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1. ————. Beiträge aus der Soviet psycholo- 
gie. (Contributions from Soviet psychology.) Ber- 
lin: Volk und Wissen, 1952. 143 p—This is a col- 
lection of 7 papers translated from the Russian and 
preceded by the introduction by Hans Hiebsch. Three 
papers, by A. N. Leontiev, G. S. Kostjuk and A. L. 
Schnirman, have been already abstracted (see 24: 
860, 4494; 25: 2722, 25: 3410). Four remaining 
ones are abstracted separately in this issue (see 30: 
48, 57, 711, 1479).—M. Choynowski. 

2. Baatz, Walter. Zur Wort- und Bedeutungs- 
geschichte von Symbol. (The history of the word 
“symbol” and its meaning.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 95-104.—The three principal meanings of 
symbolon in Graeco-Roman antiquity were: (1) one 
of two dovetailing material fragments, like the broken 
halves of a coin, (2) a legal arrangement between two 
parties, (3) a sign for something else. The meaning 
that these usages have in common is "coming to- 
gether" or "fitting together." In moderm depth psy- 
chological employments of the term, "symbol" has 
been used to refer to a "coming together" of appar- 
ently incompatible personal tendencies, of individual 
consciousness and collective unconscious, and of an 
inner tendency with its appropriate segment of the 
world—E. W. Eng. 

3. Baumgarten, Franziska. Die Regulierungs- 
kráfte im Seelenleben. (Regulatory energies in 
mental life.) Bern: Francke, 1955. 138 p. S. Fr. 
2.80.—In a pocketbook edition designed for popular 
consumption the author briefly discusses an exten- 
sive variety of reactions to personal tragedy and to 
impulsive, subsequently regretted, behavior. These 
“regulatory energies” are believed to assist the in- 
dividual in maintaining his psychic equilibrium. The 
nature of such strengths, their sources, and prognostic 
implications are considered —H. P. David. 

4, Brugmans, Н. J. F.W. De band tussen psy- 
chologie en wijsbegeerte. (The bond between psy- 
chology and philosophy.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 
1954, 9, 481-496.—It is stated, that psychology has 
essentially remained a philosophical science, while it 

- is regarded as a danger, that in applied psychology 
the more technical aspects tend to become overempha- 
sized.—R. Н. Houwink. 

5. Cahen, G. De la science a l'homme. (Re- 
garding the science of man.) Scientia, 1955, 90 
(514), 43-46.—"Traditionally, one opposes the ob- 
jectivity of scientific research concerning personal 
character which is subjective, and is a disputable part 
of philosophic speculations. We should try to com- 
prehend more the impersonal nature of science with 
its limitations and its assets."—N. De Palma. 

6. Davenport, Demorest. (U. California, Santa 
Barbai Specificity and behavior in symbioses. 
Quart. Муш. Biol., 1955, 30, 29-46.—A review of de- 
Scriptions of symbiotic behavior in which the sym- 


bionts make active search for their partners shows 
that "the symbionts have evolved specialized and 
highly specific responses to chemical and physical 
stimuli that clearly serve to effect and maintain the 
association.” The experimental feasibility and the 
importance of analytic studies of these stimulus com- 
plexes are stressed. 49 references—L. I. O'Kelly. 

7. Descartes, Rene. The philosophical works of 
Descartes. New York: Dover Publications, 1955. 
2 v. ix, 452 & 380 p. $1.95 per vol. Cloth $3.95 
per vol—This is an unabridged reprint of the trans- 
lation of Descartes’ works by Elizabeth S. Haldane 
and С. R. T. Ross first published in 1911. Vol. 1 con- 
tains 7 titles including Rules for the Direction of the 
Mind, Discourse on Method, Meditations, and Pas- 
sions of the Soul. Vol. II contains the Ist to 7th 
sets of Objections to the Meditations and answers 
thereto.—C. M. Louttit. 

8. Galdston, Iago. (New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York.) Society and medicine. Lec- 
tures to the Laity, No. xvii. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1955. хі, 131 p. $3.00.— 
Public lectures of 1951-1952 are each separately ab- 
stracted in the present issue. See entry nos. 194, 
743, 778, 1386.—W. L. Wilkins. х 

9. Garraty, John A. (Michigan State Coll, В. _ 
Lansing.) The interrelations of psychology and, ~ 
biography. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 569-582—The . 
impact of psychological concepts upon biography and © 
biographical techniques in psychology is discussed. 
Originally intuitive, these relationships are now con- 
sciously and scientifically exploited. The difficulty 
with analytical approaches to biography arises through 
unavailability of basic data on the childhood experi- 
ences of the subject. There appears to be promise 
with more objective techniques, viz., handwriting and 
theme analysis of written material. 88-item bibliog- . 
raphy.—R. Perloff. 

10. Guillaume, Paul. Cybernétique et psycholo- 
gie: IL Machines et systémes physiques. (Cy- 
bernetics and psychology. II. Machines and physical 
systems.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 486- + 
499.—1п this sequel to his earlier review (see 29: 
8167) the author defines and compares machines and 
homeostats. The precise implications of each of these 
two types of physical systems must be understood 
when one or the other is to be considered aspa model 
for brain function and/or behavior.—M. L. Simmel. 

11. Ivanov-Smolenski, A. G. Essays on the 
patho-physiology of the higher nervous activity 
according to I. P. Pavlov and his school. Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1954. 349 p. 
—English translation from the second and supple- 
mented Russian edition. 

12. Kuhinka, E. Phaenomenologie—moderne 
magie. (Phenomenology—modern magic.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol, 1954, 9, 535-544. The ideas, 
brought-ferth- by Dr. 1 m his article 
Burc-  &dnl. 
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under the same title (see 28: 3516), are criticized and 
his theses refuted.—R. Н. Houwink. 

13. Meinertz, J. Psychologie und Metaphysik; 
zu Ludwig Klages: “Der Geist als Widersacher 
der Seele.” (Psychology and metaphysics; on Lud- 
wig Klages’ “The spirit as antagonist of the soul.”) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 8(12), 1-21.—A review of a 

_ new edition, with minor changes, of Klages’ magnum 
opus. Those views of greatest psychological value 
in this hybrid work of psychology and metaphysics 
are: (1) the radical contrast between spirit or will 
and soul or life, (2) the preponderant importance 
ascribed to the unconscious vital forces, (3) the great 
importance of “symbolic” reality in contrast to “con- 
ceptual” reality, (4) the duality of feelings of self- 
assertion and self-bestowal. Despite certain limita- 
tions of his viewpoint, Klages has been a creative 
pathfinder in the fields of psychology and character- 
ology. —E. W. Eng. 

14. Menzel, Donald H. (Ed.) Fundamental 
formulas of physics. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955. xxxv, 765 p. $8.00.—This volume is “a com- 
prehensive reference book on the fundamental formu- 
las of mathematical physics.” Of particular signifi- 
cance to psychologists are the chapters on Basic 
mathematical formulas, Statistics, Sound and acous- 
tics, Geometrical optics, Physical optics, and Bio- 
physics. There is sufficient text material to set the 
basic formulas in a context.—C. М. Louttit. 

15. Patte, E. (U. Poitiers, France.) Caractéres 
humains, caractéres simiens; l'homme. (Man; hu- 
man and simian characteristics.) Scientia, 1955, 90 
(513), 18-28.—"The actual characteristics pertain- 
ing to monkeys or to man are not always specifically 
established. . . . What conditions must a trait fulfill 
in order to qualify as a simian or as primitive? What 
characteristic is diagnostic of man? One can only 
envisage the psyche. Consequently, one must resort 
to differences of a qualitative order and no longer to 
those that are quantitative or descriptive. It is prac- 
tically impossible to find a somatic characteristic dis- 
tinguishing an old human fossil from its early an- 
cestral animal. Only industrial and cultural traces 
can be designated."—N. De Palma. 

16. [Patton, Robert A., Chm.] (U. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Current trends in psychology and the be- 
havorial sciences. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1954. (с 1955) xvi, 142 p. $4.00.— 
The 8th annual conference on current trends in psy- 
chology included 6 papers abstracted in this issue 
(see 30: 24, 31, 233, 656, 775, 1536). The chair- 
man in his Introduction discusses stress to illustrate 
a concept with psychological айй physiological mean- 
ings.—C. M. Louttit. Ке 

17. Sapirstein, Milton R., & De Sola, Alis. (Co- 

` lumbia U., New York.) Paradoxes of everyday 
life. New York: Random House, 1955. viii, 240 p. 
$3.95.—Some of the paradoxes found in daily life are 
discussed from a psychoanalytic point of view.. Each 

: of the eight chapters discusses one type of “paradox.” 
The paradoxes treated involve “the marriage manual,” 
“the neurotic: child from the ‘happy’ home," “emo- 
tional control,” “the beautiful woman,” “decorating 
a home,” masturbation, male infidelity and “the search 
for freedom.”—H. D. Arbitman. 

18.. Smirnow, A. A. Die Entwicklung der Sow- 
jetischén Psychologie. (The development of Soviet 
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psychology.) In Beitráge aus der Sovietpsychologie, 
(see 30: 1), 9-21.— This paper treats of the organisa- 
tion of Soviet psychology and its teaching in middle 
and higher schools, of its theoretical foundations, its 
principal problems and its methods.—M. Choynowski. 

19. Spinoza, Benedict de. The chief works of 
Benedict de Spinoza. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1955. 2 v. xxxiii, 387 & xxii, 420 p. $1.50 
per vol.—This is an exact reprinting of the R. H. M. 
Elwes translation first published in Bohn's Philo- 
sophical Library in 1883. Vol. 1 includes Elwes’ In- 
troduction (a biography and evaluation), Theo- 
logico-political Treatise, and Political Treatise. Vol. 
2 includes On the Improvement of the Understanding, 
Ethics, and Correspondence—C. M. Louttit. 

20. USSR. Akademiia Nauk. Intsitut filosofii. 
Uchenie I. P. Pavlova i filosofskie voprosy psik- 
hologii. (Pavlov's theory and philosophical prob- 
lems of pyschology.) Moskva: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1952. 475 p. 18r. 70kop.—This is a collection of 
15 papers devoted to the philosophical problems of 
the Pavlov theory which relate directly to ‘psy- 
chological questions and require the urgent working 
out. The authors aimed at the exposition of the 
philosophical significance of Pavlov's theory and 
tried to show that it serves as a firm natural scien- 
tific basis for the materialistic psychology, as de- 
veloped in the USSR.—M. Choynowski. 

21. Wellek, Albert. (Ed.) Bericht über den 17. 
und 18. Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft für 
Psychologie in Göttingen 26.-29. September 1948, 
in Marburg 31. Juli- 4. August 1951. (Report of 
the 17th and 18th Congress of the German Society 
for Psychology, Góttingen September 26 to 29, 1948, 
Marburg July 31-August 4, 1951.) Göttingen: Ver- 
lag für Psychologie, Hogrefe, 1953. 183 p.—This 
report of the first post World War II Congress (pp. 
1-70) consists of a survey of studies on the nature of 
talent (K. Gottschaldt), a report of experiments deal- 
ing with general ability (J. C. Brengelmann), and 
references to or abstracts of 23 other papers, discuss- 
ing sequential analysis of test data (R. Heiss, B. 
Muchow, H. Hiltmann, H. Lossen); phenomenologi- 
cal theory (K. Wilde); figural-optical experiments 
(E. Rausch) ; motivational theory (Н. Düker) ; ex- 
istential philosophy and psychology (A. Wellek) ; dis- 
position (J. Rudert) ; characterological polarities (U. 
Undeutsch) ; conscience and depth psychology (W. J. 
Revers) ; expressive movement and personality (B. 
Herwig) ; functional and structural analysis of be- 
havior (E. Bornemann) ; graphological analysis (R. 
Pophal) ; problems of projective techniques (W. 
Witte) ; adjustment of first graders (H. v. Bracken) ; 
gastrointestinal psychosomatics (G. Munsch) ; eidet- 
ics (K. Schmeing) ; cultural anthropology (W. Hell- 
pach); and psychology in Sweden (W. Jacobsen). 
Membership list is appended. The report of the 1951 
Congress (pp. 71-183) consists of surveys of trends 
in learning theory (K. Wilde), factor analysis (R. 
Meili), and aphasia (E. Bay), as well as abstracts 
of 57 other papers, discussing psychological aspects 
of neurosurgery (H. W. Gruhle), perceptual recog- 
nition (O. Graefe), Euclidian geometry (I. Kohler), 
memory (C. Weinschenk), Gestalt reproduction (R. 
Fuchs), decision making (H. Thomae), planning (]. 
Dolch), striving (W. Metzger), and polarity of striv- 
ing (W. J. Revers) ; pragmatic social psychology (K. 
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Mierke) ; mentality of primitives (D. Brinkmann) ; 
depth developmental hypotheses (O. Kroh) ; instinct- 
ual aspects of personality (K. Resag) ; psychogenesis 
(W. Hartnacke) ; cortical personality (K. Kiippers) ; 
attitudes (M. J. Hillebrand) ; flicker-fusion-frequency 
(H. v. Bracken), (H. W. Wendt); Gestalten (H. 
Schlosser) ; varied aspects of structure and achieve- 
ment (B. Herwig, H. Dirks, W. Schlechtinger, 
and Н. Kreisel); graphological aspects of character 
change (H. Schwung), development (W. Thost), 
adolescent personality (T. Valentiner), and educa- 
tional counseling (Н. Thost); electroscriptography 
(W. Luthe) ; Rorschach elements of experience level 
(E. v. Niederhóffer) and of murder (E. Schneider) ; 
color tests (C. Drey-Fuchs); diagnostic aspects of 
drawings (L. Zarncke), selection (F. Becker), and 
adult mental attainment (F. Arntzen); group be- 
havior (T. Scharmann); Northeimer intelligence, 
tests (Н. J. Firnau) ; hormones and intelligence (Н. 
Mücher); diagnostic tests of school children and 
adolescents (H. Hetzer, E. Kliemke, E. Hóhn, G. 
Rahn, K. Strunz, M. Schorn, A. Weber) ; retarded 
children (M. Simoneit) ; prison treatment (W. Janiw, 
С. Suttinger, A. Daumling) ; vocational guidance (W. 
Beck, A. Huth); industrial psychology (N. Thumb, 
E. Bornemann); psychohygiene (G. Munsch); psy- 
chosomatics (G. H. Fischer); visual experiences in 
psychiatry (K. Schmeing) ; autosuggestion (W. Lei- 
bold); electroshock and learning (J. C. Brengel- 
mann). List of members is appended.—H. P. David. 

22. Wellek, Albert. (Ed.) Bericht über den 19. 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Psy- 
chologie in Kóln vom 28. September bis 2. Oktober 
1953. (Report of the 19th Congress of the German 
Society for Psychology, Cologne, September 28 to 
October 2nd, 1953.) Göttingen: Verlag für Psy- 
chologie, Hogrefe, 1954. 240 p.—The report of the 
1953 Congress contains surveys of trends in Middle- 
and Westeuropean social psychology (K. S. Sodhi), 
in Anglo-American social psychology (H. Thomae), 
in Middle- and Westeuropean personality theories 
(W. J. Revers), and in Anglo-American personality 
theories (H. v. Bracken); a comparison of German 
and Anglo-American methods of personality research 
(J. C. Brengelmann) ; a history of the development 
of court psychologists (U. Undeutsch) ; and abstracts 
of 37 other paper$, discussing potentials and limita- 
tions of diagnostic tests (R. Heiss, H. Hiltmann, K. 
H. Wewetzer, H. Becker) ; consciousness (C. Wein- 
Schenk); optical illusions (R. Tausch); inductive 
thinking (Е. Kirchhoff); self-recollections (W. 
Witte) ; learning poetry (M. Kesselring) ; retroactive 
inhibition (H. Rohracher) ; displacement and fantasy 
(M. Krudewig); experimental studies of will (Н. 
Wegener) ; motivational research (R. Fuchs) ; trial 
movements in behavior (H. Thomae) ; hypnosis and 
waking (M. T. Orne) ; structural theory in hypnosis 
(A. Wellek); disposition and character (J. Rudert, 
К. Strunz); problems of adolescence (M. J. Hille- 
brand, L. Gilen, E. Struck, F: Steinwachs, F. Winne- 
feld, E. Boesch); social problems (A. Mayer, E. 
Bornemann, W. Janiw, E. Schliebe-Lippert); Ror- 
schach test (О. Ewert, W. H. Müller, K. J. Groff- 
mann); PI test (E. Mittenecker) ; integration of ex- 
perience (A. Däumling); differential diagnosis of 
somatopsychic conditions (P. Kerschbaum); glu- 
tamic acid therapy (E. Nolte); selection of radio 
programs (O. Graefe); and a review of Marbe’s 
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statistics (M. Schorn). Membership list is appended. 
—H. P. David. 

23. Wickens, Delos D., & Meyer, Donald R. 
(Ohio St. U., Columbus.) Psychology. New 
York: Dryden Press; 1955. vi, 541 p. $5.25.—“The 
effort to achieve a systematic position in which an 
understanding of the principles of learning is pre- 
requisite to the understanding of other forms of be- 
havior has to a great extent dictated the organization 
of the book and the sequence of the chapters.” The 
book begins with a discussion of learning, motivation, 
and perception, then proceeds to a consideration of 
more complex behavior. The topics of learning and 
motivation, personality, and physiology each take up 
about one-fourth of this elementary text. All graphs 
and line drawings have critical parts printed in red. 
Bibliographical references at end of each chapter. 
Approximately 650 items contained in combined sub- 
ject-name index. Teacher's manual and student 
workbook available.—R. S. Harper. 

24. Wilson, John T. (National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.) Psychology and be- 
havorial science. In Patton, R. A., Current trends 
in psychology ..., (see 30: 16), 1-26.—The rela- 
tionship of psychology and behavioral science is 
marked by interdisciplinary activity which may be 
"characterized as a search for common dimensions 
which will serve to conceptualize behavioral problems 
... [and] to reduce them to manageable experimen- 
tal enterprises." The author cautions concerning 3 
problems found in the interdisciplinary activity: the 
meaning of "behavioral science," the sometimes re- 
laxed standards of scientific rigor, and the introjec- 
tion of "social engineering" into scientific investiga- 


tion. 5l-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 
(See also abstracts 775, 976) 
THEORY & SYSTEMS 
25. Nauka Pawłowa a filozoficzne 


zagadnienia psychologii. (Pavlov’s theory and 
philosophical problems of psychology.) Warszawa: 
Państw. Wydawn. Naukowe, 1954. 419 p. 71.22.00. 
—A Polish translation. 

26. Abenheimer, Karl M. Critical observations 
on Fairbairn's theory of object relations. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 29-41.—A major point made 
is that much of what Fairbairn has to say was said 
before him by Jung and his associates. Fairbairn’s 
concept of types of object relation is seen as too gross, 
his formulation regarding repression as inconsistent 
with his major premises, and his system of psycho- 
pathology as incomplete in three important ways. 
The final major criticism is that Fairbairn approaches 
the study of dynamic psychology as a science rather 
than as Geisteswissenschaften.—C. L. Winder. 

27. Allers, Rudolf. (Georgetown U., Washington, 
D.C.) Vom Nutzen und den Gefahren der Meta- 
pher in der Psychologie. (The use and dangers of 
the metaphor in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 3, 3-15.—The value of metaphors in psy- 
chology is limited by their particular historical and 
cultural connotations as well as by their failure to 
agree in all particulars with the phenomena to which 
they refer. For example, the concept of “depth” is 
used in a variety of incompatible ways, and could be 
satisfactorily replaced with the dimension of “dis- 
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tance.” The “levels” concept is similarly misleading, 
and might be replaced by a model of concentric zones 
or rings. The implicit assumptions and properties as- 
sociated with psychological metaphors deserve careful 
study and criticism.—E. W. Eng. 

28. [Anon.] Thezisim l'diyun al hapsihoanaliza 
vhamarksizm. (Theses for discussing psychanaly- 
sis and Marxism.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 236-241.—"An 
attempt to examine the basic principles of psycho- 
analysis in the light of dialectic materialism" in the 
form of 42 theses in 4 subdivisions: Introduction—12 
theses (“we cannot give up psychoanalysis”; not all 
its assumptions are acceptable, but it is a materialistic 
psychology); unconscious processes in mental life— 
11 theses; theory of drives—12 theses; conclusion—7 
theses (mental development is conditioned by social 
order, though the influence of the latter is slow).— 
H. Ormian. 

29. Bear, Harry. The theoretical ethics of the 
Brentano school: a psycho-epistemological ap- 
proach. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 276.—Ab- 
stract. 

30. Benjamin, A. Cornelius. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Operationism. Springfield, Ill: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1955. vii, 154 р. $4.00.—Operationism 
as a theory of scientific method is critically examined 
and related to the general theory of knowledge. In 
six chapters the author considers the general problem 
of operationism, Budgman's empiricism and pragma- 
tism, other writers on operationism, a critique, and 
in the final chapter essays to clarify the problem. In 
this generalization there is suggested a classification 
of operations into discriminating, associating, gen- 
eralizing, ordering, measuring, and analogizing. 89- 
item bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

31. Bergmann, Gustav. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Reduction. In Patton, R. A., Current trends in psy- 
chology ..., (see 30: 16), 59-81.—As a problem in 
the philosophy of science the author examines the 
problem of reductionism among the behavior sciences. 
Strictly only a theory can be reduced to another 
theory. Such reduction exists only if 2 conditions 
are fulfilled: (1) “А correspondence has been estab- 
lished which coordinates to each undefined term of 
the makrotheory . . . a defined term of the mikro- 
theory.” (2) ". . . every makroaxiom, and there- 
fore derivately every makrotheorem, becomes a mikro- 
theorem (not a mikroaxiom)."—C. M. Louttit. 

32. Bresson, Frangois. Variations aléatoires de 
la situation et comportement. (Eventual variations 
of the situation and behavior.) Année psychol., 1954, 
54, 407-424.— The subject is treated from the point of 
view of situations involving risk, subjective probabili- 
ties and perceptions and learning of frequencies. Ex- 
amples are cited in telepathic experience, the play of 
children, and statistics. Eventual situations involv- 
ing the taking of a risk explaining the subjective 
probability of a simple case or in the form of experi- 
ences through conditioning, partly reinforced by 
eventual form, present the following problems, both 
practical and theoretical: how learning is accom- 
plished, how conscious understanding of frequencies 
and probabilities is brought about, how preferences 
are established and over- and under-estimations made. 

.—G. E. Bird. 

33. Brown, Judson S. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 

City.) Pleasure-seeking behavior and the drive- 
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reduction hypothesis. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 169- 
179.—By coordinating such factors as amount and 
kind of previous experience with a stimulus, level of 
sensory adaptation, and degree and kind of simul- 
taneous stimulation, it is shown that drive cannot 
be equated with the sheer physical intensity of the 
stimulus. “When this is done, many of the supposed 
exceptions to the drive-reduction hypothesis are elimi- 
nated, since they can no longer be correctly described 
as involving increases in drive.” 29 references.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

34. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
In defense of probabilistic functionalism: a reply. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 236-242.—This paper is in 
reply to four other critical discussion papers by Post- 
man, Hilgard, Krech, and Feigl. The latter four 
papers are written in criticism of another paper by 
Brunswik in the same symposium on the probability 
approach in psychology. Brunswik divides proba- 
bilistic functionalism into representative design and 
functional theory and attempts to meet the other 
authors' criticisms within these divisions. 29 refer- 
ences.—E. G. Aiken. 

35. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Representative design and probabilistic theory in 
a functional psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 
193-217.—This is the core or basic paper in a sym- 
posium on the probability approach in psychology. 
The paper expands on earlier contentions of this 
author that the environment to which an organism 
must adjust is semierratic and that therefore all func- 
tional psychology is inherently probabilistic, demand- 
ing a representative research design of its own, and 
leading to a special type of high-complexity, descrip- 
tive theory. “The expansions beyond the earlier pub- 
lications . . . concern mainly the use of a behavioral 
example . .. ; the brief consideration of such semi- 
representative policies as 'canvassing'; certain com- 
parisons with factorial design and the analysis of 
variance, as well as with non-functionalistic uses of 
probability in psychology; and a discussion of actual 
and potential applications to the clinical-social area 
and to related domains." 53 references.—E. 
Aiken. 

36. Champion, R. A. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Comments on Howarth’s critique of Hull’s be- 
haviour systems. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 186- 
190.—The author defends Hull against Howarth’s 
charge that Hull has described psychological phe- 
nomena in vacuo and failed to take into consideration 
all of the relevant neuro-physiological and bio-chemi- 
cal data (see 29: 35). It is argued that, within the 
context of his system, “Hull’s use of physiological 
terms is both unnecessary and misleading.” Specific 
Hullian postulates are also discussed briefly—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


37. Clancy, J. J., Clifford, L. Thomas, & Calvin, 
Allen D. (Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) 
Clarification of an ambiguity in Hull’s Principles 
of Behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 583-584.— 
Corollary VII of the Principles is ambiguous in that 
the use of “coarse” and “fine” as descriptive of rein- 
forcement delay ratios, is incompatible with earlier 
and later parts of the text. However, since a study 
by Anderson is cited as supporting the corollary, 
reference to the data resolves the ambiguity. A clari- 
fied version of the corollary is presented —R. Perloff. 
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38. Feigl, Herbert. Functionalism, psychologi- 
cal theory, and the uniting sciences: some discus- 
sion remarks. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 232-235.— 
This paper is written in reply to a paper by Egon 
Brunswik (see 30: 35) in a symposium on proba- 
bility approaches in psychology. It also contains a 
discussion of other papers in the symposium. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the arbitrary character 
of the limits and methods of one scientific discipline 
in comparison to others. 25 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


39. Fink, Y. Pavlov v'hapsihologia hamadait. 
(І. Р. Pavlov and scientific psychology.) Ofakim, 
1954, 8, 157-171.—The importance of modern neurol- 
ogy for psychology is discussed, also Pavlov's theory 
of conditioned reflexes, its significance for explana- 
tion of old psychological concepts and as base of a 
dialectic scientific psychology. “Еасһ question re- 
ferring to subjective expressions, which are psycho- 
logically conditioned, has to be formulated as a ques- 
tion according to their objective (physiological or 
social) conditions. . . . Only the objective, Marxistic 
psychology serves the struggle for a new world, and 
fights against the influence of the old, putrefying 
society."—H. Ormian. 


40. Frankenstein, C. Bishelat habilti muda. 
(On the unconscious.) IJyyun, 1953, 4, 133-148.— 
In history of philosophy the concept of the uncon- 
scious has taken on a number of various complemen- 
tary connotations—unconsciousness as a modality of 
psychic contents, as a part of the psychic structure, 
as a sum of constituents of experience, as the crea- 
tive source and force of life. All these outlooks have 
participated in the formation of this concept in the 
modern depth psychology. The area of the uncon- 
scious represents the total psyche, of which the Ego 
is only a “derivate.” The relationship between Ego 
as center of consciousness and the unconscious is 
discussed. The form of this relationship determines 
the normal and pathological manifestations of the in- 
dividual. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


41. Gerson, M. Hapsihoanaliza l'or hamarxism. 
(Psychoanalysis in the light of Marxism.) Ofakim, 
1954, 8, 133-139.—A Marxist affirms the clinical- 
empirical concepts in Freud’s theory, based on rational 
and dynamic approach and changeable, аз uncon- 
Sciousness, repression, study of sexual life and im- 
portance of early life experiences. But he has ob- 
Jections as to the speculative part explaining prob- 
lems of culture and society, like the later theories 
and concepts (death instinct and interpretation of 
aggression), and stressing rather the biological ex- 
planation than the sociological one. Without neglect- 
ing Freud’s importance for a dynamic psychology, 
psychology has to stress the sociological approach.— 
H. Ormian. 

42. Golan, Sh. Iyunim b'mishnat hapsihologia 
shel haani. (Reflections on the psychological Ego- 
theory.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 122-132.—The develop- 
ment of Freud's outlook on the structure of person- 
ality is described. The 4 functions of Ego are: In- 
tegration of psychic activity, control of motor ability, 
development of means of defense, exploration of 
the real world. The relationship “Ego-society” and 
pedagogical consequences are discussed. The Ego 
theory draws psychoanalysis nearer to the psychology 
of consciousness, and tends to social treatment of 
mental processes. Special attention is given to com- 
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mon points of psychoanalysis and physiology as a 
way to solve difficulties in contemporary psychology. 
—H. Ormian. 

43. Gurwitsch, A. Hagisha hafenomenologit 
whapsihologit el hatodaa. (Phenomenological and 
psychological approach to consciousness.) Jyyun, 
1953, 4, 193-202.—Both phenomenology and psy- 
chology deal with consciousness as a whole and in its 
manifestations—in spite of differences in approach. 
Psychologically, acts of consciousness depend upon 
physical processes, and take place in an objective 
world together with other mundane events. Phe- 
nomenologically, consciousness is not to be consid- 
ered as one mundane domain besides others, but it 
appears as a unique realm of an absolute priority 
and as medium of access to whatever exists. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 

44. Gurwitsch, Aron. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) The phenomenological and the psycho- 
logical approach to consciousness. Phil. phenome- 
nol. Res., 1955, 15, 303-319.— Consciousness can 
be approached psychologically as a mundane event, 
occurring in the same real world as other events, and 
as functionally dependent upon extra-conscious facts. 
On the other hand, consciousness can be considered 
phenomenologically as a unique and privileged realm, 
“prior to every domain, including the perceptual 
world.” The author contends that Kohler’s dismissal 
of the constancy-hypothesis opens up an approach to 
a phenomenological conception of consciousness radi- 
cally opposed to the psychological conception. With 
this approach the distinction between sensation and 
perception vanishes. Percepts are to be taken at face 
value and analyzed and described without reference 
to an extra-phenomenal reality.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

45. Hartmann, Heinz. Die gegenseitigen Be- 
einflussungen von Ich und Es in der psychoanaly- 
tischen Theoriebildung. (The mutual influences of 
the ego and the id in psychoanalytic theory forma- 
tion.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 1-22.—German trans- 
lation of paper that appeared in Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, 1952, 7, 9-30 (see 27 : 7677). 

46. Held, Fritz. Studie zur Psychologie der 
Meditation am Modell der indischen Lehren. 
(Study of the psychology of meditation on the model 
of Indian doctrines.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1955, 5, 122-133.—Proceeding from traditional Indian 
doctrines and techniques of meditation, particularly 
those of Buddhism, it is possible to arrive at a posi- 
tion concerning the autonomy of the spirit comparable 
to recent developments in psychotherapeutic thought. 
Psychoanalysis has tended to cling to a conception of 
personality based on partial drives and various levels 
and has only imperfectly understood the ethical, unify- 
ing dominance of the spirit. This peak of ethical 
self-realization is the meaning of Nirvana. In the 
contemporary breakdown of ethical and moral tradi- 
tions, greater understanding of "spirit" becomes im- 
portant in psychotherapy. 45 references—E. 
Eng. 

47. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Palo Alto, 
Calif) Discussion of probabilistic functionalism. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 226-231.—This paper is writ- 
ten in reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 
35) in a symposium on probability approaches in 
psychology. The writer presents counter arguments 
to many of Brunswik's criticisms of the nomethetic 
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approach, and additionally presents difficulties which 
arise from a purely probabilistic-representative stand- 
point such as that espoused by Brunswik—E. G. 
Aiken. 

48. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) Uber Ahnlichkeit. (Concern- 
ing similarity.) Psyche, Heidel 1955, 9, 54-80.— 
“Similarity judgments play a very important role in 
psychology. For the most part, they are treated as 
accessible only to the subjective and intuitive attitude 
of the psychologist. The development of objective 
and quantitative measures of similarity is, however, 
not only possible but highly desirable. Two such 
methods are treated in detail, the interpersonal Q- 
correlation and the 'polarity-profile, i.e. the ‘semantic 
differential’ of Osgood.” English summary. 47 ref- 
erences.—E. W. Eng. 

49, Kline, Milton V. (Long Island U., N. Y.) 
Freud and hypnosis: II. Further observations on 
resistance and acceptance. J. clim. exp. Hypnosis, 
1955, 3, 124-129.—A discussion of some of Freud’s 
later conceptions of hypnosis and their places in psy- 
choanalytic theory. It is shown that some of Freud’s 
conceptions in this area have been proven incorrect 
since his time and that he never abandoned the con- 
cept, but merely found ways of circumventing it. It 
is contended that to a great extent, the basic concepts 
of psychoanalysis were developed as a result of 
Freud’s need to indirectly deal with the ego mani- 
festations. of the hypnotic condition—E. G. Aiken. 

50. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Discussion: theory and reductionism. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 229-231—This paper is written in 
reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 35) ina 
symposium on probability approaches in psychology. 
The writer aligns himself with the counterarguments 
of Postman in the latter's reply to the Brunswik 
paper, in the main. He goes on to criticize Bruns- 
wik by saying that he has taken a methodological 
criticism and made of it a cosmology. In reply to 
both Postman and Brunswik, the author presents the 
preferences, faiths, and intuitions that underlie his 
stand. One of the major of these faiths is that if 
theory is our aim, we should consciously espouse the 
microscopic approach in psychology.—E. G. Aiken. 

51. Kupalov, P. S. Uchenie o tipakh vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti zhivotnykh. (Theory on 
types of higher nervous activity in animals.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 3-19.—A review 
and critical discussion of the available data on types 
of higher nervous activity in terms of Pavlovian 
theory.—I. D. London. 

52. Lavi, Z. Hearot livayot hapsihologia bivrit 
hamoetsot. (Remarks about problems of psychology 
in the U.S.S.R.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 149-156.—Soviet 
psychologists endeavour to get out of touch with 
Western psychology, and to shape a new Soviet psy- 
chology, based on dialectic materialism and Pavlov's 
theory. It aims to aid in forming men, who should 
be able to forward the Soviet regime. Since pedol- 
ogy had been cancelled, some achievements in psy- 
chology were required. But the achievements are 
only partial because of lack of any scientific contact 
with Western psychology.—H. Ormian. 

53. Lippman, Hanns Ludwig. O pensamento 
magico e a filosophia da existencia. (Magical 
thought and the philosophy of existence.) J. brasil 
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Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 80-88.—Reference is made to the 
problem of the philosophy of existence or existential- 
ism, Karl Jasper's concept of matter and its various 
aspects. "There is no distinction between subject 
and object" and the integration of the "I in the 
world" is related to magical thinking. Satre's ex- 
istentialism, its anti-theology and parallel with magic 
are also examined.—G. S. Wieder. 

54. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll, Bruns- 
wick, Me.) Theoretical creativity in psychology. 
Main Currents in Modern Thought, 1954, 11(2), 35- 
39.— The scientist is creative in the sense of formulat- 
ing ideas, insights, or hypotheses which lead to dis- 
covery. The work of the psychologist is in this pat- 
tern. Early schools of psychology are described 
from this point of view. Present theoretical work 
is not school oriented but is hypothetico-deductive. 
However, the complexity of variables in psychology 
has limited work of this nature to limited fields, e.g. 
learning.—C. M. Louttit. 


55. Munroe, Ruth L. Schools of psychoanalytic 
thought: an exposition, critique, and attempt at 
integration. New York: Dryden Press, 1955. xvi, 
670 р. $7.50.—The author in carrying out the tasks 
of the subtitle presents 2 chapters as an overview of 
psychoanalytic thought. Parts 2 and 3 are devoted 
respectively to "libido," schools, ie. the Freudians, 
and “non-libido” schools including Adler, Horney, 
Fromm, and Sullivan. In each part 5 parallel chap- 
ters present the thinking in terms of the milieu, in 
terms of the organism, on the genetic process, on 
personality dynamics, and on pathology and treat- 
ment. Separate chapters in Part 4 are devoted to 
Jung and Rank. Dispersed throughout the book 
are critical comments by the author, clearly distin- 
guished as such, and in an Epilogue her own efforts 
in the direction of systematic integration are pre- 
sented.—C. M. Louttit. 


56. Pokorny, R. R. Askolot bipsihologiat ha- 
maamakim. (Schools in depth psychology.) Tel 
Aviv: Urim Press, 1954. 142 p.—The teachings of 
3 main trends in depth psychology (psychoanalysis; 
individual psychology; analytical psychology) are 
treated in a rather orthodox noncritical manner. 
After the biography of each one of the 3 leading 
personalities (Freud; Adler; Jung) their outlooks are 
systematically given.—H. Ormian. 


57. Posnanski, N. F. Vererbung, Umwelt und 
Erziehung in der Entwicklung und Formung des 
Menschen nach der materialistischen Lehre. 
(Heredity, environment and education in the de- 
velopment and formation of men according to ma- 
terialist teaching.) In Beitriige aus der Sovietpsy- 
chologie, (see 30: 1), 35-47—Marxism-Leninism 
has nothing in common with the metaphysical and 
mystical genetics of Morgan and Mendel. Marxism 
stresses the unity of the living being and the sur- 
rounding nature. The premarxian scientific thought 
was unable to solve the problem of mutual interrela- 
tion of man and the environment. The bourgeois 
psychologists and educators emphasize the fateful in- 
fluence of biological factors on the development of 
man. The materialist approach emphasizes the great 
significance of education and the enormous responsi- 
pet ot the educator before the society.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 
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58. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The probability approach and nomothetic theory. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 218-225.—This paper is writ- 
ten in reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 
35) in a symposium on the probability approach in 
psychology. The author attempts to present the 
strengths and weaknesses of both the nomethetic and 
probability points of view, with the aim of showing 
that though many of Brunswik’s arguments are co- 
gent, they can be met from within the framework of 
a nomothetic position. However, it is concluded that 
there is room for peaceful coexistence of the two 
approaches.—E. G. Aiken. 

59, Schmidl, Fritz. The problem of scientific 
validation in psycho-analytic interpretation. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 105-113.—It is difficult to 
develop scientific tools specifically applicable to the 
study of psycho-analysis. “It is suggested that a 
method of evaluating the validity of psycho-analytic 
interpretations could be developed on the basis of 
Bernfield’s ideas about the concept of interpretation 
and about the gestalt character of psycho-analytic 
propositions. This method would essentially be an 
inquiry into the fitting together of the gestalt of what 
has to be interpreted with the gestalt of the interpreta- 
tion, made within the frame of reference of psycho- 
analytic theory.” 23 references.—G. Elias. 

60. Seward, John P. (U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The constancy of the I-V: a critique of 
intervening variables. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 155- 
168.—"I have tried to evaluate the usefulness of in- 
tervening variables in the explanation, or prediction, 
of behavior. I argued that the usefulness of an I-V 
depends on the constancy of its relations to S-V's and 
R-V's as specified in three propositions. I then ex- 
amined available evidence in order to test the con- 
stancy of one I-V, Hull's ,E,, in the only system suf- 
ficiently quantitative- for such tests to be applied.” 
36 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

61. Spirkin, A. G., & Brunowt, E. P. Die Lehre 
I. P. Pawlows von den Signalsystemen. (The I. 
P. Pavlov's theory of the signal systems.) Berlin: 
Volk und Gesundheit, 1953. 42 p.—First part of 
this small textbook for teachers treats of the develop- 
ment and role of the nervous system, the origin of 
the second signal system, the specific peculiarities of 
both signal systems and the significance of the second 
signal system. Second part is a program of three 
lessons devoted to the study of the signal systems in 
the school instruction of the anatomy and physiology 
of the man.—M. Choynowshki. 

62. Toch, Hans H., & Hastorf, Albert H. Ho- 
meostasis in psychology. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 81— 
92.—'The term homeostasis and its various connota- 
tions in contemporary psychological theorizing are re- 
examined. Cannon introduced the term into biology 
in 1926 and its scope was quickly expanded. Psy- 
chological homeostatic theories in the psychologies of 
Freeman and Stagner and of the psychoanalytic writ- 
ers, in learning theory, in perceptual phenomena, and 
in social psychology are discussed with focus on their 
common denominators. The term homeostasis has 
cumulatively acquired a series of undesirable con- 
notations and its value is now questionable. 62 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

63. Wellek, Albert. Ganzheitspsychologie und 
Strukturtheorie. (Holistic psychology and the 
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theory of structure.) Bern, Switzerland; Francke, 
1955. 258 p. SFrs. 21.50.— This volume contains 
10 papers on problems of theoretical psychology and 
philosophical anthropology. Topics considered are: 
typology and structure, characterology and typology, 
the status of psychological diagnosis, memory and 
remembering, theory and phenomenology of wit, the 
role of experiment in psychology, the problem of pre- 
cision in characterological diagnostics, consciousness 
and phenomenological method in psychology.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

64. Zohar, Zvi. (Ed.) Hapsihologia b'yamenu. 
(Psychology to-day.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 122-174; 
236-241.—Àn attempt to clear some principal prob- 
lems of contemporary psychology, first of all the rela- 
tionship between psychoanalysis and Marxism, as 
seen by a group of psychologists and educators in 
Israel, formerly one-sided, to-day critical followers 
of Freud; they look for a rather biologically oriented 
psychology, based on dialectic materialism. “Theses 
for discussing psychoanalysis and Marxism” are pub- 
lished. Originally Hebrew papers are abstracted 
here. Besides them there are published translated 
papers—of O. Fenichel (Towards dialectic material- 
istic psychology) and T. Pavlov (The consciousness 
from materialistic-dialectic standpoint) —H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 152, 233, 835) 
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65. Alexander, J. T., & Nastuk, W. L. (Coll. 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) 
An instrument for the production of microelec- 
trodes used in electrophysiological studies. Rev. 
sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 528-531.—Details of design, 
construction, and operation are given for a device 
which can be used to prepare internal microelectrodes 
fine enough to measure the action potential of a single 
nerve or muscle cell. This instrument duplicates the 
operations involved in the manual “pulling” of micro- 
pipettes, but is designed to eliminate variability in 
pipette size and shape and the waste of time and ma- 
terial inherent in the hand method.—N. б. Burton. 

66. Allen, Merrill J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
A simple photographic method for continuously 
recording vertical and horizontal eye movements. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 88-92.—A. modified oph- 
thalmograph is described in which both lateral and 
vertical eye movements are recorded—D. Shaad. 

67. Belogorskii, V. IA.  Fotoélektricheskii 
metod registratsii dvizheniia vek. (Photoelectric 
method of registration of the movement of the еуе- 
lids.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 141- 
144.—Details are given for the construction of a 
photoelectric device for registration of eyelid move- 
ments—I. D. London. 

68. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Rater 
reliability and the heterogeneity of scale anchors. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 37-39.—"Raters (N =200) 
used 5-category rating scales, which varied in the 
heterogeneity of the verbal anchors defining the end 
categories, to rate for preference value two lists of 
ten foods. The food lists differed in the homogeneity 
of food stimuli on each list. Measures of individual 
rater reliability and rater bias were computed and 
analyzed as to the effect of scale and list differences. 
Reliability was significantly smaller for the more 
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homogeneous list and increased linearly as a function 
of the heterogeneity of the end anchors. Rater bias 
was unaffected by either scale or list differences."— 
P. Ash. 


69. Berger, Curt; Mahneke, Axel, & Mortensen, 
Otto. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) Electronic 
flicker apparatus with automatic frequency varia- 
tion. J. opt. soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 307-308.—"An 
electronic apparatus is described which delivers light 
flashes with intensity, light-dark ratio, and frequency 
as independent variables for use in flicker fusion fre- 
quency determinations.—F. Ratliff. 

70. Brownell, G. L. (Mass. General Hosp., Bos- 
lon), Cavicchi, R. V., & Perry, K. E. An electrical 
analog for analysis of compartmental biological 
systems. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 704—710.— 
“The electrical analog discussed in this report has 
been designed with two objectives: (1) to check 
quickly the validity of assumed models of biological 
systems, and (2) to obtain numerical values of the 
volumes and rate constant to an accuracy comparable 
with that of the biological data." Analog theory and 
its applications to the analysis of the function of such 
biological systems as the thyroid gland and the cere- 
brospinal system are discussed. Construction and 
operation of the apparatus are described, and sample 
calculations and curves are included.—N. G. Burton. 


71. Cronbach, Lee J. New light on test strategy 
Írom decision theory. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. 
Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 30-36.—In every practical 
use of tests, our aim is to make decisions. The 
teacher uses tests because he has to make decision 
about appropriate instructional methods. The clini- 
cian uses tests as an aid in deciding on thera- 
peutic tactics. Sometimes, as in vocational guidance, 
the decisions are made not by the tester but by the 
person tested. Test theory should indicate how to 
reach the best possible decision in any of these situa- 
tions.—G. C. Carter. 


72. Gedda, Luigi. (Instituto Mendel, Rome.) Lo 
studio dei gemelli. (The study of twins.) Acta. 
genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 3-10.—T win research 
is useful in studying the frequency and causation of 
the physical and psychological characteristics of a 
population. Through intra-twin and inter-twin com- 
parisons both normal and pathological traits, and 
hereditary and exogenous diseases, can be examined 
with attention to the phenogenesis, variability and 
nosological classification of hereditary diseases. In- 
nate versus acquired mental capacities and psycho- 
somatic phenomena based on heredity lend themselves 
also to twin-research methods, Further intensive and 
extensive statistical surveys and social services for 
twins are advocated. English, French, and German 
summaries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

73. Hediger, H. Grundsätzliches zum tierpsy- 
chologischen Test. (Principal problems of animal 
testing.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4630-4636.— 
This is a review of most important methods of ani- 
mal testing. The author begins with the charac- 
terization of the anecdotic method, as exemplified by 
Scheitlin and Carus, and describes methods and work 
of Thorndike, Meier and Schneirla, Small and his 

labyrinth, Munn, Koehler, Bierens de Haan and Buy- 
tendijk, Katz, and Pavlov. 15 references.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 
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74. Hopkins, J. W., & Gridgeman, N. T. Com- 
parative sensitivity of pair and triad flavor inten- 
sity difference tests. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 63-68.— 
For corresponding fı, “triangular” tests have a sta- 
tistical advantage over “duo-trios” and “pairs,” both 
per replicate and per aliquot. However, the experi- 
mental results presented together with those of Byer 
and Abrams suggest that in some instances at least ру 
may in fact be greater in "pair" appraisals, possibly 
because fewer intercomparisons are required. The 
data also suggest that such discriminatory superiority 
may sometimes more than offset the statistical ad- 
vantage per aliquot of "triangles."—G. C. Carter. 

75. Jacobs, M., & Ogle, К. М. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) Application of a high speed 
flash tube to photographing the fundus of the eye 
in color. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 52-55.—Di- 
rections are given for making color photographs of 
the fundus of the human eye. These photographs are 
made with a Nordensen retinal camera fitted with a 
special high-speed flash tube. The brief duration of 
the flash (approximately 1/10,000 sec.) eliminates the 
effects of blinking and eye movements. Special elec- 
tronic circuits for providing a flickering light from 
the same flash tube to permit the operator of the 
camera to focus and adjust it are discussed and a 
diagram is appended.—N. G. Burton. 


76. Kempton, G. W., & Dengler, O. E. (U.S. 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, U. S. Naval 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) Ап ani- 
mal respirator for use in electrically shielded 
rooms. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 521-522—A 
portable respirator for use with animal subjects in 
electrophysiological studies of the auditory and other 
systems is described. It operates with sufficiently 
little noise and electrical disturbance to permit its use 
with sensitive electronic equipment. Motive power is 
supplied by a nonconductive lucite shaft passing 
through the wall of the electrically shielded area to 
a driving mechanism outside. Various mechanical 
adjustments permit control of respiratory minute vol- 
ume, dead-space air, and re-breathing. The subject 
may be placed in any position for access to any part 
of its body.—N. G. Burton. 


77. Krog, John. (Arctic Health Research Center, 
Anchorage, Alaska.) Improved needle thermo- 
couple for subcutaneous and intramuscular tem- 
perature measurement in animals and man. Rev. 
sci. Instrum., 1954, 25, 799-800.— Detailed directions 
are given for the construction and use of iron and 
constantan thermocouples small enough to fit inside 
a very slender (No. 25) hypodermic needle. The 
purpose of such an arrangement is to obtain the most 
accurate possible measurements of subcutaneous and 
intramuscular temperature by minimizing the difficul- 
ties entailed by tissue trauma and thermal gradients. 
The small mass of the thermocouples is also cited as 
an advantage, since it increases sensitivity to sudden 
temperature changes. The author reports that these 
couples are quite durable, having been used satisfac- 
torily over a 3-year period under weather conditions 
varying from rain to —50° C.—N. G. Burton. 

78. Lawton, R. W., Prouty, L. R., & Hardy, J. C. 
{с U. Med. Coll., New York.) A calorimeter 

or rapid determination of heat losses and heat 
production in laboratory animals. Rev. sci. In- 
strum., 1954, 25, 370-377.—The apparatus described 


was designed to “make possible critical experiments 
on thermoregulatory mechanisms of animals.” In 
essence, it is a synchronized group of instruments, the 
principal components of which are a gradient-type 
calorimeter, a Pauling oxygen-consumption analyzer, 
an electric hygrometer, and a Speedomax recorder. 
Taken together, these devices provide continuous 
records of heat production, heat loss, and rectal, skin, 
wall, and air temperature. Results of preliminary 
observations on monkeys are included.—N. G. Burton. 

79. Morrissey, J.H. (Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) New method for the assignment of 
psychometric scale values from incomplete paired 
comparisons. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 373-378. 
—‘The principle of least squares is applied to the 
selection of an optimum set of n response values, or 
of (1 — 1) basic response differences, corresponding 
to m stimuli, from m observed response differences 
provided by the paired-comparison method of psy- 
chometric measurement. This method of selection 
is shown to be the most appropriate generalization, 
to the case of a usable but incomplete set, i.e., with 
п—1&т< 1 (п— 1), of observed response differ- 
ences, of a corrected form of the algorithm of J. P. 
Guilford. Unlike the Guilford algorithm, however, 
direct application of the least-squares principle implies 
response values which are independent of the a priori 
ordering of the » stimuli, even in the incomplete-set 
case.” —F. Ratliff. 

80. Offner, F. F. (Offner Electronics, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) A stable wide-range DC amplifier. 
Rev. sci. Instrum., 1954, 25, 579-586.—The ac-oper- 
ated, high-gain dc amplifier described here can be 
used in connection with the measurement of nerve 
and muscle potentials of all types, speeds, and am- 
plitudes. The design is more flexible and less com- 
plicated than that of other amplifiers of this type and 
is suitable for use with a wider range of phenomena. 
Circuit diagrams and calibration data are given.— 
N. G. Burton. 

81. Raitses, V. S., & Vitrikush, E. V. Avtomati- 
cheskaia registratsiia sliunootdeleniia pri issledo- 
vanii uslovnykh refleksov pri pomoshchi élektro- 
mekhanicheskogo pribora. (Automatic registration 
of salivation in investigations of conditioned reflexes 
by means of an electromechanical apparatus.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 952-954.—The 
construction of an electromechanical device for regis- 
tration of conditioned and unconditioned salivation 
of a freely moving dog is outlined.—/. D. London. 

82. Schmitt, O. H. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.), & MacPherson, C. Н. An ac operated porta- 
ble electrometer-type millivoltmeter. Rev. sci. In- 
strum., 1954, 25, 910-912.—"A. stable line-powered dc 
millivoltmeter is described which combines the ad- 
vantages of a directly calibrated scale with the long- 
range accuracy of a precision potentiometer. Frac- 
tional millimicroampere current drain and a full-range 
scale of +1 volt with 1 millivolt sensitivity at all 
settings makes the instrument unusually useful for 
biophysical, electrochemical, and physical measure- 
ments.” A circuit diagram and some assembly in- 
structions are given.—N. G. Burton. 

83. Scott, J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Mem. Lab., 
Bar Harbor, Me.) The place of observation in 
biological and psychological science. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 61-64.—Historical origins and 
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mutual contributions of biology and psychology are 
considered. The author concludes that “. . . psy- 
chology students should, as a part of their training, 
have more emphasis placed on the technique of ob- 
jective observation.”—S. J. Lachman. 

84. Shephard, Alfred H. (U. Toronto, Ont.) 
The Toronto Complex Coordinator. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 7-14.—A perceptual-motor task hav- 
ing ten measures of performance is described. One of 
the main features of the apparatus, besides its several 
measures, is the flexibility of the control-display rela- 
tionships. Data are provided to indicate the manner 
in which the measures change as a result of perform- 
ance on a prior task involving reversed movements of 
controls.—E. D. Lawson. 

85. Solms, S. J., Nastuk, W. L., & Alexander, 
J. T. (Coll. Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U., 
New York.) Development of a high-fidelity pre- 
amplifier for use in the recording of bioelectric 
potentials with intracellular electrodes. Rev. sci. 
Instrum., 1953, 24, 960-967.—An "improved" am- 
plifier circuit for recording nerve action potentials 
Írom ultramicroelectrodes is presented. The circuit 
is of the cascade cathode follower type customarily 
used to minimize the time constant of such a record- 
ing system. The “improvement” which it embodies 
is a positive feedback arrangement which minimizes 
electrode capacitance.—N. G. Burton. 

86. Sonnenschein, R. R., Walker, R. M., & Stein, 
S.N. (0. Ill. Coll. Med., Chicago.) А micro glass 
electrode for continuous recordings of brain pH 
in situ. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 702-704.— 
Step-by-step directions are given for the construction 
and use of a glass microelectrode in capillary form 
suitable for making accurate recordings of brain pH 
in living tissue.—N. G. Burton. 

87. Stoll, A. M. (U. S. Naval Air Devel. Center, 
Johnsville, Pa.) A wide-range thermistor radi- 
ometer for the measurement of skin temperature 
and environmental radiant temperature. Rev. sci. 
Instrum., 1954, 25, 184-187.—The instrument de- 
Scribed was developed to serve three purposes: (1) 
to make accurate measurements of skin temperatures 
of small areas; (2) to facilitate the measurement of 
environmental radiant temperatures by increasing the 
useful range of the recording instrument so that both 
tropical and arctic environments could be studied; 
and (3) to minimize the time required for measure- 
ment. Basically, the device consists of a 4-thermistor 
Wheatstone bridge. Output from the bridge is am- 
plified and fed into a microammeter on which deflec- 
tions are read and converted to temperatures by means 
of calibration charts. Calibrations against standard 
black body radiators cover the range from — 50°С to 
+ 30°С for ambient temperatures and — 185°C to 
4- 60°С for radiant temperatures.—N. G. Burton. 

88. Warburton, F. W. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
The scientific status of mental measurement. Brif. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 122-129.—“This paper is largely 
concerned with the fields of mental measurement and 
personality testing. Its first purpose is to consider 
in turn certain factors making for variability of per- 
formance in different investigations, and to discuss 
very briefly the advantages and disadvantages of at- 
tempting to bring these factors under control Six 
factors are considered: (i) tlie use of subjective 
judgments, (ii) control of the experimental situation, 
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(iii) differences between the tests or indicators as- 
sumed to represent certain psychological variables, 
(iv) sampling error, (v) multidimensionality of the 
data, and (vi) variation within the individual."—L. E. 
Thune. 


(See also abstracts 224, 326, 368, 410, 414, 465, 836, 
840, 1103) 


New ТЕЅТ5 


89. Bonnardel, R. Le test B .20. (Test B .20.) 
Travail hwm., 1955, 18, 124-129.—This describes a 
new cube and picture test, similar to the Kohs and B 
.101 of the present author. Distributions are shown 
for 4,000 S's in several occupational groups: young 
engineers, technical agents, draughtsmen, workmen, 
apprentices, administrators. English summary.—R. 
W. Husband. 

90. Cassel, Russell N. The Cassel Developmen- 
tal Record. Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Com- 
pany, 1955. 60 p.—The use of the Cassel Develop- 
mental Record and the psychological theory on which 
it is based are discussed. The word “developmental” 
as it is used herein implies progressive change in 
growth of an individual. Beginning with a person's 
history of entry into an institution or organization, 
most of the data pertinent to his case is maintained in 
this file for current use and future reference purposes. 
23 references.—G. C. Carter. 


91. Lévy-Leboyer, C. Les omissions dans les 
tests collectifs. (Omissions in group tests.) Tra- 
vail hum., 1955, 18, 96-108.—T wo experiments tested 
a hypothesis that certain S's constantly leave omitted 
items. 60 S's took an achievement and an intelli- 
gence test; 53 more took 3 intelligence tests. The 
author contends that the omissions were more due to 
motivation at the moment than to any persisting psy- 
chological trait. English summary—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 1068, 1165, 1615) 


STATISTICS 


92. Anderson, T. W. Some recent results in 
latent structure analysis. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ, Test Serv., 1955, 49-53.—Latent struc- 
ture analysis may be thought of as an analysis of 
discrete data that is analogous to factor analysis of 
continuous data. Models, formulae, and methods of 
treatment are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 


93. Appel, Valentine, & Cooper, George. A re- 
finement in the use of mark-sense cards for test 
research. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 557-560. 
—Recently techniques and devices have been de- 
veloped which obviate the necessity for the time con- 
suming key punching procedure. One of these de- 
vices is discussed. This device consists of several 
components—first, a test scoring machine chasis con- 
taining a sensing unit and plug board. The IBM 
answer sheet is fed into the hopper of this machine. 
Then a tabulating card, with punched holes corre- 
sponding to the item responses, is prepared by the 
second component, which resembles a modified IBM 
reproducer. Unique identifying information for each 
answer sheet is transcribed into the punched card 
concurrently by means of the third component, a 
manually operated keyboard.—G. C. Carter. 
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94. Bartlett, M. S. Factor analysis in psychol- 
огу as a statistician sees it. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1953, No. 3, 23-34.— When statistical material arises 
in a complex and comparatively unexplored field it is 
often reasonable to leave its specification as general 
as possible, at least until further experience about the 
character of its variability has been obtained. The 
estimation and testing of a factorial structure should 
strictly precede any consideration of the estimation 
of the factors for a particular person, though his- 
torically, at least in so far as any rigorous statistical 
discussion is concerned, the reverse appears to have 
been the case. 17 references.—G. C. Carter. 

95. Berkson, Joseph. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Estimate of the integrated normal curve 
by minimum normit chi-square with particular 
reference to bio-assay. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 
50, 529-549.—Statistical model is discussed. It is 
assumed that 5; the observed proportion of individ- 
uals affected out of эң exposed at ғ, can be considered 
a random variable binomially distributed around the 
true P; with variance %* = P,Q;/n,. 28 references. 
—G. С. Carter. 

96. Berkson, Joseph. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Maximum likelihood and minimum x? 
estimates of the logistic function. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1955, 50, 130-162.—There are some situations, 
which occur not infrequently in practice, in which the 
minimum x? and maximum likelihood estimates are 
not identical. Both estimates are “efficient” in the 
sense of Fisher as well as “best asymptotically nor- 
mal” in the sense of Neyman. These characteristics, 
however, refer to asymptotic properties, which are in 
the realm of what Fisher calls the “theory of large 
samples,” where, to quote his “nothing that we say 
shall be true, except in the limit when the sample is 
indefinitely increased; a limit, obviously, never at- 
tained in practice.” 30 references—G. C. Carter. 

97. Bonnardel, R. Caractéristiques des gra- 
phiques des “vectors étendus” de Thurstone dans 
le cas du patron du Bi-factor d'Holzinger. (Char- 
acteristics of graphs of "extended vectors" of Thur- 
stone in terms of Holzinger’s bi-factor pattern.) 
Travail hum., 1955, 18, 135-141.— The author demon- 
strates, by a fictitious example, the particular char- 
acteristics of Thurstone's extended vectors, in which 
a matrix of correlations may be explained from the 
pattern of Holzinger's bi-factor.—R. W. Husband. 

98. Bonnardel, R. Pratique de le technique des 
diagrammes  d'intercorrélations pour l'analyse 
d'une matrice de corrélations admettant le patron 
du bi-factor d'Holzinger. (Use of the method of 
intercorrelational diagrams to analyze a matrix of 
correlations, accepting Holzinger’s bi-factor ap- 
proach.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 130-134 А fic- 
titious example is created, to show how the problem 
indicated in the title can be worked. English sum- 
mary.—R. W. Husband. 

99. Brooks, Samuel H. (Johns H opkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The estimation of an optimum sub- 
sampling number. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 
398-415.—The estimation of the optimum subsampling 
number, moe», such that when this estimate of mep is 
used to take the main sample, the precision of the re- 
sulting estimate of the population mean averages at 
least 90 per cent of the precision obtainable if mu» 
were used is discussed. It is shown that in some 
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cases an adequate subsampling number can be esti- 
mated without a pilot sample—G. C. Carter. 

100. Burgess, George G. (HRRC Chanute Air 
Force Base, Ill.) Use of sequential analysis for 
determining test item difficulty level. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 80-86—An illustration is 
presented of the use of sequential analysis to de- 
termine the level of difficulty of item for a test under 
construction. The test was for a training course 
for mechanics in the air force. “This procedure is 
recommended for item analysis where testing time 
is limited and empirical validation not essential, or 
where the validation will of necessity be conducted in 
another stage of the analysis.”—W. Coleman. 

101. Burke, C. J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Further remarks on one-tailed tests. Psychol. 
Bull., 1954, 51, 587-590.—Psychologists use both 
statistical and psychological models in interpreting 
their data. They should be kept separate; advocates 
of one-tailed tests openly favor their mixing. There 
is no argument against the firm foundation of the 
one-tailed test in theoretical statistics. For applied 
problems there is no argument if results from such 
tests are confined to the laboratory. There are strong 
reasons for keeping results from one-tailed tests out 
of scientific literature. Their use violates both the 
necessary permanent respect for data and the public 
nature of scientific enterprise. Any apparent ad- 
vantage of the one-tailed test can be matched by a 
two-tailed test with double level of confidence. But 
this would lead to general deterioration of soundness, 
precisely as with one-tailed tests —R. Perloff. 

102. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Growing points in factor analysis. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 6, 105-140.—The author presents a com- 
prehensive review of the field of factor analysis with 
particular emphasis upon conceptual and methodo- 
logical advances of the past five years. The attention 
of investigators is drawn to “promising and critically- 
needed points of growth.” 75 references—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

103. Cochran, William С. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A test of a linear function of the 
deviations between observed and expected num- 
bers. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 377-397.— 
An approximate test of significance of the value of L 
is discussed. The test is approximate in roughly the 
same sense in which the goodness of fit x? test is it- 
self approximate, i.e., the test is strictly valid as an 
asymptotic result when the expectations become large. 
The theory of the test is presented first, followed by 
several illustrative examples.—G. C. Carter. 


104. Creager, John A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Some relations among linear composites, multiple 
regression and factor analysis useful in estimating 
unknown correlations. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull, 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-107, iii, 
19 p.—"This Research Bulletin is a technical review 
of certain relationships among the descriptive statis- 
tics of linear composites, multiple regression, and fac- 
tor analysis. Certain methodological implications 
arising from these relationships are discussed. Some 
of these relations, usually presented for a special case, 
are generalized and clarified by the use of a uniform 
notation. The discussion is oriented toward the esti- 
mation of unknown correlations, as exemplified by 
criterion intercorrelations, adequate estimates of which 
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being necessary to the objective formation of job 
families.” —W. F. Grether. 

105. Creaser, James W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An aid in calculating Q-sort factor-arrays. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 195-196.—A table is presented 
from which factor weights may be quickly obtained 
from the factor loadings for each person-array in a 
Q-sort.—L. B. Heathers. i 

106. David, F. N. The transformation of dis- 
crete variables. Ann. hum. Genet., 1955, 19, 174— 
182.—“In all data in which the response is all or none 
the application of tests of significance should take 
account of inevitable discontinuities and of possible 
divergencies from the normal model. The present 
paper discusses the application of the probability in- 
tegral transform to discontinuous data in order that 
tests of significance based on assumptions of con- 
tinuity can be carried out.” 18 references.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

107. Duncan, David B. Multiple range and 
multiple F tests. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 1-41.—One 
objective is to consider several of the procedures 
which have been proposed and to illustrate their basic 
points of difference, using a geometric method with 
simple cases involving only three means. А second 
objective is to present certain simple extensions of 
the concepts of power and significance which are use- 
ful in analyzing these procedures. The development 
of the simple case examples and the latter general 
concepts point the way to a clearer evaluation of the 
relative properties and merits of the procedures in 
general and help the user in making a choice among 
the available procedures. The final objective is to 
present a new multiple range test which combines the 
features considered to be the best from the previously 
proposed tests. 25 references.—G. C. Carter. 


108. Faverge, J.-M. Sur la mesure en psy- 
chologie. (Measurement in psychology.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 417-430.— Discussion 
of the application of statistical methods to psychologi- 
cal research, with emphasis on different types of 
scales, the concept of variance and correlations.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

109. Halperin, Max; Greenhouse, Samuel W.; 
Cornfield, Jerome, & Zalokar, Julia. Tables of 
percentage points for the studentized maximum 
absolute deviate in normal samples. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 185-195.—Tables of upper and ` 
lower limits on the upper 5% and 1% points of the 
distribution of the studentized maximum absolute 
deviate in normal samples are presented. The method 
of computation and the reliability of the tables are 
described, and approximations which may be used to 
supplement the tables are derived and discussed. Ex- 
amples of the use of the tables are given with special 
attention devoted to their use for multiple significance 
testing on a set of means.—G. C. Carter. 

110. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) A 
technique for the development of a multiple ab- 
solute prediction battery. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
69(5), No. 390, 22 p.—A statistical description of a 
method for "selecting from a battery of potential pre- 
dictors that subset of specified age which will have the 
highest prediction efficiency for all the criterion varia- 
bles, irrespective of how well it differentiates among 
them." This is called the multiple absolute predic- 
tion battery. "The index of the prediction efficiency 
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of the selected battery was defined аз the sum of the 
variances of the predicted criteria irrespective of their 
covariances.” —M, A. Seidenfeld. 


111. Jackson, J. Edward, & Ross, Eleanor L. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Extended 
tables for use with the “G” test for means. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 416-433.—Existing sta- 
tistical theory is used to transform the tables of Lord 
into a form such that the significance tests may be 
made quickly without the aid of either a desk cal- 
culator or a slide rule.—G. C. Carter. 


112. Jackson, Robert A. (Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing.) Guessing and test performance. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 74-79.—Two forms of a 
60 item five-choice vocabulary test were administered 
to 106 college freshmen. А second test was con- 
structed using pairs of choices from the 60 item test. 
Instructions were given at different times indicating 
correction for wrong answers or no correction would 
be made. 
right, corrections for choice, and guessing tendencies 
indicated no significant differences. Jackson con- 
cludes that right scores only should be used in scor- 
ing as this is the simplest and as accurate as other 
methods.—JW. Coleman. 

113. Jones, Lyle V. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A re- 
joinder on one-tailed tests. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 
51, 585-586.—Issue is taken with Burke's position 
(see 28: 5211) that the user of a one-tailed test be 
willing to publicly defend the proposition of no differ- 
ence when there is actually a large difference in a 
reverse direction to that predicted. This is not neces- 
sary, since the hypothesis correctly stated tests the 
null (zero or negative differences) against the alter- 
native positive difference. The remainder of Burke's 
points are pragmatic and valid only if it is assumed 
that every application of one-tailed tests is an abuse 
of experimental methodology.—R. Perloff. 


114. Kendall, M. G. (North Carolina State Coll., 
Raleigh.) Further contributions to the theory 
of paired comparisons. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 43- 
62.—Situations often occur in which a set of m ob- 
servers express preferences among т objects and we 
have to select that object, or perhaps that sub-set of 
objects, which are, in some sense, "most preferred." 
The simplest case is the one where there are only two 
objects, 4 and В, and every observer votes for either 
A or B as president of an institution. If 51% of the 
votes are cast for A and 49% for B we declare A 
elected. In doing so we have satisfied 51% of the 
preferences but have had to proceed contrary to 49%. 
When we have to select a sub-set of the n objects as 
“elected” we shall in general, in the absence of com- 
plete unanimity, violate a number of preferences. 
The problem is to do so to the least possible extent — 
С. С. Carter. 


115. Lawley, D. М. A modified method of esti- 
mation in factor analysis and some large sample 
results. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, No. 3, 35-42. 
—A distinction is made between two models used in 
factor analysis. Adopting one of the models and 
assuming that the residual variances are either known 
or in known ratio the estimation of the factor load- 
ings is then considered. Large sample formulae are 
found for the variances and convariances of the esti- 
mates of the loadings.—G. C. Carter. 
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116. Livson, Norman H., & Nichols, Thomas F. 
U. California, Berkeley.) А note on Gaier and 
e's “Pattern Analysis.” Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
77-78.—No basis exists for the Gaier and Lee claim 
(see 28: 125) that the index of dissimilarity (D,,) 
“. .. has a known distribution and thus can be used 
for testing the significance of obtained differences be- 
tween groups of individuals.” However, Mahalano- 
bis’s generalized distance measure (D*,,) reduces to 
Deg for orthogonal and standardized variates of a 
score set, and under these limiting conditions the 
formula for D,, can be used for the computation of 
Dm. D, is an inferential statistic, applicable only 
to certain kinds of group data, while D,,, a descrip- 
tive statistic, “. . . does not allow inferences to be 
made regarding the significance of distances between 
individuals or groups."—R. Perloff. 

117. Maucorps, P.-H. Sciences humaines et 
statistique de distribution libre. (Human sciences 
and free distributions.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 40- 
56.—In social sciences, the normal distribution con- 
cept is often far from realized. The author discusses 
causes, naming two of them as Error Types I and II, 
power and power efficiency. Also taken up are vari- 
ous tests of normality, such as non-parametric posi- 
tion, medians, rank order, contingency, and variance. 
21 references. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

118. Mitzel, Harold E., Rabinowitz, William, & 
Ostreicher, Leonard M. Effect of certain re- 
sponse sets on valid test variance. New York: 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 
Division of Teacher Education, Office of Research 
and Evaluation, 1955. ii, 23 p. (Res. Ser. 26.)— 
Three response sets—defined by the authors as the 
"personal pre-disposition to respond to test items in 
particular ways"—were identified for two groups of 
elementary school teachers who were rated by ad- 
ministrators in Minnesota public schools as superior 
and as inferior, respectively. Results obtained from 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory indicated 
that positive intensity exerted very little effect on 
MTAI validity; negative intensity increased test 
validity; the number of “Undecided” responses, con- 
sidered the Evasiveness response set, were found to - 
have “ап attenuating influence” on the validity of 
the MTAL—I. Linnick. 

119. Moore, Р. С. (U. Coll, London, Eng.) 
The properties of the mean square successive dif- 
ference in samples from various populations. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 434—456.— The use of 
the mean square successive difference as a method of 
estimating variance and testing for homogeneity in 
samples from various non-normal populations where 
the order of the observations can be recorded is dis- 
cussed. It is shown that the relative efficiency of 
such esimates of variance increases as the kurtosis of 
the population sampled increases and any trend effect 
is virtually eliminated. The actual distribution varies 
but can be approximately dealt with by means of a 
Pearson Type III curve with the correct moments.— 
G. C. Carter. 

120. Neuhaus, Jack O., & Wrigley, Charles. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) The quartimax method: an 
analytic approach to orthogonal simple structure. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-105, iv, 23 p.—"This Research Bul- 
letin proposes a completely objective approach to fac- 
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tor analysis that is adaptable to both high- and low- 
speed computational devices as well as to desk cal- 
culating machines. The method, named “quartimax,” 
is used to attain simple orthogonal structure. The 
solution is unique and requires no plotting of graphs. 
The relationship of this procedure to Thurstone's 
“simple structure" and to Burt's method of group fac- 
tor analysis is discussed. Three examples of the 
application of this method and the computational work 
sheet are presented.—IW. F. Grether. 


121. Ottestad, Per. On the analysis of variance 
of percentage fractions. Skand. Aktuar Tidskr., 
1952, 35, 152-159.— (See Soc. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 
1223.) 

122. Patterson, С. Н. (VA Regional Office, St. 
Paul, Minn.) A note on the standard error of 
measurement. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 239-242. 
—Attempts to clarify two main types of difficulties 
involved in interpreting the standard error of meas- 
urement: (1) The meaning to be assigned to an ob- 
tained score on a test and its relation to the “true” 
score corresponding to a given obtained score; (2) 
The type of statement which can be made in any 
situation where probabilities are involved. While 
the author feels there is little “practical significance” 
to the differences involved in these types of difficul- 
ties, he feels that anyone using the standard error of 
measurement should understand the nature and the 
bases of the different kinds of statements one can 
make about these two kinds of interpretations —F. 
Costin. 


123. Peel, E. A. Factorial analysis as a psycho- 
logical technique. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, 
No. 3, 7-22——Complexity of mental phenomena; the 
meaning of mental factors; Burt's hierarchical struc- 
ture; theory of primary mental abilities; factorial 
analysis of temperament and personality; correlation 
of persons; the factorial analysis of qualitative data; 
and the future of factor analysis are discussed. 25 
references.—G. С. Carter. 


124. Penny, Ronald. A method for the analysis 
of data in matrix form. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 
157-163.—A. matrix method is described which is 
applicable to certain types of problems. The method 
may be used to determine to what extent an individ- 
ual's behavior is the same in different situations or to 
determine the extent to which persons of different 
social status in a group agree with regard to the 
social qualifications necessary in individuals of par- 
ticular social status.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

125. Rasch, G. On simultaneous factor analysis 
in several populations. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1953, No. 3, 65-71.—Factor analysis taken as a purely 
empirical descriptive method to be used when we 
really know next to nothing is discussed. In cases 
where more sophisticated models may seem justified 
it is advisable to study the stability of the factor load- 
ings under the change of populations.—G. C. Carter. 

126. Rosenbaum, S. Tables for a nonparametric 
test of location. Ann. math. Statist., 1954, 25, 146— 
150.— (See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 1224.) 

127. Sarhan, A. E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Estimation of the parameters of a skewed 
distribution by linear systematic statistics. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 196-208.—The method 
described is a modification of the standard square 
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root method and involves less calculation (since the 
non-zero offdiagonal elements of T-+ are not re- 
quired). It also leads to computed values of the ele- 
ments in the inverse that are usually more exact.— 
G. C. Carter. 

128. Saunders, David R. The “moderator vari- 
able” as a useful tool in prediction. Proc. 1954 
Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 54-58.— 
Three questions are raised and discussed. These are: 
what is a moderator variable; how do you use a 
moderator variable; and why should you, anyway ?— 
G. C. Carter. 

129. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York), & Hagen, Elizabeth. 
Measurement and evaluation in psychology and 
education. New York: Wiley, 1955. viii, 575 p. 
$5.50.—""The general orientation of the book is prac- 
tical" in providing general foundation for such users 
of tests as teachers, guidance and personnel workers, 
or psychologists. The first 8 chapters deal with basic 
material on history of testing, methods, statistics, 
teachers' tests, and securing information about tests. 
Chapters 9 to 15 consider intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, personality, and projective tests. Chap- 
ters 16 to 20 discuss the use of tests in school, guid- 
ance, personnel, and clinical tasks. Annotated list 
of selected tests in 7 major categories.—C. M. Louttit. 

130. Thurstone, L. L. A method of factoring 
without communalities. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl., Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 59-62.—A method is 
discussed. The computational procedure can be tried 
in a manner analogous to Hotelling's iterative solu- 
tion but it is likely that one of several other alterna- 
tives will be more effective. In one manner of writ- 
ing the problem we get third degree normal equations 
which can be solved by successive approximations 
with additive corrections to the assumed factor load- 
ings.—G. C. Carter. 

131. Topp, Chester W. (Fenn Coll., Cleveland, 
О.), & Leone, Fred С. A family of J-shaped fre- 
quency functions. J. Amer, statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 
209-219.—A family of cumulative frequency functions 
which is believed to be new is presented, It is readily 
handled from the calculational standpoint; has useful 
values of аз and a4, the standard third and fourth 
moments, including the range of values for failure 
data mentioned below; and yields J-shaped frequency 
functions.—G. C. Carter. , 

132. Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
An application of linear and curvilinear joint 
functional regression in psychological prediction. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent, Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-86, iv, 29 p.—"This study con- 
cerns methods of combining test scores for predictive 
purposes when it is known that the scores function 
jointly. Three equations assuming various types of 
joint functional relations are applied to a problem of 
psychological prediction. Dependent variables are 
assumed to be linearly related to each independent 
variable, but between independent variables linear, 
squared, and parabolic joint functional relations are 
considered. Along with the usual multiple regres- 
sion equation these three are fitted to a sample of 436 
graduates of a radio operator course to determine re- 
gression weights and predictive validities. They are 
then used to predict final course grades and four phase 
grades for a second sample of 435 graduates. Al- 
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though the parabolic joint functional equation pro- 
duces a best fit of the data for the first sample, the 
equations lose validity on cross-validation in propor- 
tion to their complexity.” —W. F. Grether. 


133. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) 
Studies of scale and ambiguity values obtained by 
the method of equal-appearing intervals. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 69(3), No. 388, 20 p.—"This mono- 
graph presents a series of studies which provide addi- 
tional data concerning some aspects of the method” 
of equal-appearing intervals as applied to scale and 
ambiguity values.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

134. Wold, H. Some artificial experiments in 
factor analysis. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, No. 
3, 43-64.—Serving to illustrate Whittle's general re- 
sults, the experiments presented bring out the dis- 
tinction between the principal components method as 
applied, respectively, to the moment matrix, the co- 
variance matrix and the correlation matrix of the 
test scores. The three variants are correct under 
alternative assumptions about the factor structure, the 
proper instrument being the moment matrix (or the 
covariance matrix) in case the different tests have 
residuals of equal variance, the correlation matrix in 


case the residual variances are proportional to the- 


variances of the test scores.—G. C. Carter. 
(See also abstracts 14, 820, 1187, 1619) 
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135. Louttit, C. M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Suggestions for handling military reports. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 89.—Military documents often 
appear ". . . with cryptic and usually lengthy contract 
numbers, with authorship concealed in a maze of 
names of approvers, supervisors, superapprovers, co- 
ordinators, etc.” Such documents can “. . . not be 
easily handled by ordinary bibliographic methods. 
. +.” Confusion is caused by the category of mili- 
tary “. . . documents ranging from brief progress re- 
ports to completed research reports which are issued 
in many forms but . . ." which “. . . are not sent by 
the issuing agency to the bibliographic records. . . ." 
It is desirable that military reports “... appear in a 
numbered series so that they can be checked by librar- 
ies or bibliographic services for gaps in receipt."— 
S. J. Lachman. 

136. New York City. Welfare and Health 
Council Committee on Information Services. 
Directory of social and health agencies of New 
City 1954-1955. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. xi, 594 p. $6.00.—Contains informa- 
tion about governmental and voluntary welfare and 
health agencies serving New York City; civic, educa- 
tional, and religious organizations offering services 
in social welfare and related fields; and national 
agencies with offices in New York City. Agencies 
are listed by function classification and alphabetically. 
Names of individuals are listed in a personnel index. 
There is a classified list of directories.—4A. J. Sprow. 

137. Reutt, Józef. Polska bibliografia psycho- 
logiczna. (Bibliography of Polish psychology.) 
Ruch filozof., 1949-1950, 17, 130-133.—In 1939 the 
bibliography of Polish psychology, compiled by the 

staff of the Department of Psychology of Poznan 
University under the editorship of Professor Stefan 
Blachowski was ready for print. During the war 
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the whole material has been lost. In 1949 the work 
started anew, under the same editorship, but with 
new staff. The bibliography will cover the period 
since the middle of the last century and will comprise 
titles of psychological books, brochures and papers 
published by Polish authors both in Poland and 
abroad.—M. Choynowski. 

138. Takagi, Sadaji. (Ed.) The Japanese Psy- 
chological Research. Tokyo: Japanese Psychologi- 
cal Association, (c/o The Faculty of Letters, Univer- 
sity of Tokyo.) No. 1, March 1954. $1.00 per num- 
ber annually —'"Published annually without fixed 
dates." Publishes original articles reporting psycho- 
logical research contributed by members of the Japa- 
nese Psychological Association. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


139. ————. Adelbert Ames, Jr.; Edgar D. 
Tillyer Medalist for 1955. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
45, 333-337.—Citation for the award of the Tillyer 
Medal for distinguished work in physiological optics. 
Includes portrait, 38-item bibliography, and list of 
patents of Adelbert Ames, Jr.—F. Ratliff. 

140. Pamiati velikogo russkogo fizi- 
ologa Ivana Mikhailovicha Sechenova. (To the 
memory of the great Russian physiologist Ivan Mik- 
hail Sechenov.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(6), 769-772.—A summary of Sechenov's contribu- 
tions and their subsequent development at the hands 
of Pavlov.—I. D. London. 

141. [Anon.] Calendar of psychiatry. Bull. 
Isaac Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 182-188.—Men and in- 
stitutions of importance in the psychiatric movement 
listed according to birthdate or date of foundation 
throughout the months of October to December in- 
clusive—S. M. Dominic. 

142. Berge, André. Francoise Boulanger (1920- 
1954). Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 327— 
Obituary. 

143. Carpenter, C. R. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) Calvin Perry Stone, investiga- 
tor and teacher. Science, 1955, 121, 658-659.— 
Obituary. 

144. Cecetka, Juraj. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Psychologia Daniela Lehockého. 
(Psychology of Daniel Lehocky.) Psychol. Casopis, 
1954, 2, 89-102.— Daniel Lehocky was a famous Slo- 
vak pedagogical writer of the 18th-19th century. 
His main interest lay in the field of pedagogical 
practice and he dealt in his writings with problems 
of family and school education. In his book “Оп the 
wise and christian education of children" he dis- 
cussed the individual differences between people, 
problems of the choice of career, equality of sexes, 
etc. He believed in the possibility of development 
of aptitudes and in the importance of practice for the 
development of theory. Russian and English sum- 
maries.—M. Choynowski. 

145. Farr, Clifford B. Review of letters received 
by Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, 1840-1883. Bull. 
Isaac Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 161-171.—With special 
reference to the autograph letters by psychiatrists of 
the period, letters to Dr. Kirkbride are reviewed for 
the period following his appointment as superintend- 
ent of the Department for the Insane of Pennsylvania 
Hospital until his death. The writers are listed al- 
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phabetically; the number of letters written by each is 
stated with such brief biographical information as 
life span, psychiatric appointments, relation to the 
Association (now known as the American Psychiatric 
Association), and to the American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry.—S. M. Dominic. 

146. Herrick, Charles Judson. Clarence Luther 
Herrick: pioneer naturalist, teacher, and psycho- 
biologist. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1955, n.s. 45, 
part 1, 85 p. $1.50.—The author writes an intimate 
and evaluative biography of his brother who died in 
1904 and whose scientific activities ranged widely. 
He was basically interested in comparative neurology 
and psychobiology ; an account of his work and think- 
ing in these fields is given in the 7 chapters of part 
Ill. A brief history of the J. comp. Neurol. is in- 
cluded. 156-item bibliography. Portrait—C. М. 
Louttit. 

147. Koščo, Jozef. (Higher Pedagogical School, 
Prešov, Czechoslovakia.) Dr. I. B. Zoch a jeho 
“Psychologia” z roku 1871. (Dr. I. B. Zoch and 
his “Psychology” of 1871.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 
1, 293-312.— This is a detailed summary and analysis 
(paragraph after paragraph) of the “Psychology” by 
Slovak teacher Ivan Bronislav Zoch, written in his 
27th year of life and preserved as a manuscript in the 
archives of the Slovak National Museum. The ten- 
tative evaluation of the significance of Zoch's work 
for the development of Slovak psychology is sketched. 
Portrait—M. Choynowski. 

148. Natenberg, Maurice. The case history of 
Sigmund Freud; a psycho-biography. Chicago: 
Regent House, 1955, vii, 245 p. $3.95.—Тһе author 
presents “а probing close-up of Freud, as personal 
and searching as the method he devised" in an at- 
tempt to understand the motivation that led to the 
formulation of Freud's system.—N. Н. Pronko. 

149. Nordland, Eva. Nordisk psykologmóte i 
Helsingfors 1953. (Nordic psychological conven- 
tion in Helsingfors 1953.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 
37, 305-316.—A. review of the third convention of 
psychologists from Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland. Although the research interests in 
these countries covered a great variety of topics, cer- 
tain national trends were noticed. There is a strong 
influence of the phenomenological approach in Den- 
mark, while the Swedish psychologists are strongly 
interested in psychometrics and typology. Norwe- 
gian psychology is influenced markedly by the United 
States, being highly dynamic, with research emphasis 
on social psychology. There are close ties between 
psychology and philosophy in Finland, but their psy- 
chologists are also doing research with projective 
techniques. Of the various symposia presented, the 
one on professional ethics was given the most atten- 
tion.—B. Karlsen. 

150. Piéron, Henri. Histoire succincte des Con- 
grés Internationaux de Psychologie. (Brief ac- 
count of international congresses in psychology.) 
Année psychol., 1954, 54, 397-405.—A history of the 
various meetings is presented, from the first con- 
gress at Paris in 1889, with Charcot as president, to 
the 14th in Montreal, in 1954. Many well-known 
psychologists are mentioned. Differences of opinion 
are cited and achievements are stressed. Attention 
is called to the role of psychology in modern civiliza- 
tion, for the service of man. The hope is expressed 
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that the 14th congress may be a precursor of better 
world understanding—G. E. Bird. 

151. Reuchlin, Maurice. L'orientation des re- 
cherches du laboratoire de psychologie expéri- 
mentale de Cambridge. (Orientation of research at 
the psychological laboratory at Cambridge.) Année 
psychol., 1954, 54, 431—437.— Certain aspects of the 
work during the last five years are considered. 
Topics treated are the origin and general character 
of the methods and the realistic quality of experi- 
mental situations, the organization of elements of be- 
havior, methods of management and of analysis. The 
work of Bartlett and others is evaluated, with the 
conclusion that, in spite of differences of opinion as 
to how much importance should be attributed to any 
aspect of research, the work of Cambridge is an essen- 
tial contribution to the evolution of contemporary psy- 
chology. 71-item bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 

152. Riese, Walter. (Med. Coll. Virginia, Rich- 
mond.) Hughlings Jackson's doctrine of con- 
sciousness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 330-337. 
—Sources, versions and elaborations of Jackson’s 
parallelistic notions of the interrelationships between 
physiology and psychology are discussed. It is con- 
cluded that man simply cannot make his own self per- 


“ceptible through any material structure whatever. 


Nor can any material structure serve as an intelligi- 
ble ‘concomitant’ of his self—N. H. Pronko. 


153. Rouart, Julien. Charles Odier (1886-1954). 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 322-326.—Obituary. 


154. Skard, Ase Gruda. David Katz. Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 103-104.—Obituary. 

155. Smith, Gudmund. Psykologi i Amerika. 
(Psychology in the United States.) Nord. Psykol., 
1954, 6, 46-54.—The impressions of American psy- 
chology today by a person who has studied im the 
U. S. for 2 years. There is no such thing as typical 
American psychology, as many Europeans believe. 
American psychology is developing in many direc- 
tions at the present time. The history of the various 
psychological systems and theories is traced back, 
mostly to European psychology and psychologists of 
the 1930s. “Modern psychology belongs to the U..S. 
and we must go there to learn about it.”—B. Karlsen, 

156. Turbayne, Colin M. (U. Washington, Se- 
aille.) Berkeley and Molyneux on retinal images. 
J. Hist. Ideas, 1955, 16, 338-355.—The relations of 
Berkeley’s theory of vision to the philosophy and 
optics of his day are examined. In this development 
Berkeley avoided 2 aspects of the writings on optics, 
on which avoidance his theory depends. These as- 
pects were the confusion of the psychology of vision 
with physiological and physical optics, and the doc- . 
trine that "the act of seeing is an act of judgment." 
—C. M. Louttit. 

157. Vance, Rupert B. & Jocher, Katharine. 
(U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Howard W. 
Odum. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 203-217.—Obituary. 
8-page bibliography. 

158. Vogel, Paul. Sigmund Freuds Beitrag zur 
Gehirnpathologie. (Sigmund Freud’s contribution 
to brain pathology.) Psyche, Heidel, 1955, 9, 42- 
53.—Freud's early work on aphasia is important both 
for the light it throws on the origins of psycho- 
analysis as well as for its lucid criticism of Meynert's 
and Wernicke’s theories of brain function. Freud 
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correctly demonstrated the inadequacies of Meynert's 
“projection” theory, as well as Wernicke’s “associa~ 
tion” schema accounting for speech in neurological 
terms, Freud made clear the fallacy of attempting 
to reduce the functional and psychological to the 
structural and neurophysiological. From this point, 
the way was clear to move in the direction of psycho- 
analysis, no longer hindered by neurophysiological 


models. The ideas of Hughling-Jackson facilitated 
his thinking in this direction. English summary.— 
E. W. Eng. 


159. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. (311 Highland Ave., 
Lyndalia, Wilmington, Del.) istorical inaccura- 
cies. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 197-200.—The 
author corrects five errors in published accounts of 
the historical development of clinical psychology. 
20 references,—L. B. Heathers. 

160. Widy-Wirski, F. Pawlow i Sherrington. 
(Pavlov and Sherrington.) Polski Tyg. Lek., 1951, 
6, 104—108,— The author points to differences between 
the ideas of Pavlov and Sherrington in the light of 
political and social conditions as well as of the ideo- 
logical climate of the environments in which both 
these men have worked. English summary.—M. 
Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 700, 1010) 
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161. Albee, George W. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Psychology in the northern coun- 
tries. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 82-83.—"Psy- 
chology enjoys a healthy and growing vitality in Fin- 
land and in the Scandinavian countries.” Emphasis 
is on “, , . classical problems and methodology though 
there is much interest in personality theory and psy- 
chometrics," Student selection is rigorous; emphasis 
is pcm on individual work by students; psychologi- 

_cal organizations are small; a bimonthly multilingual 
journal, Nordisk Psykologi, is published.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

162. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Abil- 
ity and personality characteristics of introductory 
psychology instructors rated competent and em- 
pathetic their students. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 705-709.—Ratings were obtained from students 
for 16 instructors by using the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instruction, Fluent language capacity was re- 
lated to competence but pure intellectual ability as 
measured by the Miller Analogies test was not. In- 
structors with clinical interests tended to have higher 
pg ratings than those not having such interests. 
—M. Murphy. 

163. Birney, Robert, & McKeachie, Wilbert. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The teaching of psy- 
chology: a survey of research since 1942, Psychol. 
Bull., 1955, 52, 51-68.— Research ditected at the teach- 
ing of psychology (particularly the elementary course) 
is examined in terms of teaching goals, factors affect- 
ing achievement of these goals, measures available to 
research in this area, and future research needs. 
Greater awareness of instruments or tools used by 

other researchers would result in reduced expenditure 
of effort. The lack of a theoretical basis for the re- 
search is the most critical cause of equivocal research 
outcomes in this domain. In many cases it is pref- 
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erable to use “. . . gains as criteria rather than scores 


on a posttest.” 72 references.—R. Perloff. 
164. Blegvad, Mogens. Faget psykologis still- 


ing i dansk videnskabeligt biblioteksvaesen. (The _ 


position of psychology in Danish scientific libraries.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 55-58.—Because of the in- 
creased demand for psychological literature, it has 
been necessary to reorganize the scientific libraries 


in Denmark with respect to publications in this field, —- 
All publications have been classified on the basis of - 


the "Harvard List of Books in Psychology," and will 
be redistributed to five different libraries, each library 
covering certain categories —B. Karlsen. 

165. Brown, Donald R. (Bryn Mawr C. oll., Pa.) 
Teaching personality theory and assessment in in- 


troductory psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 


10, 85-86.— The use of case materials in the class- 
room for studying personality while useful, ". . . are 
open to . . . criticism.” In the attempt to achieve 
aims not accomplished by the use of case material, 
several “. . . 
were administered to a class in general psychology at 
Bryn Mawr College." 


that time were copies of their own tests. Student 


for the method. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 
166. Cohen, Jacob, & Wiebe, G. D. Who are 


standardized paper-pencil procedures - 


Each student was later given © 
test protocols to analyze, which unknown to them at ` 


+. comments were unanimous in their enthusiasm | 


these people? Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 84—85. | 


—Seventy service people (waiters, bellhops, elevator 
operators, etc.) via a “.,. ‘disguised unstructured in- 
terview' . . 
New York were asked about the ^. . . function of 
psychologists, the kind of people they were, and vari- 
ous aspects of their convention behavior." Psycholo- 


gists are often confused with psychiatrists and are ' 


regarded primarily as therapists. Most of those in- 
terviewed “. . . think of us favorably on the whole, 
but two-thirds of them don’t know who we are."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


-” during the 1954 APA convention in- 


167. Hadley, John M., & Asher, E. ]. (Purdue 


U., E. Lafayette, Ind.) Clinical, counseling, and. 
School clinical psychology at Purdue University. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 71—74.—" Confusion 
exists in some quarters about the distinction between 
clinical and counseling psychology." “Whereas the 
clinical psychology major most often prepares for 
work with persons whose behavior represents the 
extreme of maladjustment and for work within the 
medical setting, the counseling psychologist will most 
often apply his training within the relatively normal 
range of adjustment" Similarities and differences 
in academic requirements at Purdue University for 
clinical, counseling, and school clinical psychology 
curricula are described—S, J. Lachman. 


168. Johnson, Donald M., & Vogtmann, Walter 
G. (Mich. St. Coll., E. Lansing.) А motion pic- 
ture test of achievement in psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 69-71.—It is concluded from 
the results of an investigation into “. . . the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of motion pictures for meas- 
uring achievement in a beginning psychology course” 
that ". .. performance on the motion picture test is 
not greatly improved by the beginning psychology 
course.” Scores on multiple choice items relating to 
the motion picture were obtained as part of the final 
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examination for one proup of students and during 
the first week of class for another—S. J, Lachman, 


169, Lehner, George F. J. т Calif., Los An- 
geles. поа acilities in Austria 
and West Germany. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
79-82,—Three tables summarize data on 19 universi- 
ties in Austria and West Germany. With regard to 
most of these institutions, such details as names of 
faculty members, areas of department specialization, 
admission requirements for American students, credit 
for studies in the U.S.A., Ph.D. residence require- 
ments, clinical training facilities, areas of clinical 
training, U.S. psychological journals available, and 
number of Ph.D, candidates in 1953 are provided. 
Some characteristics which distinguish activities at 
these universities as compared with American uni- 
versities are indicated—S, J, Lachman, 


170. Levine, Louis 8. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) School psychologist training programs in 
California. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 123-126.— 
Information supplied in response to an inquiry on 
such programs was analyzed for the 12 institutions 
replying. Significant differences were found. “The 
rofession of psychology must exercise its concern, 
its interest, and its responsibility in the specification 
of standards for the practice of psychology in the pub- 
lic schools. Further, there is a serious need for some 
thorough research on the role of the school psycholo- 
gist and the relationships of this role to the field of 
psychology generally.”—7, E. Newland. 


171. McCary, J. Li, McGaughran, L. S. - (Univ. 
Houston, Tex.) et al. Psychology internship train- 
ing; a panel discussion. J. clin, Psychol., 1955, 11, 
114-126.— This is a transcription of a discussion of 
supervisors of clinical psychology trainees. Each 
supervisor described the training program provided 
by his particular agency.—L. B. Heathers. 


172. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll, Calif.) 
Abnormal psychology as a selective factor in the 
college curriculum. J, educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 101- 
11L—This hypothesis was tested: “The undergrad- 
wate course in abnormal psychology operates as a 
selective factor in the college curriculum, attracting 
students who reveal, as individuals and as a group, 
different patterns of personality adjustment than 
those revealed by students in non-psychology courses 
in the curriculum." Test data supported this hy- 
pothesis, Suggestions are made for similar inquiries 
within other college curricula. 18 references.—F. 
Costin. 

173. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll, Calif.) 
Broadening student experience in mental hygiene 
and abnormal psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 74-78.—"At Whittier college an attempt is 
made to relate closely the student's experience in the 
mental hygiene and abnormal psychology courses." 
"In mental hygiene, emphasis is placed upon the prac- 
tical problems of community mental health, and an at- 
tempt is made to stimulate the student's interest. . . .” 
“In the abnormal psychology course . . . trips are ar- 
ranged to an institution for the mentally defective, a 
hospital for the care of the physically handicapped, a 
school for delinquents, and a state mental hospital. 
Other procedures and possibilities for provoking stu- 
dent interest and enriching class experience are dis- 
cussed.—S. J. Lachman. 
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174. Emil То brevkurser 1 
^ (Two correspondence courses in . 
ogy.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 2 

reply to the critique by Apa ea the two 
correspondence courses in psycho! orwegian, 
by the author of one of them. Mrs. Skard is criti- 
cized for writing a critique of old editions of the 
courses.—B, Karlsen, 


175, Riese, W. La pensée morale en 
prémiers principles d'une ethique médicale, (М! 
thought in medicine, basic principles of medical 
ethics.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1954, x, 82 p.—The principles of moral conduct are 
discussed, and a brief history of medical ethics is 
outlined, The main part of the treatise deals with 
the ethical problems implied in the basic actions and 
decisions of the modern ee, namely ; anamnesis, 
diagnosis, prognosis, therapy, prevention ех- 
pertise, Other chapters with the ethical as; 
of the relations of the physician to patient, physician 
to physician, physician to community, and nuns 
to humanity. The passages discussing interhuman 
relations carry many observations and interpretations 
of interest to psychologists. Throughout the whole 
book an attempt is made to revitalize the principles 
of medical ethics laid down in the Hippocratic oath 
and its different versions —V. J. Bieliauskas, 

176. Roem, Н. А. C. Psychologie, kunst en 
wetenschap. (Psychology, art and science.) Ned. 
Tijdsch. Psychol, 1954, 9, 545-547.— Psychology 
should not be regarded as only half a science, just 
because some artistic thinking and acting finds a 
place in it, but psychology is a complete science, be- 
cause artistic thinking and acting has in itself the 
character of truth.—K. А, Houwink, 


177. Sakoda, James M. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Comment on factor analysis of the APA structure. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 90-92—A cluster 
analysis of the correlation matrix presented by Ad- 
kins in her factor analysis of the structure of APA 
was attempted “, , , using Tryon's method of match- 
ing correlation profiles, seeking the most Бора 
set of clusters.” Four basic correlation profiles, of 
which two ", , , could be divided up into two sets of 
congruent profiles . . ." were obtained The six 
clusters were designated: Ay. Clinical, Ay. Develop- 
mental, B. Experimental, Cy. Quantitative, Cy. Ap- 
plied, D. Social, —S, J. Lachman. 

178, Sanford, Fillmore H. Relations with 
chiatry. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 03.06 On 
October 30 and 31, 1954, the American ais loud 
Association Committee on Relations with Psych 
and the American Psychiatric Association Committee 
on Relations with Psychology held a joint begun 
which involved discussion of a variety of issues, 
ме that “. . . the ultimate test for deem cor 
differences should be what is best for human welfare." 
The committee recommended that the two associa- 
tions “, ‚ . over the next few years . . . seek to estab- 
lish a moratorium on all legislative actions which 
would modify the relations between the two profes- 
sions. . . .” "Letters from state associations and 
from individuals . . . were divided about 50-50 for 
and the ‘truce.’ . . . The divergency of well- 
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179. Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Abel, Theodora 
M. The professional education of the psycho- 
analytic psychotherapist. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1955, 9, 253-261.—In an effort to define the organiza- 
tion, content, and method of a successful training 
program for psychoanalytic psychotherapists, the 
authors report some of their experiences at the Post- 
graduate Center for Psychotherapy in New York.— 


ELN: D 

180. rd, Ase Gruda. To brevkus i psykologi. 
(Two correspondence courses in psychology.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 173-185.—So far, two cor- 
respondence courses in psychology have been pub- 
lished in Norway, one in "educational psychology" 
and the other in “psychology for the layman.” These 
courses are reviewed and discussed in considerable 

` detail—B. Karlsen. 

181. Skodova-Somogyiova, R., & Skoda, С. (In- 
stitute of Brain Diseases, Pezinok, Czechoslovakia.) 
Psychológia na psychiatrii. (Psychology in psy- 
chiatry.) Psychol. Časopis, 1954, 2, 14—29.— This 
paper is devoted to the present situation of psycholo- 
gists in hospitals for mentally ill. It gives an account 
of the problems and activities of the psychologist, 
shows the faulty understanding of his tasks in the 
past, and points to the lack of material equipment for 
fulfilling his duties. The authors discuss the main 
features of psychologist's work in research and diag- 
nosis, as well as in the therapy of neurotic and psy- 
chotic patients. The problem of the psychotherapy 
and rehabilitation in psychoses is analysed in detail 
on the basis of the authors' experience in the Insti- 
tute for brain diseases in Pezinok. Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries. 26 references.—M. Choynowski. 


182. Snyder, William U. (Penn. State U., State 
College.) The personality of clinical students. 
J. counsel, Psychol., 1955, 2, 47-52.—The subjects in 
this study were “423 students who were enrolled in 
а senior-graduate level course entitled "Introduction 
to clinical psychology’.” The data were based on 
responses to the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, the Miller Analogies Test, and the quali- 
fying Comprehensive Examination given by the psy- 
chology department. Criterion data were the ratings 
obtained from judges “who had known the majority 
of the psychology students best" The attempt to 
construct a valid MMPI scale which would differ- 
entiate good prospective clinical psychologists from 
poor prospective clinical psychologists was not suc- 
cessful. "The Taylor, Welsh, and Winne scales did 
not differentiate the two clinical groups. . . ."—M. M. 
Reece. 

183. Super, Donald E. Opportunities in psy- 
chology. New York: Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1955. iv, 96 p. $1.00.—In this manual the author 
describes occupational aspects of psychology. Chap- 
ters are devoted to describing the nature of psychol- 
ogy, prospects of the profession, rewards of psycholo- 
gists, fields of psychology, education and training, 
entering the vocational field and advancement in it, 
and the professional organizations in psychology. 31 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

184. UNESCO. The university teaching of so- 
cial sciences: sociology, social psychology, and 
anthropology. Paris: UNESCO; New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1954. 252 р. 500 fr., $1.75. 
—tThe 4 chapters in this volume are reports of stud- 
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ies made under UNESCO auspices of the teaching of 
social science in 8 countries: Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, and U. S., 
with supplementary data from other countries. P. 
de Bie as coordinator summarizes the reports in a 
chapter discussing the general findings. Claude Levi- 
Strauss considers the place of anthropology in social 
Science teaching. Social psychology teaching in coun- 
tries other than U. S. is reported by Joseph Nuttin 
and in the U. S. by Eugene Jacobson. The final 
chapter includes factual descriptions of social science 
teaching in the 8 countries plus Australia and Ger- 
many.—C. M. Louttit. 


185. Vernon, W. H. D. Diagnostic testing and 
some problems of communication between psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists. Bull. Marit. 
psychol. Ass., 1955, (Spring), 12-29.—Information 
was gathered about the questions asked by psychia- 
trists when referring patients to clinical psychologists 
for testing. Data were obtained from 28 psycholo- 
gists by questionnaire. It was found that the psy- 
chiatrists gave only very general instructions to the 
psychologist about the types of questions to be an- 
swered concerning the patient. This is considered 
to be undesirable, since it limits the usefulness of the 
test service the psychologist can perform in the 
limited available time. It is concluded that better 
communication between psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists is needed, in order that referral questions can be 
made more specific—W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 1141, 1804) 
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186. Bargeton, D., Eon, M., Krumm-Heller, C., 
Libermann, C. & Masson, J. (Société Theraplix, 
Paris, France.) Influence de l'adaptation sur les 
réactions thermorégulatrices au froid chez le rat. 
(The influence of adaptation on thermoregulatory re- 
actions to cold in the rat.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1954, 46, 845-860.—T wo groups of rats, one raised 
under laboratory conditions of constant temperature 
and the other in open air of a Parisian fall and winter, 
were studied. Comparison of the two groups in- 
dicates that adaptation to cold is characterized by (1) 
a change in the general level of heat-exchange (in- 
crease in basal metabolic rate, and improvement in 
protective capacity of the integument) accomplishing 
conditions more favorable in a low-temperature en- 
vironment, and (2) a modification in the active re- 
actions in response to rapid lowering of environmental 
temperature —C. J. Smith. 


187. Bauer, J. (Coll. Med. Evangelists, Los An- 
geles.) Constitutional disorders of homeostasis. 
The genetic aspect of diabetes mellitus, essential 
hypertension and obesity. Acta genet. med. gemel- 
lolog., 1955, 4, 62-70.—Constitutional diabetes mel- 
litus, hypertension and obesity belong to the category 
of abnormal states leading to diseases that are best 
interpreted as a result of deficient homeostatic mecha- 
nisms. The homeostatic defect is genetic in origin 
and involves the functioning of many organs. How- 
ever these three diseases can also develop as mani- 
festations of localized and well defined diseases of any 
oné organ. The symptomatic diabetes, hypertension 
or obesity are less common disease types. The con- 
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stitutional types have a multifactoral (polygenic) 
causation and are difficult to analyze as to mode of 
hereditary transmission. French, German and Italian 
summaries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


188. BroZek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Nutrition and psyche with special reference to ex- 
perimental psychodietetics. Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 
1955, 3, 101-113.—In contrast to the age-old interest 
in the influence of diet on man’s performance capacity 
and his “mind,” the application of scientific methods 
to these problems is of very recent date. Attitudinal 
and psychophysiological factors involved in eating are 
considered briefly. Experiments on diet and behavior 
are discussed in reference to caloric intake, vitamins, 
and amino acids. Controlled investigations made in 
industry are reviewed and potential applications of 
psychometric methods in clinical and field studies are 
noted. Animal studies are considered but it is pointed 
out that the methodology of animal behavior has not 
been fully utilized in the interest of the science of 
nutrition. 80 references.—J. Brožek. 


189. Doroshkevich, A. A. Vozniknovenie im- 
munologicheskikh raktsii pri vozdeistvii uslovnogo 
razdrazhitelia. (The arousal of immunological re- 
actions under the influence of a conditioned stimulus. ) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 108-115.— 
The author's data confirm in their entirety the “fac- 
tual data and basic statements" of Dolin and Krylov 
concerning the ease of arousal of ап organism's “рго- 
tective reactions through the mechanism of the con- 
ditioned reflex." In many cases the effectiveness of 
the immunological action of the unconditioned stimu- 
lus (paratyphus B vaccine) is surpassed by that of 
the conditioned stimulus (NaCl solution). The con- 
ditioned immunological reactions are especially stable 
and enduring (1.5 уеагѕ).—/. D. London. 

190. Fedorov, V. К. О vliianii kofeina na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ myshei. Soob- 
shchenie 2. Dlitel’noe primenenie srednikh doz 
kofeina. (On the influence of caffeine on the higher 
nervous activity of mice. Report 2. Prolonged ap- 
plication of moderate doses of caffeine.) —Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 116-122.—After cessa- 
tion of prolonged application of moderate doses of 
caffeine there appears in mice a temporary decrease 
in the strength of positive conditioned reflexes. This 
means that during the period of reduced strength 
nervous lability is noticeably lowered while the stimu- 
latory processes remain unaffected—J. D. London. 

191. Fleminger, J. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) _The differential effect of cortisone and of 
A.C.T.H. on mood. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 123- 
130.—Cortisone led to an elevation and ACTH to a 
depression of mood in a young woman with psoriasis. 
It is suggested that this mood change is brought 
about by changes in relative proportions of androgens 
and other adrenocortical products. 19 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


192. Harriman, Arthur E. Provitamin A selec- 
tion by Vitamin A depleted rats. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 45-50.—“This experiment was executed to 
test the experimental prediction that Vitamin A de- 
pleted rats can learn to select a Provitamin A sub- 
stance in such quantities as to alleviate the severity 
of the deficiency syndrome." .After 14 days of choice, 
the experimental animals make the Provitamin А 
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choice significantly more than do the controls.—Z. 
Luria. 


193. Hertzman, Alrick B. (St. Louis U., Mo.) 
Heat and cold. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 79— 
106.—Pertinent literature from Aug. 1951 to July 
1954 is reviewed. Material is organized and dis- 
cussed in terms of the following problems under 4 
major headings. Heat exchanges: methods, deep 
body temperature, heat transfer, air conditioning func- 
tion of the upper respiratory mucosa, insensible per- 
spiration ; Heat ; thermal tolerance, sweating, cutaneous 
blood flow; Cold: peripheral circulatory responses to 
cold, muscular performance, cold adaptation, cold in- 
jury, nutrition and climate; Nervous Mechanisms: 
Pio mechanisms. 279 references.—M. J. Wayner; 

f. , 


194. Ingalls, Theodore H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Environment and heredity. In 
Galdston, I., Society and medicine, (see 30: 8), 70- 
82.—The history of controversy over prenatal mal- 
formations illustrates the futility of extreme posi- 
tions in the heredity-environment argument.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

195. Kandror, I. S. О peredelke i sdvige vo 
vremeni dinamicheskogo stereotipa u cheloveka. 
(On alteration and displacement in time of the 
dynamic stereotype in man.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 799-802.—“The typical diurnal 
temperature cycle is one of the manifestations of the 
dynamic stereotype in man.” ‘This is conditioned to 
a complex of stimuli. Alteration of the dynamic 
stereotype through absence of several of these stimuli 
is a more or less difficult task—J. D. London. 


196. Malméjac, J, & Gross, A. Influence du 
systéme nerveux sur l'activité cortico-surrénale. 
Importance fonctionnelle de la liaison médullo- 
cortico-surrénalienne. (Influence of the nervous 
system on adrenal cortical activity. Functional im- 
portance of the liaison between adrenal cortex and 
medulla.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 450-453. 
—Transíusion experiments with anesthetized dogs 
indicate that activity of the adrenal medulla is essen- 
tial for the release of adrenocortical hormones in 
response to stress. Endocrine relays via the adrenal 
medulla and the hypophysis appear to be involved.— 
C. J. Smith. 

197. Markosian, A. A. Ob uslovnoreflektornom 
izmenenii svertyvaniia krovi. (On conditioned-re- 
flex change of coagulation of the blood.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 911-918.—Pain, as 
stimulus, sharply accelerates blood clotting. Pair- 
ing with an indifferent stimulus brings about ac- 
celerated clotting, conditioned to the latter. Fine 
differentiations between stimuli are attainable. One 
may conclude that the "presence of cortical regula- 
tion of blood coagulation" has thereby been demon- 
strated.—. D. London. 

198. O'Kelly, Lawrence L, & Weiss, Henry H. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The effects of ether and a 
barbiturate on water regulation in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 123-125.—"'Male 
albino rats maintained on a 23.5-hr. water depriva- 
tion were administered ether or Dial or suitable con- 
trol conditions for these drugs. They were then al- 
lowed .5-hr. drinking periods. Ether was found to 
depress drinking and Dial was found to enhance 
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drinking. Diuresis tests of dehydrated and hydrated 
animals under these experimental conditions showed 
no differential diuretic effect on the dosage levels of 
ether and Dial administered."—L. I. O’Kelly. 

199, Roeder, Kenneth D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Spontaneous activity and behavior. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1955, 80, 362-370.—Spontaneous ac- 
tivity of organisms and neural tissue is described as 
they relate to behavior. “The physiological basis of 
behavior cannot be constructed merely from the sum- 
mation or interrelationship of reflexes. Nor is this 
possible by the invocation of spontaneous activity 
alone. Since behavior cannot yet be described ade- 
quately in physiological terms, there are certainly 
many subtle characteristics of nerve cells that are 
unappreciated; yet a more workable approach to the 
problem is afforded by considering both the stable 
and the unstable states of nerve cells and nerve cell 
combinations.” —C. M. Louttit. 

200. Scherrer, ], Samson, M. & Soula, C. 
Etude électromyographique de la fatigue muscu- 
laire normale. (Electromyographic study of normal 
muscular S J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 
517-520.—Global muscular activity, recorded during 
successive rhythmic movements on a fixed-weight 
ergograph, increases steadily. This augmentation 
depends on an increase in amplitude of the recorded 
potentials and on a prolongation of the total duration 
of electromyographic activity of each movement dur- 
ing its active phase.—C. J. Smith. 

201. Selye, Hans. "Critical period" for inhibi- 
tion of inflammation by a primarily neurogenic 
stress-situation. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 124— 
127.—Inflammations induced in 120 laboratory rats 
by the “granuloma pouch" method were found “most 
effectively inhibited by systemic stress" (immobiliza- 
tion of Ss) from 3 to 5 days after experimental in- 
jury. Results are discussed in relation to the “tri- 
partite pathogenesis” concept.—L. A. Pennington. 

202. Steggerda, F. R. (U. Illinois, Urbana. 
The digestive system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 
17, 129-154.—Material is reviewed and discussed in 
terms of the following major topics: Mouth, Esopha- 
gus, Stomach, Gall bladder and bile, Pancreas, Small 
intestine, Intestinal secretions and absorption, Colon. 
167 references.—M. J. W. ayner, Jr. 

203. Taschdjian, E. (St. Francis Coll, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Heredity as a communication. Sci- 
entia, 1955, 90(514), 62-73.—The author carefully 
cites experimental evidence. “In previous papers, 
this writer has proposed a concept of the genotype 
which considers the latter as a set of symbols em- 
bodying a prescriptive norm. The advantage of this 
view is that it can account satisfactorily for all the 
experimental evidence without necessitating the nu- 
merous auxiliary hypotheses required by the cus- 
tomary view which regards the genotype as an ag- 
glomeration of inert particles. . . . Ontogenetic gene 
action can be treated as a set of signals sent over a 
communication network, where a receiver such as an 
enzyme or hormone is at the same time a sender and 
where resulting interferences or ‘noise’ will determine 
the different reactions of various cells in one body in 
spite of the fact that they all contain the same gene 
set."—N. De Palma. 


204. Thiéblot, L. (École de Médecine, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Р. de D., France.) Le réle functionnel 
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de l’épiphyse. (The functional role of the epiphysis.) 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1954, 13, 189-207.—The effects of 
epiphysectomy, grafts, implants, and pineal gland ex- 
tracts on total phosphorus, body weight, and sex, 
pituitary and suprarenal glands were studied. Re- 
sults indicate that the pineal gland plays an antago- 
nistic role in the normal inhibition of the hypophysis. 
22 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

205. Travina, A. А. О summirovanii uslovnykh 
razdrazhitelei. (On summation of conditioned stim- 
uli) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 808- 
814.—Union of a conditioned stimulus, bilaterally re- 
inforced through stimulation of the tongue, with a 
conditioned stimulus of the same kind, unilaterally 
reinforced, leads to excitation of the ipselateral "point 
of cortical representation of the unconditioned ali- 
mentary reflex," leading finally, however to the de- 
velopment of a "limiting inhibition" at this point. 
Union with a conditioned stimulus of a different kind, 
unilaterally reinforced, on the other hand, increases 
the excitability of this "cortical representation."— 
I. D. London. 


206. Weil-Malherbe, Н. (Runwell Hosp, Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) The effect of convulsive 
therapy on plasma adrenaline and noradrenaline. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 156-162.—Unmodified elec- 
troshock produces an increase of about 75% in plasma 
adrenaline concentration immediately after shock and 
this subsides in about ten minutes. Plasma nor- 
adrenaline concentration is increased about 4095 and 
this declines more slowly. 24 references.—]V. L. 
Wilkins. 

(See also abstracts 70, 77, 78, 85, 87, 262, 279, 437, 
709, 784) 
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207. Albe-Fessard, D., & Szabo, T. Observa- 
tions sur l'interaction des afférences d'origines 
périphérique et corticale destinées a l'écorce céré- 
belleuse du chat. (Observations on the interaction 
of afferents of peripheral and cortical origin termi- 
nating in the cerebellar cortex of the cat) J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 225-229. Interaction 
of stimulation of peripheral nerves and cortex (soma- 
tic sensory areas I and II and sigmoid gyrus) is 
studied at the level of the paramedian lobe of the 
cerebellum. Most frequently observed is a progres- 
sive diminution of the response to the test shock, the 
maximum depression of response occurring 40 msec. 
after the conditioning shock, with recovery in 120- 
150 msec.—C. J. Smith. 


208. Bonvallet, M., Dell, P. & Hugelin, A. 
(8 ôpital Henri-Rouselle, Paris, France.) Influence 
le l'adrénaline sur le contréle réticulaire des ac- 
tivités corticale et spinale. (Influence of adrenalin 
on the reticular control of cortical and spinal ac- 
tivity.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 262-265.— 
Two mechanisms, integrated at brain-stem level, 
maintain an adjustment of activity level of the cere- 
brospinal nervous system with the level of peripheral 
sympathetic tonus. One mechanism is humoral—the 
action of adrenalin on that part of the reticular forma- 
tion responsible for cortical activation; the other is a 
neural system inhibiting cortical and spinal activity. 
—C. J. Smith. 
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209. Burn, J. Н. (U. Oxford, England.) Vis- 
ceral functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1955, 17, 293-310.—Literature pertinent to 
the following topics was reviewed: hypothalamus and 
pituitary, hypothalamic and posterior lobe extracts, 
paraventricular nucleus and oxytocin, release of pitui- 
tary hormones, pituitary and renal circulation, pseu- 
docholinesterase, cholinesterase in glial tumors, sym- 
pathin in the brain, peripheral ganglia in blood ves- 
sels, carotid body and sinus, acetylcholine and sodium 
transport, transmission of sensory impulses, salivary 


glands, 5-hydroxytryptamine, epinephrine, gastric 
secretion and histamine. 88 references.—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 


210. Buser, P., & Heinze, G. Effets d'une as- 
sociation de stimuli périphériques hétérogénes sur 
l'activité de certaines aires corticales chez le chat. 
(Effects of association of heterogeneous peripheral 
stimuli on the activity of certain cortical areas of the 
cat.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 284—287.— 
Exploring the zone lying between two primary sen- 
sory receiving areas, it is possible to locate points 
that respond to combined stimulation of the two 
modalities, although not responding to stimulation of 
each separately. A mechanism of interaction in- 
volving reverberation within each sensory area is 
hypothesized.—C. J. Smith. 

211. Canestrari, R., Crepax, P., & Machne, X. 

Bologna U., Italy.) Modifications de l'activité 
électrique du gyrus sygmoidien du chien et du 
chat par application de strychnine sur le cortex 
neocerebelleux. (Modifications of electrical activity 
of the sigmoid gyrus in.dog and cat by application of 
strychnine to the neocerebellum cortex.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 19-31.—Experimental results 
on 12 dogs (5-10 kg.) and 19 cats (1.3-3.4 kg.) are 
given. Local application of strychnine to the lobulus 
ansiformis of the cerebellum increases the amplitude 
of electric potentials of the motor cortex contralateral ; 
similar but less marked increases are often observed 
on the motor ipsilateral cortex as well as on the tem- 
poral and parietal lobes. The results are analyzed 
in detail and possible explanations of the negative 
results obtained by Walker are given. 45-item bibli- 
ography. French, German, English summaries.—4. 
Manoil. 

212. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Conduction and transmission in the 
nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 243- 
268.—A. survey of the literature from June 1953 to 
June 1954 pertinent to the following major topics: 
Properties of the resting nerve and muscle fiber, Ac- 
tive nerve and muscle fiber, Transmission at junctions 
and cholinergic systems. 163 references.—M. /. 
Wayner, Jr. © 

213. Cummings, Jonathan Walkley. The effect 
of electric shock upon duration of alpha block in- 
duced by visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 152-153.—Abstract. 

214. Delgado, José M. R. Cerebral mechanisms 
possibly related to pain and fear. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 576-578.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

215. Denny-Brown, D. & Chambers, R. A. 
Visuomotor function in the cerebral cortex. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 566-567. 
—Abstract and discussion. E 
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216. Gaze, R. M., & Gordon, G. (Oxford U., 
Eng.) Some observations on the central pathway 
for cutaneous impulses in the cat. Quart. J. exp. 
Physiol., 1955, 40, 187-194.—“The responses of single 
neural units in the cat's thalamus to electrical stimula- 
tion of the saphenous nerve, and to mechanical stimu- 
lation of the saphenous skin area have been studied 
after chronic lesions had been made in various parts 
of the spinal pathway." Thalamic responses were 
found after the whole spinal cord had been cut except 
for the dorsal columns, and after cutting the dorsal 
columns if one or both of the ventrolateral columns 
had been left intact. Results indicate that several 
possible paths exist for impulses from the saphenous 
nerve to the thalamus and do not support any simple 
diagrammatic representation of the afferent cutaneous 
pathway.—J. L. Brown. 

217. Ischlondsky, N. Dorin. (301 Park Ave., 
New York.) The inhibitory process in the cere- 
brophysiological laboratory and in the clinic. J. 
nerv., ment. Dis.; 1955, 121, 5-18.—The general nature 
of inhibition and experiments demonstrating the ac- 
tive nature of the inhibitory process are first dis- 
cussed and then related to significant neurological 
phenomena in multiple personality. The paper con- 
cludes with characteristics and positive significance 
of the inhibitory process.—N. H. Pronko. 

218. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, 25, D. C.) The thalmo-cortical cir- 
culation of neural impulse. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 343-348.—Campion's formulation of 20 
years ago concerning the thalamo-cortical circulation 
of neural impulse is believed to be supported by cur- 
rent neurophysiological evidence. The hypothesis 
accounts for normal thought as well as the phenomena 
of brain injury, schizophrenia, and of prefrontal 
lobotomy. 17 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

219. Jerison, Harry J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, O.) Brain to body ratios and the 
evolution of intelligence. Science, 1955, 121, 447- 
449.—A. single rational function is developed which 
replaced four empirical equations otherwise necessary 
to describe the data. The general relationship be- 
tween brain weight and body weight enables estima- 
tion of expected brain weight for any given body 
weight. Deviations from expectations in primates 
can be accounted for by assuming a special evolution 
of the brain in the direction of the development of 
additional cerebral tissue, the weight of which is in- 
dependent of the body weight.—S. J. Lachman. 

220. Karandaev, S. E. Rasshirennoe zasedanie 
Prezidiuma AMN SSSR, posviashchennoe prob- 
leme “Tipy vysshei nervnoi deiatelnosti" (Еп- 
larged session of the Presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, dedicated to the prob- 
lem “Types of Higher Nervous Activity.") Zh. 
vyssh. теғ. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 955-959.—Sum- 
maries are provided of papers read at meetings held 
in Moscow, May 14-16, 1953. The papers present 
results of experimental and clinical studies ca types 
of higher nervous activity—I. D. London, | 

221. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, Can.) The cingulate gyrus in rela- 
tion to consciousness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 34-39.—Observations are reported of the chronic 
pre- and post-operative behavior of 18 cats and 12 
monkeys in which portions of the limbic area of the 
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frontal lobe were removed bilaterally. Inferences 
are made to the functions of the cingulate area in 
man. 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

222. Lilly, John C., Hughes, John R., Alvord, 
Ellsworth C., Jr., & Galkin, Thelma W. (National 
Institutes of Mental Health, USPHS, Bethesda, Md.) 
Brief, noninjurious electric waveform for stimula- 
tion of the brain. Science, 1955, 121, 468-469.— 
The rationale for devising “. . . a waveform whose 
Shape does not change with repetition frequency 
. +.” and which “. .. has а net zero current and an 
invariant interval between the positive and negative 
peaks with change of frequency" is discussed. Re- 
sults from observations on two unanesthetized mon- 
keys are presented. “From these results, it is con- 
cluded that this form of electric current does not 
detectably injure cellular function or structure when 
it is passed through the cortex near threshold values 
4 to E Hours per day for 5 to 15 weeks.” —S. J. Lach- 
man. 

223. Lindsley, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Higher functions of the central nerv- 
ous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 311-338. 
—The literature reviewed is organized and discussed 
in terms of two major topics: theoretical considera- 
tions of brain and neuron organization and the prob- 
lem of behavior, and experiments bearing on ex- 
citability and scanning role of alpha rhythm in 
relation to behavior and psychological processes. 68 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

224. Liss, Henry R., Morgan, Walter V., & Met- 
tler, Fred A. (Columbia U., New Y. ork.) Perma- 
nent implantation of electrodes in spinal cord for 
obtaining spontaneous action potentials. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 88, 578-581.—A technic 
is described for the construction and implantation of 
electrode in the spinal cord of the cat. Silver wire 
of 0.0035 inch diameter is used and protected by a 
polyethylene sheath. The method permits recording 
of spontaneous cord potentials in an unanesthetized, 
freely-moving animal—B. 4. Maher, 

225. Livingston, Robert B., & Hernández-Peón, 
Raúl, £5 . California, Los Angeles.) Somatic func- 
tions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1955, 17, 269-292.—А survey of the pertinent litera- 
ture from June 1953 through June 1954 organized 
and discussed in terms of the following topics: In- 
troduction, Studies on the input side of the system, 
Studies on the output side of the System, and trans- 
actional mechanisms, 324 references.—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 3 


226. Mazurkiewicz, Jan. Wstep do psychofiz- 
jologii normalnej. Tom I. Ewolucja aktywności 
korowo-psychicznej. (Introduction to normal psy- 
chophysiology. Vol. I. Evolution of cerebro-mental 
activity.) Warsaw: P.Z.W.L., 1950. 379 p.—this 
textbook is devoted to the relation of cortical and men- 
tal activities. The first part deals with the psycho- 
dynamig genesis of mental activities, while the second 
part is concerned with the neurodynamic genesis of 
cortical activities. “Chronogenous mental develop- 
ment goes parallel to the topogenous development of 
particular levels or transforming stations of the cere- 
bral cortex; the mental differentiation must agree 
with the differentiation of corresponding cerebral 
organs.” —M. Choynowski. 
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227. Merlis, J. K., & Lombroso, С. Audiomotor 
mechanisms in extratemporal cortex. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 565-566.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

228. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, Eng.) Differential cerebral electrostimula- 
tion. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 110-122.—Subconvul- 
sive, brief, unidirectional, rectangular impulses were 
applied bitemporally just above each ear. Motor, 
sensory, and respiratory effects of the current dimin- 
ished progressively as frequency was raised, but out- 
put of adrenaline increased progressively. Effects 
are probably due to differences in chronaxie and re- 
fractory period in the different types of neurone.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

229. Motokawa, K., Tsukahara, S, & Ebe, M. 
Cortical response to intermittent stimulation with 
coloured light in the cat. Jap. J. Physiol., 1953, 3, 
191-199.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7 (б), abs. 4056.) 

230. Pechtel, Curtis; Masserman, Jules H, 
Schreiner, Leon, & Levitt, Melvin. Differential 
effects of lesions of the mediodorsal nuclei of the 
thalamus on normal and neurotic behavior in the 
cat. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1955, 121, 26-33.—Fol- 
lowing up a prior study, further data are presented 
on the effects of injury of the mediodorsal nuclei on 
normal and experimentally-induced neurotic behavior. 
8 normal cats and 9 cats made experimentally neu- 
rotic showed effects on prior learning, neurosis, new 
learning, olfaction, affective behavior and social re- 
sponsiveness.—N. H. Pronko. 

231. Penfield, Wilder. (Montreal Neurological 
Institute, Montreal, Que., Can.) On the functional 
organization of the human brain. Main Currents in 
Modern Thought, 1954, 11(2), 27-30.—Reprinted 
from Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1954, 98(5). (See 29: 
5053.) Reviews the concepts of brain areas related 
to conscious experience and relates "memory pat- 
terns" to the temporal lobes.—C. M. Louttit. 

232. Popov, Nicolas A, & Popov, Catherine. 
Observations neuro-électroencéphalographiques 
sur les réactions corticales chez l'homme. 11: Les 
réflexes conditionnés électrocorticaux chez Ї- 
homme. (Neuro-electroencephalographic observa- 
tions on the cortical reactions in man. II. The elec- 
trocortically-conditioned reflexes in man.) Année psy- 
chol., 1954, 54, 323-343.—Six individuals with stable 
alpha waves were subjected to more than 200 ex- 
periences during more than a year, In the course 
of a sound-light combination the latency of action 
of sound on the alpha either increases or dimin- 
ishes. The longer the period of retardation the 
longer the latency. When sound is accompanied by 
light during the formation of sound-light condition- 
ing, the latency of action of sound over the alpha 
waves varies. The latency of the electro-cortical con- 
ina reflex is variable. 27 references.—G. E. 

а. 

233. Pribram, Karl Н. Toward a science of 
neuropsychology (method and data). In Patton, 
R. A., Current trends in psychology . .. , (see 30: 
16), 115-142 .— Studies relating neurology and psy- 
chology have been limited because behavior has been 
manipulated and brain function inferred, or the brain 
has been manipulated and behavior measured. In 
this paper the author reports results of experiments 
on monkeys in which “both the central nervous sys- 
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tem and environmental conditions were manipulated 
and the interaction of these manipulations with the 
behavior of the organism has been measured.” 19 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

234. Rinaldi, Franco, & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) Alerting re- 
sponses and actions of atropine and cholinergic 
drugs. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
387-395.—Electroencephalographic studies of rabbits 
injected with selected drugs indicated that acetylcho- 
line produced “а diffuse abrupt and transitory change 
.. . identical with an alerting reaction" ; isofluorophate 
produced a long-lasting steady EEG pattern of alert- 
ness; atropine evoked a sleep pattern, inhibiting all 
alerting responses induced by physiological stimula- 
tion and by “direct stimulation of the midbrain reticu- 
lar substance.” It is suggested that the “mesodien- 
cephalic activating system is the specific site of action 
of atropine and cholinergic drugs.” 28 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

235. Rinaldi, Franco, & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) Cholinergic 
mechanism involved in function of mesodiencepha- 
lic activating system. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 396-402.—By  electroencephalo- 
graphic, surgical, and histological methods applied to 
rabbits injected with acetylcholine, isofluorophate, 
or atropine, it was found that the site of action of 
cholinergic drugs is “at the mesodiencephalic level 
... and that the function of this system is cholinergic 
in nature."—L. A. Pennington. 

236. Rioch, David McK. Certain aspects of 
“conscious” phenomena and their neural corre- 
lates. Amer. J. Psychiat 1955, 111, 810-817.— 
Transactions of living organisms with environment 
are classified on the basis of complexity with spatial 
and temporal factors involved, particularly anticipa- 
tory behavior, dealt with by different phylogenetic 
levels of the central nervous system. Four major 
classes of subjective phenomena are discussed and 
related to activities in certain areas of the nervous 
system or to modes of interaction with the environ- 
ment. 20 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

237. Segundo, J. P., Naquet, R., & Arana, R. 
Subcortical connections from temporal cortex of 
monkey. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
515-524.— Through the use of electroencephalographic 
and strychnine neuronographic methods it was found 
that "there are close functional relationships between 
the basal ganglia and superior gyrus of the temporal 
lobe." This and other results suggest a “funda- 
mentally different mode of organization of connec- 
tions, and hence of function, (than) of the second 
temporal gyrus.” Findings are discussed in relation 
to somatic, autonomic, and psychic phenomena. 34 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

238. Semmes, Josephine, & Chow, Kao Liang. 
(Yerkes Laboratories, Orange Park, Fla.) Motor 
effects of lesions of precentral gyrus and of lesions 
sparing this area in monkey. А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 546-556—Anatomical, histologi- 
cal, and behavioral effects of unilateral ablation of 
the precentral gyrus and those “of a massive lesion 
sparing this area” in 5 monkeys were studied. The 
behavioral differences reported are for the most part 
“quantitative rather than qualitative"—the contra- 
lateral abnormalities consequent to the 2 surgical 
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approaches were similar though differing in duration. 
These and other findings are related to the experi- 
mental literature. It is concluded that “these results 
suggest a complicated interaction between the 2 hemi- 
spheres and a plasticity of function rarely envisaged 
in existing theories." 20 references.—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

239. Sharapov, B. I. K voprosu o vzaimoot- 
noshenii dvukh korkovykh signal’nykh sistem posle 
vykliucheniia mnogikh perifericheskikh analiza- 
torov. (On the interrelation of the two cortical 
signal systems after exclusion of many peripheral 
analyzers.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 
80-84.—A description of the activity of the two sig- 
nal systems in a patient suffering from pathological 
deprivation of the senses with the exception of hear- 
ing and sensitivity in the first three fingers of the left 
hand.—I. D. London. 

240. Sperry, R. W., Miner, Nancy, & Myers, R. E. 
(Calif. Inst. Technol, Pasadena.) Visual pattern 
perception following subpial slicing and tantalum 
wire implantations in the visual cortex. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 50-58.—Cats were trained 
on visual form discrimination of a high level of dif- 
ficulty following “multiple sub-pial knife cuts inter- 
secting one another in criss-cross patterns and ex- 
tending through the depth of the grey matter" or “the 
cortex was densely riddled with tantalum wires in- 
serted in random patterns throughout the visual area 
and the subjacent white matter." Neither of these, 
operative approaches had measurable decremental 
effect of visual pattern perception, and "indicates that 
transcortical intragriseal conduction, including direct 
current flow, is not of critical importance in visual 
pattern perception.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

241. Spiegel, E. A., Wycis, Н. T., Orchinik, Gs 
& Freed, H. Thalamic chronotaraxis. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 469-471.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

242. Stevens, Harold, & Fazekas, Joseph F. 
Experimentally induced hypotension; clinical and 
electroencephalographic consequences. .M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 416-424.—By use 
of hypotensive drugs and a tilt table 21 patients were 
studied by way of EEG and cerebral blood flow meth- 
ods. The latter was found the determining factor in 
inducing EEG changes. The stereotyped sequential 
pattern to tilting was found to end in mild convul- 
sion and suggested its use as a substitute for certain 
shock therapies —L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 10, 65, 80, 86, 152, 158, 160, 249, 
256, 346, 352, 387, 393, 621, 1419, 1420) 
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243. Abuladze К. S. Differentsirovanie sim- 
metrichnykh razdrazhenii. (Differentiation of sym- 
metrical stimulations.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 803-807.—Data are adduced to show that 
differentiation of responses to symmetrical “Stimula- 
tion of the skin and auditory apparatus can be formed 
in dogs.—I. D. London. 

244. Aldrich, Virgil C. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
O.) Is an after-image a sense-datum? Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 369-376.—The ‘author ex- 
amines various views regarding the status of after- 
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images. For Berkeley, the after-image, since it is a 
sensation, would obviously be a sense-datum. Berke- 
ley’s view has the merit of pointing out that a physi- 
cal object as perceived is indeterminate and relative, 
but his view is excessively subjective. The author 
suggests that objects are more or less determinate. 
In the case of the after-image, since it occurs after 
the object’s removal, we do not even have a clear 
case of sensing.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

245. Anderson, William Strong, Jr. An investi- 
gation of reading achievement as an affective de- 
terminant in perception of verbal and non-verbal 
symbols. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 81-82.— 
Abstract. 

246. Andrieux, Cécile. Recherches expérimen-' 
tales sur les méchanismes de défense. (Experi- 
mental research in the mechanisms of defense.) 
Année psychol., 1954, 54, 425-430,— Theories of per- 
ception are compared with the experience of clinicians 
and investigators. "The theorists express doubt re- 
garding the mechanism of unconscious repression in 
perception. All experience in perceptive defense, 
however, suggests the existence of a general system 
of sensitization or inhibition, in the face of threaten- 
ing stimuli, as in the correlation between tests of per- 
ception and memory.—G. E. Bird. 


247. Baker, С. А. (U. California, Davis) Or- 
ganoleptic ratings and analytical data for wines 
analyzed into orthogonal factors. Food Res., 1954, 
19, 575-580.—Factor analysis was applied to chemi- 
cal data and wine tasters’ scores for samples of Ries- 
ling and Cabernet wines. Each subject’s scores were 
treated as an independent measure of quality; some 
subjects were shown to be poor in that their Scores 
did not conform to the correlation matrix. The 
analysis showed a general quality factor which de- 
pended heavily on certain variables, perhaps differ- 
ent for the two wines, and was little affected by 
others. Several less important factors were also 
found. The results indicated the possibility of esti- 
mating the quality of wines on the basis of non- 
sensory tests.—D. R..Peryam. 

‚ 248. Bay, E. Optische Faktoren bei den ráum- 
lichen Orientierungsstórungen. (Optical factors in 
disturbances of orientation in space. Dtsch. Z. 
Nervenheilk., 1954, 171, 454-459. — (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 2747.) 

249. Benjamin, Robert М. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) Cortical taste mechanisms studied by 
two different test procedures. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 119-122. —'The quinine thresholds 
as measured by the one-bottle, I-hr. method are sig- 
nificantly higher than the two-bottle, 24-hr. thresholds. 
Ablation of the cortical receptive area for the IXth 
and chorda tympani nerves, which increases the two- 
bottle, 24-hr. thresholds, has no effect on the one- 
bottle, 1-hr. thresholds."—7., 7. O"Kelly. 

250. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), Miller, George A., & Zimmerman, Claire. 
Discriminative skill and discriminative matching 
in perceptual recognition. J. erp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 187-192.—Lists of 8, 16, 32, or 64 monosyllabic 
words were learned by a free recall method. Before, 
during, and after this learning period, tests were 

made of S's ability to recognize these words spoken 
in the presence of a severe masking noise. Both re- 
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call and recognition scores increased with practice, 
. . . The improvement in accuracy of recognition is 
attributed to two different learning processes: (a) 
the acquisition of discriminative skill, which seems 
to involve an adjustment by S to relevant aspects of 
the recognition task, and (b) the improvement in dis- 
criminative matching, which results from knowledge 
of the set of alternative possibilities to which the in- 
dividual stimulus events must be matched."—J. Arbit. 


251. Bystrzanowska, Teofila, & Kmita, Stani- 
sław. (Medical Academy, Lódé, Poland.) Współ- 
czesne poglady na fizjologie wechu i smaku. (Con- 
temporary views on the physiology of smell and 
taste.) Polski Tyg. Lek., 1951, 6, 1192-1198.—An 
outline of facts, methods and modern views in the 
field of smell and taste physiology. 13 references.— 
M. Choynowski. 

252. Caruso, Igor A. Symbol und Welterfas- 
sung. (Symbol and cognition.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1955, 3, 66-74.—Perception is the outcome 
of inner anticipations and outer stimulus demands, 
of projection and introjection. Like the dreamer and 
schizophrenic, the naive realist or rationalist fails to 
consider the participation of expectations in percep- 
tion. The perceived symbol represents an encounter 
of the subjective and the objective, and though it may 
be more strongly determined from one or the other 
side, both sides are always involved. Symbols in 
physics represent one extreme, symbols in personality 
the other.—E. W. Eng. 

253. Eriksen, Charles W., & Hake, Harold W. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Absolute 
judgments as a function of stimulus range and 
number of stimulus and response categories. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 323-332.—Increasing the size 
of the squares (range) to be judged increased I, 
(transmitted information). I, remained constant as 
the number of stimulus and response categories was 
increased provided the number of response categories 
equalled or exceeded the number of stimulus cate- 
gories. A loss in discrimination resulted when the 
number of response categories was less than the num- 
ber of stimuli to be judged. Further analysis showed 
that these effects can be attributed to the anchor 
effects characteristic of the absolute method: at the 
same time these anchor effects cannot be completely 
accounted for on the basis of the artificial curtailment 
of responses to the end stimuli—J. Arbit. 

254. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. ESP tests with 
erotic symbols. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 
l-7—This report is based on an experiment per- 
formed in 1950, and refers especially to one of the 
subjects, K.G. This subject showed a preference for 
circles and crosses, which had erotic symbolism for 
him. A cross and circle test was devised with erotic 
Pictures. Scores on this test for К.С. showed a dis- 
tinct significant excess of correct calls over chance 
expectation. К.С. had confided that he had taken to 
homosexual practices. "Therefore symbols. of mas- 
culinity and femininity were of greater significance to 
him than mere erotic content. The experiment ended 
when K.G. was called to military service. Freud 
himself was first to suggest that repressed emotional 
complexes provide good material for telepathy.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

255. Funatsu, Takayuki. Kyūshū Institute of 
Technology, Japan.) Hikaku M ni kansuru ken- 
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Куй V; hikaku katei no taikeika to chinjutsu no 
kind ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyü. (Studies on 
the comparison process V; the organization of the 
process and the form of judgment in lifted weights.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 101-109.— The functions 
of temporal and spacial relationships of 2 stimuli in 
comparing weights and giving judgments were stud- 
ied. Judgments tended to be stated as "heavier" 
rather than “lighter.” The stimuli that tended to be 
used as the standard of reference in the comparison 
process were the constant (vs. the variable), the first 
(vs. the second), the left (vs. the right) and the near 
(vs. the far). In Japanese with English abstract on 
p. 153.—4. M. Niyekawa. 


256. Gairns, F. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
The sensory nerve endings of the human palate. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1955, 40, 40-48.—Nerve end- 
ings of adult human hard and soft palates are de- 
scribed. Organized endings in the hard and soft 
palates are morphologically similar but are more 

»numerous in the hard palate. Most of the organized 
endings are of unnamed form. Meissner corpuscles 
and Krause end-bulbs are infrequent. No Pacinian 
corpuscles, endings of Ruffini or Golgi-Mazzoni types, 
or taste buds were found. Photomicrographs of rep- 
resentative sections are presented—J. L. Brown. 


257. Kepecs, Joseph G., & Robin, Milton. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Studies on 
itching I. Contributions toward an understand- 
ing of the physiology of masochism. Psychosom. 
Med., 1955, 17, 8/-95.—Using selves as Ss the authors 
report their introspective accounts under conditions 
of tickle, itch, and pain stimulations. It is con- 
cluded that these sensations "result from differences 
in stimulation of the same endings.” Findings are 
related to clinical observations made by Freud and 
others.—L. 4. Pennington. 


258. Klopfer, F. D., & Quist, J. A. (State Coll. 
Washington, Pullman.) Reactions of the meal- 
worm, honeybee, and cockroach to some carbon 
dioxide concentrations. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 69—72.—Cockroaches showed no discrimina- 
tion of 5095 or 100% CO; from air, although all Ss 
avoided 10% СО». Honeybees discriminated the 
25% and 50%, but not the 100% concentration. 
Mealworms discriminated at the 10095 level, but not 
at lower levels.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

259. Kolb, Lawrence C. Pain as a biosocial 


phenomenon.. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 23, 207. 
—Abstract. 


.260. Krasuskii, V. K. О znachenii fizicheskoi 
'sily komponenta v slozhnom razdrazhitele. (On 
the magnitude of the physical strength of a com- 
ponent in a complex stimulus.) Zh. vyssh. nervum. 
Deiatel., 1954, 4(1), 104-107.—The magnitude of 
the physically greater component in a complex stimu- 
lus is dependent on the latter's structure through 
"which are "determined the interrelations between the 
components of the stimulus (negative and positive 
induction and summation of excitation). ”—I. D. Lon- 

on. 

261. Krudewig, M. Versuch einer Lösung des 
Grundproblems der Tiefenwahrnehmung. (An at- 
tempt to solve the problems of depth perception.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1954, 24, 358-375.— (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1811.) 
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262. Le Magnen, J. L'olfaction: le fonctionne- 
ment olfactif et son intervention dans les régula- 
tions psycho-physiologiques. (Olfaction: olfactory 
function and its intervention in psychophysiological 
regulations.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1953, 45, 285- 
326.—This review summarizes experimental work on 
olfaction under the following headings: the olfactory 
stimulus and the mechanisms of stimulation, olfactory 
quality, the role of odor in the regulation of alimen- 
tary equilibrium, the significance of olfaction in sex- 
ual and social behavior, and its importance in spatial 
orientation. The author’s conclusion outlines certain 
biological problems posed by the study of olfactory 
function. 118-item bibliography.—C. J. Smith. 


263. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
Research on sensory interaction in the Soviet 
Union. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 531-568.—Soviet 
research on sensory interaction is reviewed under the 
headings of changes in sensory response under ac- 
cessory stimulation ; some conditions affecting sensory 
interaction; some theory of sensory interaction (dis- 
cussion of contiguity, neural excitation, leveling and 
accentuation, intracentral mediation, ionic balance, 
autonomic nervous system, green receptors, modifica- 
tion of primary conditions, and conditioning). It is 
concluded that the 24 years of research reviewed 
*. . . strike опе for its persistent consistency and 
‘logical,’ though novel, character.” The effects apply 
to all modalities, but especially the visual. There is 
also indication of possible relaxation of scientific 
dogmatism in the Soviet Union. 506-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. Perloff. 

264. Majluf, Emilio. Sobre una sencilla clasi- 
ficación de las alteraciones de las noción de tiempo. 
(Toward a simple classification of the changes in the 
concept of time.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 
17, 484-487.—Time can be distinguished by three 
principal aspects: the personal, chronological, and 
physical. The notion of time is often related to 
psychological maturity and requires a certain level 
of integration and differentiation in the nervous sys- 
tem. Changes in the concept of time can be classi- 
fied genetically as follows: (1) evolutionary changes 
and (2) psychopathological changes. The latter type 
which includes disorientation in the conception of time 
is significant in various kinds of mental disorders.— 
К. M. Frumkin. 1 


265. Parain-Vial, J. Sur une nouvelle analyse 
de l'expérience. (Concerning a new analysis of ex- 
perience.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 473- 
485.—This is a detailed review of two books by 
Etienne Souriau: L'abstraction sentimentale and Pen- 
sée vivante et perfection formelle (Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1952). Problems of perception and 
experience are examined from a phenomenological 
(existentialist) point of view.—M. L. Simmel. 


266. Pierrel, Rosemary. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Taste effects resulting from intermittent 
electrical stimulation of the tongue. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 374-380.—T wo types of threshold to 
an intermittent electrical stimulus can be obtained 
from the tongue: an electric taste threshold and an 
intermittence or pulse threshold. The taste threshold 
is below the pulse threshold for all points on the 
tongue. Both thresholds rise as frequencies increase. 
The pulse threshold functions are believed to be 
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equivalent to critical fusion frequency curves of 
taste.—J. Arbit. 

267. Reenpää, Yrjö. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Über das Messen der wahrzunehmenden “reinen” 
Geschwindigkeit. (On the measurement of per- 
ceived “pure” velocity.) Ann. Мей. exp. Fenn., 
1952, 30, 223-233.—In this paper the author applies 
the theory of the duality of the extension and inten- 
sion of signs to experienced time and experienced dis- 
tance. He states that to a sign ¢ correspond two 
designata, two objects: on the one side the experi- 
ence of time, which is the extension of the sign, and 
on the other side the concept of time, which is its 
intension. He then analyses in the light of this prin- 
ciple the results of the measurements of time and dis- 
tance, comparing their threshold values and greater 
than threshold values.—M. Choynowski. 

268. Simpson, Lorna & McKellar, Peter. (Aber- 
deen U., Scotland.) Types of synaesthesia. J. 
ment, Sci., 1955, 101, 141-147.—Empirical instances 
of synesthesia from the literature and from the 
present experiments using mescaline are classified, 
Visual-auditory is the most frequent, but 13 verified 
types are shown, seven induced by mescaline not 
occurring with the present subjects. One, algesic- 
auditory, reported by Klüver, is not found in the 
present series.—]V. L. Wilkins. 

269. Skubiszewski, Feliks. 


Skłodowska, Lublin, Poland.) 
(On the nature of pain.) Ann. Univ. M. Curie- 

ktodowska, 1949, Section D, 193-208.—The author 
discusses the role pain plays in human pathology, 
particularly as an alarm system, warning the body of 
a developing danger. The sensory innervation sys- 
tem of the tissues, as well as spinal and autonomic 
sensory pathways are described in detail and the 
distinction is made between spinal and sympathetic 
sensations. Various opinions on the visceral sensi- 
tivity are discussed, both in normal and pathological 
states, and the influence of pain on the mental state 


(U. of Maria Curie- 
Zagadnienie bólu. 


of the patient is analysed. 9 references. English 
summary.—M. Choynowski. 
270. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, Eng.) The 


functions of schemata in perceiving. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 180-192.—The author objects to what 
he sees as the excessive emphasis recently upon the 
influence of transient individual needs and interests 
upon perception. He feels that greater attention 
should be directed toward the influence of the more 
enduring forms of cognitive organization. Specifi- 
cally, he points out the usefulness of Bartlett’s con- 
cept of the “schema,” and attempts to relate it to a 
good deal of perceptual data. 47 references.—E, G. 
Aiken. 

271. Wegeler, Adalbert. 
(Symbol of time.) Jb. Psychol 
3, 74-80.—Three hypotheses ar 
cussed: (1) symbolic experienc: 
finement of awareness to the г 
senting other “tenses,” 


Symbol der Zeit. 
l. Psychother., 1955, 
e advanced and dis- 
e surmounts the con- 
eal present by repre- 
(2) symbolic actions enable 
retention of the past in the form of visible reenact- 
ments, and also serve as “landmarks” that give it 
articulation, (3) the symbol participates in percep- 
tion as a creative anticipation of the future. —E. W. 
Eng. 

272. Weiner, Melvin. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) Effects of training in space orientation on 
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perception of the upright. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 367-373.—Ss were given several tasks concerned 
with the adjustment of objects to an upright posi- 
tion while they themselves were in either upright or 
tilted positions. The experimental group was then 
given training in space orientation and both groups 
were retested on the original tasks. In the adjust- 
ment of a cube to the upright found no significant 
improvement in either group with the body upright, 
but with the body tilted found a significantly greater 
improvement in the experimental group. With a 
“rod-in-cube” task noted a significant improvement 
with training. It appeared that S was able to learn 
to perceptually reorganize the potency given postural 
and visual cues.—J. Arbit. 

273. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.-Belle- 
vue Med. Cent.) Tactile size judgment after pene- 
trating injury to the brain. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 106-109.—Estimation of relative tac- 
tile size by patients with traumatic brain injury with 
consequent somatosensory deficit of the hand showed 
significant differences in the constant errors of judg- 
ment between the affected and non-affected hands. 
No such differences were found in tests of patients 
with traumatic brain injury not affecting the hand, 
or with peripheral nerve injuries of hand or leg. 
In comparison with a previously reported study of 
weight judgment, it is noted that size judgment is 
less impaired by penetrating brain injury than is 
weight judgment.—L. I. O'K. elly. 

274. White, James С., & Sweet, William H. 
Pain: its mechanisms & neurosurgical control. 
Springfield, Ill.: Chas. C. Thomas, 1955. xxiv, 736 
р. $17.50.—Part I is a review of the anatomy and 
physiology of pain as revealed by experimental evi- 
dence. Psychiatric aspects of pain are considered in 
а chapter written by Stanley Cobb & Frances Bonner; 
e.g., pain threshold, malingering, neurotic components 
of pain, the factors of attention & distraction. Part 
II considers surgical techniques for the relief of pain. 
Illustrations provide anatomical information and se- 
lected operative approaches. Some techniques de- 
Scribed are: diagnostic & therapeutive nerve blocks, 
peripheral neurectomy, spinal & cranial neurectomies, 
tractotomies in cord, medulla & mesencephalon, & 
cerebral operations. Part III reports operative tech- 
niques for neuralgias & other Specific painful con- 


ditions. 53 tables present data from observations 
on over 420 cases. 925-item bibliography.—L. 1. 
O'Kelly. 


275. Wiesinger, K. Die Raumorientierung des 
Menschen biem Fliegen. (Orientation in space of 
flying personnel.) V. Jschr. naturf. Ges. Zürich, 1953, 
98 у= Ophthal. Lit, 1955, 7(7), abs. 


(See also abstracts 74, 461, 471, 1200, 1430) 


Vision 


276. Aguilar, M., Solis, M, & Yunta, J. Con- 
stancia del area del estimulo en la determinacion 
del minimo perceptible. (A constant area of stimu- 
lus in the determination of the minimum perceptible.) 
An. Real Soc. esp. Fis. Quim., 1953, Ser. A, 49, 291— 
295.— (See Ophthal. Lit, 1955, 7(7), abs. 4537.) 

277. Ahlenstiel, H., & Kauffmann, R. Geome- 
trisches Gestalten in optischen Halluzinationen. 
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(Geometric gestalt in optical hallucinations.) Arch. 
Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1953, 190, 503-529.—(See Oph- 
thal, Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5315.) 

278. Aiba, S. (Tokyo U., Japan.) Yokyü ni 
kansuru zukei no ninchi-iki ni kansuru ichi jikken. 
(An experimental study on the visual threshold of 
figures related to needs.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 
125-127.— The relationship between need and percep- 
tion was studied by tachistoscopic presentation of 
simple forms (the same as those used by Rhine in 
ESP). Each of 7 subjects was conditioned to place 
on different figures positive, negative and neutral 
value respectively. The threshold for the perception 
of positively valued figures was consistently lower 
than for the other two. Neutral value figures had 
the highest threshold in general. When the values 
(reinforcement) were removed, thresholds for all the 
values rose, the greatest amount of rise being found 
in the threshold for positively valued figures. In 
Japanese.—4. M. Niyekawa. 

279. Alpern, Mathew, Faris, J., Eskildsen, P., & 
Garnett, P. (Pacific U., Forest Grove, Ore.) Ef- 
fect of hyperventilation on the human electro- 
retinogram. Science, 1955, 121, 101-102—Effects 
were noted on two dark-adapted observers at moderate 
and high intensities of stimulus flash and under con- 
ditions of normal breathing and rather marked HV. 
At moderate intensities, when no a-wave appeared in 
the ERG, HV was associated with a significant de- 
crease in the size of the b-wave. At high intensities, 
HV was associated with a significant decrease in the 
size of the a-wave as well as an increase in the size 
of the b-wave. The “. . . effects were reversible 
once normal breathing was resumed." Data sug- 
gest that changes in blood pCO. may effect physio- 
logical processes within the eye, perhaps at the photo- 
receptor level.—S. J. Lachman. 

280. Andrée, G., & Müller-Limmroth, Н. W. 
Die Erregbarkeit der Retina unter Belichtung. 
(The sensitivity of the retina during light stimu- 
lation.) Z. Biol, 1954, 106, 395-414.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 87.) 

281. Auerbach, Edgar, & Wald, George. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The participation of 
different types of cones in human light and dark 
adaptation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 24-40.— 
Changes in color sensation following adaptation to 
white or colored lights indicate the probability of 
several types of cones.—D. Shaad. 

282. Autrum, H. Formensehen in menschlichen 
und tierischen Auge. (Form vision in human and 
animal eyes.) Umschau, 1954, No. 1, 4-6.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1803.) 

283. Baisinger, L. F. Visual field testing with 
binocular fixation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 
566-567.—Red-green glasses with projected colored 
test spot are employed for testing the central fields 
binocularly—D. Shaad. 

284. Baker, Katherine E., & Mackintosh, Irene. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) The influence of past as- 
sociations upon attributive color judgments. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 281-286—‘“In order to in- 
vestigate the hypothesis that attributive color judg- 
ments are functions of past color associations, 26 Ss 
were shown six nonsense form-color name pairs 14 
times each and then were asked to match from 
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memory the color of each form as it appeared when 
shown as a gray silhouette with a dull orange con- 
trast color. . . . The results support the hypothesis 
that attributive color judgments depend upon past 
color associations as well as physical energy factors 
and adaptation conditions of the eye."—J. Arbit. 

285. Baker, M. J. (Northfleet, Kent, Eng.) See- 
ing. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 377-385.— 
The author contends that there is only one sense of 
"see" which is acceptable in the strict sense. Ac- 
cording to this view, ^When and only when some- 
thing appears visually then it is seen." Accounts 
referring to imaginary seeing, mistaken seeing, etc. 
are non-strict and need to be supplemented.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

286. Bellecci, P. L'equilibrio muscolare nei gio- 
vani con visus naturale normale in O.O. (Muscu- 
lar equilibrium in young people with normal natural 
vision in both eyes.) Ann. med. Nav. Trop., 1953, 
58, 44-58—(See Ophthal. Lit, 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4380.) 

287. Bellecci, P. Influenza della distanza inter- 
pupillare sulla visione stereoscopica. (Effect of 
interpupillary distance on stereoscopic vision.) Ann. 
med. nav. Roma, 1953, 58, 59-62.— (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7(6), abs. 4054.) 

288. Berenda, C. W., & Moskowitz, Bernard. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) Visual illusions on 
television. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 8/7-88.— 
A one-half hour program of visual illusions entitled 
“Now You See It” was presented on the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma's television series. These included 
a size, crossed-hatched parallel lines, Wheatstone- 
Necker cube, spiral, Muller-Lyer, and the Ames Ro- 
tating Trapezoidal Window illusions. During ". . . 
presentation of the figures, the authors interwove an 
elementary explanation . . ." in terms of learning, 
stimulus-figure. environment, and personal "set." 
Practical uses of these illusions were discussed in 
terms of natural and military camouflage and adver- 
tising. —S. J. Lachman. 


289. Berger, C. Illumination of surrounding 
field and flicker fusion frequency with foveal im- 
ages of different sizes. Acta physiol. scand., 1954, 
30, 161-170—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 
136.) 

290. Beyne, J. L’aptitude a percevoir les sig- 
naux colorés; ses modes d’évaluation. (The ability 
to perceive coloured signals; methods of evaluation. ) 
Méd. Aéronaut., 1954, 9, 5-17.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 8(2), abs. 1588.) 

291. Blough, Donald S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Methods of tracing dark adaptation in 
the pigeon. Science, 1955, 121, 703-704.—Discus- 
sion of a method to increase utility of animal subjects 
in psychophysiological research. The procedure em- 
ploys the lever-pressing methodology developed by 
Skinner and his associates and an adaptation. of 
Békésy's method of human audiometry. The appara- 
tus is described. "The pigeon's basic task is to peck 
key A when the stimulus patch is visible and to peck 
key B when the patch is dark." The stimulus patch, 
brightly lighted during early periods of training is 
gradually reduced in brightness until it falls beneath 
the pigeon's absolute threshold.—S. J. Lachman. 
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292. Bonfiglio, С. Allucinazioni visive da cata- 
ratta guarite in seguito ad intervente chirurgico. 
(Visual hallucinations in cataract cured on opera- 
tion.) Lav. neuropsichiat., 1953, 12, 64-75.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4318.) 

293. Bourdy, Clotilde. Au sujet de linfluence 
des dimensions du test, de son excentricité et de 
la composition spectrale de la lumière utilisée, sur 
la convergence binoculaire nocturne. (The influ- 
ence on nocturnal binocular convergence of size and 
excentricity of the test object, and of spectral com- 
position of the light source.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1955, 240, 1475-1476.—Variations in binocular con- 
vergence were studied as a function of luminance, 
size and excentricity of the test object and spectral 
composition of the light source. Data for 2 observers 
are reported as the means of 30 observations for each 
of 70 combinations of conditions for each observer. 
Results show that, at weak luminances, convergence 
tended toward a limit which was independent of test 
object size. At a given luminance, the tendency 
toward fusion diminished progressively as excen- 
tricity increased, and decreased more rapidly for red 
than for blue light. This latter effect was explained 
in terms of the increased relative luminous ЁН 
of short as compared to long wavelengths at low 
luminance levels.—R. W, Burnham. 


294. Brecher, Gerhard A, Hartman, А. Paver 
The effect of alcohol on binocu- 


ў . 8s а function of 
‚ occurred in the relation between apparent 


be attributed to changes in the subjective directional 
values which Tesult from stimulation of particular 
retinal points (retinal local signs).”—F, Ratliff. 


297. Burch, Е. Р, Psychosomatic Problems in 

ophthalmology. J., 1954, 70, 9- 
17.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2742.) 
W. S., Sun, S. E, & Yue, 
K. K. Color-blindness among the Chinese, A 
n. med. J., 1953, 71, 465-466. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4049.) 

299. Charnwood, —, Fusion in binocular vision. 
Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1954, 11, 65-72.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 144.) 
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300. Collins, F. D. The chemistry of vision, 
Biol. Rev., 1954, 29, 453-477.—94 references. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1715.) 

301. Conrad, R. (Appl. Psychol. Res. U. nit, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) Some effects on performance of 
changes in perceptual load. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 313-322—“An experiment was carried out using 
12 practiced Ss in which the perceptual load was 
systematically varied. The aim of the experiment 
was to determine whether changes in serial perform- 
ance as well as changes in score could be associated 
with the experimental variable. "Increasing the num- 
ber of pointers . . . had the effect of increasing both 
the number and the duration of errors" An analy- 
sis of the individual performance records provides for 
an elucidation of the various types of errors made. 
The author discusses the concept of load stress in 
relation to that of speed stress.—J. Arbit, 

302. Corcelle, —. Strabisme et écriture en 
miroir. (Strabismus and mirror writing.) Bull. 
Soc. Ophtal. Fr., 1953, No. 8, 949-952.— (Sce Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5212.) 

303. Crawford, Agnes. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) 

е Dvorine pseudo-isochromatic plates. Brit. J. 
Psychol, 1955, 46, 139-143.— The second edition 
(1953) of the Dvorine pseudoisochromatic plates is 
described and companion data are presented from the 
results of testing 67 subjects with the Dvorine plates, 
the Ishihara plates, and through use of Rayleigh 
equations on an anomaloscope. “. . , the Dvorine 
test compares favourably with the Ishihara test." 
"Dvorine claims that the test will allow a diagnosis 
of 'protanoid' or ‘deuteranoid’ colour defect to be 
made,” “In general, it might be said that the classi- 
fication appears to be effective for well marked pro- 
tanopes, but not for deuteranopes, and the test does 
not distinguish the anomalous trichromats from the 
dichromats.”—L, E. Thune. 

304. Diskan, Samuel M. A new visual screen- 
ing test for school children. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1955, 39, 369-375.—A rapid screening test using E 
symbols and a check for manifest hyperopia is de- 
scribed.—D. Shaad. 

305. Dodt, E. Ergebnisse der Flimmer-Elek- 
troretinographie. (Results of flicker electroretinog- 
raphy.) Experientia, 1954, 10, 330-333.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1789.) 

306. Dodt, E., & Heck, J. Einflüsse des Adap- 
tation-szustandes auf die Rezeption intermittie- 
tender Lichtreize. (‘The influence of adaptation on 
the reception of intermittent light stimuli.) Pflügers 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 259, 212-225.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1791.) 

307. Dyckerhoff, D., & Siebeck, R. Messungen 
des Raumbildes bei Haploskopbildern gleicher und 
ungleicher Helligkeit. 
of haploscopic images of 
DOSity.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 154, 637- 
655.—(See Ophthal, Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 151.) 

308. Fleishman, 
E., Jr. The relation between abilities and im- 
provement with practice in a visual discrimination 
reaction task, J, 
—“A practice task together with a number of refer- 
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the practice task together with scores on the refer- 
ence tests was carried out. The results confirmed 
earlier findings with a different psychomotor prac- 
tice task that considerable but systematic changes 
in factor structure occur as a function of practice. 
However, in contrast to the previous study, the pres- 
ent task did not become progressively less complex 
(in terms of the number of factors measured) as prac- 
tice was continued. As before, there was an increase 
in the contribution of a factor common only to the 
practice task, but this increase was not as marked as 
with the previous task."—J. Arbit. 


309. Fortuin, G. J. Visual acuity in connection 
with television. Philips Tech. Rev., 1954, 16, 172- 
178.—"In the observation of a television (or projec- 
tion) image, the visual acuity of the observer is of 
importance. A measure for this is the smallest de- 
tail De which can be discerned at a given contrast 
and a given luminance of the object. Tests carried 
out with Landolt rings on 228 persons in ages vary- 
ing from 7 to 64 years revealed that the product СО» 
is a general function of contrast and luminosity, С 
being an individual constant (the visual power) for 
each observer, whose value, apart from a certain 
statistical variation depends on the age A of the ob- 
server in the following way: С —9 —0.1A. A de- 
scription is given of the manner in which the average 
has been obtained, and the restrictions are mentioned 
that must be taken into account, when applying it to 
an individual observer.”—R. W. Burnham. 


310. Galifret, Ives, & Piéron, Henri. L’hétéro- 
généité fovéale au point de vue de la sensibilité 
chromatique. (Foveal heterogeneity from the point 
of view of chromatic sensitivity.) Année psychol., 
1954, 54, 309-321—Variations are shown of color 
perception brought about by mixing in graduated 
proportions of red and green radiations projected on 
six zones of the retina. The absence of chromatic 
receptors of blue in the foveal center is due to the 
absence of the chromatic perception of the comple- 
mentary yellow. The foveal mosaic of chromatic 
receptors is the interconnection of three systems. 18 
references.—G. E. Bird. 


311. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Perception of size of objects at various 
distances. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-92, iv, 29 p.—"This Re- 
search Bulletin describes an experiment in which ob- 
servers attempted to match the size of a variable 
triangle to a standard test triangle which was set up 
at distances of from 100 to 4000 ft. In the two kinds 
of instructions provided ("objective" and “retinal”) 
the observer imagined either that he moved the test 
triangle up next to the variable one and adjusted the 
yariable triangle for apparent size, or that he super- 
imposed a cut-out of the test triangle on the variable 
one and adjusted the latter to congruence. The varia- 
ble triangle, which was fixed at 100 ft., could be raised 
or lowered to change its size. The results clarify the 
effects of the two kinds of observational set on per- 
ceptions of size at a distance.” 20 references—W. 
F. Grether. 

312. Gloning, K., Schindler, R., & Weingarten, 
К. “Halluzinationen” im nicht-hemianopischen 
Gesichtsfeld. (‘“Hallucinations” in the non-hemi- 
anopic field of vision.) Wien. 7. Nervenheilk., 1953, 
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7, 349-353.—(See Ophthal. Lit, 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4434.) 

313. Grignolo, A. & Boles-Carenini, B. Ri- 
cerche sulla determinazione campimetrica della 
frequenza critica di fusione degli stimoli lumi- 
nosi: (I) Apparato, tecnica e comportamento della 
frequenza critica di fusione campimetrica nei sog- 
getti normali. (Researches on the campimetric de- 
termination of the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimuli: (I) Apparatus, techniques and behaviour of 
the critical campimetric fusion frequency in normal 
individuals.) Boll. Oculist., 1954, 33, 193-222— 
(See Ophthal, Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1792.) 

314. Grignolo, A, & Boles-Carenini, B. Ri- 
cerche sulla determinazione campimetrica della 
frequenza critica di fusione degli stimoli lumi- 
nosi: (II) Fattori influenzanti la frequenza critica 
di fusione campimetrica. (Researches on the campi- 
metric determination of the critical fusion frequency 
of light stimuli: (II) Factors influencing the critical 
campimetric fusion frequency.) Boll. Oculist., 1954, 
33, 257-269.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 
1793.) 

315. Grignolo, A., Boles-Carenini, B., & Cerri, S. 
Ricerche sull’influenza esercitata da stimoli acus- 
tici sulla frequenza critica di fusione degli stimoli 
luminosi. (Researches on the influence of acoustic 
stimulation on the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimulation.) Riv. oto-neuro-oftal., 1954, 29, 56-73.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 141.) 

316. Grunewald, К. (А source of error in 
colour.vision examination with pseudo-isochroma- 
tic plates.) Nord. Med., 1954, 51, 88-90.—In Swed- 
ish. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 132.) 

317. Hagino, R. (Physiological basis of vision.) 
Acta. Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 709-718.—In Japa- 
nese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 936.) 

318. Hagino, R., Suzumura, A., & Nasu, A. Re- 
search on the physiological basis of seeing. Na- 
goya J. med. Sci., 1953, 16, 287-297.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4548.) 

319. Hasegawa, Н. (Fukushima Juvenile Classi- 
fication Office, Japan.) Shigeki no keijiteki teishi 
ni yoru іпѕеі zanzo gansho. (The phenomena of 
negative after-image by successive presentation of 
stimulus cards.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 127-130. 
—Two different stimuli were presented 10 seconds 
apart, varying the stimulus figure and the duration of 
presentation. The negative after-image of the first 
stimulus tended to reappear when that of the second 
stimulus was about to disappear. Whether the two 
after-images would coexist or take turns seemed to 
depend on the position of the stimuli and the com- 
patibility of the two figures. In Japanese.—d. М. 
Niyekawa. 

320. Hodgson, F., & Lord, M. P. Measurement 
of eye movements accompanying voluntary head 
movements. Nature, Lond., 1954, 174, 75-76.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1455.) 

321. Hofstetter, H. W. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) An illustrative case analysis involving ac- 
commodation and convergence findings. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 94-97.—A graphic representation 
of a set of data from one case study of accommodation 
and convergence is presented —D. Shaad, 
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322. Honda, H., Yamaguchi, M., & Sato, K. 
(Blind spot for achromatic stimuli.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 704-709.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 970.) : 

323. Horsten, G.-P.-M., & Winkelman, М.-Е. 
Une illusion optique: Mouvement autocinétique 
dans l'obscurité. (An optical illusion: Autokinetic 
movement in darkness.) Ann. Oculist., (Paris), 
1954, 187, 961-974.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1827.) ў 

324. Iusfin, А. L, Frantsen, B. S, & Rautian, 
G. N. (Effect of hypoxia on colour vision.) C. 
R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 1153-1156.—In 
Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4048.) 

325. Janoušková, К. (Colour distortion and 
colour asthenopia with various light sources.) 
Čsl. Ofthal, 1954, 10, 229-235.—In Czech. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2816.) 

326. Jayle, G., Blet, G., & Camo, R. Une nou- 
velle méthode d'exploration de la vision nocturne: 
la méthode cinématographique. (A new method of 
investigating night vision: cinematography.) Méd. 
Aéronaut., 1954, 9, 163-166.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 1763.) 

327. Jayle, С. E., Camo, R., & Ansaldi, J. L'ex- 
ploration cinématographique de la vision nocturne. 
Valeur comparative des seuils sensoriels et des 
seuils psycho-sensoriels. (Cinematograph investi- 
gation of night vision. Comparative value of the 
sensory and psycho-sensory thresholds.) Rev. Oto- 
neuro-ophthal., 1954, 26, 93-98. —(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 1764.) 

328. Kamiya, $, & Yamamoto, S. Quantum 
biophysics of vision. Statistical estimation of the 
threshold number of quanta. Nippon Seirigaku 
Zassi, 1953, 3, 238-248. —(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
7 (7), abs. 4533.) 

329. Kleberger, E. Untersuchungen über die 
Verschmelzungsfrequenz intermittierenden Lichts 
an gesunden und kranken Augen. I. Untersuch- 
ungen über die Verschmelzungs-frequenz-inter- 
mittierenden Lichts an kranken Augen. II. (Fu- 
sion frequency of flicker in normal and abnormal eyes. 
Parts 1 and 2.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 
155, 314-323, 324-336.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
8(1), abs. 140.) 


330. Kluyskens, J. L'inversion des limites du 
champ visuel Controle par l'électroencéphalog- 
raphie. (Inversion of the limits of the visual field. 
Control by electroencephalography.) Bull. Soc. belge 
Ophthal, 1953, No. 105, 475-490.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4436.) 

331. Kornzweig, A. L. Physiological effects of 
age on the visual process. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 
24, 130-138.—"Tt has been found that there is a соп. 
siderable reduction in normal function in the human 
eye as it grows old. Visual acuity is reduced, ac- 
commodative power becomes steadily weaker, dark 
adaptation is diminished, color perception may be 
weakened, the efficiency of visual performance is 
considerably reduced, and there is a greater tendency 
to be affected by metabolic and vascular diseases ... 
glaucoma and retinal detachment, and cateract. . . . 
Nevertheless. . . . Only . . . (15 percent) have suf- 
ficient visual impairment to interfere with their ac- 
tivities. . . . Of this number many may be helped 
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either by surgery or by the use of visual aids. The 
eye is so adaptable that its capacity to function well 
past the century mark has been postulated. . . ."—N.- 
J. Raskin. 


332. Kruger, Lawrence, & Boname, John R. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) A retinal excitation 
gradient in a uniform area of stimulation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 220-224.—“A method for testing 
excitation within a uniformly illuminated area is de- 
scribed, and intensity thresholds were obtained for a 
point source at four different horizontal positions 
within a large area in the dark-adapted human eye 
for the peripheral retina. A consistent relationship 
is shown between the intensity threshold and the 
distance from the center of the large area, for the 
point source, the threshold being lowest in the center 
of excitation. It is believed that the present experi- 
ment provides direct confirmation of Graham, Brown, 
and Mote's hypothesis explaining the area-intensity 
relation in terms of neural convergence.”—J. Arbit. | 


333. Kubo, E. (Accommodation and adapta- 
tion.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 373-377.— 
n Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 
203.) 


334. Kurke, Martin I. The role of motor ex- 
perience in the visual discrimination of depth in 
the chick. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 191-196.— 
“These results seem to indicate that the lack of visual 
experience does not appreciably affect the chick's 
perception of depth at an early age. However the 
further development of depth discrimination appar- 
ently depends in some manner on the integration of 
experientially determined kinesthetic cues.” —Z. Luria. 


335. Le Grand, Y. (National Museum of Natural 
History, Paris.) Les mouvements des yeux. (Eye 
movements.) Scientia, 1955, 90, 102-107 —“Amongst 
the numerous problems which the movement of the 
eye poses in physiological optics, one is confronted 
with two main questions: what is the role of micro- 
nystagmus, and how is one to explain the compensa- 
tory movement of retinal images while objects remain 
immobile? The purpose of micronystagmus seems 
to be that of improving the perception of faint differ- 
ences within a contiguous field. As for compensa- 
tion, this is a pseudo-problem which results from a 
confusion of language.” French summary.—N. De 
Palma. 


336. Leibowitz, H.W. (U. W: isconsin, Madison.) 
The relation between the rate threshold for the 
perception of movement and luminance for vari- 
ous durations of exposure. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 209-214 —“Threshold velocity decreases with in- 
creasing luminance, rapidly at first and then more 
slowly before reaching a limiting value. With in- 
crease in duration of exposure, the threshold velocity- 
luminance function becomes less sensitive to lumi- 
nance changes, and the entire functions are shifted 
to lower velocity values, The results are interpreted 
as reflecting the increased dependence of motion per- 
ception on the ‘inference’ of movement at the longer 
durations of exposure and, under the same conditions, 
the decreased importance of ‘critical’ photochemical 
events to the perception of movement.” —J. Arbit. 

337. Leverett, Hollis M. A school vision health 
study in Danbury, Connecticut. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1955, 39, 527-540.—A new experimental model of the 
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Massachusetts Vision Test was used; information on 
those wearing glasses and those without glasses was 
compiled separately and the results interpreted—D. 
Shaad, 

338. Levinge, M. A changed approach to ab- 
normal retinal correspondence. Brit. orthoptic J., 
1953, 10, 10-19.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 
5203.) 

339. Levinge, M. Value of abnormal retinal 
correspondence in binocular vision. Brit. J. Oph- 
thal., 1954, 38, 332-344.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
8(2), abs. 1456.) 

340. Leydhecker, W. Influence of coffee on 
ocular tension. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 700- 
705.—Both caffeine and water-drinking tests were 
performed on normal and glaucomatous eyes with re- 
sults indicating that the former is an unreliable test; 
patients having glaucoma should be advised against 
drinking any fluid in large quantities but not neces- 
sarily forbidden to drink coffee. 37 references.— 
D. Shaad. 

341. Lhermitte, J. Les hallucinations visuelles 
en ophtalmologie. (Visual hallucinations in oph- 
thalmology.) ` Progr. méd., Paris, 1953, 81, 367-370. 
— (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7 (6), abs. 4433.) 

342. Lhermitte, J. Une théorie singuliére de 
Phallucination de la vue. (A peculiar theory of 
visual hallucinations.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1953, 81, 
467.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5316.) 


343. Luckiesh, M. Ocular fatigue and visual 
functions. Sth. Optom., 1954, 7, 14-17.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1004.) 


344. Lüdtke, Н. Retinomotorik und Adapta- 
tionsvorgánge im Auge des Rückenschwimmers 
(Notonecta glauca L.). (Retino-motor and 
adaptation processes in the eye of the waterboatman 
(Notonecta glauca L.).) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1953, 
35, 129-152.—(See Ophthal. Lit, 1955, 7(7), abs. 
4529.) 

345. Macdonald, A. R., & Bentley, G. P. (In- 
strument Development Laboratories, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass.) Color difference comparisons in 
low reflectance regions (a study of the precision of 
spectrophotometric and colorimetric comparisons). 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 366-372.—“A series of 
tests have been performed to evaluate the relative 
precision of the spectrophotometer and the differential 
filter colorimeter for color difference measurements 
at low reflectance levels. The conditions and tech- 
niques of measurement are described and the results 
are tabulated and discussed. The superior precision 
of the colorimetric measurements at reflectance levels 
of 6 percent and below is demonstrated.” —F. Ratliff. 


346. Maher, Brendan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) 
Anticipatory and perseverative errors following 
frontal lesions in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 102-105.—Distribution of anticipatory, 
non-anticipatory and perseverative errors in a serial 
multiple visual discrimination problem were differen- 
tially affected by frontal lesions. Operated animals 
made more perseverative errors and more total errors, 
but did not make significantly more anticipatory errors 
than control animals.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

347. Matsuo, H., & Sakurai, M. (Effect of con- 
trast on the fatigue caused by reading.) Acta Soc. 
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ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 798-804.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1005.) 


348. Matsushita, K., Tagami, H., Horiuchi, T., 
& Ko, G. Effect of melanophore hormone on 
dark adaptation. Folia ophthal. Jap., 1954, 5, 187— 
189.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1768.) 


349. Mercier, A., & Gaudin, J. L'évaluation de 
la vision nocturne et ses possibilités d'améliora-' 
tion. (The evaluation of night vision and the possi- 
bilities of its amelioration.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 
1954, 187, 975-985.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1765.) 


350. Miles, Paul W., & Trapp, Claude W., Jr. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Variations in 
quality of target for flicker-fusion field technique. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 171-175.—Variations in 
light-dark ratio for both normal and glaucomatous 
eyes showed no advantage for any particular ratio. 
—D. Shaad. 


351. Mil’shtein, G. I. O nekotorykh vzaimoot- 
nosheniiakh mezhdu funktsional’noi podvizhnost'iu 
zritel'nogo analizatora i binokuliarnym zreniem. 
(On several interrelations between functional lability 
of the visual analyzer and binocular vision.) Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1954, 98(6), 965-967.—Data are 
adduced to show that simultaneous study of the func- 
tional lability of the visual analyzer and the state of 
binocular vision in normal and certain pathological 
conditions permits one to trace the development of 
central coordinated relations "securing the act of 
binocular vision."—I. D. London. 

352. Mishkin, Mortimer, & Hall, Martha. (Inst. 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) Discrimination along a 
size continuum following ablation of the inferior 
temporal convexity in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 97-101.—Data are reported on two 
operated and four control rhesus monkeys. The 
operations were one-stage removals of the inferior 
temporal cortex bilaterally, The operation failed to 
impair performance on the discrimination involving 
the largest stimulus difference, but did result in dec- 
rements on more difficult discriminations, The re- 
sults are interpreted as showing that the lesions did 
not result in a loss of a “comparison attitude” but 
rather as a decreased sensitivity to visual size differ- 
ences.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

353. Morgan, Meredith W., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) A unique case of double monocular 
diplopia. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 70-87.—A case 
study of a patient with intermittent exotropia and 
subjective monocular diplopia is presented.—D. 
Shaad. 

354. Mote, F. A., & Adair, Eleanor R. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Dark adaptation after intermit- 
tent and continuous pre-exposures of equal dura- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 215-219.—"For the 
shorter durations, up to about 6 min., the curves of 
dark adaptation after both conditions of pre-exposure 
were similar. For longer durations it was found 
that after intermittent PO dark adaptation 
proceeded rapidly for about 5 min. and then slowed 
down. The retardation was so pronounced that the 
time required to reach the final dark-adapted threshold 
level was nearly always as long, and sometimes it was 
longer, than the time required after continuous pre- 
exposure, despite the fact that in some instances the 
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quantity of pre-exposure light for the continuous con- 
dition was 16 times greater than for the intermittent.” 
—J. Arbit. 

355. Mukaiyama, M. (A study of the increase 
in visual acuity by binocular vision.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 492-499 ; 525-529; 561—569.— 
In Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 
999.) 


356. Мизан, С.І. (U. Milan, Italy.) La crisi 
attuale nella teoria della percezione dei colori. 
(The present day crisis regarding the theory of color 
perception.) Scientia, 1954, 89, 412-421_—*The psy- 
chological research of the past thirty years regarding 
the phenomena of simultaneous chromatic contrast 
and of the constancy of colors has led to the abandon- 
ment of Hering’s theory and to an explanation based 
upon a division of sensory impression into two com- 
ponents: that of ambient illumination and that of 
object color. New investigations by the author re- 
garding another process (chromatic equalization) 
seem to invalidate this interpretation. Equalization 
seems to be a general and fundamental process; and 
contrast like constancy seems to be only residual phe- 
nomena of equalization verifiable by objective com- 
ponents rather than by that of ambient illumination. 

-.” Italian and French summaries.—N. De Palma. 


357. Nagamata, H. (A contribution to the 
knowledge of after-images.) Acta Soc. ophthal. 
Jap. 1954, 58, 719-722.—In Japanese. (See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 939.) 


358. Nordenson, J. W. Binocular visual acuity. 
Nord. Med., 1954, 51, 90-92—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 8(1), abs. 145.) 

359. Obi, S. (Senile change in colour sense.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 451-454.—In Japa- 
nese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 969.) 

360. Obonai, T., & Suzumura, K. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan.) The characteristics of succes- 
sive induction during periods immediately follow- 
ing retinal stimulation. Jap, psychol. Res., 1954, 
No. 1, 45-54—Light stimulus patterns were suc- 
cessively exposed varying in exposure time and in 
distance between patterns. Estimation of distance be- 
tween stimuli changed with exposure time. The dis- 
tance was underestimated at short interval, the degree 
of underestimation decreased with increased time in- 
terval reaching a maximum in overestimation and 
then decreasing to zero. With increased exposure 
time there was a gradual transition from Tau- to 
Kohler-effect. It is suggested that the Tau- and 
Kohler-effects are Special cases of successive induc- 
tion.—C. M. Louttit. 

361. Ohkawa, Nobuaki. 
The effects of various figures upon critical fusion 
frequency (cff. of a flickering small patch. 
Jap. psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 34—4.—Line and 
area figures were exposed at different brightness 
ratios to background. 4 trained subjects were used. 
C.f.f. values decreased with distance from boundary 
to test patch, and with increased figure-ground bright- 
ness ratio. Silhouette figures had greater range of 
effect than contour figures; the range was different 
for horizontal or vertical direction of the figures. 
23 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

362. Ohwaki, Sonoko. On the factors determin- 

ing accommodation: research on size constancy 


(U. Tokyo, Japam.) 
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phenomenon. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 147— 
158.—Accommodation accounts for size constancy, 
What factor affects accommodation? Conclusions on 
measuring the size of after images under various 
conditions: retinal size is determined not only by 
visual angle but by accommodation; the latter de- 
pends on perceived distance rather than physical dis- 
tance; it depends too on knowledge and experience 
related to object distance when distance is ambiguous, 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

363. Okiawa, T., & Kurosawa, T. The behav- 
iour of rods in photopic vision. Tohoku J. exp. 
Med., 1954, 60, 1-9.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1771.) 

364. Orzack, Maressa Hecht, & Schlaegel, T. F., 
Jr. The Liebmann effect in binocular perception. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 93-99. —Binocular stud- 
ies of the figure ground phenomenon of fading showed 
that the larger the figure, the more quickly it dis- 
appears and the longer it remains invisible.—D. 
Shaad. 


365. Pascal, J. I. Observations on ocular domi- 
nance, Optom. World, 1954, 42, 22-23.— (See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 143.) 

366. Piper, H. F. Das Verhalten des Nystagmus 
bei der Dunkeladaptation. (Nystagmus in dark 
adaptation.) Ber. disch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 
1953, 58, 28-30.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4404.) 


367. Piper, Н. F., & Rosehr, К. Uber eine 
Möglichkeit der sensomotorischen Gesichtssinn- 
prüfung. (A possible sensory motor field test.) v. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 155, 35-62.— ( See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 951.) 

368. Pritikin, Roland I. Hand tangent screen. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 565.—А model of a small 
portable tangent screen is described—D. Shaad. 

369. Pugh, M. Foveal vision in amblyopia. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1954, 38, 321-331.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1454.) 

370. Rautian, G. N. (Colour adaptation and 
thresholds of colour discrimination.) C. R. Acad. 
Aci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 207-299.—In Russian. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4044.) 

371. Rautian, G. N. (Thresholds of colour dis- 
crimination.) C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 
943-946.—In Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit, 1954, 
7(6), abs. 4043.) 

372. Remberg, H. Die spektrale Empfindlich- 
keit des Farbenpercipierenden Mechanismus in 
Zwielichtsehen und ihre Bedeutung für den Primat 
der Helligkeitserregung. (The spectral sensitivity 
of the colour perception mechanism in twilight vision 
and its significance for the primary of light excita- 
tion) Pfliigers Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 258, 324— 
342.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 120.) 

‚373. Sachsenweger, R. Untersuchungen über 
die Beeinflussung der Tiefenwahrnehmung durch 
Refraktionsanomalien. (Some experiments on the 
effect of refractive errors on depth perception.) v. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 154, 617-636.— (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 150.) 

‚374. Sato, Satoru, & Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. Func- 
tion of the ground as “framework” in the percep- 
tion of size. (II). Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 
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83-104.—Testing hypotheses of Koffka on the rela- 
tionships of figure and ground, three experiments 
demonstrate: (1) in the case of a figure of regular 
shape, with or without framework, attention in per- 
ception is directed to the surrounding space so that a 
dynamic relation is established; in an irregular fig- 
ure, attention is directed to the figure itself. (2) 
when the framework is of irregular shape it influences 
size perception but little; in a regular framework, 
recognition error is larger without than with frame 
work. (3) irregular framework and figure produce 
smaller error than when both are regular. French 
and Geman summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

375. Sato, Toshiaki. The effect of color on the 
perception of size. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 
14, 115-129.—The hypothesis that the apparent size 
of identical surfaces varies with color is tested. 
Orange and yellow are overestimated, blues under- 
estimated, red uncertain, greens and purples neither 
one nor the other, white seen larger than black. 
Brightness and quantity of overestimation yield a 
high correlation. The essential factor in perception 
is, therefore, brightness, while contrast, definition, 
etc. are contributing factors. French and German 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

376. Scher, Jordan M., & Spankus, Willard Н. 
Flicker-fusion frequency and hypertension. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 705—715.—Physical and physio- 
logical properties of the application of the nitrogly- 
cerin flicker-fusion technique are discussed; data fail 
to show uniformity of induced changes in either nor- 
mal or hypertensive subjects.—D. Shaad. 


377. Schwarz, F., & Wintzer, H. Über die Un- 
terscheidung und Beurteilung von frequenzen rhy- 
thmischer Lichtblitze. (The discrimination and 
judgment of the frequency of rhythmic light flashes.) 
Pflügers Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 260, 74-80.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1799.) 

378. Secord, Paul E, & Muthard, John E. 
(Emory. U., Ga.) Individual differences in the 
perception of women's faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 238-242.—It was shown that member- 
ship in age or sex categories affects the way in which 
an individual perceives a woman when presented with 
her photograph. It is contended that this is a demon- 
stration of the influence of culturally defined roles 
upon perception.—L. N. Solomon. 

379. Shibata, S. Studies on flicker fusion phe- 
nomenon by electroretinogram. (I) and (II). 
Folia ophthal. Jap., 1954, 5, 74-89; 117-120.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1790.) 

380. Siebeck, R. Wahrnehmungsformen bei ex- 
perimentellen Augenmuskellahmungen. (Forms 
of visual perception in experimental palsy of the ocu- 
lar muscles.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 
Bey 24—27.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 

381. Siebeck, R. Wahrnehmungsstérung und 
Stórungswahrnehmung bei Augenmuskellihmun- 
gen. (Disturbed sensation and sensation of disturb- 
ance in ocular paralysis.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1954, 155, 26-34.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), 
abs. 727.) 

382. Siebeck, R., & Klemm, О. Ermüdungser- 
scheinungen bei erzwungener monocularer Domi- 
nanz im binocularen Sehakt. (Fatigue caused by 
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enforced monocular dominance in binocular vision.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 155, 413-432.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1457.) 

383. Smith, William M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Effect of monocular and binocular vision, bright- 
ness, and apparent size on the sensitivity to ap- 
parent movement in depth. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 357-362.—Using reaction time as the measure of 
sensitivity found that greater sensitivity resulted 
with increased brightness and with binocular vision. 
The apparent size of the stimulus was not related to 
S's sensitivity to movement. ‘These results and those 
of previous experiments are in disagreement with the 
hypotheses that certain “behavioral” or “nonstimulus” 
factors act to sensitize S’s perceptual response system. 
—J. Arbit. 

384. Solis, M., Aguilar, M., & Plaza, A. In- 
fluencia del estado de adaptacion de un ojo sobre 
el umbral diferencial del otro. (The influence of 
the state of adaptation of one eye on the differential 
threshold of the other.) An. Real Soc. esp. Fis. 
Quim., 1953, Ser. A, 49, 274-280.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4540.) 

385. Sonnefeld, A. Über eine Lichthoferschein- 
ung beim dunkeladaptierten alterssichtigen Auge. 
(The appearance of haloes following dark adaptation 
in aging eyes.) Mschr. Feinmech. Optik., 1953, 70, 
222-223.— (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4539.) 

386. Sproule, Ralph T., & Havener, William H. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A binocular tangent 
screen malingering test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 
39, 562-565.—This test is useful in determining the 
functional factors in claims of monocular field loss. 
—D. Shaad. 

387. Stenvers, Н. W. Contribution à l'étude de 
la fonction du cerveau. Trouble de la vision des 
couleurs et des formes. (The study of cerebral 
function. Disorders of colour vision and vision of 
forms.) Folia psychiat. neerl., 1953, 56, 514-518.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5298.) 


388. Tamai, K. Effect of methionine on rho- 
dopsin regeneration and on dark adaptation. J. 
Osaka City med. Center, 1953, 2, 188-197.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7 (7), abs. 4524.) 

389. Tiffin, Joseph, & Rabideau, Gerald F. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Reduced trials and relia- 
bility of visual-acuity thresholds obtained by the 
method of constant stimuli. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 78-81.—To determine the effect of a reduction in 
trials per stimulus upon reliability of visual-acuity 
thresholds computed by the method of constant stimuli, 
visual-acuity thresholds were determined for 15 Ss, 
using a Landolt ring. Thresholds were computed 
using 5 stimulus values and 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 
presentations per stimulus. Retest reliabilities of .92 
and higher were obtained for as few as 10 trials per 
stimulus. It is concluded that “1... . classical . . . 
investigators probably tended to utilize more judg- 
ments than are necessary... 2... . for purposes of 
estimating absolute thresholds, the Müller-Urban con- 
stant method with five stimulus sizes appears to yield 
satisfactorily reliable thresholds . . . when as few as 
10 trials per stimulus and 4-choice response categories 
are used."—P. Ash. 

390. Umazume, K., Seki, R., & Obi, S.. (A new 
pseudoisochromatic table.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 
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1954, 58, 732-735.—In Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 8(2), abs. 967.) 

391. Umetani, S. (Influence of the size of test 
object on the time of accommodation.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 767-774.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1002.) 

392. von Bose, H. J., Pflanz, M., & von Uexküll, 
T. Untersuchungen zur pharmakologischen Be- 
einflussung der kleinsten Zeitenheit—“Moment”— 
der optischen Wahrnehmung. (Investigations into 
the influence of drugs on the time threshold of visual 
perception.) Klin. Wschr., 1953, 31, 1073-1075.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7 (6), abs. 4035.) 

393. Wachholder, K., & Arnold Н. Uber die 
vegetative Steuerung der Leistungsfáhigkeit un- 
seres Lichtsinnesapparatus gemessen auf der 
Flimmerverschmelzungsfrequenz. (The autonomic 
regulation of the efficiency of the visual apparatus as 
measured by flicker fusion frequency.) Z. Biol., 
1954, 107, 252-263.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1796.) 

394. Wald, G. The biochemistry of vision. 
Annu, Rev, Biochem., 1953, 22, 497-526.— (See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4519.) 

395. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Branched pathway schema for the color vision 
system and some of the evidence for it. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1955, 39, 8-24.—A color perception theory 
which would explain the fact that various types of 
cones apparently make equal contributions to color 
and unequal contributions to brightness is presented 
with its genetic implications.—D. Shaad. 

396. Walls, G. L, & Heath, С. G. Typical 
total color blindness reinterpreted. Acta ophthal., 
(Kbh.), 1954, 32, 253-297 — (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(3), abs. 1784.) 

397. Warburton, F. L. Variations in normal 
colour vision in relation to practical colour match- 
ing. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1954, 67B, Part 6, 
No. 414, 477-484.—The influence of variations in 
color vision on matching a dyed pattern with one of 
а range of dichroic series has been studied for 250 
normal observers. The results have been compared 
with the variations produced by a change in lighting 
for a single observer. The number of observers was 
sufficient for a statistically significant change in color 
vision with age to be detected. This change corre- 
sponds to increased pigmentation and confirms the 
commonly held view that older people see redder than 
young ones. The bearing of the results on the selec- 
tion of color workers is discussed— (Courtesy of 
Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 

398. Wells, S. M. Visual problems of the older 
worker in industry. Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1954, 11, 
129-151—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2803.) 

399. Wendland, John P. Visual development 
and glasses for children. Except. Child., 1955, 21, 
253-256; 272.—The nature of visual development is 
indicated and impediments to the development of nor- 
mal vision are described briefly as a basis for the rea- 
sons why children wear glasses. Whether or not a 
child wears glasses consistently or at specific times 

depends upon the reason glasses were prescribed.— 
T. E. Newland. 

400. Westheimer, Gerald. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The relationship between accommoda- 
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tion and accommodative convergence. Amer. J, 
Optom., 1955, 32, 206-212.—“. . . two skilled observ- 
ers taking 30 measurements on a haploscope in one 
session, with pupil size and observation distance con- 
trolled, yielded determinations of their ACA [ac- 
commodation to accommodative convergence] ratios 
having 95% confidence limits of 2 to 4 A/D. More- 
over, it was found that one of the observers had a 
non-linear relationship which remained constant dur- 
ing a four month period."—T. Shipley. 

401. Willmer, E.N. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The 
physiology of vision. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 
339-366.—A critical review of the literature covering 
the photoreceptors (rods, cones, electrophysiology of 
the receptors, psychophysics and the photoreceptors), 
the bipolar cells and the synaptic layers, ganglion 
cells and nerve fibers, and some general features of 
retinal physiology. 257 references.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


402. Wilson, M. H. & Brocklebank, R. W. 
(Goethean Science Foundation, Clent, Worcester- 
shire, Eng.) Complementary hues of after-images. 
J. opt. soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 293-299.—“Ву a simple 
adaptation of disk colorimetry the hues of negative 
after-images of colored surfaces are ascertained to 
within the equivalent of 1.0 step of Munsell hue. 
There is good agreement among a number of observ- 
ers. The complementary pairs thus obtained show 
differences from those established additively, particu- 
larly in the orange-blue region. The relationship be- 
tween the two sets of complementaries appears to be 
connected with the change of hue which occurs when 
colors are desaturated by additive mixture. This 
change of hue also accounts for the nonuniform spac- 
ing of hues which is a necessary feature of color 
circles based on additive complementary pairs. From 
the observed changes of hue over a range of colors, 
lines of constant hue are plotted.”—F, Ratliff. 

403. Wilson, R. H., & McCormick, W. E. Vis- 
ual acuity—results of a survey of 10,000 persons. 
Industr. Med. Surg., 1954, 23, 64—72.— (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 810.) 

404. Winkelman, J. E. Peripheral and macular 
fusion. Brit. orthopic J., 1953, 10, 20-22.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5202.) 

405. Yagasaki, К. Change in the near point by 
glare. Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 573-582; 
774-782—In Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit, 1954, 
8(2), abs. 1586.) - 

„406. Yalan, E. Certain aspects of visual percep- 
tion. Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1954, 11, 152-157.— (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1834.) 

407. Yokose, Zensho. (Nagoya U., Japan.) The 
law of the “field” in visual form perception (1). A 
theoretical formula to seek the field strength of 
the form and its experimental proof. Jap. psychol. 
Res., 1954, No. 1, 55-64.—A formula-for the strength 
of field at a designated point separated from a stimu- 
lus is derived. Field strength measu 


to agree with predictions from the derived formula: 
—C. M. Louttit. 

408. Young, Francis A. (State Coll., Washing- 
ton, Pullman.) Myopes versus nonmyopes—a com- 
parison. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 180-191—“On 
the basis of information gathered during the course 
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of a vision survey . . . it is possible to draw com- 
parisons of an intellectual, physical and environmental 
nature between myopes and nonmyopes. It was 
found that “. . . there is a significant though small 
relationship between refractive error and hours of 
reading. . . . The other variables investigated, diet, 
height, weight, interpupillary distance, face breadth, 
and intelligence, were found to be unrelated to re- 
fractive error."—T. Shipley. 


(See also abstracts 14, 66, 67, 69, 75, 79, 139, 156, 
240, 248, 526, 876, 1238, 1358, 1440, 1521, 1758) 
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409. Alexander, Irving E., & Githler, Frederick 
J. (Princeton U., N. J.) Chronic effects of a 
high-frequency stimulus on the structure and 
function of the cochlea. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
363-366.—As time elapses between injury and test 
the effects of an intense high frequency stimulus are 
manifest almost uniformly on all tones in an audio- 
gram reflecting electrophysiological sensitivity. The 
primary locus of injury, suggested by earlier investi- 
gators, has been verified in this study. “Either one 
must contend that electrophysiological sensitivity as 
measured by cochlear potentials has very little to do 
with hearing, or else one must concede that the action 
of the cochlea is a general one in relation to stimulus 
frequency and could hardly account for the fine dis- 
criminations of pitch that the ear is known to make.” 
—J. Arbit. 


410, Baker, Stuart. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) An acoustic intensity meter. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 269-273—“A device is de- 
Scribed for measuring the intensity of an acoustic 
wave at a point. The instrument employs a crystal 
microphone as a pressure transducer, a directional 
hot-wire anemometer as a velocity transducer and an 
electronic multiplier and integrator. We can di- 
rectly measure the intensity for any pressure or 
velocity wave form without having to assume any 
relationship between pressure and velocity. Several 
types of measurements have been made to indicate the 
present capabilities of the instrument.”—J. Pollack. 


411. Benson, R. W., & Eldredge, D. H. (Cen- 
tral. Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Variations 
in sound pressure produced in guinea-pig ears 
due to normal and abnormal eardrums. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 373-375.—Sound pressure meas- 
urements were carried out with a probe-tube micro- 
phone in front of the tympanic membrane of the 
guinea pig and in a speculum in the ear canal. The 
difference between the measures was examined as a 
function of various states of the eardrum and bulla. 
In general, the variability among ears is greatest in 
the normal ear condition and is least in the bulla open 
condition.—4. Pollack. 


412. Bresson, Francois. La signification d'élé- 
ments sonores ambigus. (The significance of am- 
biguous sound elements.) Année psychol., 1954, 54, 
367-376.—Hearing a sequence of sounds to be in- 
‘terpreted produces different effects according to the 
use of names and titles and whether the subject can 
both hear and see. The blind are more analytical. 
The apprehension of significance is narrowly de- 
pendent upon the utilization of stimuli as regulating 
indices of behavior in daily life. The verbal con- 
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ceptualization can in a way create an evident mean- 
ing for ambiguous elements.—G. E. Bird. 


413. Curry, E. Thayer. Threshold finding in 
pure frequency audiometry. Arch. Otolaryng., Chi- 
cago, 1955, 61, 394-396.—Detailed steps are given for 
obtaining pure frequency auditory threshold, which 
will be operational for a large number of people. The 
steps described are given as a guide in spite of the 
lack of experimental evidence. Bone conduction pro- 
cedures are not included.—J. С. G. Loring. 


414. Goff, Kenneth W. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) An analog electronic correlator for 
acoustic measurements. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 223-236.—An analog electronic correlator is de- 
scribed for use in acoustic measures. The correlator 
operates over an input frequency range of 1000 to 
10,000 cps, over a range of time delays of — 15 to 190 
milliseconds, and over RC integration times of 0.5 
to 16 seconds.—I. Pollack. 


415. Goff, Kenneth W. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) The application of correlation techniques 
to some acoustic measurements. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 236-246.—The theory behind the 
utilization of an analog electronic correlator (see 30: 
414) for acoustic measurements is described and ex- 
amples of application to the following problems are 
given: the localization of noise sources, the determi- 
nation of transmission loss, and the reduction of 
microphone wind noise.—7. Pollack. 


416. Lightfoot, Charles. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Contribution to the study of audi- 
tory fatigue. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 356- 
364.—Each of 24 Ss were subjected twice to each of 
four combinations of fatiguing sound (white noise or 
2 ke tone at 150 db) and test frequency (3 or 4 kc). 
Many threshold functions exhibit the “bounce” phe- 
nomena reported by Hirsh and Ward, while others 
demonstrated monotonic relationships. The noise/ 
4 Кс combination was associated with largest inter- 
subject variability and the smallest intra-subject 
variability. There was a positive, although low, rela- 
tionship among subjects under the various fatiguing 
conditions.—7. Pollack. 

417. Markle, Donald M. The conductive mecha- 
nism of hearing and recruitment. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1954, 60, 453-458.—A theoretical article con- 
cerned with the conductive mechanism and recruit- 
ment. After reviewing the findings on recruitment 
phenomena the author suggests that recruitment is 
indication of pseudo-nerve lesion or a conductive 
lesion within the inner ear.—J. С. G. Loring. 

418. Mouzon, J. C. (Operations Research Office, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) Stereophonic hearing with one 
earphone. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 381.— 
The utilization of two microphones with a single 
earphone is suggested as a localization aid for listen- 
ers with only a single functional ear. When the two 
inputs are subjected to selective frequency filtering, 
localization is aided—I. Pollack. 

419. Pollack, I. (Bolling AFB, Washington, D. 
C.) “Long-time” differential intensity sensitivity. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 380-381.—The "long- 
time" (14 to 3 days) differential intensity sensitivity 
for a white noise signal was compared with the “short- 
time” (5 sec.) sensitivity. When the reference sig- 
nal is held constant trial-after-trial, the long-time 
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differential threshold, in db, is only about twice that 
of the short-time threshold.—I. Pollack. 

420. Pollack, Irwin. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Masking by a periodically interrupted 
noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 353-355.— 
The masking produced by a periodically interrupted 
noise was examined as a function of (1) the duration 
between successive noise bursts, and (2) the noise 
level in the interval between successive bursts. “Тһе 
masked threshold associated with an intermittent 
noise can be closely described by two functions: (1) 
the masking produced by an interrupted noise with 
silent intervals between successive noise bursts, and 
(2) the masking produced by a continuous uninter- 
rupted noise at the inter-burst level.”—J. Pollack. 

421. Poulton, E. C., & Stevens, S. S. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) On the halving and doub- 
ling of the loudness of white noise. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 329-331.—Listeners were instructed 
to adjust the sound level of a white noise so that it 
sounded half-as-loud, or twice-as-loud, as a white 
noise reference signal. The novel feature of the ex- 
periment was the employment of a "sone potentiome- 
ter"—in which “the angular turn is roughly propor- 
tional to loudness produced." The results of these 
tests fall between those determined by two earlier in- 
dependent studies.—7. Pollack. 


422. Sokolowski, Stefan. (Medical Academy, 
Kraków, Poland.) Badanie objawu wyrównania 
głośności za pomocą usznych tonów harmonic- 
znych. (The examination of the loudness balance 
phenomenon by means of aural harmonics.) Oto- 
laryng. Polska, 1951, 5, 211-221.— The author de- 
scribes his own method of determination of loudness 
balance, based upon the use of aural harmonics. If 
the ear is stimulated by a pure tone of sufficient in- 
tensity, we hear not only this tone, but also a series 
of harmonics or overtones, the frequencies of which 
are multiples of the frequency of the original tone. 
These harmonics may be discovered and measured 
when auxiliary tone is introduced at a closely ad- 
jacent frequency and allowed to beat with the aural 
harmonic. The results of the investigation of two 
types of deafness (where loudness balance is absent 
and where loudness balance is present) are described. 
The advantage of this method is the possibility of 
monoaural testing. Russian and English summary. 
11 references.—M. Choynowski. 

423. Stevens, S. S., Rogers, M. S., & Herrnstein, 
R. J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The ap- 
parent reduction of loudness: a repeat experi- 
ment. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 326-328 — 
One of the earliest experiments in loudness scaling, 
that of Laird, Taylor and Willie in 1932, yielded re- 
sults that are considered out of line with many later 
experiments in this field. "These workers attempted 
to repeat the original experiment with, as far as they 
could tell, identical equipment and procedures. In 
the first repetition, results more consistent with the 
later experiments were obtained. In the second repe- 
tition, with further modifications of procedures, re- 
sults closer to the original 1932 experiment were 
obtained.—/. Pollack. 

424. Ward, W. D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Tonal monaural diplacusis. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 365-372.—When a pure tone is pre- 
sented to a selected single ear, several distinct tones 
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may be heard in addition to the tone presented. The 
characteristics of these additional tones were ex- 
amined by pitch-matching and probe-tone techniques, 
The effects are focused at different frequencies for 
the two different subjects, and act as additional com- 
bination tones superimposed upon the presented tones. 
—J. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 14, 76, 474, 955, 1453) 
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425. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Ro- 
tary pursuit apparatus: I. Survey of variables. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 69-76.—Sound experimenta- 
tion, quantification, and theory construction depend 
in part upon standardized experimental apparatus and 
upon adequate reporting in the literature of the han- 
ding of apparatus variables. In a survey of the han- 
dling of 18 variables in each of 28 rotary pursuit 
studies, the handling of 9 variables was described 
adequately, and 2 of the studies did not specify han- 
dling of any of the variables, a situation that should 
not continue, "Since some of the variables have al- 
ready been shown to have a significant influence on 
performance and others may well have. . . . 
references.—R. Perloff. 


426. Baker, Robert A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The effects of repeated deprivation experience on 
feeding behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 37-42.—Changes in food intake on animals main- 
tained on various deprivation schedules over a 40- 
day period were recorded. All animals showed a 
slow adaptation to their regimen over the first ten 
days, intake being doubled over the period. There 
was a negative correlation between length of depriva- 
tion period and food consumption. It is noted that 
relationships between deprivation and feeding be- 
havior are a function of adaptation to a particular 
schedule and that such adaptation involves radical 
modification of past eating habits.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


427. Barnett, S. A. Instinct and learning. Sci. 
News, 1954, No. 33, 7-29.—T wo central problems of 
animal psychology are a rational, objective account 
of animal behavior, and the relationship between "in- 
stinct” and "learning." To show the methods of - 
attack on these two problems, the author writes about 
reflexes and conditioned reflexes, complex behavior, 
the innate element in behavior, the learned element in 
behavior, and about human applications. His con- 
clusions are: "The important question to ask is not: 
innate or learned? but Лото does this behaviour de- 
velop?” and “Man has no rigid ‘innate’ or ‘instinc- 
tive’ behaviour patterns."—M. Choynowski. 

428. Bartoshuk, Alexander K. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, P.Q.) Electromyographic gradients in goal- 
directed activity. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 21- 
28.—“Previous research indicated that muscular 
activity, measured as electromyographic potentials 
(EMGs), increased progressively during a motor 
task. The possible significance of such EMG gradi- 
ents was examined. . . . Mean EMGs in active fore- 
arm and in chin increased progressively during the 
tasks. Drawing speed did not similarly increase; 
hence EMG gradients cannot be attributed to varia- 
tions in drawing speed. Extensor gradients, aver- 
aged for all tasks, correlated with the relative mainte- 
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nance of EMG potential after interrupted tasks as 
against completed tasks. These results suggest that 
EMG gradients may reflect the strength of S’s mo- 
tivation to do the task."—E. D. Lawson. 

429. Best, Harold L., & Michaels, Richard M. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) Liv- 
ing out “future” experience under hypnosis. Sci- 
ence, 1954, 120, 1077.—Authors indicate that their 
pilot study gives experimental support to the hy- 
pothesis of Rubenstein and Newman on hypnotic age 
regression. Five deeply somnambulistic subjects were 
individually hypnotically regressed.: Results “. 
indicate that age regression is not true and complete 
... subjects cannot return under hypnosis, at the will 
of the hypnotist, to any specific time or place in their 
personal history . . . under hypnotic suggestions, sub- 
jects have heightened recall of an age level of their 
personal experience. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 

430. Blaškovič, Oskar. (State Pedagogical In- 
stitute, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) K otázke kóro- 
vej regulácie pri štartovom stave. (On the prob- 
lem of the cortical regulation in a “start” situation.) 
Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 56-60.—This is an experi- 
mental study of the changes of the functional state of 
the central nervous system in a “start” situation of a 
sportsman. The blood pressure and the pulse have 
been measured as indices of the conditoned reflex 
changes in the heart activity which are the result of 
the cortical regulation. The results show that the 
"start" situation causes excitation in the central nerv- 
ous system and a partial reduction of the excitability 
is a factor which improves the sportman’s results. 
Russian and English summaries.—M. Choynowski. 

431. Brattstrom, Bayard H., & McFarland, Wil- 
liam N. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Notes on 
the behavior of the salamander Taricha torosa 
under the influence of carbon dioxide. Behaviour, 
1955, 7, 317-320.—"Experiments conducted on the 
newt Taricha torosa, under influence of high СО, 
content of the water, showed that no escape response 
is stimulated by the high СО», but, instead, death re- 
sults. It is therefore concluded that lowered oxygen 
tensions in the water (as shown by other workers) 
is more important as a stimulus for respiratory fail- 
ure in newts than is high CO; concentrations. This 
is probably because the СО» content of natural waters 
does not normally accumulate to very high concentra- 
tions.” German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

432. Cardu, Bruno. Facteurs physiques et fac- 
teurs psychiques de la réponse galvanique de la 
peau. (Physical and psychological factors in the 
galvanic reflex of the skin.) Année psychol., 1954, 
54, 345-356.—The R.G.P. was employed clinically as 
a measure of emotional difficulty—a valuable test but 
difficult to interpret. The intensity of the response 
varies from one subject to another. It grows best 
by repetition, and the attenuation varies with the sub- 
ject. No doubt such variations are characteristic of 
all emotional reactions.—G. E. Bird. 

433. Cole, J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) Paw prefer- 
ence in cats related to hand preference in animals 
and men. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 137— 
140.—Tests of paw preference in 60 cats showed 20% 
to be right-handed, 38.3% left-handed, and 41.7% to 
be ambidextrous. Since the cat does not habitually 
use the paws in feeding activity, the hypothesis that 
preference is an outgrowth of feeding habits is not 
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tenable. It is suggested that variation in the num- 
ber of crossed fibers in the pyramidal tract in the 
cord may be basic to handedness, and that, in any 
case, “innate anatomical structure is probably of 
greater significance in determining preference in the 
use of a forelimb than are environmental psychological 
factors.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 


434. Cole, William Graham. (Williams Coll., 
Williamstown, Mass.) Sex in Christianity and psy- 
choanalysis. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. xiv, 329 p. $4.00.—The teachings of both 
Jesus and Paul on sex were positive and naturalistic. 
The negative interpretation of Christianity is a re- 
sult of the dualistic Greek influence which considered 
the body evil. Other chapters concern Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas and the Council of Trent, Luther 
and Calvin, contemporary Catholicism, contemporary 
Protestantism, Freud, contemporary psychoanalysts, 
and a final chapter outlining the positive factors in 
regard to sex common to both Christianity and 
psychoanalysis. Neither eliminates anxiety, because 
anxiety is a product of freedom. “АП men are anx- 
ious, even those who love God and have been psycho- 
analyzed."—G. К. Morlan. 


435. Dember, William N., & Kristofferson, Al- 
fred B. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The relation 
between free-choice alcohol consumption and sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic seizures. Quart J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1955, 16, 86-95.—A functional relationship 
between free-choice alcohol intake and susceptibility 
to seizures was demonstrated for a 24-hour period 
8 days previous to seizure testing, for total intake 
over a 7-day period ending 48 hours before seizure 
testing and for intake on the day following seizure 
testing. “Seizure susceptibility’ is a continuously 
distributed variable and seizure latency is a valid 
measure of it—W. L. Wilkins. 

436. Dickson, John Thomas. Effects of hypnoti- 
cally induced emotional states, difficulty of task 
and anxiety on psychomotor behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 149-150.—Abstract. 

437. Eldridge, Lawrence. Respiration rate 
change and its relation to avoidance behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 290.—Abstract. 


438. Evans, Howard E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
Y.) An ethological study of the digger wasp 
Bembecinus neglectus, with a review of the 
ethology of the genus. Behaviour, 1955, 7, 287- 
303.—A description of mating, egg-laying and nest- 
provisioning activities of the digger wasp and a re- 
view of the literature on these aspects of the behavior 
of related species shows striking similarities and 
some suggestions for an evolutionary classification of 
the genus. French summary.—L. I. O' Kelly. 


439. Fisher, Seymour. An investigation of al- 
leged conditioning phenomena under hypnosis. 
J. clin. exp. Hypnosis., 1955, 3, 71-103.—The goal of 
the paper is to bring empirical and theoretical evi- 
dence to bear on a reinterpretation of some previous 
work on conditioning under hypnosis. An experi- 
ment containing no explicit posthypnotic suggestion 
of a verbal nature was conducted. Two responses— 
an olfactory hallucination and a coughing reaction— 
were induced under hypnosis by a conditioning pro- 
cedure and were examined under various experimen- 
tal conditions in the subsequent waking state. The 
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major conclusion of the work is that the responses 
induced under hypnosis do not conform to the ex- 
pected principles of conditioning theory, but instead 
show a marked similarity to behavior induced by 
explicit posthypnotic suggestion. 74 references.—E. 
G. Aiken. 

440. Fredericson, Emil, Fink, Charles D., & 
Parker, Jean R. Elicitation and inhibition of com- 
petitive fighting in food deprived mice. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 86, 131-141.—"'The present study in- 
vestigated the elicitation and inhibition of competi- 
tive fighting in food deprived mice. . . . The results 
of this experiment suggested that a fixed or stabilized 
goal object was the major variable in the control of 
competitive fighting."—Z. Luria. 

441. Free, J. B., & Butler, C. G. (Rothamsted 
Exp. Sta., Eng.) An analysis of the factors in- 
volved in the formation of a cluster of honeybees 
(Apis mellifera). Behaviour, 1955, 7, 303-316.— 
It was found that scent, vibration or heat produced 
by a cluster of bees, if of sufficient magnitude, will 
attract individual bees to join the cluster, as can sight 
of a cluster alone. Hungry bees prefer a cluster, 
well-fed bees other individual bees. German sum- 
mary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

442. Fuller, John L., & Jacoby, George A., Jr. 
Central versus sensory control of food intake in 
genetically obese mice. Science, 1955, 121, 623.— 
Abstract. 


443, Gedda, Luigi, & Neroni, Lydia. (Instituto 
Mendel, Rome.) Reazioni posturali e mimiche di 
56 coppie di gemelli alla proiezione di film umori- 
stici ed anziogeni. (Mimic and postural reactions 
of 56 pairs of twins to the projection of humor- 
ous and anxiety-producing film.) Acta genet, med. 
gemellolog., 1955, 4, 15-31.—Intra-twin psychomotor 
reactions of 31 mono- and 25 di-zygotic twins watch- 
ing motion pictures were photographed and compared 
as to: head posture, arm and leg posture, and mimic 
reactions. Hereditary factors appear clearly influen- 
tial in head posture, while environmental ones de- 
termine arm and leg postures. Mimic reactions to 
comedy-provoking stimuli reveal a higher hereditary 
influence than do anxiety-producing stimuli. Ma- 
terial is added to previous personal pathological anam- 
nesis data. English, French, and German summaries. 
—G. С. Schwesinger. 


444. Genewein, C. C. Ein neuer Apfel vom 
Baum der Erkenntnis; Kritisches zum Kinsey- 
Report. (A new apple from the tree of knowledge; 
some criticism of the Kinsey Report.) Heilpüdag. 
Werkbl., 1955, 24, 72-77.—From a religious and an 
educational point of view, the author objects to the 
basic tone of the discussion in the book. Besides 
citing the groups for which the study had inadequate 
samples, he feels that the book should not have gone 
into the interpretation of data, i.e. beyond pure scien- 
tific observation. According to the reviewer, the 
book tries to distinguish between good and evil on 
the basis of statistical incidence. This undermines 
the moral laws and the teaching that these laws are 
of divine origin. The distorted view of the book is 
attributed to the fact that a zoologist has invaded a 
field outside his competency. In the hands of laymen, 
according to the author, the Report could do in- 
estimable! harm.—D. F. Mindlin. 
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445. Glanville, A. D., & Antonitis, J. J. (U. 
Maine, Orono.) The relationship between occi- 
pital alpha activity and laterality. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 294—299 —"Relationships between indices 
of differences in alpha activity recorded from right 
and left occipital lobes and sidedness as measured by 
the Jastak Ambigraph Laterality Test were examined 
in a group of 50 normal adult male Ss. No sig- 
nificant relationships were found either in the total 
group or in selected strong right and strong left sub- 
groups. The conclusion is drawn that such meas- 
urable differences as do occur in simultaneous bi- 
lateral records of occipital alpha activity of normal 
Ss under relaxed conditions are not significantly re- 
lated to sidedness."—J. Arbit. 

446. Grant, David A., & Kaestner, Noel F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Constant velocity tracking 
as a function of S's handedness and the rate and 
direction of the target course. J. exp. Psychol, 
1955, 49, 203-208.—Investigated the effect of handed- 
ness, target direction, and target speed in a unidimen- 
sional tracking task. Found: “1. There was a clear 
cut and significant practice effect for all S's. 2. 
Tracking performance scores fell off linearly as a 
function of the target speed for all groups of S's. 
3. Neither handedness nor target direction, singly, 
contributed to the significant variation in the experi- 
ment, but they had a combined effect or interaction 
that was statistically significant. . . . This finding 
was interpreted in terms of a motor factor dependent 
upon the superiority of positioning movements in- 
volving a pushing or thrusting as opposed to a pull- 
ing motion."—J. Arbit. 

447. Griffiths, William J., Jr. (U. Mississippi, 
University.), & Harmon, Clifford T. Self-selection 
of diet in wild and domesticated Norway rats. 
Jap. psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 9-20.—11 wild and 
14 domestic albino Norway rats were placed on self 
selection diet including 16 nutritional elements for a 
period of 40 days. The wild rats for 20 additional 
days were placed under daily stress periods of sound, 
shock, and fighting. Both wild and domestic rats 
were tested in stress situations for Ca and Na in- 
take. Both groups maintained themselves in good 
health on the self-selection diet. Under stress con- 
ditions there were variations in selections. 21 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit. 


448. Halberg, Franz, Bittner, John J., Gully, 
Raymond J., Albrecht, Paul G., & Brackney, Ed- 
win L. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 24 hour 
periodicity and audiogenic convulsions in I mice 
of various ages. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 
88, 169-173.—Daily metabolic rhythms were studied 
in I mice of several age groups and cyclical varia- 
tions in susceptibility to audiogenic convulsions were 
found. Statistically supported conclusions indicate à 
greater susceptibility by night. 20 references.—B. A. 
Maher. 

449. Heilbrunn, Gert. On weeping. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1955, 24, 245-255. —"The power of tears 
to wash away irritants is symbolically extended to 
painful excitations of any part of the physical and 
psychological structure of the organism; they are a 
physiological means of relieving the state of tension 
generated by the stimulus, thus re-establishing the 
pleasurable absence of tension. Any stimulus that 
threatens to penetrate the protective barrier of the 
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ego may evoke this reaction. Since such stimuli 
violate the narcissistic state of well-being, weeping 
like any other mechanism of defense is stimulated by 
injuries to narcissism.”—L. N. Solomon. 


450..Hempel, Walter E., Jr., & Fleishman, Ed- 
win A. (Air Force Personnel and Training Re- 
search Center, Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) 
A factor analysis of physical proficiency and ma- 
nipulative skill. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 12-16.— 
A factor analysis of 46 tests (manipulative, printed, 
and physical performance) yielded fifteen motor per- 
formance factors. “The results indicate that the 
abilities contributing to performance on gross physi- 
cal tasks are quite independent of those contributing 
to fine manipulative skill."—P,. Ash. 


451. Hutton, Charles Lee, Jr. A psychophysical 
study of speech rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
168.—Abstract. 

452. Kaplun, S. IA., & Kopteva, E.G. Dannye 
k vzaimodeistviiu interotseptivnykh i éksterotsep- 
tivnykh refleksov. (Data on the interaction of in- 
teroceptive and exteroceptive reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 815-822.—The possi- 
bility was established of developing conditioned posi- 
tive and negative interoceptive reflexes to clamping 
of the carotid artery in the dog. In the course of 
developing an interoceptive conditioned reflex to 
stimulation of the mechanicoreceptors in the sino- 
carotid area, changes occurred in the "system of ex- 
teroceptive reflexes.” Developing an interoceptive 
reflex to stimulation of the mechanicoreceptors in 
this area is a difficult task for the animal and leads 
to the temporary development of a neurotic state in 
the animal.—I. D. London. 


453. Karpinos, Bernard D., & Grossman, Harold 
A. Prevalence of left-handedness among Selec- 
tive Service registrants. Hum. Biol., 1953, 25, 36- 
49.—Data from approximately 12,000 Selective Serv- 
ice registrants gave an incidence of 8.6% left-handed 
by self report.—C. M. Louttit. : 


454. Khudorozheva, A. T. Osobennosti razvi- 
tiia uslovno-reflektornoi deiatel'nosti v ontogeneze 
u shchenkov. (Features in the development of con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in the ontogenesis of puppies.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 93-103.—The 
ontogenetic development of conditioned reflexes ex- 
erts a "decisive influence on the establishment of co- 
ordinated relations" and brings the organism into 
more and more complex and effective relationship 
with the outer environment.—I. D. London. 


455. King, Joseph T., Lee, Y. Chiung Puh, & 
Visscher, M. B. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Single versus multiple cage occupancy and con- 
vulsion frequency іп CH mice. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol, N. Y., 1955, 88, 661-663.—“C3H male mice, 
singly housed and fed ordinary diets, show a high 
incidence of convulsions, associated chiefly with cage 
changing and weighing. When housed in pairs or 
larger groups the incidence of convulsions is low and 
the mortality negligible.” —B. A. Maher. 

456. Kline, Milton V. Living out "future" ex- 
perience under hypnosis. Science, 1954, 120, 1076— 
1077.—Rubenstein and Newman do not distinguish 
clearly between time distortion and age alteration. 
The author suggests that the technique reported 
*. . . does not appear to relate directly to the prob- 
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lem of hypnotic age regression or to question its 
validity.” —S. J. Lachman, ү 

457. Lawrence, Douglas H., & Mason, William 
A. (Stanford U., Calif.) Intake and weight ad- 
justments in rats to changes in feeding schedule. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 43-46.—Succes- 
sive changes from ad lib feeding to deprivation regi- 
mens show evidence of learning factors in adapting 
to either condition, together with changes in body 
weight. “If the rate of adjustment is a joint func- 
tion of physiological factors, such as those mirrored 
by changes in weight, and learning, the influence of 
the latter would be obscured by the progressive 
change in weight."—L. I. O’Kelly. 

458. Lehrman, Daniel S. (Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York.) The physiological basis of par- 
ental feeding behavior in the ring dove (Strepto- 
pelia risoria). Behaviour, 1955, 7, 241-286.— 
Ring-doves feed their young by regurgitating masses 
of desquamated cells from the crop epithelium. The 
production of these cells is stimulated by hypophy- 
seally produced prolactin. Doves with previous breed- 
ing experience, injected with prolactin, will feed squabs 
presented to them. Doves without such previous 
experience will not feed young after prolactin treat- 
ment. Anesthetization of the crop reduces the fre- 
quency of feeding in the experienced birds. These 
and other observations lead to the conclusion that 
“prolactin acts to elicit parental regurgitation-feeding 
primarily because it causes engorgement of the crop 
and suppression of sexual behavior, rather than 
through an effect on central nervous mechanisms 
specific for parental behavior.” 189-item bibliog- 
raphy. German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

459. Maki, N., & Raski, K. (Eyedness in rela- 
tion to right and left handedness.) Duodecim, 
1953, 69, 448-460.—In Finnish. (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 7(7), abs. 4584.) 

460. Mercier, J. Action de divers agents phar- 
macodynamiques sur la crise audiogene du rat 
albinos. (Action of various pharmacodynamic agents 
on the audiogenic seizure of the albino rat.) J. Phy- 
siol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 462-463.—Studying the 
effects of a wide range of drugs on rats with known 
histories of audiogenic seizure, the author concludes 
that the powerful blocking effect of agents having no 
known anticonvulsant action casts doubt on the epi- 
leptic nature of the audiogenic seizure. Since both 
sympatheticomimetic and sympatheticolytic substances 
provide protection against audiogenic seizures, it is 
doubtful that the sympathetic system plays a sig- 
nificant role in the production of this behavior.—C. J. 
Smith. 
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the head and the body, righting reflexes of the head, 
trunk and extremities may be observed. Besides 
stating the above facts, the author analyzes the com- 
plex of mental experiences during vertigo and gives 
their physiological interpretation. English summary. 
32 references —M. Choynowski. 

462. Montgomery, K. C., & Monkman, John A. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The relation be- 
tween fear and exploratory behavior. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 132-136.—Four experi- 
ments are described which test the hypothesis that 
exploratory activity is motivated by fear. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are presented: (1) fear induced 
immediately prior to exploration has no effect on ex- 
ploratory behavior. (2) fear induced in a novel 
situation tends to inhibit exploratory activity in pro- 
portion to the strength of the fear. (3) decrease in 
exploratory behavior in these circumstances may be 
explained in terms of conflict theory. It is concluded 
that “exploratory behavior is not motivated by fear. 
Rather, it is motivated by the exploratory drive which 
is evoked by novel stimulation."—L, I. O' Kelly. 

463. Nash, Carroll B. The PK mechanism. J. 
Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 8-11.—The author 
discusses various phenomena which might influence 
the results in dice rolling, and states that PK is an 
important factor. He takes up the possibilities of 
heavier dice, of greater numbers of dice per roll, and 
of greater distance between subject and dice, all of 
whith have references by authors who have carried 
on experimentation accordingly. He feels that PK is 
not a physical force, but is related to precognition, 
since PK takes place while the body is still in mo- 
tion, and its effect is not determined until the body 
comes to rest. 23 references —O. I. Jacobsen. 

464. Pastuszka, Józef. Mimika czlowieka jako 
wyraz psychiczny. (Man's expressive movements 
as a mental expression.) Roczniki filozof., 1949— 
1950, 2-3, 146-171.— This paper deals with the sig- 
nificance of expressive movements and with principles 
of their interpretation in which the Speed, direction 
and variability of movements are taken into account. 
—M. Choynowski. 

465. Popov, A. К. К voprosu ob izuchenii sna 
cheloveka metodom aktografi (On the study of 
sleep in man by the method of actography.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1954, 4(1), 133-136.— The 
construction and performance of an actograph are de- 
Scribed. The prescribed method of its use is effective 
for "study of the depth of curative Sleep, induced by 
medicinal preparations in combination with condi- 
tioned-reflex methods."—I. D. London. 

466. Reid, Starling Lyne, & Finger, Frank W. 
(U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) The rat's adjust- 
ment to 23-hour food deprivation cycles. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 110-113.—Rats adjust- 
ment to 23-hr. food deprivation regime was measured 
by body weights, food and water intakes, 24-hr. re- 
volving wheel activity, and activity during the last 
pre-feeding hour. Progressive changes in all meas- 
ures continued for at least 15 days and pre-feeding ac- 
tivity was still increasing at 35 days.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

467. Scherrer, J., Samson, M., & Paléologue, A. 
(Hôpital de la Salpêtrière, Paris, France.) Etude 
du travail musculaire et dela fatigue. 1. Données 
ergométriques obtenues chez Phomme. (A study 

of muscular work and of fatigue. 1. Ergometric data 
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obtained in man.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 
887-916.—Laws regulating voluntary work in human’ 
muscle are investigated by an ergographic method, 
In reaching an exhaustion threshold, the duration of 
work and the amount of work done are relatively con- 
stant for any given weight load. Duration and 
amount of work are inversely related to load and fre- 
quency of movement. The role of several factors in- 
volved in mechanical work and the notion of motor 
fatigue are discussed. 59-item bibliography.—C. J, 
Smith. 

468. Schneck, Jerome M. Spontaneous regres- 
sion to an infant age level during self-hypnosis, 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 183-185.—A 29 year old 
woman in hypnoanalysis reported she hypnotized her- 
self into regressing to an age of 4 months or less. 
She analyzed this as indicative of infantile dependent - 
needs and wishes.—Z. Luria. 


469. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Influence of order of exercise bouts upon 
neuromuscular tremor. Aes. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 88-95.—Successive exer- 
cise bouts consisted of 5, 10, 15 and 20 deep knee- 
bends, and tremor measures were based upon the time 
of stylus contact during a 15-second period. 2 groups 
of 20 completed the exercise bouts in the order of 
Rest-5-10-15-20 knee-bends and the other in reverse 
order. Tremor measures were made immediately - 
after an initial rest period and after each bout of exer- 
cise. The results indicated definite differences under 
the two conditions. Concluded that "since tremor 
measures were obviously conditioned by the order of 
exercise bouts, no statement relative to the relation- 
ship between tremor responses and exercise bout can 
be made with any degree of confidence.” —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

470. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Reaction time to light stimuli in the 
peripheral visual field. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 82-87.—An investigation 
in which 25 male physical education majors were 
given the opportunity to respond to light stimuli 
placed along seven points in the visual field gave evi- 
dence that: (1) reaction time increased as the dis- 
tance of the response stimulus increased from direct 
vision; (2) the direction of the response stimulus 
from direct vision was not a significant variable; and 
(3) reaction time to response stimuli directly per- 
ceived provided an excellent relative index of reac- 
tion speed to stimuli indirectly perceived.—M. 
Seidenfeld. 


471. Taniewski, Józef. (Medical Academy, Sac- 
zecin, Poland.) Odczyny Ыейпікоуе u dzieci w 
pierwszym roku zycia. (Vestibular reflexes in in- 
fants.) Otolaryng. Polska, 1950, 4, 35—41.—The 
author examined the vestibular reactions in 90 chil- 
dren up to one year of age. It has been found that 
rotation of the head during and after turning of the 
baby occurs always in the first week of life, but dur- 
ing the second week gradually disappears. During 
the turning of the baby the eyes turn in the opposite 
direction to the movement, whereupon follows nys- 
tagmus with a large amplitude. In children up to 
2 weeks of age no caloric nystagmus can be pro- 
duced. In older children the caloric threshold is 
higher than in adults. It seems that the caloric re- 
action is younger than the rotary reaction and de- 
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velops later than the former. 
references.—M. Choynowski. 

472. Thompson, William К. The heredity-en- 
vironment problem. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 
1955, (Spring), 30-40.—Several animal experiments 
bearing on the importance of heredity versus environ- 
ment are discussed. The first experiment involved 
the selective breeding of maze-bright and maze-dull 
rats, using the Hebb-Williams maze. By eight gen- 
erations large differences in maze ability had de- 
veloped. A second experiment used inbred strains 
of white mice, and showed large differences between 
strains in behavioral measures and test scores. A 
third experiment used dog litter mates. One group 
from each litter was reared normally; the other group 
was reared in a restrictive environment. The re- 
stricted group of dogs was quite inferior on delayed 
reaction and problem solving tests—W. F. Grether. 

473. Uruno, Fujio, & Tago, Akira. (Tokyo Inst. 
Technology, Japan.) P.G.R. no sokutei ni tsuite. 
(A. study on the measurement of psychogalvanic re- 
flex.) Јар. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 118-124.—An im- 
proved Wheatstone bridge model, devised by the 
authors, is introduced. The model gives greater con- 
stancy in the intensity of electric current, greater ac- 
curacy in measurement, and is easier to handle and 
read than most other models so far available. In 
Japanese with diagrams. 23 references.—4. M. 
Niyekawa. 

474. van den Berg, Jw. (U. Groningen, The 
Netherlands.) Calculations on a model of the 
vocal tract for vowel /i/ (meat) and on the larynx. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 332-338.—“As a sequel 
to experiments on the transmission of the vocal cavi- 
ties, calculations on a model of the vocal tract for the 
vowel /i/ (meat) are performed to determine the 
magnitude of the impedances along the vocal tract 
and the relative contribution of radiation, friction, and 
coupled vibrations of the cavity walls to the total 
damping. Calculations also are made to estimate the 
impedances of the different parts of the larynx."— 
I. Pollack. 

475. Venables, Peter H. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng. ) Changes in motor response with in- 
crease and decrease in task difficulty in normal in- 
dustrial and psychiatric patient subjects. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 101-110.—“A motor task, involving 
the movement of a pointer in relation to stimulus lights 
under easy, difficult and subsequently easy conditions 
was performed by 210 male subjects consisting of a 
random selection of trainee bus conductors, age range 
18-46, and by 22 male patients, age range 21-48, in 
a psychiatric hospital, selected from a group of 52 
patients as having clear-cut psychiatric and question- 
naire diagnosis." "Performance on the motor task 
could be described as falling on a continuum of over- 
activity-inertia. In general, under conditions of in- 
creased task difficulty, extraverted subjects showed a 
tendency to increased inertia of performance and in- 
troverted subjects to increased activity. When the 
task became easier the reverse relationship was found 
to hold true."—L. E. Thune. 

476. von Frisch, Karl. “Sprache” oder *Kom- 
munikation" der Bienen? (“Language” or “com- 
munication” of bees?) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 235- 
236.—Révész has considered the usage of the word 
"language" in reference to animals as unsuitable and 
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has proposed instead the word “communication.” 
The author defends his position showing that among 
bees certain movements such as various forms of 
dances have assumed meanings and thus can be con- 
sidered as "language." He admits that the "lan- 
guage” of bees differs from that of humans.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


477. Waterman, Talbot H. (Yale U. New 
Haven, Conn.) Polarized light and animal naviga- 
tion. Sci. Amer., 1955, 193(1), 88-94.—Polarized 
light serves as an orientation cue to both land and 
aquatic animals. The author discusses the nature 
of polarized light and its possible influence on ani- 
mal navigation.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 84, 190, 590, 714, 1103, 
1132, 1782) 
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478. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Problems of 
consciousness: transactions of the fifth conference 
March 22, 23 and 24, 1954. New York: The Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1955. 180 p. $3.50.—At this 
fifth conference on problems of consciousness (see 28: 
8494) 4 papers were presented as the basis for group 
discussion which is published verbatim. The 4 papers 
are: Harold Schlosberg, Three dimensions of emo- 
tion; Roy R. Grinker, Anxiety; Nathaniel Kleitman, 
The role of the cerebral cortex in the development 
and maintenance of consciousness; George Robinson, 
Aesthetics. The presentations and discussion deal 
with physiological correlates of emotion, continua of 
consciousness, the ontogenesis of consciousness paral- 
leling neural maturation and infant experience, and 
the psychological aspects of experimental aesthetics. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


479. Cardo, B. Recherches concernant les rap- 
ports entre la culture générale et les aptitudes. 
(Studies on the influence of general culture on apti- 
tudes.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 83-95.—Two popu- 
lations of young male adults of widely different cul- 
tural levels were given 3 tests: intelligence, verbal, 
and technical. Intercorrelations were higher with 
the uncultured S's, which suggests that a general in- 
telligence factor covered all performances with this 
group, while with the more favored S's greater dif- 
ferentiation appeared. English summary.—R. W. 
Husband. 


480. Eistel, Achim. Der Eindruck der mimi- 
schen Erscheinungen in seiner Bedingtheit vom 
physiognomischen Umfeld. (The impression of 
mimic appearances as influenced by its physiognomic 
field.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 236-261.—The ma- 
terial in this study consisted of nine line-drawings of 
faces. The face contour was considered to be the 
static form of the face and the form and position of 
eyes, of eyebrows, of the mouth, and some wrinkles 
were thought to be the mimic forms. The three 
mimic expressions of the drawn faces, such as un- 
happy, happy, and neutral were combined with the 
three static forms, angular, rounded-off, and oval. 
The number of subjects amounted to 900 with 100 
subjects judging one drawing. Questionnaires filled 
out by the subjects concerned mood, character, be- 
havior, and other impressions about the faces. Tt 
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was concluded that the impression of a human face is 
influenced by mimic and static characteristics.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

481. Gibson, Eleanor J, & Bergman, Richard. 
The effect of training on absolute estimation of 
distance over the ground. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-95, iv, 
29 p.—Targets, arranged at varying distances on a 
level field, were viewed from a specified location by 
members of two groups of male subjects. One judg- 
ment was obtained of the distance separating the 
target from the observer for each of eighteen targets 
on both a pretest and posttest; on neither of the tests 
were any of the judgments corrected. Between tests 
each member of one group received training on the 
distances between targets and himself at five different 
observation points. The results suggest that there is 
an improvement in the absolute judgment of distance 
following training.—IV. F. Grether. 

482. Grossmann, R. S. Ein Überblick über 
moderne amerikanische Auffassungen der Frus- 
tration. (A survey of the current American con- 
ception of frustration.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1954, 3, 143-148—A summary of the 
theories of frustration proposed in the U.S. during 
the past 10 years is presented. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing research is discussed: 1. The concept of frus- 
tration of Norman F. Maier. 2. The hypotheses of 
the Yale group (Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears). 3. The experiment undertaken by Barker, 
Dembo, and Lewin. 4. A theory of frustration sug- 
gested by Brown and Farber. 9 references Ё. 
Schwerin. 

483. Jones, Marshall R. 
posium on motivation: 1955. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1955. х, 274 p. $3.50.—A series 
of papers from the third annual symposium at the 
University of Nebraska dealing with the explora- 
tions in theory and research in motivation. See entry 
nos. 488, 490, 494, 495, 497, 550.—L. N. Solomon. 

484. Jourard, Sidney M., & Secord, Paul F. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Body-cathexis and the ideal fe- 
male figure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 243- 
246.—"Significant correlations were found between 
measured (and estimated) size of selected aspects of 
the female body, and cathexis for those parts. The 
mean self-rated ideal size for weight, waist, and hips 
was significantly smaller than the mean measured 
(and estimated) size of these parts, while the ideal 
bust measurement was larger than the obtained aver- 
age bust measurement. Cathexis ratings for five 
body parts were found to vary. with the extent of 
deviation of measured (and estimated) size from self- 
rated ideal size."—I. №. Solomon. 

485. Kreezer, George L., Hill, J. H., & Manning, 
Winton. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Atten- 
tion: a bibliography and classification of the psy- 
chological literature. USAF, WADC Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. 54—455, iv, 46 p.—543 title entries of litera- 
ture to July 1954. Arranged by authors with classi- 
fication into 37 subtopics indexing the entries.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

486. Laffal Julius. (VA Hosp, West Haven, 
Conn.) Response faults in word association as a 
function of response entropy. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 265-270.—"Response faults in word 
association were found to be highly correlated with. 
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the entropy of the response hierarchy and with 
number of different responses available to the stim 
lus words. This finding throws doubt on the notio 
that response faults are largely attributable to intei 
ference by emotional factors, in word associatior 
Studies of personal values and perceptual defen 
which have used words equated on familiarity by 

Thorndike-Lorge word count, but which have m 
taken into account the response hierarchies of 

stimulus words, may bear re-evaluation in terms of 
this variable.” 25 references—L. N. Solomon. 


487. Luchins, Abraham S., & Forgus, Ronald H. 
The effect of differential post-weaning environ- 
ment on the rigidity of an animal's behavior. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 51-58.—Rats “who had b 
living under broader, richer environmental condi- 
tions, more readily learned an indirect solution to а 
maze-problem and also more readily shifted to a direct 
solution when it was available.”—Z. Luria. 


488. McClelland, David C. сун U., Mid- 
didletown, Conn.) Some socia consequences of 
achievement motivation. In Jones, M. R., Ne 
braska symposium on motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 
41-65.—Motives must be considered as to kind, and 
not merely as a contentless force. Focusing spes 
cifically on the achievement motive, the author at- 
tempts to trace the social consequences of this 
of motivation to such factors as religious and cultui 
background, economic development, and differences 
in occupational achievement. 25 references.—L. N. 
Solomon. Е 

489. Manfredini, Jurandyr. А bio-afetividade; - 
(Bio-affectivity.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 40—60. 
—A didactic approach to what the author calls bio: 
affectivity, as against the concept of affectivity. | 
Stress is placed on biological antecedents. Literature 
in this area is reviewed. Relationship to such psy- 
chological phenomena as sensation, personality, tro- 
pism, reflex and instinct is made—G. S. Wieder, _ 

490. Maslow, Abraham. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) Deficiency motivation and growth mo- 
tivation. In Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on 
motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 1-30.—Drawing on 
evidence from psychotherapy, brain injured soldiers, ` 
psychoanalysis, creativeness, and child psychology, 
“growth” needs are postulated as a basic type of mo- 
tivation aimed at self-perfection, and are differenti- 
ated from the “deficiency” needs with which most of 
the previous work in this field has dealt, Differences - 
in attitude toward impulses, effects of gratification, 
kinds of pleasure, and interpersonal relations are © 
among the topics discussed which differentially char- 
acterize the deficiency-need-gratification-bent individ- 
ual and the self-actualizing individual. 29 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 1 


491. Mierke, Karl Die Überforderung von 
Letztgrenzen der seelisch-geistigen Leistungs- und 
Belastungstihigkeit. (Demands in excess of maxi- | 
mum strain of mental efficiency and tolerance of. 
stress.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 275-286.—This is the first of a series of articles 
reporting experiments on humans to investigate the 
hypothesis that human behavior will undergo basic 
changes if the demand to achieve exceeds the maxi- 
mum efficiency, and that the lawful influences of prac- 
tice, habit, and motivation are lost under these un- 
usual conditions.—E. Schwerin. : 
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492. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Randomized targets in parapsy- 
chology. Science, 1954, 120, 1041.—A report by К. 
Smith and H. J. Canon on ESP raises some questions 
about the use of random numbers in experimental 
work and challenges a series of experimental studies 
of ESP. The author indicates that “What is meant 
by preparing a table of random numbers is that one 
takes pains that each digit be followed by each of the 
10 digits in haphazard order." and that “. . . in the 
experimental work by Smith and Canon, there . . . 
seems to have been an unfortunate choice of target 
material.” The author also suggests that “. . . no 
conclusion can safely be drawn from this type of 
target."—S. J. Lachman. 

493. Oléron, Pierre, & Bonneaud, Colette. Sur 
les rapports entre abstraction et plasticité. (Соп- 
cerning the relation between abstraction and plas- 
ticity.) Année psychol., 1954, 54, 357-366.—To study 
the relations between abstraction and plasticity, a test 
of attitude, taken from Luchins, and a multiple choice 
test were administered to 235 students. The results 
indicate relationship between success in multiple 
choice and the ability to recover from “set,” as de- 
fined by Guetzkow, but not between that and sensi- 
tivity to set. There exists also a relationship be- 
tween capacity for solving problems and success in 
multiple choice.—G. E. Bird. 

494, Peak, Helen. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Attitude and motivation. In Jones, M. R., Ne- 
braska symposium on motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 
149-189.— The following evidence is discussed to sup- 
port the contention that attitude and motivation are 
very closely related and highly interdependent: the 
affective loading of an attitude is a function of the 
instrumental effectiveness of the object of the attitude 
in helping us gain our ends; attitudes and differences 
between attitudes are a common basis of the disparity 
structure (between expectations and perceptions) 
which is here assumed to account for persistence and 
intensity of motivated behavior; attitudes towards al- 
ternative acts determine the direction that action will 
take; and information about the conditions of atti- 
tude change will be highly relevant to the problems of 
controlling motivation. 49 references.—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 

495. Rotter, Julian B. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) ‘The role of the psychological situation in 
determining the direction of human behavior. In 
Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 
1955, (see 30: 483), 245-269.—In an attempt to pre- 
dict the directional or motivated aspects of behavior 
from the psychological situation, it is postulated that 
this situation functions mainly as a set of cues which 
are related to expectancies held by the individual for 
behavior-reinforcement sequences. Once it is known 
what kinds of reinforcements subjects from a given 
culture anticipate will occur in that situation, potential 
behaviors likely to occur may be predicted in part. 
Four methods of empirical investigation of similarity 
in situations are suggested. 28 references. —L. N. 
Solomon. 

496. Spindler, Paul. Ausdruck und Verhalten 
erwachsener Zwillinge (Eine erbpsychologische 
Filmuntersuchung). (Expression and behavior of 
adult twins (A film research in mental heredity).) 
Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 32-61.—The 
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expressions of 8 pairs of mono- and 4 pairs of dizy- 
gotic twins were filmed and examined from the point 
of view of genetical characters. The telencephalon 
provides for a "plastic" adaptation to environment, 
qualitatively and quantitatively, while free will is less 
realthan apparent. English, French, and Italian sum- 
maries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


497. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The role of hedonic processes in motivation. In 
Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 
1955, (see 30: 483), 193-238.—Experimental evi- 
dence is reviewed which tends to support the view 
that affective processes have an objective existence 
and that they are fundamentally important in motiva- 
tion and learning. The traditional S-R approach 
must be supplemented by a theory that recognizes the 
central importance of affective processes in these 
aspects of behavior and that supplements S-R prin- 
ciples by sound hedonic theory. Four experimental 
procedures for changing the value systems of rats are 
presented and discussed. 23 references.—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 


498. Zieliński, Jan. Próba charakterystyki anal- 
fabetów. (Tentative characteristics of illiterates.) 
Zycie Szkoły, 1949, 4 (2nd pt), 15-21.—492 adult 
illiterates have been interviewed by the author who 
analyzes the negative and positive traits of their men- 
tality as well as their life ideals, which appeared to be 
very poor.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 253, 1484) 
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499. Adler, Helmut Ernest. Some factors of ob- 
servational learning in cats. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 1590-177.—Using 29 cats in the Warden 
Duplicate Cage apparatus, the author gets results 
indicating learning occurs by observation. Observa- 
tion's effectiveness is noted for manipulation of ob- 
jects and in the earlier trials on learning curves, 49 
references.—Z. Luria. 


500. Alekseenko, N. IU. Nekotorye osoben- 
nosti vyrabotki tonkikh zvukovykh differentsirovok 
u cheloveka v sviazi s voprosom o vzaimodeistvii 
pervoí i vtoroí signal'nykh sistem. (Several fea- 
tures in the development of fine acoustic differentia- 
tions in man in connection with the problem of the 
interaction of the first and second signal systems.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 898-910.— 
Experimental data are presented on (1) the forma- 
tion of fine differentiations in conditioned motor re- 
actions to sounds of various frequencies with verbal 
reinforcement, and (2) the interaction of the first 
and second signal systems in the course of developing 
these differentiations.—/. D. London. Y 

501. Alekseev, M. A. K voprosu o nervnykh 
mekhanizmakh i vzaimodeistvii dvukh korkovykh 
signal'nykh sistem pri ritmicheskikh dvigatel'nykh 
uslovnykh reaktsiiakh cheloveka. (On the nervous 
mechanisms and interaction of the two cortical sig- 
nal systems in rhythmic motor conditioned reactions 
in man.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
883-897.—The conditioned reaction to time is one 
of the chief mechanisms involved in "uniting into a 
stereotype rhythmically repeating conditioned stimula- 
tions."—I. D. London. 
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502. Ammons, R. В. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Knowledge of performance; survey of literature, 
some possible applications, and suggested experi- 
mentation. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
54-14, iv, 32 p.—"'This report represents a systema- 
tization of much of the currently available informa- 
tion concerning the influence of knowledge of per- 
formance on learning, performance and transfer of 
training. The results of a large number of studies 
are organized into eleven ‘empirical generalizations.’ 
Some possible applications of the generalizations to 
the design of training equipment are discussed and 
needed research studies, ranging from specific experi- 
ments to needed area programs, are indicated.” 58 
references.—R. G. Farr. 

503. Anderson, Norman H., Kresse, Frederick 
H., & Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Effect of rate of automatically-paced training in a 
multidimensional psychomotor task. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 231-236.—Using groups with varying, 
but constant within each group, pacing rates as well 
as groups where the pacing rate increased in suc- 
cessive training trials obtained results which show the 
automatically-paced training is at least as efficient as 
self-paced training. This holds true even though in 
the AP training fewer correct responses are made and 
less time is spent than for the self-paced training.— 
J. Arbit. 

504. Battig, W. F., Voss, James F., & Brogden, 
W. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Effect of fre- 
quency of target intermittence upon tracking. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 244-248.—Found that track- 
ing proficiency increases with increase in frequency 
of intermittent presentation of the target. By con- 
trolling brightness of the target over all conditions as 
well as the light-dark ratio were able to reinterpret 
prior experiments on tracking and target intermit- 
tence.—J. Arbit. 

505. Bernstein, Benjamin. Extinction as a 
function of frustration drive and frustration stimu- 
lus. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 152.— Abstract. 

506. Bindra, Dalbir; Paterson, Alan L., & Strze- 
lecki, Joanna. (McGill U., Montreal, P. Q.) On 
the relation between anxiety and conditioning. 
Canad. J, Psychol., 1955, 9, 1-6.—"Hilgard, Jones, 
and Kaplan attribute the more rapid eyelid condition- 
ing in anxious, as compared to nonanxious, Ss to the 
presence of a higher degree of specific defensive drive 
in anxious Ss. Taylor, Spence, and Farber explain 
it in terms of a higher drive-strength operating in 
anxious Ss." This experiment was undertaken to 
determine whether relationship between anxiety and 
conditioning held up with a non-defensive response. 
"Anxious and nonanxious Ss, separated by the Taylor 
Scale, were tested in a salivary conditioning situation, 
with a bell as the CS and a lollypop as the UCS. 
No difference in the amount or rate of conditioning 
was found."—E. D. Lawson. 

507. Blazek, Nancy Chyle, & Harlow, Harry F. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Persistence of perform- 
ance differences on discrimination of varying dif- 

ficulty. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 86-89. 
—Rhesus monkeys were required to discriminate be- 
tween differentially colored squares in a total of 768 
six-trial problems. The squares occupied four differ- 
ing proportions of the total stimulus areas: 12.5, 25, 
50 and 10095 of the stimulus surface. Discrimina- 
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tion difficulty was inversely related to the extent of 
differential color area.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


508. Bond, James George. A study of the com- 
parative effects of positive and negative stimuli 
in a non-verbal learning situation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 226-227.—Abbstract. 

509. Caldwell, Willard E., & MacCracken, Wil- 
liam Lewis. The effects of visual orientation on 
the maze learning ability of the white rat. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 69-77.—Albino rats pushed 
through a maze in a plastic box and reinforced in the 
goal box do significantly better than control animals 
on free running of a maze.—Z. Luria. 

510. Caldwell, Willard E., & Schatz, Louis. The 
effects of visual orientation with the removal of 
hunger and food on the maze learning ability of 
the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 59-67.— 
15 animals were satiated and pushed through a maze 
in a plastic box to a food-free goal box. Compared 
to 15 controls on free running of the maze they 
showed no significant differences for time or errors. 
—4. Luria. 

511. Calvin, Allen D. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.)  Configurational learning in children. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 117-120.— The hypothesis 
tested was that "when stimuli are presented simul- 
taneously to children, those situations in which the 
stimuli are presented contiguously so that they appear 
as a single perceptual unit or configuration will be 
more difficult to master than situations in which the 
stimuli are discrete units." Data obtained from tests 
and introspection of 34 nursery-school children sup- 
port the hypothesis.—F. Costin. 


512. Cantor, Gordon N. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City. ) Effects of three types of pretraining on dis- 
crimination learning in preschool children. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 339-342.—Pretraining was either 
relevant (associated names with each of the two pic- 
tures of faces that subsequently served as stimuli in 
the transfer task), irrelevant (paired-associate learn- 
ing with stimuli unrelated to the transfer task), or 
simply exposure to the relevant stimuli in three 
groups of 3- to 5-yr.-olds. The relevant group per- 
formed significantly better than did the irrelevant and 
attention groups. Learning curves of the relevant 
and irrelevant groups differed as did the curves for 
the irrelevant and attention groups. These results 
are in agreement with the prediction that the pos- 
session of names for the stimuli in a learning task 
enhances performance on that task.—J. Arbit. 

513. Chastaing, Maxime. Souvenirs d’enfance. 
(Childhood memories.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1954, 47-51, 464-472 — The author examines the on- 
tological status of "childhood memories." Much that 
has been claimed for them is not supported by an 
introspective analysis of early memories. Various 
facets of the problem need further investigation. 17 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 


514. Corwin, Betty Jane. An investigation of 
extinction of the running response under varying 
conditions of shock punishment. Ohio State Univ., 
Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 
57-62.—Abstract. 

515. D’Amato, Michael R. (New York U., N. 
Y.) Transfer of secondary reinforcement across 
the hunger and thirst drives. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
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49, 352-356.—"In Exp. I, 20 rats were given eight 
trials per day for five days on a straightaway, Ss 
being thirsty and receiving a water reward. Subse- 
quently Ss, while hungry, were given 15 free choices 
in a T maze to determine whether the former goal 
box possessed secondary reinforcing strength under 
the altered motivating conditions. The Ss showed 
a highly significant preference for the side of the 
T maze on which the former goal box was located. 
In Exp. II Ss were trained hungry and tested for 
secondary reinforcement while thirsty. Secondary re- 
inforcement was again in evidence.”—J. Arbit. 

516. Davies, Dorothy R. The effect of tuition 
upon the acquisition of a complex motor skill. 
Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944— 
1954, 1955, 5, 1-8.—Abstract. 

517. Davis, R. T., & McDowell, A. A. Manipu- 
lation of a 6-unit mechanical puzzle by monkeys 
under spaced practice. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 
32, 143-146.—A. complex mechanical puzzle was pre- 
sented to each of 16 monkeys for 15 minutes daily for 
60 days. Learning of the manipulation response by 
the animals reached a high level within 30 days and 
remained asymptotic thereafter.—P. C. Reed. 

518. Davis, R. T., & McDowell, A. A. Perform- 
ance of monkeys on randomly presented string 
problems. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 32, 147- 
152.—Six commonly employed pattern string prob- 
lems were presented daily for 75 days in a random 
order to each of 16 monkeys. Results indicated that 
the order of difficulty implied in presenting these 
problems serially was justified.—P. C. Reed. 

519. Davis, R. T., McDowell, A. A., & Thorson, 
N. Four-trial object-quality discrimination learn- 
ing by monkeys. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 32, 
132-142.—Sixteen naive rhesus monkeys were each 
trained on 448 recessive 4-trial object-quality dis- 
crimination problems during 75 days of training. 
This study did not employ any preliminary discrimi- 
nation problems. Analysis of error preducing fac- 
tors corroborated earlier studies and further pointed 
out a reciprocal relationship between perseveration 
and response shift errors.—P. C. Reed. 

520. Estes, W. К. (Jndicna U., Bloomington.) 
Statistical theory of spontaneous recovery and re- 
gression. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 145-154—“In this 
paper we have investigated the possibility that certain 
apparently spontaneous behavior changes, eg. re- 
covery from extinction, may be accounted for in terms 
of random fluctuations in stimulus conditions. Taken 
in isolation, the concept of random stimulus fluctua- 
tion has proved untestable, but when incorporated 
into a model it has led to quantitative descriptions of 
а variety of already established empirical relationships 
concerning spontaneous recovery and regression and 
to the determination of some new ones." 22 refer- 
ences.—E. G. Aiken. 

521. Freeburne, Cecil M., & Schneider, Marvin. 
(Bowling Green State U., O.) Shock for right and 
wrong responses during learning and extinction 
in human subjects. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 181- 
186.—Using four conditions of learning (no-shock, 
shock for right responses, shock for wrong responses, 
and shock for both responses) found that Ss in a 
temporal maze learned significantly faster under all 
shock conditions than with no-shock. The shock- 
both group learned faster than the shock-right group 
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and the shock-right group and shock-wrong group 
did not differ. In extinction, when shock may serve 
as either a cue or agent of secondary reinforcement, 
extinction tends to be significantly delayed over non- 
shock extinction conditions.—J. Arbit. 

522. Galanter, Eugene Н.  (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Place and response learning: learn- 
ing to alternate. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 17-18.—After learning a simple right-left alterna- 
tion habit on an elevated T-maze, animals were re- 
moved from the apparatus and restarted after having 
made the correct turn but before having reached the 
goal. 23 of the 30 animals responded by turning in 
the same direction as that on the interrupted trial. 
These results are interpreted as supporting a place 
learning hypothesis.—L. I. O.’Kelly. 

523. Geller, Irving; Sidman, Murray, & Brady, 
Joseph V. The effect of electroconvulsive shock 
on a conditioned emotional response: a control for 
acquisition recency. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 130-131.— Because of the possibility that 
the specific effect of ECS on ECR was due to the 
order in which the two habits were learned (the 
lever-pressing habit being acquired earlier), the ex- 
periment was repeated with the ECR being acquired 
earlier than the lever-pressing response. 21 ECS 
“virtually eliminated the emotional response acquired 
prior to the lever pressing, but had no apparent effect 
upon lever pressing in the absence of emotional stimu- 
lus. It is clear from these results that the differential 
effects of ECS cannot be attributed solely to differ- 
ences in acquisition recency."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

524. Gladin, Leo L., & Denny, M. Ray. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., E. Lansing.) А sequential cue and 
fixation in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 94-96.—It was considered possible that a fall into 
the net may serve as a cue interfering with subse- 
quent learning of a card discrimination. Tests of 
this hypothesis indicated “that learning took place to 
the cue and influenced behavior during the soluble 
problem.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

525. Gleitman, Henry. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Place learning without prior performance. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1954, 48, 77-79.—After pre- 
liminary training on a straight elevated runway, rats 
were given 18 trials in which they were drawn from 
one place to another in a room in a plexiglass cable 
car while receiving continuous shock. They were 
then tested on an elevated maze in the same room, 
under one of three conditions: (a) animals had to 
choose between running to place where shock had 
begun or to place where shock had stopped; (b) 
choice between a neutral place and the shock termi- 
nus; (c) between a neutral place and point at which 
shock started. The first group showed a significant 
preference for the terminus but no other differences 
were significant. It is concluded that "place learn- 
ing may occur without prior performance . . . and 
that such learning is restricted to regions which the 
animals had previously traversed.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

526. Glezer, V. D. (Contraction of the pupil by 
conditioned reflex.) Fiziol. Z., 1953, 39, 571-579.— 
In Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit, 1955, 7(7), abs. 
5270.) 

527. Goldberg, S. E. & Clark, George. “Rela- 
tional” vs. “specific stimulus" learning in discrimi- 
nation. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 187-190.—"Pig- 
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mented rats were trained to discriminate between two 
sizes of white rings on a black background. They 
were then presented with two rings identical in 
size to either the larger or the smaller of the two 
previously used. Jumping latencies were significantly 
greater for the previously negative targets as com- 
pared to those for the previously positive targets.” 
Authors explain this is not a crucial test between the 
two hypotheses.—Z. Luria. 

528. Goodson, Felix E. Secondary reinforcing 
and motivating properties of stimuli contiguous 
with shock onset and termination. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 153.—Abstract. 

529. Grant, David A., & Kaestner, Noel F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Autocorrelation analysis of 
gross learning scores. USAF Personn. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-94, iii, 
11 p.—Five days of practice were given on the pur- 
suit rotor, with ninety 20-sec. trials per day. Serial 
correlation functions were computed for individual 
learning curves as well as for averaged learning 
curves. The functions for individual learning curves 
could be classified into three groups: linear, nega- 
tively accelerated, and inflected. For the averaged 
learning curves the serial correlation functions 
dropped to lower values of r on successive days. 
This appeared to be due to flattening of the learning 
curve and continued random variability in the pursuit 
rotor scores.—]V. F. Grether. 

530. Hall, John F. Massed and spaced extinc- 
tion in an avoidance conditioning situation. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 179-182. “... [The] dif- 
ferences between massed and spaced extinction under 
either massed or spaced training did not reach an 
acceptable level of confidence. These results sup- 
port and extend the findings of Stanley who did not 
find significant differences between massed and spaced 
extinction trials when additional motivational fac- 
tors arising as a part of the extinction situation were 
eliminated."—Z. Luria. 

531. Haverland, Edgar Marion. The applica- 
tion of an analytical solution for proportional 
profiles rotation to a box problem and to the drive 
structure in rats. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 153. 
—Abstract. 

532. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Tokyo U. Educ., Japan.) 
Kanketsu кука gakushü ni kansuru jikkenteki 
kenkyü. (An experimental investigation of partial 
reinforcement.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 93-100. 
—3 groups of rats were given 3 trials daily; in group 
І, only the first trial, in group II only the last trial, 
and in control group all trials were reinforced. Group 
I was found to be less, and group II more resistant 
to experimental extinction than was the control group. 
In another experiment, with a Yerkes’ type discrimi- 
nation box, responses to one of the 2 stimuli were 
always reinforced, while responses to the other were 
reinforced only 14 of the time. In a free choice 
situation after an equal no. of reinforcement to both 
stimuli, the stimulus associated with constant rein- 
forcement was chosen more frequently. Since the 
relative strength of habit tested by these two methods 
is not the same, further investigation is suggested. 
In Japanese with English abstract, p. 152.—4. M. 
Niyekawa. 

533. Iwahara, Shinkuro. A quantitative study 
of learning in the runway as a function of hours 
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of food deprivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
153-154.—Abstract. 

534, Johdai, Koh. (Hiroshima U., Japan.) Ex- 
tinction as due to the changed direction of a psy- 
chological force. J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 49, 193- 
199.—When extinction of a continuously or partially 
reinforced serial response is indicated by the change 
to an alternative response for the same goal, resist- 
ance to extinction in human Ss is less after continu- 
ous reinforcement than after partial reinforcement. 
Habit strength, as measured by the number of errors, 
of the response to be extinguished was nearly at its 
highest level right up to the time of complete extinc- 
tion. It is concluded that extinction must be due to 
the change in direction of a force rather than to the 
decrease in habit strength.—J. Arbit. 

535. Kagan, Jerome. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Differential reward value of incomplete 
and complete sexual behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 59-64.—Male albino rats trained 
in a T-maze under three different patterns of sexual 
responding, involving complete copulation with ejacu- 
lation, intromission without ejaculation or only mount- 
ing and thrusting with females surgically rendered 
inaccessible to intromission yielded performance data 
leading to the conclusion that "although sexual re- 
sponding short of ejaculation motivates the acquisi- 
tion of a habit which inhibits further copulatory be- 
havior, certain aspects of the mating pattern can func- 
tion as rewards for instrumental learning."—L. 1. 
O'Kelly. 

536. Kay, Harry. (U. Oxford, Eng.) Learning 
and retaining verbal material. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 81-100.—Reproduction of short passages of 
verbal material by 10 college students was studied 
over weekly time intervals by use of a modification 
of the method of repeated reproduction in which the 
original version was re-read to the subjects im- 
mediately after each reproduction. “The initial re- 
production was a fairly accurate version of the con- 
tent of the passage (70%), but less so of the actual 
verbal material (30% ).” “Subsequent versions were 
strikingly similar to each other and in their repeti- 
tions from the initial reproduction. They reached a 
stereotyped form comparable to that found in normal 
repeated reproduction experiments.” —ZL, E. Thune. 

537. Lauer, D. W., & Estes, W. K. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) Successive acquisitions and ex- 
tinctions of a jumping habit in relation to schedule 
of reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 8-13.—Rats were given training on a jumping 
apparatus under conditions of continuous and partial 
reinforcement, the training conditions being alter- 
nated and interspersed with extinction. The results 
Showed progressive increase in learning rates and 
asymptotes through the successive acquisition series, 
and Successive extinctions were more rapid with 
higher terminal levels of response speed. "Terminal 
response speeds were higher under continuous than 
under partial reinforcement, The bearing of these 
and other results on a statistical theory of learning 
is discussed—L, J. O' Kelly. 

538. Lawrence, Douglas H., & Mason, William 
A. (Stanford U., Calif.) Systematic behavior dur- 
ing discrimination reversal and change of dimen- 
sions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 1-7.— 
Using six groups of rats and a complex brightness, 
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hurdle and spatial discrimination apparatus, various 
combinations of systematic and random cue presen- 
tations during learning and reversal training were 
tested for their effects on the development of per- 
severative responses. Results indicate faster learn- 
ing in situations involving two rather than three 
stimulus dimensions, and a disproportionate increase 
in systematic behavior in the latter situations —L. T. 
O’Kelly. 

539. Lesiw, Walter. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Transfer in burst control habits. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-81, iii, 14 p—This Research Bulletin reports 
a study to determine the effects of differential burst 
control practice on triggering performance in flexi- 
ble gunnery with the use of the gun camera. Special 
practice led to statistically indeterminate transfer ef- 
fects during an initial transfer test and significant 
negative transfer in a later test. Neither a counting 
technique nor a buzzer-synchronizing method of spe- 
cial practice was found to have superiority in transfer 
to the final test situations. All groups showed tend- 
encies to overestimate the shorter and underestimate 
the longer of the adjacent temporal intervals.”—W, F. 
Grether. 


540. Logan, Frank A., Beier, Eileen M., & Ellis, 
Robert A. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Effect 
of varied reinforcement on speed of locomotion. 
J. exp. Psychol. 1955, 49, 260—266.—Attempted to 
determine whether groups for which reinforcement 
varied between two equally likely values would per- 
form like (a) the mean groups which were, on the 
average, as well off but received their reinforcement 
in equal installments, or like (b) the preferred group 
which always received the preferred of the two values 
for the varied groups. When the magnitude of rein- 
forcement is varied performance occurs as in a 
above: when delay of reinforcement is varied per- 
formance follows b. These results are interpreted in 
terms of the fractional anticipatory goal response.— 
J. Arbit. 

541. Marx, Melvin H., Henderson, Robert L., & 
Roberts, Carl L. Positive reinforcement of the bar- 
pressing response by a light stimulus following 
dark operant pretests with no aftereffect. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 73-76.—Albino rats ac- 
quired a bar-pressing response which was reinforced 
by a light stimulus following non-reinforced operant 
experience with that response. “The results were in- 
terpreted as offering support for the positive rein- 
forcing powers of light stimulation under the experi- 
mental conditions used and as suggesting as one 
possible interpretation a kind of stimulus-change or 
novelty factor in reinforcement.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 

542. Michels, Kenneth M. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The effects of fixed-ratio random reinforce- 
ment on response latency of monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 32-36.—Using various 
fixed-ratios of random reinforcement, it was found 
that response latency increases as reinforcement fre- 
quency decreases to a reinforcement ratio of 20%; 
with greater frequencies of reinforcement, there is no 
essential change from level to level of reinforcement 
frequency.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

543. Miller, R. E., Murphy, J. V., & Finocchio, 
D. V. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A consideration of 
the object-quality discrimination task as a depend- 
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ent variable. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
29-31.—23 young rhesus monkeys trained on three- 
trial object-quality discrimination problems for a 
total of 576 problems yielded data for intercorrela- 
tions between successive blocks of 96 problems, and 
for split-half reliability determinations. Reliability 
increases with increase in number of trials. “This 
information . . . may be used to determine when а 
group of animals should be assigned to sub-groups for 
the application of an independent variable."—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

544. Morin, Robert E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Factors influencing rate and extent of learning in 
the presence of misinformative feedback. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1955, 49, 343-351—Groups of Ss were 
given various degrees of misinformative feedback 
in a two-choice response situation. The groups were 
also classified in terms of the instructions utilized 
and the presence or absence of a correction signal. 
Found that S's ability to filter out misinformative 
feedback and acquire optimum response solutions was 
a decreasing function of the percentage of misinforma- 
tive feedback. It was also found that awareness of 
the possibility of misinformative feedback, a correc- 
tion signal in the feedback channel, and an explana- 
tion of the function of this signal are all important 
to learning: each new addition results in significantly 
better performance.—J. Arbit. 

545. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The effect of adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone (ACTH) on avoidance conditioning in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 47—49. 
— "Two experiments were completed in an attempt 
to assess the effect of ACTH on avoidance condition- 
ing in rats. Although the administration of ACTH 
during conditioning did not affect the acquisition of 
the response, it did significantly prolong the subse- 
quent extinction rate.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 


546. Noble, Clyde E. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) The effect of familiarization upon serial 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 333-338. 
—Ss were presented visually with six relatively un- 
familiar and meaningless verbal stimuli in varying 
numbers of presentations. The six items were then 
encountered in serial lists to be learned by the an- 
ticipation method. “The effect of familiarization was 
a significant reduction in the number of trials re- 
quired for mastery. A similar finding was true of 
the percentage of correct responses on the initial trial, 
the degree of facilitation increasing curvilinearly with 
amount of prior practice.” Results were discussed in 
terms of Robinson’s “law of acquaintance” and differ- 
ential pronouncing practice —J. Arbit. 

547. Noble, Merrill; Fitts, Paul M., & Warren, 
Claude E. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The fre- 
quency response of skilled subjects in a pursuit 
tracking task. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 249-256.— 
“The efficiency of highly skilled Ss in tracking a tar- 
get which moyes in a simple harmonic motion pat- 
tern . . . was found to decrease steadily as input fre- 
quency was increased. Examination of objective 
scores and analysis of graphic records of the prob- 
lem input, S’s output, and tracking error indicate 
that five types of changes in motor behavior con- 
tribute to the decrease in performance proficiency. 
... These changes in performance are interpreted in 
relation to the hypothesis that man puts out a pat- 
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terned response which he predicts will match the 
stimulus pattern, observes the outcome during a 
sampling period, and intermittently changes his out- 
put pattern."—J. Arbit. 

548. Nystrom, Charles O., Morin, Robert Е., & 
Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Ef- 
fects of amount, rate, and stage of automatically- 
paced training on self-paced performance. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 225-230.—The greater the amount 
of AP practice the greater the rate of improvement 
on the SP task. The faster the AP practice the 
greater the rate of improvement on the subsequent 
SP task. No significant effect due the stage of prac- 
tice (early or late) on the transfer task.—J. Arbit. 

549. Obonai, T, & Tatsuno, Ch. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan.) Facilitation and inhibition in 
memorizing a series of digits or letters. Jap. psy- 
chol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 1-8.—82 high school students 
were subjects in 2 experiments presenting series of 7 
digits and 7 Japanese letters orally for immediate 
recall. In each series one item was repeated with a 
varying number of intermediate items. “The results 
of experiment indicated that the Ranschburg phe- 
nomenon varies in relation to the position and the dis- 
tance between identical terms. It was also evident 
that the identical terms suffer not only an inhibitive 
effect but also a facilitative effect."—C. M. Louttit. 


550. Olds, James. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Physiological mechanisms of reward. In Jones, 
M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 1955, 
(see 30: 483), 73-139.—Electrodes are implanted in 
various portions of rats’ brains and the animals are 
allowed to administer self-stimulation by pressing a 
Skinner bar. The experimental results are inter- 
preted as supporting the contention that there may be 
a reward system in the anterior and limbic portions 
of the brain; and a punishment system in the posterior 
reticular part. Thus it is thought that reward and 
punishment are separate, but that each has a drive 
component. 41 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

551. Page, Horace A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The facilitation of experimental extinction by re- 
sponse prevention as a function of the acquisition 
of а new response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 14-16.—It having previously been demonstrated 
that rats prevented from making an avoidance re- 
sponse extinguish more rapidly than do those allowed 
to do so, this experiment showed that “when the 
avoidance chamber was treated as a goal box, latencies 
were significantly greater for animals whose avoid- 
ance responses had been interrupted early in the ex- 
tinction of previous avoidance training than for a 
group that had been extinguished in a normal fashion 
and a control group of naive Ss.”—L. I. O"Kelly. 

552. Passey, George E, & Herman, Paul N. 
(U. Alabama, University. The shape of the 
discrimination gradient for two intracontinuum 
stimulus separations. J. erp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
273-277.—Taught albino and pigmented rats a dif- 
ferential running response to two intensities of il- 

lumination. One group had a large stimulus separa- 
tion, the other a small separation. The Pigmented 
rats reached the criterion significantly faster than the 
albino rats. “After reaching the criterion Ss were 
tested for performance on intensities lying between 
the positive and negative stimuli in order to ascertain 
the shape of the gradient of reaction potential separat- 
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ing them. Hull's theorem 13c .. . is supported by 
our data.” Further evidence regarding other of Hull’s 
theorems is also presented.—J. Arbit. 


553. Radner, Louis. The role of proprioceptive 
cues in conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
155.—Abstract. 

554. Riopelle, A. J., & Francisco, E. W. (Emory 
U., Ga.) Discrimination learning performance 
under different first-trial procedures. J. comp. 
Physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 90-93.—When varying 
first-trial procedures were used with rhesus monkeys 
on an object-quality discrimination test, it was found 
that groups trained to perseverate their initial choices 
eventually attained a high percentage of correct re- 
sponses on the second trials, and that groups required 
to reverse their initial response continued to have 
difficulty —L. I. O'Kelly. 

555. Russell, Wallace A., & Storms, Lowell H. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Implicit verbal 
chaining in paired-associate learning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 287-293.— Constructed chains of word 
associations, B-C-D, from Kent-Rosanoff revisions. 
Ss then learned A-B pairs where A was a nonsense 
syllable. In the test situation S learned A-D pairs 
and A-X pairs where X terms were not associated 
with the chains. Found that A-D pairs were learned 
significantly faster and elicited earlier than the A-X 
pairs.—J. Arbit. 

556. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. 
and retroactive inhibition. 
1955, 15, 155.—Abstract. 

557. Schulz, Rudolph W. (Northwestern Ug 
Evanston, Ill.) Generalization of serial position in 
rote serial learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 267- 
272.—Ss learned a ten-item serial nonsense syllable 
list under five conditions: three levels of list mastery 
and two of intralist similarity. After learning $ 
designated the ordinal number of the serial position 
of each syllable in the list. Inaccuracy in naming 
these positions provided the operational definition of 
generalization of serial position. Found that accuracy 
in position naming varied as a function of serial posi- 
tion. Certain findings however, make the definition 
of serial position generalization Somewhat tenuous, 
“зо it was necessary to conclude that the experiment 
did not adequately evaluate the hypothesis of general- 
ization of serial position."—J/. Arbit. 

. 538. Shmidt, E. V., & Sukhovskaia, N. A. Vli- 
janie slova kak uslovnogo razdrazhitelia na sosto- 
lanie zritel'nogo analizatora. (Influence of a word 
as conditioned stimulus on the state of the visual 
analyzer.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
809-815.—An experimental study is reported which 
concludes that ^in the healthy adult it is possible 
quite easily to develop a conditioned reaction of the 
visual analyzer in response to a word."—J. D. London. 


559. Sidman, Murray. On the persistence of 
avoidance behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 217-220.—"The persistence of avoidance behavior 
was investigated using a procedure in which every 
lever-pressing response served to delay the occurrence 
of a Shock. All other behavior was capable of pro- 
ducing the shock. In agreement with the report of 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne, it was found that the 
avoidance behavior was extremely persistent even 
when no shocks occurred. Eventually, however, the 
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response always weakened to the point where addi- 
tional shocks were required to maintain its strength. 
Persistence of the avoidance response, at least in the 
early stages of extinction, was found to be directly 
related to its strength during conditioning.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

560. Spiker, Charles C., & Terrell, Glenn, Jr. 
Factors associated with transposition behavior of 
preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 
143-158.—“If a verbal response can be set up to the 
middlesized stimulus for those children not having 
such a concept name already established, it would be 
expected that these children should transpose better 
than children not having such a name already avail- 
able and not having been given the training with the 
verbal response.” Results lend support to the hy- 
pothesis.—Z. Luria. 

561. Stevenson, Harold W., Iscoe, Ira, & Mc- 
Connell, Claudia. (U. Texas, Austin.) A develop- 
mental study of transposition. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 278-280.—"Six groups of 20 Ss were se- 
lected from preschool, Grades 2, 5, 8, and 10, and col- 
lege in order to explore the developmental changes in 
the learning of a size discrimination and in the trans- 
position to a set of stimuli one step removed from the 
training pair. A decrease in learning trials was found 
through Grade 5, but a significant increase appeared 
following Grade 8. The incidence of transposition 
did not differ significantly among the groups."—J. 
Arbit. 

562. Stoliarchuk, N. К. Vliianie vysokoi tem- 
peratury sredy na uslovno-reflektornuiu deiatel’- 
nost' belykh krys. (Influence of high environmental 
temperature on the conditioned-reflex activity of 
white rats.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
932-940.—On exposure to high temperature (33°- 
34°C) inhibitory processes manifest themselves. 
However, reversability was demonstrated in the course 
of adaptation with disappearance of inhibitory effects. 
—I. D. London. 

563. Thompson, Robert, & McConnell, James. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Classical conditioning in the 
planarian, Dugesia dorotocephala. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 65-68.—It was demon- 
strated that planaria can form conditioned responses 
in a classical light-shock situation.—L. Т. O'Kelly. 

564. Tomsovic, Milan. The effect of anoxia 
upon learning and reversal of a position habit in 
the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 151.— 
Abstract. 

565. Voss, James F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Effect of target brightness and target speed upon 
tracking proficiency. /. exp. Psychol, 1955, 49, 
237-243.—Using brightness values varying from 
697mL to .0028mL found that as target brightness 
increases tracking proficiency increases in a curvi- 
linear manner. Dividing each brightness group into 
Ss practicing at slow and fast speed noted that there 
is a significant difference between speeds in favor of 
the slower speed and a significant speed brightness 
interaction.—J. Arbit. 3 

566. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
& Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Choice 
alternation: I. Stimulus vs. place vs. response. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 19-23.—“Twenty- 
four albino rats at five months of age were tested in 
a cross-maze with a design which permitted the ani- 
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mal to alternate with respect to the response (left- 
right), the intramaze stimuli (white-black), or place 
(east-west) in combinations which yielded an assess- 
ment of the relative importance of each of these possi- 
ble determiners of choice alternation. The response 
was found to have little, if any, importance; place 
had a considerable importance; and the stimulus had 
more importance than place. The conclusion was 
reached, partly on the basis of these data, that the 
relative importance of each of these variables could 
be manipulated almost at will.” —ZL. I. O'Kelly. 


567. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
Fliege, S. E., & Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Choice alternation. II. Exposure to 
stimulus or stimulus and place without choice. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 24-28.—It was 
shown that exposure to black or white stimuli previ- 
ous to being placed in a maze in which the alterna- 
tives were black and white had no significant effect 
on subsequent maze behavior, whether the exposure 
took place in a black or white detention box or in the 
goal box of the maze.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

*568. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
Fawl, C. L., & Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Choice alternation: III. Response in- 
tensity vs. response discriminability. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 80-85.—In an experiment 
in which the work or effort involved in making a 
response was varied, increasing effort did not lead 
to an increase in response alternation, but rather re- 
sulted in a tendency to response repetition. Theoreti- 
cal implications are discussed in terms of “the as- 
sumption that variability in behavior should not be 
treated as being random, but should be considered as 
a systematic pattern of behavior.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

569. Wickens, Delos D., & Snide, John D. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The influence of nonrein- 
forcement of a component of a complex stimulus 
on resistance to extinction of the complex itself. 
J. exp. Psychol. 1955, 49, 257-259.—'. . . control 
Ss were conditioned to a complex stimulus of a light 
and tone for 16 trials, with shock the UCS for the 
GSR response. They were then extinguished to this 
stimulus complex. The procedure was the same for 
the two experimental groups except that 12 times 
during the training the light alone (or, for the other 
group, the tone alone) was presented without rein- 
forcement.” Found that resistance to extinction of 
the experimental groups was significantly higher than 
that of the control group.—J. Arbit. 

570. Woodruff, Arnold Bond. The effect of 
severe restriction of visual experience on learn- 
ing and perception in the white rat. Ohio State 
Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 
66, 397-403.—Abstract. 

571. Young, Paul Thomas, & Shuford, E. Н., 
Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Quantitative control of 
motivation through sucrose solutions of different 
concentrations. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
114-118.—Rate of running to sucrose solutions is a 
function of the concentration in well-nourished non- 
hungry and non-thirsty rats. Resistance to extinction 
varies with the concentration of sucrose originally 
used as reward during learning. If distilled water is 
substituted for sucrose there is an initial increase in 
running speed, followed by a steady decline.—L. I. 
O’Kelly. > 
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572, Zeaman, David, & Kaufman, Herbert. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Individual differences 
and theory in a motor learning task. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 69(6), No. 391, 15 р.—А report on 
a series of experimental studies designed to relate 
"individual differences in starting scores of a com- 
monly studied motor task (writing letters of the 
alphabet upside down and backward) to a single 
theoretical factor in Hull’s system." The results re- 
vealed that "individual differences were discovered to 
be those of generalized conditioned inhibition (slg), 
interpretable as previously learned tendency to rest 
during assigned periods of prolonged work." The 
authors conclude that the Hull system can be "de- 
ductively elaborated to yield testable predictions of a 
semi-quantitative nature in the field of individual dif- 
ferences."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 81, 189, 190, 197, 205, 308, 437, 
439, 731, 732, 849, 1279, 1512, 1535, 1536) 
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573. Archer, E. James, Bourne, Lyle E., Jr, & 
Brown, Frederick G. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Concept identification as a function of irrelevant 
information and instructions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 153-164.—Ss classified oscilloscope patterns 
into four categories corresponding to combinations 
of two levels of two dimensions. Special instructions 
did not increase the performance of an analytically 
oriented group. The instructions did reduce varia- 
bility, however. In regard to the introduction of 
irrelevant information, it was found that perform- 
ance became poorer as the amount of irrelevant in- 
formation increased. “It was suggested that a critical 
determinant of ease of concept identification is the dis- 
criminability of the levels of the dimensions involved.” 
17 references.—J. Arbit. 


574. Ate, Louis Clyde, Jr. Differential effects of 
anxiety on the use of pattern and intensity cues in 
concept formation tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 149.—Abstract. 

575. Baumgarten, F. Erziehung zum Denken. 
(Education for thinking.) Mensch и. Arbeit, 1955, 
7(1), 5-9.—The question as to why so little impetus 
for creative and independent thinking exists to-day 
is discussed. It is suggested that training in the art 
of thinking and reasoning begins in the early school 
years by means of inclusion of specific material suit- 
able for this purpose in the school curriculum.—E. 
Schwerin. 

576. Chipps, James Lewis. The interrelation- 
ships of three test conditions with fantasy produc- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 290.— Abstract. 

577. Clark, Walter Houston. (549 Palisado Ave., 
Windsor, Conn.) A study of some of the factors 
leading to achievement and creativity, with special 

reference to religious skepticism and belief. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 57-69.—The following hypothesis 
was examined and only partially supported by the 
findings: “creativity often results from a combination 
of faith and skepticism as sources of motivation to- 
gether with the resulting tensions, so that more able 
people might be expected to be both more religious 
and more skeptical than the less able.” Data “were 
obtained from 116 biographies in Who’s Who in 
America and 186 alumni of Williams and Middle- 
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bury colleges. The Who’s Who group rated them- 
selves as more skeptical than the college alumni, 
Most of the respondents reported a creative inter- 
action between religious belief and secular achieve- 
ment, though with a significantly greater influence 
of belief on achievement than achievement on belief,” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

578. Cross, K. Patricia. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Gaier, Eugene L. Technique in problem-solv- 
ing as a predictor of educational achievement. J, 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 193-206.—Describes the de- 
velopment of the Balance Problems Test, a device 
which shows how an individual selects and makes 
use of principles as opposed to factual information in 
problem-solving. Оп the basis of results obtained 
from using the test the authors conclude: (1) tech- 
niques used in problem-solving are variables which 
can serve as differential predictors of school achieve- 
ment; (2) the tab format of the test "provides a 
situation in which the subject is able to select the 
kinds and amount of information he believes will best 
enable him to solve the problems;" (3) "the tab 
method might well be applied to situations where the 
initial selection and use of a specific series of pro- 
cedures is an important aspect of the individual's 
subsequent training."—F. Costin. 

579. Dukes, William F. (U. California, Davis.) 
Psychological studies of values. Psychol. Bull., 
1955, 52, 24-50.—Research and discussions of values 
are reviewed with regard to (1) individual differences 
in values (sex; body and personality type; intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and achievement; vocational inter- 
ests; religion; regional, national, and other cultural 
differences; etc.), (2) the origin and development of 
values, and (3) the influence of values on the individ- 
ual's cognitive life. The relationship between value 
systems and other variables can be better understood 
by capitalizing on the interdisciplinary approach and 
by emphasizing the individual, rather than the par- 
ticular variable, as the important unit of interest. 
Knowledge of the development of values will be facili- 
tated by more longitudinal studies where “lifelike com- 
plexity” is not obscured. 211 references.—R. Perloff. 

580. Ekman, Gósta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
The four effects of cooperation. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 149-162.—The individual, summation, aver- 
age, and probability effects of cooperation are de- 
Scribed and experimental demonstrations given of 
each of them. The author observes that concentrated 
research on single problems involving numbers of 
trained scientists working cooperatively increases the 
chances and reduces the time required for problem 
solution, 25 references.—J. C. Franklin, 

581. Fodor, Nandor. Through the Gate of 
Horn: a clinical approach to precognitive dreams. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 283-294 —Seven ana- 
lyzed dreams are presented in an effort to provide 
further positive evidence for the doctrine of precogni- 
tion through dreams.—L. N. Solomon. 

582. Forster, Nora Chang; Vinacke, W. Edgar, 
& Digman, John M. (0: Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Flexibility and rigidity in a variety of problem 
Situations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 211- 
216.—The results point to the conclusion that а per- 
son who displays behavior defined as flexible in one 
situation does not necessarily do so in another. “It 
may be that some other way of defining behavior 
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might lead to the formulation of a general variable of 
problem-solving behavior, but the criteria adopted 
here do not.” 23 references.—L. N. Solomon. 


583. Fréchet, Maurice. Un probléme psycho- 
logique sur les probabilités subjectives irration- 
nelles. (A psychological problem concerning sub- 
jective irrational probabilities.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1954, 47-51, 431—438.— The author suggests ex- 
periments to study subjects’ estimation of the prob- 
ability of events, the probability of which can be cal- 
culated from knowledge of the probability of the 
component events.—M. L. Simmel. 


584. Freud, Sigmund. The interpretation of 
dreams. New York: Basic Books, 1955. xxxii, 692 
p. $7.50.—Translated from the German and edited 
by James Strachey, "the present edition is a reprint 
of that included in Vols. IV and V of the Standard 
Edition, 1953 (The Hogarth Press and The Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis). А few additional notes will 
be found on p. 628." 500-item bibliography.—4. J. 
Sprow. 

585. Green, Edward J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Concept formation: a problem in human 
operant conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
175-180.—Investigated the roles played in concept 
formation by fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement 
and by the length of time the discriminative stimuli 
are presented to the S. The extent to which Ss dis- 
criminated was inversely related to the ratio of re- 
sponses to reinforcement and directly to the length of 
үш: ш stimuli were presented during conditioning. 
—Ü rbit. 


586. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Kendler, Howard H. The New York 
University conference on human problem solving. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 64-68.—“A conference 
of about 40 psychologists to explore the present status 
of research in the field of human problem solving was 
held at New York University . . .” in April 1954. 
“The program consisted of general papers and dis- 
cussions in the mornings and brief reports of current 
research in the afternoons.” Areas of agreement and 
disagreement and points of view of the conference 
discussants are cited—S. J. Lachman. 


587, Kendler, Howard H., & D’Amato, May F. 
(New York U.) A comparison of reversal shifts 
and nonreversal shifts in human concept forma- 
tion behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 165-174.— 
Analyzed card-sorting behavior with the assumption 
that on any one trial it consisted of a sequence of 
two successive S-R associations. Tested the hy- 
pothesis that the presence of appropriate symbolic 
cues, even though connected to the wrong sorting re- 
sponse, would facilitate concept formation. The ex- 
perimental results confirmed the hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 


588. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll, Columbia 
U., New York.), Tuckman, Jacob; Aikman, Louis; 
Spiegel Joseph, & Moss, Gilda. Problem-solving 
by teams and by individuals in a field setting. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 160-166.—The Mined Road 
Problem was constructed in reality in open country, 
with three possible variations presented: The Actual 
Real Without Manipulation, The Actual Real With 
Manipulation, and the Actual Real Solve. Only in 
the last were the subjects required to carry the prob- 
lem to a solution (actually cross a supposedly mined 
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road.) “No evidence of significant differences among 
the solutions at the three field levels of presentation 
was obtained either for teams or for individuals. At 
every field level of presentation, however, the solu- 
tions by teams were statistically superior to those by 
individuals."—F. Costin. 

589. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona, 
Tucson.) Group problem solving. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 103-113.—In this experiment comparing the 
efficiency of problem solving by college students work- 
ing individually and in groups, an advantage “was 
found for the group over the individual" but group 
results do not “surpass the individual results of every 
member of the group.” Moreover, “the trend . . . 
favors the top individual of the group over the group 
as a whole.” The author interprets the results as 
inconclusive, observing that “perhaps the advantage 
of the group over the individual members of the group 
appears only when the problems are even more com- 
plex” than those used in this experiment—J. C. 
Franklin. 

590. Naruse, G., & Obonai, T. (Tokyo U. Edu- 
cation, Japan.) Decomposition and fusion of men- 
tal images in the post-hypnotic hallucinatory state. 
The influence of perception on mental image. Jap. 
psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 21-34.—A situation was 
devised in which adolescent subjects were conditioned 
in deep hypnosis with buzzer and a visual stimulus. 
Post hypnosis they were asked to draw what was 
seen other than a line in presented stimulus. Briefly 
results indicated that “position, form, and clearness 
of hallucinatory image in the post hypnotic hallucina- 
tory state is influenced by the perceptual stimulus."— 
C. M. Louttit. 

591. Onizawa, Tadashi, & Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. 
Association of ideas as appeared on the electro- 
encephalogram. Tohokw Psychol. Folia., 1955, 14, 
105-114.—In the encephalogram, mental activity in 
various types of association and calculation produces 
some differences in brain waves, but these are not 
statistically significant. French and German sum- 
maries.—G. .Rubin-Rabson. 

592. Plank, Robert. (VA, Cleveland, O.) His- 
torical illustrations of concept formation. Etc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 96—-102.— Concepts, 
broadly conceived, include both phenomenal and valua- 
tive selections from experience, and some of the dif- 
ficulties which arise in attempting to find or create 
means of making new concepts at home in the corpus 
of language may better be understood in historical 
perspective than in present instances. Sometimes con- 
cepts precede eventual referents, and in such cases the 
existence of a well-accepted concept may seriously 
interfere with attempts to respond realistically when 
the referent is encountered.—J. Caffrey. 

593. Taft, Ronald. The ability to judge people. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 1-23.—Five methods for 
measuring the ability to judge others are described. 
This ability, viewed as a personality trait, is dis- 
cussed along with its correlates, and is sufficiently 
general to permit discrimination between "good" and 
"poor" judges. Contradictions between studies may 
be due partially to the low reliability of the measures 
used or to the effects of the type of judgment re- 
quired, traits judged, and subjects used. The corner- 
stones of this ability appear to be (1) appropriate 
judgmental norms (judge and subject background 
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similarity), (2) judging ability (general and social 
intelligence), and perhaps a specific factor for non- 
analytic judgment (“intuition”), and (3) motiva- 
tion (to make accurate judgments), which is prob- 
ably the most important. 81 references.—R. Perloff. 

504. von Gebsattel, V. E. Traum und Symbol. 
(Dream and symbol) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 37-52.— The possibility of dream interpre- 
tation is based on a view of the dream as composed 
of unexplicated significances. These significances, in 
the form of symbols, are most meaningfully investi- 
gated during the course of a person's efforts to better 
understand himself. A person's life may be viewed 
аз a sequence of crises, little and large, in the course 
of becoming himself, crises which are concretely 
represented in the symbols of the dream and their 
relationships to one another. Thus the dream is use- 
ful for illuminating obstacles to self-realization. A 
single dream is interpreted in detail as an illustration 
of the value of this approach.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 252, 924, 1325, 1797) 


INTELLIGENCE 
595. Amaral, Fernando de Villemor. A inteli- 
géncia е as escalas de nivel mental. (Intelligence 


and mental age scales.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 
1953, 5(2), 57-67.—1n a condensed form, the author 
presents the first lecture of a course entitled “In- 
telligence and mental age scales,” offered by the 
LS.O.P. It is a brief historical background covering 
concepts, definitions, nature of intelligence, and its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects—E. Florence. 

596. Anderson, Gordon V., Fruchter, Benjamin; 

Manuel, Herschel T., & Worchel, Philip. (U. Tex., 
Austin.) Survey of research on spatial factors. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-84, iv, 59 p.—"Research in the 
area of spatial abilities is of importance to the Air 
Force since the possession of these abilities in con- 
siderable degree has been found to be requisite for 
success in pilot training and training in certain trade 
School courses. This Research Bulletin provides an 
outline and an evaluation of the progress of this re- 
search from the early factor analysis studies of Spear- 
man and Kelley to the present. While only one space 
factor was identified in the earlier studies, there are 
now known to be additional factors. From a consid- 
eration of the findings of 57 spatial tests, it is proposed 
that there are probably four spatial ability factors: 
rotation, manipulation, orientation, and kinesthetic." 
158-item bibliography.—JV. F. Grether. 

597. Eng, Bernard, & Walter, Leon. Contributo 
allo studio psicologico sui rapporti fra l'intelli- 
genza generale, linteligenza tecnica е l'abilita 
manuale. (Contribution to the study of the relation- 
Ships between general intelligence, technical intelli- 
gence, and manual ability.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 3-17—A comprehensive study with 
1161 subjects concerning the relationships among 
general intelligence (measured with Meili test), tech- 
nical intelligence (measured with Walther test bat- 
tery), and manual ability (as measured with Walther 
battery), is presented. Statistical analysis shows the 
reliability, validity, and independence of various meas- 
urements. * The results, which confirm those of 
Hirshe, indicate that it is not possible to replace a 
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test of mechanical ability with one of general in- 
telligence. French, English, German summaries.— 
A, Manoil. 

598. Mgnnesland, Kristian. Vurdering av in- 
telligensprgver. (Evaluation of intelligence tests.) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1954, 38, 170-172—A brief dis- 
cussion of the following common sources of errors 
in intelligence tests: (1) Determining the IQ by the 
MA/CA ratio. (2) The constancy of the IQ. (3) 
Interpretation of MA. (4) Test reliability. These 
tests should not be evaluated too superficially, neither 
should one ascribe to them values that they do not 
possess.—B. Karlsen. 

599. Okon, Jan. Przyczynek do badan nad 
udziałem wyobraźni przestrzennej w uzdolnieniach 
mechanicznych. (Investigation concerning spacial 
imagery and its role in the mental structure of me- 
chanical ability.) Віш. Inst. Nauk.-Bad. Przem. 
Wegl., 1948, No. 32, 26 p.—Experimental material 
has been collected from two sources: subjective (ihe 
analysis of introspective data) and objective (the 
testing results of the mechanical ability and spacial 
imagery tests). 262 persons have been examined, 
The coefficients of correlation showing the degree of 
mutual dependence of spacial imagery and mechanical 
ability have been found (r=.54 or more). The 
author concludes that spacial imagery is the most im- 
portant factor of the mechanical ability. 14 refer- 
ences, English summary.—M. Choynowski. 

600. Thurstone, L. L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Differential growth of mental abilities. 
Science, 1955, 121, 627,—Abstract. 


PERSONALITY 


601. Adkins, Leslie John. Relationship between 
aggressive fantasy and threshold for perception of 
aggression. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 288-289. 
—Abstract. 

602. Ames, Van Meter. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Mead and Husserl оп the self. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1955, 15, 320-331—Both Mead and Husserl 
were deeply concerned with the nature of the self but 
their approaches differed radically. For Mead, the 
self is the result of a social process, and it is to be 
approached empirically. This naturalistic view makes 
the self an outcome of a long evolutionary process. 
For Husserl, on the other hand, the inner life of the 
self is so primary that whatever the world is must 
depend upon it. The ego is transcendent and is taken 
to be absolutely certain and beyond question. Far- 
ber’s emendation of Husserl’s phenomenological ap- 
proach comes much closer to the views of James and 
Mead.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

603. [Anon.] Selective bibliography: social fac- 
tors and personality. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 
98-105.—209-item bibliography. 

604. Blackman, Leonard S. The effects of per- 
sonality and group oriented feelings of success and 
failure on aspirational shifts. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 82-83. — Abstract. 

605. Cline, Victor B. (0. Calif, Berkeley.) 
Ability to judge personality assessed with a stress 
interview and sound-film technique. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1955, 50, 183-187— "Three hundred 
and sixteen judges were presented with sound movies 
of stress interviews with four interviewees. These 
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judges made predictions about the real-life verbal 
and social behavior of the interviewees seen in the 
films. These predictions were scored against objec- 
tive criteria and a total judging ability index was 
derived for each judge. A subsample of 109 college 
undergraduates took a variety of personality and in- 
tellectual tests which were correlated with their judg- 
ing ability scores. Comparisons in judging ability 
were made between men and women, professional 
groups, and clinically trained personnel of .greater 
and less experience.”—L. N. Solomon. 


606. Fey, William F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Acceptance by others and its relation to accep- 
tance of self and others: a revaluation. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 274—276.—"'Analysis of the 
data indicated that individuals with high self-accept- 
ance scores tend also to accept others, to feel ac- 
cepted by others, but actually to be neither more nor 
less accepted by others than those with low self- 
acceptance scores. Individuals with high acceptance- 
of-others scores tend in turn to feel accepted by 
others, and tend toward being accepted by them."— 
L. N. Solomon. 


607. Freitas, Eurídice. А influéncia do grupo 
familiar no desenvolvimento da personalidade. 
(The influence of the family group upon personality 
development.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(2), 
49-55.—In a condensed form, the author presents her 
first lecture of a course on “Psychodynamics of the 
relations of the family." Emphasis is placed upon 
the influence of the family upon personality develop- 
ment and adjustment.—E. Florence. 

608. Grünewald, Ed. Gewissensbildung und 
Symbolcharakter der ^ Über-Ich-Projektionen. 
(Conscience formation and the symbolic character of 
superego projections.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 80-87.—Through projection reality objects 
are rendered appropriate for the reception of free 
emotional energy. Thus projection serves to re- 
store the disturbed affective equilibrium. The primi- 
tive superego, in human infancy, arises out of the in- 
fant's projection of its prenatally experienced unity 
onto the earliest encountered portions of the world. 
Later, with the emergence of negativistic reactions, 
the sense of individuality shows itself. Out of the 
early projections remain identifications with the par- 
ents which, as foreign consciences, come into opposi- 
tion with the emerging ego. The child grows out of 
these parental ties to the extent of its capacity for 
understanding. To the extent of its lack of under- 
standing, it remains or becomes more and more bound 
by the parental models.—E. W. Eng. 

609. Jourard, Sidney M., & Secord, Paul F. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Body-cathexis and personality. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 130-138.—"'Body cathexis 
is defined as the degree of satisfaction reported by an 
individual for the parts of his body. А method for 
measuring this variable has been described, and the 
results of a number of studies reported." Body 
cathexis measures were found to correlate with meas- 
ures of self-cathexis, anxious body-preoccupation, 
Security concerning self, and perceived parental at- 
titudes to the body and the self. “The measured size 
of the body is an important determiner of cathexis for 
the body. With males, large size appears to be cor- 
related with positive cathexis, whereas with females 
small size seems to be desirable." 


“The concept of - 
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ideal size, among females, . . . shows much less varia- 
bility within the group than measured size.” “The 
implications of these findings for personality adjust- 
ment are briefly discussed.”—L. E. Thune. 

610. Katz, Rosa. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie 
des Vornamens. (А contribution to the psychology 
of the given name.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 
50-59 —Among both civilized and primitive peoples, 
the Christian name has significance. Special factors 
evoke both positive and negative reactions. The in- 
dividual may vary in acceptance of his name, but the 
name's primary importance diminishes with the end- 
ing of school and apprenticeship. Negative reactions 
to names may be symptomatic of other difficulties, al- 
lowing insight into personality structure. English, 
French, and Italian summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

611. Laforgue, René. Das individuelle und das 
kollektive Über-Ich. (The individual and the collec- 
tive superego.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 
5, 97-104.—From an initial view of the superego as 
an identification resolving the male oedipal situation, 
Freud came to recognize the contributions of mother 
and grandparents to superego formation. The con- 
cept of the superego as that dynamism of psychic 
functioning which restores the circumstances of the 
past may be still further widened to include the in- 
fluences of religion, national character, and language. 
Indirectly then, even climate and those conditions 
that affect the culture of a people have an effect on 
the content of their “collective superego."—E. W. 
Eng. 

612. Lagache, Daniel. Some aspects of identi- 
fication. Int. soc. Sci. Bull, 1955, 7, 35-44.—The 
concept, identification, is examined in its relation- 
ship to psychoanalytic theory, objectivation, second- 
ary identification, transference, and primitive forms. 
“|. the development of Western culture and the de- 
velopment of personality lie in the direction of ob- 
jectivation. We consequently tend to underestimate 
the part played by identification, as a fundamental 
process by which man comes to resemble тап. The 
individual is, in the most literal sense of the word, 
doomed to identification.” 22 references.—H. 
Shelley. 

613. Lane, John E. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) Social effectiveness and developmental 
level. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 274-284.—" Sixty normal 
adult males were classified as either high or low in 
social effectiveness on the basis of rank on the 
Worcester Scale of Social Attainment. From Wern- 
er's developmental theory, the prediction was made 
that the two groups would be differentiated in terms 
of the developmental level of perceptual functioning 
onthe Rorschach Test. The hypothesis was confirmed 
using a combined measure of indices of development, 
although the component indices themselves did not 
differentiate reliably between subjects low and high in 
social effectiveness." 17 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

614. Levanway, Russell W. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) The effect of stress on expressed atti- 
tudes toward self and others. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 225-226.—“There were two main 
phases of this study: (а) prestress administration of 
tests of acceptance of self and others, and (b) the 
stress phase during which tests of acceptance of self 
and others were readministered. . . . It was predicted 
that following introduction of stress, Ss would: (a) 
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express liking for more pictures of people, (b) rate 
others more favorably, and (c) make significant 
changes in their self-ratings. . . . All three hypotheses 
were supported by the data. . . .”—L. N. Solomon. 

615. Levinson, Daniel J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Huffman, Phyllis E. Traditional 
family ideology and its relation to personality. J. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 251-273.—It was hypothesized that 
there is an autocratic-democratic continuum of ideol- 
ogy concerning the family which is associated with 
auto-democratic dimension in other ideological spheres 
and with the authoritarian-equalitarian personality 
continuum. By use of data obtained from several 
scales, Ethnocentrism, Authoritarianism, and a scale 
concerning traditional family ideology, the hypothesis 
was verified. Suggestions for further research are 
offered. Four tables, 13 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

616. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Some principles of personality measure- 
ment. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 3-17.—Five 
principles for the measurement of personality are pro- 
posed and discussed. Scoring schemes for projective 
techniques, the MMPI, the Berkeley studies on the 
authoritarian personality, and Stephenson's Q tech- 
nique are examined in light of these principles. Some 
suggestions for improved measurement of personality 
traits are briefly presented. 20 references.—W. Cole- 
man. 

617. Millon, Theodore. The role of situational 
variables in perceptual behaviors characteristic of 


authoritarians. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 147- 
148.—Abstract. 
618. Niceforo, A. (U. Rome, Italy.) Alcuni 


aspetti della struttura e della condotta dell’ “To.” 

(Some aspects regarding the structure and behavior 

of the ego.) Scientia, 1955, 90(513), 29-36; 90(514), 

74-82.—"The author briefly reviews some aspects of 

his own works, beginning with those of the early 

p of the century, concerning the structure and be- 

avior of the Ego, especially from the point of view 

of depth psychology. He shows how in such sub- 

terranean psychological stratification there resides a 

‘latent delinquency,’ a series of characteristics and 

analogical, egotistical, and aggressive instincts.” He 

then goes on to discuss the many mechanisms through 
which instincts masquerade in socially acceptable 
form. “These psychic processes manifest themselves 
not only in the Ego of a single individual separately 
piss s also in the Ego of each social group." 
rench translation, p. 16-23; 38-46 of Supplement.— 
N. De Palma. T S 
619. Ohira, Katsuma. 
Soseiji o mochiita seikaku 
study of personality by th 
Psychol., 1954, 25, 79-82.— The influence of heredity 
and environment upon personality was studied using 
the method of Verschuer's mean percentile deviation 
and the F. Lenz formula with 50 sets of twins as sub- 
jects. Hereditary factors, which are called "general 
maturity degree" by the author, are held responsible 
for the correlation between personality traits and in- 
telligence or physical maturity. In Japanese with 
English abstract on p. 151.—4. M. Niyekawa. 

620. Pacaud, S. Essai de critére objectif d'un 
trait caractériel; test du "respect de la consigne." 
(Attempt to find an objective criterion of a character 
trait with regard to following directions.) Travail 


(Kanazarwa U., Japan.) 
ni kansuru kenkyü. (A 
e twin method.) Јар J. 
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hum., 1955, 18, 64-82.—To what extent will a sub- 
ject keep to an assigned task, in the face of fatigue, 
boredom, and irritation? The task was addition of 
28 3 to 5 place numbers, which had to be redone even 
if S was sure he was correct. S's fell into 3 differ- 
ent types: those who quit, claiming it was impossible 
to adapt to rules; submissive; and those who dodged 
strict compliance with the rules. English summary. 
—R. W. Husband. 

621. Rabinovitch, M. Sam; Kennard, Margaret 
A, & Fister, W. P. (U. Brit. Columbia, Van- 
couver.) Personality correlates of electroencepha- 
lographic patterns: Rorschach findings. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 29-41.—"Differences in EEG pat- 
terns among psychiatric patients, prison inmates, and 
normal controls have been demonstrated by use of 
electronic frequency analysis of electroencephalo- 
grams. Some correlations between personality char- 
acteristics, as reflected in the Rorschach test, and 
EEG frequency patterns are reported, and hypotheses 
for further research into relationships between EEG 
patterns are discussed." 22 references.—E. D. Law- 
зоп. 

622. Revers, Wilhelm Josef. Vorbilder регѕӧп- 
lichen Werdens; Sinnbilder menschlichen Seins. 
(Models of personal becoming; metaphors of man’s 
being.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 26-36.— 
Personality is the structured history of one’s en- 
counters with the various forms of the “you” repre- 
senting the higher reality of the ego. The child 
assimilates the group traditions, the young person at- 
tempts to free himself from them, while the older 
person secures a still deeper sense of self through 
them. While the child must accept parental models 
as given, the youth through the choice of his love 
rises to a new level of freedom. In human becoming, 
ever “higher” levels of “being human” are achieved 
through encounters with successive exemplars, each 
one an image of still further possibilities to be real- 
ized.—E. W. Eng. 

623. Rosenberg, Nathan. Ап investigation of 
the use of the question mark response in objective 
personality tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 295. 
—Abstract. 

624. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Hardyck, Curtis D. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Conformance in role 
perception as a personality variable. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 109-111.—"On the basis of certain 
postulates derived from role theory, a significant 
relationship between nonconformant perceptual re- 
sponses and deviant social behavior is hypothesized. 
Three experiments were performed to test this hy- 
pothesis. The first experiment compared the dis- 
tribution of responses of normals and schizophrenics 
to a set of schematized stick figures of humans in 
various postures. The normal subjects were found 
to have J-curve distributions as contrasted with the 
rectangular distributions of the schizophrenic sample. 
In a second experiment the number of conformant re- 
sponses of a group of normal subjects was found to 
bear a Significant relationship to their social adjust- 
ment as judged by test profiles. A third, cross- 
validational, experiment indicated the stability of the 
relationship.”—A, J. Bachrach. 

625. Schneider, Eliezer. O método experimental 
no estudo da personalidade. (The experiment 
method applied to the study of personality.) Arch. 
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brasil. Psicoténica, 1953, 5(2), 43-48—A condensa- 
tion of the first lecture of a course on this subject 
offered by the LS.O.P., is presented in this article. 
It is a brief historical background of the use of the 
experimental method in the study of personality.— 
E. Florence. 


626. Seyfried, Helmut. Testergebnisse bei einer 
Drillingsgemeinschaft. (Test results in triplets.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 293- 
299.—One set of 22 year old triplets was tested under 
controlled conditions with the Rorschach, Szondi, and 
other personality tests. The subjects were two women 
and one man, the former being identical. The re- 
sults indicate greater similarities of test patterns be- 
tween the identical than the non-identical subjects.— 
Е. Schwerin. 


627. Smock, Charles D. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The influence of psychological stress on 
the “intolerance of ambiguity.” J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1955, 50, 177-182—“The hypothesis that 
psychological stress will result in increased intoler- 
ance for ambiguity is supported by the generally sig- 
nificant differences between the stress and security 
groups on the experimental measures.”—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 


628. Stewart, Louis H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The expression of personality in drawings 
and painting. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 51, 
45-103.—The self portraits of 40 male and 40 female 
adolescents were rated by three judges on 31 stylistic 
qualities. A factor analysis of these data by Tryon’s 
method produced six clusters tentatively designated : 
realism, skill-quality, symmetry, width and variability 
of line, angularity, and movement. The clustered 
variables were then correlated with measures of in- 
telligence, social behavior, motivation, and personal 
adjustment which had been obtained for the 80 sub- 
jects. Although the clusters of stylistic variables 
were highly similar for boys and girls (excepting 
movement which appeared in the girls’ cluster only), 
there were large sex differences in the relationships 
between clusters and personality variables—G. G. 
Thompson. 

629. Van den Broek, P. De relatie tussen het 
begrip “belevingstype” van Rorschach en de “in- 
stellings”-typologie van Jung. (The relation be- 
tween the concept “experience type” of Rorschach 
and the attitude types of Jung.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 9, 517-525.—The development of the con- 
cept of introversion-extraversion in the theories of 
Jung and Rorschach is traced and the strong simi- 
larity between both is noted. It is found that the 
present Jungian concept of attitude is mirrored in the 
experience type of the Rorschach test—R. H. Hou- 
wink, ў 

630. Zimmer, Herbert. The roles of conflict and 
internalized demands in projection. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1955, 50, 188-192—“The prediction was 
made that (a) the direction of projection is deter- 
mined by internalized demands, and (b) the strength 
of projection is directly related to the degree of con- 
flict and ambivalence over a trait. The results have 
tended to confirm these predictions.” 19 references. 
—L. М. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 246, 278, 378, 646, 663, 702, 709, 
757, 785, 831, 840, 1194, 1264, 1551, 1559, 1562) 
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631. Alexander, Franz. Le psychanalyste de- 
vant l'art contemporain. (The psychoanalyst stands 
before contemporary art.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 26- 
45.—Major characteristics of contemporary art are 
negation and radical deformation of the real world. 
The world of habitual perception is rejected in favor 
of а magically created world. These tendencies can 
be viewed as symptomatic of a basic point of view 
which has found expression in many aspects of con- 
temporary life.—4. L. Benton. 


632. Atkins, Lois. (972 Country Club Dr., Tea- 
neck, N. J.) Psychological symbolism of guilt and 
isolation in Hawthorne. Amer. Imago., 1954, 11, 
417-425.—“Hawthorne is primarily a moralist, but 
on a deeper level he is a profound psychologist who 
points up the significance of interaction within the 
individual. . . ." In this forerunner of the modern 
psychological dramatist, the medieval themes of Greed, 
Avarice, and Pride are replaced by Compulsion, Guilt, 
and Isolation. The symbolization of guilt and isola- 
tion is examined in such works as “The Scarlet 
Letter," *The Birthmark," and "The House of the 
Seven Gables."—IW. A. Varvel. 


633. Barker, Warren J. The stereotyped west- 
ern story. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 270-280.— 
“Tn the fictional formula that has become the Ameri- 
can ‘western,’ the ostensible historical account of the 
struggle to bring law and order to the expanding 
frontier seems to be a relatively unimportant facade 
behind which a far more ancient and universal battle 
rages having to do with the task of every child to 
master the dark forces of the oedipus which threatens 
to inhibit his progression into maturity. The west- 
ern story may be considered as a heroic myth in which 
are concealed themes of oedipal and other conflicts.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

634. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) Malcolm Cowley’s literary hatchet 
turns into a boomerang. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 
375-384.—Dr. Bergler replies to various details of 
a critical attack by Malcolm Cowley in Harper’s 
Magazine upon analysts, and Bergler specifically, who 
attempt to deal with the process of artistic creativity. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

635. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) A note on Herman Melville. Amer. . 
Imago, 1954, 11, 385-397.—Two points are consid- 
ered: the meaning of the Moby Dick epic, and_the 
reason for writing Pierre. ". . . in Moby Dick 
masochism is no longer fought with the weapon of 
autarchy (as in Typee and Отоо), but through iden- 
tification with Captain Ahab, who carries on a furious 
and unrelenting battle against the devouring white 
whale, symbolizing the ‘bad’ mother. The substitute 
defense also proves too weak, and is followed by the 
‘rescue attempt’ via oedipal admission, as presented in 
Pierre. Finally . . . everything collapses ; the literary 
escape is ‘out,’ and camouflaged writing block sets 
in... "—W. A. Varvel. 

636. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Concerning Nathaniel awthorne and 
art as magic. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 399-405.— 
“To Plotinus ... a kind of sympathetic magic united 
men with the stars: ‘prayer and musical incantation 
are shadows of the primal love and sorcery given in 
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nature.’” Hawthorne’s use of this idea became in- 
volved with his plot devices and his aesthetics. „Не 
is a psychological novelist “in so far as the things 
which motivate his plots and on which he bases his 
examinations of ‘primal love, are potent things satu- 
rated with personality.” —W. A. Varvel. 

637. Feldman, A. Bronson. Shakespeare’s early 
errors. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 114—133.— 
A psychoanalytical interpretation of the Comedy of 
Errors, Because this is the most juvenile of Shake- 
speare’s works it is presumed to reflect the primary 
springs of his fantasy.—G. Elias. 

638. Francés, Robert. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur la perception de la mélodie. (Experi- 
mental studies on the perception of a melody.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 439—457.—Upon 
presentation of 3-tone, 6-tone and 9-tone melodies in 
which, on repetition a single note was changed sub- 
jects were to indicate which note was altered. Pro- 
fessional musicians made fewer errors than subjects 
who had learned to play an instrument, and these did 
better than subjects with no musical training at all, 
Changes were localized more successfully in shorter 
than in longer sequences, in tonal than in atonal 
melodies, and when the tone changed was either the 
initial or the final note or when it was the highest or 
lowest note. Such changes, especially in tonal 
melodies, make for changes in the musical character 
of the melody, while changes in intermediate tones 
may have less musical effect and are therefore less 
accurately localized—M. L. Simmel. 

639, Goitein, Lionel. (1225 Park Ave., New 
York.) The importance of the Book of Job for 
analytic thought. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 407-415. 
Јо is one of the earliest psycho-dramas to attempt 
an answer to the problem of a reason for punishment. 
It considers three fundamental issues: "the awaken- 
ing of Reason in a sensate world, the constructive 
place of doubt, man's hankering after an unconscious 
mind.”—W, А. Varvel. 

640. Gordon, Donald A. The artistic excellence 
of oil paintings, as judged by experts and laymen. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 579-588.—Ten oil paintings 
by students in a variety of styles were rated by 10 
acknowledged experts and 10 laymen on a 5 point 
scale. The raters explained why they had rated the 
paintings as they had and these explanations were 
recorded on tape. Laymen prefer realistic paintings 
rating them on the basis of color, clarity, and content. 
No simple criterion was characteristic of the paintings 
rated high by the experts. They were more con- 
cerned with the relationships of form and color and 
with the technical aspects of the painting.—M. 
Murphy. 

641. Greenacre, Phyllis. 'It's my own inven- 
tion': A special screen memory of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll its form and its history. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1955, 24, 200-244.—In an attempt to trace 
through the various writings of both Charles Dodgson 
and Lewis Carroll the conclusion is reached that 
there is a series of interlocking, overlapping, and 
telescoping screen memories and dreams, which ap- 

pear with obsessional repetitiveness throughout the 
writer's entire life. “The themes which appear time 
and again are the primal scene, fused with the sight 
of an older and degraded man, perhaps a gardener, 
in a state of excitement which produced a counter- 
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excitement in a small boy onlooker; all this in turn 
fused with the awareness of the birth of babies. . . ."— 
L. N. Solomon. 

642. Greenacre, Phyllis. Swift and Carroll: a 
psychoanalytic study of two lives. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1955. 306 p. $5.00. 
—Jonathan Swift and Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) while appearing to be very different each in 
their lives and writings exhibited similar deviations in 
psychosexual development as interpreted in Freudian 
psychoanalysis. A biography and psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of each author is presented and in one 
chapter they are compared. In a final chapter the 
author discusses nonsense (and wit) from a psycho- 
analytic point of view. 254-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

643. Gregori, Ellen. Das Symbol im Märchen. 
(The symbol in the fairy tale.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1955, 3, 88-94.—In the life of a person 
are many powers, often in opposition to one another, 
The figures of fairy tales, like those of dreams, 
dramatize the moving play of these forces in the di- 
rection of self-realization. The fairy tale has great 
healing value as a symbolic form of self-understand- 
ing. Historically the fairy tale is a humble descend- 
ent of the myth. The diversified forms of the dragon- 
slayer theme in fairy tales show how a single symbol 
may be used in innumerable ways, in this case, to 
relate to the different kinds of difficulties encountered 
in the achievement of a richer self through facing 
and accepting one’s feared and denied powers.—E. W. 

ng. 

644. Hayakawa, $. 1. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Popu- 
lar songs vs. the facts of life. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1955, 12, 83-95.—The lyrics of commercially 
mass-marketed “popular” songs are compared to those 
of “genuine” blues, jazz, etc., with emphasis on the 
relatively greater extensional orientation of the latter 
vs. the “grave, even pathological, intensional orienta- 
tions” of the former. The literature of the blues sug- 
gests that it is possible for a popular art to reveal 
realistic insights into behavior as well as realizable 
ideals and standards.—J. Caffrey. . 

645. Hungerland, Helmut. Selective current 
bibliography for aesthetics and related fields, Janu- 
ary 1, 1954-December 31, 1954. J. Aesthet., 1955, 
13, 550-564.—Includes a section on psychology with 
63 titles. 

646. Jampolsy, Pierre. La personnalité et les 
préférences asthétiques chez l'adulte. ( Personality 
and aesthetic preferences in the adult.) Année psy- 
chol., 1954, 54, 377-395.—What the individual seeks 
or avoids reveals his personality. Experiments with 
color, sound and form led to the conclusion that en- 
vironment and education exert their influence on 
aesthetic preferences. Appreciation of form evolves 
slowly, of color, more emotional and primitive, is less 
subject to cultural influence. Aesthetic preferences 
are not entirely a product of education. The pref- 
erences of the two sexes for color seem to oppose 
masculine aggressiveness and feminine passivity. 
Suggestions of further investigation are offered. 
G. E. Bird. 

647. Keston, Morton J., & Pinto, Isabelle M. 
Possible factors influencing musical preference. 
J. genet. Psychol. 1955, 86, 101-113—Factors in- 
fluencing music preference are intellectual intro- 
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version, music recognition and musical training. In- 
telligence, sex, age and masculinity-femininity are 
negligibly related to music preference.—Z Luria. 

648. Lesser, Simon O. The functions of form in 
narrative art. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 51-64.—Form in 
narrative art functions to (1) furnish pleasure, (2) 
avoid or relieve guilt and anxiety, and (3) facilitate 
perception. Some difficulties involved in achieving 
these objectives are outlined. Conflicting desires of 
the reader may be counterbalanced and resolved by 
formal devices. 27 references.—C. T. Bever. 

649. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (162 West 54th St., 
New York.) The monument as a delusional token. 
Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 363-374.—A patient under 
analysis was pre-occupied with designs for his own 
tombstone. Hitler and his architects planned huge 
monuments to be erected all over conquered Europe 
(four sketches are reproduced). Analysis reveals 
different motives: Aggression, oedipal guilt, the de- 
lusion of fame and eternity. The monument suggests 
to us power and freedom. “It fulfills our unconscious 
wishes; it frees us from guilt and sorrow; it conquers 
partly death.” —W. A. Varvel. 

650. Naumburg, Margaret. Art as symbolic 
speech. J. Aesthet., 1955, 13, 435-450.—In uphold- 
ing the theory of universal symbols the author com- 
pares the use of sexual symbols in Maori and medieval 
Christian art, in the art of ancient cultures, and in the 
drawings of patients in therapy.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

651. Nijinsky, Vaslav. Der Clown Gottes: 
Tagebuch des Waslaw Nijinskij. (God's clown: 
diary of Waslaw Nijinsky.) Stuttgart: Klett, 1955. 
184 p. DM 11.50.—This is the German translation 
of the French edition of Nijinsky’s diary, originally 
written in Russian in 1919 during the early period 
of the dancer’s schizophrenic illness. In the Introduc- 
tion Joachim Bodamer considers the biographical and 
psychopathological qualities of the diary. Foreword 
by Serge Lifar.—H. P. David. 

652. Pedersen, Stefi. (Rindógatan 12, Stockholm, 
Sweden.)  Eidetics, obsessions and modern art. 
Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 341-362.—"' Artistic creativity 
is the result of an entirely magic process: the experi- 
ence of disintegration of one's self and the restoration 
of the self and the destroyed internal objects. The 
work of art, however, occupies an intermediate po- 
sition. It is no longer an internalized object, but, 
from the artist's viewpoint, it does not belong to the 
outer world either. It belongs to the intermediate 
area, just like the obsessional symptom and the first 
transitional objects in infancy. . . . By transforming 
and influencing the intermediate area the artist creates 
through his work a new equilibrium between inner 
and outer reality." 31 references—W. A. Varvel. 

653. Seyler, С. A. Slips of the tongue in the 
Norse sagas. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 134- 
135.—A psychoanalytical interpretation of two slips 
of the tongue recorded in the Orkneyinga saga —G. 
Elias. 

654. Steinitz, Н.  Hapsihologia hatavnitit v'- 
horaat hamusika. (Gestalt psychology and teaching 
of music.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 45-53.—Since 
music is the most “gestaltistic” art, its teaching needs 
holistic and globalistic methods. The teacher has to 
begin with whole songs and whole chapters of great 
creations. Scales and notes too have to be taught in 
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a non-atomistic way. Some illustrations are given.— 
Н. Ormian. 

655. Wohl, R. Richard, & Trosman, Harry. A 
retrospect of Freud's Leonardo, an assessment 
of a psychoanalytic classic. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
27-40.—The publication history of Freud's Leonardo 
da Vinci, during 40 years, reflects a relative absence 
of challenge. Freud’s interpretation of Leonardo is 
summarized and the analytic reconstructions are com- 
pared to the few facts known. A significant error in 
Freud's translation from the Italian is pointed out and 
his construct of Leonardo's relationship with his 
mother questioned as reflecting Victorian attitudes to 
illegitimacy. Changes in psychoanalytic understand- 
ing of homosexuality have revealed it to be a be- 
havioral symptom, not a simple clinical entity with a 
definite psychogenesis. Freud made no pretense of 
certainty and "psychobiography" inevitably remains 
provisional. 44 references.—C. T. Bever. 


(See also abstract 872) 
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656. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The individual from conception to con- 
ceptualization. In Patton, К. A., Current trends in 
psychology . . ., (see 30: 16), 82-114.—1llustrations 
{тот embryology, and animal and human behavior 
development, lead to 4 generalizations about develop- 
ment. (1) "development always depends upon cer- 
tain crucial external forces which act upon the de- 
veloping system . ..."; (2) "development is equally 
dependent upon inherent characteristics of the sys- 
tem ...”; (3) an inherent sensitivity to environ- 
mental influences is not constant but rises to a max- 
imum at a particular age and then decreases; (4) the 
first 3 generalizations apply to all aspects of organic 
development.—C. M. Louttit. 

657. Hebb, D. O. The mammal and his environ- 
ment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 826-831.—This 
is a review of research dealing with the role of the 
environment during growth and after attainment of 
maturity in the case of the mammal. The theoretical 
significance of such studies is discussed especially as 
it pertains to man.—N. Н. Pronko. 

658, Novey, Samuel. Some philosophical specu- 
lations about the concept of the genital character. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 88-94,— The degree of 
sexual development and of resolution of transference 
conflicts is an apt measure of maturity. However, 
maturity also requires the retention of certain con- 
structive delusions (usually termed faith) ; therefore 
it is best for the analysis to avoid disrupting these 
beliefs —G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 454) 
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659. ————. Zur PORE des Vorschul- 
alters. (On the psychology of the preschool age.) 
Berlin: Volk und Wissen, 1954, 50 p.—Four papers, 
translated from the Russian, are abstracted sej arately 
in this issue (see 30: 660, 693, 717, 721). Pavlov's 


portrait—M. Choynowshi. Р 
660. Arianow, I. A. Die physischeri und psy- 
= Vorschulkindes. (The 


chischen Besonderheiten des 
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physical and mental peculiarities of the preschool 
child) In Zur Psychologie des Vorschulalters, (see 
30: 659), 44-49.—A short discussion, illustrated with 
examples, of some aspects of the child’s development 
between its third and seventh years of life. Trans- 
lated from Semia i shkola, 1951, No. 10.—M. Choy- 
nowskt. 

661. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Sociempathy as a function of sociometric status 
in an adolescent group. Нит. Relat., 1955, 8, 75- 
84.—Sociempathy refers to the awareness a person 
has of his status and that of others in a group to 
which he belongs. Actual sociometric status was 
determined by having students rate each other on a 
five-point scale for acceptability and also predict how 
each person would rate them. Discrepancy scores be- 
tween self and other ratings were then examined. 
While “sociometric status of perceiver and both types 
of sociempathy are not significantly related" there is 
а relationship between sociometric status of the sub- 
ject perceived and sociempathy. The data do not sup- 
port view that like sociometric status persons perceive 
one another more accurately than unlike—R. A. 
Littman. 

662. Ausubel, David P., & Schiff, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some intrapersonal and in- 
terpersonal determinants of individual differences 
in sociempathic ability among adolescents. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 39-56.—"The ability of a class of 
44 high school juniors (a) to predict the sociometric 
ratings given them by their classmates, and (b) to 
predict the sociometric standing of their classmates 
was measured by means of discrepancy scores repre- 
senting degree of divergence from actual sociometric 
ratings. From these data two discrepancy scores 
were computed for each individual: sociempathic 
ability (self) and sociempathic ability (others)." In 
this sample, “the ability to perceive own sociometric 
status and the ability to perceive others’ sociometric 
status were completely unrelated. Ability to perceive 
Own sociometric status was significantly related to 
social effectiveness in girls as measured by socio- 
metric status. Sociempathic ability was unrelated to 
teachers’ ratings of personal adjustment, scholastic 
competitiveness, magnitude of academic aspirations.” 
24 references.—J. C., Franklin. 

663. Balthazar, Earl Edward. The influence of 
permissive child rearing practices on ersonality 
development. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 82.— 
Abstract. 

664. Bauernfeind, Robert H. (Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, Ill.) Measuring children’s 
strength of response to attitude items. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 63-70.—To enable inter- 
mediate grade elementary children to express intensity 
of response to attitude items, the author utilized three 
different sized response boxes with a tiny “No” for 
the fourth level. Some evidence is provided suggest- 
ing that this method may be reliable and useful. The 
values of the method are discussed—W. Coleman. 

665. Ben-David, Y. Hahaverut bitnuat hanoar 
whastatus hahevrati. (Membership in youth move- 

ment and social status.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 227— 
247.—To learn their “status image", 116 members of 
2 “Youth Movements” in Israel were interviewed. 
Open’ questions were asked as to their personal ac- 
tivity within the “movement”, attitude towards 
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friends, youth leaders, and ideology of the mov леп 
towards parents and their status, codperation i 
family life, teachers and learning (respect, for y 


and work). Permanent connection was found be- 


tween the “basic status image" and the subjective - 


significance of membership. The “movement” pro- 
vides the adolescent of families with unstable or un- 
clear status with a substitution of it. On the other 
hand, the membership of adolescents of families with 


an integrate status is not a central subjective factor, ' 


"Typical differences in "status image" are explained on 
the ground of a sociological analysis of social strati- 


boy in Israel. —H. Ormian. 


666. Bernhardt, K. S. Adolescents need under- 
standing. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 
17(2), 5-8.—The adolescent faces a number of prob- 
lems: (1) choosing a vocation; (2) developing an in- 
terest in members of the opposite sex; (3) achieving 
independence; (4) evolving a religion that is gratify- 
ing; etc. The search for solutions to these instigates 
insecurity which, in turn, stimulates behavior that is 
puzzling to adults. If the parents are able to compre- 
hend their own uncertain reactions to these children, 
the adolescent’s conflicts, the conflicting demands of 
society and try, through discussion, to effect a com- 
promise, a more harmonious relationship would be 
fostered.—I. M. Steisel. 

667. Bernstein, Arnold. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) Some relations between techniques of 
feeding and training during infancy and certain 
behavior in childhood. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1955, 51, 344.— Two hypotheses derived from psy- 
choanalytic theory were investigated: oral reinforce- 
ment during infancy will affect behavior in later 
childhood, and coerciveness of bowel training during 
infancy will affect behavior in later childhood. Data 
from 50 children between 47 and 68 months of age 
were taken from the current files of a well-baby clinic. 
The data show that later behavior is related to early 
handling, although “The findings also offer evidence 
that a priori assumptions about the specific conse- 
quences of infantile experiences are to be received 
with considerable caution." 42 references—G. G 
Thompson. 

„668. Bier, F. Nigudey arahim etsel olim. (Con- 
flicting values with immigrant children.) M'gamot, 
1953/54, 5, 386-391.—Background of conflict lies in 
the fact that "we are accustomed to see the immi- 
grants from Oriental countries as lacking culture, 
as a tabula rasa, that are anxious to get our Western 
cultural doctrines", and endeavour to free them from 
their "primitiveness and lack of culture." But, really, 
we don't understand their customs—hygiene, clothing, 
relations between sexes from childhood, relation to 
private and social property and to school learning. 
Aiming to "better" them, we provoke, therefore, con- 
flicts between newcomers and their educators, nurses 
and social workers, as well as between parents and 
Children, especially in the adolescence period.—H. 
Ormian. 

669. Bing, Anselm. Die Kinder Israels. (The 
children of Israel.) Sammlung, 1954, 9, 501-512.— 
Israel has attempted to assimilate individuals from 
various nationalities, civilizations, and cultures. The 
country has striven towards educating the youth to 
become a healthier, stronger generation. In part 
formal education can help materializing this goal. 
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How Israel goes about this is shown in several in- 
stances: їп the teaching process in a kindergarten, in 
. a schoolroom, in а tradeschool, and on a farm.—M. J. 
Stanford. a 3 

670. Blake, John А. (Central State Hosp., Peters- 
burg, Va.) Happiness versus reality. Understand- 
ing the Child, 1955, 24, 44—45; 59.—Happiness at all 
costs does not help а child to face reality and adjust 
well. To develop soundly the child needs love and 
affection, personality security, group membership, and 
freedom for ego-development.—W. Coleman. 

671. Blommers, Paul; Knief, Lotus M. & 
Stroud, J. B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The 
organismic age concept. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
142-150.—In an attempt to test the validity of the 
organismic age concept, the authors analyzed the 
variability among three growth measures for pupils 
in each of three grades. Types of growth measured 
were: Mental Age, Weight, and Dental Age. Sta- 
tistical analysis revealed that these measures were not 
interchangeable samples, of total growth. Differences 
among the means of these growth scores were not 
statistically different from child to child at any of the 
three grade levels studied. The authors conclude that 
scores based on the organismic age concept do not 
constitute a meaningful basis for discriminating the 
growth pattern of one child from another. There 
was no systematic tendency for a child advanced in 
Mental Age to be advanced also in Weight Age or _ 
Dental Age.—F. Costin. 

52, Boesch, Ernest. (U. La Sarre, France.) 
L’exploration du caractére d’enfant. (Exploration 
of the character of the child.) Paris: Editions du 
Scarabée, 1952. 164 p.—The most difficult realm to 
explore in psychology is character, because man is 
the most complex of realities. The author presents a 
progressive study of the child’s character and the 
means of understanding it. Topics treated include the 
development of character, principles of inquiry, psy- 
chological examinations, methods of exploration, the 
problem of diagnosis and a case history.—G. E. Bird. 

673. Boutonier, Juliette. (U. Strasbourg, France.) 
Les dessins des enfants. (Children's drawings.) 
Paris: Éditions du Scarabée, 1953. 125 p.—21 full- 
page reproductions of the drawings of children, from 
about four to about eleven years of age, illustrate the 
principles presented. А drawing is a test of mental 
development and personality, a means of studying the 
character of the child and the effect of his environ- 
ment. It is useful in diagnosing the backward and 
the abnormal To an extent it can reveal the sym- 
bolism of the subconscious. Different drawings by 
the same individual are apt to show similar character- 


* 


istics. 27 references.—G. E. Bird. 
674. Breckenridge, Marian E. (Merrill-Paliner 
School, Detroit, Mich.), & Vincent, E. Lee. Child 


development; physical and psychologic growth 
through the school years. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. x, 497 p. $5.00.—A fter 
discussing some general principles of development and 
sketching growth stages in early childhood, the au- 
thors devote most of the book to the school years of 
the child (see 23: 3661). АП the areas of develop- 
ment are included such as social and personality, 
moral, language, memory, motor, physical, emotional, 
sense perceptions, etc. At the end of each chapter 
they give a list of experiences to assist the teacher 
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in vitalizing class work as well as a list of selective 
readings. A list of films and film strips and a 
bibliography of 1,021 items.—S. M. Amatora. 

675. Brown, Marguerite W. The child learns 
through “consequences.” Bull Inst. Child Stud., 
Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 9-14.—The child's develop- 
ment is assisted by the appropriate use of limits that 
take into account the child's behavior and his feel- 
ings.—I. M. Steisel. 


676. Cassel, Russel N. (Belleville Junior Coll., 
Ill.) The psychology of child discipline. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Co., 1955. vi, 134 p.— 
This mimeographed pamphlet describes principles and 
generalities from which teachers and parents may de- 
velop their own procedures and adapt them to the 
unique situations under which the problems of disci- 
pline occur. After discussing the psychological sig- 
nificance of problem behavior in the first chapter, the 
author gives in the next two chapters discussions of 
the primary principles and of the secondary principles 
of discipline. The remaining four chapters treat of 
child problem preventive measures through adequate 
supervision, a psychological theory for discipline in 
which the various theories are discussed and, finally, 
a personality theory for discipline. 52 references.— 
SM. Amatora. 


677. Chandler, Barbara Anne. An exploratory 
study of the professed parent-role concepts and 
standards of child behavior of mothers in a par- 
ent education project. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 219-220.—Abstract. 


678. Chateau, Jean. (U. Strasbourg, France.) 
L’enfant et le jeu. (The child and play.) Paris: 
Éditions du Scarabée, 1954. 185 p.—Play reveals the 
entire child: motor, affective, social and moral. 
Also it has important pedagogical significance. It is 
not an end in itself but a means of educating the 
child. Other subjects discussed are why the child 
plays, the relation between play and work, the disci- 
pline of play and different kinds of play. Reference 
is made to many authorities on the subject. 25 ref- 
erences.—G. E. Bird. 

679. Clark, Kenneth B. (City Coll., New York.) 
Prejudice and your child. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1955. 151 p. $2.50.—The nine chapters in this book 
deal with the ways children learn about race, the 
relation of society to children’s feelings about race, 
how race prejudice injures the Negro child, how 
white children are harmed by prejudice, what schools, 
social agencies, churches and parents can do and how 
quickly social changes should be made. The author 
feels that gradual changes give opposition opportuni- 
ties to organize; firm, quick action is more successful, 
149-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

680. Clepper, W. W. A foster parent’s experi- 
ence with temporary care. Child Welfare, 1955, 
34(5), 12-16.—The article discusses the experience 
of a family over a 3 year period who took from one 
to five children, from six months to ten years of age, 


- over a time span of overnight to three months, both 


white and Negro, with all degrees of case work 
preparation. It shows how agency procedures and 
practices affect what the family can give to child 
and the child's adjustment in the home. Included 
are: (1) routine and the foster child ; (2), how place- 
ment becomes reality; (3) the significance of “part- 
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ings"; (4) the caseworker’s meaning to the child; 
(5) discoveries about placement practice; and (6) the 
parents’ reward.—S. M. Amatora. 

681. Cohen, John, & Hansel, C. E. M. (U. Man- 
chester, Eng.) The idea of a distribution. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 111-121.—Children 10 to 15 years 
of age made ‘guesses’ in experimental situations which 
ranged in complexity “. . . from choices between two 
alternatives to judgments which may implicitly in- 
volve ideas of a frequency distribution.” “In the 
three types of experiment the subjects’ choices, at 
least the majority of them, are not such as could have 
occurred by random selection.” Four stages in the 
development of the idea of distribution appeared to 
emerge. "First, there is the belief that the numbers 
in the distribution will tend to vary. Secondly, there 
is the general tendency to assume that the category 
of equal proportions . . . will occur most often. . . . 
Thirdly, there is the tendency to assign the same like- 
lihood to categories with similar structure. A further 
Stage . . . is to assign greater likelihood of occur- 
rence to... [certain specific categories].”—L. E. 
Thune. 

682. Cousinet, Roger. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
La vie sociale des enfants. (The social life of 
children.) Paris: Éditions du Scarabée, 1950. 115 
D.—The need for socialization is stressed. Difficul- 
ties involved are due to intervention of the family or 
opposition of the teacher. The functions of imitation, 
organization, group leadership and the intellectual as- 
Pgtt of social life are analysed.—G. Е. Bird. 

683. Cruickshank, William M. (Ed.) Psychol- 
‘ogy of exceptional children and youth. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. x, 594 p. 
$6.50.—This symposium by ten psychologists is a 
comprehensive treatment of what it means to be an 
exceptional child or adolescent. “In general the 
authors approach their respective areas by evaluating 
psychological theory and research from the point of 
view of the impact of physical disability or intellectual 
deviation upon the psychosocial adjustment of be- 
havior.” In 11 chapters these topics are discussed : 
Somatopsychology of physical disability (L. Myer- 
son) ; psychological assessment (T. E. Newland); 
impaired hearing (L. Myerson) ; defective speech (]. 
Eisenson); impaired vision (B. Lowenfeld) ; crip- 
pled children (W. M. Cruickshank) ; epilepsy (D. C. 
Brioda); chronic medical disorders (]. Newman) ; 
the mentally retarded and defective (S. B. Sarason) ; 
the gifted (Ruth Strang) ; psychotherapy and play 
techniques (E. L. Cowen), —F, Costin. 

684. Davis, Carroll. Everyone can do research. 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(2), 9-11.— 
Parents and nursery school teachers are urged to keep 
records of children and their activities to help in un- 
derstanding the youngsters and to reduce friction.— 


I. M. Steisel. 


685. Davitz, Joel R. 
Conn.) Social perception 
in children. J. abnorm. soc. 
176.—"This study was design 
of the positive relationship between perceived simi- 
larity and valuation of others. The results indicate 
that highest sociometric choices tend to be perceived 
as more similar to self than are lowest sociometric 
choices and also more similar to self than they ac- 
tually are. The proposition is suggested that the 
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ed to test the generality 
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positive relationship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of others is a function of the need to be 
similar to valued persons —L. N. Solomon. 

686. Dinerman, Miriam. (Bronx River Com- 
munity Center, New York.) Some socio-cultural 
patterns of Jewish teen-agers. Jewish soc. Serv, 
Quart., 1955, 31, 353-358—A comparative study of 
the attitudes of teen-agers who do not attend any kind 
of center program and those who do come to a center 
program. The results of this study reveal the need 
for keeping the programs of youth centers fluid 
enough to change with the times and with the stand- 
ards of youth's social milieu, This requires not only 
flexibility in program but in the youth worker as 
well who must be willing to adjust schedules and 
activities to meet the needs of youth rather than ad- 
here to a rigid routinized plan.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

687. Dobson, David. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Louisville, Ky.) Vocational service and the 
development of maturity in the adolescent. Jew- 
ish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 31, 346-350.—More real- 
istic self-appreciation results from the application of 
the techniques of vocational counseling to the adoles- 
cent counselee. With the appraisal of his capacities 
and skills in terms of the vocational demands of 50- 
ciety he is better able to accept his role in planning 
his vocational future. —M. 4. Sı eidenfeld. 

688. Driscoll, Gertrude. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Comment étudier le comportement des en- 
fants. (How to study the behavior of children.) 
Paris: Éditions du Scarabée, 1954, 113 p.—This 
manual of character (see 15: 4833) suggests methods 
of procedure for teachers so that they may under- 
stand children better both in and out of school. Edu- 
cation should employ methods not too traditional or 
too progressive, depending on individual needs. Chil- 
dren, however, should be taught to live in the world 
as members of the group rather than mere individuals. 
—G. E. Bird. 

689. Diihrssen, Annemarie. 
chologie und Neurosenlehre. 
chology and theory of neuros 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3 
evaluation of Freudian theory, the viewpoint held 
by Kroh, and that of the author, concerning the de- 
velopment phases of childhood, are presented. А 
close relationship between developmental biology, psy- 
is stressed.—E. 


Entwicklungspsy- 
(Developmental psy- 
es.) Prax. Kinder- 
› 195-199.—A critical 


chology, and theory of neuroses 
Schwerin. 
690. Faegre, Marion L. The adolescent in your 


family. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 347. 106 p. 
—This is a book primarily for parents, discussing in- 
formally but fully such topics as getting used to 
physical changes, new responsibilities, becoming ad- 
justed to the opposite Sex, health needs, and parents' 
part in planning.—M. W. Curti. 

691. Feitelson, D.  Hinuh yladim b'gil rah 
etsel haeda hakurdit. Rearing pre-school children 
in the Kurdish community.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 
95-109.— Based on interviewing and observation in a 
“transition village" near Jerusalem, inhabited by 
newcomers from Kurdistan (Iraq). The description 
contains: establishing of new families, pregnancy, the 
newborn and interest in his education (toilet training, 
sleeping, suckling, Weeping), the infant (emotional 
relation to him, eating and sleeping habits, washing, 
interest in the child and taking care of him). Not 
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irrelevant changes in traditional rearing patterns are 
observed in the new dwelling place of the newcomers. 
—H. Ormian. 


692. Foster, Katharine L. Stabilizing influences 
in helping handicapped children. Children, 1955, 
2, 51-55.—Foremost among the factors that help to 
stabilize handicapped children is the family’s attitude. 
Often it is the warm backing from his family that 
assures the child’s progress. The author cites cases 
to illustrate influences that help to stabilize or hinder 
the process as follows: (1) rejected children; (2) 
inner strength; (3) community spirit; (4) time as a 
healer; and (5) a consistent philosophy on which to 
build.—S. М. Amatora. . 

693. Gerasimow, W. P. Das Wesen der Lehre 
I. P. Pawlows. (The essence of Pavlov’s teaching.) 
In Zur Psychologie des Vorschulalters, (see 30: 
659), 5-13.—A short outline of Pavlov’s theory with 
the special consideration of his views on the second 
signal system and its significance for the teacher. 
Translated from Doshkol noe vospitanie, 1951, No. 
4.—M. Choynowski. 


694. Golan, Sh. (Ed.  Yoman. (A diary.) 
Ofakim, 1954, 8, 258-388—An adolescent's diary, 
written in Hebrew by a youngster of a kibuts (com- 
munal agricultural settlement) in Israel, from age 
13-9 until 19-8. Its author died at 19-9 years old. 
The editor aims at publishing a psychological docu- 
ment which reflects the adolescence period, and con- 
tributes to the understanding of this stage of mental 
development. In the introduction (30 pages) the 
general psychological value of adolescents! diaries 
is explained in the spirit of S. Bernfeld, especially 
as reflecting the growth of an adolescent in a kibuts. 

Н. Ormian. 


| 695. Grossmann, R. S. Aggression und Abháng- 
ingkeit bei Kindern. (Aggression and dependency 
in children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 267-271.—A. summary report of a project 
carried out between 1947 and 1949 by the Iowa State 
Welfare Department in Iowa City under Robert 
Sears, is presented. The project was undertaken to 
investigate the interaction between methods of train- 
ing in specific situations and the occurrence of ag- 
gression and dependency in children. 12 references.— 
E. Schwerin. 


696. Hartzell, Ralph E. An exploratory study 
of tonality apprehension and tonal memory in 
young children. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. 
Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 5, 112-122.—Abstract. 


697. Hauser, Iréne. Illegitime Mutterschaft und 
Sozialpädagogik. (Illegitimate motherhood and so- 
cial pedagogy.)  Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 68- 
72.—Illegitimate mothers usually come from inferior 
hereditary and environmental background. Social 
service must help them. Medical, economic and legal 
advice is usually needed as well as emotional sup- 
port and guidance. Prevention of illegitimacy is the 
goal of social pedagogy.—D. F. Mindlin. 

698. Havighurst, Robert J, & Scott, Emma. 
What would happen... ? XN. Y. State Educ., 
1953, 40, 320-323.—A report of the University of 
Chicago's experimental Community Youth Develop- 
ment Program as it affects school children; a brief 
description of the background of the project; its or- 
ganization and the procedures by which all of a com- 
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munity's resources are organized to discover and 
help its own children with special problems and 
special abilities. —L. D. Summers. 

699. Hawkey, Lawry. The function of the self 
in adolescence. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 48- 
57.— "In this case the self appeared in varying forms 
including the familiar symbolism ‘of the revolving 
wheel, the square and the circle. In The Life of 
Childhood Fordham says, ‘In general it may be said 
that the archetypes appear at critical periods as if to 
correct a one-sided development or to impel the indi- 
vidual to a new step. In Sheila's dreams the self 
functions in this way. In particular it impels the girl 
towards the assimilation of ‘the dark half of the 
psyche’ which Jung calls the shadow."—C. L. 


inder. 

700. Hearn, G. (U. California, Berkeley.) Kurt 
Lewin on adolescence. Group, 1954, 17(2), 9-15.— 
Lewin's field theoretical analysis of adolescence em- 
phasized that it is a period of transition in which the 
individual is shifting his identification from child- 
hood to adulthood. He saw the adolescent as a mar- 
ginal person in the sense that he is on the periphery 
of two groups. The adolescent strives to make this 
marginality more comfortable by constructing a world 
of his own. On the basis of Lewin's theoretical 
formulations, the author develops a set of program 
principles and objectives for work with teenagers: 
(1) they need advance preparation for the experi- 
ence of adolescence, (2) they require occasional op- 
portunities to associate with younger children in a 
junior leadership capacity, (3) adolescence should be 
afforded a status of its own and assigned its own 
dignity and importance by adults, (4) belonging to a 
group is one of the best ways through which adoles- 
cents can achieve some degree of stability while in 
transit from childhood to adulthood.—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

701. Hess, Max. Gegenwartssituation und Ent- 
wicklungstendenzen in der Pflegekinderfürsorge. 
(I). (The present situation and the tendencies for 
future developments in the care of foster children.) 
Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 60-67,—A detailed dis- 
cussion is included on the careful selection of the ap- 
propriate foster family to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular child and on the necessary preparation of all 
concerned for the coming change. The child may feel 
guilty, rejected or hostile, depending on whether he 
blames himself, his parents or the agency for the 
placement. The child must be helped to gain a con- 
crete and positive picture of the impending move. In 
spite of objective neglect, the natural parents may 
have strong ties, guilt feelings or ambivalence toward 
the child and must be helped to accept a separation. 
The foster parents must be helped to understand the 
special characteristics of the child and to take a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the natural parents.—D. F. 
Mindlin. à 

702. Himmelweit, Hilde T. Socio-economic 
background and personality. Int. soc. Sci. Bull. 
1955, 7, 29-35.—O ver 600. 13-14 year old English 
state school boys were subjects in a, study on the 
relationship of teachers and parents in social class 
and cross-national differences. The findings confirm 
several Davis and Warner hypotheses. The findings: 
(1) middle class boys were more concerned, more 
integrated and had higher aspirations regarding 
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school than were lower class boys although there was 
no evidence for “socialized anxiety”, (2) upwardly 
mobile boys had stronger middle class values than 
middle class boys, (3) teachers appeared biased in 
favor of middle class boys, (4) preliminary U. S.- 
English comparisons suggest that for some factors 
national differences are greater, for others class dif- 
rences are greater.—H. P. Shelley. 
703. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Adolescent development. (2nd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, xiii, 590 p. $6.00. 
—"This textbook covers the whole scope of adoles- 
cent development without undue emphasis on any one 
aspect. It is designed to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the typical American adolescent of today, with 
the many social, emotional, family, vocational, and 
other problems he must face and solve. It does not 
» limit itself to a study of the adolescent in the school 
‘> situation, nor does it omit this area of his life. In- 
. stead, it tries to cover all his life activities.” 1725- 
item bibliography. (See 23: 4698.)—R. M. Frumkin. 
704. Jaide, Walter. Berufswunsch und Beruf- 
sumwelt. Uber die Entwicklung des Berufswun- 
sches bei Volksschiilern. (Vocational choice and 
vocational milieu. Concerning the development of the 
vocational choice in elementary school children.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 104-116.—During the win- 
ters of 1949-50 and 1950-51 1661 urban and rural ele- 
mentary school children from the 5th through the 8th 
grade were interviewed, orally and in writing, about 
their vocational choice. The procedure was consid- 
ered inappropriate because the children were not 
teady to give information and also lacked introspec- 
tion. In regard to vocational choice only few jobs 
were selected. The children did 
knowledge about the variety of the vocational milieu 
in their location. It was also felt that emotional fac- 
tors contributed to the selection in many instances, 
On the whole, there was little change in attitude from 
the 5th to the 8th grade.—M. J, Stanford. 


not have sufficient 


in early childhood. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 
271-276.—Mental health associations can do a great 
deal to help parents in attaining better understand- 
ing of their children and thus provide a. dation 
for their emotional growth. Some of t ізсопсер- 
tions and failures in parent education are considered 
along with suggestions as to how local mental health 
associations may overcome them. A three-fold pro- 
gram is suggested which provides for: "(1) educa- 
tion for normal parents in group settings; (2) coun- 
seling for normal but uncertain and parents 
who need individual help; and (3) therapy, either 
individual or group, for those parents children 
who have deeper emotional reasons for E and 
lems.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. j 

706. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Bauer, W. W., & 

chachter, Helen S. Guidebook for teenagers. 
_ ' Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1955. 288 p.—tThis third 

in a series of books directed at the preadolescent and 

adolescent age groups, is designed for use in senior 

high school in courses stressing self understanding, 
effective living, etc. It is divided into five units: 

sonality development, social adjustment, under- 
ing the body, family adjustment, and vocational 
ent. This profusely illustrated book contains 
y self-survey techniques, sample problems and 
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lists of further references in each unit. A teacher’ 
guidebook is available with the text which incl 
discussion of such techniques of group guidance a 
role playing, sociometry, and group discussion | 
ship.—J. J. Gallagher. 

707. Johnson, Frances L. Responsibility, Bull, 
Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(2), 1-4.—Be- 
coming a responsible individual is the result of con- 
tinued practice from birth through maturity. То 
foster it parents should supervise activities when 
necessary, yet allow the child to do those tasks it сап 
master. Additional suggestions to the parents are to. 
explain to the child the consequences of his behavior 
and to serve as а model.—7. M. Steisel. 

708. Kaverinová, E. К. О vývine detskej reči v 
prvych dvoch rokoch Zivota. (On the development 
of child's speech in the first two years of life.) Brati- 
slava: Štátne nakladatel'stvo, 1952. 115 p. Kis, 
40.00.—This book, illustrated with numerous ex- 
amples, deals with the role of various stages and 
forms of child's contact with grown ups and with 
other children in the development of speech, and with 
the development of the understanding of speech, 
Special chapter is devoted to the methodical means of 
the developing child's speech in the first year of life, 
Translation from the Russian —M. Choynowshi. 

709. King, Stanley H., & Henry, Andrew F, 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Aggression and 
cardiovascular reactions related to parental con- 
trol over behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 206-210.—"'The type of cardiovascular reaction 
of Ss during experimentally induced stress was re- 
lated to questions about childhood discipline and con- 
trol by parents. The Ss describing their fathers as 
strict and dominant disciplinarians experienced a nor- 
epinephrine cardiovascular reaction during experi- 
mentally induced stress whereas Ss describing their 
fathers as mild and nondominant disciplinarians ex- 
perienced an epinephrine-like reaction."—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 

710. Klatskin, Ethelyn H., & Jackson, Edith B. 
M U., New Haven, Conn.) Methodology of the 

ale rooming-in project on parent-child relation- 
ship. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 81-108— 
This study of parental attitudes, child care practices, 
and child behavior had to serve the triple purpose of 
collecting data, offering parental guidance, and train- 
ing the penu The present article reports the 
methodology of the longitudinal investigation and 
describes the questionnaires, observations and tests 
which provided material for evaluating the dynamics 
of the parent-child relationship and for comparing the 
mother's child care practices with her intentions and 
attitudes as expressed prenatally.—R. E. Perl. 

711. Leontiev, A. N. Die geistige Entwicklung 
des Kindes. (The mental development of the child.) 
In Beiträge aus der Sovietpsychologie, (see 30: 1), 
49-72.—The successive sections of this paper con- 
cerned with psychological and pedagogical questions 
are entitled: The significance of the problems of the 
mental development of the child; On what depends 
the mental development of the child; The stages of 
the mental development of the child; The mental de- 
velopment of children in the nursery school; and The 
«но аве. —М. Choynowski. 

12. Levin, Harry. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The influence G classroom control on 
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kindergarten children’s fantasy aggression. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1955, 55, 462-466.—The subjects of the ex- 
periment were 5-year-old kindergarten children in 2 
suburban communities. The method used was ob- 
servation of standard projective doll play situations. 
Experimenters then rated the teachers on a seven- 
point scale of dominance. The author concludes that 
his findings suggest that the nature of the relation- 
ships teachers establish with their pupils has rami- 
fications- beyond the confines of the classroom. In- 
hibitions and restraints established in the kinder- 
garten do influence behavior.—S. M. Amatora. 

7. Lewis, John A. Jr. Family living: a com- 
moh concern of school and health personnel. 
Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 34-39.—Recom- 
mendations are made as to ways the family may pro- 
vide a better psychological environment for the child. 
The family should help the child develop a sense of 
values and be flexible. Some suggestions are made 
to teachers as to ways they can help, and local health 
departments as well as other agencies are suggested 
as resources.—W. Coleman. 

714. Linhart J., & Hlavsa, J. Vyzkum podmi- 
nénych orientačně pátracích reakcí u dětí mladšího 
věku. (The investigation of the conditioned search- 
ing reflex of orientation in children of younger age.) 
Psychol. Časopis, 1953, 1, 231-261.— This paper is 
based on the experimental investigations carried out 
with the help of a special apparatus constructed by 
the authors for the study of the searching reflexes of 
orientation. The method of trial and error is nar- 
rowly connected with the searching reactions of orien- 
tation; with its-help the differentiation of successful 
and unsuccessful reactions takes place, Various spe- 
cific properties of the searching reactions of orienta- 
tion are reviewed in the light of experimental results, 
and the influence of the conditioning on the character 
of these reactions is analysed.—M. Choynowski. 

715. Lucas, Charles Michael. An emergent cate- 
gory approach to the analysis of adolescent needs: 
Ohio State Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 
1950-1951, 1955, 66, 223-228.—Abstract. 

716. Lummert, Ilse. Beitrag zum Problem der 
Versagungen. (Contribution to the problem of frus- 
tration.) Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 173-176.—The dynamic significance of frustration 
in children is discussed. 4 references.—E. Schwerin. 

717. Manuilenko, S. W. Die Lehre I. P. Paw- 
low's über die zwei Signalsysteme und ihre Bedeu- 
tung für die Erziehung der Kinder im Vorschulal- 
ter. (Pavlov's theory of two signal systems and 
their significance for the rearing of children in the 
pre-school age.) In Zur Psychologie des Vorschulal- 

. ters, (see 30: 659), 14-29.—This article, translated 
from Doshkol'noe vospitanie, 1952, No. 2, outlines 
Pavlov’s theory of the signal systems, traces their 
development in first years of child's life and discusses 
various aspects of the significance which has the rela- 
tion between the first and second system for the 
rearing and educating of the children, dealing with 
different phases of their mental growth and their 
vArious activities.—M. Choynowski. 

718. Meyerowitz, Hilda. (Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau, Baltimore, Md.) Use of au- 

thority in child placement. Jewish soc. Serv. 

Quart., 1955, 31, 327-334.—4A. discussion of the im- 

portance of the use of rational authority by the case- 
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worker in assisting both child and parent to a better 
adjustment so they can deal more effectively with the 
reality situation. Use is also made of a transition 
technique in the form of a study home in which several 
children under the guidance of an experienced foster 
mother who, in cooperation with the caseworker, may 
ready the child for his ultimate foster home place- 
ment.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

719. Michaud, Edmond. (Saint Cloud Normal 
Sch., France.) Action et pensée enfantines, (Chil- 
dren’s action and thought.) Paris: Editions du Scara- 
bée, 1953. 159 p—In the intellectual development 
of the child from 6 to 14, three successive stages are 
mentioned. The first part of the book supports the 
work of Piaget and Wallon. The latter part pre- 
sents the author's original research, from the early 
thinking of the child to the end of his school life, by 
means of dialogues between the child and other in-'. 
dividuals. Не likes activity and in thinking across * 
that activity many of the difficulties involved in sup- 
plying his needs are discussed.—G. E. Bird. 

720. Michel-Hutmacher, Rosalie. Das Kör- 
perinnere in der Vorstellung der Kinder. (The in- 
side of the body in the imagination of children.) 
Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 1-26— 
When 126 children, 3-12.5 years old, were asked what 
they thought was inside their bodies their answers 
indicated three levels of development. Up to 7 years 
the body was imagined to be a bag filled with food. 
From 7 to 9 years more details appeared which were, 
however, still unrelated to the actual anatomy of the 
body. At ten years and over more or less correct 
answers were given. It seems that emotional rather 
than intellectual factors determine the growth of ana- 
tomical knowledge in this area. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 

721. Morosowa, N. G. Die anleitende Rolle der 
Sprache des Erwachsenen bei der Tätigkeit des 
Kindes. (The leading role of the speech of the adults 
in the activity of the child.) In Zur Psychologie des 
Vorschulalters, (see 30: 659), 30-43.—The author 
describes by many examples the results of her in- 
vestigations, carried out on 78 children of three age 
groups, ning the role of spoken instructions, 
explanations a encouragements in such activities 
of the child as drawing, modelling, etc. Many rela- 
tions between age and the mode of child’s reactions 
to adult’s words have been observed and are analysed 
by the author who draws from them some conclu- 
sion of educational import. Translation from Dosh- 
kol’noe vospitanie, 1952, No. 9.—M. Choynowski. 
‚22. Moustakas, Clark E. Emotional adjust- 
Ment and the play therapy process. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 86, 79-99.—“An attempt has been made 
to show the various levels of the emotional process | 
as it expresses itself in interpersonal family relation- 
ships, particularly in the early years of the child's 
life. Emotions of well-adjusted children have been 
discussed as developing and growing on six levels." 
26 references.—Z. Luria. T 

723. Muhsam, H.  Hitpathut normalit shel 
yladim um'didata. (Normal development of chil- а 
dren and its measurement.) Harefuah, 1954, 46, 98- 
101.—Knowledge of children's bodily growth is й 
portant as such аш eu the mane Ыы ER 
future personality. lvantages and disadvantages 
the preme method and of the longitudinal 
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follow-up studies are discussed. Comprehensiveness 
is an important condition of the success of studying 
bodily growth. Bodily and mental traits don’t develop 
independently; thus, observation should ascertain the 
structure of the total personality and its development. 
Practical suggestions referring to work techniques are 
given. French and English summary.—H. Ormian. 

724. Müller, Helmuth. Ist die Erziehung un- 
serer Kinder heute schwieriger als früher? (Is the 
training of our children more difficult today than in 
the past?) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 162-167.— The question as to why child train- 
ing today is more difficult than in the past is dis- 
cussed. The answer lies, in part, in the chang- 
ing emotional attitudes and demands of our time 
in which, although sufficiently equivalent scientific 
knowledge has not as yet been attained, the tradi- 
tional religious orientation has been lost. 17 refer- 
ences.—E. Schwerin. 

725. Nardi, Noah. Hapsihologia shel hayeled. 
(Child psychology.) Tel Aviv: J. Chachik Publish- 
ing House Ltd., 1954. 251 p.—"The demand to fit 
the processes of education and learning to the child's 
nature and to the stages of its psychophysical de- 
velopment raised the importance of teaching [child 
psychology] to teachers, parents and youth leaders." 
This educational purpose is felt in the contents of 
this textbook: Development, emotion, intelligence, in- 
telligence of Jewish children, guidance, mental hy- 
giene, sex education, discipline, psychology of the 
class, individual sheet. The book is based on the 
author's experiences and on American (200 refer- 
ences) and Hebrew (240 references) writings on 
psychology and education.—H. Ormian. 

726. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Essential research directions on the gifted. Er- 
cept. Child., 1955, 21, 292-296; 310.—The need for 
Society’s providing more specifically for the gifted is 
indicated. A broader definition of the gifted, even of 
a psychometric nature, is recommended. Research is 
needed on the socio-emotional needs of the gifted. 
Large-scale research, involving integrated planning is 
urged. Both “practical” and theoretical research is 
needed.—T, E. Newland. 

727. Newton, Niles. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia.) Maternal emotions. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1955. xi, 140 р. $3.00.—A statistical analy- 
Sis was made of the responses of 123 mothers of new- 
born babies interviewed in the rooming-in wards of 
the Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia. The initial 
group consisted of 246 mothers. Results showed that 
women's feelings toward menstruation, pregnancy, 
childbirth, breast feeding, baby care, and envy of men 
are related to good health and to such psychological 
factors as attitudes toward women's biological role 
and their experiences.—N. Н. Pronbo. 

728. Parkes, Ernest. An investigation of the re- 
ationships between some aspects of parent-child 
interpersonal living and opinions of the offspring. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 150-151.—Abstract. 
JA Podolsky, Edward. (Kings County Ноу, ital, 
rooklyn, N. Y.) The emotional problems of the 
stepchild. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 49—53.—А 

number of factors influence the adjustment of the 
stepchild to his new parent. Among these are his 
age; younger children generally appear to adapt more 
easily than adolescents under optimal conditions. 
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Previous upbringing; physical, mental and emotional. 
health are other factors called to our attention 
Podolsky as important to the stepchild's ability to 
adjust in his new environment. The stepparent, like- 
wise, is a fundamental factor since his or her adapta- 
bility to the new role and the acceptance of the child 
will provoke reactions that make for favorable or un- 
favorable adjustment. Podolsky urges the applica- 
tion of "just a little common sense and ordinary con- 
sideration” as the basis for helping the stepchild to 
a happy resolution of his problems.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


30. Powell, Marvin. (Western Reserve U, 
leveland, O.) Age and sex differences in degree 
of conflict within certain areas of psychological 
adjustment. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(2), No. 
387, 14 p—An experimental investigation of the psy- 
chological changes in behavior which appear to take 
place during the period of adolescence. A group of 
224 males and a like number of females, ranging in 
age from 10 to 30, were given a word-association test 
designed to elicit evidence of psychological conflict. 
Based upon a differential score obtained by subtract- 
ing the mean reaction time to neutral words from the 
mean reaction time to critical words in selected areas 
of psychological conflict, the author made his com- 
parisons. The results did not yield statistically sig- 
nificant differences related to the hypotheses ‘being 
tested.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

731. Pumroy, Donald Keith. The effects of in- 
termittent reinforcement on resistance to extinc- 
tion and emotional behavior in preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 292-293.—Abstract. 

732. Pumroy, Shirley Ann Spence. The effect 
of amount of reinforcement on resistance to ех- 
tinction and emotional behavior in preschool chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 293.—Abstract. 

733. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Personality development as reflected in 
Rorschach behavior: a case study. J. proj. Tech, 
1955, 19, 54-61.—Six Rorschachs on the same S at 
ages 5-9, 6-6, 7-6, 9-11, 15-2, and 15-10 are com- 
pared card by card and related to the S’s develop- 
mental history. “. . . the findings in this one case 
: 4 Suggest that longitudinal research of this sort 
will do much toward validation or refutation of basic 
hypotheses in the field of child development."—4. К. 
Jensen. 

„734. Ridenour, Nina. (Ittleson Family Founda- 
tion, New York.) Building self-confidence in chil- 
dren. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1954. 47 p.—The author seeks to show how the 
child can be helped to develop self-confidence, what 
kind of experiences will help him to feel strong and 
secure, and what kinds will undermine his beliefs in 
himself. In six short chapters, the author discusses: 
(1) the roots of self-confidence; (2) the meaning of 
Support and reliance on others; (3) a sense of 
achievement т а program for independence; 
social and emotional experiences of the child; (5) 
parents’ personality problems and broken families; 
and (6) how adults can help the child in feeling 
ѕесиге.—5, M. Amatora. 

735. Rybárová, Eva. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.)  Príspevok k vnímaniu obrazu 
dietatom predškolského veku. (On the perception 
of pictures by children of preschool age.) Psychol. 
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Casopis, 1954, 2, 47-55.—This study has been carried 
out on 26 boys and 20 girls from the infant-homes 
and nursery schools of Bratislava, and deals with the 
problem of the child’s reactions toward the reality 
as represented in pictorial form. A collection of 
paintings has been presented to the children and their 
motor, emotional, and verbal reactions were observed. 
The results of the study show “that the child at an 
early age gives only static descriptions of the paint- 
ings while later on (round about the 3rd year) he 
begins to unfold the dynamic forms of their content 
by noticing the activity represented by some com- 
ponents of the paintings. Between the 4th and 5th 
year the child starts discovering the actions in the 
represented events as a whole.” Russian and English 
summaries.—M. Choynowski. 


736. Rycroft, Charles. Two notes on idealiza- 
tion, illusion and disillusion as normal and abnor- 
mal psychological processes. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1955, 36, 81-87.—1f the infant’s needs and expecta- 
tions are not satisfied in reality, he may ascribe to 
idealized objects the ability to gratify the infantile 
needs, There must follow disillusion and resulting 
depression as these objects fail to measure up to their 
idealized capacity to serve the individual—G. Elias. 

737. Schnell, A. M. Über Gespenstertráume bei 
Schulkindern. (On ghost-dreams of children 7 to 14 
years old.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 
1955, 7, 10-18; 33-42.—0f 733 children asked about 
their dreams, 81 declared not to have dreamt, 47 could 
not report their content, 39 had dreams only at an 
earlier period, 86 gave such meager and inaccurate 
accounts that they could not be fully utilized. Of the 
605 dreamers evaluated, 203 dreamt of relatives (163 
of parents), 157 of animals, 110 of war, 106 of fall- 
ing, and 95 of ghosts. The shapeless, black and 
white, silent ghost-dreams reflect the primitive visual 
organization and the underdevelopment of the second 
signal system in the small child. “Dream events 
change with the conscious of waking life because they 
originate from fragmentary contents of conscious- 
ness and depend on the interplay of areas of excita- 
tion with sleep inhibition. Faulty connections create 
the ghost-dreams," frequent and vivid until the age of 
12 years; "increased awareness of reality decreases 
this imaginary world." 10 references. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

738. Schonell, F. J. Child psychology in a 
changing world. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 141- 
156.—A -survey of the history of child psychology and 
of recent developments in its methodology reveals a 
marked shift in attitude toward children and their 
problems. In characterizing the modern approach the 
author places great emphasis upon, (1) the mother- 
child relationship, (2) individual differences, (3) the 
child's socio-psychological needs, and (4) the de- 
pendence of personality upon social conditions.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

739. Schraml, W. Zum Problem der friihen 
Mutter-Kind-Trennung. (Concerning the problem 
of early mother-child separation.) Prax. Kinder- 
bsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 243-249.—32 chil- 
dren between 2-6 and 6-0 years who had been sepa- 
rated from their mothers before the age of 1 year and 
placed in children’s homes were studied. 3 significant 
effects of the separation from the mother were ascer- 
tained: 1. retarded emotional development, 2. dis- 
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turbance of the emotional, and 3. the social behavior, 
ie. capacity for interpersonal relationships. The 
results are discussed. 41 references.—E. Schwerin. 


740. Schreiber, Gisela. (Isarstrasse 127, Berlin- 
Reinickendorf, . Germany.) Entwicklungs- und 
Erziehungsprobleme von Kindern aus geschied- 
enen Ehen. (Problems of development and guidance 
of children of divorced parents.) Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 53-63.—The follow- 
ing points are covered: situation prior to divorce, the 
problems of children with the divorced father and 
those with the divorced mother, the problems arising 
in connection with granting of visitation privileges 
“А. parent, and statistical data.—E. Schwerin. 


1. Schwartz, Leonard J. A study of the school 
jjustment of children as related to their mothers’ 
attitude towards protectiveness and ability to ex- 
press emotional warmth. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 230-231.—Abstract. 


742. Schwartzberg, Bernard, & Becker, Dorothy 
G. (Family Service Ass'n of Lawrence, Cedarhurst, 
N. Y.) Parents in search of self-confidence. J. 
psychiat. Soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 174-179.—Describes 
how a small, private family service agency developed 
and carried out a parent education series of group 
meetings. This program was considered to be "group 
education” and not "group therapy.” Emphasis was 
placed on the healthy characteristics of the person- 
ality rather than on pathology. Included are brief 
evaluative summaries by three participants as well 
as the leaders’ evaluation of this group education ex- 
perience.—L. B. Costin. 


743. Senn, Milton J. E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Changing concepts of child care: a his- 
torical review. In Galdston, I., Society and medi- 
cine, (see 30: 8), 83-103.— The history of attitudes 
toward child care as reflected in books and confer- 
ences in America since the 1700’s—W. L. Wilkins. 


744. Smilansky, M. (Szold Foundation for Child 
and Youth Welfare, Jerusalem.) Hatsaot l'tipul 
b'noar hasar misgeret hinuhit. (Treatment of 
youth in need of care:—suggestions.) M’gamot, 
1953/54, 5, 261-273.—Statistical analysis of school at- 
tendance in Israel showed a large school mortality in 
the 5-8 elementary school grades; only % of 14-18 
years old attend secondary schools. The majority of 
those who don't continue to learn and don't work are 
new immigrants coming from Oriental countries. 
Suggestions are given as to their further education, 
vocational training and placement.—H. Ormian. 


745. Smoczynski, P. Próba wprowadzenia 
nowego podzialu do rozwoju mowy dziecka. (An 
attempt to introduce new division of the development 
of child's speech.) Biul. Pol. Tow. Jesykozn., 1950, 
10, 45-72.— Previous, bipartite divisions of the child's 
speech have been based on psychological foundation. 
The author presents in detail the observed develop- 
ment of his four children's speech, recorded in pho- 
netic transcription, and presents his own, tripartite 
division: (1) The action of the linguistic expressive 
function: cries and babbling (first year of child's life, 
natural sounds and articulated sounds), (2) using 
the linguistic impressive function: individual speech 
(2nd year of child's life, vowels and consonants), 
(3) conscious use of the linguistic symbolic function : 
intersubjective speech (transition from the 2nd to the 
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3rd year of child's life, phonemes). The paper ends 
with five methodological postulates pertaining to the 
research on the child's speech.—M. Choynowski. 


746. Soffietti, James P. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Bilingualism and biculturalism. J. educ. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 222-227.—Discusses the problem of bilin- 
gualism and its effect on the mental and language de- 
velopment of children, their school achievement, and 
their personal adjustment. It is emphasized that re- 
search which attempts to assay these effects must dis- 
tinguish between “bilingualism” and “biculturalism.” 
The meanings of these two different concepts is 
elaborated and their significance for research dis- 
cussed.—F. Costin. 

747. Souerwine, Andrew Harry. Relationships 
between parents and sons on authoritarianism. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 157-158.— Abstract. 

748. Spock, Benjamin; Reinhart, John, & Miller, 
Wayne. A baby’s first year. New York: Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce; Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. xi, 
179 p. $5.00.—A series of photographs of the Miller 
daughter taken in unposed situations during her first 
year. The photographs are accompanied by comments 
on infant behavior and parental attitudes by the senior 
authors.—C. M. Louttit. 

49, Stubblefield, Robert L. (U. Colorado Med. 

t., Denver.) Children’s emotional problems ag- 
gravated by family moves. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1955, 25, 120-126.—Behavior, dreams and daydreams 
of children reveal the ambivalence and regression 
which frequently develop as a result of family moves. 
Methods can be developed to minimize the traumatic 
effect of moving to a new location. In the discus- 
sion, J. Cotter Hirschberg gives an illustration of 
the feeling of abandonment an insecure child may 
experience when the family moves.—R. E. Perl. 

750. Tyler, Leona E. The development of “vo- 
cational interests": I. The organization of likes 
and dislikes in ten-year-old children. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 86, 33-44.—The Dreese and Mooney 
Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades was given 
to 200 fourth graders. Data for boys and girls were 
factor analyzed separately, “The study strongly sug- 
gests that patterned interests develop through the 
acquisition of dislikes by individuals whose initial 
attitude is favorable toward everything. . . ”—Z. 
Luria. 

(2 M S. Children's Bureau. 
to children: an inventory of studies in progress. 
Washington: U. S. Children's Bureau, 1955. А 235 
р. (Bull. 2, Suppl. 3.)—This supplement to Bulletin 
2 (see 28: 4097; 29: 3762) lists ongoing research 
reported to the clearinghouse for Research in Child 

ife from June 1, 1954 to January 31, 1955. 

752. Valentine, C. W. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
Parents and children: a first book on the psychol- 
ogy of child development and training. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. хі, 212 p. $3.75.—This 
isa popular, though positive and objective, account of 
applied child psychology for parents. First of all, it 
is written in non-technical language which every par- 
ent can comprehend. Second, it provides sensible 
solutions to the problems in child rearing. It gives 
confidence to parents in the rearing of their children. 
One of its most interesting features is the explosion 

of the Oedipus complex myth concerning which Pro- 


. Research relating 
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fessor Valentine says: “This is the weakest part of 
the whole Freudian system. The evidence for it jg 
of the flimsiest." —R. M. Frumkin. 


753. Wall, W. D. Education and child develop- 
ment. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 12, 288-290, 
—Unesco has aided in founding the International 
Institute of Child Study in Bangkok in the belief 
that "the theories of child development evolved by 
psychologists . . . in Europe and North America may 
not be directly applicable in other cultures, very dif 
ferent in their ways of child rearing and in their 
entire psychological atmosphere." So, the initial re- 
search of the Institute will be concerned with the 
needs and growth patterns of Thai children and the 
way in which the educational system relates to their 
needs. Techniques and measures that can be trans- 
lated into other Asian cultures will be determined. | 
Later it is hoped to delineate "scientific universals in 
the field of child development and education.”—D, 
Lebo. 

754. Woolf, M. On castration anxiety. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 95-98.—‘Castration anxiety 
can be observed in small girls even in pre-oedipal 
phases. Having discovered their own lack of a penis, 
they believe themselves to have been castrated and 
react with severe anxiety. This phantasy did not 
emerge in relation to a castration threat, but is the 
result of the infantile belief that all human beings 
must possess a penis. If they do not have it, they 
argue it must have been cut off as a punishment for 
masturbation."—G. Elias. 


755. Zeligs, Rose. Children's concepts and 
stereotypes of American, Greek, English, German 
and Japanese. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 360-368.— 
The concepts of 12 year old children were obtained 
in 1931 and again in 1944. It was found in many 
cases these reflect the set cultural patterns and stereo- 
types of the children's environment. Their concepts 
of Germans and Japanese have changed because of 
the war. In general, the trend is towards less sketchy 
pictures in 1944 than in 1941. Favorable reactions 
were given to differences in physical traits, dicta- 
torship governments, or countries who were then 
enemies of the U.S.—S. M. Amatora. 


756. Zimand, Gertrude F. Young workers and 
their vocational needs. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(4), 
16-22— The author points out how social workers 
have an opportunity to give effective help to the child 
worker and his family's problems. Problems dis- 
cussed include: (1) child labor laws and juvenile 
delinquency, (2) children deprived of schooling, (3) 
conditions of employment, (4) outstanding legisla- 
tive needs, (5) the psychological factors, (6) im- 
portance of the right start for working life, (7) help- 
ing youths with vocational adjustment, and (8) the 
social worker's responsibility—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 72, 90, 399, 471, 511, 512, 831, 
877, 918, 952, 1039, 1063, 1067, 1140, 1152, 1154 
1204, 1229, 1257, 1446, 1456, 1458, 1460, 1461, 
ed 1466, 1467, 1471, 1501, 1561, 1582, 164% 
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757. Bowman, Karl M. (U. California Sch. Med» 
Berkeley.) Personality yi nil in aging 
adults. Geriatrics, 1954, 9, 563-566.— Certain physi- 
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cal and intellectual losses occur with age, but many 
changes result from life experiences and patterns of 
habits developed earlier and depend upon the sub- 
culture and the degree to which emotional needs have 
been met. “Aside from the gradual falling off of 
capacities, there is no set pattern for personality de- 
velopment in later years.”—R. С. Kuhlen. 

758, Farrar, Marcella S. (Benjamin Rose In- 
stitute, Cleveland, O.) Mother-daughter conflicts 
extended into later life. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
202-207.—Ten cases of mother-daughter conflict in 
which an aged mother and her aging daughter are 
bound together in a hostile dependent relationship 
were analyzed and used as the basis of this article. 
The intent of the study was to illuminate the dy- 
namics of these conflicts and to discover some of the 
reasons why staff members have found this type of 
case so difficult to treat.—L. B. Costin. 

759. Greenleigh, Lawrence. (Jewish Family 
Service of Los Angeles, Calif.) Some psychologi- 
cal aspects of aging. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 99-106. 
—Aging cannot be separated from the total process 
of living and is regarded as a life-long "continuum 
of adaptation.” The author discusses: (1) the self- 
concept changes in aging; (2) anatomical and psy- 
chological changes; (3) “normal” psychological 
changes; (4) mental disorders of middle age; (5) 
retirement problems; (6) management of psychiatric 
illnesses in old age; (7) prevention of mental de- 
cline.—L. B. Costin. 

760. Hutchinson, Bertram. (U. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia.) Old people in a modern Australian com- 
munity. Carlton, Victoria: Melbourne University 
Press; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955, xii, 180 p. $4.75.—The Department of Social 
Studies in the University of Melbourne undertook the 
organization of a survey of the social conditions of 
the aged in Victoria. Ап analysis was made of the 
demography of the aged, economic position, social 
position, health, and homes and institutions for the 
aged. А theoretical view of the position of the aged 
is developed which outlines a sociology of old age. 
Conclusions and recommendations are included which 
outline future action which social agencies may take 
in solving problems of the aged. 53 references.—J. 
E. Birren. 

761. Lehman, Harvey C. (Омо U., Athens.) 
Ages at time of first election of presidents of pro- 
fessional organizations. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1955, 80, 
293-298.—The ages of presidents of 68 professional 
organizations are analyzed showing a range for mean 
age at first election from 63.98 years for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to 46.05 for the APA. The 
mean age for major achievement is younger than 
mean age of election. Research organizations elected 
younger presidents than do practitioner organiza- 
tions.—C. M. Louttit. : 

762. Lepkowski, J. Richard. The attitudes and 
adjustments of institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized Catholic aged. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 287-288.—Abstract. 

763. Lloyd, R. Grann. Social and personal ad- 
justment of retired persons. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 
39, 312-316.— The author made a study of the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of 140 retired individuals 
in South Carolina, 60 men and 80 women. This rep- 
resented all retired negroes that could be located in 
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Orangeburg County over a 5 week period by a team 
of 20 interviewers. Complete analysis of the data. is 
given including also major hobbies, interests, and 
activities. The findings are shown in a complete 8 
point summary.—$. M. Amatora, 

764. Lutze, Erich, & Binas, Dietrich. Die Ent- 
wicklung der Arbeitsintensitát im Laufe des Le- 
bens. (The development of intensity of work during 
lifetime.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 99-103.—Experi- 
mental investigations with 850 male subjects ranging 
in age from 12% to 60 were conducted in the last 
few years. The results pointed to considerable in- 
crease of work performances during the ages from 12 
to 20. The performance remained at the same level 
during the ages from 20 to 30. After the age of 30 
a slow decrease set in. It was thought that “set” 
and energy were two of the main contributing factors 
for the performance.—M, J. Stanford. 


765. Palmoni, Yaakov. B’maale hahayim. (On 
the rise of life. The 2nd half of man’s life from 
bodily, mental and social standpoint. ) Tel Aviv: 
Yavne Press, 1954, 90 p.—"We enter into the second 
half of our life, being unprepared for it at all.” To 
avoid it, a rather popular description of the old age 
and of gerontological studies is given in several 
chapters: Bodily old age, length of life, mental old 
age, preparation and adjustment for it, the old man 
in various tribes and nations, old aged and young 
man, achievements of old men. Educational and so- 
cial approach is stressed —H. Ormian. 

766. Wayne, George J. (U. Calif., Los Angeles.) 
Work as therapy, with special reference to the 
elderly. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 79-88.—A 
discussion of the “psychogenesis of play and work and 
their role in maintaining psychic equilibrium” with 
particular reference to these elements in the retired 
aging population. Wayne points out that play and 
work patterns under all circumstances "serve as a 
necessary outlet for many unconscious urges, needs, 
and impulses.” ‘The potential trauma of retirement 
with its interruption of the established work pattern 
is recognized and the importance of appropriate work 
therapy indicated. It is necessary not to lose sight 
of the social significance of work so that play cannot 
be offered as the complete substitute for it.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 331, 359, 385, 1260, 1337) 
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767. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Kish, George B. 
Reactions of C57 black male mice to active and 
inactive social stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 
115-130.—^An experiment was performed to de- 
termine the extent of aggregative reaction of adult 
C57 black mice to the stimulation provided by ac- 
tive and inactive adult mice of the same strain.” Be- 
fore and after shock treatment the experimental mice 
spent more time before the inactive mouse’s compart- 
ment than either the empty or active mouse’s. Dif- 
ferential conditioning to active and inactive stimuli 
during normal development is offered as partial ex- 
planation of the results —Z. Luria. 

768. Barnlund, Dean С. | (Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill.) Experiments in leadership train- 
ing for decision-making discussion groups. Speech 
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Monogr., 1955, 22, 1-14.—"On the basis of an ex- 
perimental study of the effects of training on the 
leadership ability of ineffective leaders, it is possible 
to conclude that: (1) Procedures can be devised for 
selecting, evaluating, and training group leaders. (2) 
Leadership training, based on the assumptions and 
procedures of this study, does improve the ability of 
ineffective student leaders to perform some of the 
functions of leadership in decision-making groups.” 
Р. Lebo. 

769. Charles, Harvey. (John Carroll U., Cleve- 
land, O.), & Mech, Edmund. Performance in an 
operational “stress” situation related to a projec- 
tive technique. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 509-519.— 
Group Rorschach records of 30 students were evalu- 
ated using a method developed by Monroe and di- 
vided into 3 groups: well adjusted, moderately well 
adjusted, and maladjusted. Ss were placed in “stress” 
situations, a card-sorting task and a digit-symbol 
task, in which success was made unattainable by 
falsifying their scores. “Unacceptable” responses 
made by the Ss were classified under verbal aggres- 
sion, physical aggression, and rationalization. Analy- 
sis of variance indicated significant differences, more 
pronounced in the case of the second task.—M. 
Murphy. 

770. Crowell, Laura; Katcher, Allan, & Miya- 
moto, S. Frank. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Self- 
concepts of communication skill and performance 
in small group discussions. Speech Monogr., 1955, 
22, 20-27.—'"A pilot study was undertaken of 37 stu- 
dents. . . . Two questionnaires dealing with a per- 
son's skill as communicator and communicant, to- 
gether with some biographical questions were dis- 
tributed to all subjects. Ratings of performance in 
three discussion groups were obtained, in which each 
member of a group was rated by himself and his en- 
tire group. Correlational and categorical analyses 
revealed significant positive relationship between self- 
descriptions of communicator skills and performance 
in group discussions, particularly in leadership, con- 
tribution to group decision, desire to do a good job, 
and keeping the group on the ball. The communicant 
questionnaire did not show any significant relation- 
ships to the same variables."—D. Lebo. 

771. de Montmollin, Germaine. Les problemes 
du commandement. Études anglo-saxonnes ré- 
centes. (Problems of leadership. Recent Anglo 
Saxon studies.) Année psychol., 1954, 54, 459-478. 
—The behavior of the leader presents a problem of 
social interaction between a leader and followers. 
The former exists only as he is followed. There are 
reciprocity and integration of conduct at the human 
level, which implies acquiescence on the part of fol- 
lowers and which eventuates in cooperation. Lead- 
ership is an individual as well as a collective phe- 
nomenon. The theories of various investigators are 
presented. 61 references—G. E. Bird. 

772. Dickens, Milton. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) A statistical formula to quantify 
the “spread of participation” in group discussion. 
Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 28-30.—“Experimental re- 
search in group discussion . . . has indicated . . . 
that there is a need for complete and accurate record- 
ings of what is said düring discussions, and a need 

for techniques in gathering and manipulating such 
data . . . there is a special need for techniques by 
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which to evaluate group discussions.” The “ 
parative extents to which the members of a gro 
share the talking, would seem to be a reasonably 
valid measure of one aspect of the . . . effectiveness” 
of a discussion.” “With the foregoing in mind . . 
the writer devised a . . . formula which has proved 
useful. . . ."—D. Lebo. 3 
773. Diederich, Paul B. (ЕТУ, Princeton, М. J.) 
Methods of studying ethical development. Relig, 
Educ., 1955, 50, 162-166.—A check list of student be- 
havior in a shop, a behavior record kept of medica 
students in a hospital a before and after essay tech- 
nique to reveal development of value judgments ате 
described. By such devices ethical development can 
be studied and understood more accurately.—G. 
Morlan. i 
774. Fiedler, Fred E. Good leadership: nature. 
or nurture. Contact, Pensacola, 1954, 12, 22-24,— 
Results are briefly reviewed of leadership studies in- 
volving basketball teams, surveying parties, bombe 
crews, and steel workers. Three assumptions are 
examined and discussed: Assumption No. 1: A leader 
is a warm, accepting person. This assumption was. 
not supported. The more critical and less accepting 
leaders obtained better team performance. Assumj 
tion No. 2: А person who is liked by his group is 
good leader. No relation was found between a 
leader's popularity and his group's performance. As- 
sumption No. 3: A person who is a good leader ii 
one phase of his work tends to be a good leader in 
other phases. This assumption likewise was not súp- 
ported by the studies when group performance was. 
taken as the measure of leadership success—W. Fy 
Grether. | 
775. Ford, Clellan S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.). Some potential contributions of anthro- 
pology to psychology. In Patton, R. A., Current 
trends in psychology ..., (see 30: 16), 27-37.— 
The use of the Human Relations Area Files affords 
ethnographic data which “provide a cross-cultural 
laboratory for the preliminary testing of hypotheses 
concerning human behavior.” The improvement of 
communications between anthropology and psychology 
promises to lead to the “development of a truly gen- 
eral science of human behavior and social living . . 5 
—C. M. Louttit. 
776. Frankel, G. (Jewish Community Centers, 
Cleveland, O.) Acceptance and rejection in mem- 
bership. Group, 1954, 16(5), 11-16.— The criteria 
for acceptance or rejection of prospective members. 
varies with the nature of the existing group. When 
group life is more intimate and personal, the criteria 
for membership are based more on personal identifica? 
tions. As the goals of groups become less self 
centered, they tend to be more fluid and their basis” 
for acceptance and rejection of new members is less 
crucial and personal. When the goals of the group” 
are less avowedly social, there is probably less em: 
phasis upon the personality or class structure and 
more upon the individual interest and contribution to 
the common goal.—D. D. Raylesberg. 
777. Georgescu-Roegen, Nicholas. (Vanderbilt 
U., Nashville, Tenn.) Choice, expectations and 
measurability. Quart. J. Econ., 1954, 68, 503-53 
—The argument for cardinal utility rests on two un- 
warranted assumptions. Human wants cannot be re- 
duced to a simple ordering, and decisions in risky 
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situations depend not only on risk, which can be 
measured by probabilities, but also on uncertainty, 
which cannot (though it can perhaps be reduced to 
higher moments of the expected utility distribution). 
A general theory of choices can be based on the con- 
cept of the psychological threshold. 59 references.— 
W. Edwards. 

778. Gerard, Ralph W. (U. Chicago, Ш.) The 
biology of ethics. In Galdston, I., Society and medi- 
Ben 30: 8), 20-45.—Science is empirical, oper- 
ational, public, universal, and rational; religion is ab- 
solutist, revealed, private, emotional. The religious 
facet of humanity is just as important as the rational 
and each has its place. Science, especially biology, is 
seriously concerned with goals and purposes.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

779. Gordon, Thomas. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
challenge of a new conception of leadership. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1955, 6(53), 15-24.—The survival of 
democracy depends upon our learning to practice 
democratic leadership. The author expounds a 
“group-centered” leadership, in which the leader seeks 
to draw out the creative potential of every member of 
the group. By an accepting atmosphere, the leader 
seeks to have every member free and secure enough 
to make a maximum contribution. The leader will 
actually lose his leadership in order to distribute it 
mum dte the group. As the group supports the 
individual in his spontaneous expressions and activi- 
ties, each member feels less dependent on the leader 
and more capable of carrying his share of responsi- 
bility for the goals which the group is choosing.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

780. Gross, Edward. Primary functions of the 
small group. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 24-29. 

781. Harnack, R. Victor. (U. Colorado, Boul- 
der.) An experimental study of the effects of 
training in the recognition and formulation of 
goals upon intra-group cooperation. Speech 
Monogr., 1955, 22, 31-38.—20 groups of approxi- 
mately 5 subjects each were used. 10 groups were 
observed in a discussion situation prior to a training 
period, and 10 groups were observed after training. 
2 hypotheses were tested: (1) Groups who have been 
trained to develop insight into the functioning of 
goals, and skill in restructuring goals, will cooperate 
more effectively than untrained groups; (2) The 
amount of goal-setting behavior in discussion groups 
will be positively correlated with the degree of co- 
operation in those groups. Although hypothesis (1) 
was not “unequivocally confirmed, it... receiv 
support from the data presented.” In regard to 
hypothesis (2): “Little support for this hypothesis 
can be found in the data presented.” —D. Lebo. 

782. Hollander, E. P. Td de Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) & Webb, Wilse Leadership, 
followership, and friendship: an analysis of peer 
nominations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1955, 50, 
163-167.—'"The relationship between leadership, fol- 
lowership, and friendship peer nominations was 
studied within eight sections of Naval Aviation 
Cadets, N = 187. . . . From the results it may be 
concluded that peer nominations on leadership are 
by no means a total function of friendship ties; quite 
the contrary, friendship appears to play only a minor 
role in the emergence of leadership nominations. 
Furthermore, followership status is not necessarily 
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implied by nonleadership status on peer nominations." 
—L. N. Solomon. 

783. Lanzetta, John T. Group behavior under 
stress. Hum Relat., 1955, 8, 29-52.—"The primary 
aim of this study was to investigate the effects of 
Situational stress on the behavior of individuals in- 
teracting in small groups." Twelve groups of four 
subjects each were studied under varying degrees of 
stress and motivation as they sought to solve problems 
on a group basis. "All three independent variables, 
Stress, motivation and task, affected behavior, but 
there appeared to be little interaction between them. 
While mild stress yielded optimal performance sub- 
jects did not judge this to be the case. 26 references. 
—R. A. Littman. 

784. Lawson, Edwin David. Attitude shift as 
related to r sweating in group discussion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 154-155.—A bstract. 

785. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N.Y.) Attitudinal multivalence in relation to cul- 
ture and personality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 
294-299,— Attitudes often include conceptions of sev- 
eral contradictory trait models that deal with the 
same type of situation, Each trait model is typical 
of the over-all societal culture or of one or another 
group subculture. Individuals shift attitudes as they 
shift roles (and thus group contexts) in response to 
changes in situation. This is attitudinal multivalence. 
Its most significant aspect is sentiment multivalence, 
consequent to. the internalization of more or less 
contradictory morals and mores. Both anthropolo- 
gists and psychiatrists report considerable data ex- 
plainable in terms of this multivalence, but they do 
not relate attitudes to social structure through cul- 
ture and the subcultures. 

786. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N. Y.) Reconsideración de la teoría de Park 
sobre la marginalidad. (A reconsideration of Park's 
theory on marginality.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1954, 16, 
3/5-386.—Robert E. Park's ideas concerning the 
marginal man are briefly reconsidered in the light of 
their unitary form and relationships with interde- 
pendent phenomena of personality, culture, social 
structure and ecological distribution. The types of 
situations in which our culture can appear to be less 
adequate or attractive in the confronting of individual 
and group life conditions are considered under eight 
categories: social change, intergroup readjustment, 
migration, personal mobility within a society, per- 
sonal crisis, conversion, psychotherapy, and education. 
—E. Sánchez-H idalgo. 

787. Levi, Mario, & Higgins, Albert C. (Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex.) A comparison of two methods 
of conducting critiques. USAF Pers, Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Bull, 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-108, 
iii, 14 p.—"This Research Bulletin reports а study of 
the effectiveness of two methods of critiquing group 
performance on a series of problems too long to per- 
mit solutions within alloted time without team work 
by subgroups. Forty-six crews (481 subjects), as- 
signed to two experimental and two control groups, 
were tested subsequently on a paper-and-pencil sur- 
vival problem for which an individual rather than 
group solution was required. The critique method 
employed proved relatively unimportant; either 
method improved individual performance on the sur- 
vival problem over that of controls given no critique. 
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However, the effect on officer performance was 
greater than on airman performance.” —W. F. 
Grether. 

788. McMillan, John J., & Silverberg, Jacob. 
(VA Hosp. Richmond, Va.) Sociometric choice 
patterns in hospital ward groups with varying de- 
grees of interpersonal disturbances. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol. 1955, 50, 168-172.—"'Selected aspects 
of the sociometric choice process were analyzed for 
their hypothesized relationship to certain expressions 
of inter-personal disturbances. Patients on five hos- 
pital wards representing an inter-personal disturbance 
continuum were given a sociometric test containing 
positive, negative, and relatively objective criteria. 
. . . Those aspects of sociometric responses analyzed 
were reciprocations, intercriteria overlap, and ac- 
ceptability score patterns."—L. N. Solomon. 

789. Manis, Melvin. Social interaction and the 
self concept. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 147.— 
Abstract. 

790. Marseille, Walter W. Negotiation from 
strength? Bull. Atomic Scientists, 1955, 11(1), 13- 
18.—It is asserted that the defense mechanism of 
denial has been used many times against the facts of 
the atomic age. The doctrine of atomic monopoly 
was the product of delusive thinking and the ability 
to negotiate from strength may be equally delusory. 
That the Communist mentality is subject to evolu- 
tionary change may be another example of wishful 
thinking. American disillusionment both concerning 
the degree of American security and the character of 
presently threatening agencies, however, may be 
achieved in time to influence the course of events and 
make possible a peaceful international solution. The 
author claims that psychoanalytic understanding war- 
rants his conclusions.—R. Р. Creegan. 

791, Matthews, Jack, & Bendig, A. W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The index of agreement: a pos- 
sible criterion for measuring the outcome of group 
discussion. Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 39-42.— 
“This paper is concerned with developing a method 
of quantifying one of the many possible outcomes of 
the discussion process. The outcome we are in- 
terested in measuring is agreement among discus- 
sants.” A formula for a statistic called the Index of 
Agreement is presented as a “possible ‘yardstick’ 
for measuring one outcome of group discussion."— 
D. Lebo. 

792. Michaelson, Franklyn Jack. Some motiva- 
tional aspects of leadership. Ohio State Univ., Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66 
239-240.—Abstract. 


793. Nesgird, Sigurd. Psykologi og etik. 
(Psychology and ethics.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 
97-98.—Among psychologists there are, at the pres- 
ent time, two tendencies with respect to professional 
ethics, one which coincides with the rules of society 
and another which considers the existential unfolding 
of the natural man (existentialism). Most psy- 
chologists are concerned only with the former which 
is moralistic and egoistic in judging behavior as 
right or wrong. “The task for psychologists is not to 
create ethics, but to facilitate the existential unfold- 
ing within every person”.—B. Karlsen, 


794. Neumann, Erich, The great mother: an 
analysis of the archetype. New York: Pantheon 


, 
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Books, 1955. xliii, 352 p. $7.50.— The aim of this 
volume is “a structural analysis of an archetype . , , 
to show its inner growth and dynamics, and its man- 
ifestation in the myths and symbols of mankind" 
Describing an archetype's structure is difficult. The 
phenomenology of its workings "extends from the un- 
conscious instinctive drive of the primitive . . . to 
the formulation of concepts and beliefs in the philo- 
sophical systems" of modern man. Ап indication of 
the scope of the treatise is afforded by representative 
chapter headings: The two characters of the feminine; 
The central symbolism of the feminine; The phe- 
nomenon of reversal and the dynamic of the arche- 
type; The primordial goddess; The lady of the plants; 
Spiritual transformation. The text is translated from 
the German by Ralph Manheim. 14-page bibliog- 
raphy. 185 pages of plates.—4. R. Howard. 

795. Phillips, Beeman М. Ап experimental 
study of the effects of cooperation and competi- 
tion, intelligence, and cohesiveness'on the task 
efficiency and process behavior of small groups. 
Indiana Univ. Stud, Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 161-164.—Abstract. 

796. Polansky, Lucy Griffin. Group social cli- 
mate and the teacher's supportiveness of group 
status systems. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 243- 
244.—Abstract. 

797. Quarantelli, E. L. (U. Chicago, Ш.) The 
nature and conditions of panic. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1954, 60, 267-275.—Current conceptions of the nature 
and conditions of panic are inadequate and lack an | 
empirical basis. Using data gathered by the Disaster 
Team of the National Opinion Research Center and 
other documentary sources, a comparative and ana- 
lytical examination of specific instances of the be- 
havior is made. A conception is developed of panic 
as the very antithesis of organized group activity—as 
an acute fear reaction marked by loss of self-control 
which is followed by nonsocial and non-rational flight. 
Such behavior arises upon a definition of possible 
entrapment, a perception of collective powerlessness, 
and a feeling of individual isolation in a crisis. 

798. Roby, Thornton B., & Rosenberg, Seymour. 
(Randolph AFB, Tex.) Reactions to limited inter- 
personal contacts: А preliminary analysis and 
classification. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-85, iii, 20 p— 
"Studies of which this Research Bulletin is a part are - 
directed toward improving methods of crew assembly 
by providing a better understanding of the factors 
operating in interpersonal contact situations. In this 
report, a speculative attempt is made to isolate and 
to analyze these factors. From this speculation, it 
appears that adequate tools now exist for research in 
the area of interpersonal contacts. A considerable 
body of carefully controlled data must still be col- 
lected, however, before adequate theories can be de- 
vised to explain the manner in which these factors 
operate." —]V. Е. Grether. 

799. Rosenbaum, Milton, & Blake, Robert R: 
ie - Texas, Austin.) Volunteering as a function of - 

eld structure, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50 
193-196.—It was predicted that significantly more. 
volunteering would occur when test Ss observed the - 
invitation (to participate in an experiment) being aC 1 
cepted prior to their being asked than would occur im 
the control condition (where S had no opportunity t? 
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observe the behavior of others in the invitation situ- 
ation); and significantly less when refusal was ob- 
served, as compared with the control condition. The 
results support the predictions.—L. N. Solomon. 

800. Sherif, Muzafer (U. Oklahoma, Norman.), 
White, B. Jack, & Harvey, O. J. Status in experi- 
mentally produced groups. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 
60, 370-379.—24 boys in a summer camp were divided 
into 2 groups, each group developing its own social 
structure. On an unstructured task, the higher the 
status of the member whose performance is judged, 
the greater the tendency of the others to over- 
estimate his performance. The converse was also 
found. Further, this relationship is a function of the 
differential stability of group structure and group 
solidarity, the more stable group showing the closer 
relationship, while the less stable group gives greater 
weight to actual skill.—T. S. Cohn. 

801. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) A behavioral model of rational 
choice. Quart. J. Econ., 1955, 69, 99-118. — The 
usual assumptions of the economic theory of choices 
are grossly unrealistic. A simpler and more realistic 
model for rational choice results from the assumption 
that only two (or three) values exist for the payoff 
function. Then rational choice consists of selecting a 
line of action which guarantees the receipt of the 
highest payoff. Of course many or none of such 
lines of action may exist in a particular case—W. 
Edwards. 

802. Smith, Joel; Form, William H., & Stone, 
Gregory P. (Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) 
Local intimacy in a middle-sized city. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 276-284.—This study demonstrates 
that the residents of a middle-sized city generally 
establish and maintain intimate relationships with 
other urbanites. These intimate relationships are 
both locality-centered and spatially diffuse. While 
locality-centered intimacy is found in high socio- 
economic areas, residents of low socioeconomic areas 
report that neighbors are their most frequent source 
of friends. This anomaly may be explained, in part, 
by the fact that intracity mobility is greater and 
carried on over a larger territory among lower socio- 
economic groupings. Hence intimacy within these 
groups, although established on the basis of residential 
propinquity, is spatially diffuse. 

803. Smith, M. Brewster. Comment on the “Im- 
plications of separating opinions from attitudes.” 
Publ. Opin. Quart, 1954, 18, 254-265.—Smith’s 
criticisms of an article by Wiebe (see 28: 7386) con- 
cern the utility and strategic research advantages of 
distinguishing between “attitudes” and “opinions” at 
both conceptual and operational levels.  Wiebe's 
response defends his initial position. The major 
focus of hoth prides is on conceptual problems. Re- 
sponse to Smith’s comments by С. D. Wi . 265- 
270 —H. W. Riecken. A Ns 

804. Sperling, Otto E. A psychoanalytic stud: 
of social-mindedness. НАЯ Оча, 1955. 24, 
256-269.— After examination of the evidence, the au- 
thor concludes "that there exists а genuine libidinal 
Source of that tremendous expenditure of energy that 
we observe in social-mindedness. This libidinal 
Source of socal-mindedness originates in early re- 
lationships with the parents and other members of the 
family."—L. N. Solomon. 
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805. Spiegel, John P. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Cry wolf, cry havoc! Bull, Atomic Sci- 
entists, 1954, 10, 134-135 ff.—It is claimed that vari- 
ous studies sponsored by the Committee on Disaster 
Studies of the National Research Council have dis- 
closed an impressive resilience and resourcefulness of 
American people in the face of shocking events. The 
psychological value of books and articles which en- 
courage a sense of doom is questioned. Fear and 
anxiety are not an inevitable consequence of threat but 
rather of a combination of threat and confusion as 
regards what role one should play —R. F. Creegan. 


806. Taylor, F. Kráupl The three-dimensional 
basis of emotional interactions in small groups. 
IL Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 3-28.—“Three autistic vari- 
ables were examined: the global bias to profess a 
particular degree of Love-Hate feelings towards the 
group as a whole . . . profess a belief in arousing a 
particular degree of Love-Hate feelings in the group 
. . . to assume that one's global Love-Hate bias is 
reciprocated by the group.” А dyadic variable, Love- 
Hate Mutuality, was also studied to complete the three 
dimensions, public, autistic and dyadic. The autistic 
variables displayed sex differences; men were more 
disingenuous than women. In presenting the data for 
the dyadic material, a possible artefact in the usual 
sociometric use of “mutuality” and “rejection” is dis- 
cussed; it is argued that Love-Hate Mutuality is free 
of the artefact.—R. A. Littman. 

807. Theodorson, George Achilles. 
ture and development of social cohesion. 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 161.—Abstract. 

808. Walters, C. Etta. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) A sociometric study of motivated and non- 
motivated bowling groups. Res. Quart., Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 107-112.—A comparative 
study of the social integration and adjustment of 
motivated and non-motivated college women in a 
seven weeks’ regulation ten-pin bowling class. 
Thirty-six students constituted the “motivated” group 
while 60 students were in the “non-motivated” group. 
Change in social adjustment of the two groups was 
measured by the Cowell Personal Distance Ballot. 
Both groups were found to become more socially ad- 
justed as a result of group participation and acquaint- 
ance, with maximal favorable change being found in 
the motivated group. Good bowlers were found to be 
better accepted members of the group than poor per- 
formers.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

809. Warriner, Charles К. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.) Leadership in the small group. Amer. J. 
Sociol 1955, 60, 361—369.— Conventional stimulus- 
response approaches to leadership and the concept of 
"origination of action" ignore communication and 
thus fail to adequately define the field, Leadership is 
redefined in terms of the leader-follower relationship. 
In this framework of interaction, leadership can be 
related to general theories of communication, inter- 
action and social relations.—T. S. Cohn. 

810. Weinreb, Joseph. Reactions to the Wor- 
cester tornado of 1953. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 397-398.—Abstract and discussion. 

811. Misc Du „R. тасын КЫ 
and leader-centered leadership: an experimenta 
study. Speech. Monogr., 1955, 22, 43-48.—40 sub- 
jects were divided into eight groups of approximately 
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equal ability in discussion. Each group met for 2 
sessions with the same leader. The method used by 
the leader was the prime variable. “It appears safe 
to conclude that the group-centered discussions re- 
sulted in more involvement and a warmer and friend- 
lier atmosphere. It was also easier to make contribu- 
tions in the group-centered discussions and these dis- 
cussions were more cooperative. The leader-centered 
leader was rated significantly higher in terms of the 
value of his contributions.” —D. Lebo. 

812. Wylie, Philip. Panic, psychology, and the 
bomb. Bull. Atomic Scientists, 1954, 10, 37-40.— 
This essay claims to challenge the official position on 
the panic-proneness of the American people. Ap- 
plication of the concepts of dynamic, depth psychology 
to general observations of the current social scene 
is said to warrant the conclusion that the classical 
symptoms of hysteria are evident on a mass scale. 
The adequacy of studies based upon the concepts of 
behaviorism is questioned, and the studies begun by 
the Rand Corporation and furthered under Projects 
Lincoln and East River are named as cases in point. 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson's article 
on panic in Collier's is criticized as over-optimistic. 
—R. F. Creegan. 


(See also abstracts 184, 378, 588, 589, 661, 662, 685, 
1552, 1553, 1558, 1682, 1767, 1800, 1801) 
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813. Arensberg, Conrad M. The community- 
study method. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 109-124. 

814. Becker, Sam L. Why an order effect? 
Publ. Opin. Quart, 1954, 18, 271-278—After re- 
viewing several hypotheses as to why there are ordi- 
nal position preferences for items in check lists, the 
author reports a study on college student subjects that 
Showed no ordinal position effects when the subject 
matter was preferences in types of radio programs. 
The author splicated the main features of this study 
using general population adult subjects in Iowa and 
Kansas. He found ordinal position effects and sug- 
gests that they may be a function of the setting and 
length of the interview, as well as of the length of the 
check list.—H. W. Riecken. 


815. Bennett, Е. M., Alpert, R., & Goldstein, A. 
С. (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Communications 
through limited-response questioning. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954, 18, 303-308.—The consistency of re- 
sponses of 16 subjects is compared when they were 
interviewed for an hour and when they were given a 
limited response questionnaire on the same topic im- 
mediately following the interview. Out of 30 ques- 
tions, 26 are said to show significant consistency of 
response.—H. W. Riecken. 

816. Bennett, E. M., Blomquist, R. L. & Gold- 
stein, A. С. (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Re- 
sponse stability in limited-response questioning. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 218-223.—30 limited. 
response questions were administered to 17 students 
on two occasions 4 weeks apart. Response stability 
(test, retest) was significantly greater than chance 
for all questions, though highest for background data 
and lowest for items of opinion or feeling —H. W. 


Riecken. 
J. Marshall (Lafayette Coll., 


817. Brown, 
Easton, Pa.) Respondents rate public opinion 
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interviewers. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 96-102.— 
During a national opinion survey, respondents (N 
1276) were asked to complete, at the end of the intei 
view, an interviewer-respondent relationship rating 
scale. “Respondents’ ratings were compared with s 
criteria of good interviewing and found to relate sig 
nificantly with the number of non-legitimate ‘don’t 
know' answers obtained and the number of usable 
answers given to free response questions. . . . A higi 
relationship was found between the ‘same questio 
asked at the beginning of the questionnaire and as th 
last item on the rating scale. There was also a sig 
nificant positive relationship between interviewer 
ratings of the things they did during the interview 
and respondents’ indications of the same things." 
P. Ash. 


Sh. 
818. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U, 
Evanston, Ill.) The informant in quantitative re 
search. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 339-342.—An in: 
formant who can communicate with the social scien 
tist may be of use as a method of general utility in the 
social sciences. Three informants’ ranks of thi 1 
morale of ten submarine crews was correlated .9 with 
a morale questionnaire which was taken by the el 
listed personnel of the ten crews.—T. S. Cohn. 


819. Chandler, Margaret. An evaluation of 
group interview. Hum. Org., 1954, 13(2), 26-28. 
Comparison of attitudes and content in group wil 
individual interviews reveals modification of indi 
vidual statement in order to better agree with the 
group. Group interviews may supplement individua 
interview, for private opinions are more freely ex4 
pressed individually —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

820. Crutchfield, Richard S. A new technique. 
for measuring individual differences in conformity 
to group judgment. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. 
Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 69-74— Central to research 
both in personality and in group dynamics are meth 
ods for the measurement of the individual’s behavior 
in situations of group-interaction, for example, cont 
formity behavior to group pressure. Such measure 
ment is made difficult by certain demanding requ’ 
ments. (1) Ideally, the behavior should be measu, 
directly in actual group situations, rather {һап 
directly by questionnaires about group situations. 
(2) The group situations should be psychological, 
relevant for the individual. (3) There should be 
standardization of the group situation so that meas 
urements of different ‘individuals may properly 
compared. (4) There should be adequate economy of 
the test method.—G. C. Carter. 


60.—A number of questions dealing with the com- 
parability of data collected in a cross-cultural study 
reported earlier (see 29: 5548) are examined. The 
establishment of constant conditions for group mem- 
bers, including the deviate “stooges,” and criteria for 
defining the independent variables are discussed. It 
is suggested that more preliminary studies in formu- 
lating hypotheses and selecting observational cate- 
gories should be undertaken; in general, steps should 
be taken to ensure knowledge of what subjects are 
responding to.—R. A. Littman. 

823. Gekoski, Norman,- & Isard, Eleanore S. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Note on another 
use of the sentence-completion technique. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1955, 39, 139.—The sentence completion 
technique is suggested as a method of item collection 
for attitude scales.—P. Ash. 

824. Gray, Percy G. The memory factor in so- 
cial surveys. J. Amer. statist. Ass.,-1955, 50, 344- 
363.—The problems of framing questions, the answers 
to. which depend on the informants’ memories, are 
considered. Тһе problems are illustrated with ex- 
amples from the British Survey of Sickness. In an 
experiment in which a group of government em- 
ployees were asked to recall what sick leave they had 
taken and when, the predominant error consisted of 
forgetting when the leave occurred rather than for- 
getting it completely. The results of checks on other 
memory questions show the importance of carefully 
defining and redefining for the informant the period 
of time a question covers.—G. C. Carter. 

825. Guest, Lester. A new training method for 
opinion interviewers. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 
286-299.—Matched groups of 20 interviewers each 
were trained in three different ways: (1) “customary 
training” only; (2) customary training plus practice 
interviews; and (3) customary training plus practice 
coding of specially designed questionnaries which had . 
been filled out so as to illustrate major types of inter- 
viewer error. Comparison of errors made in field 
interviewing by the three groups, interviewing com- 
parable samples, produces strongly suggestive evi- 
dence of the superiority of practice coding as a train- 
ing method. Details of the training programs and of 
the results of the experiment are provided.—H. W. 
Riecken, JE 
826. Hemphill, John K. Description of group 
characteristics. Proc. 1054 Conf. test Probl. Educ. 
55, 85-95.— The study of social groups 
*ehavior of group members is rapidly be- 

active field. of ^ lis for psychologists. 
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(e.g., life insurance), that variable savings result pri- 
marily from purchases of durable goods e.g., auto- 
mobiles), from emergencies, and from cl anges at- 
tributable to external events (eg., shortages caused 
by war).—W. Edwards. 


828. Klein, Lawrence R. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Applications of survey methods and data 
to the analysis of economic fluctuations. In Klein, 
L. R., Contributions of survey methods to economics, 
(see 30: 829), 241-260.—" Survey methods may be 
employed to test a number of existing hypotheses of 
business-cycle theory, principally hypotheses about 
patterns of individual behavior. . . .” Methods and 
difficulties in doing this are discussed. "The major 
new contribution of survey methods is that we can 
measure expectations, and we can study the quanti- 
bits effect of expectations оп Ъеһауїог.”—И7. Ed- 
wards. 


829. Klein, Lawrence R. (Ей) (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Contributions of survey methods to 
economics. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. ix, 269 p. $5.00.—This book presents am ac- 
count of the methods and results of the Economic Be- 
havior Program of the Survey Research Center. АП 
chapters except the introduction are separately ab- 
stracted in this issue—W. Edwards. 


830. Klein, Lawrence R. (U. Michigan, Ann 


Arbor.) Statistical estimation of economic rela- 


tions from survey data. In Klein, L. R., Con- 
tributions of survey methods to economics, (see 30: 
829), 189-240.—A statistical model relating saving, 
income, liquid assets, size of household, and age of 
head of household is developed. The parameters of 
it are estimated from the data of the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances. The model fits the data fairly well, 
Methods of parameter estimation and pitfalls in the 
data and the model are discussed—W. Edwards, 


831. Koppe, William A. Attitude measurement 
studies: attitude measurement by use of work- 
sheets. Union Coll. Stud. Character Res., 1954, 1, 
137-149.—Parents' descriptions of children's growth 
in five character attitudes were rated by Character 
Research Project staff members. Ratings correlated 
with parents’ scaled ratings of growth from .53 to .75 
for four attitudes. Zero order correlations were 
found for two attitudes. Study suggests that parents’ 
ratings of children’s growth in attitudes can be relied 
on within limits—W, A. Koppe. 

832. Lansing, John B. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Concepts used in surveys. In Klein, L. R., 
Contributions of survey methods to economics, (see 
30: 829), 9-48.—The following terms, used in the 
Survey of Consumer Finances of the Survey Research 
Center, are defined, explained, and illustrated: spend- 
ing unit, income, consumption, savings, and reinter- 
views. Comparisons with the definitions used in 
other statistical investigations of economic behavior 
are given—W. Edwards. 


833. Laulicht, Jerome. Role conflict, the pat- 
tern variable theory, and scalogram analysis. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 250-254.—"To summarize this ex- 
perience in applying the pattern variable theory to a 
study of role conflict by use of a statistical theory, in 
general we were successful in obtaining scales meas- 
uring dimensions of role conflict, although the tests 
of the scale hypotheses were not always rigorous . . . 
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in every case of failure, it was possible to explain the 
results on the basis of the theoretical framework.”— 
A, R. Howard. 

834. Lévy-Leboyer, C. Les tests de groupe. 
(Group tests.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 17-39.—The 
author critically evaluates tests involving group situ- 
ations (not the familiar group intelligence test), as to 
basic theories, purposes, methods of application, valid- 
ity and reliability. Mp and disadvantages of 
group discussions are pointed out, with pros and cons 
of scoring and evaluating. 80 references. English 
summary.—R. W. Husband. 

835. Logan, Frank A., Olmsted, David L., Ros- 
ner, Burton S., Schwartz, Richard D., & Stevens, 
Carl M. Behavior thory and social science. New 
Haven; Yale University Press, 1955. x, 188 p. 
$3.00.—The authors of this volume, representing 
anthropology, economics, linguistics, psychology, and 
sociology, report their exploration, over several years 
as graduate fellows, of the usefulness of stimulus- 
response theory (especially Hullian theory) of indi- 
vidual psychology in predicting human social phe- 
nomena, Following a chapter dealing with theory 
construction, Hullian theory is outlined, 2 chapters 
describe response and stimulus, language as a be- 
havior variable is treated at length, 3 models for free 
behavior of a single organism are presented, 2 chap- 
ters discuss social interaction and cultural behavior 
and S-R theories, with a final summary chapter. 154- 
item bibliography —C. M. Louttit. 

836. Melbin, Murray. An interaction recording 
device for participant observers. Hum. Org., 1954, 

13(2), 29-33.—A coded card is described for record- 
ing quickly and unobstrusively the conditions of inter- 
action for a section manager in a department store.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

837. Morgan, James N. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Analysis of residuals from “normal” re- 
gressions. In Klein, L. R., Contributions of survey 
methods to economics, (see 30: 829), 157-188.—More 
sophisticated techniques applied to more data result in 
essentially the same conclusions about the correlates 
of consumer spending and saving decisions as were 
produced by the techniques used by the same author 
in the previous chapter in this book—W. Edwards. 

838. Morgan, James N. (0. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Factors related to consumer saving when 
it is defined as a net-worth concept. In Klein, L. 
R., Contributions of survey methods to economics, 
(see 30: 829), 89-156.—Regression and variance 
analysis techniques applied to data from the Survey 
of Consumer Finances (not corrected to population 
estimates) indicate the following: variables impor- 
tant in determining spending and saving are pri- 
marily those which indicate the needs of and the 
pressures upon the consumers; variability in such 
behavior is very great; income, occupation, home 
ownership, asset level, rural or urban environment, 
and age are the most important determiners of con- 
sumer spending and saving decisions—W. Edwards. 

839. Nordbotten, Svein. Measuring the error 
of editing the questionnaires in a census. J. Amer. 

statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 364-369.—An attempt to meas- 
ure the relative errors in totals and their influence on 
size distributions due to the questionnaire editing in 
a census is described. The experiment described was 
performed in connection with the 1953 Industrial 
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Census in Norway. The results indicate that the 
errors are relatively small and their influence on 
distributions insignificant. The gains of a more 
thorough editing would probably be small and efforts 
might perhaps be better spent by improving the 
census procedure by other means.—G. C. Carter. 

840. Olmstead, Jospa A. & Blake, Robert R. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) e use of simulated groups 
to produce modifications in judgment. J. Pers, 
1955, 23, 335-345.—Responses given in simulated 
(tape recorded) situations and face-to-face situations 
are similar. The data attest to the validity of the © 
simulated situation to investigate a variety of social- 
psychological problems.—M. O. Wilson. 

$41. Prothro, E. Terry. (Amer. U. Beirut, Leba- 
non.) The effect of strong negative attitudes on 
the placement of items in a Thurstone Scale, J. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 11-17.—“ Proponents of the 
‘New Look’ in perception and cognition hive chal- 
lenged Thurstone's assumption that the sorting of 
items into an attitude scale is independent of the at- 
titude of the judges. They have argued that indi- 
viduals whose personal attitudes would place them at 
one end of a scale will displace the items which they 
sort toward the other end of the scale." ‘This asser- 
tion was tested "by having 120 Arab students act as 
jure The student body as a whole was character- 
i by anti-Jewish feeling. Nevertheless, those 
judges who rated items pertaining to Jews did mot 
place the items any nearer the ‘favorable’ end of the 
scale than did those who rated the same items with no 
group specified. Additional support for the Thurstone 
technique was found in the fact that the Arab sub- 
jects who sorted the same items as had American 
subjects gave them quite similar scale values."— 
J. C. Franklin. 

842. Schwartz, Morris S., & Schwartz, Charlotte 
Green. Problems in participant observation. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 343-353.— The process of 
participant observation is described within a sm 
mental hospital ward. The observer's effect on the 
observed, participant observation as a role, and the 
affective participation of the observer are discussed. 
Observers are cautioned about anxiety and bias a$ à 
source of distortion.—T. S. Cohn. 

843. Simon, Herbert A. Bandwagon and under- 
dog effects and the possibility of election predic- 
tions. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 245-253.— The 
major question treated is whether it is possible for 
published predictions to be confirmed even when 
there are reactions to the prediction which, them- 
selves, change the outcome of the predicted event. 
Using the case of the pre-election poll on a two 
candidate contest, the author shows that accurate pre- 
diction is possible only if the р l 

his results for publication effec 
The questions of whether such 
lead to further disconfirming eff 
not true in principle at least.) < 
Brouwer’s “fixed-point” theore 
tain assumptions are fulfilled, 
sible to make an adjusted predi 
self-falsifying. The theoretic 
which prediction can and сап 
discussed.—H. W. Riecken. 

844. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. 
comparative method in the s 
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Sci, 1955, 22, 106-117.—Through use of the com- 
parative method, the social sciences could achieve a 
deeper understanding of society than they now pos- 
sess. Problems of cross-cultural research include 
(1) developing universal categories, (2) sampling, 
and (3) standardizing observation. 15 references. 
Comments by Anatol Rapoport, p. 118-122.—H. Ruja. 

845. Smith, Robert G., Jr. (HRRC, Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex.) A reply to Guttman. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 71-73.—This is a reply to 
Guttman’s rejoinder (see 28: 3577) of Smith’s paper 
questioning the concepts of randomness of error and 
reproducible scales. The writer maintains that these 
concepts must be adequately defined if scale analysis 
is to offer any particular advantages over other tech- 
niques of attitude scaling —W. Coleman. 

846. Vidich, Arthur J. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) Participant observation and the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1955, 60, 354-360.—Participant observation is more 
than just a field approach, it is a technique that is 
central to the social sciences. The observer must re- 
main marginal to the society, his position ambivalent. 
The participant observer uses respondents who are 
socially marginal in the society being studied, follows 
a policy of conformity to the standards of the source 
of information that will yield the most data, and at 
times commits himself in order to prevent the data 
from being affected. Participant observation avoids 
classifications of behavior & this increases its effec- 
tiveness as a technique to observe social change.— 
T. S. Cohn. 

847. Waisanen, F. B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) А note on the response to a mailed ques- 
tionnaire. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 210-212.— 
Telephoning a prospective respondent to inform him 
that a questionnaire was being mailed and asking for 
cooperation resulted in almost doubling the percent- 
age of returns within 10 days.—H. W. Riecken. 

848. Wispé, Lauren G., & Thayer, Раш W. 
Some methodological problems in the analysis of 
the unstructured interview. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1954, 18, 223-227.—The authors discuss general prob- 
lems in (1) the construction of categories for han- 
dling data from unstructured interviews; and (2) the 
choice of appropriate units of measurement. Under 
(1) they consider empirically-derived and theoreti- 
cally-oriented category systems, as well as coarseness 
уз. narrowness of categories. Under (2) the authors 
discuss respondent counts, response counts, rankings 
and standard scores. No data are included.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

849, Withey, Stephen B. (U. Michi. an, Ann 
Arbor.) Reliabilitv of recalled income, Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 197-204.—Errors in reporting 
(annual) income one year later are shown to be non. 
random. A national sample of urban adults were 
asked in January, 1948, to report 1947 income. In 
January, 1949, 655 were reinterviewed and again 
asked to report 1947 income. A detailed analysis is 
presented, showing that only about one-quarter of the 
respondents make reports that are within 596 of each 
other; that the correlation between amounts reported 
on the two occasions is .84; that the magnitude of in- 
come change (from 1947 to 1948) is correlated (.58) 
with the magnitude of unreliability; and that one- 
quarter of the respondents reported a false direction 
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of income change greater than five per cent. Errors 
in recall are related to (currently reported) changes 
in income.—H. W. Riecken. 

850. Xydias, N. Difficultés rencontrées par le 
psychologue au cours des enquétes psycho-socio- 
logiques. (Difficulties encountered by the psycholo- 
gist in the course of psycho-sociological investiga- 
tions.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 57-63.— Fruitful col- 
laboration among scientists in several human fields is 
fraught with several difficulties: problems are often 
too broad in scope to accomplish anything serious; 
the workers may not be very familiar with each 
other's methods; no one can remain within his own 
field of specialization; no time exists to engage in 
preliminary work in order to perfect tests and tech- 
niques. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

851. Yaukey, David. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A metric measurement of occupational status. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 317-323.— The author pre- 
sents a technique which was developed for a specific 
task, the metric measurement of occupational status, 
using prestige assignments given by a specific re- 
ferred group. He then analyzes in detail the steps 
for deriving the metric. Following this is an illus- 
trative study which was used as the framework for 
exposing the technique. He concludes that the tech- 
nique presented offers justification for treating occu- 
pational status assignments as a metric. It is ap- 
plicable, however, only to cases where the assump- 
tion of a normal distribution of status assignments is 
tenable. Following this he gives some limitations of 
the technique.—S. M. Amatora. 

852. Zetterberg, Hans L. On theory and veri- 
fication in sociology. Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1954. 78 p. Sw. kr. 975.—This book is 
concerned with the principles of theory formulation 
and with standards for theory verification in soci- 
ology. The author distinguishes between inclusive 
theories and miniature theories, proposes that minia- 
ture theories should be formulated in axiomatic form 
and points to several virtues of axiomatic theories 
in sociological research. He delineates some major 
steps in the verification of a hypothesis derived from 
a theory, discusses some problems concerning an 
operational definition, deals with the design of the 
empirical test, and states three criteria for the ac- 
ceptance of a working hypothesis. "Nothing in our 
discussion has indicated that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a sociological theory as well verified as theories 
in other sciences." 42 references.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 99, 105, 664) 
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853. Bennett, John W., & Ishino, Iwao. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Futomi: a case study of the 
socio-economic adjustments of a marginal com- 
munity in Japan. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 41-50.— 
This case study of a Japanese village "illustrates 
how the general linkage in American attitudes be- 
tween poverty and lack of desire to produce does not 
apply in the Japanese case, where poverty is accom- 
panied by extremely active, energetic and efficient 
economic processes."—H. K. Moore. 

854. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southerm Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social change in Egypt. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 328-333.— The author pre- 
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sents a number of reasons why social change in Egypt 
is likely to come about very slowly. These include 
the particular type of social center movement, the 
cooperative movement in Egypt, the stability of the 
government, the seriousness of the land situation, and 
the agrarian law. When things have been done in 
a certain way for more than a thousand years, “they 
will not be changed very readily.” Tradition and 
habit are difficult to overcome. Anything new is 
viewed as foreign. Even a model village with sani- 
tary conveniences may be rejected as foreign. Po- 
litical tension and strife serve to sidetrack construc- 
tive social change. Demagogues play on the feel- 
ings of people wherever illiteracy is widespread.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

855. Campbell, W. J. (U. Otago, New Zealand.) 
Some correlates of ethnocentrism. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 6, 178-185.—Ethnocentrism was studied 
in relation to such variables as seniority in college, 
sex, age, religion, academic qualifications, and teacher 
efficiency. Results indicated that age and qualifica- 
tions influence ethnocentrism but that the other varia- 
bles are probably of little significance.—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 

856. Case, Herman M. (Okla. А. & M. Coll., 
Stillwater.) Marxian implications of Centers’ in- 
terest-group theory: a critical appraisal. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 254-258.—In “The Psychology of 
Social Classes," Centers uses his data “to go beyond 
the scope of the Interest-Group theory to support the 
more comprehensive Marxian theory." The reality 
of discrete social classes is seriously in doubt. Thus 
insistence on the "working class" category is arbi- 
trary. Correlations of social class and politico-eco- 
nomic attitudes are not large. That “the laboring 
groups are conspicuously non-conservative" is in ques- 
tion. “... probably the most serious fault of Centers’ 
conclusions is that they go beyond the implications 
suggested by data alone . . . support of Interest-Group 
theory is not, ipso facto, support for Marxian predic- 
tions.” —A. R. Howard. 

857. Cook, Stuart W., & Selltiz, Claire. Some 
factors which influence the attitudinal outcomes 
of personal contact. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 
51-58.—The variables involved in the relationship 
between intergroup contact and intergroup attitudes 
are analyzed into 3 categories. Reference is made 
to relevant research. The categories of variables 
are: (1) characteristics of the contact situation, (2) 
characteristics of the individuals in contact, and (3) 
dimensions of intergroup attitude studied. Implica- 
tions for the study of cross-cultural contact are ex- 
plored.—H. P. Shelley. 


858. De Vos, George. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
A comparison of the personality differences in two 
generations of Japanese Americans by means of the 
Rorschach test. Nagoya 7. med. Sci., 1954, 17, 153— 
265.—"'The present study is . . . an attempt to demon- 
strate some of the prevalent elements of personality 
structure underlying manifest behavior as they change 
correlatively with acculturation.” As part of an in- 
terdisciplinary project, “representative Rorschach 
records were obtained from . . . immigrant Japanese 
Americans . . . American born Japanese Americans 
... and a special group of American born Japanese 
Americans who were sent back to Japan during child- 
hood. The analysis . . . includes comparison of these 
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groups with one another and with samples of normal, 
neurotic, and schizophrenic Americans. Certain ten- 
tative hypotheses derived from various background 
sources . . . were tested by means of a statistical com- 
parison of Rorschach variables." 98 references.—H. ` 
P. David. 

859. Dube, S. C. Indian village. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. xiv, 248 p. $3.00. 
Shamirpet, India is the setting for this anthropologi- 
cal study of the life of a community. The product of 
group research, cognizance is taken first of the physi- 
cal setting of Shamirpet. Then follow chapters on 
the social, economic, and ritual structures of this com- 
munity. Familial structure and relationships are next 
analyzed followed by a chapter on “The levels of liv- 
ing,” which includes discussions of status differentia- 
tion, standard of living, division of work, and diet. 
A chapter is then devoted to interpersonal relations, 
The final chapter focuses on "certain unmistakable 
trends in the direction of cultural and institutional 
variation.” Glossary. 74-item bibliography.—4. К, 
Howard. 

860. DuBois, Rachel, & Li, Mew-Soong. (Work- 
shop for Cultural Democracy, 204 E. 18, New Y ork.) 
Know your neighbors; a handbook for group con- 
versation leaders. New York: Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy, 1955. 83 p. $1.25.—Our emotional 
roots are in our hometown. "So we found, in our 
experimental work with groups, that if we could get 
a collection of people who come from different places 
to start talking about where they grew up, and what 
they liked to do when they were ten or twelve years 
old, they soon got over their feelings of strangeness. 
Examples are given in which this technique brought 
mutual acceptance in groups of mixed ethnic, religious 
and national origins.—H. K. Moore. 

861. Durand, R. Quelques aspects particuliers 
de la psychologie Africaine. (Some particular a$- 
pects of African psychology.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 24—28.— The author discusses 
a few problems involved in the employment of the 
African in French Equatorial Africa. Dates and 
time-tables do not seem important; loafing during 
working hours is not considered reprehensible. e 
laborer tends to consider any rebukes as an expres- 
sion of personal hostility on the part of the foreman. 
He feels no urge to exert himself when his present 
needs are satisfied. Because wages become the prop- 
erty of the family, there is very little motivation ‘or 
a desire for a promotion. The White feels irritat 
when African professionals endeavor to maintain @ 
social role similar to the corresponding European p191 
fessional.—V. Sanua. 1 

862. Eichhorn, Robert Lee. Patterns of segre 
gation, discrimination and interracial conflict’ 
analysis of a nationwide survey of intergroup рй 
tices. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 163-164—A> 
stract. i 

863. Firth, Raymond. (U. London, Eng.) 257 
fate of the soul; an ти of some primi 
tive concepts. New York: Cambridge Univers 
Press, 1955. 46 p. 50¢.—Ideas about fate of the sou” 
are often a framework for ideas about the state, f 
flect views of what is right and wrong, and аге 0 
ful for manipulating affairs. Beliefs about the fate E 
the soul in Tikopia are used to illustrate these C^. 
cepts.—G. K. Morlan. 3 
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864. Francis, E. K. Variables in the formation 
of so-called “minority groups.” Amer. J. Sociol., 
1954, 60, 6-14. 

865. Fried, Jacob. (McGill U., Montreal, Que., 
Can.) Forty years of change in a Hawaiian home. 
stead community: Arahole. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 
51-57.—Changes over four decades have produced 
social disorganization in this community.—H. K. 
Moore. 

866. Hanfmann, Eugenia, & Getzels, Jacob W. 
(Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass.) Interpersonal at- 
titudes of former Soviet citizens, as studied by a 
semi-projective method. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
69(4), No. 389, 37 p.—A group of 51 Russians were 
compared with a matched group of Americans on an 
adaptation of Sargent's "Test of Psychological In- 
sight.” Comparison was made on interpersonal re- 
actions which, from the standpoint of a central theme, 
was found in the case of the Russian group dealing 
with Soviet conditions to be “the danger for the per- 
son which arises in a variety of work and life situa- 
tions because these situations are viewed by the regime 
as having a political meaning." On the motivational 
level "one might say that the Russians do not feel 
compelled, as the Americans are, to defend their in- 
dividual integrity against the group.” All the differ- 
ences "are matters of degree, and often of slight de- 


gree.” Fundamental differences in essential per- 
sonality variables were not demonstrated.—M. A: 
Seidenfeld. ! 


867. Hawthorn, Harry B. (Ed. The Douk- 
hobors of British Columbia. Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1955. xii, 288 р. $5.50.—This is detailed 
report of a research committee, which was presented 
to the Government of British Columbia. It deals with 
а peasant sect, numbering about 20,000, which came 
to Canada from Russia. A smaller group within this 
sect, “The Sons of Freedom,” has won notoriety for 
arson, dynamiting, and nudism, and for fierce opposi- 
tion to taxation, schooling, and other governmental 
controls. The study presents detailed analyses of the 
Doukhobors’ background, economic and social life, 
childhood and family life, personality characteristics 
and psychological problems, religion, public adminis- 
tration, agriculture, and presents a number of recom- 
mendations based upon the research.—H. Н. Strupp. 

868. Hobson, Richard. Navaho acquisitive 
values, Pap, Peabody Mus., 1954, 42(3), vii, 37 p.— 
The on-the-spot field notes of eleven independent in- 
vestigators of Navahos residing around Rimrock, 

;; were scanned for statements related to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The Navaho values making a 
good living, having lots of property, taking care of 
things and hard work, but objects to too much wealth 
or failing to share it by helping take care of one’s 
family or others. 19 teferences.—G. K. Morlan. 

869. James, H. E. O. Personal contact in school 
and change in intergroup attitudes. Int. soc. Sci. 
Bull, 1955, 7, 66-70.—Before and after interviews 
and observations of the pupils in 2 classes of 13 year 
olds indicated a significant change iri pupil attitudes 
after a 2 week experience with African women teach- 
ers. The effects of personal contact upon ethnic atti- 
tudes depend upon whether the contacts are * . | 
reassuring, sociable, goodtempered, friendly, and en- 
joyable, then the persons meeting tend to like and 
feel friendly towards each other." Limitations with 
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respect to generalization of the findings are pointed 
out.—H. P. Shelley. 

870. Kaplan, Bert. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Re- 
flections of the acculturation process in the Ror- 
Schach test. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 30-35.—Groups 
of Zuni, Navaho, Mormon, and Spanish-American 
veterans and non-veterans were compared on 8 major 
Rorschach variables: W, F %, A%, M, R, FC, CF, 
& T/R. The veterans exceeded the non-veterans on 
M and FC at the .05 level; and on R, CF, and T/R 
approaching the .05 level. The author interprets 
these differences in terms of changed attitudes. “The 
veteran having had a wide variety of new experiences 
and perhaps the feeling of having dealt with them 
successfully, is bound to approach new situations more 
freely, with greater confidence and enthusiasm."— 
A. К. Jensen. 

871. Lysgaard, S. Adjustment in a foreign so- 
ciety: Norwegian Fulbright grantees visiting the 
United States. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 45-51,— 
Two points are made: (1) “... the tendency for ad- 
justment to be general rather than specific, that is, 
one tends to adjust equally well or equally bad with 
respect to all the different items of adjustment con- 
sidered here" (2) Adjustment over time reveals a 
U shaped curve; adjustment is easy and successful 
for stays up to 6 months, difficult and unhappy for 
stays of 6-18 months and good for stays over 18 
months. The curve is discussed in terms of problems 
of language and the transition from superficial con- 
tacts to contacts meeting more intimate personal mo- 
tives.—H. P. Shelley. 

872. McAllester, David P. Enemy way music; 
a study of social and esthetic values as seen in 
Navaho music. Pap. Peabody Mus., 1954, 41(3), 
ix, 96 p.—This is a study of Enemy Way music which 
is sung to lay the ghosts of outsiders. Part I gives 
the “ethnographic and musicological background” and 
Part II the “values in the study of music as social be- 
havior.” There is also a questionnaire whose items 
are in one of three levels of specificity, All present- 
day Navaho music is more or less associated with 
ceremonialism. Work songs have all but disappeared 
and children’s songs are practically nonexistent. The 
all-important function of Navaho music is supernatu- 
ral control. 41 references.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

873. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Personality differences between 
middle and upper classes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 247-254.—“The conclusions to be drawn are 
conservative. It has been shown, at least for two 
samples of Harvard classes, that differences in the 
frequency of certain Thematic Apperception Test re- 
sponses given by members of the American core cul- 
ture and members of an upperclass alternative subcul- 
ture could be predicted. . . . An implication of the 
findings is that there can be detected a psychologically 
distinct ‘upper-class personality.'" 27 references.— 
L. М. Solomon. 

874. Macmillan, Allister М.  Sub-cultural 
change: discussion of a social problem. Bull. 
Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, (Spring), 41-52.—Using 
anthropological techniques a study was made of pat- 
terns of sentiments in depressed rural pockets or 
neighborhoods, ranging from 4 to 30 families in size. 
These pockets all had a history of about 50 years of 
economic depression, and most of the inhabitants were 
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ethnic mixtures. A list of 10 sentiments are discussed, 
which were common to the pocket-people. In general 
these sentiments were such as to perpetuate the social 
isolation and economic depression of the families, 
making it difficult for members to ever escape the cul- 
tural pattern. The findings are discussed in terms of 
steps which might be undertaken to improve the so- 
cial and economic status of these pocket people. 29 
references._W. F. Grether. 

875. Mead, Margaret. Cultural discontinuities 
and personality transformation. J. soc: Issues, 
1954, Suppl. No. 8, 3-16—The Manus of the Ad- 
mirality Islands were first studied by Dr. Mead in 
1928-29 and were then restudied by her 25 years later. 
In the interim the “community had undergone a pro- 
found social revolution . . . under its own native ini- 
tiative and leadership, overhauled . . . old institutions, 
discarded those . . . felt [to Ье]... incongruent with 
the desire to become a modern western type society, 
preserving those . . . felt [to be] . . . congruent, and 
designing a new form of social-economic-religious- 
political life. . . . These changes had occurred without 
any dislocation in the power relations of individuals 
... [or in] personalities."—J. A. Fishman. 

876. Müller, R. F. G. Vom Sinn des Sehens bei 
den Altindern. (Visual sense in the ancient In- 
dians.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1954, 79, 446-447.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 852.) 

877. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Cultural values and attitudes on child 
care. Children, 1955, 2, 45-50.—While for the past 
20 years anthropologists have come to recognize the 
great diversity of personality within any one culture, 
the fact remains that child-care practices as well as 
the behavior of both children and adults are strongly 
determined by the culture and the times. The author 
discusses these elements in (1) the various tribes of 
American Indians; (2) the Japanese-Americans ; and 
(3) other cultures in transition including Puerto 
Ricans, German-Americans and Czech-Americans.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

878. Pearl, David. (VA Hosp. Battle Creek, 
Mich.) Psychotherapy and ethnocentrism. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 227-229—“The effects 
of psychotherapeutic experience upon ethnocentric or 
prejudicial attitudes as measured by the California E 
scale were evaluated. Of three hypotheses formu- 
lated, two were supported; namely, that such treat- 
ment would result in reductions of such attitudes and 
that group psychotherapy would be more effective 
than individual treatment in doing so. However, the 
hypothesis that reductions of ethnocentrism would be 
accompanied by appropriate changes of those per- 
sonality dispositions measured by the F scale was not 
supported.”—L. N. Solomon. 

879. Prabhu, Pandhari Nath. The role of atti- 
tudes in culture-contact. East. Anthrop., 1953, 7, 
84-93.—(See Soc. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 1347.) 

880. Prothro, E. Terry, & Melikian, Levon H. 
(Amer. U. Beirut, Lebanon.) Studies in stereo- 
types: V. Familiarity and the kernel of truth hy- 
pothesis. J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 41, 3-10—“The 
stereotype of Americans held by university students 

in the Near East had been obtained in May, 1951. 
In the year and a half following there was a great 
influx of Americans into the Near East, climaxed 
by a visit to the university community of a large 
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number of persons from the U. S. Sixth Fleet. The 
stereotype of Americans and four other national 
groups held by Arab students was determined at the 
end of this period. Although the stereotype of the 
other groups had not changed, that of Americans had 
been expanded to include several new personality 
traits. Increased familiarity apparently produced this 
change.”—J. C. Franklin. 

881. Record, Wilson. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Negro intellectuals and Negro movements; 
some methodological notes. J. Negro Educ., 1955, 
24, 106-112—Most studies on Negro intellectuals 
and on racial movements are loaded with methodo- 
logical and theoretical shortcomings. Indicative of 
the former is the emphasis on protest movements and 
race leadership. Theoretically, oversimplification has 
been stressed in the sociological idea of caste and the 
assumption that Negro intellectuals were representa- 
tive of a caste group. It is suggested that the in- 
tellectuals be examined as a “distinctive, dynamic 
grouping occupying a marginal position with refer- 
ence to both Negro and white communities."—C. К. 
Bishop. 

882. Reid, Ira de A. (Haverford Coll., Pa.) 
Desegregation and social change at the community 
level. Soc. Probl. 1955, 2, 198-200.—“In principle 
. . . the effective desegregation of the public schools 
in any community will be determined in part by the 
ways in which the balance of persons, groups, im 
terests, and institutions is maintained. The 'good 
community is one that effectively maintains and, 
when necessary, shifts this balance. The fulcrum 1$ 
effective citizen participation, so developed that the: 
community is geared to meet change with new socii 
inventions, such as desegregation, and is prepari 
to recognize differences without using them as tools 
for divisiveness.”—R. М. Frumkin. р 

883. Róheim, Géza. Magic and schizophrenia. 
New York: International Universities Press, 

viii, 230 p. $4.50.—Psychoanalysis and anthropology 
are brought together in a discussion of the magi 
myths and folk tales which men have evolved to allay 
their anxiety. Part I treats the origin and function 
of magic and covers such topics as love magic, ana 
magic, and phallic magic. Part II presents te 
dreams and fantasies of а schizophrenic patient, 
These are analyzed in an attempt to point up T€ 
semblances between the fantasies and primitive myths 
and to further the understanding of the origin an 
function of magic and schizophrenia. 70 references: 
—L. N. Solomon. ‚Ж 
_ 884. Rosenstiel, Annette. Long-term planning! 
its importance in the effective administration 9 
social change. Hum. Org., 1954, 13(2), 5-10— 
The use of anthropology in Africa and Papua illus: 
trates the achievement of social changes among па 
tive populations with maximum effectiveness 
minimum disruption—L. M. Hanks, Jr. E. 

885. Rosenthal, Celia Stopnicka. Deviation 
social change in the ДЕНЕ community of a smal 
Polish town. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 177-181- 

886. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. (1001 E. Rude 
Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind.) Liberalism toward № 
groes as a deviant reaction in а consetv27 
group. J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 41, 139-148.— ; 
group of 69 adults, somewhat above average i, 
schooling and intelligence, does not conform W 
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certain accepted prejudice patterns but comprises a 
new entity: the religious and political-economic con- 
servative harboring more liberal Negro attitudes.” 
This “new entity” based on scores on the Hunter 
Test of Social Attitudes is more apparent than real 
since six of the 20 items on which the score was 
based show “rejection of the Negro on the basis of 
physical contact. The status of the Negro in In- 
diana and in the city of Fort Wayne . . . bears little 
relation to such liberalism as is disclosed in a verbal 
test of this type. The question arises whether any 
racial attitudes test of a verbal nature can adequately 
catch the nuances of the deeper affect on which be- 
havior depends."—J. C. Franklin. 

887. Shneurson, F. (Psychohygienic Centre Tel 
Aviv Municipality, Israel.) Hahiyuniyut hapsiho- 
biologit etsel hay’hudim. ( Psychobiological vitality 
among Jews.) Dapim r’fuiyim, 1953, 12, 3-15.— 
Mortality of Jews is much lower than of non-Jews 
because of the high level of social hygiene among 
Jews, which is connected with the self-preservation 
instinct. This instinct develops into an emotional 
“will to life” in the form of cultural creation, religious 
precepts and national customs which created the Jew- 
ish social hygiene and psychobiological vitality — 
Н. Ormian. 

888. Siegel, Arthur I., Orlans, Harold, & Greer, 
Е, Loyal. Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions, 1954. 135 p.—The study provides informa- 
tion on demographic, psychologic and sociologic 
characteristics of the Puerto Rican population in Phila- 
‘delphia. Over half of the people interviewed came to 
the United States to improve their standard of liv- 
ing. Puerto Ricans found it difficult to adjust be- 
cause other Philadelphians were prejudiced against 
them, A new technique, modeled after the Bogardus 
technique, for measuring perceived prejudice is also 
described—E. Р. Danzig. 

889. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish Culture. 
IV. Culture and Sobriety. A study of drinking 
patterns and sociocultural factors related to so- 
briety among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 101-177.— Traditional Jewish drinking patterns 
and variations in contemporary life are reviewed with 
discussion of interview data from 73 New Haven 
[п vum Bu questionnaire data from Jews in a 
college drinking survey. 113-item bibliogr: — 
WOW ЛД" ea 

890. Srivastava, R. P. Cultural rehabilitation of 
refugees—based оп case studies in Lucknow. 
East. Anthrop., 1953, 7, 94-98.—(See Soc. Abstr., 
1955, 3(2), abs. 1352.) 

891. Streib, Gordon Franklin. Patterns of com- 
munication among the Navaho Indians. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 208-209. Abstract. 

892. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Are medical specialist interest scales 
applicable to Negroes? J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
62-64.—"Interest scores of 60 Negro seniors from 
Harvard University Medical College are contrasted 
with the scores of [a sample of] 150 white seniors 
«+. the differences between the two racial groups are 
small, taking everything into account. . . .There is no 
warrant for assuming that the medical specialist in- 
terest scales are not applicable to Negroes.”—P. Ash, 
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893. Uribe Villegas, Oscar. Shamanismo y sac- 
erdocio. (Shamanism and priesthood.) Rev, mex. 
Sociol., 1954, 16, 387-396.—A description of the sha- 
man is presented, and a comparison of him with the 
priest is drawn, including both similarities and differ- 
ences.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

894. Winder, Alvin E. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Miami, Fla.) White attitudes towards 
Negro-white interaction in an area of changing 
racial composition. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 852 
102.— Ten stories with “plots” in which “mixed par- 
ticipation would be likely, in the event of the migra- 
tion of Negro householders into the community" were 
used to study the "relationship between intergroup 
contact and the development of both healthy and 
prejudiced interracial attitudes." In the test “situa- 
tional context of Negro entry into white neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, increasing biracial contact resulted 
in increasing attitudes of rejection of contact by 
white residents of those neighborhoods. Lower status 
whites expressed a significantly greater number of 
attitudes rejecting contact than did the middle class 
whites.” The fact that “housing competition was 
most intense between Negroes and lower status whites 
suggests that this was the major factor responsible.” 
—/. C. Franklin. 

895. Wright, Quincy. The peaceful adjustment 
of international relations: problems and research 
approaches. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 3-12.— 
“The problems of peaceful adjustment in international 
relations . . . [are] of four types: (1) those involved 
in a particular dispute or conflict... ; (2) those 
involved in short-run objectives intended to facilitate 
peaceful adjustment... ; (3) those involved in long- 
run objectives intended to create an atmosphere favor- 
able to peaceful adjustment . . . ; and (4) those in- 
volved in developing a science of international rela- 
tions which might be useful in the solution of all 
problems of peaceful adjustment. . . . The types of 
research most relevant to each type of problem . . . 
may be respectively designated as (1) operational re- 
search, (2) regulatory research, (3) opinion research, 
and (4) formulating research."—J. 4. Fishman. 


(See also abstracts 679, 686, 1039, 1068, 1528, 1555) 
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896. Alpert, Harry; Hawver, Carl, Cantwell, 
Frank V., DeVany, Philip M., & Kriesberg, Mar- 
tin. Congressional use of polls: a symposium. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 121-142.—This sym- 
posium consists of three papers by Assistants to Con- 
gressmen (Hawver, Cantwell, and DeVany) on the 
utilization of polls by members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, plus a critical introduction by Alpert 
and some suggestions for better utilization by Kries- 
berg. Topics covered in the three main addresses 
include: age, party affiliation and electoral margin of 
Congressmen using polls; types of sampling proce- 
dures; reasons for polling; question selection and 
wording; evaluating and utilizing results; and com- 
parison of poll data with mail received. A detailed 
description of one Member’s technique of “town-meet- 
ing polls” also includes data on South Dakotans’ opin- 
ions on some national issues. The introductory and 
concluding remarks consider both technical ahd stra- 
tegic problems in the use of polls in the legislative 
process.—H. W. Riecken. 
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897. Angell, Robert С. Governments and peo- 
ples as foci for peace-oriented research. J. soc. 
Issues, 1955, 11(1), 3641.—War and peace research 
in terms of governments is discussed under the head- 
ings: (1) analogous situations, (2) characteristics 
and institutional involvements of political leaders, 
(3) functioning of intergovernmental bodies. War 
and peace research in terms of peoples is discussed 
under the headings: (1) cultural likenesses and differ- 
ences, (2) social tensions, (3) intercultural bridges. 
One of the most effective positive factors promoting 
peace is intercultural participation, which may be 
facilitated or hampered by the number and kinds of 
cultural bridges which now exist or might be brought 
into being. А research approach is presented to de- 
termine how policy makers can be maximally involved 
in intercultural activities of a type which will stimu- 
late their sympathetic understanding of other nations. 
—/. A. Fishman. 

898. Angell, Robert. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Investigación sociológica sobre el problema del 
orden mundial (Sociological research of the world 
order problem.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1954, 16, 469-482. 
—An outline is made of the types of research which 
may interest the sociologist in the field of interna- 
tional order.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

899. Benson, Purnell (Drew U., Madison, N. J. 
Familism and marital success. Soc. Forces, 1955, 
33, 277-280.—Familism is one factor in marital ad- 
justment. The association noted between familism 
and marital happiness is ascribed to the principle 
“that those who bring about things of value to others 
find greater happiness than those who seek things of 
value only to themselves.”—A. R. Howard. 

900. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas, Austin.), 
Rosenbaum, mU & Duryea, Richard A. Gi. 

ving as a function of group standards. Hum. 
Relat., 1955, 8, 61-73.—In connection with the de- 
parture of a departmental secretary, students were 
asked to contribute for a gift. The solicitor exposed 
to them sheets containing amounts purportedly given 
by others; no standard at all, $.25 (small variance), 
$.25 (large variance), $.75 (small variance) & $.75 
(large variance). The hypothesis was that the pur- 
ported contributions would serve as a standard ; hence, 
if conformity motives were operative, contributions 
should approximate the standard. Results were posi- 
tive; for two solicitors the means were “no standard” 
$3 rh eie ix | large variance)"— 

and “$.75 st rd (small & lar; i T 
—$.6325.—R. A. Littman. f EATEN 

901. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.)  Anticipating your Vet гуну 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. xviii, 482 р. $5.00. 
—This book is divided into 4 major areas: courtship, 
marriage, parenthood and family living. Chapters 
progress from the initial one concerning dating 
through ones concerning engagement, marriage, 
“guiding the growth of children,” and concluding 
with a chapter on “relating the family to the com- 
munity.” 167-item bibliography.—H. D. Arbitman. 

902. Boisen, Anton T. Religion in crisis and 
custom: a sociological and psychological study. 

New York: Harper, 1955. xv, 271 p. $4.00.—Both 
personal and social crisis experiences have a creative 
influence on religious beliefs and practices, but crisis 
experience may break or make. The role of crisis is 
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detailed in chapters on Holy Rollers and churches 
of custom, a survey of personality adjustment and 
churches in Springville, reactive patterns, the effect 
of economic crises on religion, war as social crisis, 
the role of social crises in developing leaders, the 
gradual change of Methodism from a sect to a church; 
the conservatism of Asiatic religions vs. creativity 
of Hebrew-Christian religion, creativity and con- 
servatism in American Protestantism, development 
and validation of religious faith as represented by 
George Fox, central tenets of American Protestant 
ism, the re-creation of religious faith and the present 
crisis, and the future of Christian civilization —G, Ку 
Morlan. 


903. Codere, Helen. А genealogical study of. 
kinship in the United States. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
65-80.—Genealogical information provided by 600 
women students at Vassar College reveals that this 
group of high socioeconomic status knows mainly 
only the immediate biological family, lacks. historical 
background and tends to reject relationships within: 
the kinship. The sample and procedure of study are 
described. The results of 200 randomly selected 
genealogies are presented and reveal a homogeneous, 
underlying design with 2 patterns illustrated. The 
minimal kinship system guarantees the individual 
freedom and provides problems of social security and 
of making and maintaining interpersonal relation- 
ships.—C. T. Bever. 

904. Cottrell, W. Fred. Research to establish 
the conditions for peace. J. soc. Issues, 1955, М 
(1), 13-20.—Five models of a peaceful world are 
presented: “(1) Men universally share values su 
that their means are harmonious and their ends ай 
tainable without coercion; (2) war is itself so ab- 
horrent to so many men that they will offer no Te 
sistance [to it] ... ; (3) power to exercise physi 
coercion is so widely and evenly dispersed . . - that 
war is impossible; (4) power to exercise physical 
coercion is so highly concentrated in the hands of a 
few ... that prolonged effective resistance by others 
is impossible; (5) the distribution of values and of 
power is such that while war is possible, it is clearly 
manifest to all . . . the elites, that war is inferior tal 
other means [for the attainment of their values]^ 
It is assumed that only models 4 and 5 are likely t? 
come into being, and that of these two “Model 5 com 
stitutes a more effective guide to research than M 
4... ."—J. A. Fishman, 


905. Cowden, Richard С. (VA Hosp., 


attempted to predict how their marital partner W E 
answer the questions. The degree of accuracy 

prediction was considered a measure of empathy; 
Also, the amount of projection was determine? 
Projection was defined as the degree of correla 
between S’s own responses and his predictions P 
his partner. “In general, the males were far 5" 
perior to the females in the ability to predict 

showed greater insight than the females. The mal 
also did more projection. These results suggest t7 
empathy and projection are not necessarily cont 
dictory and tend to co-exist."—L. B. Heathers. 
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906. Davis, Kingsley. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Institutional patterns favoring high fertility in 
underdeveloped areas. Eugen, Quart., 1955, 2, 33- 
39.—High mortality rates have always imposed high 
birth rates, but the high fertility of three-fourths of 
today’s population, particularly that of the under- 
developed areas, is to be explained by family patterns 
which reduce individual parental responsibility for 
rearing children. Composite families, joint house- 
holds, a definitely adhered-to segregation of male and 

female roles, further account for high reproduction 
` rates. On the other hand, fertility is limited by cer- 
tain prejudices and taboos such as that against widow 
remarriage, an insistence on legitimacy, and re- 
straints on medical knowledge with respect to con- 
ception and pregnancy. Big agrarian societies are 
likely to persist longest in causing the greatest demo- 
graphic imbalances.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


907. Ehrmann, Winston. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) A review of family research in 1954. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 169-176.—"'The data 
‚++ from research articles and reviews of books and 
monographs contained in 60 English language jour- 
nals. 123 titles of such are listed under "Selected 
bibliography of research in marriage and the family, 
1954": Sexual behavior and the Kinsey report, pre- 
marriage, marriage and divorce, parent-child, the 
family group, the aged and the three-generation 
family, alcoholism, sexual disorganization, the family 
in other cultures.—M. M. Gillet. 


908. Elfin, Mel, & Zweig, Leonard. The battle 
of political symbols. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 
205-210.—In December, 1951, the authors interviewed 
100 men and 100 women in Boston railroad stations, 
presenting respondents with one of two lists of 11 
names of organizations, and asking respondent to 
indicate which names were on the Attorney-General's 
list of subversive organizations. On each test list 
two real organizations had been named as subver- 
sive, three real organizations had not, and the re- 
maining six were fictitious organizations. The lat- 
ter names were varied between lists by adding or 
deleting such American symbols as “peace,” “equal 
rights,” “democracy,” etc, and the effect of these 


symbols on identification as subversive is reported.— 
H. W. Riecken. 


909. Eysenck, H. J. The psychology of politics. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1955. xvi, 
317 р. $6.00.—It is the aim of the author to make 
intelligible to laymen the modern developments in the 
field of attitude study, and, at the same time, to in- 
tegrate into one consistent theoretical System a num- 
ber of contributions from various fields. It is held 
that “social and political actions of all kinds are 
mediated through attitudes" which are similar to 
habits, and show a structure in so far as they are 
determined by two factors: Radicalism-Conservatism 

R-factor) and Tough-minded versus Tender-minded 

T-factor). These factors also appear to account 
for the observed relationship between political parties 
in England. Effort is made to describe and identify 
these factors. The application of learning theory to 
this field is also attempted. 27-page bibliography.— 
D. J. Wack. 

910. Fallers, Lloyd A. A note on the “trickle 
effect.” Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 314-321 
The author argues that relatively few people in U. S. 
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society can actually be upwardly mobile; but the illu- 
sion of mobility is preserved by the tendency for 
consumers goods that have been introduced by high- 
status persons to “trickle down” to lower class levels 
in mass production copies. Although no data are pro- 
vided the author suggests some hypotheses and the 
kind of research needed to test them.—H. IV. Riecken. 


911. Farber, Maurice L. Psychoanalytic hy- 
potheses in the study of war. J. soc. Issnes, 1955, 
11(1), 29-35.—"For psychoanalytic theory to have 
any relevance to the causes of war, several conditions 
must obtain: (1) It must postulate motives which 
might be satisfied by war. (2) It must demonstrate 
that these motives do indeed become engaged in the 
cognitive idea of war, ie. in warlike attitudes. (3) 
The institutional structure of the society must be such 
as to allow for the politically effective implementation 
of these attitudes." A study to test the hypothesis 
that traits characteristic of anality are related to ag- 
gression in the political area "appears to lend support 
to the psychoanalytic position." The application of 
such findings to the prevention of war is considered.— 
J. A. Fishman. 


912. Flugel, J. C. The taboo of the bosom. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 137-141.—The taboo that the 
female breast must be concealed in all ordinary social 
situations “is an archaic survival of mid-nineteenth 
century prudery.” Anthropological and psychoanaly- 
tic theories concerning the origin of the taboo are 
presented, The taboo has acquired a potent secondary 
value: the erotic value of enhancement by suggestive 
concealment.—H. D. Arbitman. 


913. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, М. Y.) 
Communal interests crucial to marital adjustment. 
Ohio J. Sci, 1954, 54, 107-110.—The ratings of 52 
judges (representing the sociology and psychology 
departments of the Ohio State University) concern- 
ing the significance of communal interests to marital 
adjustment were consistent with the opinions of 
leading family sociologists, "There was absolute con- 
sensus concerning the interest “demonstrating affec- 
tion” as being the most crucial of all communal in- 
terests in modern marriage—R. M. Frumkin. 


914. Gladstone, Arthur I. The possibility of 
predicting reactions to international events. J. 
soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 21-28.—Five kinds of atti- 
tudes that may influence reactions to different kinds 
of international events are distinguished and meas- 
ured by separate “international” and “interpersonal” 
scales: tendency to feel threatened, belligerence in 
general, belligerence when threatened, pacification in 
general, and pacification when threatened. On both 
the international and the interpersonal instruments 
the two belligerence scales are positively correlated, 
as are the two pacification scales. Each pacification 
scale is negatively correlated with the corresponding 
belligerence scale—J. A. Fishman, 

915. Golden, Hilda Hertz. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Literacy and social change in underde- 
veloped countries. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 1-7.— 
Although literacy is an excellent index of a country’s 
socio-economic development, there are countries which 
are more or less literate than their industrial develop- 
ment would suggest—H. K. Moore. 


916. Haer, John L. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Opinions on an issue in relation to se- 
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lected “background” factors. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1954, 18, 213-218.—Analysis of responses to a ques- 
tion on “the international situation" which was asked 
11 times between 1948 and 1950 reveals that nearly 
all categories of respondents show significant changes 
in response. No clear pattern of changes emerges. 
—H. W. Riecken. 

917. Hill, Reuben. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. ) A critique of рош аро игу marriage and 
family research. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 268-277.— 
Discussed are the functions of family research, trends 
in family research, contemporary emphases, the com- 
ments of critics, the major obstacles to family research 
and future research prospects. 11 references—A. R. 
Howard. 

918. Höhn, Elfriede. Sociometric studies on the 
adjustment process of рге persons. Int. soc. 
Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 22-29.—Social role and group rank 
is a complicated social variable influencing person- 
ality development. Sociometric studies supplemented 
by observational material, scholastic performance, 
and projective tests are employed using displaced 
children to illustrate the influence of social role and 
group rank. ^... social status in the group is pri- 
marily due to personality traits. The fact that per- 
sonality structure in return may be modelled into a 
more definite character by the impact of the group 
rank must be taken as a secondary process only."— 
H. P. Shelley. 

919. Israel, Joachim. Personality change in a 
socially disturbed rural community. Int. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1955, 7, 15-22.—A conceptual scheme of roles, 
values and behavior sequences is applied to a study 
of the personality of the inhabitants of a small rural 
Swedish community. Workers' attitudes toward child 
rearing are formulated on the continuity of roles of 
migrants from rural areas to urban areas where the 
factory system reinforces the former rural authori- 
tarian role structure.—H. P. Shelley. 

920. Kelman, Herbert C. Societal, attitudinal 
and structural factors in international relations. 
J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 42-56.—A. framework for 
research on war and peace is presented "designed to 
answer the following question: Given a particular 
level of interaction between two nations, what is the 
probability that the sequence of events initiated by a 
given situation of interaction will produce war or 
peace... ? The framework suggests a breakdown 
of the sequence of events into five steps: communica- 
tion of the event, definition of the situation, develop- 
ment of a climate, commission of specific actions, and 
achievement of a new level of interaction (or return 
to the initial equilibrium). . . . Three types of factors 
...are likely to affect each step in the sequence and 
hence the final outcome of the interaction: societal, 
attitudinal and structural factors. . . . The framework 
is applicable . . . [both] to existing . . . and potential 
conditions."—J. А. Fishman. 

921. Koppe, William A. (Union Coll., Schenec- 
tady, М. Y.) The psychological meanings of hous- 
ing and furnishings. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 
17, 129-132.—"Housing and furnishings are impor- 
tant to the psychology of the individual. . . . Sixty 
families. in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area from widely 
varying economic and educational backgrounds de- 
scribed their homes on a questionnaire. . . . The rea- 
sons for .. . changing the home furnishings . . . re- 
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lated directly to behavior. Furnishings and housing 
must be brought in line with patterns of family be- 
havior. . . ”—М. M. Gillet. 


922. Langhorne, M. C. & Secord, Paul F, 
(Emory U.,Ga.) Variations in marital needs with 
age, sex, marital status, and regional location. J, 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 19-37.—0On the basis of “ques: 
tionnaire responses consisting primarily of trait de- 
scriptions of the ideal spouse" . . . “patterns of marital 
needs were found to be essentially the same for in- 
dividuals residing in different regions of the United 
States, for married and unmarried persons, and for 
the two extremes of college ages. The most im- 
portant findings involved differential patterns in the 
relative strength of marital needs within a given sex, 
and the comparison of marital needs for the two sexes, 
In general, the various need patterns which were 
found appeared to be a function of the prevailing sex 
roles and value orientations of our culture."—J. С 
Franklin. 


923. Locke, Harvey J., & Snowbarger, Vernon 
А.. Marital adjustment in Sweden. Amer. J. 
Sociol,. 1954, 60, 51-53. 


924. McCann, Richard V. (Harvard Divinity 
Sch., Cambridge, Mass.) Developmental factors in 
the growth of a mature faith. Relig. Educ., 1955, 
50, 147-155.—Two hundred persons were interviewed 
to ascertain their religious experiences and beliefs. 
Almost all subjects’ concept of deity was changing 
from a personal one to a deconcretized view, yet they 
will teach their children the concept they now reject 
Rigid fundamentalist home background appeared {0 
contribute to later religious revolt—G. K. Morlan. 


925. MacRae, Duncan, J. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Some underlying variables in legislative roll 
call votes. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 191-196— 
The author discusses several statistical techniques 
(indices and scales) whereby roll call votes can, 
analyzed to identify dimensions or variables on whic 
the voting behavior of legislators may be ordered. 
Two such dimensions are: similarity in constituency 
pressures; and actual social groupings (blocs) among 
legislators. Two brief examples are presented, show- 
ing how indices and (Guttman) scaling methods сай 
be used to reveal dimensions, and the possibilities 
of these methods discussed. Suggestions for further 
research are included—H. W. Riecken. 


_ 926. Mann, Peter Н. The concept of neighbor 
liness. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 163-168. 


_ 927. Millen, Earl Thomas. The impact of ten- 
sions upon international relations and organize 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 287.—Abstract 
928. Mogey, J. M. Changes in family life е 
perienced by English откен moving from slums 
to housing estates. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 
17, 123-128.—“This paper reports on a study 
England and contrasts the attitudes, and by inference 
the behavior, of two samples of families, one from @ 
poor housing area . . . the second from a post- 
municipal housing project. .. . The society 0 
slums is not a home-centered society. . . . It is ra ka 
a society of the extended family. . . . On the housing 
estate the family seemed to be drawn closer together 
. . More housing estate families reported hav! 
personal friends and there were more friends 


family. . . . Being moved into a new and тобет 
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house increased the desire for improvements. . . . 
Municipal housing estate alters many attitudes of the 
urban family. . . ."—M. M. Gillet. 

929. Nedoma, K., Bartak, V., Raboch, J., & 
Dana, R. (Sexological Institute of Caroline Uni- 
versity, Prague, Czechoslovakia.) Sexological as- 
pects of female sterility. Part I: Sexual life in 
sterile marriages. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 142-146.— 
“Our research into the sexual lives of 500 sterile mar- 
riages shows quite clearly that sexual disorders 
among women, being treated for sterility, are much 
more frequent than among women who have good 
fertility. Especially frequent among sterile women 
are disorders of the anaesthetic-frigid type, dys- 
pareunia and in particular such sexual disorders 
which are accompanied by various distinctly neurotic 
manifestations."—H. D. Arbitman. 

930. O'Dea, Thomas F. (Mass. Inst. Technology, 
Cambridge. Mormonism and the avoidance of 
sectarian stagnation: a study of church, sect, and 
incipient nationality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 
285-293.—In the development of Mormonism ten fac- 
tors combined to enable it to escape sectarian stagna- 
tion. Instead there emerged a large ecclesiastical 
organization which is the organized core of the 
Mormon people, who have evolved a subculture and 
homeland and for whom religious fellowship is im- 
penetrated by the total bonds of community and 
family. The study illustrates both the relationship of 
religious fellowship to incipient nationality and the 
importance of a unique concatenation of events in 
social causation. 

931. Pillay, A. Р. Non-consummation of mar- 
riage—a clinical study. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 131- 
136.—Non-consummation of marriage refers to those 
cases where “the husband is not able to completely 
penetrate the wife or where the wife is unable to 
receive the husband.” It is either intentional or in- 
voluntary. Intentional cases occur when a preg- 
nancy is undesirable or where one partner has “an 
aversion” for the other, Involuntary cases occur as 
a result of ignorance, anatomical defects, endocrinal 
upsets and psychological factors. “In almost all cases 
of involuntary non-consummation, the ‘defect’ is with 
the husband.” Methods and limitations of treatment 
for such "defects" are discussed.—H. D. Arbitman. 

932. Ploch, Louis Albert. Factors related to the 
formal social participation of twenty-six selected 
rural persons with case studies. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 160-161.—A bstract. 

933. Sborowitz, Arie. Eine religiöse Konzep- 
tion in der Nachfolge C. G. Jungs; zu Erich 
Neumanns "Kulturentwicklung und Religion." 
(A religious conception following С. С. Jung; on 

rich Neumann’s “Cultural development’ and re- 
ligion".) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 8(12), 22-31— 
Printing of 3 Eranos Society lectures from 1948- 
1950: “The psychological significance of ritual”, “The 
mythic world and the individual", and “The mystical 
тап”. For Neumann ritual and myth represent col- 
lective projections of human developments in the di- 
rection of increased selfhood. With the contemporary 
breakdown of religious traditions, persons must rise 
to an individual experiencing of self-transformation 
at a new high level of individuation. Out of such 
experiences of individuation at the level of individuals 
rather than groups may emerge a new collective life 
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at a still higher level of human meaningfulness than 
ever before. Religion, so conceived, is at the very 
heart of cultural change —E. W. Eng. 

934. Starr, Betty W. Levels of communal rela- 
tions. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 125-135. 
_ 935. Stone, Gregory P. City shoppers and urban 
identification: observations on the social psy- 
поїову of city life. Amer, J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 36— 


936. Tremblay, Marc-Adelard. The Acadians of 
Portsmouth: a study in culture change. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 162.—Abstract. 


937. Vernon, Glenn M. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) An inquiry into the scala- 
bility of church orthodoxy. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 
39, 324-327.—The author reviews religion as a social 
institution, and as such attempts to determine whether 
church orthodoxy be amenable to unidimensional 
scaling, utilizing the Guttman Scalogram technique. 
The subjects were 56 members of the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints from Moscow, Idaho. Drawing 
conclusions from the experiment, the author concludes 
that his results suggest the possibility of deriving 
other scales for measuring orthodoxy in other re- 
ligious institutional contexts—S. M. Amatora. 


938. Vogt, Evon Z. Modern homesteaders; 
The life of a twentieth century frontier com- 
munity. Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1955. xi, 225 р. $4.25, 
—This volume is an outgrowth of a 1949-1952 study 
of a Texan homesteader community in New Mexico. 
The author devotes his main attention to its prevail- 
ing attitudes and values. Homesteaders have an im- 
plicit faith in man’s ability to tame nature; they 
consider the future, rather than the past or present, 
as the most important time perspective for life plan- 
ning. Their strongly superior racial attitudes (they 
hold themselves as distinctly above neighboring Span- 
ish-speaking peoples) are related to the clear feelings 
of inferiority they feel towards more successful native 
white communities. Their social order is atomistic 
and disintegrating —G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 607, 1000, 1003, 1735) 
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939. Bar-Hillel, Yehoshua. (Hebrew U., Jeru- 
salem.) Ап examination of information theory. 
Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 86-105.—“The full communica- 
tion process .. . can be split up, for specialized 
study, in various ways." Since "information" may 
mean either a signal sequence or what is expressed 
by a signal sequence, the term "Information Theory" 
is ambiguous and should be replaced by "Theory of 
Signal Transmission" and "Theory of Semantical 
Content" These two theories are "formally anal- 
ogous" and have a calculus in common. 19 references. 
—H. Ruja. 

940. Booth, Andrew D. Calculating machines 
and mechanical translation. Discovery, 1954, 15, 
280-285.—The author describes modern digital cal- 
culators, discusses the problem of coding words by 
means of numbers, reviews some problems of the 
micro-semantics (“The practical application of ma- 
chine translation depends upon two things; firstly, 
that the different words which occur in scientific 
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papers оп a given subject are limited їп number, and 
secondly, that a simple means exist for dealing with 
the variants introduced by stem-ending combina- 
tions"), presents an example of the mechanical trans- 
lation from Russian and German into English, and 
points to the future prospects.—M. Choynowski. 

941. Cartier, Francis A. (Headquarters, Air 
Force ROTC, Montgomery, Ala.) Listenability and 
“human interest" Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 53- 
57,—The need for research in listenability is indicated 
by the finding that about half of Britain's radio 
listeners seemed to comprehend and retain practically 
nothing from the average informational broadcast. 
This study proposes to clarify some of the issues in- 
volved in the problem of mass communication by ex- 
amining the applicability of the “human interest" 
formula of Flesch's "New Readability Yardstick" to 
spoken language. Flesch's formula “does not appear 
to be useful as a predictor of listenability."—D. Lebo. 

942. Dettering, Richard. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) What phonetic writing did to mean- 
ing. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 121-136.— 
Speech develops with socially accepted sign-thing 
conventions allied with common cultural patterns 
of sensory selectivity; early writing emphasizes the 
К aspects which reinforce such selection. 

onetic writing, on the other hand, leads to a dis- 
sociation between stimulus-similarity and a class of 
beri events as — xj meaning and makes 
possible the operational, logical, utilitarian manipula- 
tion of language-symbols characteristic of philosophy 
and eventually of science, mathematics, etc. The 
latter may develop out of non-phonetic writing, or 
without any writing at all, but many characteristics 
of “abstract” systems derive from such linguistic re- 
lations. —J. Caffrey. 

943. Durand, Marguerite, Vision et audition 
dans IMieeceptión e Pe forte oe and hear- 
ing in the perception of language.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1954, 47-51, 458-463 —This article presents a 
critique of a recent article by F. Mikus. The author 
Proposes several alternative definitions of the term 
phoneme. “Dictation” experiments are reported 
which demonstrate the relative minimal importance 
of visual cues for the understanding of individual 
phonemes and single words.—M. L. Simmel. 

944. Grissinger, James A.  (Otterbein Coll., 
Westerville, O.) The comparative influence on 
audience opinion of panel discussion and formal 
debate. Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 60-67.—The 
G. E. Opinion Meter, an electronic device designed to 
measure the opinion of a group of from 6 to 24 per- 
sons, was used to determine that: “(1) discussion 
has a significantly greater net influence than debate 
on the opinion of an audience on a controversial pub- 
lic question ... and (2) the patterns of opinion 
change registered during the course of panel discus- 
sion and debate were quite different, the discussion 
changing opinion steadily in the same direction, while 
the debate apparently caused alternately positive and 
negative shifts.”—D. Lebo. 

945. Guttman, Newman. Experimental studies 
of the speech control system. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 166-167.—A bstract. 

946. Harwood, Kenneth A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.)  Listenability and rate of 
presentation. Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 57-59 .— 
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By means of a series of language samples graded fo 
seven different levels of predicted readability, and 
presentation of the series at four different rates of 
delivery, this study indicated: (1) listenability d 
creased with increase in rate of presentation, (2) 
size of the decrease in listenability with increase im 
rate of presentation did not appear to be a simple 
function of either predicted readability or obtained 
listenability, (3) rank-order listenability of the stories: 
at each rate of presentation was highly consistent 
with oi ores rank-order readability of the stories— 
D. Lebo. 


947. Harwood, Kenneth A. (U. Southern Сай 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Listenability and readability, 
Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 49-53.—"The princip 
purpose of this study was to investigate some relatione 
ships between written and spoken language of various 
levels of difficulty.” "Seven stories w 
to represent each of seven different levels of predicted. 
reading comprehensibility. Each story was accom 

ied by a set of test questions about the information. 
in it. All stories were presented orally to one group 
of subjects and visually to another similar group 
subjects.” “Taken as a whole the series of пад 
samples was only insignificantly more comprehensible 
when presented for reading than when presented for 
listening."—D. Lebo. 


948. Helmick, Russell E. A survey of edu- 
cators' attitudes and opinions toward television. 
Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944- 
1954, 1955, 5, 183-191.—Abstract. 

949. onem 8 У. (U. Chicago, ІШ.), & Thur: 
stone, L. L. e psychophysics of semantics: an 
experimental investigation. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 31-36.—The meanings of 51 descriptive adjece 
tives were indicated by approximately 900 enlisted | 
Army personnel on a 9-category successive-inte 
Schedule. For each adjective, a scale value and S.D. 
were calculated. These parameters permitted re- 
production of the cumulative proportions of responses, - 
under the assumption of normal distributions, with a 
very small average error. “From the results of the 
present study, it is possible to select suitable descrip- 
tive adjectives for use as labels of successive inte! 
on subsequent preference schedules.”—P. Ash. 

950. Kodman, Francis, Jr. An investigation of 
word intelligibility as a function of time com 
рш Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 169.—АБ 
stract. і 


951. Lambert, Wallace Е. 

Chapel Hill.) Measurement of the linguistic domi- 
nance of bilinguals. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 195% 
50, 197-200.—"A reaction-time method for measuring | 
the extent of bilingualism was tested using three 
groups of bilinguals, an undergraduate French major 
group, a graduate French major group, and a gro 
of French natives whose second language is English: 
The groups differed reliably in speed of response 0 
directions given in both languages and in the direction. 
predicted from their language experiences. (a) 
method permits statistical analysis and scoring 2 
language dominance or language balance. (b) a | 
а с was related to Ss’ acti he E 
output... , (c guage dominance was rela! E! 
cultural and personality ch istic." —L. M 

$ рег. ity aracteri: 


(U. N. Caroling, 
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952. Maccoby, Eleanor E. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Why do children watch television? 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 239-244.—The hypoth- 
esis tested was that highly frustrated children would 
spend more time watching television than less frus- 
trated children. Interviews with 379 mothers of 5-6 
year olds in the Boston area furnished material on 
child training practices and estimates of children’s 
TV viewing habits. The predicted relationship is 
found among upper middle class children but not 
among upper lower class children. Discussion in 
terms of relationship to parents suggests an explana- 
tion of the findings.—H. W. Riecken. 


953. McGill, William J. The relation between 
uncertainty and variance. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 37-42—Information 
theory is a source of analogies and ideas that might 
not have occurred to us, if we thought about our prob- 
lems in another way. Perhaps the analogies are 
helpful, perhaps not. The theory is concerned with 
transmitting symbols despite noise, Information 
measures are concerned with the arithmetic of mean- 
log-probability.—G. C. Carter. 


954. Melrose, Jay. The temporal course of 
changes in the amount of vocal disturbance pro- 
duced by delayed auditory feedback. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 169.—Abstract. 


955. Miller, George A., & Nicely, Patricia A. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) Ап analysis of 
perceptual confusions among some English con- 
sonants. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 338-352.— 
“Sixteen English consonants were spoken over voice 
communication systems with frequency distortion and 
with random masking noise. The listeners were 
forced to guess at every sound and a count was made 
of all the different errors that resulted when one 
sound was confused with another. With noise or 
low-pass filtering the confusions fall into consistent 
patterns, but with high-pass filtering the errors are 
Scattered quite randomly. An articulatory analysis 
of these 16 consonants provides a system of five 
articulatory features or ‘dimensions’ that serve to 
characterize and distinguish the different phonemes : 
voicing, nasality, affrication, duration, and place of 
articulation.” —J, Pollack. 

‚956. Origlia, Dino. Aspetti psicologici e sociali 
di una nuova litteratura: la fantascienza. (Psy- 
chological and social aspects of a new literature: sci- 
ence-fiction.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 33, 87-98.—The 
educational influence of science-fiction and comic- 
strips on the identification, fantasy, and aggressive- 
ness of boys is critically viewed and discussed at 
length.—L. L'Abate. 

957. Révész, Géza. Der Kampf um die soge- 
nannte Tiersprache. (The controversy about the 
so-called animal language.) Psychol, Rdsch., 1953, 
4, 81-83.—It is inappropriate and unsuitable to use 
the word “language” for designating the instinctual 
actions and reactions which regulate the mutual com- 
munication among animals. The word “communica- 
tion” is much more appropriate and less misleading 
than the unfortunate concept of the “animal lan- 
guage.”—M, J. Stanford. 

958. Robins, R. Н. (U. London, Eng.) Noun 
and verb in universal grammar. Language, 1952, 
28, 289-298.—The older arguments for the existence 
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of grammatical categories universal to all lan 
appealed to logical and hence essentially psychological 
considerations, that is, to putative universalities in 
mental operations. These arguments must be ruled 
invalid, for our analysis of mental Operations is 
likely to be conditioned by the structure of our own 
language, and mental operations are in any case not 
subject to direct observation. The question is really 
one of whether there exist universal criteria for 
classifying the forms of utterance into grammatical 
categories, The author sees sufficient evidence in the 
formal analysis of language structures to suggest that 
noun and verb can possibly be regarded as universal 
categories.—J. B. Carroll. 


959. Rowan, Thomas Churchill. Some develop- 
ments in multidimensional scaling applied to 
semantic relationships. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 148-149.—Abstract. 

960. Sawyer, Thomas M., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Shift of attitude following persuasion as 
related to estimate of majority attitude. Speech 
Monogr., 1955, 22, 68-78.—The general hypothesis 
was "that persons persuaded by an argument were 
those who perceived a relatively small difference be- 
tween the attitude of the speaker and the attitude of 
the majority.” A speech was presented in printed 
form, memorized and presented before a live audi- 
ence, and before televiewers. Subjects took attitude 
tests before and after either reading or hearing the 
speech or watching it on television. Persons per- 
suaded by the argument altered their mean estimate of 
the majority to a significantly more favorable po- 
sition. Estimates of shift of majority attitude seem 
to be a function of individual attitude shift—D. Lebo. 


961. Schatzman, Leonard (Coe Coll, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.), & Strauss, Anselm. Social class and 
modes of communication. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 
60, 329-338.—10 middle class and 10 lower class sub- 
jects were selected as the most extreme cases of 340 
interviews transcribed from tape, The interviews 
were with disaster victims in Arkansas. Lower class 
subjects give descriptions as seen through their own 
eyes, assume correspondence in imagery, are concrete 
and do not give a well organized interview. Middle 
class subjects give descriptions from several perspec- 
tives, use devices to supply context and clarify mean- 
ing, employ much classificatory terminology and im- 
pose an over-all framework upon the interview. 
These differences seem to be due to group norms 
and not just to differences in grammar and vocabu- 
lary.—T. S. Cohn. 

962. Shannon, Lyle W. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The opinions of Little Orphan Annie and 
her friends. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 169-179, 
—Content analysis of 110 Sunday issues of Harold 
Gray's comic strip throws light on Annie's typical 
adversaries, friends, goals and means of achieving . 
them. The author concludes that the strip "presents 
a picture of the world . . . [аз]... one in which 
the hard-working captains of industry struggle 
against a vicious and uncompromising underground in 
order to protect capitalism, earn large profits and 
thus assume their social responsibilities, ie, be 
charitable to the needy."—H. W. Riecken. . 

963. Sinaiko, H. Wallace. The symbolic repre- 
sentation of social status in a newspaper: an em- 
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pirical case study of wedding announcements. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 296-297.—Abstract. 

964. Smythe, Dallas W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Reality as presented by television. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954, 18, 143-156.—Following a discussion of 
the bases for classifying content of television pro- 
grams, the author presents data on the distribution of 
broadcasting time among content categories for New 
York stations (3 years) and New Haven and ‘Los 
Angeles stations (1 year). Detailed analysis of 
drama programs in New York (1953) illustrates 
character stereotyping in terms of age, sex, ethnicity, 
occupation, sanity, health and criminality. Results 
obtained by using the semantic differential technique 
of Osgood et al. to measure stereotypy of character 
portrayal are also reported.—H. W. Riecken. 

965. Sorensen, Robert C. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md,), & Sorensen, Theodore C. A 
proposal for the use of content analysis evidence 
in literary infringement cases. Soc. Forces, 1955, 
33, 262-267.— Content analysis offers "necessary and 
reliable aids to proof of similarity in copyright in- 
Íringement cases."  Legalistic rules must not be 
rigidly preserved at the expense of scientific advance- 
ment.—4. R. Howard. 

966. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Empathy 
and role-reversal as factors in communication. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 163-165.—Two techniques, 
empathy and role-reversal, are explained and their 
use to prevent or reduce failures of communication 
described.—J. C. Franklin. 

967. Takada, Yoichiro. (Hokkaido U., Sapporo, 
Japan.) Tsūshin riron ni tsuite. (On the mathe- 
matical theory of communication.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1954, 25, 110-117.—Shannon's theory of communica- 
tion and information measurement is introduced with 
a brief review of its application in psychology. In 
Japanese.—4. M. Niyekawa. 

968. Vancura, Rudolph Н. (U. Omaha, Neb.) 
Flesch readability formula applied to television 
programs. J. appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 47-48.—A 
Flesch readability analysis was made of eight daytime 
adult interest programs and twenty-five evening 
once-a-week network TV programs. Both types of 
program used audible vocabularies that were rela- 
tively simple and contained relatively large amounts 
of human interest. Although the Reading Ease and 
Human Interest scores were significantly correlated, 
neither was correlated significantly with Telepulse 
ratings.—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 309, 746, 1283, 1470) 
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969. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., New 
York. Mental hygiene and social work, today 
and tomorrow. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 63-70.— 
The author considers aspects of the development of 
the two movements, as both independent and related 
entities. This is followed with a discussion of sig- 
nificant issues facing mental hygiene and a pointing 
up of implications for the practice of mental hygiene 
in the social work field.—L. B. Costin. 

970. Appel, Kenneth E. The why and how of a 
prevention program in mental health. Quart. Rev. 
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Psychiat. Neurol., 1954, 15, 405-412.—"The need for 
doing a more efficient job of treatment and prevention 
in the mental health field is underscored by the ap- 
palling cost to the community of mental and emotional 
illness. The state governments spend in tax funds 
approximately $560,000,000. The federal government 
spends about $548,000,000. If we add loss in earnings 
and productivity, the cost to the country per year 
reaches an estimated 5 to 6 billion dollars." The 
challenge for change and creation of a new destiny 
for the dire problem of mental illness in our states, 
must be accepted.—S. Kavruck. 


971. Austin, Lucille N. (New York School of 
Social Work, New York.) Relationships between 
family agencies and mental health clinics. Soc. 
Casewk, 1955, 36, 51-59.—The author focuses her 
discussion on four questions: (1) difference between 
treatment offered by the family agency and the mental 
health clinic; (2) criteria for selection of cases; (3) 
criteria used in referral of cases between family 
agency and clinic; (4) role of each in preventive pro- 
grams.—L. B. Costin. 


972. Bandeira de Mello, Nelson. Considerações 
sobre alguns métodos de higiene mental. (Thoughts 
on some methods of mental hygiene) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 70-76.—The role of doctors, psy- 
chologists, social workers, teachers and parents in the 
prevention of mental illness is discussed. Legal, 
educational and therapeutic aspects of the problem 
of mental health are discussed with specific reference 
to what has been done in Brazil.—G. S. Wieder. 


973. Bendig, A.W. (U. Pittsburgh, га) Rater 
experience and case history judgments o: adjust- 
ment. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 127-132.—Ten 
case history abstracts of clinic patients were rated by 
groups of undergraduate (N —23) and graduate 
(ЇЧ = 38) students in psychology using a simple 7- 
point rating scale. Each rater also indicated which 
case history section was most important in influencing 
his case rating. Individual rater reliability . . . was 
similar in both groups and the mean correlation of 
raters within each group with psychiatrist ratings 
of the same cases was the same. Comparisons of the 
groups on specific rater errors showed the under- 
graduate Ss to be more variable in measures of 
individual rater bias and to be higher in mean intra- 
judge variability.—L, B. Heathers. 


974. Bennett, George Henry. Guidance and 
counseling in the Philippines and procedures for 
vitalizing its function in the public schools. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 205-206.— Abstract. 


975. Bordin, „Edward S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The implications of client expectations 
for the counseling process. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 17-21.—The set with which the client comes 
to the counselor is an important factor in the sub- 
sequent progress of the interviews. The “counselor 
is seen as an information resource . . . the client is 
set to review his decision and to receive information 
bearing upon it" The effect of the counselor's in- 
creasing tendency toward a mental health orientation 
in interviews is discussed. Suggestions are made in 
regard to influencing the client's expectations and at- 
titudes toward counseling, the handling of emotional 
aspects, and the use of substantive information by the 
counselor.—M. M. Reece. 
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976. Buck, Roger C. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.), 

& Seeman, W. Clinical judges and clinical insight 
in psychology. Phil. Sci, 1955, 22, 73-85.—How 
does a judge function in clinical psychology? He 
responds to cues provided by behavioral configura- 
tions without always being able to verbalize them. 
Even when judges might disagree on the explicit defi- 
nition of a concept, they may be able to agree on its 
application to a particular situation.—H. Ruja. 
‚ 977. Carroll, Herbert A. Motivation and learn- 
ing: their significance in a mental-health program 
for education. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud, Educ., 1955, 
54(Pt. 2), 59-81.—Basic needs resulting in motiva- 
tion have been dichotomized into preservation and 
enhancement. Each of these has likewise been broken 
into a dichotomy so that the needs for physical 
security and emotional security are looked upon as 
constituting the elements of preservation, while mas- 
tery and status are the underlying elements of en- 
hancement. Recognizing that these are seldom iso- 
lated but tend to overlap, the author describes each 
of the four sub-need categories with appropriate ex- 
cerpts from clinical situations as illustrative material. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

978. Cottle, William C., & Wands, Herbert O. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) High school counselors 
and teachers take the experimental attitude scale. 
J. counsel, Psychol., 1955, 2, 28-31.—The continued 
development of “an experimental scale to differentiate 
between attitudes of counselors and attitudes of teach- 
ers” is here reported with the administration of the 
scale to a nation wide sample. The analysis is made 
of 260 completed forms for secondary school coun- 
selors and 260 forms for matching teachers. From 
the results and item analysis, it is concluded that the 
scales produced in the original experiment ". . . do 
not differentiate well enough" between counselors 
and teachers as represented by the total sample. Com- 
parison of a group of counselors with 20 hours or 
more in educationa' psychology guidance with a group 
of matching teachers indicates the scale can differen- 
Наќе their attitudes —M. M. Reece. 

979. Crist, John R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) An experiment in marriage coun- 
seling training. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 35-37. 
—A Chaplains’ Seminar on Marriage Counseling was 
conducted at the Menninger Foundation. The content 
included dynamic psychology, group education, case 
conferences, techniques of counseling, and Chaplains’ 
problems in marriage counseling. The author con- 
cludes the participants gained a great deal of value 
and feels this method should be used more widely in 
marriage counseling training. He thinks that mar- 
riage counselors should become more inclusive rather 
than exclusive and “make their knowledge, skills, and 
information more readily available to those seeking 
to improve their abilities. . . —M. М. Reece. 

980. Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Roles played by counselors in 
their interviews. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 22-27. 
—30 interviews from counseling centers at 5 univer- 
sities were transcribed. “Role” was defined as “pat- 
terns or types of consistent verbal behavior which 
counselors use within the counseling interview and a 
checklist of roles was developed. Data їп the form of 
judgments were obtained concerning counselor roles, 
points of transition from one role to another, coun- 
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selor technique, interview outcome, and nature of the 
client’s problem. The results are interpreted to show 
“beyond chance” agreement on “both the location of 
counselor roles and on the label of the roles coun- 
selors play.” Other questions investigated were the 
frequency of role occurrence, the duration of roles, 
and the relation of role to the technique of leading.— 
М. М. Reece. 


981. Garcia-Villegas, Pilar. Profesiones femeni- 
nas de servicio social. (Female professions in so- 
cial services.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 
1954, 5, 55-76.—The following topics are briefly dis- 
cussed : qua notions about social services, classifi- 
cation of social services, personal qualities and pro- 
fessional formation required, social assistance, social 
welfare, orientation of youth, prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, social teaching, social medicine, etc. 33 
references. English summary.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

982. Gregg, Alan. (Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York.) The role of national associations. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 18-25.—A basic philosophy on 
the nature of national associations is offered by Dr. 
Gregg. While dealing specifically with the exteriors 
of the program of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health, its contents are equally applicable to at 
least all of the voluntary health associations operating 
on a national scale—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


983. Hollister, William Gray, & Husband, Grant 
W. (U. S. Public Health Service, Region IV, At- 
lanta, Ga.) Two role-playing methods of using 
mental-health films and plays. Ment. Hyg, N. У., 
1955, 39, 277-283.—T wo methods of audience ie 
ticipation in role-playing are described. The "feeling 
with" method is based upon the assignment of audi- 
ence subgroups the task of empathizing with specific 
assigned principal characters in the play or film, 
followed by a "buzz session" and interviewing. 
second method, the "helping group" technique, is 
based upon the selection of a particular sequence in a 
film or play, telling the audience about it, and when 
the end of that sequence is reached in the perform- 
ance, cutting off the balance of the production and re- 
quiring the audience to supply the content of the role 
of the depicted helpful individual—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

984. Jensen, Barry T. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Coles, George, & Nestor, Beatrice. The criterion 
problem in guidance research. /. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 58-61.—The characteristics of a criterion 
variable, a criterion instrument, and criterion scores 
are enumerated and discussed. A model criterion for 
guidance research is presented.—M. М. Reece. 

985. Kledzik, Ulrich J. (Tempelhofer Damm 153, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Germany.) Guidance und Coun- 
seling. (Guidance and counseling.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 100-104,—The 
nature, scope, and present status of guidance pro- 
grams in the United States are discussed, The data 
are based on personal observations and American 
publications. 11 references.—E. Schwerin. 

986. Korner, Ija N., & Westwood, Dale. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) Inter-rater a t in 
judging student adjustment from pro} jective tests. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 167-170.—“Three judges 
independently rated figure drawings and group 
Rorschachs of 96 freshman college students by di- 
viding them into three equal piles according to level 
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of personal adjustment. There was considerable 
inter-rater agreement, but it was relatively high for 
the figure drawings and much lower for the 
Rorschach. Using pooled ratings, the correlation be- 
tween the figure drawings and the Rorschach was 
fairly low but statistically stable beyond the .01 
level.”—L. B. Heathers. 

987. McGowan, John F. Client anticipations 
and -expectancies as related to initial interview 
performance and perceptions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 228-229.—Abstract. d 

988. Marmor, Judd. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Indications for psychiatric therapy or so- 
cial casework. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 60-63.—This 
is presented as a discussion of the preceding paper by 
Lucille Austin (see 30: 971). —L. В. Costin. 

989. Meyer, Mortimer M., & Tolman, Ruth S. 
a Reg. Off. Ment. Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, 

alif.) Correspondence between attitudes and 
images of parental figures in TAT stories and in 
therapeutic interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 79-82.—“In this study relationships between par- 
ental attitudes and images expressed by patients to 
TAT cards and in psychotherapy were investigated. 
Findings suggest no predictability from TAT to 
therapy as to whether or not parents were discussed. 
When they were discussed, no similarity was found 
between those attitudes and images given in TAT 
stories and in psychotherapy. Ambivalent attitudes 
toward both parents were present, but significantly 
more often toward mothers."— 4. J. Bachrach, 

990. Ngrvig, Anne Marie. Mentalhygiejnen i 
skolen. (Мы hygiene in the schools.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr, 1953, 37, 225-232. "The mentally 
healthy personality of our times is the one who can 
cooperate with everybody else on the basis of mutual 
respect, understanding, sympathy, and tolerance with- 
out losing his individuality within his own culture." 
The new education, then, includes mental health as 
one of its aims. Some of the more important aspects 
of the problem are methods of teaching, examinations, 
selection and education of teachers, wise personnel 
and salary policies, and adequate public relations. 
This implies that children should feel accepted, but 
realize that they must express themselves within cer- 
tain limits of acceptable behavior.—B. Karlsen. 

991. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Cultural Perspectives in mental 
health research. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 
51-59. —Human psychological processes must be 
studied in the context of cultural identification. 
Each sociocultural system has typical life-cycle or- 
ganization from infancy to death in which anxiety- 
producing experiences occur with different frequen- 
Cies, at different stages and often differentially for 
the two sexes. “In approaching the so-called ‘normal’ 
with its obvious cultural variations, we should be 
warned by the range of variation already found in 
history and on the earth’s surface today in the mani- 
festations of mental abnormality.” 24 references.— 
R. E. Perl. 

992. Overstreet, Bonaro W. The role of the 
home in mental health. Yrbk. nat. Soc. S, tud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 82-98—“A home promotes mental 
health, it would seem, to the extent that it is simul- 
taneously able to accept each individual as he is— 
with all his incompleteness and inner contradictions— 
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and to give him a chance to fulfil his potential." The 
home constitutes the earliest social organization which 
the infant encounters. It is the place where, in most 
instances, he spends a major segment of his life. It 
is natural, therefore, that from this source he first 
encounters such experiences as emotional warmth, 
appreciation of his uniqueness, the respect for privacy, 
a feeling of belongingness, an appreciation of shar- 
ing of experience and human contact, and of selí- 
fulfillment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

993. Rümke, H. C. Solved and unsolved problems 
in mental health. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 178- 
195.— The address of the President of the World 
Federation for Mental Health at the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Mental Health, Toronto, Canada, 
August 17th, 1954. In summarizing the state of the 
current situation, Rümke says, “. . . mental health 
finds itself in a pre-scientific stage, the stage in which 
medicine found itself in the time of Hippocrates. We 
already can describe some symptoms; we can sce 
some relations, and, aided by a little empirical knowl- 
edge and a little intuition, we endeavor to treat to 
remedy.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

994. Shibler, Herman L. Evaluation of a men- 
tal-health program. Yrbk. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 271-304.—Twelve of the most 
fundamental criteria against which a mental-health 
program can be evaluated as to its effectiveness are 
described. The author then describes the mental 
health program in the State of Michigan as a basis 
for allowing the reader to apply these criteria and 
thus evaluate this program. He concludes that “no 
state is doing more to solve these problems (mental 
health) . . . it would seem that the greatest weakness 
is shown in its relationship to the schools." It is 
pointed out, however, that through the development 
of child guidance clinics and public education, the 
program is having "a substantial effect on the prob- 
lem in the schools."—M. A. 5, eidenfeld. 

995. Super, Donald E. ии U., Меш 
York.) Transition іп the USA: from vocational 
guidance to counseling psychology. Bull. Ass. int. 
Psychotech., 1955, 4(1), 28-45.—The history of coun- 
seling psychology from vocational guidance and psy- 
chotherapy in the U. S. is traced. The organizations 
in the profession, the concepts, and the methods are 
evolving and there is stimulating promise for the 
future. French translation. 18 references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

996. Super, Donald Е. (Columbia U., New 
York.) "Transition: from vocational guidance to 
counseling psychology. J. counsel, Psychol., 1955, 
2, 3-9.—The origin and development of the field of 
counseling psychology are described. The discussion 
considers the philosophy, scope, method, and work 
setting of this occupation, and the structure of its 
professional organization —-M. М. Reece. 

997. U. S. National Advisory Mental Health 
Council. Community Services Committee. Sub- 
Committee on Evaluation of Mental Health Ac- 
tivities. Evaluation in mental health; a review of 
the problem of evaluating mental health activities. 
U. 5. Pub. Hith Serv. Pub., 1955, No. 413, x, 292 р. 
—This терогі comprises (1) an annotated bibliog- 
raphy (984 items) of studies concerned with evalua- 
tion, (2) theoretical and methodological considera- 
tions, (3) comments relating to mental health activity 
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areas, and (4) general observations and recommenda- 
tions.—A. J. Sprow. 


998. Vetter, August. Ausdruck und Symbol. 
(Expression and symbol.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 16-25.—The study of expressions is focused 
on the different characteristic movements of persons, 
while physiognomic study is directed to the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the body form and its various 
parts like the head or hand. Study of symbols, how- 
ever, as in the depth psychological study of dreams, 
is concerned with inner experience instead of the 
outer world. The seeming discrepancy between inner 
and outer approaches can be closed through under- 
standing that the expressive values of dream symbols 
are derived from the outer world primarily, and from 
the expressive values of natural phenomena.—E. W. 
Eng. 


(See also abstracts 159, 167, 173, 1471, 1480, 1485, 
1487, 1488, 1490, 1492, 1494, 1495, 1545, 1649) 
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999. Blenkner, Margaret. Predictive factors in 
the initial interview in family casework. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1954, 28, 65-73.—First interviews of 338 
cases were judged by experienced caseworkers ; judg- 
ments of movement made by writer and another staff 
member. Factors significantly related to number of 
interviews: (1) the problem with which the client 
sought help; (2) the client's response to the worker's 
proposals or suggestions for solution of the core or 
basic problem; (3) the client’s conception of the 
worker's role at the beginning of the interview; (4) 
the client's acceptance of the worker in a counseling 
role by the end of the interview. Factors related with 
positive movement and not significantly to the number 
of interviews: source of referral, problem area, in- 
sight, resistance and degree to which the client is 
overwhelmed.—J. J. Parnicky. 

1000. Brangwin, Lorna C. (Family Service 
Bureau, Oakland, Calif.) Marriage counseling— 
the viewpoint of the caseworker. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 155-162.—The characteristics of the case- 
work approach to and the process entailed in marital 
counseling are reviewed with special focus on the 
contribution of the family agency. The author deals 
with the principle of self-direction, the counseling 
process, modification of the conflict through counsel- 
ing, and the place of brief counseling service.—L. B. 
Costin. 

1001. Flemming, Edward L. | (Child Guidance 
Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) A positive approach to 
interviewing. Fed. Probation, 1954, 18(3), 15-19.— 
General statements concerning the initiation, develop- 


are given. The counselor’s personality is discussed 
and factors of special importance enumerated. Some 


ceptance an 


minishes negat L po 
to life, (3) the use of the person's inner resources 


i wth and development of personality, 
"nation without fear of censure offers a 
satisfying experience and (5) the feeling of contrib- 
th in facing reality is important. 
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1002. Knehr, Edeltraut. Kindliche Bildbeur- 
teilungen als Hilfsmittel bei der Psychodiagnose. 
(Children's judgment of pictures as a psychodiag- 
nostic aid.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 34-46.— 
To study children's social behavior 20 sketches por- 
traying childhood situations were selected from the 
works of Albert Hendschel (1834-1883). Children 
aged 5 to 14 are instructed to describe each sketch; 
suggest a title; and group the pictures according to 
likes and dislikes, giving the reasons for each choice. 
"Results obtained reflected on the children's stage of 
development, degree of differentiation and integration, 
moral judgment, and personal problems." French and 
English summaries.—H. P. David. 

1003. Mitchell, Howard E., Preston, Malcolm 
G., & Mudd, Emily H. (Marriage Council. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Counselors’ attitudes toward tech- 
nical aids to the counseling process. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 165-174.—A study of relationships between 
various counselor attitudes and their use of Marriage 
Council schedules. Data collected support the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) counselors and similar pro- 
fessional workers vary in their attitude toward the 
use of such technical research aids as the Marriage 
Council schedules; (2) the more workers use these 
schedules the more favorable become their attitudes 
toward their use; (3) initial attitude toward use 
seemed to grow directly out of counselor’s profes- 
sional orientation; (4) when counselors can see the 
“harmlessness” of the schedules to the client, they 
tend to become more accepting of their use; (5) “at- 
mosphere” in a given agency with regard to the inte- 
gration of evaluative procedures also is related to 
counselors’ change of attitude toward the schedules. 
—L. B. Costin. 

1004. Moers, Martha. Zur Frage der Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Graphologie und Psychologie. 
(Concerning the relationship between graphology and 
psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 84-98.—Al- 
though the fact is recognized that graphology as 
means of evaluating personality is by far not perfect 
it can be a valuable adjunct to the armamentarium 
of the psychologist. Both psychology and graphology 
can gain by enlarging and intensifying the mutual 
relationship—M. J. Stanford. К 

1005. Seeger, Edeltrud. Die dominante Bild- 
form. (The domineering form of the handwriting 
picture.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 116-123.—In 
analyzing handwriting the author sought a factor 
which was not comprised among the characteristics 
of movement and form but could be described in the 
same way as other features. In exploring this phe- 
nomenon the discovery was made that independent of 
movement, form, and space, in the handwriting of 
adults and also in the scribble of illiterates symbols 
appeared that had no connection with the forms of 
letters and kind of strokes. These emerging forms 
come to pass by accidental connection of strokes. 
The author considers them as a characteristic which 
dominates the handwriting and designates it “Domi- 
nante Bildform” (domineering form of the hand- 
writing) —M. J. Stanford. 


the popularity of children from their human figure 
drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 158-162.—The 
ability of five elementary school teachers to predict 
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a child’s popularity with his peers, as determined by 
sociometric techniques, from his figure drawings was 
compared with that of experienced clinical psycholo- 
gists. Though some teachers did well, the teacher 
group in general predicted less well than the psy- 
chologists; their choices were more related to the 
intellectual differences between the children and they 
were less aware of the factors influencing their 
choices than the psychologists. Data on the psy- 
chologists’ results are reported elsewhere. The Ss 
used here were 136 fourth and fifth graders ranging 
in IQ from 75 to 135.—L. B. Heathers. 

1007. Windle, Charles; McFann, Howard, & 
Ward, Joseph. (Fort Benning, Ga.) The effect 
of various interview techniques in evoking fear 
responses. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 171-173.— 
"Three interviewing techniques were employed in an 
attempt to evoke admissions of fear from 90 Airborne 
trainees who denied being afraid of jumping from the 
34-foot mock tower used in training. The technique 
of disagreeing with the subject's denial of fear was 
found to be more effective than the technique of show- 
ing surprise or the technique of over-amplifying his 
statement.” All Ss had already been eliminated from 
the training program, They were told their responses 
would be kept confidential, would not appear on their 
records or affect their status.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 9% у 594, 605, 1211, 1400, 
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1008. Altus, Grace Т. 
Schs, Calif.) Relationshi 
nonverbal parts of the CTMM and WISC. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 143-144.—Within a compara- 
ble school setting, the WISC and the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (CTMM) are “markedly com- 
parable as to group assessment and roughly com- 
parable as to individual scores and major break- 
down into verbal and nonverbal abilities."—/4. J, 
Bachrach. 


1009. Bash, K. W. Tes 


(Santa Barbara County 
between verbal and 
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1010. Behn-Eschenburg, Gertrud. 
with Dr. Herman Rorschach. 
19, 3-5.—The author discusses В. 
a parallel set of ink blots and tell 
veloped by her husband, Hans Behn-Eschenburg, who 
was a pupil of Rorschach’s—A. R, Jensen, 

1011. Berko, Martin J. (из. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Psychometric scatter: its ap- 
plication in the prediction of future mental de- 
velopment in cases of childhood brain-injury. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 16-18 —0On the 
basis of Binet-Simon test-retest data obtained 18 
months apart on 25 boys and 25 girls ranging in С.А. 
from 2-11 to 16, the scatter of relative "nongainers" 

and "gainers" (10 or more LQ. points) was studied. 
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The “gainers” showed a greater scatter, significant 
at the 5% level. “While it can be shown that, in 
many cases, gains in I.Q. are predictable, there is as 
yet no means of ascertaining the length of time that 
will elapse before the predicted scores will be ap- 
proximated.” The clinical value, rather than the 
statistical significance, of such analysis is indicated.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1012. Bokslag, J. G. H. Leeftijd en geslacht 
bij de Liischer-test en de invloed van de pro- 
efleider. (Аке and sex in the Liischer-test, and the 
influence of the examiner.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1954, 9, 497-516.—The Liischer-test was applied to 
300 male and 100 female adults by two different ex- 
aminers, the male subjects being divided into three 
age-groups. No significant age-differences were 
found but there were a number of sex differences in 
color preference, and a distinct influence of the ex- 
aminer on the results was noted.—R. Н. Howwink. 

1013. Bolton, Floyd B. (Public Schs, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.) Experiments with the Raven's Pro- 
gressive Matrics—1938, J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 629- 
633.—Data resulting from rather extensive experi- 
mentation using the Progressive Matrics with school 
children suggest that the test has significant correla- 
tion, ranging from .40 to .58, with accepted meas- 
ures of intelligence; that it can be administered with 
a time limit (35 minutes su; 
reliability; and that it is possible to derive usable 
LQ.'s from raw scores on the test. It did not, how- 
ever, prove to be a useful predictor of scholastic 
achievement at the 4th grade level.—M. Murphy. 

1014. Bren (Maudsley 
Hosp., erung der 
des Beweg- 


ggested) without reducing 


ri intelligence and a 
ich they were derived.” French 
s. 10 references.—H. P. David. 
‚ D. Aus der Geschichte der 
(From the history of the test 
-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4606-4613. 
—The author explains the nature of the psychological 
tests and traces their development, beginnin 
some historical roots of the t 
sance, through the 
mainly personality 
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1017. Buss, Arnold H., Wiener, Morton; Dur- 
kee, Ann, & Baer, Marc. (Carter Memorial Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) The measurement of anxiety 
in clinical situations. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
125-129.—"This study attempted to evaluate anxiety 
... in a clinical situation and relate this measure to 
anxiety as measured by the Taylor Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety.” Dividing the components of anxiety 
into “observed” (by the clinician) and “reported” 
(by the patient) it was found that the A scale has a 
“much higher relationship to the reported categories 
than to the observed categories,” an expected finding 
inasmuch as the A scale is composed of self-ratings 
by the patient. The results in general indicate that 
the A scale is a “fairly adequate measure of anxiety.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1018. Carleton, Frederick O., & Stacey, Chal- 
mers L, (Syracuse U., N. У.) An item analysis 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 149-154.— "Indices of item 
difficulty and item discrimination have been pre- 
sented for the items comprising the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for children as obtained from a group 
of 366 suspected mental defectives. While item dif- 
ficulties are roughly їп the same rank orders as those 
obtained with the standardization sample, they are 
not distributed normally and there appear to, be rela- 
tively few items of a moderate level of difficulty.” 
For more effective evaluation of mental defectives, it 
might be desirable to replace many of the present 
items with ones of comparable validity whose dif- 
ficulty indices are between 30 and 70.—L. B. Heathers. 

1019. Eron, Leonard D., Sultan, Florence, & 
Auld, Frank, Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
The application of a ps chometric scoring pro- 
cedure to a group modification of the Thematic 
Apperception Test (N-TAT). J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 83-89.—“A psychometric method of analysis 
of TAT stories derived from protocols obtained in 
the standard manner was extended to a group adapta- 
tion of the TAT which is used by the U. S. Navy. 
The test records of 100 systematically selected sub- 
mariners were analyzed for emotional tone, outcome, 
themes, level of interpretation, and perceptual dis- 
tortions. The reliability of the scales and check lists 
used was demonstrated to be of sufficiently high order 
to warrant their use with this type of administration 
and this type of subject. Both apperceptive and 
thematic norms are provided for the convenience of 
those using this adaptation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1020, Fauset, Charles Edwin. Changes in re- 
sponse to selected typical personality questionnaire 
items administered under three sets of directions. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 45-48.—Abstract. 

1021. Finney, Ben C. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calf.) The diagnostic discrimination of the “Basic 
Rorschach Score.” J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
96.—Brief report. Fe EARN 

1022. Flury, М. Zeichne Deine amilie. raw 
your family.) Prax, Kinderpsychol. Kinder psychiat., 
1954, 3, 117-125—The diagnostic significance of 
children’s drawings as a projective technique is dis- 
ctissed. Since the child does not draw what he sees 
but what he experiences and feels, drawings of his 
family are especially valuable in the recognition of 
emotional disturbance. The following criteria were 
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used in the interpretation of the drawings: (1) At- 
titude towards the task and spontaneous remarks. 
(2) Themes, elaborations, and expressions, as well as 
choice of colors. (3) Proportions, size, stance, place- 
ment of individuals drawn. (4) Omissions or addi- 
tions of people or objects. 4 illustrations. 14 refer- 
ences.—E. Schwerin. 

1023. Gallagher, James J. (Michigan State Coll., 
Е. Lansing.) Normality and projective techniques. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 50, 259-264.—The 
major purpose of this article is to point out how the 
concept of normality has been used and misused in 
research with projective techniques at the present 
time. 18 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

1024. George, C. E. (4. & M. Coll. Texas, Col- 
lege Station.) Stimulus value of the Rorschach 
cards: a composite study. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
17-20.—The rank orders of preference for the Ror- 
schach cards by various groups are compared and 
correlated with each other, with the rank order for 
frequency of sex responses, with Beck's Z (com- 
plexity), and with order of presentation. More in- 
telligent Ss apparently prefer more complex cards. 
There was a negative correlation between the sexual 
significance and preference rank orders, which offers 
support for the concept of "sex shock." The findings 
have "implications for the concepts of color dynamics, 
sex shock (reaction formation ?), and the hypothesized 
relationship between intelligence and preference for 
complex cards.”—A. К. Jensen. 

1025. Gluck, Martin R. (Mental Hygiene Con- 
sult. Service, Fort Lewis, Wash.) The relationship 
between hostility in the TAT and behavioral hos- 
tility. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 21-26.—After taking 
the TAT (only 6 cards) 30 psychiatric patients were 
subjected to a hostility provoking situation and were 
rated for degree of overt hostility or aggression. 
These ratings showed no significant correlation with 
the amount of hostility expressed in TAT fantasies. 
“The amount of hostility which a patient displays in 
his TAT record is, by itself, not a reliable index as 
to whether stress will provoke him to hostile (overt) 
behavior.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1026. Green, Meredith W., & Ewert, Josephine 
C. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Normative 
data on Progressive Matrices (1947). J. consult. 
Psychol, 1955, 19, 139-142.— The Progressive Ma- 
trices devised by Raven were administered by means 
of slides to 1,214 school children between the ages 
of 6-0 and 12-5 years. Scores on the Progressive 
Matrices correlated to about the same degree with in- 
telligence tests which stress verbal elements as those 
which stress non-verbal aspects. "Therefore, it would 
appear that the Progressive Matrices cannot be 
thought of as a test of nonverbal reasoning ability but 
instead should be considered as a test of fairly com- 
Los intellectual reasoning processes.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

1027. Greenbaum, Richard S. (Dade Co. Child 
Guid. Clinic, Miami, Fla.) A note on the use of 
the Word Association Test as an aid to interpret- 
ing the Bender-Gestalt. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 27- 
29-—A technique is described for obtaining richer 
information from the Bender-Gestalts of children. 
After the standard administration, the S is asked 
what each figure reminds him of. On the S's follow- 
ing visit, he is given the Rapaport-Gill-Shafer word 
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association list with his associations to the Bender- 
Gestalt figures inserted. The responses to these words 
are then inserted again later in the word association 
list and further associations obtained. Case ex- 
amples showing the value of this technique are given. 
—4A. R. Jensen. 

1028. Günzburg, H. C. Projection in drawings. 
A case study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 72- 
81—"Drawings of a ‘man’ executed by а feeble- 
minded patient in the course of ten years have been 
presented together with a biographical sketch of the 
patient’s unsettled life during that period. It has been 
suggested: that marked qualitative changes in the 
stereotyped conception of the human figure drawings 
can be regarded as unconscious expression of this pa- 
tient’s emotional life. These drawings suggest also 
that an investigator has to be extremely careful in 
accepting drawings for intelligence estimates as they 
are very vulnerable to the effects of emotional dis- 
turbances. On the other hand such drawings offer a 
valuable opportunity to study the emotional life of 
patients whose responses to other projective tech- 
niques are often disappointingly ‘flat. "—C. L. Winder, 

1029, Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Observations on the measurement of moral char- 
acter. Relig. Educ., 1955, 50, 156-161.— The as- 
sumptions underlying objective measuring instru- 
ments and projective techniques are discussed. The 
techniques used in other fields must be shaped to bear 
on the central concerns of religious education —G. К. 
Morlan. 

1030. Jackson, C. V. Qm Hosp. Nervous Dis- 
eases, Queen Square, London.) Estimating impair- 
ment on Wechsler Bellevue subtests. J. clim. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 137-143.—"A review of the literature 
Shows that deterioration indices based on weighted 
scores have been shown to be invalid, and that Vo- 
cabulary and Information scores provide the best 
baseline for scatter analysis. A technique is de- 
scribed in which a patient's scores are compared with 
the mean scores for his age. A difference of more 
than one sigma score (or Z Score) between ‘hold’ 
Subtests and any 'don't hold' subtest is considered to 
indicate impairment on that subtest. As a corollary, 
the influence of age on mean subtest Scores is illus- 
trated.” 33 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

1031. Kahn, Theodore С. (USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Randolph AF Base, Tex.) Cross validation 
of the organic brain pathology scale for a test of 
symbol arrangement. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
130.—Brief report. 

1032. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
non.) A factorial study of tests of color-form at- 
titudes. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 295-307.—After survey- 
ing some of the literature on response to color or 
color-form in test situations, it was speculated that 
either each color test was measuring a specific at- 
titude or that there was a general factor running 
through such tests. Factor analysis of color test data 

from 200 normal Ss revealed that a general factor 
runs through all the tests, indicating that the tests 
could be measuring along a common dimension. The 
average r between the tests was only .28, showing 
that results based on different single tests were hardly 
comparable. 16 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

1033. King, Gerald F. (VA Hosp., Battle Creek, 

Mich.) Rorschach and Levy movement responses ; 
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a research note. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 193- 
195.—The number of rejections and the mean RT's 
on the Levy Movement Blots were compared for high 
(M23) and low (М &1) M groups on the Ror- 
schach. Each Rorschach group consisted of 30 Ss 
equated for age, education, IQ, degrees of confusion 
and cooperation, NP diagnosis, and number of Ror- 
schach responses. “No relationship was found be- 
tween the perception of M on the Rorschach and Levy 
Movement Blots. The difference in the instructions 
of the two tests was emphasized as the contributing 
factor."—L. B. Heathers. 

1034. Kuhn, R. Der Rorschach-Versuch. (The 
Rorschach-Test.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4618- 
4622.—A short outline of the prehistory of the Ror- 
Schach Test (Leonardo da Vinci, Kerner, Müller, 
Binet, Van Ness, Dearborn, Raybakov, Hens) and an 
exposition of its nature and significance, Rorschach's 
portrait.—M. Choynowshi, 

1035. Layton, Wilbur L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) "Theory and research on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank: a conference report. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 10-12.—This report notes 
the "highlights" of a number of papers given at an 
institute on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
held at the University of Minnesota which will be 
fully reported in book form. These brief notes in- 
clude: an eighteen-year longitudinal report on in- 
terests, the use of the Strong Interest Blank in 
counseling, the theoretical basis of interests, the de- 
velopment of interests, the validity of the Vocational 
Interest Blank, measurement and prediction of the 
permanence of interest, some correlates of interest 
maturity in early adolescence, normative data on the 
Strong Blank, problems of method in interest meas- 
urement, and problems of item form and criterion 
group definition.—M. M. Reece. 

1036. Lazarus, Richard S., & Oldfield, Margaret. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Rorschach responses 
and the influence of color. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 356- 
372—"The main conclusions offered by the authors 
are that, even in the restricted use of usual details 
rather than whole Rorschach inkblots, color plays a 
very minor role in determining group reactions to 
inkblots. Moreover, the extent of that role depends 
upon the ambiguity of the blots, it being greater for 
ambiguous blots than for nonambiguous blots. We 
should be examining structural and other types of 
factors as well as personality variables when we ex- 
periment with reactions to inkblots.—M. O. Wilson. 

1037. Lindzey, Gardner, & Herman, Peter S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) "Thematic Ap- 
perception Test: A note on reliability and situa- 
tional validity. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 36-42.— 
Three studies are reported. The first examined the 
split-half reliabilities of six TAT variables based on 
stories told to eight cards. The split-half reliability 
coefficients Were significant but very low. The second 
study examined the repeat reliability of the TAT after 
an interval of two months. The “correlations were 
significantly positive and surprisingly high consider- 
ing the factors that might be expected to interfere 
with complete consistency." The third study ex- 
amined the effects on the TAT of a Severe social frus- 
tration experience by contrasting protocols of 20 Ss 
before and after the experience. The direction of 
change of 12 variables was predicted and was con- 
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firmed for 11 variables, 5 of which were significant 
at the .05 level. “... the changes produced in TAT 
performance through induction of temporary or situa- 
tional states in the Ss were psychologically meaning- 
ful and provided evidence for the sensitivity of the in- 
strument to such psychological variation.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 


1038. Little, Kenneth B. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
& Schneidman, Edwin S. The validity of thematic 
projective technique interpretations. J. Pers., 1955, 
23, 285-294.—"The validity of inferences made from 
thematic projective techniques was tested using an 
interpreter population of 17 experts working with the 
TAT and MAPS protocols of one subject. The 
criterion was the consensus, in the form of a gen- 
eral factor, of 29 clinicians on the basis of a com- 
plete clinical record of the same subject. The results 
indicated that the test interpreters formed into clus- 
ters on the basis of their relative preference for 
“dynamic type inferences or for inferences as to the 
psychopathology presented by the subject.” 10 refer- 
ences.—M. О. Wilson. 

1039. Lyon, William, & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
(U. Hawaii, Honolulu 14.) Picture-Frustration 
Study responses of institutionalized and non-in- 
stitutionalized boys in Hawaii. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 71-83.—" Analysis of the responses centered 
around four problems: (a) the applicability of Rosen- 
zweig’s Mainland norms to Hawaii; (b) the effects 
of institutionalization at some period during child- 
hood; (c) the effects of length of institutionalization, 
and (d) the role of ethnic ifferences. Results point 
to the advisability of establishing. local norms—at 
least for Hawaii" Institutionalization and length of 
institutionalization did not produce significantly dif- 
ferent results than non-institutionalization. Within 
the group of institutionalized boys, "it was found that 
part-Hawaiians seem to be much more influenced by 
the conditions of institutionalization than other boys.’ 
—J. C. Franklin. x К 

1040. McPherson, Marion ite. europsy- 
chiat. Clin., St. Louis, Mo.), & Pepin, Loretta A. 
Consistency of reproductions of Bender-Gestalt 
designs. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 163-166.— In 
this study 32 subjects," members of a senior college 
course, "duplicated all the Bender-Gestalt designs on 
paper and five of them by placing pieces of felt on a 
felt board. Their performances were rated as to 
degree of similarity to the standard stimuli on both 
media and the ratings obtained on the two compared. 
The results indicate that uniformity actually occurs a 
minimum of 77% of its theoretical possibility and 
that total disagreement or extreme disagreement oc- 
curs only 696 of the time. These data are inter- 
preted as indicating that the reproduction of the 
Bender-Gestalt figures is more influenced by covert 
perceptual responses than by motor techniques." The 


response characteristics scored are listed.—L. B. 


Heathers. NU dis 

. Matarazzo, Joseph V., illips, Jeanne 
5. рш» U., St. Louis, Mo.) Digit symbol 
performance as а function of increasing levels of 
anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 131-134.— 
A curvilinear relationship Was predicted between per- 
formance on the Digit Symbol subtest from the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. The Digit Symbol subtest 
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was extended from the 67-item form on the Wechsler 
to a 175-item one. 119 subjects were placed in five 
groups, ranging from low to high anxiety. The pre- 
diction of the relationship was partially borne out, 
with the “performance of the middle groups being 
superior to that of [subjects] in the low anxious 
group but, despite a trend in the predicted direction, 
the hypothesis was not confirmed for the middle and 
high anxious groups.” Factors other than anxiety 
are involved in ability to learn. "Accordingly, cor- 
relational techniques would appear necessary in the 
design of future studies utilizing the Taylor scale." 
—A. J. Bachrach 


1042. Matsuoka, Takeshi. (Yamanashi U., 
Japan.) CST no PRC ni yoru jinkaku no shindan. 
(Diagnosis of personality by the predominant re- 
sponse color of Color Symbolism Test. ) Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 25, 83-92.—The color ог color-group most 
often chosen by an individual in response to the Color 
Symbolism Test (devised by the author) is called his 
“predominant response color" or PRC. The PRC's 
of schizophrenics, neurotics and delinquents were 
compared with those of normals. Red was found to 
occur significantly more frequently as PRC in the 
three deviant groups than in the normals. In addi- 
tion to red, frequent PRC's for the schizophrenics 
were the grouping of (1) blue-violet, purple, red- 
violet, and of (2) unsaturated red violet; for the 
neurotics the grouping of pink, orange, yellow-green; 
and for the delinquents black. No sex difference nor 
relationship between one’s PRC and favorite color 
was found. In Japanese with English abstract on 
р. 154.—A. M. Niyekawa. 


1043. Matteson, Ross W. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Experience-interest relationships as 
measured by the Activity Check List. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 13-16.—"A. composite experience- 
interest inventory, formulated in terms of the ex- 
periences actually available to students was un- 
dertaken." The inventory, named the Activity Check 
List, contains 200 items, Responses "are keyed to 
10 categories of experience-interest.” The inven- 
tory is not yet entirely standardized but norms are 
available on several classifications of students based 
on over 2000 cases. Reported reliability coefficients 
for the 10 categories range from .76 to .94. Correla- 
tions between experience and ‘interest on these cate- 
gories are also presented. The results of preliminary 
investigations “appear to justify use for longitudinal 
studies of changes in the experiential and interest 
patterns of students.”—M. M. Reece. 


1044. Meer, Bernard. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
relative difficulty of the Rorschach cards. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 43-53.—It was hypothesized that the 
Rorschach cards are not of equal difficulty. High 
rank order correlations between reaction time, form 
level of the first response, and subjective judgments 
of ease-difficulty support the hypothesis that the cards 
are not of equal difficulty. Factors related to dif- 
ficulty are the relative ambiguity of the whole stimu- 
lus and the location of the least ambiguous form in 
the blot. The concept of color shock as a neurotic 
indicator was not supported. 35 references.—4. R. 
Jensen. 

1045. Miller, Jerome S., & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The diagnostic significance 
of usual and unusual TAT stories. J. consult. Psy- 
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chol., 1955, 19, 91-95.—The hypothesis that “judges 
using a blind matching technique will more often 
ascribe unusual TAT stories to corresponding psycho- 
therapy records of subjects than they will correctly 
ascribe usual stories” was tested. Each of 35 psy- 
chotherapy patients provided a usual and an unusual 
story which were “reliably obtained.” The results 
of the matching did not confirm the hypothesis at a 
statistically significant level, although "each type of 
story was matched significantly better than chance." 
Usual or stereotyped TAT stories should not be over- 
looked in evaluating a patient.—4. J. Bachrach. 

1046. Mosak, Harold H. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, 
Ш.) Language and the interpretation of “sexual” 
symbolism. J., consult. Psychol. 1955, 19, 108.— 
Brief report. 

1047. Mussen, Paul H., & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The effects of sexual stimu- 
lation under varying conditions on TAT sexual 
responsiveness. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 90.— 
Brief report. 

1048, Peek, Roland M., & Olson, Gordon W. 
(Hastings St. Hosp, Hastings, Minn.) The 
Bender-Gestalt recall as an index of intellectual 
functioning. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 185-188 — 
“A study of the relationship between intellectual func- 
tion on the Shipley-Hartford scale and the Bender- 
Gestalt recall for 193 neuropsychiatric in-patients re- 
veals a correlation of .34 (p. < .001) between intel- 
lectual efficiency as measured by the S-H CQ and the 
number of B-G figures correctly recalled. . . . The 
difference in number of B-G figures recalled for high 
and low scores on the [higher] S-H subtest is .87 
figures (p. <. 05)... when CQ is controlled the dif- 
ference between number of figures recalled in high 
and low-scoring groups is statistically insignificant, 
as is the resulting correlation between intellectual 
level and number of figures recalled. It therefore ap- 
pears that the B-G recall is quantitatively associated 
with intellectual efficiency but not necessarily with 
intellectual ability."—L. B. Heathers. 

1049. Plumb, Galen R., & Charles, Don C. 
Scoring difficulty of Wechsler comprehension re- 
sponses, J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 179-183.—This 
study attempted to determine amount of agreement 
among judges with varying degrees of training and 
experience in scoring 254 actual responses to the last 
nine items of the Wechsler Comprehension Subtest. 
Experts as well as graduate students disagreed sig- 
nificantly among each other. Kinds of responses 
which appear to cause difficulties in scoring were 
enumerated. Suggestions for increasing agreement in 
scoring were made—F. Costin. 

1050. Popplestone, John A. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Scoring colored responses in 
paintings. J, clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 191—193. 
Twenty non-organic, non-mentally deficient, consecu- 
tive NP hospital admissions were given the Ror- 
schach and a painting task in a generally counter- 
balanced order. In the painting Task S was given a 

large sheet of paper, chromatic and achromatic pig- 
ments, and asked to paint something. The paintings 
were scored for C and C’ qualities; these scores were 
compared with the corresponding Rorschach scores, 
“Quantitative measures of ability to structure color 
and the responsiveness to it on the two tasks failed 
to reveal a relationship. However, qualitative com- 
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parisons indicated that Rorschach rigidity, adequacy, 
and bizarreness tend to be expressed in color use 
mannerisms in painting."—L. B. Heathers. 

1051. Porteus, Stanley D. The maze test— 
recent advances. Palo Alto, California: Pacific 
Books, 1955. 71 p. $2.00.—An extension of the 
original Maze Test has been devised to reduce prac- 
tice-learning as a result of the readministration of 
the same test. Recently it has been established that 
the Maze is useful as a socio-industrial index and as 
a measure of social inadequacy. Further, the Maze 
has been demonstrated sensitive to loss of social 
function and planning capacity following psycho- 
surgery; later applications of the test have shown the 
deficit regained, due, probably, to practice-learning. 
Use of the extension should improve test-retest re- 
liability coefficients. The author proposes that the 
Maze and its extension be used to select patients for 
psychosurgery. A guide to the use of the combined 
series is included with supplementary directions. 25 
references.—S. M. Dominic. 

1052. Posthuma, F. J. Taalkundige aanteken- 
ingen bij een test voor verbale inprenting. (Lin- 
guistic annotations to a verbal test of memory.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1954, 9, 526-534.—A single item 
of the Stanford Intelligence Test was studied exten- 
sively by means of phonograph recordings. It is 
stressed, that the value of a verbal test largely de- 
pends on the adaptation of the language form to the 
specific idiom of the groups to be tested. This must 
be well born in mind in the translation of verbal 
tests into different languages—R. Н. Houwink. 

1053. Powers, Wiliam T., & Hamlin, Roy M. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Relationship between diag- 
nostic category and deviant verbalizations on the 
Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 120-124. 
—Five groups representing a "rough continuum of 
'schizophrenic' disorganization" in terms of deviant 
responses, socially adjusted subjects, anxiety neu- 
rotics, "latent" schizophrenics, paranoid schizophrenics, 
and catatonic schizophrenics were studied. Using the 
delta scores developed by Watkins and Stauffacher 
it was possible to assign a weighting to each deviant 
response and obtain significant correlations for each 
of the diagnostic groups.—4A. J. Bachrach, 

1054. Pruschy-Béjarano, Ruth. L’apport de 
Szondi a la psychanalyse. La dialectique pulsion- 
nelle. (The contribution of the Szondi test to psy- 
choanalysis. The dialectic of drives.) Rev. franç. 
Psychanal., 1954, 18, 386-449.—The Szondi test is 
surveyed from several aspects : description, rationale, 
variations of need manifestations, the drive system 
with its sixteen tendencies, profiles and protocols, 
Statistical and empirical methods of interpretation, 
the dynamic dialectic, functional and dialectical struc- 
ture of the unconscious ego, protective drive, valida- 
tion, etc.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1055. Rafi, A. A. (Netherne Hosp., Surrey, En К) 
The discriminative power of the Seane tt 
battery in adult mental patients. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 135-138.—The Strauss-Lehtinen bat- 
tery for detecting brain injury in children was ap- 
plied to 80 adult mental hospital patients. The Mar- 
ble-Board, Figure-Background, and Tactual Motor 
tests were found, with quantitative scoring, to dis- 
criminate between “brain-damaged patients and bright 
or dull patients without brain damage. The dis- 
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crimination between brain-damaged and mentally de- 
fective patients was much less satisfactory, but it is 
suggested that systematic item analysis might im- 
prove it.”—A. J, Bachrach. 

1056. Rohrer, J. H., Hoffman, E. L., Bagby, J. 
W., Jr., Herrmann, Robert S., & Wilkins, W. L. 
The group-administered Rorschach as a research 
instrument: reliability and norms. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 59(8), No. 393, 13 p.—A group of 
1,000 Marine candidates for officer’s commissions and 
a group of 374 Navy officers, ranging from Ensign to 
Commander in grade were administered a group 
Rorschach. Differences in scores between these two 
groups were found and could not be attributed to 
chance fluctuation. Both groups differed from nor- 
mal superior adult Rorschach patterns which sug- 
gests that “specific norms should be developed for 
different sub-populations of the normal superior adult 
male population.” The group procedures yield re- 
sults that “do not differ greatly from those usually 
reported for similar populations under conditions of 
individual administration.” 23 references.—M. A 
Seidenfeld. 

1057. Sánchez-Jiménez, Julián. Por una sim- 
bología universal del Test Rorschach. (For a uni- 
versal symbology of the Rorschach Test) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 39-54.—A uni- 
versal symbology for the Rorschach Test is proposed 
and its advantages are mentioned. The proposal is 
preceded by an exposition of Rorschach and his 
method, the work of his followers, the prestige of the 
test and future use, theoretical insufficiency of pro- 
jective techniques, universality of science, etc. 17 
references. English summary.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

1058. Schneider, Ernst. Ausarbeitung eines 
Versuchsprotokolls durch Hermann Rorschach. 
(Analysis of an experimental protocol by Hermann 
Rorschach.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 62-72.— 
A presentation of an original case analysis by Her- 
mann Rorschach, complete with test protocol, inter- 
pretative notes, formulation, and psychiatric case his- 
tory. The patient was a hospitalized single 25 year 
old woman who carried a final diagnosis of “catatonia 
on a psychopathic basis."—H. P. David. 

1059. Secord, Paul F. (Emory U., Ga.) "Per- 
sonality integration" in responses to self-inven- 
tories. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 308-316.—Diversity scores 
have not been demonstrated as a measure of person- 
ality integration because the data on which their 
validity has been assumed have been inconclusive. 
10 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

1060. Spreen, Otfried. Stirnhernverletzte im 
Rorschach-Versuch. Zur Frage eines “typischen 
Syndroms.” (Frontal brain injuries on the Ror- 
schach test; the problem of a “typical syndrome.” ) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 3-23.—Since behavioral 
symptoms of frontal brain injuries are not uniform, 
it seems inappropriate to search for a “typical Ror- 
schach syndrome.” Instead, efforts should be di- 
rected towards differentiating between dorsal and 
basal injuries. The former often show signs of re- 
tardation, constriction, and perplexity, while the lat- 
ter produce Rorschach indications of repression, irri- 
tability, rigidity, and lack of ideation. Three case il- 
lustrations are cited. French and English summaries. 


44 references—H. P. David. 
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1061. Stagner, Ross; Lawson, Edwin D., & Mof- 
fitt, J. Weldon. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The Krout 
Personal Preference Scale: a factor-analytic study. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 103-113.—“The first edi- 
tion of KPPS was administered to 200 males and 200 
females, students in introductory psychology. The 
ten items in each subtest were intercorrelated and the 
three best representatives chosen. These were similar 
but not identical for the two sexes. The thirty items 
selected were inter-correlated and factor analyzed, 
using both centroid and principal axes solutions. 
Quartimax rotation led to meaningful structure for 
both males and females. The evidence favors the 
view that there are ten factors necessary to account 
for most of the variance. However, they do not fit 
theoretical expectations in a completely satisfactory 
way.”—L. B, Heathers. 

1062. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) A note concerning Brown’s ‘On the Con- 
stancy of the І.О.” J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 545-547. 
—Results reported by Brown (see 25: 5172) on the 
stability of the Т.О. for children tested in the 1st 
grade with the 1916 Stanford-Binet and again 12 
years later with either the Army Alpha or the Otis 
Higher Examination are analyzed. Such analysis 
shows that whatever may have been the peculiarities 
of Brown’s sample they were such as to lead to “freak 
results.” The results in effect indicate a greater sta- 
bility than is found when Forms L and M of the 1937 
Stanford-Binet are given less than a week apart.— 
M. Murphy. 

1063. Stewart, Ursula G., & Leland, Lorraine A. 
Lowenfeld Mosaics made by first grade children. 
J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 62-66.—The authors de- 
scribe the variety of performances on the Lowenfeld 
Mosaic test and certain intellectual and personality 
correlates of 100 unselected first grade children.— 
A. R. Jensen. 

1064. Tait, C. Downing, Jr., & Ascher, Robert C. 
Inside-of-the-body test. А preliminary report. 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 139-148.—"'Draw the in- 
side of the body, including all the organs." Pre- 
liminary study of drawings collected from group test- 
ing procedures with 100 Naval Academy candidates, 
150 psychiatric and medical patients, and 22 6th grade 
students, suggested the possible usefulness of this 
method as a screening technique. “The quality of 
the drawing afforded some useful indications of per- 
sonality and psychopathology."—L. A. Pennington. 

1065. Tong, John E. Abstraction ability and 
impairment. The Barrow Hospital Sorting Test 
in clinical psychological testing. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 28, 19-28.—The current paper describes 
the use of a modified scoring system for the Sorting 
test, and the application of the test to a group of 
psychotic and non-psychotic subjects. The relative 
difficulty of the subtests is examined, and the rela- 
tionship of the test scores and diagnostic signs to 
those of the Wechsler Vocabulary and Similarities 
Tests, the Raven Matrices test and Rorschach test 
features, is also described. The effect of age and sex 
is discussed, and it is shown that the main differential 
sign (patterning) may be related to Rorschach diag- 
nostic signs. Certain practical issues concerning the 
use of the test are also touched upon, e.g. its use witt 
severely disturbed patients and those of low intelli- 
gence, the possibility of modifications and the ques- 
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tion of the test providing information not gained from 
other tests or clinical examination."—C. L. Winder. 

1066. Ungricht, Jean. Der “Sohn-Aufsatz” als 
psychodiagnostisches Hilfsmittel. (The “son-es- 
зау” as a psychodiagnostic tool.) Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol, Anwend., 1955, 14, 27-45.—In connection with 
vocational counseling candidates were given the task 
to write out in longhand a story beginning with the 
sentence “The son put his hands on his back and 
looked through the window into the night... .” The 
essays served as samples for graphological analysis, 
for judging verbal ability, and for a content analysis 
with respect to personality traits, attitudes, and family 
situations, Ten essays are reported and commented 
upon. French and English summaries.—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

1067. Utsugi, Etsuko, & Ohtsuki, Katsuko. A 
study on the human figure drawing of children. 
Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 131-146.—In a study 
of 300 children, drawing level and intellectual de- 
velopment show correlations. They reveal person- 
ality development as well. Juvenile delinquents show 
deviations such as omission of hands or legs. In 
postencephalitis, results are below actual mental level. 
Drawing the human figure is a tension release and 
has therapeutic value. French and German summa- 
ries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1068. Xydias, N. Un test de situations appliqué 
au Congo belge. [S test with problems suitable to 
the Belgian Congo.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 109— 
123.—Теп situations are presented by photographs; 
S completes each story by telling what the hero would 
do and why. 40 Bantu laborers, aged 18-40, took the 
test. The author admits the test is not wholly valid, 
primarily because the S's tried to make their stories 
fit the motives of a Western civilization, particularly 
with regard to work, rather than their own true in- 
clinations. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

1069. Zaragoza, José. Psicograma. (Psycho- 
ay Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 
123-151.—The Wartegg Test is found to be valuable 
in the study of imagination, as it is expressed by 
means of drawings. Brief outlines are given of a 
series of tests employed by the author in measuring 
intelligence: Donnaievsky's test, Kharkoff’s test, De- 
croly's test, and the Form-Board Test.—E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

1070. Zecca, G. (Genoa U., Italy. La prova di 
Rorschach nell bambino: condizioni d'esame e 
modalita d'esecuzione. (Rorschach test in children: 
conditions of examination and modalities of adminis- 
tration.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 50- 
68.—The general problem of the administration of 
Rorschach to children is presented. The author ana- 
lyzes in detail: (1) the applicability of the test to 
children, the preparation for the test, and the pres- 
entation of the plates, (2) the reaction times, and 
special examination techniques, (3) prodding and in- 
terruptions during the test, (4) inquiry (questions 
after the test), (5) complementary examinations: 
parallel series, substitutive tests, and drawing tests. 
The study is based on contemporary Rorschach litera- 
ture and original research of the author at the In- 

stitute of Psychology of the University of Genoa, 
Italy. 19-item bibliography. French, German, Eng- 
lish summaries.—4. Manoil. 
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1071. Zulliger, Hans. Erfahrungen und Pro- 
bleme mit dem Formdeutversuch bei Jugendlichen, 
(Experiences and problems with the ink-blot test with 
children.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 262-274.—On 
basis of his experiences the author believes that the 
generally held opinion about the coarctated experience 
type in children's ink-blot test records is incorrect, 
Records with coarctated experience type have been 
obtained only because of circumstances influencing 
the test situation, such as attitude of examiner, place, 
etc. The author recommends to use more than one 
test suggesting either several ink-blot tests or differ- 
ent tests.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 71, 88, 89, 91, 129, 598, 616, 630, 
664, 733, 1165, 1194, 1239, 1338, 1368, 1421, 1437, 
1438, 1466, 1468, 1678) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


1072. Alexander, Franz. The psychosomatic ap- 
proach in medical therapy. Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 284-300.—A. con- 
stitutional vulnerability often decides the organ 
bearing the onslaught of emotional conflict. The 
knowledge of specific psychosomatic correlations in 
different chronic diseases makes a more direct and ac- 
tive therapeutic approach possible in the complete 
treatment of the patient. Several disease entities are 
discussed in the light of psychogenesis. Somatic han- 
dling alone seldom brings about permanent cure. 
Chronic emotional sitmulation resulting from con- 
flicts affecting the diseased organ system must also 
be eliminated or reduced. French and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1073. Alexander, Leo. ^ Epinephrine-Mecholyl 
Test (Funkenstein Test) ; its value in determining 
the recovery potential of patients with mental dis- 
ease. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 496— 
514.—Blood pressure changes and “psychological re- 
sponse" first to epinephrine and next to metacholine 
chloride in 201 consecutive outpatients are statistically 
studied in relation to later improvement in various 
treatment regimens. Results indicated that "the re- 
соуегу potential is positively correlated with the 
intensity of the autonomic responses elicited." This 
finding is refined by reference to diagnostic groups 
and to categories of therapy procedures. The test 
"exceeds the predictive value of clinical diagnosis."— 
L. A. Pennington. 

„1074. Annau, Désiré. Clinical aspects of com- 
bined psychiatric treatments. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 111, 734-742.—Clinical cases are cited to show 
that various psychiatric treatments have characteris- 
tic effects. Since “риге” cases are so rare, it is 
argued that a combination of the different methods 
will give more satisfactory results. 23 references. — 
М. Н. Pronko. 

1075. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. An indication 
for group psychotherapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 93-98.—Group transference is believed to be highly 
intensified and multidimensional through primary and 
secondary polarities. The primary polarity needs to 
be first adequately structured in individual treatment. 
The patient’s suitability for group psychotherapy is 
then estimated by his reaction to the prescription and 
“trial” of the group experience. The increased anx- 
iety is dealt with as any other resistance material 
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which avoids traumatization of those who “fail.”— 
C. T. Bever. 

1076. Bierer, Joshua. Clubs de thérapie sociale. 
(Social therapy clubs.) Hyg. ment., 1954, No. 3, 
75-84. (Encéphale, 1954, 43-6, Suppl. 3.)—The or- 
ganization and characteristics of social therapy clubs, 
the first of which was founded in 1938, are described. 
The club is a place where various forms of treatment 
(group psychotherapy, work, art, music, “situational 
therapy") can be practiced. Three case reports.— 
A. L. Benton. 

1077. Bierer, J. Die therapeutischen Social 
Clubs. (The therapeutic social clubs.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 58-64.—Description 
of social clubs made up of mental patients during and 
after hospitalization. Such clubs place the emphasis 
on understanding everyday experiences and afford an 
opportunity for the collaboration of many different 
kinds of workers in treatment. It is particularly use- 
ful for asocial patients or for those with problems in 
social adaptation. Various forms of club organiza- 
tion are reviewed.—E. W. Eng. 

1078. Bierer, Joshua. Transference in the light 
of Adlerian theory and its developments. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 250- 
266.—In psychoanalysis, the development of the trans- 
ference concept includes a change in ratio of par- 
ticipation and activity of patient and therapist and a 
tendency to include other factors besides the reactiva- 
tion of early sex wishes; whereas in individual psy- 
chology, there is a tendency to greater appreciation 
of the emotional factor. These two developments 
show a convergent, not a divergent, tendency. The 
quest still remains: do different personalities of 
therapists and different illnesses require a funda- 
mentally different relationship or only a difference in 
degree and quality. French and German summaries. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1079. Blair, Donald A. S. The thera eutic social 
club: an important measure of social rehabilita- 
tion in the treatment of psychiatric cases. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 54-62—A discussion of the 
Therapeutic Social Club as a technique for aiding the 
mentally ill to recovery. Both in-patient and out- 
patient clubs are briefly reviewed with case reports 
included to substantiate the values contributed by this 
treatment modality. Clubs have also been established 
for the more severely deteriorated patient on closed 
wards with apparently excellent results. Blair urges 
more general appreciation for the contribution such 
clubs can make to the restoration of mental health.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1080. Born, Helmut. Die Bedeutung der Aus- 
drucksphünomene für die Behandlung der Neu- 
rosen. (The significance of expressive phenomena in 
the treatment of neuroses.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 5, 75-82.—Not only do various affective 
states influence expressive behavior, but the forms of 
expressive behavior can, conversely, lead to changes 
of affect. The conscious cultivation of more open, 
relaxed or confident forms of walking, speaking, hand- 
writing, and particularly breathing, has been found 
to be extremely valuable in conjunction with estab- 
lished methods for treating neuroses. | Singing, and 
above all, gymnastics and dancing suited to various 
physical forms of neurotic inhibition have been used 
with considerable value. 21 references.—E. W. Eng. 
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1081. Bornsztajn, Maurycy.  Psychochirurgia, 
jej wartosé lecznicza i teoretyczna dla psychiatrii. 
(Psychosurgery, its therapeutic and theoretical value 
for psychiatry.) Neurol., Neurochirurg., Psychiat. 
Polska, 1951, 1, 55-67.— The author explains the na- 
ture of psychosurgery and its mode of acting, and, 
quoting the voices of some Western authorities, de- 
cidedly condemns the value of lobotomy and its modi- 
fications. He stresses the lack of ethical justification 
and states that psychosurgery is scientifically un- 
founded, based on vulgar mechanistic and materialis- 
tic premises, gives no positive therapeutical results 
and impoverishes the personality of the patient. It 
has no theoretical justification in psychiatry and 
should be abandoned. Russian and English summa- 
ries.—M. Choynowskt. 


1082. Boss, M. Eróffnungs-Ansprache des Kon- 
gress-Prüsidenten. (Opening remarks by the pre- 
siding officer.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1954, 2, 205-209.—Fifty years after its 
conception, transference remains Freud's greatest con- 
tribution and the principal theme of an international 
congress of therapists. Two dangers must be avoided : 
explaining away the obscurities dormant in the trans- 
ference concept by slogans and wasting time in idle 
talk about empty concepts and splitting up into hostile 
factions because of resistance to individual aspects. 
"The modern elimination of distance seems only to have 
created greater distance among individuals. Thera- 
pists have the obligation of creating and indicating: 
paths of transference from person to person.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


1083. Bronner, Alfred. The role of sodium amy- 
tal in psychotherapy and diagnosis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1955, 9, 234-242.—“‘In summary, this paper 
has attempted to give a rationale and a description of 
the use of sodium amytal as an aid in therapy and 
diagnosis. It has especially stressed its use in stip- 
portive psychotherapy. Such therapy is not always 
as brief as is so often assumed. At times it can only 
help the patient to function without ever basically 
changing him.”—L. N. Solomon. 

1084. Brüel, Oluf. Der praktische Arzt und die 
Psychotherapie. (The general practitioner and psy- 
chotherapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 
118-122.—General medical practitioners should re- 
ceive brief training in psychotherapy so that they can 
manage minor psychological disorders, and know 
when to refer others. The general practitioner who 
forms the core of the medical profession can do 
most to make psychotherapy a medical treatment.— 
E. W. Eng. 


1085. Carp, E. A. D. E. Sociotherapie—actieve 
aanpassingstherapie. (Sociotherapy—active adjust- 
ment-therapy.) Lochem: De Tijdstroom, 1954, 77р. 
HA. 8.90.—Sociotherapy is defined as a form of psy- 
chotherapy directed towards an improvement of the 
“being-with-the-others” of mental patients. Rather 
than bringing the patients to a passive acceptance of 
social behavior patterns, it is attempted to lead them 
to an active form of adjustment. In clinical treat- 
ment this requires a strong emphasis on the social 
aspects of the patient community, such as the or- 
ganization of groups, clubs and occasional gatherings 
for various purposes. By thus confronting the pa- 
tient with the problem of his attitude towards his fel- 
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lowmen, it is attempted to bring about a spontaneous, 
active form of socialization.—R. Н. Houwink. 

1086. Davids, Morris. (Community Serv. Soc., 
New York.) Integration of activity group therapy 
for a ten-year-old boy with casework services to 
the family. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 31- 
44.—Describes the utilization of group therapy within 
the framework of a family service agency. The paper 
represents a case history illustrating the application 
of activity group therapy to a ten-year-old child 
while concurrently family casework services were pro- 
vided for other members of the family. There was 
successful interaction between the two therapeutic 
techniques.—H. H. Strupp. 

1087. Dürckheim, K. Das Überpersónliche in 
der Übertragung. (The suprapersonal in transfer- 
ence.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1954, 2, 364—384.— To interpret affects and projec- 
tions during transference from a merely biographical 
point of view is to grasp only the manifest meaning. 
The real significance is a suprapersonal longing 
rooted in the rational and neurotic repression of the 
divine being. Man finds final liberation through the 
psychologist in а suprapersonal, ultimately religious, 
anchorage in the divine foundations of life. Only on 
this same level will the psychologist achieve an in- 
tegrative act of healing. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1088. Dymond, Rosalind F. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Adjustment changes in the absence of psycho- 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 103-107.— 
Six subjects who were waiting for therapy appeared 
to have a "spontaneous" recovery with improvement 
in terms of their own self-description. On the basis 
of blind TAT analysis this group appeared to be as 
poorly adjusted at the end of their period of waiting 
for therapy as they had been when they first applied, 
and significantly poorer than those subjects who had 
completed therapy. “The ‘improvement’ appears to 
be characterized by a strengthening of neurotic de- 
fenses and a denial of the need for help.”—A, J. 
Bachrach. 


therapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 19-25.— Five kinds 


1090. Ford, Leon; Mazzitelli, Helen; Langfeldt, 
G., & Bohan, Annemarie R. Comparative diag- 
nostic considerations and prognostic evaluations 
of electroshock and insulin coma treatments. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 756-762.—In an at- 
tempt to compare Norwegian and American psy- 
chiatric and psychologic concepts, the third author (a 
Norwegian Fulbright Fellow from Oslo, Norway) 
and American staff psychologists and a psychiatrist 
made independent prognoses and diagnoses of 25 pa- 
tients at Manteno State Hospital, Illinois. Their 
agreements and disagreements are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. : 

1091. Gaupp, Albrecht. Musisches Tun und 
Heilerziehung. (Self expression and therapeutic 
pedagogy.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
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1954, 3, 132-136.—In children self-expression need 
not be related to highly differentiated esthetic accom- 
plishment to be of therapeutic value. It may take the 
form of bicycle riding, drawing, dancing, or singing. 
This kind of physical expression enhances general 
vitality and removes inhibitions from other areas of 
expression as well. —E. Schwerin. 

1092. Greenblatt, Milton; Di Mascio, Alberto; 
Suter, Elsi; Watson, Peter D., & Kanter, Stanley 
S. The polygraph approach to research on psy- 
chotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 413-415. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

1093. Gregory, Ian. (Ontario Hosp., London, 
Ont., Can.) The role of nicotinic acid (niacin) in 
mental health and disease. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
85-109.—Etiology and psychiatric symptomology in 
pellagra are reviewed to introduce a review of the 
clinical literature on the use of nicotinic acid in 
therapy of psychiatric disorders and a conclusive 
rationale for the use of the therapy. 127-item bibliog- 
raphy.—_W. L. Wilkins. 

1094. Gut, Walter. "Übertragung" als Zeichen 
der Deutung des Menschen. ("Transíerence" as 
а sign of the individual's self-concept.) Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 210- 
228.—Both patient’s and therapist’s transference will 
take place in accordance with the individual's self- 
concept. Community condition and life determine 
whether transference is the starting point of cure or 
illness. The concept of transference shifts as man is 
seen either as a secular being alone or religiously, 
according to origin and destination. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

095. Hadden, Samuel B. (U. Pennsylvania, 

hiladelphia.) Historic background of group psy- 
chotherapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 162- 
168.—The author traces the beginning of a planned 
group psychotherapeutic approach to emotional prob- 
lems to Dr. J. H. Pratt, who initiated such a treat- 
ment program in 1905. Subsequent developments and 
the work of the most prominent contributors are _ 
briefly outlined.—H. Н. S. trupp. 

1096. Henderson, Joseph L. Resolution of the 
transference in the light of С. С. Jung’s psychol- 
ogy. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1954, 2, 267-283.— Jung's early formulation of trans- 
ference agrees with Freud's but passes beyond it in 
accordance with his theory of the archetypal aspect 
of transference. There are three main stages in its 
development, and resolution depends on the estab- 
lishment of a symbolic friendship between analyst and 
analysand which supplants the original incest phan- 
tasies and other erotic forms of transference neurosis. 
French and German summaries.—G, Rubin-Rabson. 

1097. Hoffman, Julius, & McDonald, Marguerite. 
Use of artistic expression as an integral part of 
the psychotherapeutic process. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 9, 269-282 The case history of a 28- 
year-old, white, married, Presbyterian housewife is 
Presented, together with eight paintings she produced 
to illustrate the point that “given the opportunity for 
free expression via painting, the patient was able to 
communicate the content of her Preoccupations. . . . 
During psychotheray, frequent inspection of the paint- 
ings revealed whether the reality was a fantasied one, 
with Narcissistic withdrawal . . . or an actual one. 

With these graphic illustrations, one could also 
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ascertain the degree of psychopathology, the warmth 
of interpersonal attitudes . . . or hostile rejection 

. , and estimate the nature of the transference rela- 
tionships. . . ."—L. N. Solomon. 


5 1098. Illing, Hans А. Transference role of the 
visitor in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 204-212.—The author distinguishes 
between three types of multi-therapist: the co-thera- 
pist, the observer, and the “visitor.” In discussing his 
impressions gained from visiting two groups, the ma- 
terial is organized under these headings: (1) trans- 
ference from the group toward the therapist, (2) 
transference from the group toward the visitor, and 
(3) interpretation by the visitor of these trans- 
ferences to the therapist and to himself. While the 
role of a visitor appears to be distinct from that of a 
co-therapist or an observer, the author calls attention 
to the generic elements in transference—H. H. 
Strupp. 

1099, Ingram, Madelene Elliott. Principles and 
techniques of psychiatric nursing. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. xiv, 529 p. 
$4.75.—The 27 chapters in this volume are divided 
into 6 units of study (see 23: 4807). The first pre- 
sents the historical background; the second is de- 
voted to the immediate psychiatric situation in which 
the nurse must function ; the third discusses the theory 
and treatment of psychiatric patients; the fourth, 
therapeutic techniques for relating the patient to the 
culture; the fifth, nursing adaptations for psychiatric 
situations; and the last section gives a brief discus- 
sion of guidance and counseling techniques. Follow- 
ing each chapter there is а summary outline, general 
suggestions, student reports of the treatment of one 
or more problems, a list of questions, and selected 
references. А glossary is given at the end of the 
volume.—S. M. Amatora. 

1100. Kalinowsky, Lothar В. Transference 
problems in connection with shock treatments and 
psychosurgery. A.M.A. Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 463.—Abstract and discussion. 

1101. Katzenstein, Alfred. Psychotherapie in 
Amerika und ihre theoretischen Grundlagen. 
(Psychotherapy in America and its theoretic basis.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 1955, 7, 18- 
32.—The “basic clinical and philosophical assump- 
tions” point up a metaphysically-idealistic and a dia- 
lectically-meterialistic orientation. The prototype of 
the former is orthodox psychoanalysis which “is very 
influential in America.” These orientations imply 
diverse relationships of the psychological to the 
biological and to the social. The role of consciousness 
differs. The diversities in practice, to the extent to 
which they are based on contrary conceptions, are 
described. 53 references. Russian summary.—C. Т. 
Bever. 

1102. Kew, Clifton E, & Kew, Clinton у: 
(Marble Collegiate С hurch, New York.) Principles 
and values of group psychotherapy under church 
auspices. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(53), 37-48.— 
In their church setting the authors show how therapy 
groups are formed after individual consultation asa 
“new family” to relive the problematic experiences of 
past and present relationships. Free association and 
dream analysis are used, as well as transference and 
counter-transference to facilitate the growing proc- 
esses. Interpretation, though cautious at first, is 
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concerned with the dynamics of resistance and the 
meaning of unconscious material—P. E. Johnson. 


1103. Kushakovskii, О. S. K metodike avto- 
maticheskoi registratsii aktografom dvigatel'noí 
aktivnosti bol’nykh. (On a method of automatic 
registration of motor activity of patients by means of 
an actograph.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(1), 137-140.—A. description of the actographic 
registration of the motor activity of patients under- 
going sleep therapy.—I. D. London. 

1104. Lagache, Daniel. La doctrine Freudienne 
et la théorie du transfert. (Freudian doctrine and 
the theory of transference.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 228-249.—The au- 
thor reviews Freud's early and later concepts of 
transference, causes, evolution, effects and manage- 
ment of transference. Transference was first seen as 
an urge toward repetition, later as repetition of urges, 
emphasizing the restoration of the ego and the an- 
alyst's personality and counter-transference. English 
and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1105. Le Beau, J. (Hôpital Lariboisiére, Paris.) 
Psycho-chirurgie et fonctions mentales; tech- 
nique, resultats, applications physiologiques. 
(Psycho-surgery and mental functions; techniques, 
results, physiological applications.) Paris: Masson, 
1954. 429 p. Frs. 3,300.—First part of this book 
deals with general principles—anatomical, physio- 
logical, clinical and psychological. 2nd part describes 
in detail various surgical techniques. 3rd part is de- 
voted to the detailed description of the results in the 
treatment of neuroses, psychoses, epilepsy, mental 
troubles in children, and intractable pains. 4th part 
outlines the scientific progress made in the study of 
cerebral functions, and especially of frontal lobes, 
thanks to psycho-surgery. 342-item bibliography.— 
M. Choynowski. 

1106. Lebo, Dell. (Carter Memorial Hosp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) The expressive value of toys 
recommended for nondirective play therapy. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 144-148.—"'Using 4,092 state- 
ments made in 60 individual nondirective play therapy 
sessions by 20 normal children aged 4 to 12 years 
the present experiment found that the use of toys 
suggested by nondirective play therapists did not seem 
to encourage children to verbally express themselves 
to a greater extent than did nonrecommended toys or 
not playing with toys. It is suggested that the nondi- 
rective play relationship might not require the creative 
or dramatic toys of the Freudian diagnostic play re- 
lationship."—L. B. Heathers. 

1107. Leslie, Robert C. Group therapy: a new 
approach for the church. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 
6(53), 9-14.—One resource of value is group therapy, 
and the minister may employ it at the level which 
is equivalent to his training and qualifications. А 
group may work with a psychiatrically oriented 
leader for direct therapeutic goals. A church group 
may show concern for the feelings of the members 
in an atmosphere of understanding and acceptance to 
relieve tensions and develop more open communica- 
tion. A group may also show concern for current 
relationships among the members and between them 
and the leader. Suggestions are offered. for con- 
ducting such groups in a church setting. 
Johnson. 
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1108. Lewin, Bertram D. Dream psychology 
and the analytic situation. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1955, 24, 169-199 —An attempt is made to apply some 
of the knowledge and theory about sleep and the 
dream to an understanding of the analytic situation 
and "what happens on the couch." In mapping the 
elements of dream psychology to the couch situation, 
the author discusses such topics as narcissism, free as- 
sociation, resistance, and the analyst. 42 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


1109. Locke, Norman. Trends in the literature 
on group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1955, 5, 181-184.— Contains some observations on vol- 
ume II of the Bibliography on Group Psychotherapy, 
compiled by the author. Volume II covers the four- 
year period from 1950 through 1953, and lists 476 
references. The American Group Psychotherapy As- 
sociation plans to publish succeeding volumes of the 
Bibliography.—H. H. Strupp. 

1110. Middleman, Ruth R. 
Philadelphia.) Arts and crafts as a group centered 
program. Group, 1954, 17(2), 16-22—The grou; 
centered approach of the social group worker, wit 
its conviction that group members grow and de- 
velop as they feel their part in the group activity, can 
be applied to arts and crafts programs as a tool for 
group and individual development. Development of 
individual skills and Personality growth can occur 
concurrently without any detriment to the furthering 
of the creative artistic talents of individuals.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 


(U. Pennsylvania, 


1111. Mira y López, Emilio, Origens e modali- 


dades da psicoterapia. (Origins and types of psy- 
chotherapy.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(2), 
71-72.—А brief discussion of origins and types of 
psychotherapy (“lay,” analytic, and “integral”) is 
given by the author. This article is a condensation of 
the first lecture of a course in “minor” psychotherapy, 
offered by the 1.5.О.Р.—Е. Florence. 


1112. Morton, Robert B. (V. A. Hospital, 
Houston, Tex.) An experiment in brief psycho- 
therapy. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69( 1), No. 386, 
17 p—As a result of experimentation with 20 
matched pairs of seriously maladjusted students, Mor- 
Чоп found that “we can reject the null hypothesis that: 
Problems of adjustment revealed in "Thematic Apper- 
ception Stories, if analyzed within the theoretical 
structure of Rotter's Social Learning Theory of Per- 
sonality, will not result in any greater improvement 
in adjustment than that which will occur through the 
combined operation of chance, unreliability of ratings, 
time and the effects of the initial diagnostic survey 
interview."—M. A. S, eidenfeld. 


1113. Mullan, Hugh. The group analyst's crea- 
tive function. Amer, J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 320- 
334.—"The analyst working intimately with groups 
has come to realize that emotional and intuitive cor- 
respondence with his patients can further the thera- 
peutic process. Culture is suspect because it is re- 
sponsible for the psychologically distorted person. 
Therapy as a creative process can best proceed in an 
‘acultural’ milieu." The author suggests and de- 
scribes in part his therapy and identifies it with the 
artist’s endeavor, “It firstly aims at deep, immediate 
experiencing of one’s self with others, Secondly, 
through symbolic integrative interpretations, it at- 
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tempts to unshackle and support the creative urge 
common to us all.” 18 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

1114. Mullan, Hugh. (Presbyterian Hosp., New 
York.) Transference and countertransference: new 
horizons. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 169- 
180.—The patient-therapist relationship is considered 
central to group psychotherapy ; it is asserted that this 
form of therapy mobilizes transference and counter- 
transference phenomena to a greater degree than 
individual therapy. By combining individual, group, 
and alternate sessions, the scope of therapy can be 
enlarged.—H. H. Strupp. 

1115. Mullen, Frances А. (Chicago, (Ш.) Public 
Schls.) Therapy and the school psychologist. 
Except. Child., 1955, 21, 257-259; 271.—The need 
of school children for something called "therapy" is 
posited. Regarding therapy as including "all those 
activities by which a trained professional person at- 
tempts to help a maladjusted individual achieve bet- 
ter adjustment in the world (including the school) in 
which he finds himself", the part played by the school 
psychologist is recognized, even as regards the se- 
lection of cases for therapy and in serving as liaison 
between the school and the child guidance clinic or 
other competent service.—7. E. Newland. 

1116. Nacht, S., Bouvet, M. Bénassy, M. & 
Lechat, F. Les critéres de la fin du traitement 
psychanalytique. (Criteria for terminating psycho- 
analytic treatment.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 
18, 328-365.—The notion of health is relative and no 
single criterion is adequate, yet a certain constella- 
tion of signs points to the termination of psycho- 
analytic treatment: absence of neurotic suffering, ap- 
titude for work, ability to attain a full psycho-sexual 
existence.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1117. Orange, Arthur J. (Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) A note on brief 
group psychotherapy with psychotic patients. ш. 
1. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 80-83.— The author 
discusses the application of brief group therapy tech- 
niques to psychotic patients in military hospitals. In 
view of limited treatment time, modifications in tech- 
nique must be made. These are described under the 
following headings: (1) the use of co-therapists, (2 
the therapist must assume a more directive role, (3 
the introduction of a more disturbed, possibly de- 
lusional patient, who is able to talk, and who acts as a 
catalyst in the group, (4) programming and planning 
ahead. The author warns against the expectation of 
too spectacular results. —H. H. S; trupp. 

1118. Pacella, Bernard L. “Nonshock” ther- 
apies in clinical practice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 845-850.—4A brief description of a variety of 
non-shock biological therapies is given and certain 
generalizations are made about them. 25 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1119. Phillips, Helen U. (U. Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia.) What is group work skill? Group, 
1954, 16(5), 3-10.—Group work skill is not a matter 
of acquiring techniques. It is rather the possession 
of a set of conceptual principles which a worker 
has made his own by frequent successful use of them. 
Some of these major principles are: (1) a worker 
has a Professional and not a personal relationship to 
offer to his group members, (2) dynamic possibilities 
exist for helping in the reality of the present group 
situation, (3) all people have strengths, (4) related- 
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ness is the essence of group work skill and this de- 
pends in large part upon an understanding and use 
of feelings in relationships. The use of one of these 
concepts without the others does not result in group 
work skill. It is the use of these concepts combined 
that creates skill in group work.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1120. Raskin, N. J. Play therapy with blind 
children. New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 290— 
292.—Play therapy with blind children is basically 
the same process that it is with children who see. It 
may be carried on in the same setting and is based 
on the same therapist attitudes that are considered 
therapeutic for seeing children. The impression made 
by the children is based on individual personality 
characteristics rather than their blindness. Like all 
children, they have a developing awareness of them- 
selves in relation to the world around them, but they 
have a special problem of having to react to attitudes 
of solicitousness and pity on the part of others. 
Parents of blind children in play therapy should be 
given an opportunity to explore their problems, but 
if they choose not to, the children may still profit 
from their therapeutic experience —N. J. Raskin. 

1121. Rees, Т. P., & Glatt, M. М. (Warlingham 
Park Hosp., Surrey, Eng.) The organization ofa 
mental hospital on the basis of group participa- 
tion. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 157-161.— 
One of the main functions of the mental hospital 
is to reduce the patient’s subjective feelings of isola- 
tion and loneliness. The authors believe that the 
most satisfactory way of organizing a mental hospital 
as a therapeutic community is through group psycho- 
therapy, including also occupational and recreational 
therapy. The formation of therapeutic groups and 
the organization of treatment programs are briefly 
described.—H. Н. Strupp. 

1122. Reider, Norman. The demonology of 
modern psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
51-856.—The magical thinking of early man that 
involved rituals and incantations to gain control of 
spirits is still present in modern medicine. The con- 
clusion drawn is that we cannot divest ourselves of 
this magic completely. If denied by the therapist, 
it will be indulged in by the patient. This social use- 
fulness, however, can be a danger.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1123. Rosen, John Nathaniel. Transference: a 
concept of its origin, its purpose and its fate. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 
300-314.—Transference is not the consequence of 
having sought help, but the reason for it. It is not 
necessary to induce it or to resolve it. If it persists, 
itis a sign the patient's needs have not been met. 
If they are, transference is no longer necessary and 
returns to its source in the unconscious. Transfer- 
ence causes a dissolution of resistance holding the 
unconscious in check with consequent invasion of 
consciousness by unconsciousness. Transference pro- 
duces the hallucination of psychosis in an attempt to 
produce the peace-restoring comforter. In the neu- 
rotic it produces the well-known confusions in rela- 
tion to the analyst.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

‚ 1124. Sarnoff, Irving. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Social reality and psychotherapeutic ideals. 
Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 26-33—A realistic case 
study which brings to light the importance of estab- 
lishing for both patient and therapist an appreciation 
of the restricting influences that are exerted by the 
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social milieu of the patient upon the attainment of 
certain psychotherapeutic ideals. This makes it in- 
cumbent upon the therapist to "integrate the thera- 
"or ideal with the socially real."—HM, A. Seiden- 
eld. 

1125. Sarro Burbano, R. Conception "situative" 
du transfert et du contretransfert. ("Situative" 
concept of transference and count E 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 
2, 353-363.—That the human relationships during 
analysis can not be verbalized requires re-examina- 
tion; these emotional events must be described phe- 
nomenologically. Counter-transference is a prerequi- 
site of psychological insight, never attainable by 
purely intellectual means. Positive and negative re- 
actions help to understand the patient. The therapist 
who yields to premature analysis is not a genuine 
analyst. English and German summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1126. Schneck, Jerome M. Hypnotic interviews 
with the therapist in fantasy. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1955, 3, 109-116.— This is an extension of the 
writer’s work on “scene visualizations” as an adjunct 
to hypnotherapy. The patients in this report incor- 
porate a fantasied therapist into their imagery and 
conduct an interview on this level.—E. G. Aiken. 

1127. Schwung, Henriette. Charakterwandel im 
Spiegel der Handschrift. (Change of character as 
reflected in handwriting.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 
284-294.—The author is concerned how the changes 
brought about in therapy are revealed in handwriting. 
For this purpose she compared the handwriting be- 
fore and after treatment in 14 cases and the hand- 
writing of some individuals who changed without 
treatment. She found that if looked at single factors 
almost everything in the handwriting except rhythm 
and form can be changed. But if handwriting is 
evaluated from a more total point of view it showed 
that only the energy structure is subjected to decisive 
changes. The total quantity of energy remains static 
but its various components can be changed and thus 
bring about a different character and handwriting. — 
M. J. Stanford. 

1128. Slavson, 8. R. Criteria for selection and 
rejection of patients for various types of group 
psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 
3-30.—Stressing the need for therapeutic specificity, 
Slavson lists four general criteria for selecting pa- 
tients for group psychotherapy: (1) degree of satis- 
faction in childhood interpersonal relations, (2) de- 
gree of sexual disturbance, (3) ego strength, (4) 
superego development. There is а detailed discussion 
of indications and counterindications for group ther- 
apy with respect to different types of patients, both 
adults and children. Reference is also made to the 
problem of countertransference as it affects the selec- 
tion of patients—H. H. Strupp. 

1129. Sommer, Gerhart R., Mazo, Bernarr, | & 
Lehner, George F. J. (UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
An empirical investigation of therapeutic “listen- 
ing”. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 132-136.—“A ra- 
tionale for the investigation of ‘listening’ in therapy 
was presented. ‘Listening’ was defined as the re- 
lationship between the stimulus input of the patient 
and the implicit hypotheses of the therapist about the 
patient which are made explicit in the therapist's 
verbal response under experimental conditions. . . . 
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Experienced therapists were found to make signifi- 
cantly more interpretative responses than trainees, but 
no differences were found between these two groups 
on any of the seven content categories used.” Ss 
were 9 graduate students in clinical psychology and 
10 practicing psychotherapists —L. B. Heathers. 


1130. Speer, Ernst. Ist ärztliche Psychotherapie 
ein Instrument der Menschenführung? (Is medi- 
cal psychotherapy an instrument of human leader- 
Ship?) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 49-57. 
— Medical psychotherapy is not to be confused with 
human guidance which is the task of educational, re- 
ligious or political leaders. The decline of the Ad- 
lerian “movement” and the philosophical divagations 
of many medical psychotherapists are cited as ex- 
amples of what happens when the medical standpoint 
is forsaken, From taking the patient's history, 
through diagnosis and re-diagnosis, to the treatment 
of the unassimilated experiences in the patient's life, 
psychotherapy is medical in character.—E. W. Eng. 

1131. Spiegel, John P. Psychotherapy as a sys- 
tem of social roles. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 
395.—Abstract and discussion. 

1132. Stokvis, Berthold. Hypnose in der ürzt- 
lichen Praxis. (Hypnosis in medical practice.) 
Basel and New York: S. Karger, 1955. xii, 336 p. 
$9.25.—In this introductory text for medical students 
and physicians, the author reviews the war and post- 
war literature dealing with hypnosis, describes varied 
methods, and presents 35 case illustrations complete 
with explicit directions. The Levy-Suhl color con- 
trast technique is preferred and an especially designed 
paper board is appended for practice purposes. Ap- 
plications of the method for differential diagnoses, 
forensic psychiatry, Psychosomatics, etc., are con- 
sidered, together with a discussion of indications and 
contraindications. 679 references—H. P. David. 

.1133. Strupp, Hans Н. Psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique, professional affiliation, and experience level. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 97-102.—Three pro- 
fessional groups consisting of 25 psychiatrists, 7 psy- 
chologists and 9 psychiatric social workers of varying 
experience were studied in terms of therapeutic re- 
Sponses. The three groups were similar except for a 
Statistically significant predilection for reassurance 
by the social worker. Other results showed that ex- 
perienced psychiatrists give more interpretive re- 
sponses and use more passive rejection. Inexperi- 
enced psychiatrists prefer exploratory responses. 
Professional affiliation is a minor influence on the 
kind of technique used in therapy. There were more 
conspicuous differences found between experienced 
and inexperienced psychiatrists than similarly com- 
pared psychologists who appeared more homogeneous. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1134, Thomas, Dorothy V. (Family and Child 
Services, Washington, D. C.) Casework practice 
in family agencies. J. bsychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 
153-158.—Unique characteristics of а family agency 
are described and discussed under these headings: 
(1) the historical and current environment in which 
the family agency practices; (2) changing viewpoint 

and treatment methods; (3) current Statement of 
practice and its implications; (4) use of psychiatric 
consultation.—L. B. Costin. 

1135. Ungricht, —. Orientation professionnelle 
pour étudiants et gradués: la réintégration d'intel- 


lectuels échoués. (Vocational guidance for students 
and graduates: the reintegration of stranded intel- 
lectuals.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 46.— 
Abstract. 

1136. Wayne, George J. Comparative study of 
thiamylal and thiopental (pentothal) in electro- 
convulsive therapy. А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 533-535.—By study of 25 patients 
treated prior to electroshock with either thiamylal or 


thiopental (both in conjunction with atropine) no ' 


difference was found in effectiveness of shock. It is 
concluded that if the seizures should be minimized, 
then Anectine should be used as а premedication 
rather than either of the 2 aforementioned thiobarbi- 
turates.—L. A. Pennington, 

1137. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Die psychothera- 
peutischen Möglichkeiten der gezielten Stimm- 
wiedergabe. (The psychotherapeutic possibilities of 
the reproduction of voice.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 
4, 275-283.—The psychotherapy of the reproduction 
of the voice is based on the possibility to face one’s 
own self by one’s own voice. This facing cannot be 
surpassed in intensity and impressiveness by any 
other kind of therapy. Even the recognizing of one- 
self by means of a mirror is not as effective as that 
by the voice. The author recognizes that there are 
still problems to be solved in the application of this 
procedure which necessitate the collaboration of music 
theorists and different kinds of psychologists.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 465, 722, 766, 878, 1140, 1142, 
1152, 1193, 1216, 1224, 1337, 1349, 1351, 1352, 
1363, 1366, 1372, 1374, 1375, 1383, 1399, 1426) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


1138. Brazil. Universidade. Instituto de Psi- 

quiatria. Clinica de Orientação de Infancia. Um 
caso em estudo. (A case study.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1954, 3(1), 25-39.—A study of a team approach to 
the diagnosis of aberrant behavior in a ten year old 
boy. Symptoms, beginning at ten months, included 
difficulties in school, highly aggressive behavior, day- 
dreaming, and petty theft. —G. S. Wieder. 
, 1139. Cameron, Kenneth. Diagnostic categories 
in child psychiatry. Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1955, 
28, 67-71.—"Three concepts are basic: I. The child 
is a maturing, developing organism. II. This matura- 
tion and development is taking place in relation to an 
external (and internal) environment, to which the 
child is reacting and adapting—some of these reac- 
tions and adaptations becoming established in the 
child. IIL The child is an individual pursuing his 
Own aims and purposes. Evidences of disturbance are 
broadly grouped therefore as to whether they can be 
regarded as in the field of development, reaction to 
the environment, or individual to the child." —C. L. 
Winder. 

1140. Favreau, J.-A. Aspects psychanalytiques 
de la relation parents-enfants en pratique psychia- 
trique infantile. (Psychoanalytic aspects of parent- 
child relations in the Practice of child psychiatry.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 366-385. —Particu- 
larly well developed parents can, with help, under- 
stand their own attitudes and overcome their diffi- 
culties; in others, transference to the therapist dis- 
rupts family relations temporarily, the disruption 
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acting as a sedative for anxiety. In most cases, par- 
ents’ deep attitudes correspond with their most stable, 
narcissistically derived, character defenses. Too 
rapid interpretation inflicts trauma and stimulates re- 
sistance. Here lengthy treatment is indicated so that 
the narcissistic trauma is supportable during the re- 
adjustment of position —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1141. Germain, José. La psicologia clinica y la 
escuela. (Clinical psychology and the school.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 11-37——A de- 
scription is made of the development of guidance 
services in Spain since 1927. The spread of clinical 
psychology in that country is considered, and factors 
contributing to its development are briefly discussed. 
The functions of the psychologist in the school are 
outlined. English summary.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

1142. Grobe, Wilh. (Marienstrasse 15, Nurem- 
berg, Germany.) Soziale Therapie in der Erzie- 
hungsberatung. (Social therapy in child guidance 
work.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 51-53.— Social therapy aims at the solution of the 
child's problem by effecting changes of the "social 
space" to which the child is exposed. This can be 
accomplished by influencing significant persons in the 
child's environment. In many cases environmental 
manipulation is of value because of the many practical 
problems which make individual therapy too time- 
consuming and expensive.—E. Schwerin. 

1143. Haesler, W. Die Organisation der Kinder- 
und Jugendhilfe in Frankreich. (The organization 
of child and adolescent guidance in France.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinder psychiat., 1954, 3, 186-189.—A 
summary of facilities for child guidance and service 
to the mentally handicapped in France is presented. 
It is based on the book by Néret: "L'Enfance in- 
adaptée" published in: 1953 by Editions Sociales 
Francaises, Paris.—E. Schwerin. 

1144. Head, W. A. (Juvenile Diagnostic Center, 
Columbus, O.) Group work in a diagnostic 
agency. Group, 1954, 16(5), 17-22.—Опе of the 
most important functions of a group work supervisor 
in a residential children's diagnostic center is to help 
the untrained workers (cottage parents) to make the 
maximum use of insights possessed by the clinical 
staff of the agency (psychiatrists, psychologists, case 
workers.) —D. D. Raylesberg. 

1145. Irons, Lucia, & Ganter, Grace. (Cleve- 
land, (O.) Guidance Center.) The coordination of 
group work and casework to promote effective 
treatment in a child guidance clinic. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 138-147.—The successful 
treatment of a child and her mother is described to 
show how group work and casework were coordinated 
in a child guidance clinic. As anxiety was precipi- 
tated in one situation and worked out in another, 
the seesawing back and forth from the individual to 
the group and back again illustrates how the two 
methods supplement and implement each other.—R. 
E. Perl. ET 

1146. Kühnel, Gottfried. Die Beteiligung des 
Psychotherapeuten an der Erziehungsberatung. 
(The participation of the psycho-therapist in child 
guidance.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 129-132.—The present status of child guid- 
ance programs in Germany in general, and the role of 
the play therapist in particular are discussed.—E. 
Schwerin. 
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1147. Ostergaard, Lise. (University Child Psy- 
chological Clinic, Copenhagen.) Forebyggende bór- 
nepsykiatri. (Preventive child psychiatry.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1954, 6, 93-96.—A presentation of some of 
the main points of a speech which Gerald Caplain 
delivered at a meeting of the Danish Society for 
Child Psychiatry and Clinical Child Psychology. 
The main attention of the modern mental hygienist 
has changed from the patient’s pathology to the 
pathogenic factors in the environment. He should 
attempt to find “pathogenic key persons” and improve 
their influence upon society. Probably the most im- 
portant key persons are mothers and much emphasis 
should be placed on parent-child relations. It is pro- 
posed that the mental hygienists seek out these “key 
persons” and help them, through consultations, im- 
prove their relations with others.—B. Karlsen. 


1148. Rouman, Jack. (Montebello (Calif.) Uni- 
fied Sch. District.) School children’s problems as 
related to parental factors. Understanding the 
Child, 1955, 24, 50-53.—Using 400 case studies of 
children Rouman divided them into four groups: (1) 
employed mother, (2) step-parents and guardians, 
(3) lack of adult male, and (4) control group. He 
compared children in the four groups as to the per- 
cent falling in the following categories: academic 
failure, aggressive behavior, withdrawing behavior, 
nervous tendencies, stealing, sex, etc. Additional 
data are presented with respect to order of birth and 
comparisons are also made on the basis of scores on 
the California Test of Personality—W. Coleman. 


1149. Schneider, K. Mentel Hygiene fiir Kinder 
in Schweden. (Mental hygiene for children in 
Sweden.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 148-151.—The mental hygiene program for 
children in Sweden is discussed. While all child 
guidance clinics are government sponsored, other fa- 
cilities for children such as special schools, Kinder- 
gärten, are under joint community and government 
sponsorship. The team approach is the preferred one 
in most facilities.—E. Schwerin. 


_/1150. Schrager, Jules. (Illinois Children's Home 
and Aid Society, Chicago, Ill.) Child care staff re- 
cording in a treatment institution. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 74-81.—The author bases his discussion on 
an assumption of mutually interacting responsibilities 
on the part of therapists and child care institution 
staff, pointing out that to achieve such interaction 
there must be clear channels of communication be- 
tween the significant persons in the residential treat- 
ment setting. To illustrate particular aspects of the 
problem, excerpts are used from records written by 
child care staff at the Southard School of the Men- 
ninger Foundation.—L. B. Costin. 


1151. Schwidder, W. Die Behandlung psychisch 
abnormer Kinder und Jugendlicher. (The treat- 
ment of children and adolescents with psycho- 
pathology.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 81-85.—Since German child guidance clinics 
are at present faced with the necessity of setting up 
in- and out-patient facilities for the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances, it is advisable to draw heavily on 
the experiences and methods which foreign clinics 
have to offer. Multidimensional diagnosis: to dis- 
tinguish between primary organic and psychogenic 
pathology should decide the plan for treatment. A 
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combination of various therapeutic techniques is 
recommended. 10 references.—E. Schwerin. 

1152. Schwidder, Werner. Erfahrungen aus der 
psychotherapeutischen Kinderabteilung. (Experi- 
ences from the children's division for psycho-ther- 
apy.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 287-292.—52 children between 7 and 14 years of 
whom 37 were boys and 15 girls, were treated in the 
children's division of a state hospital since November, 
1952. 60% of the cases of functional origin were 
successful in treatment. "Severely delinquent" chil- 
dren proved unsuitable for placement there. The 
question is raised whether there is a significant re- 
lationship between nailbiting in childhood and de- 
velopment of neurosis in adulthood. Childhood symp- 
toms such as nailbiting, enuresis, encopresis, should 
be treated early rather than dismissed lightly. Case 
material is presented.—E. Schwerin. 

1153. Staver, Nancy; McGinnis, Manon, & 
Young, Robert A. (Guidance Camps Trust, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Intake policies and procedures in a 
therapeutic camp. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 148-161.—Selection of children for a treatment 
camp is complicated by the fact that intake selection 
must take account of the individual child's potential 
relationship with the other campers who are being 
chosen and must realize that a mistake in the selection 
of one child may harm not only that child but the 
whole group. The treatment camp must itself take 
the responsibility for the selection of campers. Sam- 
ple intake interviews are discussed.—R. E. Perl. 

1154. Steiger, Ruth. Vom künsterlischen Ges- 
talten bei der Behandlung kindlicher Neurosen. 

(Artistic creativity in the treatment of infantile 
neuroses.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 113-116.—Cases of 4 and 5 year old boys 
with difficulty in making the transition from early 
childhood to latency are cited. So long as this diffi- 
culty persisted, the boys preferred water play and 
coloring with red water color in therapy. Later their 
readiness to gain greater independence from the 
mother and to become interested in other children was 
characterized by changes in their play patterns to 
modelling with clay. They created round, square, or 
elongated shapes which resembled phallic symbols, de- 
noting masculinity and strength. These productions 
are compared with antique works of art of similar 
shape and meaning. 28 references.—E. Schwerin. 

1155. Sylvester, Lorna. (Milton Hershey Sch., 
Hershey, Pa.) Casework in a psychiatric setting. 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 148-153.— Describes 
the role of а caseworker in a child guidance clinic 
which is in the process of developing a psychiatric 
unit. Emphasis placed on the "multiplicity of re- 
sponsibilities and relationships which the psychiatric 
case worker must assume" as he collaborates with 
the staff psychiatrist, casework supervisor, and psy- 
chologist.—L. B. Costin. 

1156. Szurek, S. А. (Langley Porter Clinic, San 
Francisco 22, Calif. Concerning the sexual dis- 
orders of parents and their children. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 369-378.—By means of illustrative 
case histories, a therapeutic procedure toward clinical 
cases of children’s neuroses is described, which in- 
cludes concomitant work with both parents, thus tak- 
ing into account the psycho-sexual actuality of both 

parents rather than by reconstruction of, and in- 
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ferences from, patient's report. A tentative list. 
common experiential factors in such cases and thei r 
possible relations is included. 22 references.—N, 
Pronko. } 
1157. v. Au, Thilde. (Reutlinger Strasse 7, Ber- 
lin-Südende, Germany.)  Betreuungsíall aus der 
Erziehungsberatung. (Report on a treatment case 
from child guidance practice.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 92-97.—The simultaneous. 
participation of 2 brothers in group play sessions. 
is discussed. Both received individual counseling by 
a dynamically oriented group leader, in addition to 
the play sessions.—E. Schwerin. г 


(See also abstract 687) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1158. Arnstein, E. (Vocational Guidance Centre, 
Hadassah, Jerusalem.) A drawing test as a rough 
measure of occupational fitness of young immi- - 
grants. Jerusalem: Hadassah Vocational Education 
Services, 1954. 13 p. (Mimeo.)—To select the most 
suitable candidates for various vocational courses, а 
Candle Test (to copy a given figure) was administered 
in 1951/53 to about 500 boys and girls, 14-18 years. 
of age (96% of them newcomers), as a part of a bat- — 
tery of group tests. Achievement depends on in- 
telligence as well as on form perception and manual 
dexterity. Immigrants from European countries have 
higher averages than those from Oriental countries. 
The average scores of boys are only slightly better . 
than those of girls. There is a high correlation be- 
tween test performances and success in the course,— 
H. Ormian. 

1159. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) The application of general developmental ~ 
principles to the vocational area. J. counsel. Psy- — 
chol., 1955, 2, 53-57.—A distinction is made “between 
the concepts of occupational choice and vocational de- - 
velopment . . . vocational development is one aspect. 
of the individual's total development and as subject - 
to the principles of development as are other aspects. - 
..." These principles are applied to vocational de- 
velopment and examples given.—2M. М. Reece. i 

1160. Gille, R. L'orientation professionnelle en - 
France. (Vocational guidance in France.) Bwll. 
Ass. int. Psychotech., 1955, 4(1), 46-63.— Vocational ` 
guidance programs in France are centralized as is the 
educational system. The organization and work 
this system are described. It is compulsory that 14 — 
year olds in the primary schools be given guidance ІЛ 
the public system or in private agencies. English 
translation.—C. M. Louttit. $ 1 

1161. Hoyt, Donald P. (U. Minnesota, Minne- — 
apolis. An evaluation of group and individui 
programs in vocational guidance. J. appl. Psych 
1955, 39, 26-30.—60 male college students were di- 
vided into 3 groups: 20 received vocational coun! 
ing individually, 20 received counseling in groups, 20 P 
received no counseling. АП Ss indicated their tenta- 
tive vocational choices, how certain they were © 
them, and how satisfied they were with them both 
before and after the experimental period. With or: 
nal scores held constant, both group and individ 
counsellees were significantly more certain of th 
choices, more satisfied with them, and probably mi 
realistic in them than the controls. “The time-savil 
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quality of the group program, together with its demon- 
strated effectiveness, argues for the institution of 
group programs in vocational guidance."—P. Ash. 

1162. Lipset, Seymour Martin (Columbia U., 
New York.), Bendix, Reinhard, & Malm, F. Theo- 
dore. Job plans and entry into the labor market. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 224-232.— Vocational advice 
is more frequently given to individuals whose fami- 
lies can afford to keep them in school. This advice 
is more realistic than that afforded the children of 
working-class parents. Parental social status and 
their children's education are "closely related both to 
the nature of the children's first jobs and to the pat- 
tern of their later careers.’—A. R. Howard. 

1163. McMahon, D. L'orientation profession- 
nelle faite dans des conditions favorables. (Voca- 
tional guidance made under favorable conditions.) 
Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 46.—Abstract. 

1164. Mira y Lopez, —. Quelques problems de 
synthése en orientation professionnelle. (Some 
problems of synthesis in vocational guidance.) Tra- 
vail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 44-46.—Abstract. 

1165. Nowacki, Tadeusz. Osobowy arkusz ob- 
serwacyjny ; wprowadzenie teoretyczne. (Personal 
observational sheet ; theoretical introduction.) Łódź: 
1947. 64, xxi p—This is a project of the observa- 
tional personality blank for use in vocational guid- 
ance. In the introduction the author discusses a 
number of problems which must be taken into ac- 
count in connection with the choice of a career, such 
as the intellect, character, interests, aptitudes, social 
environment, school notes, etc. 23 references —M, 
Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 71, 1478, 1486, 1563) 
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1166. Baker, A. A. (Netherne Hosp., Surrey, 
Eng.) Observations on the effect of largactil in 
psychiatric illness. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 175- 
182.—As rated on the Wittenborn scale, patients in 
all categories, except conversion hysteric, showed 
significant symptomatic improvement. The state of 
quiet indifference shown by patients suggests marked 
reduction in basic drives—W. L. Wilkins. 


tural phenomena. 
various facts in d 
the present conditions and relop 
ment, historical and cultural background, psychiatric 
geography and the comparative statistics.—M. Choy- 
nowski. b ) 

1168. Bever, Christopher Т. Psyc! iatry in east- 
ern Germany. J. clin, exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
51-58.—Psychiatry in eastern Germany has under- 
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gone marked changes. Hereditary determinism is 
superseded. Great emphasis is now placed on the im- 
portance of environmental factors, largely economic 
in nature, Orientation is increasingly physiologic. 
Therapeutically, such physical measures as prefrontal 
lobotomy are legally forbidden. The basic attitude 
toward psychotherapy remains authoritarian and 
manipulative of the patient. 35-item bibliography.— 
S. Kavruck. 

1169. Brill, H. Training and research in a State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Quart. Rev. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1955, 16, 45-50,—Research and train- 
ing functions in the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene are shown to be closely intertwined 
with those of treatment and prevention. Budgetary 
considerations are presented.—5. Kavruck. 

1170. Buss, Arnold H. (Larue D. Carter Мет. 
Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Stimulus generalization 
as a function of clinical anxiety and direction of 
generalization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
271-273.—'"This experiment studied stimulus gen- 
eralization in psychiatric patients as a function of di- 
rection of generalization and clinical anxiety. It was 
found that direction of generalization along the height 
continuum did not significantly affect the gradient of 
stimulus generalization. Level of clinical anxiety, as 
measured by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, also 
did not significantly affect the gradient of stimulus 
generalization. The validity of the Taylor scale with 
psychiatric patients was discussed briefly."—L. N. 
Solomon. 

1171. Chapple, Eliot D. Contributions of an- 
thropology to institutional psychiatry. Hum. Orgs 
1954, 13(2), 11-16.—Organizational analysis and in- 
teraction study reveal persons with temper-tantrums, 
stubbornness and other symptoms of defensiveness. 
These patients are not improved by traditional psy- 
chotherapy but by elimination of stress within the or- 
ganization. The relief of organizational stress can 
provide new references for psychiatric handling of be- 
havior disorders.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1172. Clausen, John A., & Kohn, Melvin L. The 
ecological approach in social psychiatry. Amer, J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 140-151.— (Includes comment by 
H. Warren Dunham and rejoinder by authors.) 

1173. Dession, George H. Psychiatry and pub- 
lic policy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 1-8.—With the ex- 
panding knowledge of psychiatry and the increasing 
participation of psychiatrists in the formation of pub- 
lic policy, laws can become more enlightened, more 
consistent with public mores, and more capable of 
realistic enforcement. Interdisciplinary relationships 
between law and psychiatry are discussed, social 
deviations defined and the psychiatrist's role in as- 
sessing potential public compliance to proposed legis- 
lation is outlined. Psychiatric terminology must be 
reassessed to assure that implicit value judgments 
used in community decisions are not distortions. — 
С. Т. Bever. 

1174. Ellenberger, Henri. A comparison of 
European and American psychiatry. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1955, 19, 43-52.—Europeat and Ameri- 
can psychiatry differ in many fundamental ways: the 
emphasis upon symptoms as opposed to problems; 
psychiatric genetics, constitution psychiatry, сһагас- 
terology, and the principle of specificity as opposed 
to situation and reaction and the principle of individ- 
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ual dynamism and adjustment. The roles of the 
social worker and clinical psychology are more de- 
veloped in America.—W. A. Varvel. 


1175. Fabing, Howard D., Hawkins, J. Robert, 
& Moulton, James A. І. Clinical studies on a- 
(2-piperidyl) benzhydrol hydrochloride, a new 
antidepressant drug. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
832-836.—Data are summarized on the first 131 pa- 
tients administered Meratran in order to determine 
the clinical usefulness of this new antidepressant.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


1176. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. The private prac- 
tice of psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 
33-42.—From the vantage point of almost 30 years 
of training and practice in analytic psychiatry, Dr. 
Ginsburg comments upon such topics as procedural 
changes in psychotherapy, the need for dealing more 
adequately with the general practitioners or specialists 
who refer patients to psychiatrists, the cost of psy- 
chiatric services in general, the changing climate 
within which private practice operates, and the re- 
sults of therapy.—W. A. Varvel. 

1177. Hamister, Richard С. (VA Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) An investigation of patient and staff 
opinions concerning the effectiveness of neuro- 
psychiatric hospital staff members. J. soc. Psy- 
chol, 1955, 41, 115-137.—The extent of agreement 
"among patients and staff of a neuropsychiatric ward 
as to which of the aides working there were most 
competent and incompetent was studied by means of 
paired comparisons and ratings." Patients “рге- 
ferred aides who took a friendly interest in them; 
who were kind, approachable, dependable, and will- 
ing to do small favors. They expressed negative 
opinions about aides who were disinterested, in- 
sincere, rough, cross, or sarcastic.” Doctors and 
nurses “consider tact, personal security, a rather 
submissive attitude toward authority, and kindliness 
toward patients as being equally important qualities 
in an aide."—J. C. Franklin. 

1178. Harris, Noel G. (Middlesex Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) "The contribution of psychological 
medicine to general medicine. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 
101, 1-11.—Emotional factors in production of milk 
by mothers, in modification of electrophysiological 
measures, in physical changes sometimes induced in 
amytal therapy are cited as examples of contributions 
from psychiatry to general medical practice. How 
medical psychology came to be a specialty in Great 
Britain is reviewed.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

1179. Harrower, Molly. (Ed.) Medical and psy- 
chological teamwork in the care of the chronically 
ill. Springfield, Ill.: С. C Thomas, 1955. xii, 232 p. 
$5.75.—This volume is the report of a conference 
held in March 1954 under the auspices of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation and the University of Texas 
Medical Branch. It consists of 34 brief papers, re- 
ports of study groups, and discussions dealing with 
the care and treatment of the chronically ill; psy- 
chological problems in chronic illness; problems in 
treatment teamwork, in training medical and psy- 
chological personnel, in interdisciplinary research and 
in communication. The editor crystallizes the prob- 
lem in an introductory paper, L. S. Kubie's address 
presents the “pros and cons of a new medical dis- 
cipline,” and C. D. Leake offers a concluding note. 
91 references.—H. P. David. 
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1180. Hrbek, Jaromir, & Hrbek, Jan. (Palacky 
U., Olomouc, Czechoslovakia.) Přehled učeni I. P. 
Pavlova o vyšší nervové činnosti. (A review of 
the Pavlov's theory of higher nervous activity.) 
Prague: Státni pedagogické nakladatelstvi, 1954. 
187 p. Kčs. 20,40.— This is the 2nd part of the uni- 
versity textbook of the experimental and clinical 
pathophysiology of the nervous system. Its Ist part 
deals with the life and work of Pavlov, ideological 
sources of his views, main principles of his’ theory 
of the physiology of nervous system, and his method 
of investigation. 2nd part is devoted to the physiol- 
ogy of the higher nervous activity, and 3rd part to 
the pathophysiology of the higher nervous activity — 
M. Choynowski. 

1181. Jones, Charles H., Blachly, Paul H., & 
Brookhart, J. М. The analeptic action of pe- 
ripheral electrical stimulation in insulin coma. 
A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 560-564. 
—Peripheral electrical stimulation (leg area) aroused 
7 schizophrenic patients on each of 15 trials from 
deep hypoglycemic coma. It is concluded that “the 
same effect reported for similar currents applied to 
the head is most probably due to stimulation of pe- 
ripheral nerves, and not to a transcerebral action."— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1182. Le Gallais, Pierre. A “concepção organo- 
dinámica" da psiquiatria de Henry Ey. (The or- 
gan-dynamic conception of psychiatry of Henry Ey.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 61-69.— Three theories 
offered to explain the origin of mental disorders in 
psychiatry are examined. The mechanism of Pavlov, 
the psychodynamic principles formulated by Freud, 
and finally the organ-dynamic conception of Henry 
Ey are compared and criticized.—G. 5. Wieder. 

1183. Lemkau, Paul V. The epidemiological 
study of mental illnesses and mental health. 4 mer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 801—809.— Epidemiological 
studies to date are analyzed to show that progress has 
been made from this approach to mental illness. The 
advantages of continued research on populations as 
complementing individual studies are indicated. 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1184. Linn, Louis. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) 

A handbook of hospital psychiatry: a practical 
guide to therapy. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1955. xxii, 560 p. $10.00.—Ad- 
dressed primarily to physicians, “this book aims in 
the main to furnish practical answers to many of the 
questions which arise in mental hospital work." The 
38 chapters and 5 appendices deal with the thera- 
peutic utilization of hospital facilities, functions and 
integration of other professions, special needs of pa- 
tients, administrative aspects of training and research, 
and relations with the patient's family and the com- 
munity. "The emphasis throughout is on the rela- 
tionship of theory to practice." Each chapter cites 
annotated references.—H. P. David. 
. 1185. Macmillan, Allister Miles. Explorations 
in rural community health, with particular refer- 
ence to psycho-physiological symptoms. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 157.—Abstract. 

1186. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Ment. Hyg., Albany.) Age and sex in relation to , 
mental disease: a study of first admissions to hos- 
pitals for mental disease in New York State. Ment. 
Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 196-224.—A statistical report 
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on the sex and age characteristics of first admissions 
to hospitals for mental disease in New York State in- 
dicates such findings as: The rate of admission is 
higher for males than females, and there are sex dif- 
ferences in diagnostic categories. The average age 
of first admissions has risen by 7.7 years since 1920, 
with individuals over 60 being admitted at an increas- 
ing rate. Rates of first admissions have increased 
since 1920; they increase with age and are higher 
for m than for females at corresponding ages.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1187. Marshall, Andrew W., & Goldhamer, Her- 
bert. An application of Markov processes to the 
study of the epidemiology of mental disease. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 99-129.—Some methods 
that have been applied to studies of mental disease. 
These studies are epidemiological in character, that 
is they deal with the distribution and frequency of 
mental disease in different population groups. We 
are primarily interested in getting answers to several 
substantive problems. The concern is methodological 
and the emphasis is on the applied mathematical sta- 
tistics and model construction of simple Markov proc- 
esses.—G. C. Carter. 

1188. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U., 
Chicago, Ш.) The practice of dynamic psychiatry. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1955. xxx, 790 p.— 
The present volume extends Biodynamics as previ- 
ously developed in the author's "Principles of dynamic 
psychiatry" to clinical psychiatry and to the theory 
and practice of medicine and its specialties. Part I 
deals with the rationale, objective and methods of the 
psychiatric interview techniques for estimating spe- 
cial capacities and defects and with the symptoms of 
behavior disorder. Part II considers syndromes of 
behavior disorder. Part III continues with clinical 
exposition and with ways of formulating psychiatric 
etiology, diagnosis and prognosis suited for those lay- 
men with whom the physician must deal. Part IV 
deals theoretically with clinical dynamics of affect and 
self, Part V, (302 pages), the ractice of dynamic 
psychiatry, discusses a variety of dynamic principles 
and therapeutic techniques. 48-page bibliography.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1189. Matthews, Robert A. & Rowland, Loyd 
W. How to recognize and handle abnormal peo- 
ple; a manual for the police officer. New York: 
Natl Assoc. Mental Health, Inc., 1954. 48 p. 65e. 
— Section 1, made up of 4 chapters on problems of 
recognition and management, 1s followed by a section 
dealing with specific problems (psychopathy, alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, sexual offender). Section 3 (1 
chapter) considers the personal problems and per- 
sonality of the police officer in relation to the overall 
topic.—L. А. Pennington. ^ 5 

1190. Meduna, L. J. The place of biological psy- 
chiatry in the evolution of human thought. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 1-4.—ТНе evolution of human 
thought is traced out at different stages and places 
are designated on the continuum for “the present-day 
so-called psychiatry” as well as for biological psy- 
chiatry.—N. H. Pronko. 

1191. Mellow, June, et al. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Research in psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1955, 55, 572-575.— The authors seek to ascertain the 
role of research in improving psychological reactions; 
what can be done in working with a psychotic pa- 
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tient, what implications are involved, what might be 
-their relationships for education of students and aides, 
etc. Throughout the project nursing therapy was 
adapted to individual needs. This brought a differ- 
ent approach to therapeutic needs. Patient’s behavior 
heretofore seemingly non-meaningful, emerged as 
meaningful.—5. M. Amatora. 

1192. Oppenheim, A. N., & Eeman, Beryl. The 
function and training of mental nurses. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1955. 85 p. 12s. 6d.—"This 
monograph presents some of the results of a job study 
carried out at the Bethlem Royal and the Maudsley 
Hospital during the year 1951-52. . . . After a short 
description of the hospital, the research problem is 
outlined; then the methods used are described, the 
results are presented and discussed, with comments on 
particular issues related to training and staffing.” А 
classification of work tasks and a summary of the 
training syllabus are included.—H. P. David. 

1193. Redlich, F. C., Hollingshead, A. B, & 
Bellis, Elizabeth. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Social class differences in attitudes toward psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 60-70.— 
Attitudes of psychiatric patients toward therapy were 
compared for two different social classes. Though 
class III and class V patients shared similar outlooks 
toward mental illness some qualitative and quantitative 
differences in these areas were apparent and seemed 
to be related to social class. Communication between 
therapists and lower class patients was especially 
poor. A new way must be found for the emotional 
reeducation of these patients.—R. E. Perl. 

1194. Rim, Y. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) 
Perseveration and fluency as measures of intro- 
version-extraversion in abnormal subjects. J. 
Pers,, 1955, 23, 325-334.—Hypotheses tested and the 
outcomes were: (1) that perseveration and oral ver- 
bal fluency are unitary factors, was disproved, and 
(2) that perseveration and oral verbal fluency were 
measures of introversion-extraversion, was not con- 
firmed. 33 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

1195. Rowe, Clarence J. (Hamm Memorial Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) An outline of psy- 
chiatry. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954, 
iii, 62 p. $1.75.—This outline is arranged for nurses 
and members of other ancillary medical disciplines, 
and covers symptomatology, anxiety, neuroses, psy- 
choses, brain damage, various forms of sociopathic 
behavior, and treatment, with all definitions following 
the 1952 nomenclature and each nosology having one 
or two cases detailed —W. L. Wilkins, 

1196. Sewall, Lee G.; Gillin, John, & Le Bar, 
Frank M. (V.A. Hospital, Downey, Ш.) Through 
the patient's eyes: hospital-patient attitudes. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 284-202.—"A. prelimi- 
nary report of some of the material collected during 
a socio-cultural study of an outstanding psychiatric 
hospital. The study was undertaken to gain a better 
understanding of the hospital environment, particu- 
larly differences and similarities of a cultural sort, 
as compared with the community environment found 
outside the hospital." Many considerations have been 
brought to light from the patient's views of what is 
done about him.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1197. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.), Oldham, 
А. J., & Ehrenberg, A.S.C. Reactions to pain in 
various abnormal mental states. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 
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101, 52-69.—Measurement of withdrawal or wincing 
in 11 clinical tests and oxymetric measures in cold 
pressor and histamine headache tests is reported. 
Reactions to the different tests, while consistent for 
each subject, are independent of the type of mental 
disorder present. Overt reactivity was related to the 
clinical state at time of testing. 49 references —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

1198. Stourzh-Anderle, Helene. Sexuelle Kon- 
stitution: Psychopathie, Kriminalitat, Genie. 
(Sexual constitution: Psychopathy, criminality, 
genius.) Vienna: Wilhelm Maudrich, 1955. (USA: 
Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., 381 Fourth 
Ave, New York 16.) vi, 262 p. $6.50.—Biology 
and the clinic have shown that the sexual constitu- 
tions of men and women are not diametrically op- 
posed. Rather, in the normal person there exists a 
harmonious compromise of male and female sexuality. 
Not all of mankind has achieved this compromise. 
Three groups—psychopaths, criminals, and geniuses— 
may possess a surplus unharmonious sexuality. This 
type of sexuality is free-floating and demands release 
from the labyrinth of the crowded soul. In the crimi- 
nal it becomes depraved; in the genius it becomes 
sublimated; in the psychopath it is too poorly sub- 
limated and too greatly depraved—A. E. Harriman. 

1199. World Health Organization. Hospitaliza- 
tion of mental patients; a survey of existing legis- 
lation. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health Or- 
ganization, 1955. 100 р. $1.25.—A comparative sur- 
vey of the mental health laws operative within “more 
than 40 countries” whose governments responded to 
a request in 1953 for copies of their laws pertaining 
to hospital admissions and care for the psychotic, 
mentally defective, and the psychopathic personality. 
44 references.—L. А. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 72, 145, 173, 181, 1121) 
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1200. Adis-Castro, Gonzalo, & Berger, Andrew. 
(Training Sch., Vineland, N. J.) Olfactory dis- 
crimination of three etiological groups of mental 
deficients. Training Sch. Bull., 1955, 52, 24-30.— 
Individuals whose deficiency is due to organic etiology 
lene prenten “шу n ааа standard 

lors than those with familial or psychogenic etiology. 
—W. L. Wilkins. NOE ded 

1201. Badham, John N. (South Ockendon Hosp., 
Romford, Essex, Eng.) The outside employment of 
hospitalizd mentally defective patients as a step 
towards resocialization. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
59, 666-680.—Factors in the success and failure of 
mentally defective patients in outside employment as a 
step towards resocialization are considered in the 
light of a study of 108 cases and in the light of con- 
temporary literature. 17 references—V. M. Staudt. 

1202. Beck, Harry S., & Lam, Robert L. Use 
of the WISC in predicting organicity. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 154-158.—The WISC's of 104 chil- 
dren—71 male, 33 female—whose IQ's were below 80 
and who had been tested as applicants for placement 

in special classes were divided into three groups: 
those for Ss with neurologically determined organic 
involvements (N —27), for Ss where organic in- 
volvement was suspected from psychological study 
(N — 48), and for Ss where no organic involvement 
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was suspected as a result of such study (N — 29). 
Ss ranged in age from 6 to 16. The Verbal, Per- 
formance, and Total IQ's for the groups varied very 
significantly and inversely with the degree of organic 
involvement hypothesized. Only in the non-organics 
was the Performance of IQ above the Verbal IQ. No 
characteristic pattern of subtest scores was found for 
the organic group.—L. B. Heathers. 


1203. Begab, Michael J. (Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training Sch., Union Grove.) Precom- 
mitment services in a training school for mental 
defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 690-697. 
—Precommitment services at the Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School are described. Their 
purpose, results and contributions are presented.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1204. Brill, Kenneth, & Joynson, Mary G. The 
illegitimate children of mental defectives; sum- 
mary of a study. Ini. Child Welfare Rev., 1954, 8, 
129-134.—A study giving data on incidence of il- 
legitimate children, provisions for their care, and their 
intellectual levels. In estimating the degree of social 
handicap peculiar to deprived children of defective 
mothers, it was found that they show lower intel- 
lectual performance and social adjustment than de- 
prived children of non-defective mothers.— ( Courtesy 
of Bull. Curr. Lit. .. . Handicapped.) 

1205. Cianci, Vincentz. Home training for the 
mentally retarded child. Children, 1955, 2(3), 99- 
104.—The principal aim of the described home train- 
ing program is to guide and counsel parents in under- 
standing and training their retarded child (IQ be- 
low 50) so that he can take his rightful place in the 
home and community. Results are: better com- 
munity understanding of the problem of mental dif- 
бсепсу ; better home and family adjustments; utiliza- 
tion of professional skills available—S. M. Amatora. 

1206. Cohen, Herbert G. The organization of a 
cerebral palsy mental retardation clinic. Amer. J. 
phys. Med., 1954, 33, 359-364.—The article reports 
on a pilot clinic at the New York Medical College and 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital in New York City 
which affords “an opportunity for the total child to be 
studied, ie. physically, mentally, emotionally and so- 
cially.” Since 1950, 930 cases were seen for 3,748 
visits. A home training program is recommended for 
those unacceptable in retarded classes. "However, 
this program can be helpful in training all mentally 
retarded children at certain developmental stages. 
Parent counseling by the pediatrician, social worker, 
psychologist, educational and vocational advisors plays 
an important role in the clinic.—F. A. Whitehouse. 

1207. Etzine, S. Keratoconus and mental defect. 
S. Afr. med. J., 1954, 28, 520-521.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1180.) 

1208. Finlayson, A. Tuberous sclerosis. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 617-628.—A series of eight 
cases from the Ontario Hospital School, Orillia is 
described. The study includes the results of physical 
examination including laboratory findings and results 
of X-rays. Photographs are also presented. The 
cases “show varying degrees of mental defect from 
idiocy to imbecility, adenoma sebaceum and have or 
have had epilepsy."—V. M. Staudt. 

‚ 1209. Fliegler, Louis A. A study of expressed 
interests of the mentally retarded: a comparative 
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study of the interests, concerns, wishes, dislikes, 
and happiest times of the mentally retarded in pub- 
lic school and institution. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 227-228,—Abstract, f 


1210. Goldberg, I. Ignacy. (Muscatatuck State 
Sch., Butlerville, Ind.), Sasser, Alfred, Jr., & Wood- 
ward, ВШ" Progress report to parents. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 560-567.— This article gives 
an account to parents and interested persons of a new 
program established at Muscatatuck State School. 
The improvements made during the period from July 
$ ne to February 1954 are described—V. M. 
Staudt. 


1211. Hormuth, Rudolph P. (Association for 
Help of Retarded Children, New York.) A reorien- 
tation of casework approaches to problems of the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
681-689.—Professional social workers who deal with 
the problems of the mentally retarded and their fami- 
lies are reminded that they are now faced with new 
goals for the mentally retarded and that they must 
change their approaches accordingly. The present 
goals for the mentally retarded are described as 
“clearly no longer institutional placement but rather 
to what extent can the mentally retarded individual 
become a functioning and contributing person in our 
community.” —V. M. Staudt. 

1212. Jacobs, Rolf. Spielprophylaxe und -thera- 
pie des seelischen Hospitalismus (inanitas mentis.) 
(Preventive playtherapy in mental hospitalism (in- 
anitas mentis.) ) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1954, 3, 223-225.—The therapeutic value of 
play for mentally deficient youth with behavior and 
adjustment problems is discussed. Case illustrations 
are given.—E. Schwerin. 

1213. Kelly, Elizabeth M. «(Newark (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Schs.) Are we providing opportunities for the 
older mentally retarded? Except. Child., 1955, 21, 
297-299; 309.— The report of the Second Commission 
of Life Adjustment for Youth "reveals a balance sheet 
which shows educational innovation of solid and 
numerous gains for general education only,” adding, 
“in general, special programs for non-academic pupils 
have failed.” However, “29 states were doing ex- 
perimentation in varying degrees.” Suggestions are 
offered as to the directions such experimenting should 
take.—T. E. Newland. 

1214. Lauber, Ellyn G. (Training Sch., Vine- 
land, N. J.) The vocational placement of a men- 
tally retarded boy: a case history. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1955, 52, 43-49.—Wise and accepting parents 
who kept a child of IQ 55 at home helped to make 
vocational placement possible through cooperation of 
special class teacher. —W7. L Wilkins 

1215. McNeill, William Duncan Davidson. De- 
velopmental patterns of. mongoloid children: a 
study of certain aspects of their growth and de- 
velopment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 86-87.— 
Abstract. 

1216. Michal-Smith, H., тукы M а 
segen, Gloria. A group technique tor ДГ, 
tardates. Int. J. pi Psychother., 1955, 5, 84-90. 
—The authors applied group therapy techniques to 
mentally retarded adolescents, using (1) motoric 
group activity, and (2) oral language training. 
Favorable results are reported as regards the rein- 
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tegration of the body-self and social development. 
Justifications for group therapy for retardates are 
presented.—H. Н. Strupp. 

1217. Morris, J. V. (Little Plumstead Hosp., Nor- 
folk, Eng.), & MacGillivray, Ronald С. Mental 
defect and hemihypertrophy. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 59, 645-651.—The authors present a preview of 
the literature on the coexistence of oligophrenia with 
hemihypertrophy. They present two examples with 
familial incidence. The possibility of a hereditary 
factor is treated. It is pointed out that hemihyper- 
trophy is not so infrequent as the number of recorded 
cases indicates. The authors state that some obscure 
cases of amentia may be due to hemihypertrophy and 
might be better understood by careful measurements 
for concealed asymmetry. 54 references—V. 
Staudt. 

1218. Morris, J. V., MacGillivray, R. C, & 
Mathieson, C. M. (Little Plumstead Hosp., Nor- 
folk, Eng.) The results of the experimental ad- 
ministration of amphetamine sulphate in oligo- 
phrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 131-140.—A wide 
variety of intelligence tests, including perceptual and 
level of aspiration as well, was used to assess the re- 
sults with 50 patients of CA 15.5 to 32 and IQ 60 to 
74. No significant gains were found. 42 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1219. Satter, George (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.), & Cassel, Robert H. Tactual-kinesthetic 
localization in the mentally retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 652-657.—Three groups of 
mentally retarded children and one group of normal 
children were compared in their ability to make 
tactual-kinesthetic localization on six skin areas. 
The authors report the following results: (1) Brain 
damaged children make greater errors in their lo- 
calizations than children whose retardation is psycho- 
genic or due to familial causes. The authors state 
that these differences are great enough to be of some 
diagnostic significance. (2) Although all groups of 
mentally retarded seem to be deficient in this ability, 
the children whose retardation seems to be of familial 
origin are most similar to the “normals.” (3) Pat- 
terns of scores achieved by the normal and the re- 
tarded groups are about the same and measure up to 
expectations. (4) Organics do not show the effects 
of their “distractibility and high mobility” in their 
performance. The reliability of their localizations is 
not worse, and not better, than that of the other 
groups. (5) The correlations between right and 
left members give support to the hypothesis that when 
brain damage occurs, it tends to be confined to a 
specific cerebral region.—V. М. Staudt. 

1220. Sighart, A. Aussichten der Berufsausbild- 
ung bei schwachbegabten Knaben. (Prospects of 
vocational training with boys of low intelligence.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 45-50. 
—A detailed statistical report of the program of a 
training school for mentally retarded boys (higher 
grade) is presented. Covered are: admission age, 
length of stay, and success of schooling and vocational 
training.—E. Schwerin. 

1221. Smilansky, S. Merkaz l'shikum y'ladim 
m'fagrim. (Rehabilitation centre for mentally handi- 
capped children.) M'gamot, 1953/54, 5, 375-385.— 
Theoretical introduction to a report and suggestions 
how to improve the work of a given rehabilitation 
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centre. The following questions are discussed: Plan 
of rehabilitation, its purpose and general lines (diag- 
nosis, scope of primary education, vocational guid- 
ance, placement in job and society, follow-up) ; ways 
of choosing the educands of the centre; learning and 
social life within it; vocational training; personnel of 
the centre.—H. Ormian. 

1222. Tudyman, Al. (Oakland (Calif. Public 
Schs.) А realistic total program for the severely 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
574-582.—The author feels that a total life program 
for the severely mentally retarded is an absolute 
necessity. He offers his suggestions as to the way 
in which such a program might be worked out— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1223. Whitney, E. Arthur. (Elwyn Training 
School, Elwyn, Pa.) Mental deficiency—1954. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 549-556.—A review 
of the latest developments in the field of mental de- 
ficiency is presented. 22 references.—V.. M. Staudt. 

1224. Wiest, Glenn. Psychotherapy with the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
640-644.—The problems and possibilities for use of 
psychotherapy with the mentally retarded are dis- 
cussed.—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 1018, 1415, 1428, 1588, 1589, 
1591, 1598, 1601, 1602) 
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1225. [Anonymous.] Alcoholics Anonymous. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Alcoholics Anonymous Pub, 
Co. 1955. ххх, 575 р. $4.50.—Basic text of the 1939 
edition is kept but personal histories add over 400 
pages. The basic therapeutic orientation of A.A. is 
detailed, with the presentation primarily addresed to 
alcoholics and their families. —W. L. Wilkins. 

1226. Armstrong, R. W. (U. Oxford, Eng.), & 
Gould, Jonathan. The nature and treatment of 
delirium tremens and allied conditions. J. ment. 
Sci, 1955, 101, 70-84.—Delirium tremens is con- 
sidered as resulting from the imperilling of the basic 
carbohydrate respiration of the brain due to vitamin 
insufficiency coupled with the forcing of alcohol as an 
alternative oxidizable substrate, resulting in deviant 
patterns of brain metabolism which become manifest 
as psychosis. Treatment with high potency vitamin 
mixtures shows good empirical results which are con- 
sonant with basic physiological considerations. 41 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1227. Brusca, Donald D. (Central Islip (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) Clinical study of cycloheptenylethyl- 
barbiturate (medomin) for insomnia. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis, 1955, 121, 67-71.—A new somnifacient, 
Medomin, was administered to a group of 32 patients 
over a period of 109 days and found to have bene- 
man results without untoward effects.—N. H. 

ronko. 


1228. Bullock, Henry Allen. Urban homicide in 
theory and fact. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 
565-575.—Analysis of available data relative to 489 
cases of homicide (1945-1949) in Houston, Texas 
suggests an ecological factor which “centralizes people 
of like’ kind, occasions their association on levels of 
intimacy, and thereby paves the way for conflicts out 
of which homicides occur.”—L. A. Pennington. 
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1229. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (Genoa U., Italy.) 
Aspetti psicologici dell' alcoolismo precocissimo e 
precoce in una zona vinicola della pianura padana. 
(Psychological aspects of precocious alcoholism in a 
vinicultural area of the Padua plains.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 16, 33-49.—A general survey sup- 
plemented with case studies and psychological inter- 
pretations of the use of alcohol by children in the 


province of Mantova, Italy is presented. Generally, ` 


the child is given wine with water at the time of 
weaning, often during the first year of life. In some 
cases even stronger drinks than wine are used. The 
habit is related to a general belief in the value of wine 
as a fortifying drink. The consequences of this habit 
are difficult to interpret since the alimentation of chil- 
dren is very poor and inadequate. The author ques- 
tions the psychoanalytic interpretation of alcoholism 
and considers the problem as yet unsolved. French, 
English, German summaries.—4. Manoil. 

1230. Dinwiddie, Frank William. (Catholic U. 
Amer., Washington, D. C.) An application of the 
principle of response generalization to the predic- 
tion of displacement of aggressive responses. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University ; of 
America Press, 1955. 39 p. 50¢.—Extending 
Miller's analysis of displacement behavior to include 
the concept of response generalization, two hypotheses 
are derived and tested. “The first hypothesis pre- 
dicted that for any given strength of drive motivating 
overt aggression, the degree of similarity between the 
strongest available response and the generalized ag- 
gressive response will vary inversely with the 
strength of drive inhibiting the response. The second 
hypothesis predicted a direct relationship between the 
degree of similarity between the strongest available 
response and the generalized aggressive response and 
the strength of the drive motivating aggression." 
The results justify the extension of Miller's analysis 
to include response generalization effects. 46 ref- 
erences.—E. G. Aiken. 

1231. Dorcus, Roy M., & Kirkner, Frank J. 
(U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, Calif.) The control of 
hiccoughs by hypnotic therapy. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 104-108.—This is a report on the 
treatment of 18 cases of hiccoughs by hypnotic means. 
A brief resume of the anatomy, physiology, causes, 
and medical treatments is included. The results indi- 
cate relief from the problem in 13 cases—E. С 
Aiken. 

.1232. Farberow, Norman L., & Shneidman, Ed- 
win S. (VA, Los Angeles, Calif.) Attempted, 
threatened, and completed suicide. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 230.—Anamnestic and psychiatric 
data are analyzed for attempted, threatened, and com- 
pleted suicide cases. “The conclusion may be drawn 
that the dangerous patient, suicidally speaking, is the 
one with a history of previous suicidal attempts ог 
threats, and that the most dangerous period is when 
the patient appears to have recovered."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


. 1233. Fort, John P. (Chestnut Lodge Sanitar- 
ium, Rockville, Md.) The psychodynamics of drug 
addiction and group psychotherapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1955, 5, 150-156.—The author describes 
his work with addicts in the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky. Emphasis is placed ОП 
some features of the personality of the addict, as 
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revealed in group therapy. The addict is said to fall 
clinically somewhere between the neurotic and the 
psychotic; his self-esteem is very low; he possesses a 
high degree of anxiety, against the experience of 
which he has developed a complex system of defenses. 
Group support diminishes anxiety to manageable 
proportions and makes it possible to bring the de- 
fenses into awareness. The alleged resistance of drug 
addicts to individual therapy is a convenient rational- 
ization.—H. H. Strupp. 

1234. Freyer, Ilse. Beispiel für das Verarbeiten 
einer Hemmung. (An example of working through 
of an inhibition.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1954, 3, 176-177—A brief description of 
therapeutic working-through and transformation of 
affective material in a 13.5 year old schizoid boy is 
presented.—E. Schwerin. 

1235. Fried, Edrita. (Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, New York.) Combined group and 
individual therapy with passive-narcissistic pa- 
tients. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 194-203.— 
Experience indicates premature terminations of indi- 
vidual therapy with passive-narcissistic patients. 
Motivation for therapy can be greatly enhanced by 
combining individual and group sessions relatively 
early in treatment; in this way, awareness of the 
narcissistic barrier which separates the patient from 
the external world is fostered. Theoretical discussion 
and case illustrations are presented.—H. H. Strupp. 


1236. Gerson, W., & Heigl, F. Uber einen 
jugendlichen Exhibitionisten. (Of a juvenile ex- 
hibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 249-257.—The case of a boy who had exposed 
himself since the age of 16 almost exclusively to 
women between 40 and 45 years is presented in detail. 
It is concluded on the basis of the diagnostic study 
that the symptom of exposure, which at first seemed to 
have purely sexual connotations, served the purpose 
of gaining love, acceptance, and recognition, rather 
than direct sexual satisfaction. This kind of ex- 
hibitionism occurs chiefly in neurotics—E. Schwerin. 

1237. Glickman, Esther. (Jewish Children’s Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill.) Ego treatment causing struc- 
tural change in personality, Workshop, 1954. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 171-193.—This 
summary of a case of latent schizophrenia describes a 
therapy process of strengthening the ego which re- 
sulted' in the structural change in personality as 
shown by Rorschach and social adjustment. In the 
discussion, Ernst Federn explains їп greater detail 
his father's (Paul Federn) concept of ego therapy and 
how it was applied in the case presentation.—R. E. 


Perl. 

1238. Goldstone, Sanford. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Flicker fusion measurements and anxiety 
level. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 200-202.—Used 
high and low anxiety patients at а psychiatric clinic 
and high and low anxiety normals, selected according 
to anxiety criteria established by the author, in a 
study of flicker fusion threshold. Found that the high 
anxiety groups had a lower FFT than the low anxiety 
groups. The high anxiety groups had a greater in- 
traindividual variability of judgments than the low 
anxiety groups, and lastly, the high anxiety groups 
had a greater decline in sensitivity to flicker (FFT) 
associated with continued exposure to the flicker test 
than those groups designated low anxiety.—J. Arbit. 
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1239. Gordon, Edward M., & Sarason, Seymour 
B. (Yale U, New Haven, Conn.) The relation- 
ship between “text anxiety" and “other anxieties”. 
J. Pers., 1955, 23, 317-323.—The purpose is two-fold: 
(1) to determine the extent to which “test anxiety" 
(TA) is part of a general anxiety, and (2) to de- 
scribe the general pattern in order to infer differences 
among degrees of TA. The r between data for stu- 
dents who report TA and data on anxiety in other 
situations is .468. 9 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


1240. Haer, John L. (Florida State U., Tallahas- 
see.) Drinking patterns and the influence of 
friends and family. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 178-185.—Analysis of responses in a public opin- 
ion survey in the state of Washington suggests that 
drinking patterns conform more closely to those of 
contemporaries, friends, or spouse than to those of 
members of the earlier generation—W. L. Wilkins. 

1241. Hare, E. Н. (Bristol Mental Hosp., Bristol, 
Eng.) The effects of mephenesin in neurotic anx- 
iety. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 172-174.—No greater 
reduction in symptoms was shown by patients under 
the drug. —W. L. Wilkins. 

1242. Henry, Andrew F. Some sociological as- 
pects of aggression. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 
394.—Abstract. 

1243. Isbell, Harris; Fraser, H. F., Wikler, 
Abraham; Belleville, R. E., & Eisenman, Anna J. 
(U.S.P.H.S. Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) An experi- 
mental study of the etiology of "rum fits" and 
delirium tremens. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 1-33.— Ten healthy former morphine addicts were 
volunteers and drank controlled amounts for periods 
up to 87 days. Following abrupt withdrawal all de- 
veloped tremors, weakness, nausea, vomiting hyper- 
reflexia, fever and hypertension, and some had more 
severe symptoms. Intensity of symptoms is roughly 
correlated with length of intoxication and amount 
of alcohol consumed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1244. Jellinek, E. M. (WHO, Geneva, Switzer- 
land), Isbell, Harris; Lundquist, Gunnar; Tiebout, 
Harry M., Duchéne, H., Mardones, Jorge, & Mac- 
Leod, Leslie D. The "craving" for alcohol. A 
symposium by members of the WHO Expert 
Саинов on Mental Health апа Alcohol. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 34-66.—Each author sub- 
mitted a working paper on the definition of the prob- 
lem of craving. A summary formulation defines the 
building up of psychological tension as provoking a 
pathological desire for alcohol as a means of relieving 
the tension—in this condition the individual is psycho- 
logically dependent on alcohol. 35 references——W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1245. Jolly, Hugh. Sexual precocity. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles С. Thomas, 1955. xiii, 276 p. 
$6.75.—69 children presenting signs of sexual pre- 
cocity before the tenth birthday provide the data for 
this study. Sexual, physical, mental, skeletal and 
dental development in such cases are discussed, The 
cases are classified according to etiology: cerebral, 
adrenal, gonadal and miscellaneous. А 232-item 
bibliography is followed by a detailed report of each 
of the 69 cases, usually accompanied by a photograph. 
—Н. D. Arbitman. 1 

1246. Kolb, Lawrence C. Psychiatric experi- 
ences with painful phantom limb. 4.M.A. Arch. 
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Neurol, Psychiat., 1955, 73, 457-458.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

1247. Kolb, Lawrence, С. Psychiatric experi- 
ences with painful phantom limb. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 89-90.—Abstract and discussion, 

1248. Levin, Max.  Perseveration at various 
levels of complexity with comments on delirium. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 439-444. 
—lIllustrations are given with reference to posture, 
speech, and mentation in clinical and normal subjects. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

1249, Lowell, Edgar. Sociological aspects of 
identification and guilt. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 394-395, —Abbstract. 

1250. Meltzer, Donald. Toward a structural 
concept of anxiety. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 41-50.— 
"An experiment in thinking,” this paper presents 
anxiety as a structural entity in the aim of bringing 
consensus to the vague psychoanalytic concepts. 
Anxiety is viewed as an apparatus available to the 
ego ina prediction-validation cycle. This “anxiety 
apparatus” is seen to have two implications for the 
ego. Two sources are defined with a discussion of 
their relative importance for psychic health and 
disease. Anxiety contributes to character formation. 
The ego's mechanisms of defense against the anxiety 
uns result in functional disease symptoms.— 

‚ Т. Bever. 

1251. Michaels, Joseph J. Disorders of char- 
acter: persistent enuresis, juvenile delinquency 
and psychopathic personality. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 408-410.—Abstract and discussion. 


1252. Moltz, Howard, & Thistlethwaite, Donald 
L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Attitude modification 
and ур reduction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 2. 1-237.—“Ап experiment was conducted 
with approximately 500 newly inducted recruits at a 
— base to determine the effects of anxiety 
arousal and anxiety reduction on reported conformity 
to recommendations contained in a recorded com- 
munication, and on the learning of the substance of 
the recommendations, It was hypothesized that 
greater anxiety reduction would be associated with 
Significantly better learning and significantly more 
— to the dental hygiene practices specified. 
++» Neither prediction po on the basis of the 
present anxiety-reduction hypothesis was confirmed.” 
—1.. М. Solomon, 

1253. Morel, F., & Schifferli, Р. Image consécu- 
tive et effets шев; contribution à l'étude 
des hallucir visuelles du delirium tremens. 
( The optokinetic effects of an after-image; contribu- 
tion to the rs visual hallucinations in delirium 
tremens.) — Machr. Psychiat, Neurol., 1953, 125, 615- 
622.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4431.) 

1254, Moyer, Kenneth Evan. A study of some 
of the variables of which fixation is а faction. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 3-31.—Fixated behavior 
is studied under conditions involving anxiety and 
reinforcement by anxiety reduction. The data on 
avoidance learning ís considered from the standpoint 
of Mowrer's theory and some modifications are of- 
fered. 46 references.—Z. Luria. 


1255, Müller, Richard. beni cor eed 
Beobachtungen und Untersu — bei - 
chisch kriegs- und nachkriegsg digten kis. 
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dern. (Psycho-diagnostic observations and evalua- 
tions of children with emotional disturbances related | 
to war and post-war traumata.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 33-36.—5 children 
and adolescents with traumatic war and post-war ex- 
periences were evaluated by psychological tests. The 
results indicate that traumatic events may have à 
damaging effect on the emotional development of the 
child. The type of disturbance shown may vary from 
case to case, Therefore, a general developmental 

sychology can be of value only if it is complemented 

y an “individualizing” dynamic psychology.—&, 
Schwerin. 

1256. Müller-Eckhard, Hans. Teufelshalluzina- 
tionen eines Elfjührigen im Beichtstuhl. (Hal- 
lucinations of the devil by an 11-year old boy in con- 
fession.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 208-211.—A case of an 11-year old boy who 
hallucinated about the devil in the confessional is pre- 
sented. Rather than a psychotic break, this symptom 
served the function of a temporary escape from an 
unbearable home situation caused by the recent return 
from the war of an over-strict and punitive father. 
Feelings of guilt caused by the boy's conscious death 
wishes against the father were responsible for the 
hallucinations. Treatment by psychotherapy was suc- 
cessful.—E. Schwerin. 

1257. Müller-Küppers, M., & Schilf, E. Beiträge 
zur Kinderpsychologie, III. Selbstmord bei Kin- 
dern. (Contribution to child psychiatry, 3. Suicide 
of children.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leip- 
zig, 1955, 7, 42-45.— The literature on suicide in 
childhood is reviewed with particular reference to 
frequency and legal implications. Six cases are pre- 
sented. School and social measures to save children 
from suicide are considered. 13 references. Russian 
summary.—C. T. Bever. 

1258. Muri H. B. M. (U. Malaya, Singapore, 
Malaya. е mental health of Singapore. Part 
I. Suicide. Med. J. Malaya, 1954, 9(1), 1-45— 
While the suicide rate has tended to remain fairly 
steady (about 20: 100,000) in persons over 15 years 
of age, the author feels that this “constancy disguises 
changes both in sex and age incidence.” He discusses 
the etiologic factors which are considered responsible 
for suicide in Singapore, pointing out that mental dis- 
turbance and chronic illness, especially tuberculosis, 
are primarily responsible. He also gives due cog- 
nizance to the influence of the racial marginality 0 
the mixed cultures in Singapore; the ambition of the 
migrant groups, and the “irritation of Chinese young 
people at the relative rigidity of their upbringing. 
+ "—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

1259, Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theol. 
Sem., Louisville, Ky.) Anxiety in Christian ех- 

Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 
156 р. $3.00.—The needs of anxious people are dis- 
cussed in regard to economic problems, finitude, grief, 
sin, legalism, moral indifference, the cross, confronta- 
tion with God, and the healing role of the Christian 
community. The goal of Christianity is to release 
le from egocentric anxieties to a concern for the 
M of others.—G. K. Morlan. A 
. Osberg, James W., & Wilder, Da 
addiction in the involutional period; rep: 
of four cases. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat» 
1955, 73, 557-559.—4 case reports are presented in 
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which drug addiction masks an under] depressive 
reaction occurring in the later years. rece and 
therapeutic considerations аге presented—L, A. 
Pennington, 

1261. Ostow, Mortimer. Psychodynamics of de- 
pression, A.M.A. Arch, Neurol, Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
462-463,— Abstract and discussion. 

1262. Overstreet, Вопаго W. Guilt f. [ 
creative and uncreative, Pastoral Psychol, 1955, 
6(54), 16-22.—No problem has so blocked under- 
standing between religion and ps ogy as the 
problem of guilt or sin, The psychiatrist wants to 
relieve people from unreal and ши faults 
and failures, A religious concern is to have humility 
enough to confess one’s failures and make a new 
start with faith and courage. Actually, there is truth 
in both positions, for guilt can be creative or uncre- 
ative, р unites the fallibility of man and his 
unique worth, so as to keep alive the capacity to have 
creative humility and creative life-affirmation.—P. E. 
Johnson, 

1263. Ovesey, Lionel. 
anxiety, Psychiatry, 
sexuality, an adaptational prob! 
true homosexuality due to instinctual motivation. 


ing 

the patient's Fa agence and power stri: These 

е seck non-sexual pr td te anxiety 
T. Bi 


about them is тїйїн patient as truly 
homosexual, The conflict and the anxiety are con- 
sidered pseudohomosexual.—C. ever. 

1264. , Sidney. (V. A. Regional Office, 
Brooklyn, r 3) xA "м аз а function 
of threat. J. Pers, 1955, 23, The h . 


= ра! cay isa сора of an emot! 
which та, pud у 
was verified. о difference was found between re- 
sults obtained in a situation where failure was per- 
ceived and in one where failure was use 
of fictitious norms, 18 references-—M, dion. 


stress to 
ization and the use of the respirator. J. mer». ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 399-400,— Abstract. 


1266. Roberts, C. А. (Dept. of National Health 
& Welfare, Ottawa, Can. у НАН д Ment, 
Нур. М. Y., 1955, А brief review of 

ил! associated with addiction 


diction and in which rehabilitative efforts 
already afflicted can be carried out, is 


M. A. Seidenfeld. х МЕ 
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1267. Р. А. ( aans поа neck 
meni 


‚ Scott, 
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turbance of the joint activity of the first 
signal systems in chronic alcoholic hal! 
Zh. vyssh. neren, Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), IM9-MA— 
During periods of "oral hallucination,” the formation 
of new conditioned reflexes to simple direct stimuli is 
rendered extremely difficult; whereas, in periods free 
of these disturbances these conditioned reflexes are 
formed easily —/. D. London. 

1269. Siebers, Georg. Die Barrieren дег". P 
(The barriers against "anxiety.") Mos 
9, 477-487,—Anxiety is а s om of a crisis, and 
crises exist in the struggle of the old with something 
new. For centuries mankind was without anxiety 
because of a stable world. However, a new anxiety 
has arisen. The future can no be anticipated 
and this uncertain state creates this new rs 
There із also a crisis of “Weltanschauung” (phi- 
losophy of life) which gives nurture to anxiety. И b 
necessary to erect barriers against this anxiety, 
barriers against a world which has conserved its in- 
explorable darkness.—M. J. Stanford. 

1270. Smith, Wendell IL. р р K. 
fa U., Lewisburg, Ра.), & Sherman. 

food aversions: some tional ity cor- 
relates. J. consult, Psychol, 1955, 19, 145-149, 
Personality inventory studies and food aversion in- 
dices showed that a tendency exists for “individuals 
who report disturbances in affective behavior to re- 
g an unusual number of food aversions.”—4, J. 
hrach. 


1271, lack M. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hil), & Kendon. Fi and 
the elimination of conditioned 


fewer 
ds John, 
‘ornell U., Ithaca, у Y.) Emotional adjustment 
and performance, /. consult. Prychel., 1955, 
19, 151-151.—"A relationship betwren above 
emot 
1. -— - the Ре 
Adjustment. Inventory M Mr 
1 сап abl im selecting indi who =й 
for controlled dieting —A, J. Barhroch 
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surroundings and becomes overwhelmed by his new 
environment, for example, an urban one. Lattah usu- 
ally occurs among women who have worked for some 
time in an unfamiliar environment and have increas- 
ingly failed to meet the demands made on them. 
Complete post-amnesia is characteristic of both amok 
and lattah.—E. W. Eng. 

1274. Verner, Mikuláš. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Suicidné tendencie u chorých. 
(Suicidal tendencies in patients.) Psychol. Časopis, 
1953, 1, 279-291.—Having shortly reviewed the prob- 

' lem of the suicide in the literature, the author dis- 
cusses a number of cases with suicidal tendencies met 
at the Orthopedic clinic in Bratislava, dividing them 
in purely psychological (dealt with psychoprophylac- 
tic methods), mixed (dealt with psychological and 
medical methods), and medical, which required neuro- 
logical or psychiatric intervention. Various motives 
of suicidal tendencies in patients are discussed and 
the tasks, as well as limitations, of the psychopro- 
phylaxy are pointed out.—M. Choynowski. 


1275. Vogl Maria. Das hartnückige Leugnen 
bei Kindern. (Persistent denying in children.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 200- 
205.—Some children use persistent denying as a bor- 
derline neurotic symptom to regulate self-esteem. 
Case examples are cited and suggestions for pre- 
ventive treatment are made.—E. Schwerin. 


1276. v. Haller, W. Ein Fall von jugendlichem 
Fetischismus. (A case of juvenile fetishism.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 257- 
260.—The case of a 13 year old boy who stole lingerie 
belonging to girls and women and later destroyed it, 
is discussed, and the current personality theory in 
relation to fetishism is presented.—E. Schwerin. 


1277. Waldfogel, Samuel; Hahn, Pauline B., & 
Gardner, George E. A study of school phobia in 
children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 399.—Ab- 
stract. 


1278. Wenger, Paul. The treatment of alcohol- 
ism in veterans in an open psychiatric building. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 96-100.—In 59 pa- 
tients the alcoholism, except for three cases, was a 
secondary manifestation of a primary mental disorder. 
Intensive psychotherapy, unconditional cooperation, 
and at least a year's outpatient therapy after discharge 
can help the patient attain sufficient emotional ma- 
turity to overcome the feelings of inadequacy and 
tension.—I]V. L. Wilkins. 


1279. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Anxiety and repression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 201-205.—In an experiment designed to test 
the Freudian concept of repression proper, Ss learned 
20 paired associates to a criterion of one perfect 
repetition, the stimulus material consisting of five 
words from the Jung word list which elicited one or 
more complex indicators (the repressed words), five 
titles of the subtests of an intelligence test associated 
with failure (the traumatic words), five taboo words 
which also had been added to the Jung word list to 
determine whether they would elicit complex indi- 
cators, and five neutral words from the Jung list. 
Response words were all from Glaze's list. Results 
indicate no differences in learning scores for the 
different materials; however, recall and relearning 
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scores for the affective material were significantly 
poorer than for the neutral material.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 889, 1025, 1323, 1578, 1645) 
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1280. Ament, Philip. A psychosomatic ap- 
proach to the use of anesthesia for a hysterical 
dental patient: a case history. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1955, 3, 120-123.—This is a report оп the 
steps taken in the dental treatment of a woman who 
had incurred a traumatic experience in relationship 
to dentistry. Attention is given to hypnosis in re- 
lation to other types of anesthesia.—E. G. Aiken. 

1281. Baker, Elmer E. Jr. An historical de- 
velopment of etiological concepts concerning 
aphasic speech and their influence upon aphasic 
speech rehabilitation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 300-301.—Abstract. 

1282. Baker, Herbert Koepp. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Cleft palate habilitation—present tense. 
Children, 1955, 2(3), 94-98.—The cleft palate child’s 
earliest biological functions are disturbed. His be- 
havior, otherwise acceptable to parents, may be pro- 
foundly affected by the attendant facial disfiguration. 
When he becomes aware of himself as a person, self- 
evaluation of himself may produce disturbances in his 
emotional and social adjustment. The author ex- 
plains a rehabilitation program for the cleft-palate 
child—S. M. Amatora. 

1283. Gato, Viliam. (State Pedag. Institute, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Defekty druhej sig- 
nálnej sústavy. (Defects of the second signal sys- 
tem.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 1, 181-207.—Having 
outlined the development and significance of the sec- 
ond signal system and having given the conditioned 
reflex interpretation of speech, the author reviews in 
some detail defects of the spoken language (mutism, 
motor aphasia, deaf-mutism, idiotic mutism, organic 
and functional dyslalia), defects of the heard language 
(sensory aphasia, difficulties of speech understanding 
at the hypacousia), and defects of the seen language 
(alexia and agrafia) —M. Choynowski. 

_ 1284. Hagspihl, К. Analytische Psychotherapie 
eines jugendlichen Stotterers und Exhibitionisten. 

Analytic psychotherapy with a young stutterer and 
exhibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. K. inderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 37-45.—This article deals with the course of 
the patient’s analysis and the causes of his symptoms 
of stuttering and exhibitionism. Recovery was 
achieved through mastery of infantile fears of and 
inhibitions towards the father figure, overcoming of 
guilt feelings, and loosening of unconscious maternal 
ties.—E. Schwerin. 

1285. Hess, Maria. Probleme der Stotterbe- 
handlung. (Problems in the treatment of stutter- 
ing.) Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 81-83.—Many 
failures in the treatment of stuttering may be due 
to rigid adherence to one of the several and contradic- 
tory views on how to treat the problem. Other fail- 
ures may be due to additional difficulties besides stut- 
tering, which may make the person unresponsive to 
therapy. Each case should be studied individually 
and psychologically, not only from the phonetic point 
of view, before starting any "exercises". The per- 
sonality of the therapist, his own security and the 
degree to which he is able to obtain the confidence 
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of the stutterer, are also important. Confidence in 
God may be one solution of the problem, according to 
the author, and should be fostered as far as possible. 
—D. F. Mindlin. 

1286. Husen, Hertha. Bericht iiber die Arbeit 
mit sprachgestérten Kindern in der Erziehungs- 
beratung Reinickendorf. (Report on the work with 
children with speech impediments in the guidance 
center Reinickendorf.) Prax. Kinderpsychol, Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1954, 3, 225-227.—102 children with 
speech impediments were seen in the Reinickendorf, 
Germany, guidance center between July, 1947, and 
October, 1953. The report contains the following 
data on the work with stutterers and related speech 
disturbances: statistical data, method of approach on 
treatment, and empirical observations of children with 
speech impediments.—E. Schwerin. 

1287. Mäki, Niilo. (Helsingfors Univ., Finland.) 
En analyse av to alexiatilfaelde. (An analysis of 
two cases of alexia.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 41—45. 
—Alexia, which belongs under the aphasia syndrome, 
is classified into two categories: 1. Loss of ability to 
read whole letters; 2. Retention of the ability to read 
whole words, but with loss of knowledge of letters 
and spelling. Cases in the latter category are very 
rare. Of 490 cases of aphasia studied, only two were 
in this category. These two cases are described in 
some detail. Both cases had a history of damage to 
the brain.—B. Karlsen. A 4 

1288. Mitrinowicz, Aleksandra. Jakanie: przy- 
czyny i leczenie. (Stuttering: causes and treat- 
ment) (2nd ed.) Warsaw: P.Z.W.L, 1952. 80 p. 
Zt. 7.50.—This book, written for physicians, teachers 
and educators, deals with causes and symptoms of 
stuttering, with methods of examination, prophylac- 
tics, theories of the causes of stuttering, methods of 
treatment (pharmacological, phoniatric, and psycho- 
logical) and prognosis. In the last chapter phoniatric 
centres in Poland are reviewed. 33 references.—M. 
Choynowski. E Т ia 

1289. Nielsen, J. M. ongenital dysgnosia. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 37.—De- 
scription of the behavior of an otherwise normal boy 
who was able to read, write, and calculate but unable 
to understand verbal communications.—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

1200. Schmitz, H. A. Entwicklungsphase und 
psychogenes Reagieren. (Developmental dd ad 
psychogenic reactions.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, ; 
41-50.—Four main phases of personality developmen 
and basic predominating orientations are iu dn 
relation to a lengthy shock-induced mutism in an 11- 
year-old girl already given to partial DEDE 
Psychological reactions presented characteristics Ж 
cathectic basic orientation. Mutism disappeared wit 
the onset of puberty and the corresponding RUN 
phase. English, French, and Italian summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. ; 

1291. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. Anthropologische 


Deutung des Stotterns. (Anthropological interpre- 
tation of stuttering.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1955, 5, 64-75.—There are three well-known facts 
about stuttering: (1) stuttering is largely confined е 
males, (2) in the majority of cases it occurs towar 

the end of the fourth year of life, (3) it tends to te 
in persons of superior endowment. From these acts; 
illustrated by details from several case studies, the 
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hypothesis is advanced that stuttering represents the 
vocal expression of a crisis in a predominantly mas- 
culine type of self-assertion, the explosive starts of 
the stuttering representing the unintegrated, abortive 
efforts, Because it is an expression of a difficulty in 
individuation and self-assertion, many kinds of therapy 
can help the stutterer regain confidence and harmony 
in his experience. —E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 158, 1429, 1521) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


1292. Achard, José P. Necesidad de tribunales 
de menores o de consejos tutelares para que el 
niño tenga toda la protección para su personalidad 
y para su buena adaptación social. (Need for chil- 
dren’s courts or councils so that the child may have 
all the protection for his personality and his good 
social adaption.) Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., 
Montevideo, 1954, 28, 491-496.—It is necessary to 
teach every one the principles for harmonious living, 
Such teachings are imparted by the family and the 
school, Children’s courts are set up to correct the 
failures of these two institutions. “Such tribunals 
should have men able in law, sociology and child 
psychology and include the collaboration of psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and social workers.—M. J. Vargas, 


1293. Brachjahu, М. Hamatsav b’mosdot hahi- 
nuh has’gurim. (The situation in residential insti- 
tutions.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 117-141.—A fter 
visiting some residential institutions of the “Youth 
Immigration Department”, following suggestions are 
given as essential for their improvement: A central 
public body of.child psychiatrists is necessary, includ- 
ing a follow-up department and a supervising special- 
ist; the institutions for young delinquents should be 
transformed into educational institutions; no delin- 
quent should be discharged from an institution unless 
it has been approved by the central body; every com- 
mitment should take into consideration both the na- 
ture of the delinquent’s transgression and the time re- 
quired for his rehabilitation and absorption into so- 
ciety.—H. Ormian. 

1294. Calogerà, Emilio. Ricerche psico-speri- 
mentali sui detenuti per i reati di furto e truffa. 

Psycho-experimental research on prisoners for mis- 
emeanour of theft and swindle.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 
33, 49-64.— Tests made up by questions tapping moral 
judgment and comprehension aid to evidence moral 
deficit as well as antisocial tendencies in prisoners. 
Together with the usual battery of projective tech- 
niques, these tests furnish a more adequate personality 
picture needed in the medico-legal field.—Z.. L'Abate. 

1295. Cassel, Russell М. (Scott Air Force Base, 
Ill), & VanVorst, Robert. Level of aspiration 
comparisons for varying stages of penal experi- 
ence. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 597-603.— The Cassel 
Group Level of Aspiration Test was used to study dif- 
ferences among 3 groups of delinquent boys, inmates 
of a penal school, representing different stages of 
penal experience: a receiving cottage group of new 
arrivals, a typical delinquent group institutionalized 
for at least 60 days and not eligible for parole, and a 
group being considered for parole. The significant 
differences that were found indicate that level of as- 
piration among these boys is determined more by their 
*in-prison" membership status than by some basic 
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attribute of personality, and thus support the “bio- 
social” rather than the “biophysical” theory of per- 
sonality—M. Murphy. 

1296. Chiozza, Giorgio. La personalita del de- 

linquente sessuale. (The personality of the sexual 
offender.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 33, 65-81.— Ten sexual 
offenders were tested with the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale and the Rorschach. Both of these 
tests, in conjunction with interviews and the case 
history, appear to contribute to the understanding of 
each individual case. More adequate therapy in spe- 
cial institutions for sexual offenders is recommended. 
27, references.—L. L’ Abate. 
ү 1297. Edwards, Vera С. A study of the school 
adjustment of fifty-five delinquent children. Univ. 
Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 
1955, 5, 266-276.—Abstract. 

1298. Gómez-Ferrer, Pedro. Las deficiencias 
cualitativas y cuantitativas de la anormalidad y 
la delincuencia juvenil; estadística y tratamiento 
especial según los casos. (Qualitative and quanti- 
tative deficiencies of abnormality and infantile de- 
linquency: statistics and special treatment according 
to cases.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 
5, 117-122.—On the basis of his studies, the author 
draws the following conclusions: (1) There were more 
delinquent boys than delinquent girls; (2) mental 
deficiency was a factor in delinquency; (3) there 
were more girls with normal intelligence than boys; 
(4) while 56.5% of the boys studied had an intelli- 
gence below normal, 66.595 of the girls reported that 
condition; ( 5) and mental abnormality in delinquent 
boys and girls creates a serious problem in their 
education.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

1299. Henck, H. Die Bedeutung cerebraler und 
hormonaler Stórungen für die Persónlichkeits- 
forschung Schwerkrimineller. (The importance of 
cerebral and hormonal disturbances in personality re- 
search with criminals.) Z. diagnosi. Psychol., 1955, 
3, 47-62.—The following social-constitutional-biologi- 
cal aspects should be considered in studies of crimi- 
nals: age at first offense; present offense; previous 
offense; hereditary liabilities; organic damage; hor- 
monal, neurological, and psychiatric status; and en- 
vironmental conditions. Among 50 adult criminals 13 
were found to have hormonal imbalances and 33 had 
organic brain damage. In general, criminals with 
hormonal imbalances tend to be assaultive; those with 
organic brain damage are more concerned with 
fraudulent property gains. Three case illustrations. 
French and English summaries. 15 references.—H. 
P. David. 

1300. Holland, Jeremiah P., & Luszki, Walter A. 
A balanced rehabilitation program for military of- 
fenders. Milit. Rev. Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(3), 
52-54.—The goal in the rehabilitation of military 
prisoners is to return the offenders to duty as 
promptly as commensurate with making them into 
effective and well-trained soldiers. To accomplish 
this, training must be provided in the military skills; 
adequate psychological assistance given to insure 
better adjustment and adaptation to military life, and 
the provision of sufficient satisfaction in both work 
and recreational fields to permit the individual to 

accept his role in the military scene. The environ- 
ment in which this is most efficiently accomplished is 
primarily a “permissive” one.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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1301. Keith-Lucas, Alan. (U. North Carolina, ~ 
Chapel Hill. The specialized court—its philos- _ 
ophy and function. U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ, 
1954, No. 346, 99 p.—A presentation of juvenile court 
standards, procedure, organization and administration, — 
based on “the advances made in the juvenile court field 
as well as the greatly increased knowledge of child 
care,"—M. W. Curti. 


1302. Kephart, William M.- The Negro of- 
fender: an urban research project. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 46-50. 


1303. Lins, Mario. Los factores de la delin- 
cuencia. (Factors in delinquency.) Rev. mex, 
Sociol., 1954, 16, 365-373.—Delinquency is a social 
problem and a symptom of maladjustment. Factors 
contributing to it are discussed under four general 
categories: physical, biological, psychological, and 
socio-cultural. Delinquency can only be diminished 
through the control of causative factors.—£E. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

1304. McDermaid, Gladys, & Winkler, Emil 
Guenther. Psychopathology of infanticide. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 22-41.—In a study 
of 12 female prisoners charged with infanticidal acts 
a “child-centered obsessional depression” syndrome 
appears recognizable. It is characterized by a feeling 
of inability to give proper care to the children, ob- 
sessional thoughts with regard to the children’s well- 
being, and a depressive state with suicidal tendency. 
The depressive condition is often overlooked or not 
recognized. A connection between suicidal and homi- 
cidal action is discussed. Proper and early treat- 
ment of the condition might prevent infanticide. 16- 
item bibliography —S. Kavruck. 


1305. Мадай, A. Ahdut hap’rat v'has'viva. 
(Unity of individual and environment. Principles of 
treatment of wayward youth.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 
199-226.—There is no relevant distinction between 
individual trends and environmental influences in 
finding factors of juvenile waywardness and delin- 
quency. A "core" of delinquent and wayward youth 
radiates on their periphery by means of personal 
contacts as well as a collective. Thus, treatment has 
to be based on integrative approach—activity within. 
the "core" (youth and adults) and intensive personal 
treatment.—H. Ormian. 


1306. Nadad, A. Hatipul haindividuali bivney 
noar azuvim. (Individual treatment of wayward 
youth.) M'gamot, 1953/54, 5, 333-362.—4A follow-u 
study carried out in a Jerusalem quarter in 195 
among 100 adolescents (10-22 years of age), treated. 
in 1944-1948 by means of an "integrative approach" 
based on both group and individual procedure (see 
30: 1305). The searched questions were: Relation 
to learning, job, trade-union, parents, girls (boys), 
family, underground and terror (in the last years 
of the British Mandate) and military (in Israel), 
waywardness and delinquency. The relation to ea 
one of these items was ranked in 4 steps. 3 case 
studies are given.—H. Ormian. 


1307. Neuhaus, Wilhelm. Das Hilfsschulkind. - 
(The slow-learning child.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 213-223.—A detailed socio- - 
psychological study of the developmental data, family 
constellations, socio-economic backgrounds, and in- 
cidence of delinquency in Germany is presented. The 
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data are illustrated by tables. 9 references.—E. 


Schwerin. 

1308. O'Kelly, Elizabeth. Some observations on 
relationships between delinquent girls and their 
parents. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 59-66.—“A 
study has been made of the social histories of eighty- 
three neurotic delinquent adolescent girls aged 14—18, 
approximately three-quarters of whom were thieves." 
... "Three differences are suggested between the 
sexual and the non-sexual delinquents: the sexual 
delinquents tend to have conjugally unstable mothers 
and a disturbed relation to the father, but their early 
history in relation to the mother tends to be rela- 
tively tranquil. These findings do not preclude a 
connexion between maternal loss or gross rejection 
and sexual delinquency; but they suggest that any 
such connexion is much less close than is the case 
in thieves."—C. L. Winder. 

1309. Peck, Harris B. (Chm.), Harari, Carmi; 
Beck, Mildred B., Harrower, Molly; Margolin, 
Joseph B., & Roman, Melvin. A new pattern for 
mental health services in а children’s court. 
Round Table, 1954. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 1-50.—This group of papers is concerned with 
the Court Intake Project, a special and experimental 
service of the Bureau of Mental Health Services of 
the New York City Court of Domestic Relations. 
The Project attempted to find answers to such ques- 
tions as, Where and for whom are mental health 
services most needed in the courts? What techniques 
and procedures would meet the requirements of a 
screening service adapted to the time pressure of the 
court’s operation? How many of these children and 
their parents are actually suffering from emotional 
disorders? What resources are available in the com- 
munity and within the court itself? The Round Table 
includes separate papers on the reception unit, reading 
disability in the delinquent child, a composite picture 
of who comes to court, some findings and implica- 
tions, and conclusions and new directions —R. E. 
Perl. 

310. Perry, Ethel. (Portman Clinic, London, 
Eng.) The treatment of aggressive juvenile de- 
linquents in “family group therapy.” Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1955, 5, 131-149.—The author de- 
scribes the treatment of aggressive juvenile delin- 
quents in a family group setting. Parent substitutes 
are provided by a male and a female therapist. The 
“families” consist of 2-6 children, usually four, The 
method has been used for the past 5 years, with en- 
couraging results. Reliance is placed on relatively 
deep interpretations, which are made in the group. 
Several cases are discussed.—H. H. Strupp. 

1311. Poindexter, W. R. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Mental illness in a state penitentiary. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 559-564.—Study of 
100 “problem inmates” (1952) in Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary showed 20% “mentally ill”. A plea is made 
for more adequate psychiatric and psychological ex- 
aminations of those awaiting trials.—L. А. Penning- 
ton, 

1312. Reizen, Paul. (Jewish Family and Com- 
munity Service, Chicago, Ill.) _Family casework 
with boys under court jurisdiction. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 208-214.—Experience with boys 17 to 21 
years who are offenders before the Boys’ Court of 
Chicago has shown that it is possible to work success- 
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fully with adolescents who are initially involuntary 
applicants for help. Essential elements in treatment 
include the court's constructive use of its authority, 
attention to the total family constellation, and the 
worker's role as mediator between the boy in trouble 
and society.—L. B. Costin. 

1313. Robison, Sophia. А new approach to 
juvenile delinquency. Autonomous Groups Bull., 
1954, 10, 24-32.—A summary of a “134-page mimeo- 
graphed private report to the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, entitled Family and Community and 
written by John A. Mack, Stevenson Lecturer on 
Citizenship at the University of Glasgow.” ‘The main 
point made is that unless one takes into account the 
role of family and community disorganization it will 
not be possible to understand juvenile delinquency 
adequately —R. A. Littman. 

1314. Sell, DeWitt E. (Ed.) Manual of applied 
correctional psychology. Columbus, O.: Dep't 
Mental Hygiene and Correction, State of Ohio, 1955 
(?). iv, 68 p.—The manual’s 7 chapters describe the 
psychological assumptions, principles, and rules of 
operation developed from 1948 to date in Ohio's penal 
system. The editor discusses “A philosophy of cor- 
rectional psychology”, while the organization and 
administration of the methodological approach are dis- 
cussed by Sell and R. W. Halliday. Psychometry 
(by Р. E. Sell), psychodiagnostics (by E. В. Lewis), 
“consultative services” (by S. B. Peizer), problems 
in prognosis (by J. P. Canney), and “The place of 
research in correctional psychology” (by К. С. 
Leiter) complete the “service guide”. An appendix 
sets forth illustrative material.—L. A. Pennington. 

1315. Smith, Philip M. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) Broken homes and juvenile 
delinquency. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 307-311.— 
The author maintains that broken homes cannot be 
understood in relationship to delinquency unless they 
are studied in their social context. He maintains dif- 
ferential treatment to be a factor. He states there is 
strong evidence that the comparatively high rates of 
delinquents who come from broken homes can be ех- 
plained largely in terms of differential treatment of 
children not only by the police but also by the juvenile 
courts. And then he proceeds to show why this is 
functioning as such. One of the important factors in 
relation to differential treatment of lower class juve- 
nile offenders is racial prejudice and discrimination. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

1316. U. S. Children's Bureau. Training per- 
sonnel for work with juvenile delinquents. U. S. 
Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 348, 90 p.—This is 
a report on a conference at Madison, Wis., in 1953, 
on the problem of training persons who work with 
juvenile delinquents. There were three main papers. 
Elliot Studt and Milton Chernin analyzed the role of 
schools of social work. Ben S. Meeker dealt with the 
need for staff training of juvenile probation officers 
who do not attend a school of social work. Suzanne 
Schulze and Morris Mayer discuss the training of 
houseparents in institutions for delinquents.—M. W. 
Curti. 

1317. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. Symbolisches Steh- 
len. (Symbolic stealing.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 52-65.—Stealing is one of the most common 
symptoms of child neurosis. Three cases of stealing 
are presented: a girl who stole symbols of femininity 
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from older women, а boy who stole symbols of 
masculinity from older men, and a young man with 
a phobia of stealing which masked a fear of stealing 
as a means of retaining a magical omnipotence. 
These and other cases, as well as the fact that steal- 
ing is an especial problem around age 7-8, suggest 
that stealing represents an effort to overcome a feel- 
ing of self-deficiency in a magical fashion through 
stealing a “part” that symbolizes the progressively or 
regressively sought for “whole.” 18 references.— 
. E. №. Eng. 


1318. Witmer, Helen L. (Ed. Parents and 
junvenile delinquency; a report of a conference. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 349, 43 p.— 
Reports conference of Children's Bureau Staff and 
a group of psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and social workers.—M. W. Curti. 

1319. Witmer, Helen L., & Tufts, Edith. The 
effectiveness of delinquency prevention programs, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau Publ., 1954, No. 350, 50 p.— 
A critical evaluation of studies that have been made to 
test the effectiveness of certain types of programs 
for preventing delinquency. The Chicago Area Proj- 
ect is described and the conclusion is that evidence 
is as yet insufficient to show that area changes 
brought about are really useful in preventing de- 
linquency. Other studies are evaluated critically. A 
final section discusses projects in Passaic, St. Paul, 
and New York. The conclusion is that we have far 
to go in learning how to lessen delinquency, and that 
progress calls for close cooperation between practice 
and research.—M. W. Curti. 


PsycHosEs 


1320. Agnew, N., & Hoffer, A. (Dept. Public 
Health, Regina, Sask., Can.) Nicotinic acid modi- 
fied lysergic acid diethylamide psychosis. J. ment. 
Sci., 1955, 101, 12-27—Administered at the height 
of the psychosis nicotinic acid has a marked normal- 
izing effect; administered before the lysergic acid it 
reduces disturbances in concentration and vision. 26 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1321. Alexander, Leo. An anti-epinephrine fac- 
tor in treatment-resistant schizophrenia and in 
intractable psychalgia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 401-403.—Abstract and discussion. 


1322. Baker, Hazel Bennett. (Larned (Kans.) 
State Hosp.) The psychology of clothing as a 
treatment aid. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 94-98, 
—The important contribution of wearing apparel to 
morale, the sense of self-worth and the patient's over- 
all outlook on life is indicated in the report of the 
Larned State Hospital approach to this problem in 
the past decade. While the total amount spent on 
clothing is still a modest figure, it has done a great 
deal to improve the patient's outlook and to prepare 
him for his return to his social community.—M. А, 
Seidenfeld. 

1323. Banen, David M. (181 Brighton St., Bel- 
mont, Mass.) Suicide by psychotics. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 349-357.—Report is made of a de- 
tailed analysis of the records of 23 successful suicides 
by psychotics, an evaluation of the data uncovered, 
observations on suicide in general, and on suicides 
among psychotics. 20 references—N. Н. Pronko. 


‘with young schizophrenic children. 
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1324. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. 
Combined reserpine-chlorpromazine therapy in dis- 
turbed psychotics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
780.—Certain advantages of a combination of reser- 


.pine and chlorpromazine therapy on over 250 dis- 


turbed psychotic patients are presented in this pre- 
liminary report.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1325. Basaglia, Franco. (Padua U., Italy.) In 
tema di “pensiero dereistico.” (About “dereistic 
thinking.”) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 87— 
108.—An anthropological-phenomenological approach 
to the understanding of the concept of “detachment 
from reality” as manifested in schizophrenia is pre- 
sented. After a critical analysis of the term “reality” 
which should be understood not as the totality of per- 
ceptions common to all individuals, but as the mo- 
dality according to which these perceptions are organ- 
ized and transformed into personal, individual living 
“T,” the author emphasizes as characteristic of “dereis- 
tic thinking,” a way of being in the world. The de- 
reistic thinking although illogical and irrational, pos- 
sesses a mechanism which acting on the reality de- 
termines a particular orientation of the personality 
as a whole, 32-item bibliography. French, English, 
German summaries.—4. Manoil. 

1326. Beach, Susan R., Henley, Katherine; Peter- 
son, Anita, & Farr, Mildred. (Columbus Receiving 
Hosp., O.) Husbands of women with postpartum 
psychosis. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 165-169. 
—The husbands of eight women with postpartum 
psychosis were studied in order to find whether or 
not there were common personality characteristics. 
All tended to be “immature” and “tied to their own 
parents.” Casework with this group helped them be- 
come more “manly” and was believed to represent 
“a reasonably valuable addition to the therapy their 
wives received from the psychiatrists.” Suggestions 
are made for further study of husbands of women with 
postpartum psychosis and tentative hypotheses pro- 
posed.—L. B. Costin, 

1327. Bellak, Leopold. (1160 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) Toward a unified concept of schizophrenia. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 60-66.—"A multiple- 
factor psychosomatic theory of schizophrenia is pro- 
posed: the syndrome of schizophrenia is not a dis- 
ease entity, but a syndrome of severe ego disturbance. 
This severe ego impairment may be the result of any 
number of somatic or psychogenic etiologic factors 
in various combinations.” 24 references.—N. 
Pronko. 

1328. Bender, Lauretta, & Gurevitz, Saul. (Belle- 
vue Hosp., New York.) Results of psychotherapy 
Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 162-170.—Marked improve- 
ment was shown in the behavior of five young schizo- 
phrenic children after psychotherapy based on Bend- 
er's theory of the disease. The therapy which at- 
tempted to help the children cope more successfully 
with internal and external tensions, included the use 
of the child’s symptomatic defenses and neurotic 
mechanisms, symbolical fulfillment, flexible pressure, 
and the psychophysical relation with the therapist.— 
R. E. Perl. 

1329. Benedetti, Gaetano. Psychotherapie eines 
Schizophrenen. (Psychotherapy of a schizophrenic.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 23-41.—An account of the 
psychoanalytic treatment, with insulin, of a 41 year 
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old male paranoid schizophrenic, After daily 36 hour 
sessions over a 60 day period, the patient was released 
as cured. After one more month of office treatment, 
no trace of the earlier psychosis was apparent. The 
insulin treatment appears to have aided in breaking 
down resistances to feelings, but only in the relation- 
ship of psychotherapy did this lead to increased feel- 
ing of being a person.—E. W. Eng. 

1330. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan, & Gerty, Francis 
J. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) Difference between the 
phosphorus metabolism of erythrocytes of noi 
and of patients suffering from schizophrenia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 53-59.— The red blood 
cell response of schizophrenics vs. normals suggests 
the general involvement of cellular metabolism in the 
pathology of schizophrenia, an involvement that may 
also include nerve cells. 27 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


1331. Boyd, Richard W., Kegeles, S. Stephen, & 
Greenblatt, Milton. Outbreak of gang destructive 
behavior on a psychiatric ward. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 338-342.—This report discusses the in- 
fluence of a severe disruption of the social life of 
an acute psychiatric ward both as regards patients 
and personnel. The value of a sociological approach 
and the mode of analysis that it provides are related 
to the solution of the problem.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1332. Bradlow, Paul, Clinical conference; a 
case of schizophrenia: clinical presentation and 
therapeutic management. /. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 99-125.—As a problem in therapeutic manage- 
ment, the case of a 25 year old, single, Jewish female 
high school graduate was presented at Hillside Hos- 
pital, October 18, 1953. She revealed a 5 year his- 
tory of schizophrenic adjustment in which sexual 
promiscuity was utilized in an oral fashion to, satisfy 
dependency needs.—C. T. Bever. 


1333. Brodny, M. Leopold. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) Semen dyscrasia in schizophrenia. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 1955, 73, 410-415.—Bio- 
chemical study of ejaculates from 7 ета indi- 
cated, in comparison with data available from fer- 
tility clinic reports, a spermatic deviation rather than 
an arrest or a deficiency. “The results suggest the 
presence of an X (enzymatic) substance, which de- 
ranges spermatogenesis and produces the appearance 
of abnormal forms of spermatozoa.” 19 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 
^ P Counts, Robert M., & Devio ag P. 

exual experience as a prognostic factor - 
chosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 364-308... 
Case histories of 330 psychotic servicemen were re- 
viewed for incidences of dating and reported hetero- 
sexual intercourse. Statistical analysis seemed to 
indicate that the greater the degree of social inter- 
action as measured by normal sexual behavior prior 
to psychosis, the more favorable the prognosis.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

1335. Marcelino da Silva, Lysanias; Guilherme 
da Costa, Domingos & Portella Nunes, E. Lobo- 
tomia em pacientes esquizofrénicos. (Lobotomy 
on schizophrenic patients.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 
3(1), 3-13.—Of twenty schizophrenic patients under- 
going lobotomies, nine showed no change in per- 
sonality structure, symptoms of six were slightly at- 
tenuated, and five were discharged with social re- 
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mission. Two of these returned to the hospital after 
one year.—G. S. Wieder. 

1336. Dohan, F. C., Winick, William; Purcell, 
May; Bennett, Ivan F., & Hecker, A. O. Response 
of blood eosinophiles and plasma 17-hydroxycor- 
ticoids to insulin shock therapy. 4.M.A. Arch, 
Neurol. Psychiat, 1955, 73, 47-56.—Biochemical 
study of 38 schizophrenic patients prior to, during, 
and after a course of deep insulin shock therapy sug- 
gested that “with repeated severe stress there is a 
somewhat decreased basal secretion of adrenal cortex 
. .. the inverse correlation of the basal level of the 
blood eosinophile count and the changes in the amount 
of insulin necessary to produce coma suggest the pos- 
sibility that changes in insulin resistance may be due 
to concomitant changes in the basal secretion of the 
anterior pituitary.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1337. Ehrenberg, Ruth, & Gullingsrud, Miles 
J. O. Electroconvulsive therapy in elderly pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1955, 111, 743-/47.— 
Data are presented of a group of 112 patients from 65 
to 83 years of age treated with conventional electric 
shock at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital from Janu- 
ary, 1948 to December, 1953. 78.5% were able to 
leave the hospital and 5595 have been out for more 
than а year. Relapses occurred іп 37.5% of recovered 
cases but most of these again responded easily to 
treatment. Mental illness in the elderly is not neces- 
sarily organic and irreversible.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1338. Finney, Ben С. Rorschach test correlates 
of assaultive behavior. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 6- 
16.—Groups of assaultive and non-assaultive psy- 
chiatric patients were compared on 9 hypothesized 
Rorschach indicators of emotional control and de- 
structive content. The assaultive group showed sig- 
nificantly more Sum C and CF responses. There was 
a low positive relationship between assaultive behavior 
and destructive content in the Rorschach, as measured 
by specially devised scales. The protocols were also 
rated by 3 clinicians, 2 of whom were able to dis- 
criminate significantly between the groups, though 
they did not agree among each other as to the assaul- 
tive patients. “There was no demonstrable superiorit 
of the clinical approach over the additive Sum 
scores.” 19 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

1339. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, М. Y.) 
Some social factors in involutional psychosis, 
Ohio St. med. J., 1954, 50, 243-244.—". . . the pres- 
ent study reveals the following facts concerning in- 
volutional psychotics admitted to Ohio state mental 
hospitals: (1) He is likely to be of middle age. (2) 
His formal education is generally terminated by the 
eighth grade. (3) His occupation is generally in- 
dicative of low income, prestige, and socio-economic 
status. (4)He is more often an urban rather than 
a rural inhabitant. (5) His marital status is likel 
to be indicative of family disorganization as mani- 
fested in divorce or widowhood. (6) He is more fre- 
quently white than Negro. (7) He is two to three 
times less likely to be a male rather than a female."— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

1340. Gordan, Gilbert S., Estess, Floyd M. 
Adams, John E., Bowman, Karl M., & Simon, 
Alexander. Cerebral oxygen uptake in chronic 
schizophrenic reaction. 4.M.A. Arch. ' Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 544-545.—Repeated measure- 
ments using experimental and control groups indi- 
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cated that cerebral uptake was lower than normal in 
patients ill for longer than 4 years. It is suggested 
that this defect is secondary to the schizophrenic 
process.—L. A. Pennington. 

1341. Grauer, David. (V.A. Hosp., Hines, Ill.) 
Problems in psychotherapy with schizophrenics. 
Amer, J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 216-233.—Psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of schizophrenics is discussed 
under the following headings: can schizophrenics be 


"cured" by psychotherapy, selection of patients, vary- 


ing viewpoints on psychotherapy with schizophrenics, 
appeal to the adult aspects of the schizophrenics' per- 
sonality, and critique of methods. 19 references.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


1342. Greenblatt, Milton. (74 Femwood Rd., 
Boston, Mass.), Wingate, Marie, & Solomon, Harry 
C. Work adjustment five to ten years after bi- 
lateral prefrontal lobotomy; follow-up study of 86 
patients with chronic mental disease. New Engl. 
J. Med., 1954, 250, 856-860.—A report of a follow- 
up study of 86 patients who received bilateral pre- 
frontal lobotomy between October, 1943 and April, 
1946, to determine the effect on work capacity. АП 
were chronically ill, psychotic patients considered 
hopeless without operation. Postoperative level was 
considerably below the best work period—namely, be- 
fore illness began. Work adjustment of patients in the 
community was considerably higher than that of hos- 
pitalized patients but even the latter showed sig- 
nificant gains compared to the preoperative level. 
Results are encouraging as an indication for further 
use of the operation.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. .. Handicapped.) 


1343. Gross, Mortimer D. Therapy in a state 
hospital regressed ward. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 324-320.—An active program of recreational 
therapy and electroconvulsive therapy was instituted 
in a male ward of 160 chronic, regressed untidy pa- 
tients, most of them schizophrenics. The value of 
such a program is described.—N. Н. Pronko. 

„1344. Guertin, Wilson Н. (VA Hosp., Knox- 
ville, Ia.) А factor analytic study of the adjust- 
ment of chronic schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 174-177—“The Hospital Adjustment Scale 
ratings of twenty-four diagnosed Schizophrenics and 
one hypothetical normal were submitted to a trans- 
posed multiple-group factor analysis. Two factors 
were revealed: the Apathetic Type and the Actively 
Withdrawn Type. Agreement with other studies is 
discussed.”—L. B. Heathers. 


1345. Haber, Joseph. Stellate ganglion infiltra- 
tion in organic psychoses of late life. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 751-755.—Case histories are 
presented of 8 patients with organic psychoses of late 
life and between 48 and 76 years of age. During a 
period of several weeks, these patients received be- 
tween 6 and 16 bilateral stellate ganglion blocks. 
Results indicate that this procedure is not of great 
benefit in advanced cases of senile psychoses but may 
benefit patients in the early phase of this psychosis, 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1346. Heath, Robert G., Monroe, Russell R., & 
Mickle, Walter A. Stimulation of the amygdaloid 
nucleus in a schizophrenic patient. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 111, 862-863.—“This report demonstrates 
the effects of electrical stimulation of the region of 
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the amygdaloid nucleus through electrodes chronically 
implanted in a schizophrenic patient.” —N. H. Pronko. 


1347. Himwich, H. E., Wolff, K., Hunsicker, A. 
L., & Himwich, Williamina, A. (Galesburg State 
Research Hosp., Galesburg, Ill.) Some behavioral 
effects associated with feeding sodium glutamate 
to patients with psychiatric disorders. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 40-49.—Statistical analysis of 
perceptual and motor coordination tests of a group of 
psychotic patients observed for 11 months showed no 
significant differences between those receiving place- 
bos and those given sodium glutamate. This is in 
contrast to the clinical improvement noted in 17 out 
of 27 patients receiving monosodium glutamate. The 
differential results and mechanism of action of glu- 
tamic acid are discussed. 43 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1348. Hoagland, Hudson; Rinkel, Max, & Hyde, 
Robert W. Adrenocortical function and urinary 
phosphate excretion; comparison in schizophrenia 
and in lysergic acid diethylamide-induced psychotic 
episodes in normal persons. 4.M.A, Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 100-109.—Results by way of 
urinalysis carried out in a series of studies in- 
dicated schizophrenic patients excreted “between 48 
and 61% of inorganic phosphates excreted by normal 
controls under nonstressful conditions. With stress, 
the patients, showed, unlike the controls, marked in- 
creases in output of phosphate. Lysergic acid in 
normal S's showed a reduction in phosphates. “The 
behavior of phosphates, both at rest and under impact 
of adrenocorticoids, in the LSD-treated normal per- 
son is similar to that found in schizophrenic patients 
without LSD.” Results are related to hypotheses to 
account therefore. 30 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1349. Hoff, Hans, & Arnold, O. H. Au sujet de 
la thérapie de la schizophrénie. (On the subject of 
the therapy of schizophrenia.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 
1-25.—Various treatments of schizophrenia, with 
special reference to the activities of the Vienna psy- 
chiatric clinic during the past thirty years, are re- 
viewed.—4. L. Benton. 


1350. Jenkins, Richard L. (V.A., Washington, 
D.C.) Suturing the schizophrenic split. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 110-117.—The 
schizophrenic process is viewed as a progressive mal- 
adaptation resulting from conflict giving rise to self- 
Perpetuating eddies of circular activity between the 
cortex and the thalamus. Therapeutic procedures are 
described in their possible relationships to this hy- 
pothesis.—L. A. Pennington. 


1351. Kent, Emma M., & Houtz, Fanny. (Dept. 
Health & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Contributions of 
Psychiatric social work to direct treatment of psy- 
chotic patients. Amer, J, Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 
127-137.—Two illustrations from case material are 
presented to show that case work treatment of psy- 
chotic patients is possible and rewarding. The psy- 
chiatrist deals with the intrapsychic conflicts of the 
patient while the caseworker’s role is to deal with the 
patient's feelings about interpersonal relationships and 
to help him face reality. In the discussion Irving M. 
Ryckoff points out that the authors are focusing on 
the newer idea of direct contact with the patient dur- 
ing his hospitalization in contrast to the more tradi- 
tional casework emphasis on intake, contact with the 
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family, parole and follow-up. 
raised.—R. E. Perl. 

1352. Levinson, Sema, & Withey, Mildred Z. 
(Jacksonville (Ш.) State Hosp.) Sessions with rela- 
tives of mental hospital patients. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1955, 39, 118-125.—Group sessions as a means 
of helping relatives of mentally ill patients to better 
understand their hospitalization are described. These 
are given during the period immediately following 
initial hospitalization. Several relatives of patients 
who have been hospitalized for some time are in- 
cluded when they are considered capable of providing 
leadership and orientation on the effectiveness of 
treatment. Meetings last one and a half hours and 
are held once a month. The educational director of 
the clinic and the chief social worker of the hospital 
serve as group leaders. The results attained seem to 
have been helpful in reducing tensions.—M. А. Seid- 
enfeld. 

1353. Lunsky, Louis L. Murderous “acting out” 
as a primitive defense to master anxiety. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 262-268.—"A schizophrenic 
case history has been presented in which anxiety has 
been handled and mastered by primitive patterns. 
The patient continues to cope with his anxiety by such 
patterns that he is constantly between Scylla and 
Charybdis."—L. М. Solomon. 

1354, Luza, Segisfredo M. La prueba de War- 
tegg y los brotes agudos de esquizofrenia. (The 
Wartegg Test and acute symptoms of schizophrenia.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 17, 488-493.— 
The Wartegg Test results of 4 schizophrenics are 
analyzed to show how they are indicative of the 
acute and early symptoms of schizophrenia. The test 
consists of 8 graphic stimuli which the patient is di- 
rected to use as part of a completed drawing. By 
studying such characteristics of the drawings as form 
level, stereotypy, repetition, spatial orientation, etc., 
the investigator gains some insight into the progress 
of the illness.—R. М. Frumkin. 

1355. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Occipital lobes, dreams and psychosis. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 50-52.—By means of case his- 
tories, it is shown that the occipital lobes are essen- 
tial to dreaming, revisualization of former experiences 
and probably to the maintenance of a psychosis. De- 
cortication of the dominant occipital lobe in old 
schizophrenics is suggested since new memories could 
be established on the remaining side. Old memories 
involved in the psychotic reaction would thus be 
eliminated.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1356. Norman, Elizabeth. Affectand withdrawal 
in schizophrenic children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 1-18.—25 schizophrenic children were stud- 
ied. Features of withdrawal and affect are illus- 
trated, discussed and related to the literature. "Tt is 
evident that the affective disturbance and the lack 
of affective response are main factors in withdrawal. 
However, withdrawal... was by no means a simple 
or unitary process." While some children showed al- 
most total avoidance of contact with humans, others 
of the children sought physical contact but avoided 
communication by speech, vision, or audition. Several 
factors possibly involved are discussed. 18 references. 
—C. L. Winder. 

1357. O'Reilly, P. O., & Handforth, J. R. (Sas- 
katchewan Hosp, North Battleford, Saskatchewan, 
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Can.) Occupational therapy with “refractory” pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 763-766.—A 
selected group of 14 patients (11 schizophrenics, 1 
epileptic, and 2 mental defectives) was given an op- 
portunity to care for a garden in summer and house- 
plants in winter. Only one patient failed to show a 
striking degree of improvement personally and inter- 
personally.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1358. Pappalardo, P. Alterazioni della funzione 
percettiva visiva in schizofrenici, al risveglio das 
coma insulinico. (Changes in visual perception in 
schizophrenics regaining consciousness after coma 
caused by insulin.) Acta neurol., Napoli, 1953, 8, 
780-793.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5313.) 

1359, Pokorny, Alex D. (V.A. Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Massive doses of Vitamin B12 in treatment 
of schizophrenia. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 345-346.— Treatment over 30-day period did 
not alter the schizophrenic illness in 10 patients as 
compared with a group of 10 control Ss.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1360. Polatin, Phillip; Lesse, Stanley, & Harris, 
Meyer M. Use of large doses of cortisone in 
schizophrenia; clinical, physiological, and meta- 
bolic observations. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 485-495.—Daily administration of 500 mg. 
of cortisone to 9 women patients was accompanied 
by "no long-standing beneficial therapeutic result." 
This and other findings are related to the literature 
on the subject.—L. А. Pennington. 

1361. Rabin, A. I., King, G. F., & Ehrmann, J. 
C. (Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing.) Vocabulary 
performance of short-term and long-term schizo- 
phrenics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 255- 
258.—“The following three measures of vocabulary 
performance varying in sensitivity were obtained 
from groups of short-term schizophrenics, long-term 
schizophrenics, and normals equated for art and 
education: gesticulation (nonverbal), conventional 
vocabulary achievement, and level of verbal communi- 
cation. No differences were found between the short- 
term schizophrenics and the normals of any of the 
measures. The long-term schizophrenics were sig- 
nificantly lower than normals and short-term schizo- 
phrenics on all of the measures. The decrement on 
gesticulation for the long-term schizophrenics was 
significantly less than that for the other measures,” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

1362. Ravitz, L. J. (V.A. Hosp., Downey, ІШ.) 
Comparative clinical and electrocyclic observa- 
tions on twin brothers concordant as to schizo- 
phrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 72-87.—A 
pair of identical male twins was studied over a 5- 
month period and found to be concordant as to schizo- 
phrenia. Daily DC potential determinations and clini- 
cal observations of their folie й deux behavior are 
discussed relative to genetic and environmental con- 
siderations. 19 references—N. H. Pronko. 

1363. Rouleau, Yves; Nadeau, Guy; Delage, 
Jean; Coulombe, Maurice, & Bouchard, Marcel. 
An appraisal of histamine therapy in schizo- 
phrenia. J. clim. exp. Psychopath, 1955, 16, 1-9.— 
Histamine therapy was administered to 100 schizo- 
phrenic patients, ages 14 to 48, with an evolution of 
psychosis ranging from 3 months to 14 years. Elec- 
tric convulsive and insulin coma therapy had been 
given to 57 of the group previously; 2 had had lobot- 
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omy. Various stages of improvement were noted. 
The group showed a high tolerance to histamine. In 
the study, histamine appeared to serve to attain the 
same degree of improvement that could be expected 
by using one of the accepted therapies such as electric 
convulsive. The need for further research is stressed. 
French and Italian summaries. 24-item bibliography. 
—S. Kavruck. 

1364. Schnadt, Frederick. (VA Hosp., Ft. Lyons, 
Colo.) Techniques and goals in group psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 185-193.—Describes observations 
on therapy groups composed of improved schizo- 
phrenics, over a two-year period. These patients are 
said to be a fairly distinct group. The author ad- 
dresses himself to two questions: (1) meaning and 
effect of group association on this type of patient, and 
(2) the constructive use of the patient’s assets in a 
group setting. With several groups two therapists 
were used; advantages and disadvantages of this pro- 
cedure are discussed. Emphasis is placed on the 
management of therapy sessions.—H. H. Strupp. 

1365. Schut, J. W., & Himwich, H. E. The ef- 
fect of Meratran on twenty-five institutionalized 
mental patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 837- 
840.—The effect of Meratran is reported as it was 
observed in the case of 25 institutionalized psychotic 
patients with chronic courses. Indications and con- 
traindications of the drug are pointed out.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

1366. Semrad, Elvin V. (Boston (Mass.) Psy- 
chopathic Hosp.) Psychotherapy of psychoses: an 
attempt at a working formulation ub of the 
clinical psychopathological factors observed in 
schizophrenic patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1955, 16, 10-21—“Interest in the clinical psycho- 
pathologic phenomena of schizophrenic patients cen- 
ters. about intense ambivalent attitudes, retaliation 
anxiety, and specialized infantile ego mechanisms 
Which decompensated in relationships with objects 
and factors tending to maintain the decompensated 
state. . . . The processes are the denial of the ex- 
istence of demands made by objects which are per- 
ceived by the patient as murderous, and the return of 
emotional relationships with objects, in distorted 
form, which are largely the consequence of the spe- 
cialized modes of adaptation of the infantile ego." 
French and Italian summaries. 58-item bibliography. 
—S, Kavruck. 

1367. Silver, Archie A. (New York U., Bellevue 
Med. Cent.) Management of children with schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 196-215.— 
This paper attempts to review some of the principles 
and techniques used in the management of schizo- 
phrenia in childhood. It is emphasized that treatment 
must be completely individualized and total, encom- 
passing physiological, psychological, and environ- 
mental approaches. A complete diagnostic evaluation 
is essential for this. 24 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

1368. Singer, Jerome L. (Franklin D. Roosevelt 
VA Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.), & Sugarman, Daniel 

A. A note on some projected familial attitudes 
associated with Rorschach movement responses. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 117-119.—60 hospital- 
ized schizophrenic adult males were divided into two 
groups, high-M and low-M with respect to the num- 
ber of M responses they gave on the Rorschach. 
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Responses to several TAT cards were rated for posi- 
tive or negative characteristics of parental figures 
or the parent-child relationship. Subjects with high- 
M tended to see parental figures as having more posi- 
tive characteristics than the low-M group.—4. J. 
Bachrach. 

1369. Skinner, Burrhus F. A new method for 
the experimental analysis of the behavior of psy- 
chotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 403- 
406.—Abstract and discussion. 

1370. Souelem, Omneya. Mental patients’ atti- 
tudes toward mental hospitals. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 181-185.—A sentence completion test and a 
Thurstone-type attitude scale are described, the items 
of the measures being listed. The tests were given 
to two Oregon mental hospital samples of about 100 
Ss each. Though the two measures correlated about 
.60, responses were somewhat less favorable on the 
sentence completion test than on the attitude scale. 
No significant differences on the scale were found 
between the two hospital groups. In both samples 
patients on admission and convalescent wards ex- 
pressed more favorable attitudes than patients on 
chronic or semi-convalescent wards. No significant 
relationships were found between diagnosis and atti- 
tude or between length of hospitalization and attitude. 
—L. В. Heathers. 

1371. Starr, Alden B., & Gralnick, Alexander. 
(High Point Hosp., Port Chester, N. Y.) Factors 
determining the initial effect of hospitalization on 
cases of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 
9, 243-252.—“This paper is an attempt, in a way, to 
study the early effects of hospitalization upon the 
course of a schizophrenic illness. It is an effort to 
determine whether this initial effect is salutary or 
injurious. The study also aims to throw light on the 
ways in which the concept of hospitalization may be 
presented to the patient, and the act carried through 
with a minimum of resistance, anxiety and regres- 
sion; and to discover and analyze some factors enter- 
ing into the initial reactions to hospitalization.”—L. 
М. Solomon. 

1372. von Staabs, Gerdhild. Die Behandlung 
einer Schizophrenie unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der Handhabung der Übertragung. 
(Treatment of a schizophrenic patient with special 
consideration of the management of transference.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 
314-333.—In a 19 year old schizophrenic, six months 
of shock therapy was unsuccessful. As with children, 
the author shared the patient's experiences, fulfilling 
infantile desires. This resulted in maturation to an 
adult level, and, in the process of transference to the 
therapist, in the positive elaboration of father aggres- 
sion. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1373. Webb, Warren W. (V.A. Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) . Conceptual ability of schizophrenics as а 
function of threat of failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 221-224.—'"For this study, the hy- 
pothesis was made that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics would be greater under conditions 
of threat of failure than under conditions of minimal 
threat. . . . An analysis of these results led to the 
conclusion that the mild threat used in this study 
served to maintain a deficit in conceptual ability by 
blocking the operation of motivational variables con- 
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ducive to more efficient manipulation of concepts.” — 
L. М. Solomon. 


1374. Wilkinson, Evelyn Samuels. (Robert Coll., 
Bebek, Istanbul, Turkey.) Casework experience 
with the chronically mentally ill in a private family 
agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 31, 335-345. 
—A review of four cases of chronic mental illness in 
which the inability of the patients to cope with their 
need to be with people and at the same time to sus- 
tain such a relationship generally caused them to seek 
relief by flight. The family agency, it is suggested, 
can offer these individuals a means to make the be- 
ginnings of a better adjustment—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1375. Winnik, Z., & Tennenbaum, L. Al largak- 
til b’tipul psihiatri. (Largactil in psychiatric treat- 
ment.) Harefuah, 1954, 47, 95-100.—20 chronic 
psychotic cases were treated with Largactil—after an 
insulin-shock and convulsive treatment without satis- 
factory results. Remarkable improvement was ob- 
tained in 10 cases; some of these patients were able 
to resume their previous social activities. 5 cases 
showed light improvement, 5 no improvement. In 
one case a relapse occurred after 3 months of in- 
tegration in family and social life. French and Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 

1376. Wittkower, E. D., & La Tendresse, John 
D. Rehabilitation of chronic schizophrenics by a 
new method of occupational therapy. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol. 1955, 28, 42-47.—Six severely regressed 
female schizophrenic patients were treated in O. T. 
“according to the patients’ regressive needs, their ex- 
pected acceptance and their progression.” Earth was 
the initial material, this was later combined with 
water, then finger paint, then attractive clothes and 
group activities. The treatment group showed much 


more change than the control group.—C. L. Winder. 
1377. Wolff, Gunther E. (Camarillo Leet) 
mer. J. 


State Hosp.) Electric shock treatment. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 748-750.—Results of electro- 
shock treatment with 249 patients between 50 and 70 
years of age at Camarillo State Hospital are pre- 
sented and discussed. It is concluded “that EST is 
rather a must than a possibility on the chronic wards 
of our mental hospitals."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1378. Zeichner, Abraham М. Psychosexual 
identification in paranoid schizophrenia. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 67-77.— Paranoid schizophrenics, 
non-paranoid schizophrenics, and normals were com- 
pared on Rorschach and ТАТ "indicators" of homo- 
sexuality. The paranoid group displayed significantly 
greater confusion in psychosexual identification than 
either of the other groups, and the direction of iden- 
tification of the paranoid group was significantly more 
feminine than in the non-paranoid group or the nor- 
mal group.—4. R. Jensen. 


(See also abstracts 883, 1079, 1093, 1117, 1181) 
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dras. Variants of the hysterical 
Nm Dis, 1954, 120, 412-413.— 
Abstract. 
1380. Barry, Herbert. Critical ages for parental 
death in psychoneurosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 401.—Abstract. 
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1381. Dobrotka, Gejza. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Prispevok k prieskumu a diag- 
nostike psychoneuróz metódou pokusov s numer- 
ickym kvadrátom. (A contribution toward the in- 
vestigation and diagnosis of psychoneuroses with the, 
method of a numerical square.) Psychol. Casopis, 
1954, 2, 30-46.—60 psychoneurotic patients have been 
studied by the author with the modification of a well- 
known Kraepelinian test of numerical square, reiter- 
ated 25 times. Curves of results appeared to be 
symptomatically significant for three basic Pavlovian 
clinical forms of psychoneuroses and for some mixed 
forms. Testing in various clinical phases of the dis- 
ease permits to follow the results of the treatment. 
On the other hand, the ascertainment of the fatigue 
in psychoneurotic patients has but small diagnostic 
value owing to the relative shortness of the testing 
time (20-30 min.). This investigation is for the time 
being of only informative significance and does not 
give conclusive results pertaining to the value of the 
method for the differential diagnosis and for the in- 
vestigation of the higher nervous activity in psycho- 
neuroses. Russian and German summaries. ; refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


1382. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) A dynamic theory of anxiety and hysteria, 
J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 28-51.—Mowrer identifies 
the neurotic with the hysteric, psychopathic type of 
person; Miller and Dollard with the dysthymic. The 
theories of both are more relevant to the extraversion- 
introversion dichotomy than to neurosis. Brain dam- 
age causes an increase in inhibition and a consequent 
increase in extraversion. These considerations are 
related to a theory of anxiety which is more able to be 
put to the proof than Freudian or other theories which 
are educed from therapeutic experiences. 61 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1383. Gordin, Raf. A case of kleptomania. Int. 
J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 155-159.—A 50-year-old man came 
for psychological treatment concerning a series of 
“thefts.” Details of the case are presented to show 
that the thefts are the acts of a kleptomaniac, Treat- 
ment of the patient was through “psychobiological 
analysis." Psychobiology, the basis for this type of 
analysis, "recognizes the importance of experiences 
in early childhood in determinating the further growth 
of the personality, but knows that important dynamic 
factors are also to be found in other periods and 
phases of life. Psychobiologically, the analysis of a 
person’s past is made in order to understand the origi- 
nal personality behaviour and its development. This 
point of view, psychologically, includes constitutional 
as well as environmental factors.”—H. D. Arbitman. 

1384. Gull, William Withey. Anorexia nervosa 
(apepsia hysterica, anorexia hysterica). Bull. Isaac 
Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 173-181.—Considered the 
first authentic description of this syndrome, this paper 
was first published in the Transactions of the Clinical 
Society of London, 1874, vol. 7. Case histories of 
two seriously emaciated patients are supplied in de- 
tail, Symptoms are differentiated from tuberculosis 
and from starvation due to organic lesions. In view 
of the complete recovery of the two cases, and of 
their continuance in good health, Dr. Gull concluded 
that “the want of appetite is . . . due to a morbid 
mental state" which he called "Apepsia hysterica" or 
“Anorexia nervosa.” —S. M. Dominic. 
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1385. Haack, Th. Heilung eines schussscheuen 
Jagdhundes. (Cure of a hunting dog with shooting 
phobia.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 211-213.—4A young cocker spaniel was cured of his 
fear of guns and of shooting. A parallel between 
child and animal psychology is drawn.—E. Schwerin. 

1386. Liddell, Howard S. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The natural history of neurotic behavior. 
In Galdston, I., Society and medicine, (see 30: 8), 
46-69.—Man's neurotic behavior has its animal ori- 
gins and primitive impulses to behave repetitively and 
compulsively can be controlled only through a fuller 
understanding of the biological origins of his im- 
pulses to behave repetitively but creatively. Better 
understanding of the aesthetic process would enable 
its use in therapeutic situations.—IJ/. L. Wilkins. 

1387. Mas de Ayala, Isidro. Las neurosis, 
proceso de racionalización secundario a una per- 
turbación neurovegetativa. (Neurosis, process of 
secondary rationalization due to a neurovegetative 
disturbance.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 17, 
448-455.—The writer questions the validity of past 
theories which contend that neuroses are primarily 
rational products. Instead, it is his belief that the 
most important factor in neurosis is a change in the 
ascending reticular system and only secondarily as a 
rational product. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1388. Prokhorova, E. S. O nekotorykh patofizi- 
ologicheskikh mekhanizmakh istericheskikh para- 
licheí, (On several pathophysiological mechanisms 
of hysterical paralyses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 773-780.—Hysterical paralytics exhibit 
“cortico-dynamic disturbances” which are “charac- 
terized chiefly by instability of conditioned reflexes, 
a sharply expressed tendency of the cortical cells to- 
ward passive inhibition, weakness of internal inhibi- 
tion, and by disturbance in the interaction of the first 
and second signal systems.” “Application of the 
method of conditioned reflexes for study of hysterical 
paralyses .. . not only [helps] determine the state of 
cortical neurodynamics, but also to bring to light the 
functional disturbance of kinesthetic sensitivity, not 
determinable by usual clinical methods of investiga- 
tion.”—I, D. London. 

1389. Roxo, Henrique. Como tratar e curar a 
doente nervoso. (How to treat and cure the mental 
patient.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3(1), 14-24.— 
Differentiation is made between the neuroses and the 
psychoneuroses. Patients suffering from the former 
have an illness rooted in the nervous system and 
should be treated with appropriate physical therapies. 
Psychoneurotic patients are suffering from functional 
difficulties and the therapy of choice is psychotherapy 
with such adjunct drugs as may be indicated—G. S. 
Wieder, 

1390, Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Anxiety vs. im- 
maturity in neurosis and its treatment. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 71-80.—Neurosis is a moral 

disorder with anxiety at its core. Because of the 
painfulness of the neurotic sense of inadequacy, these 
patients become deceptive and dishonest with them- 
selves and others. The therapist, in addition to 
lifting the patient’s repression and helping him to 
develop a set of nonanxious attitudes and responses, 
must help the patient recognize clearly the conse- 
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quences of his planning and serve as a safeguard 
against his falling back into deceitful habits of thought 
or deceptive modes of relating to others. The author 
points out some criticisms of this anxiety theory of 
neurosis (as against an immaturity theory). 32 refer- 
ences.—K. E. Perl. 

1391. Speer, Ernst. Der Notstand der Persón- 
lichkeit. (Personality in emergency.) Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 104—107.—Every neuro- 
sis arises from a personality emergency. But not 
every personality emergency leads to neurosis. It 
only leads to neurosis if it cannot be assimilated by 
the person, either through the enormity of the trau- 
matic occurrence or the incapacity of the person. 
Personality emergencies most often arise from crises 
of self-respect or in self-other contacts. А human 
being cannot flourish under conditions incompatible 
with his personality without hurt and suffering to 
self. In some cases the neurosis has become an in- 
dispensable part of a person's way of coping with a 
set of extremely difficult life conditions.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 689, 1080) 
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1392. Chapman, A. H., & Loeb, Dorothy. Psy- 
chomatic gastrointestinal problems in children. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 717-724.—Suggestions 
are made for pediatricians dealing with patients with 
gastrointestinal disturbances due to emotional factors. 
lllustrative cases of gastrointestinal syndromes are 
presented.—G. K. Morlan. 

1393. de Ocampo, G. Psychosomatic aspects of 
ophthalmology. J. Philipp. med. Ass., 1954, 30, 65- 
73.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1545.) 

1394. Hafner, H., & Freyberger, Н. Ikterus als 
psychosomatisches Krankheitsbild. (Hepatitis as 
a psychosomatic condition.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 5, 107-118.—Review of the literature 
on psychological factors in disorders of liver and gall 
bladder function. Four cases are described in which 
strikingly similar situations preceded the appearance 
of hepatitis or, during psychotherapy, partial symp- 
toms of hepatitis with corresponding wishes and fears 
of illness. In each case the precipitating situation 
was an actual conflict that masked a deep ambivalence 
from which relief was sought in regression to pas- 
sivity, of which the hepatitis was a bodily segment. 
Although the reaction, as part of a regressive shift, 
is probably based on an earlier experience of child- 
hood hepatitis, the possibility of such a reaction oc- 
curring for the first time through psychic stress is 
not to be excluded. 32 references—E. W. Eng. 

1395. Honig, Emanuel M. Psychosis and peptic 
ulcer. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 61-67.—An 
examination is made of the literature bearing upon 
the theory that there is an alternation between psy- 
chosis and psychosomatic illness. 22 patients from a 
total neuropsychiatric population of 800 had a dual 
diagnosis of psychosis and peptic ulcer. In 15 of the 
22, the disorders coexisted; in only 3 was there a 
p) зана of alternation. 13 references—W. 

arvel. 


1396. Josselyn, Irene M., Simon, Albert J., & 
Eells, Eleanor. (Herrick House, Bartlett, lll.) 
Anxiety in children convalescing from rheumatic 
fever. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 109-119.— 
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Anxiety in children convalescing from rheumatic fever 
may have a bad physiological effect. Anxiety that 
results from reality experiences responds quickly to 
increased tolerance for activity and wise convalescent 
management. If the anxiety is unwarranted by the 
actual heart condition, it is probably displacement to 
the heart of anxiety related to another source. If 
this persists, convalescence will be facilitated by psy- 
chiatric study to eradicate its cause.—R. E, Perl. 


1397. Kemper, Kattrin A. Kurztherapie eines 
Falles von chronifiziertem Asthma bronchiale. 
( Brief therapy of a case of chronic bronchial asthma.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 125- 
129.—In this first of two articles the diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and psychotherapy of a case of an 114% year old 
boy, suffering from bronchial asthma are discussed. 
The value of brief therapy in a “moderately difficult” 
case such as this is stressed —E, Schwerin. 

1398. Kemper, Kattrin A. Kurztherapie eines 
Falles von chronifiziertem Asthma bronchiale. 
(Brief therapy of a case of chronic bronchial asthma. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 167- 
173.—This article describes the course of brief psycho- 
therapy with an 11.5 year old boy suffering from 
chronic bronchial asthma. Therapy was completed 
successfully after 30 hours. Follow-up 2.5 years 
after termination of treatment showed no recurrence 
of symptoms.—E. Schwerin. 

1399. Klonoff, Harry. An exploratory study of 
the effect of short-term group psychotherapy on 


attitudes of tuberculous patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 290-291.—Abstract. 
1400. Lang-Belonogova, N. S. К metodike 


napravlennykh rechevykh reaktsii dlia opredeleniia 
tipologicheskikh osobennostei i funktsional'nogo 
sostoianiia nervnoi sistemy и bol'nykh giperton- 
icheskoi i iazvennoi bolezniami. (On the method 
of directed speech reactions for the determination 
of the typological features and functional state of the 
nervous system in those suffering from hypertension 
and ulcers.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 
781-790.—For the determination of the typological 
features of higher nervous activity of healthy in- 
dividuals the method of "directed speech reactions" 
can have only a "certain value" in the sense of utiliza- 
tion as a supplement to other methods for determina- 
tion of type. For individuals ill with hypertension or 
ulcers the method is of even less value, The method 
should be applied only in conjunction with other 
methods.—I. D. London. 


1401. Lipin, Theodore. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
New York.) Psychic functioning in patients with 
undiagnosed somatic symptoms; clinical evalua- 
tion. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 329- 
337.—Suggestions are made, with case history il- 
lustrations, for improvement in clinical psychiatric 
examinations with difficult diagnostic problems.—L. 
А. Pennington. 

1402. McCary, J. L. (U. Houston, Тех.), & 
Brown, James Albert. Hypohidrosis; a case 
study. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 177-181.—A case 
of a young man who could not perspire normally is 
described —L. B. Heathers. 

1403. Mandlebrote, B. M., & Wittkower, E. D. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) Emotional factors in 
Graves’ disease. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 109- 
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123.—25 patients and 25 matched controls were 
studied by a physician, surgeon, radioactive-expert, 
psychiatrists, and a psychologist. Results, relating 
to the emotional aspects of thyrotoxicosis, showed 
"striking differences in social histories" and marked 
“neuroticism” of different type in the patient group. 
Review of literature is given along with suggestions 
for management of patients. 9 case reports, 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1404. Peretz, —. Gormim psihosomatiyim b'al- 
veset. (Psychosomatic factors in amenorrhea.) 
Harefuah, 1954, 46, 189-192.—A rather general study 
of 7,000 women in ghettoes and concentration camps 
in Europe during World War II, and a systematic 
one of 200 women, formerly D.P.’s, now in Israel. 
70% of the first group developed amenorrhea dur- 
ing the first months of internment—írom several 
months to 2 years and more. Often menses returned 
after an emotional trauma in С.С. 90% of the second 
group developed amenorrhea—35% in the course of 
the first month in C.C., and 4796 after 2-3 months— 
72% of them during 25-2 years, 17% over 2 years. 
Menses returned in 42% of cases during internment. 
"There were 14% of cases of pregnancy during the 
amenorrhea ; after liberation the amount of pregnancy 
rose till 74%. Only in 3% amenorrhea persisted 
after liberation. The background and mechanism of 
"emotional amenorrhea" are discussed. French and 
English summary.—H. Ormian. 


1405. Reznikoff, Marvin. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychological factors in breast cancer; a 
preliminary study of some personality trends in 
patients with cancer of the breast. Psychosom, 
Med., 1955, 17, 96-108.—A dministration of a personal 
history questionnaire, selected projective tests ( T. A.T., 
Sentence Completion, for example), and interviews 
of 25 women with breast cancer, 25 with "benign" 
involvements (but thought by Ss to be malignant at 
time), and 25 normal women suggested with reference 
to "the dynamic content of the personality" specific 
disturbances in feminine identification in the first 
group with accompanying negative attitudes toward 
pregnancy. Findings discussed in relation to need 
for further study. 16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1406. Schmeer, G. Zur Frage der psychischen 
Symptom-Tradition. (Concerning the problem of 
tradition in psychogenic symptoms.) Prax, Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat, 1954, 3, 299-304.—The 
point of view that identical symptoms of emotional 
disturbance occurring in various members of the 
same family are of hereditary origin is obsolete today. 
Instead, such symptoms may be the result of a "fixed 
psychological structure" where the hypersensitivity 
of various members of one family predisposes them to 
a specific "traditional" illness. This point of view 
is illustrated by presentation of case material of a 
1315 year old girl who manifested the same symptoms 
as her father (pain in both legs). The diagnosis of 
a psycho-somatic disorder was made. It was related 
to strong maternal ties and unconscious "transfer" of 
the symptom to the girl. Treatment must include 
both mother and child. 14 references.—E. Schwerin. 

1407. Schmeer, G.  Kindliche Erziehungs- 
schwierigkeiten bei ovarieller Agenesie. . (Emo- 
tional difficulties in childhood related to ovarian agen- 
esis.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 205-208.—A case of an 11 year old girl whose symp- 
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toms of eating disturbance, generalized apathy, and 
impoverishment of the affective sphere led to the diag- 
nosis of ovarian agenesis, is presented. It is con- 
cluded that the endocrine imbalance was probably the 
chief contributing factor in the neurotic symptom 
formation. Combined hormone and psycho-therapy 
is advocated.—E. Schwerin. 

1408. Shands, Harley С. (U. N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. An outline of the process of recovery from 
severe trauma. 24.М.4. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 403-409,—Psychiatric interviews with pa- 
tients suffering from incurable physical illnesses were 
studied over a 2 year period. Acceptance is 3-phased : 
l. Chaos, depersonalization; 2. Projection, denial; 
3. Grieving, identification. These are discussed in 
relation to writings by Freud, Kurt Goldstein, and 
Melanie Klein.—L. A. Pennington. 

1409. Shishkova, V. N., & Ivanov, I. P. Opyt 
issledovaniia mekhanizmov vysshei nervnoi deia- 
tel'nosti pri psikhoprofilakticheskoi podgotovke К 
rodam. (An experimental study of the mechanisms 
of higher nervous activity in psychoprophylactic prep- 
aration for childbirth.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 

+ 1953, 3(6), 816-827.—Prior to psychoprophylaxis 
words connected with childbirth such as pain, opera- 
tion, etc. produced sharp reactions, plethysmographi- 
cally recorded. These disappeared gradually with 
psychoprophylaxis.—/. D. London. 

1410. Stein, Aaron. Group psychotherapy in 
patients with peptic ulcer. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 580.—Abstract and discussion. 

1411. Trail, Richard R. (Papworth Village Set- 
ilement, London, Eng.) Psychology of the tuber- 
culous from the chest physician’s view point. Dis. 
Chest, 1955, 27, 59-64.—Attention has been focused 
on the psychology of the tuberculous by the psycholo- 
gist, the neuropsychiatrist, the occupational therapist 
and the social worker, but very little has been said 
about the role of the chest physician. A plea is made 
for greater emphasis on the psychosomatic approach 
to treatment. However, all attempts in this direction 
will fail “insofar as they set themselves up as a substi- 
tute for, and not as a complement to, religion”. — 
В. М. Stewart. 

1412. Weinshel, Edward М. Some psychiatric 
considerations in tinnitus. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 67-92.—This clinical study of a selected group of 
patients, presents some psychological mechanisms 
which can be responsible for the experience of tin- 
nitus, the sensation of. noise in one's ear. Tinnitus 
was connected with superego conflicts suggesting the 
crucial role of auditory factors in the formation of the 
superego. In many patients, tinnitus mobilized fur- 
ther anxiety when some specific aspect of the ear 
noise was associated with an emotional conflict, re- 
lated to homosexual impulses, masturbatory fantasies, 
etc. The variable functioning of this symptom in the 
over-all emotional economy of one particular indi- 
vidual or a group of patients is considered. 34 ref- 

erences.—C. Т. Bever. 

1413. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.), & Kahn, Robert L. Denial of illness. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. viii, 166 
р. $4.73.—Anosognosia was studied comprehensively 
and systematically in a series of 52 patients. Con- 
ditions of brain function, EEG records and interview 
reports were correlated and compared with results 
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from a control study. ‘Theoretical interpretation of 
anosognosia is not stated in terms of a “body scheme” 
localized in a specific part of the brain. The effect of 
the brain lesion is simply “to provide a milieu of 
function in which any incapacity or defect may be 
denied whether it is a hemiplegia, the fact of an oper- 
ation or an unfortunate life situation." One must also 
include spatial, temporal and interpersonal aspects of 
the relation of the self in the environment and the 
role of the individual's motivation to preserve his 
integrity. 80 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1414. White, Kerr L., Grant, Joseph L., & 
Chambers, William N. Angina pectoris and 
angina innocens. Diagnosis and management of 
chest pain. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 128-138.— 
Medical and psychological study of 55 patients with 
anginoid pain (20 with angina pectoris) indicated, 
among other findings, the denial of the pain in angina 
pectoris and the dramatization of it in the second 
group. Suggestions are made for management. 38 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 297, 1064, 1072, 1571) 
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1415. Allen, Gordon. (New York State Psychi- 
atric Institute, New York 32.) Cases of cerebral 
palsy in a series of mentally defective twins. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 629-639.—Of 551 
twin patients admitted to New York State Schools 
for Mental Defectives, 27 were classified as “соп- 
genital cerebral spastic paralysis.” A large number 
of twins in other diagnostic categories, the author 
States, can also be presumed to have motor impair- 
ments of cerebral origin. Among a group of 95 twin 
patients who were examined from this point of view, 
11 had some form of cerebral palsy. The author ob- 
serves that according to institutional statistics con- 
genital cerebral palsy without evident history of birth 
trauma is not more frequent among twins than among 
those born singly, but cases of serious natal trauma 
are twice as frequent. A significantly large number 
of twins with unexplained cerebral palsy lost their 
psa partners at birth or shortly thereafter—V. M. 

taudt, 


1416. Bauer, Robert W. (VA Hosp., Sheridan, 
Wyoming.), & Becka, Dorothy M. Intellect after 
cerebro-vascular accident. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1954, 120, 379-384.—Intensive study was made of 
35 hospital patients selected for recent, simple, uni- 
lateral cerebro-vascular accidents. Clinical neuro- 
logical techniques as well as psychological testing for 
language and intellectual disturbances were the pro- 
cedures carried out. Results are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1417. Boeri, Renato. (Neurological Inst., Milan, 
Italy.) Aure psichiche е narcoanalisi, (Psycho- 
logical aurae and narcoanalysis.) Arch. Psicol. Мент. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 70-84.—Among various types of 
aurae, motor, vegetative, sensitive, psychosensory, 
psychomotor, and psychological, the latter seems to be 
the most important as a means for the understanding 
of the relationships between psychological and neuro- 
logical phenomena. The use of narcoanalysis allows 
a complex re-evocation of psychological aura which 
the epileptic is not able to clearly describe otherwise. 
Psychological aura is comparable to a state of dream, 
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but is nearer to hypnagogic states, and thus it seems 
to originate at the preconscious level rather than at 
the unconscious one. Psychological aura could be 
viewed as a fall of the conscious level and as related 
to subcortical activity. 33-item bibliography. French, 
English, German summaries—A. Manoil. 

1418. Cohen, Sheldon B. (U. S. Naval Station, 
New Orleans, La.) Cushing’s syndrome associated 
with congenital hydrocephalus and spastic para- 
plegia. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 53-60.—The 
case of an adult male with the previously unreported 
constellation of Cushing’s syndrome, congenital hy- 
drocephalus, and paraplegia is reported. A common 
etiology, increased intraventricular pressure, is sug- 
gested.  Heinbecker's theory that a lesion of the 
hypothalamus can produce Cushing’s syndrome with- 
out the adrenal or pituitary findings is supported. 22 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 

1419, Courville, Cyril B. Case studies in cere- 
bral anoxia. V. Characteristic anoxic alterations 
in cortex and corpus striatum consequent to stran- 
gulation. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 
9-15.—Case report of a woman who survived 55 
days, description of her behavior, detailed analysis 
of post mortem changes in brain tissue—L. A 
Pennington. 

1420. Courville, Cyril B. Case studies in cere- 
bral anoxia. VI. Typical anoxic alterations in 
the cerebral gray matter after overdosage of bar- 
biturates. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 
16-24.—Case report describing behavior during 12 
days prior to death along with histological findings at 
autopsy. 16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1421. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lemperiére, Т, & 
Perse, J. (Hôpital Sainte-Anne, Paris, France.) 
Le test de Rorschach dans l'épilepsie. III. Re- 
cherches personnelles. (The Rorschach test in epi- 
lepsy. IIl. Personal researches.) Encéphale, 1955, 
44, 46-56.— The following results were secured in this 
study of 50 non-institutionalized epileptic adults: (1) 
68% showed 5 or more of Piotrowski’s “organic” 
signs; (2) 48% showed 7 or more of Piotrowski’s 
“epileptic” signs; (3) 34% showed Minkowska’s sign 
at least once; (4) A constricted record was found to 
be associated with relatively good personal adjust- 
ment and an idiopathic etiology; (5) An extratensive 
record was found to be associated with personality 
disorder (impulsivity, aggression, suicidal trends) 
and a traumatic etiology. The findings indicate that 
the “epileptic personality" is not unitary but a com- 
plex determined by a number of factors such as type 
of etiology, localization of lesion and psychodynamic 
elements. The Rorschach test appears to be one of 
the most fruitful techniques for the analysis of this 
complex.—A. L. Benton. 

1422. Edmund, Jens, & Fog, Torben. (Copen- 
hagen City Hosp., Denmark.) Visual and motor 
instability in multiple sclerosis. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 316-323.—Clinical-ex- 
perimental study of 45 patients subjected to heat 
(“stress”) showed that 75% exhibited “intermittent 
visual impairment” seemingly unrelated to alterations 
in optic nerve function. Either heat or physical exer- 
tion can elicit these temporary changes. Results are 
related to the literature on stress.—L. A. Pennington. 


1423. Eliasberg, W. С. Angiospastic states and 
Parkinson disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
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841-844.—The Bio-motor Test in which the patient 
produces graphic samples in short intervals is recom- 
mended in close connection with clinical observation, 
as an aid in the diagnosis of pathophysiological facts 
in vascular and other diseases affecting the oxygena- 
tion of the brain. The test is useful in both diagnosis 
and prognosis. 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1424. Faeth, William H., Walker, A. Earl, Kap- 
lan, Alberto D., & Warner, Wilbert A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Threshold studies on 
production of experimental epilepsy with alumina 
cream. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 88, 329- 
331.—24 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were prepared 
with bi-lateral trephinations over the motor arm area. 
Spontaneous and Metrazol-activated seizures were ob- 
served clinically and abnormalities of EEG were 
noted. It was concluded that there is a quantitative 
threshold for the production of experimental epilepsy 
with alumina cream.—B. A. Maher. 

1425. Gastaut, H., & Collomb, H. Etude du 
comportement sexuel chez les épileptiques psycho- 
moteurs. (Sexual behavior in psychomotor epi- 
lepsy.) Ann. méd.-Psychol., Paris, 1954, 5, 657-696. 
—Disorders of sexual behavior are often found in 
epileptics, usually, with the psychomotor type and 
rarely with attacks of a convulsive type. These sex- 
wal disorders take the form of a permanent hypo- 
sexuality (as opposed to the paroxismal spurts of 
hypersexuality sometimes evident in post epileptiform 
attacks). The authors present 27 cases of psycho- 
motor epileptics, noting that in nearly all cases a 
lesion of the rhinencephalon has been found. The 
conclusion would be that a correlation exists between 
such lesion and hyposexuality; furthermore it seems 
that the severity of the condition is in proportion to 
the extent of the lesion and the intensity of the focal 
irritation. 37 references.—M. D. Stein. 

1426. Goldstein, K. The concept of transference 
in treatment of organic and functional nervous 
disease. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1954, 2, 334-353.— The author's experience with 
brain-injured patients from the organismic approach 
to the study of human beings in general, forms his 
point of departure in analysis of transference. Every 
therapeutic procedure presupposes a "communion" 
between patient and physician. Similarities and dif- 
ferences in the transference situation in various path- 
ological conditions are outlined. French and Ger- 
man summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1427. Guthrie, Thomas C. & Beck, Aaron T. 
Psychological study of visual auras in patients 
with brain damage and seizures. А.М.А. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 579.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

1428. Hill, Arthur S. (United Cerebral Palsy, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York.) Cerebral palsy, 
mental deficiency, and terminology. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 59, 587-594.—'"The purpose of this 
presentation is to review very briefly our understand- 
ings pertaining to cerebral palsy as it relates to 
mental deficiency, discuss some of the findings appear- 
ing in current psychological and educational litera- 
ture, and to explore the implications of our knowledge 
for determining programming needs". —V. M. Staudt. 

1429. Irwin, Orvis. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Phonetic speech development in cerebral palsied 
children. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 34, 325-334.— 
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This study is a report of the first 225 cases of a study 
of the speech sound status of cerebral palsied children 
from 1 to 12 years of age. “There is a deficiency of 
back vowels and of front consonants in the phonetic 
equipment of these children. Similar to the speech 
sound devleopment of infants there is a gradual 
mastery by cerebral palsied children of back vowels 
in proportion to other vowel sounds." While the 
normal infant achieves this in 2 years the cerebral 
palsied take 10. The elimination of glottal sounds 
takes 2.5 years for the normal infant and ten years 
for the cerebral palsied. There does not appear to be 
very decided differences in the vowel profiles or in 
the consonantal profiles of spastics and athetoids.— 
F. A. Whitehouse. 

1430. Jaffe, Robert. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Tactile adaptation disturbances in lesions 
of the nervous system. 4.M.4. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 57-65.—Study of the adaptation 
of 18 adult subjects with lesions of the central nervous 
system and of 10 with peripheral nerve injuries when 
stimulated by pinprick showed slowed adaptation in 
all subjects with central neural lesions, especially 

. those with large lesions in the parietal lobes. The 
opposite was generally true for subjects with periph- 
eral injuries. Data are interpreted in line with a 
central factor operative in adaptation. 25 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1431. Leith, William R. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) The role of research in the 
clinical program for the individual with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 8-10.— 
". . . In the various professional fields, there seems 
to be a movement which would divorce any clinical 
program from its related research program." It is 
suggested that this may be due in large part to the 
lack of training, on the part of the clinician, in under- 
standing technically reported research, that relevant 
training "for all undergraduate students be given" in 
this area, that the researcher should be exposed di- 
rectly to the problems and techniques of the clinician, 
and that the problem must be attacked jointly by the 
researcher and by the clinician.—T. E. Newland. 


1432. Linskii, V. P. К voprosu o abotke 
uslovnykh refleksov u boľnykh s at erie 
sindromom. (On the formation of conditioned re- 
flexes in patients exhibiting Korsakov's syndrome.) 
Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 791-798,— 
The speed of formation of conditioned Teflexes is 
about the same for healthy individuals and for indi- 
viduals exhibiting Korsakov's syndrome. In many 
instances there is observed in the latter a lack of 
correspondence between conditioned "connections of 
the first signal system" and "their reflection in the 
second signal system," particularly to be noted in the 
case of connections conditioned to light with either 
faradic or verbal reinforcement.—/. D. London. 


1433. Macrae, Donald. (U. California Sch. Med., 
San Francisco.) On the nature of fear, with ref- 
erence to its occurrence in epilepsy. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 385-393. — Contentless fear, unrelated 
to thought processes or somatic sensations, was ob- 
served in 44 cases of epilepsy. Its aura character was 
noted and related to focal cerebral activity as the 
physical basis of the emotion. 38 references. —N, Н. 
Pronko. 
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1434. Pascal Gerald R. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.), & Zax, Melvin. Double alternation per- 
formance as a measure of educability in cerebral 
palsied children. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
658-665.—Hunter's classical double alternation prob- 
lem was adapted for use with cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. Behavioral ratings for 24 children who served 
as subjects were obtained from three people who had 
worked with them. A product-moment correlation 
coefficient of .64 was found between four degrees 
of performance on the double alternation problem and 
the ratings of behavior. The authors did not find a 
significant relationship between chronological age and 
the double alternation performance. The biserial cor- 
relation between passing or failing the behavioral 
ratings and the problem was .73.—V. M. Staudt. 

1435. Pruyser, Paul W., & Folsom, Angela T. 
(National Veterans Epilepsy Center, Boston.) The 
Rorschach experience balance in epileptics. /. 
consult. Psychol, 1955, 19, 112-116.—In a study of 
136 extramural epileptic patients who were intellec- 
tually grossly intact it was found that the majority 
had ambiequal or coarcted Experience Balance ratios 
on the Rorschach. This contrasts with the repeated 
statements in the literature that epileptics are emo- 
tionally explosive as measured by extratensive Ex- 
perience Balances. The authors conclude that either: 
“(a) all epileptics are emotionally explosive, but 
Rorschach's CF and C do not measure it; or (b) 
CF and C are valid indicators of emotional explosive- 
ness, but epileptics as a group are not characterized 
by this trait."—4. J. Bachrach. 


1436. Reitan, Ralph M. Affective disturbances 
in brain-damaged patients; measurements with 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 530-532. 
—Statistical study of the scores earned by 50 brain- 
damaged and 50 non-brain-damaged patients indi- 
cated the brain damaged to "experience neurotic-like 
symptoms" (‘neurotic triad’). Significant differences 
between the 2 groups were found on the last 4 scales, 
with the brain-damaged having the higher scores. 
Results discussed in relation to problems in experi- 
mental design and to treatment of the brain damaged. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1437. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U., Med. Sch., 
Indianapolis.) Investigation of the validity of 
Halstead’s measures of biological intelligence. 
А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 28-35.— 
The Halstead test battery was administered to 50 
brain-damaged and to 50 Ss without organic involve- 
ment. Statistical analyses showed significant dif- 
ferences on 8 of Halstead's 10 tests comprising the 
Impairment Index. Tt is concluded that the battery 
is “sufficiently sensitive . . . to provide an objective 
and quantitative basis for detailed study of relation- 
ships between brain function and behavior."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1438. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U., Indian- 
apolis.) Validity of Rorschach test as measure of 
psychological effects of brain damage. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 1955, 73, 445-451.—50 
brain-damaged Ss and 50 matched controls without 
neurological defect were tested and results statistically 
and clinically studied. Findings indicate “a thorough- 
going suppression of mean values for the brain- 
damaged ... in 18 of 21 instances." Sufficient over- 
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lap, however, in group distributions was noted for 
the 2 populations. “This overlap is sufficient to make 
routine application of the results to individual patients 
difficult” . . . and to require expertness on the part 
of the examiner. Halstead’s Impairment Index was 
found to differentiate the groups "at much more ex- 
treme confidence levels." The need for continued 
study of the problem with the Rorschach test is 
stressed.—L. A. Pennington. 

{ 1439. Rigola, А. Ilgargoilismo соп particolare 
riguardo alle alterazioni neuropsichich. Rivista 
sintetica. (Gargoylism with particular regard to 
neurological and psychic changes.) Riv. sper. 
Preniat, 1953, 77, 173-191—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7 (6), abs. 4130.) 

1440. Stauffacher, James C., Marks, John B. 
(VA Hosp., American Lake, Wash.), & Ax, Albert 
F. The effect of pinhole observation on the flicker 
fusion frequency in patients with brain pathology. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 150.—Brief report. 

1441. Stuck, Esther Cooper. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Residential care is part of the 
rehabilitative program. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 
16, 19-20; 27.—The disadvantages and merits of the 
use of a residential facility in rehabilitation are dis- 
cussed. The Institute of Logopedics is described as а 
“home away from home”, and as minimizing the 
possible ill effects of such segregation. The impor- 
tance of the adjustment and competence of the house- 
mother and of her constant awareness of the emo- 
роп needs of the trainees are stressed.—T. E. New- 
land, 


(See also abstracts 158, 1011, 1060, 1206, 1599) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


1442. Affleck, Francis James. A study of cate- 
gories, variables and variable-interrelationships of 
situations troublesome to the blind based upon 
reactions of blind and sighted groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 289.—Abstract. 

1443. Baker, J. Stannard. Special problems of 
deaf drivers. Illinois Advance, Ill. School for the 
Deaf, 1954, 88(3), 1-2.—The Director of Research 
and Development, Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, describes briefly situations encountered in 
driving which are a problem to the deaf. Since most 
of these occurrences are rare and also yield visual 
or tactual clues, the deaf driver is not as handicapped 
as it might seem. He also points out the compensa- 
tions of deafness in driving, the difficulties of the 
deaf pedestrian in traffic, the ineffectiveness of hear- 
ing aids while driving, and legislation concerned with 
the problems of deaf drivers—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

1444, Bauman, M. K. A measure of personality 
change through adjustment training. New Out- 
look for the Blind, 1954, 48, 31-34.— Personality 
change occurring in a training program for blind 
persons was evaluated. For 12 weeks "the client 
lived at the center, received training in travel, solu- 
tion of problems of daily living, crafts, braille, typing 
and in the case of men, prevocational shop experi- 
ence.” Scores on the Emotional Factors Inventory 
administered at the beginning and close of this ad- 
justment training were compared for 104 blind clients. 
All diagnostic categories showed some tendency to 
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improve with significant improvement shown in Feel- 
ings of Inadequacy, Attitudes re Blindness, Social 
Competency, and Sensitivity.—N. J. Raskin. 


1445. Benney, Celia. (Altro Health and Rehabili- 
tation Services, New York.) The role of the case- 
worker in rehabilitation. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
118-123.—The author sees the attainment of goals 
in rehabilitation as dependent upon an integrated in- 
terdisciplinary approach and sets forth principles for 
constructive interaction between agencies and pro- 
fessions, The caseworker’s role in rehabilitation is 
outlined in three topics: (1) communication and inter- 
pretation of social findings to the team; (2) prepar- 
ing client to use services other than casework; (3) 
concurrent treatment—L. B. Costin. 


1446. Carr, Lela B. Pre-school blind children 
and their parents. Children, 1955, 2(3), 83-88.— 
Тһе author explains a counseling service and the case 
worker's job, various institutes for parents, the use 
of the nursery schools, and what particular groups of 
parents have achieved in working along with а pro- 
gram for assistance to pre-school blind children.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

1447. Cohn, L. Substitute functions of the 
blind and the deaf and blind. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1954, 38, 680-684.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 2782.) 


1448. Crane, Marian M., Foote, Franklin M, 
Scobee, Richard G., & Green, Earl L. Screening 
school children for visual defects; report of a 
study conducted in St. Louis, Missouri, 1948-49. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 345, 92 p. 


1449. Doctor, Powrie V. (Ed)  [Directory.] 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 2-214.—Lists American 
instructors of the deaf, medical school personnel in 
speech and hearing problems, Teacher training cen- 
ters and centers granting college credit, Directory of 
organization in America—of and for the deaf, Review 
of publications, Religious work with the deaf, Speech 
and hearing clinics .. . 1954-1955, State depart- 
ments and societies having a speech and hearing pro- 
gram, and Tabular statement of American schools 
for the deaf, October 31, 1954. 


1450. Dornié, Stanislav. (Slovak Academy of the 
Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Citenie prek- 
azky a jeho vyznam v priestorovej orientácii 
slepych. (The feeling of obstacles and its signifi- 
cance for spatial orientation of the blind.) Psychol, 
Casopis, 1953, 1, 209-230.—42 children aged 8-15 
years have been investigated in the specially built 
maze. The distance on which blind children may feel 
the obstacle depended (1) On the size of the ob- 
stacle (the greater the size, the greater the distance), 
(2) on the increase of the sensitivity of the optical 
analyser (the greater this increase, the lower is the 
degree of the development of the ability to feel ob- 
tacles), (3) on the sound situation (best conditions 
for the feeling of obstacles are at the weak monoto- 
nous sound, the worst conditions at the strong last- 
ing sound), (4) on the concentration of attention 
and on the degree of the development of the idea of 
space. The author concludes on the basis of his ex- 
periments that feeling of the obstacles depends on 
sound waves. This ability develops in result of the 
compensatory processes in the cerebral cortex of a 
blind person after the exclusion of the optical analyser 
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and may be explained, as the author does, on the 
conditioned reflex basis.—M. Choynowski. 

1451. Feintuch, Alfred. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Montreal, Que., Can.) oving the employ- 
ability and attitudes of “difficult-to-place” persons. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(7), No. 392, 20 p.—Re- 
port of an investigation of the effectiveness of an inte- 
grated program of the sheltered workshop with voca- 
tional counseling and placement casework in over- 
coming some a the problems of “difficult-to-place” 
persons. The Ss in this study were 52 Jewish 
adults who, because of such difficulties, were cate- 
gorized as “difficult-to-place” and were receiving 
financial aid and social services for six months or 
more. The author concluded that the sheltered work- 
shop program increased the effectiveness of vocational 
counseling and casework.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1452. Fibush, Esther W. (Family Service Bu- 
reau, Oakland, Calif.) The problem of i 
loss. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 123-130.—Hearing loss 
is discussed in terms of (1) the necessity for an 
individual approach to the problem; (2) acceptance 
of the handicap by the client; (3) the importance of 
the auditory function; (4) the emotional component ; 
(5) defense mechanisms; (6) the social casework 
contribution.—L. B. Costin. . 

1453. Getz, Steven B. A psychological aid in 
the is of deafness of emotional origin. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1955, 61, 217-219.— The 
Machover (Draw-a-Person) test is recommended in 
addition to the standard audiometric procedures for 
the detection of psychological disturbances. Three 
cases are presented to illustrate the use of this test — 
J. С. G. Loring. 

1454. Haase, H.-J. Wahrnehmingen der Blinden 
in geschlossenen Räumen ohne unmittelbaren 
Kórperkontakt. (Perception of blind people in 
closed rooms without close hysical contact.) Psy- 
chol. Forsch., 1953, 24, 143-174 (Sec Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7(6), abs. 4455.) 


1455. Hallenbeck, Jane. Pseudo-retardation in 
retrolental fibroplasia. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 301-307.—A report of a study of 18 pre- 
school totally blind children who showed severe re- 
tardation in their general development. Findings of 
the writer were the early need of the blind child to 
be stimulated by handling and vocal encouragement, 
the inability of the mother to give attention and af- 
fection to the blind child, and her slowness in seeking 
ophthalmological care for the child. In most cases 
the retardation did not appear to be due to blindness 
itself or to organic brain damage, but to the emotional 
deprivation. —(Courtesy of Bull. Curr, TU eos. 
Handicapped.) 


1456. Hallenbeck, J. Two essential factors in 
the development of young blind children. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 308-315.—22 blind 
children from 5 to 8 years who had met the self-care 
requirements for entrance into the Perkins Institu- 
tion were studied and rated on variables of develop- 
ment and family relationships. The general con- 
clusions from this study were: “(1) Problems ex- 
hibited by children should be individualized as to 
etiology and handling, (2) a close positive relation- 
ship with some person seems to be a large factor in 
the rate of development and the ability to adjust, (3) 
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the degree of closeness of this positive relationship 
has to be greater the less the vision the child has, (4) 
children with some vision and disturbed home back- 
grounds show disturbances similar to those with bet- 
ter relationships and no vision, (5) a description of 
the degree and age of onset of blindness should pre- 
cede any evaluation of a blind child. . . ."—N, J, 
Raskin, 

1457. Hickey, William F., Jr. (200 Newbury St, 
Boston, Mass.), Oates, Dorothy A., & Olshansky, 
Simon 5. Work prescription; a cooperative pro- 
cedure with the practicing physician in vocational 
rehabilitation, New Engl. J. Med., 1954, 250, 914- 
915.—The responsibility of the physician to handi- 
capped persons goes beyond his suggesting "light 
work" as the solution of the employment problem. A 
sample chart of activities is included to aid the physi- 
cian in assessing "permissive activities" allowed the 
patient. Referral to community resources for voca- 
tional counseling, training, and placement should be 
made. Factors which influence the selective place- 
ment of the handicapped must be evaluated by the 
whole rehabilitation team, but the physician's recom- 
mendations form the basis of total evaluation.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

1458. Kerby, C. E. Blindness in preschool chil- 
геп. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 15-30.—"Compara- 
tive data for 1943 and 1950 indicates that there was 
an increase of about 50 per cent in the number of the 
preschool blind in the United States between these 
two years. This change was due chiefly to a marked 
increase in the incidence of retrolental fibroplasia, but 
also due to the increase in the birth rate following 
World War II. Fortunately the total effect of these 
two factors was largely offset by a net decrease in 
blindness due to other causes. .. . The number of 
preschool blind was approximately 5500 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1950 and may have risen to over 6000 by the 
end of 1953,"—N. J. Raskin. 

1459. McCarty, B., & Worchel, P. Rate of mo- 
tion and object tion in the blind. New Out- 
look for the Blind, 1954, 48, 316-322.—" The present 
Study was undertaken to investigate the relationship 

ееп rate of motion of a blind observer and his 
ability to perceive obstacles. The subject was а 
totally blind boy of 11 years who was instructed to 
tide his bicycle over a course in which two movable 
obstacles had been placed. . . . [The subject detected 
an approaching obstacle by making a clicking sound 
with his mouth, and listening for a difference in the 
Pitch of the echo.] After 40 trials without a collision, 
the subject was instructed to ride as swiftly as he 
could. Forty additional trials were given. The re- 
sults showed only four collisions, and one of those 
was during the higher speed trials. Thus, the re- 
sults indicate that for this boy, higher speeds do not 
impair object perception."—N. J. Raskin. 

1460. Mackensen, G. Uber das Augenbohren 
blinder Kinder.  (Digito-ocular phenomenon in 
blind children.) Klin. Mb. Augenheilk., 1954, 124, 
201-202.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 812.) 

1461. Middlewood, E. L. A child—though blind. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 61-65.—A blind 
child must be comfortable with his blindness in order 
to accept himself as a person. Prior to this, his 
parents must accept him, too, as a blind child and as 
a child, and they must meet his basic needs—love, 
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security, growth opportunities an ition — 
7. Raskin. porn ee 

1462. Munson, S, E., & May; Anna M. - 
lin and Marshall Coll., TEM Pa.) AG te 
palate persons of sub-normal intelligence? J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 48, 617-621.—Patients of a cleft palate 
clinic were tested by means of either the Stanford- 
Binet or the Wechsler. The mean LQ. was below 
average although approximately 6395 were normal or 
above average according to Wechsler's classification. 
A disproportionate number were in the borderline and 
mentally deficient classes. А greater than expected 
number of cases came from families of farmers, 
laborers, and workers which fact may contribute to 
the results.—M. Murphy. 

1463. Norris, Howard J., & Cruickshank, Wil- 
liam M. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Adjustment of 
physically handicapped adolescent youth. Except. 
Child., 1955, 21, 282-288; 31l.—Research is sum- 
marized as regards (1) relation of physical disability 
to social and emotional adjustment, (2 relation of 
physical disability to fears and guilt, and (3) the ad- 
justments of visibly and non-visibly handicapped 
adolescents. Caution is urged in interpreting the 
findings of such studies, especially as regards the 
sensitivity of the instruments used. 21 references.— 
T. E. Newland. 3 

1464. Presberg, M. H. Psychologic factors in 
refraction. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 567-569.— 
Several aspects of refraction requiring the patient to 
make decisions are presented.—D. Shaad. А 

1465. Raskin, Nathaniel J. Vocational counsel- 
ing of blind students. New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 1955. 24 p. 30¢—The results 
of a questionnaire study are reported in which data of 
209 and 273 students of schools and classes for the 
blind graduating or terminating their education in 
1948 and 1953 respectively were used. The question- 
naires covered the degree of vision, reasons for termi- 


48, 39-45.—Intelligence, 
personality, interest, genera 
tests available for use with 
scribed and information is given, e 
the tests. The place of psychological tests in an over- 
all guidance program is discussed and teachers are 
cautioned in certain aspects of test administration and 


interpretation.—N. J. Raskin. 
i 5 seelische Bild des 
1467. Schneider, Karl Не mental 


Das. 
Retardierten im Spiegel des ТАТ. ( 
picture of the retarded as reflected in the TAT.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, en 
—15 adolescents ranging from 14 to 15 years wi 

typical biological signs of slow physical etin cam 
were studied by the TAT and interview method. ibs 
findings confirm the generally shared views on speci ic 
personality patterns in the physically unde dere ora 
child, including sensitivity, “nervi A Е 
ency toward Rena Н dency, abasement (Mur- 
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ray) and some aggression directed against the self. 
In social relationships, dependency on parental figures 
Was conspicuous, and parents are more frequently 
perceived as authority figures in the TAT than is the 
case with normally developed adolescents of the same 
age.—E. Schwerin. 


1468. Scholl, G. Some notes on the use of two 
personality tests with visually handicapped stu- 
dents. New Outlook for the Blind, 1953, 47, 287-295. 
—The administration of the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in 
a residential school for the blind is discussed. "The 
taperecorder seems to be a very satisfactory method 
for administering personality tests to blind and par- 
tially seeing students. The students feel more free 
in answering questions of a personal nature and they 
can do the test without assistance. . . . On the basis 
of results obtained so far, it would seem that the Bell 
... is better adapted for blind and partially sighted 
students. The medians for both boys and girls fall 
within the normal or average range for the four areas 
tested. The medians... obtained on the Bl-N 
Scale of the Bernreuter are within the average range 
but the medians obtained on the B2-S and the B4- 
scales . . . are lower than should be expected.” The 
Bell also gives a more normal distribution curve and 
is easier to score.—N. J. Raskin. 


1469. Silverman, S. Richard. (Central Institute 
for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, 
Mo.) Teaching speech to the deaf; the issue. 
Volta Rev., 1954, 56, 385-389; 417A restatement 
of the principal issues concerned in teaching speech 
to the deaf child, the various sensory approaches used 
in teaching, the best system of orthography, choice of 
units of speech, and evaluative techniques for measur- 
ing progress in speech.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr, Lit. 
. . . Handicapped.) 

1470. Stromer, W. F. Listening for learning 
and living. New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 
171-178.—Listening is part of a total communicative 
process involving language and non-language Sym- 
bols. Practice in identifying non-language symbols 
can be provided in the classroom. Listening to lan- 
guage sounds is a complex function, involving inter- 
personal relationships. Good listening involves at- 
tending actively to what other people say, including 
people who hold different views. Learning to listen 
wnemotionally to a word like “blind” will help blind 
people to achieve a realistic self-acceptance.—N. J. 
Raskin. 


(See also abstracts 331, 412, 1120, 1581, 1585, 1592) 
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1471. Baruch, Dorothy W. Mental-health prac- 
tices at the pre-school level. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. 
Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 145-176.—Discussion of the 
current practices in the pre-school program provides 
numerous examples of actual programs followed by 
brief critical appraisal of just what was good or bad 
in the scenes described. Baruch’s emphasis is put 
upon the need for consideration for the "whole" child 
through full recognition of the "troubled and negative 
feelings that stem both from present-day conflicts and 
from the past” as well as the pleasant and the “пісе” 
experiences. She points out that the pre-school child 
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is likely to come to school with many unfulfilled 
wishes, pent-up hostility and unvoiced fears and that 
teacher needs to give attention—M. A. Seiden- 
ela. 

1472. Berman, Deborah. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) Evolving patterns of democratic social 
control at Brandeis University. J. educ. Sociol., 
1955, 28, 353-359.— This is a discussion of the ex- 
periment carried on in university community living. 
Democratic interaction, leadership, cooperation, and 
idealism are underlying the dynamic process which 
the experiment is trying out. The article presents an 
overview of the Brandeis student union, and student 
council, quoting a number of incidents, and explain- 
ing the functioning of the proposed student board of 
review.—S. M. Amatora. 

1473. Brezinka, W. Die Stellung der Pádagogik 
im Erziehungsnotstand unserer Zeit. (The status 
of pedagogy in the educational emergency of our 
time.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 177-181.— Present day education is faced with the 
difficult task of creating conditions most conducive to 
emotional growth of children. The primary purpose 
of education is, therefore, not acquisition of formal 
knowledge or retention of traditional cultural mores, 
but effective training for adjustment to living. 6 
references.—E. Schwerin. 

1474. Cornog, William H. College admission 
with advanced standing. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 113-119.—The School 
and College Study plan will, we hope, afford one 
means of achieving a balance of opportunity in Amer- 
ican education by making a more nearly equitable pro- 
vision for a comparatively neglected minority in our 
schools, our ablest students. It will also, we hope, 
help to place a new emphasis on certain neglected or 
unfashionable necessities in education. Among these 
are: the necessity of patient effort in learning, the 
necessity of mastery of one's subject in teaching, the 
necessity of addressing ourselves to the study of 
worthy things, the necessity of producing thoughtful 
men.—G. C. Carter. 

1475. Flesher, Marie A., & Pressey, S. L. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) _ War-time accelerates ten 
years after. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 228-238.— 
Describes a questionnaire study of a group of young 
women ten years after their graduation from a three 
year accelerated college program. They were com- 
pared with a non-accelerated control group of gradu- 
ates. Factors such as employment while in school, 
extra-curricular activities, marital status, activities in 
community affairs, and further academic degrees, 
were considered. In general the accelerates completed 
a four year program in three years without any “un- 
fortunate outcomes.” Implications of these results 
for planning educational programs are considered.— 
Е. Costin. 

1476. Fletcher, Margaret, et al. A new child 
comes to nursery school. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 3-8.—A description of the 
process of introducing the parent and child to the 

nursery school experience is presented.—I. M. Steisel. 

1477. Jadoulle, Andréa. Laboratoire pédagogi- 
que au travail. (The pedagogical laboratory at 
work.): Paris: Éditions du Scarabée, 1951. 174 p.— 
Following a history of the laboratory at Angleur, the 

aim is presented as the study and solution of prob- 
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lems offered by teachers, to draw the attention of edu- 
cators to certain conditions to modify the economy of 
school work, and to enlighten parents. The labora- 
tory is attached to the school to test, observe and 
examine children with a view to the discovery of 
character, disposition and causes of difficulties antag- 
onistic to good mental hygiene and happy school and 
social adjustment.—G. E. Bird. 

1478. Kjos, Oscar E. Occupational experience 
and success of day-trade versus general school 
graduates. Univ. Mo. Bull., 1954, 55(29), (Educ. 
Ser. No. 50), 20 p.—School records and information 
forms were used to collect data on the occupational 
experiences of day-trade and general school gradu- 
ates in the greater Kansas City area. Employment 
was generally secured through the help of a friend, 
relative, or self-initiation. Day-trade graduates were 
more likely to be employed in skilled occupations 
whereas general school graduates more frequently 
moved into managerial and professional occupations. 
There seemed to be a need to broaden the day-trade 
training program and to provide “...a type of 
training that would prepare a student for the level 
for which he is suited.”—W. Coleman. 

1479. Kolbanowski, W. Die Psychologie der 
Persónlichkeit in den Schriften A. S. Makarenko. 
(The psychology of personality in works of A. S. 
Makarenko.) In Beitrüge aus der Sovietpsychologie, 
(see 30: 1), 131-143.—Makarenko is the founder of 
Soviet pedagogy and his works abound in profound 
and penetrating analyses of pupils’ personalities. 
The education of the developing personality in the 
spirit of the collectivism is the substance of his teach- 
ing. But to educate the personality, one must know 
it He fought against the excessive individualism 
and against the standardized approach towards the 
personality. According to him, the child must be so 
educated that the educational influence in the per- 
sonality is imperceptible.—M. Choynowski. 

1480. LaBrant, Lou. Mental-health practices in 
the high school grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 216-235.— The presence of a host of 
sources for maladjustment is well-known ; LaBrant re- 
views many of these and then summarized some of the 
approaches which the secondary schools can be ex- 
pected to employ in reducing their extent and the 
seriousness of their consequences.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


1481. Lane, Howard, & Beauchamp, Mary. 
(New York U.) Human relations in teaching. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. ix, 353 p. 
$4.95.—Тһе volume is divided into three sections. 
The first section discusses such human qualities as 
becoming human, social beings, the functioning of 
group intelligence, how human beings learn, am 
change as a continuous creation. The second section 
deals with the meaning of life today. This includes 
teaching the new fundamentals, the urgent needs of 
society, the value of personality, and the meaning of 
social health. In the third section, the authors discuss 
the dynamics of learning to live together.' This in- 
cludes the role of the adult in the child's life, the 
functioning of leadership, roles of group membership, 
using group discussions, characteristics of group liv- 
ing for various ages, and physical conditions for 
group living —S. M. Amatora. 

1482. Linhart, Jozef. „Pavlovo učeni a peda- 
gogické vědy. (Pavlov’s teaching and pedagogical 
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disciplines.) Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 3-13.—The 
author outlines the main principles of the theory of 
higher nervous activity and criticizes the metaphysi- 
cal and subjective theories in psychology. Не dis- 
cusses the.significance of the important principles 
of the theory of conditioned reflexes for education 
and points to the advantages the teacher may derive 
from its knowledge. Не also suggests that the main 
task before the psychology is the study of the second 
signal system according to Pavlovian methodological 
principles. Russian and English summaries.—M. 
Choynowski. 

1483. Lippitt, Ronald, & Watson, Jeanne. Some 
special problems of learning and teaching process 
in cross-cultural. education. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1955, 7, 59-65.—Five problems of learning and teach- 
ing are described and interpreted. The observations 
made in the report are based on the intensive study of 
29 German visitors to the University of Michigan. 
Each of the 5 crucial interaction problems is ex- 
amined from the point of view of the visitor and the 
hosts.—H. P. Shelley. . 


1484. Lynch, William W., Jr. An approach to 
the study of motivational problems in education. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Indiana U., 1955, 31(2), 48 p.—With 
the purpose of developing an educational theory of 
motivation, this paper first reviews the objectives and 
practices of modern education, and the environmental 
variables of the teaching situation relevant to the 
formulation of such a theory. The psychological 
bases are next outlined. Finally, there is discussion 
of the ways in which the concepts and principles of a 
motivational theory useful for education may be 
tested through classroom research. The theory pro- 
posed herein is “multi-dimensional” in that motivation 
is conceived as a complex of several relatively inde- 
pendent qualities of perceptual organization and active 
pupil response. 33 references.—R. C. Strassburger. 


1485. [National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion.] Yearbook Committee. Implications of the 
yearbook for the improvement of mental health in 
our schools. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 
(Pt. 2), 377-391.—The emphasis throughout this book 
is upon how the "teacher, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists can cooperate to contribute to the welfare of 
each child," not upon how each can do the other's 
professional job. Emphasis is placed upon home and 
school relations, the community's part in the mental 
health of both pupil and teacher, the development of 
the child and the mental health problems characteristic 
of different stages of development. A great deal of 
attention is also devoted to the mental health status 
and the mental health training of the teacher. АП 
this to the end that an improvement in the school en- 
vironment, a happy and more adequately trained 
teacher will result in an improved product, a child 
emerging into adult life who is stable, secure and able 
to cope with life.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

1486. Oakley, Hugh L. The relation of guid- 
ance and concomitant attitudes to specialized trade 
and industrial school training in Kansas City. 
Univ. Mo. Bull., 1954, 55(43), (Educ. Ser. No. 54), 
32 p.—Information Forms were completed by white 
general high school students, manual high students, 
principals, vice-principals, and counselors in the high 
Schools, teachers, and manual high dropouts. From 
these questionnaires and School records a number of 
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conclusions have been drawn with reference to the 
adequacy of occupational choices made by students, 
attitudes of students and their parents to vocational 
training opportunities in Kansas City, and guidance 
needs. Implications are discussed and a number of 
recommendations made.—W. Coleman. 

1487. Ojemann, Ralph Н. The role of the com- 
munity in the mental-health program of the school. 
Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 125- 
144.—The part which the community can play in the 
school mental health program is discussed. A great 
deal of influence is exerted on the teacher by the com- 
munity, especially with regard to status. However, 
a great responsibility devolves on the school to keep 
the community informed. Unfortunately, many of 
those charged with the obligation of carrying out 
community services are all too often lacking in un- 
derstanding of children. The school is seen as play- 
ing a fundamental part in the development of the 
popular attitudes toward mental health and illness.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1488. Olson, Willard C., & Wattenburg, William 
W. The role of the school in mental health. Yrbk 
mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 99-124.— 
This report constitutes a basic orientation for the 
teacher who wishes to determine what can be done in 
the classroom to provide sound mental hygiene for her 
pupils. Among the fundamental concepts which are 
discussed are the security of the child, his acceptance 
by parents and peers, individual differences in per- 
sonality, socioeconomic status, optimal use of free- 
dom and control, the chain reactions of social inter- 
action and a number of others which influence the 
child in his educational environment. The need for 
a wide variety of administrative readjustments to al- 
low such concepts to be applied is discussed.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

1489. Passow, A. Harry; Miles, Matthew B., 
Corey, Stephen M., & Draper, Dale С. Training 
curriculum leaders for cooperative research. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. 158 p. $1.35.— The book is 
the outcome of a series of conferences with public 
school people and staff members of the Horace-Mann 
Lincoln Institute. The first chapter describes co- 
operative research as a means of improving curricu- 
lum. The next chapter presents the beliefs of the 
group about teaching and learning. Following are six 
chapters dealing with the outcome of the conferences. 
These include a sample typical conference, illustrative 
learning activities, studies of team and individual 
problems, change and development during the train- 
ing conferences, and the evidence that was available 
for planning and evaluation. In two final chapters 
are discussed the outcomes of the conferences. Evalu- 
ative questionnaires used during the conferences are 
given in the appendix.—$. M. Amatora. 

1490. Rivlin, Harry М. The role of mental 
health in education. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 7-28.—Emphasis is put upon the 
need for early detection and correction of childhood 
disturbances so as to reduce the necessity for more 
expensive and inadequate clinical facilities. The role 
of the teacher along with that of the parents is funda- 
mental The creation of a wholesome emotional 
climate in the classroom through provision of teachers 
who are themselves well-adjusted and by proper su- 
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pervision of the classroom environment is discussed. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1491. Seidman, Jerome M. (New Jersey State 
Teachers Coll., Montclair.) Readings in educa- 
tional psychology. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 1955. xiv, 402 p. $3.25.—"The primary pur- 
pose of this book is to provide an interesting and use- 
ful collection of articles by specialists who have helped 
to broaden our knowledge of educational psychology. 
The selections included are examples of the wealth 
of valuable material that is available in periodicals 
and books but cannot readily be obtained by even 
moderate-sized classes." The 74 selections in this 
volume are arranged under the following main head- 
ings: Human Growth and Development (3 chapters) ; 
Human Relations in the School (2 chapters) ; Individ- 
ual Differences (3 chapters) ; Learning (5 chapters) ; 
Improving Teacher Effectiveness (3 chapters). Each 
article is introduced by a brief editorial comment. 
10-page bibliography.—F. Costin. 

1492. Shacter, Helen. Mental health practices 
in the primary grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 177-194.—Shacter discusses the 
need for understanding of the unique personality of 
each child with regard to the special adjustments he 
may be required to make as related to his growth. 
It is important that the teachers be aware of the 
growth change characteristics of primary grade chil- 
dren so that they can provide adequately for these 
special needs. Some physical factors, home situations 
and other circumstances may present unavoidable 
stresses that mar the normal adjustment of the child. 
All of these need to be carefully examined and evalu- 
ated so that the learner may develop under favorable 
conditions.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


1493. Terrien, Frederic W. Who thinks what 
about education. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 157- 
168.—A random sample of 639 voters in New Lon- 
don, Conn., were interviewed in 1948, and their opin- 
ions were ascertained on the following topics: the 
necessity of a (high school and/or college) education ; 
the right to have such an education; whether there 
should be public or private control of schools; extent 
of citizen interest in schools; and whether there 
should be federal aid for schools. Detailed data are 
presented, showing significant differences in opinions 
by age, sex, nativity, religion, occupation and educa- 
tion.—H. W. Riecken. 

1494. Thorpe, Louis P. Mental-health practice 
at the college level. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 256-270.—A report on "the principal 
needs which characterize college students, the various 
problems facing them which are conducive to the de- 
velopment of emotional tension, and the practices now 
in vogue among representative institutions of higher 
learning designed to assist the rank and file of stu- 
dents in making an adequate personal and social ad- 
justment to both the school and life."—2M. A. Seiden- 

feld. 7 

1495. Wilson, Frances M. Mental-health prac- 
tices in the intermediate grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 195-215.—A presenta- 
tion of the characteristics of 9 to 12 year olds in the 
school environment. These are chiléfen with many 
problems of both endogenous and exogenous origin. 
Wilson outlines the mental-health problems of this 
age group and makes many suggestions regarding the 
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combined role оф the teacher, the parents and the 
pupils in ameliorating his difficulties —M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


1496. Wolfle, Dael. Special treatment for abler 
students and its relation to national manpower. 
Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 
120-125.—The nation needs the scientific progress, 
technological achievement, and moral strength that 
can come from the minds of its ablest sons and 
daughters. Those of us who can help to identify the 
youngsters of highest potential, who can point the 
way to overcoming the obstacles which now keep 
some of this talent from coming to full development, 
and who can help to develop the kinds of elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate education which is best 
adapted. to the training of highly able youth share 
much of the responsibility for determining the future 
progress of society.—G. C. Carter. 


1497. Wolman, B. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Hanahot iyuniyot l'tohnit hay'sod. (Theoretical 
foundations of the core curriculum.) Hahinuh, 1953/ 
54, 26, 1-12.—From psychological point of view, edu- 
cation is a process of change in behavior that results 
from experience. The “activity program" psycholo- 
gizes the issue, emphasizes individual needs of the 
learners and differences in their abilities. 
of core curriculum accepts that no class can be homo- 
geneous, but common needs are much more important 
than psychic differences in abilities. The school has 
to prepare all children to face the prospective similar 
life problems in the future. The basic aim is to learn 
how to live with people; therefore cultural values 
have to be taught to all children. English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 304, 337, 688, 977, 994) 
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1498. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Aptitude, achievement, interest, and per- 
sonality tests: a longitudinal comparison. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 103-114—Of a group of 1500 
freshmen extensively tested in 1939, 249° male and 
252 females who graduated prior to 1949 were fol- 
lowed up to determine the relationship between test 
performance, grades, and curriculum from which 
graduated. “These tests can predict to a limited ex- 
tent the grades students will obtain in various kinds 
of courses. . . , Curricular profiles can be constructed 
‚.. vocational interest tests differentiate better among 
curricular groups than do other kinds of tests an 
... prediction of which curriculum a student wil 
graduate from can be made better with an interest 
test than with either aptitude or achievement tests. 
... For those training programs which are at college 
levels, differential abilities do not appear to be very 
c C compared to differential interests. 
UP. Ash. 


1499. Bertrán-Salieti, Juan. Errores principales 
que se cometen en las operaciones matemáticas 
fundamentales. (Main errors incurred in funda- 
mental arithmetic operations.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. 
apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 93-116.—In this article (see 
29: 2953) results obtained in an examination dealing 
with the four fundamental arithmetic operations аге 
analyzed. English summary.—E. Sánchez-Hidalg?. 
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‚ 1500. Betts, Emmett Albert. What about phon- 
ics? Education, 1955, 75, 547-559.—The author 
analyzes the component elements in phonics instruc- 
tion as one aid to word identification. Systematic 
help on learning-skills develops, more independence 
in word identification than a look-and-say method. 
Drill on analyzing isolated words will not help the 
child in a meaningful situation. The author shows 
how the child perceives various cues and learns new 
„спев to the analysis of the perception of word forms. 
Affective learning must proceed step-by-step.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


1501. Blatz, W. E. Competition. Bull. Inst. 
Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 1-2.—“Competi- 
tion in the classroom [and out] is . . . wholly unjusti- 
fied.” Learning can be achieved through cooperative 
efforts and Фу “self-direction under supervised in- 
spiration. . . .”—I. M. Steisel. š 


1502. Brown, Francis Robert. The effect of an 
experimental course in geometry on ability to 
visualize in three dimensions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 83-84.—Abstract. 


1503. Brown, William F. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
& Holtzman, Wayne H. A study-attitudes ques- 
tionnaire for predicting academic success. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 75-84.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a self-rating questionnaire to measure stu- 
dents’ study habits and attitudes. Cross-validation on 
freshmen showed correlations of .50 and .52 with 
grades at the end of the semester. A final revision 
of the questionnaire “has since been administered to 
several thousand students with equally satisfactory 
results and is now available for general use.” The 
authors interpret the predictive validity of their “Sur- 
vey of Study Habits and Attitudes” as “evidence of 
its relevance for counseling purposes, diagnostic test- 
ing, investigations of the education process, and as a 
teaching aid in remedial or how-to-study classes.” 18 
references.—F. Costin. а 

1504, Christenson, C. М. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.), & Stordahl, K. E. The effect of organiza- 
tional aids on comprehension and retention. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 65-74.—T wo passages of ma- 
terial from Air Force correspondence courses Were 
revised to include organizational aids (reading, sum- 
mary, underlining, outlining). Two comparable com- 
prehension tests were constructed for each passage. 
Tests were administered to Air Force basic trainees 
prior to their study of the passages, immediately after 
they had studied the material (eight days later), and 
finally six days after the previous test. Analysis of 
variance revealed no significant differences in the four 
possible main effects of organizational aids for either 
immediate or delayed retention. Explanations for 
findings are proposed. * Alternative explanations can 
only be determined by further research."—F. Costin. 

1505. Corle, Clyde G. The characteristics of the 
procedures of good and poor problem solvers in 
sixth grade arithmetic. Umiv. Cincinnati, Abstr. 
Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 5, 218-227.— 
Abstract. 

1506. Deans, Edwina. The effect of certain im- 
mature procedures on the learning of arithmetical 


processes by second-grade children. Univ. Cin- 


cinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 
5, 129-147.—Abstract. 
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1507. Eames, Thomas H. The influence of hy- 
permetropia and myopia on reading achievement. 
Amer. 1. Ophthal., 1955, :39, 375-377.—121 pupils 
showed little influence of refractive errors on read- 
ing achievement if passing; in retarded pupils, hy- 
permetropia may be a contributing factor, myopia a 
less significant factor —D. Shaad. 

1508. Fergen, Geraldine Katharine. Listening 
comprehension at controlled rates for children in 
grades IV, V, and VI. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
89.—Abstract. 

1509. Gunderson, Agnes G. (U. Wyoming, Lara- 
mie.) Thought-patterns of young children in 
learning multiplication and division. Elem. Sch. J., 
1955, 55, 453-461.— The author carried on his experi- 
ment with 24 children in Grade II of the University 
of Wyoming Elementary School. ‘The experiment 
used individual interviews with the children. Each 
problem was read by the teacher. The problems used 
are cited. The results of the experiment are analyzed 
and the significance of this investigation is given in 
a six-point detailed summary.—5. M. Amatora. 

1510. Haramati, Sh. Hitany'nutam shel y'ladim 
bikria. (Reading interests of children.) Hahinuh, 
1953/54, 26, 401-420.—Reading interests of 300 boys 
and 266 girls, pupils of religious primary school 
(grades 4-6) in Jerusalem, are examined by means 
of records in the catalogues of their class libraries, 
The preference order of boys as a whole 18: adven- 
tures, legends and historical stories, child life, fictions, 
humor, science and technics; that of girls—child life, 
legends and historical stories, adventures, fictions, 
humor. The results are further analyzed and inter- 
preted according to the age and sex of the pupils 
and their environment.—H. Ormian. 

1511. Hogain, M. Hesegav shel boger bet hase- 
fer hay'sodi. (Achievements of primary school 
leavers.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 13-37.—Objective 
type tests were given in Bible, history, English and 
arithmetic to about 200 leavers of the last (8th) 
grade in Tel Aviv—75% of whom attended in regu- 
lar classes, 25% in classes for borderline children. 
The average school leaver knows about 50% of the 
requirements in each of the searched subjects, but 
only 25% in English. The achievement of the regu- 
lar class pupils is about 2.5 times that of the border- 
line children. The “overlap” of the borderline chil- 
dren on the regular class pupils is about 2%. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 

1512, Hurst, Francis M. Differential effects on 
verbal reinforcements of fourth grade pupils о 
various ability levels under massed and space 
acquisition in a classroom situation. Indiana Univ. 
Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser. 1955, No. 6, 65-66.— 
Abstract. 

T, & Jensen, Junne W. 
Shorthand study and spelling abilities. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 112-116.—"Tests of two spelling 

iti recognition) were administered 
to high-school students at the beginning and near the 


trol group of non- horthand students taking the same 
required course in English took the same tests at the 
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does not necessarily have a negative effect upon 
either of the spelling abilities ——F. Costin. 

1514. Johnson, Marjorie Seddon. (Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A study of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in a reading clinic laboratory 
school. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 565-578.—From the 
cases who attended the laboratory school during a 6 
year period 34 full time pupils were selected for in- 
tensive study. Characteristics revealed upon initial 
analysis and characteristics revealed during instruc- 
tion are summarized along with recommendations for 
schools and parents.—M. Murphy. 


1515. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E. & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 
relationship of human interest to immediate re- 
tention and to acceptability of technical material. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 92-95.—A different ver- 
sion of a 1206-word two-part lesson on aircraft 
mechanics was presented to each of 4 groups of 110 
Ss. The versions differed with respect to level of 
human interest (“personal words” and "personal sen- 
tences”) used in the two halves. “The results . . . 
indicate that a high level of human interest . . . of 
technical writing produced no significant difference 
in immediate retention test score, was consistently 
judged less acceptable, and showed a tendency to pro- 
duce a greater amount read in a given time, compared 
to a low level of human interest. . . ."—P. Ash. 

1516. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E, & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 
relationship of patterning (underlining) to im- 
mediate retention and to acceptability of technical 
material J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 40-42.—Two 
halves of a printed lesson on aircraft mechanics were 
systematically varied with respect to underlining, in 
nine versions, using (a) no underlining, (b) under- 
lining of correct answers to a test on the material, 
and (c) underlining of "important" words. Each of 
9 groups (№ = 100) read the material and was 
tested. There were no overall differences of sig- 
nificance, but “. . . patterning . . . even though Ss 
are given no indication of its rationale, may still re- 
sult in somewhat greater immediate retention than 
ordinary material for more able Ss. Less able Ss, on 
the other hand, may be hindered. . . ."—P. Ash. 

1517. Klare, George R. Mabry, James E. & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 
relationship of verbal communication variables to 
immediate and delayed retention and to accepta- 
bility of technical training materials. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-103, v, 57 p—“This Research Bulletin is a 
study of the influences exerted by (1) variations in 
readability and level of abstraction, (2) use of per- 
sonal words, and (3) extent of underlining upon the 
effectiveness of printed technical training materials. 
Effectiveness was measured in terms of immediate 
and delayed retention of the material, reading speed, 
and interest value. A group of 110 basic airmen was 
given the standard study guide for a single lesson 
in an advanced mechanics course, while 19 other 
groups were given 19 variants of the lesson guide. 
Increased readability (as measured by standard formu- 
las) produced an increase in immediate retention and 
reading speed, and the more readable study guides 

were judged to be more interesting. Use of per- 
sonal rather than impersonal words did not increase 
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the reported interestingness of the guide.” 31 refer- 
ences.—W. F. Grether. 


1518. Leasman, Rudolf Eugene. The relation 
of the pattern of high school courses to college 
success. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 70-71.—Ab- 
stract. 


1519. Lyle, J. G. Some psychological factors in 
reading retardation. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 191- 
199.—"An attempt was made to draw a parallel be- 
tween the failure to learn in cases of Reading 
Retardation and in the psychoneuroses.” Reading 
retardation was hypothesized to be a "passive, de- 
pendent hysteroid reaction" resulting from an ina- 
bility of a boy to wean himself from his mother and 
identify with his father. No definite conclusions were 
reached on the basis of the study.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1520. Marlow, Harper LeRoy. The develop- 
ment of an objective analysis of the conference 
method of learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
218-219.—Abstract. 


1521. Martin, J. P. Pure word blindness con- 
sidered as a disturbance of visual space perception. 
Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1954, 47, 293-295.—(See Oph- 
thal, Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1532.) 

1522. Maw, Wallace H. Fifty years of sex edu- 
cation in the public schools of the United States 
(1900-1950): a history of ideas. Univ. Cincinnati, 
Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944—1954, 1955, 5, 228- 
240.—Abstract. 


1523. Minkler, Rachel. A thought on classroom 
climate. Вий. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17 
(1), 15-16.—Mutual respect, understanding and con- 

dence, on the part of the children and the teacher, 
are important to achieve the purpose of providing à | 
profound and rewarding experience.—7/. M. Steisel. — 

1524. Mongrain, M. R., & Butler, J. B. Some 
aspects of reading problems in children. Trans. 
Pacif. Cst oto-ophthal. Soc., 1953, 34, 163-171.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4591.) 

1525. O'Bear, Harry H. Changes in the aca- 
demic achievement of matched groups of remedial 
reading and non-remedial reading students at In- 
diana University. Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis 
Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 151-156.—A bstract. 


1526. Oettinger, Katherine B., & McDonald, 
Elizabeth. (Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa.) An experiment 
in training film-discussion leaders. Ment. Hyg» 
N. Y., 1955, 39, 34-48—A description of a training 
program for non-professional leaders in film-discus- 
sions.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


1527. Otterman, Lois M. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) The value of teaching prefixes and word- 
roots. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 611-616.—An experi- 
mental group of 10 7th grade classes was compare 
with a control group of equal size. The experimen 
group was given 30 lessons of approximately 
minutes a day, teaching one prefix or word-root per 
day. Subsequent testing showed the experimental 
group to be superior in spelling and delayed recall 
of word-root meanings, but not in speed of perception, | 
general vocabulary, rate or comprehension of reading. _ 
—M. Murphy. 

1528. Plaut, Richard L. Variables affecting 
scholastic achievement of Negro children in non- 
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segregated schools. Soc. Probl., 1955, 2, 207-211.— 
*...the importance of problems of scholastic 
achievement for Negro students involved in desegre- 
gation will vary, chiefly with the individual family, 
community, and school climate. Most of the students 
who will catch up at all will do it by the end of the 
first year in the new school situation. Some never 
will, but, then, neither do some white students." The 
achievement problems "... are intellectual, emo- 
tional, educational, and socio-economic.”—R, М. 
Frumkin. 


1529. Reach, Damon D. (Howard Coll., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.), & Dotson, F. D. Developmental 
reading for high school and college students. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 130(5), 36-38.—The authors 
argue for organization of a school-wide developmental 
reading program to stimulate improvement in all as- 
pects of reading and to insure the maximum reading 
growth of every student. The problems involved are 
analyzed and discussed as follows: (1) reading fail- 
ure in college; (2) techniques and procedures; (3) 
diagnosis of abilities; (4) equipment for training; 
(5) reading rate controller; (6) reading files; (7) 
retarding factors; and (8) actual costs.—5. M. Ama- 
tora. 


1530. Roach, James H. L., & Wall, Edward. 
Preliminary exploration of personality factors re- 
lated to success in a high-level military school. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 247-250.—In a study of 
officer-students at the Air Command and Staff School, 
it was found that “certain favorable personality char- 
acteristics were exhibited to a much greater degree 
by the over-achievers than by the under-achievers. 
Inasmuch as these two groups were about equal in 
intellectual capacity as well as background knowledge, 
it is felt that these personality differences, especially 
leadership, judgment, reliability and personal re- 
sponsibility, account in part, at least, for the superior 
success of the over-achievers."—7F. Costin. 


1531. Russell David H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.). А second study of characteristics of good 
and poor spellers. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 129- 
141.—After reviewing studies of the last 15 years 
dealing with how and why children learn to spell, 
the author describes his recent investigation of the re- 
lationship between spelling and other abilities. Rela- 
tively high achievers in spelling also scored relatively 
high on all tests of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
except Space. Visual and auditory discrimination 
abilities were closely related to spelling ability around 
the third and fourth-grade levels, but not so closely 

‚ related at seventh and eighth-grade levels. 52 ref- 
erences.—F. Costin. 


1532. Rychener, Ralph O. Ophthalmic aspects 
of reading disabilities. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 
150-153.—A letter is reproduced which the author 
sends to parents of children with reading disabilities 
who have been examined by him. The letter includes 
the results of an ophthalmograph test and suggestions 
for training which can be worked out between the 
parent and teacher.—N. J. Raskin. 

1533. Sherwin, Joseph Stephen. Social and psy- 
chological assumptions about human behavior in 
selected literary works: an analysis of the litera- 
ture at present required reading in a selected 
secondary school and the implications of the anly- 
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sis for the improvement of instruction in litera- 
ture. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 245-246.—Ab- 
stract. 

1534. Shneurson, F. (Psychohygienic Centre of 
the Tel Aviv Municipality, Israel.) Pigur haofi 
hasihli. Paidofrenia. (Intellectual retardation. 
Paidophrenia.) Niv Harofe, 1954, 4, 3-12.—When 
pupils fail in their scholastic achievements, some- 
times their teacher underestimates their intelligence 
level in comparison with testing results, and some- 
times he evaluates it correctly. In either case the 
cause of retardment is an elementary spontaneous 
characterological factor. Paidophrenia is of func- 
tional character—contrary to the oligophrenia which 
is rather organic. The causes of paidophrenia are 
first of all educational failures or inborn traits, Ed- 
ucational ways are suggested —H. Ormian. 


1535. Sidman, Murray; Keller, Fred S., Ken- 
nedy, Edmund J., & Wilson, Maurice P. (Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Teaching Morse-Code recep- 
tion with signals weighted in frequency according 
to their difficulty. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 1-4.— 
An experimental group (N = 19) was trained to re- 
ceive Morse code with signals that were weighted 
with respect to frequency of presentation in rough 
proportion to their order of difficulty for beginners, 
A control group (N = 19), matched on a code apti- 
tude test performance, was trained with each signal 
presented an equal number of times. On the test 
runs, no significant differences were observed in the 
progress of the two groups.—P. Ash. 

1536. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The science of learning and the art of 
teaching. In Patton, R. A., Current trends in psy- 
chology . . . , (see 30: 16), 38-58.—The results of 
learning research have provided techniques that have 
been successfully used in training animals. But 
there is little evidence that similar applications have 
been made to the learning problems in the classroom. 
The author discusses how such applications can be 
made using the learning of arithmetic as a model,— 
C. M. Louttit. 

1537. Smith, Donald E. P. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor., & Wood, Roger L. Reading improve- 
ment and college grades: a follow-up. J. educ. 
Psychol, 1955, 46, 151-159.—Evaluates changes in 
reading performance and academic status of students 
who volunteered or were referred for a corrective 
reading course at a state university. Significant 
gains in performance were revealed for those aspects 
ОЁ reading emphasized in the training period. These 
gains were maintained and possibly increased after 
a period of 60 weeks during which no formal training 
was given but continued practice encouraged. Sig- 
nificant superiority in academic status followed the 
training period, presumably related to the emphasis 
on study and examination skills during the training 
period.—F. Costin. 

1538. Smith, Nila Banton. (New York. U.) 
What research tells us about word recognition. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 55, 440-446.—After giving a 
summary of the historical research in regard to word 
recognition, the author reports some recent experi- 
mental research in this area of reading. These 
studies are discussed and analyzed under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) How do we recognize words? 
(2) Is phonics effective? (3) When is phonics in- 
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struction most valuable? (4) What should be taught 
in a phonics program? and (5) Miscellaneous studies. 
The author concludes with an eight-point summary. 
26 references,—S. M. Amatora. 

1539. Staiger, Ralph C. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll., Hattiesburg.) Certain language factors in 
the readability of primary reading textbooks. J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 48, 580-596.—A scaling device 
called the Word Error Quotient was developed as an 
empirical method of determining the relative diffi- 
culty of reading selections. It is calculated by divid- 
ing the number of errors made in reading a selection 
by the total number of possible errors. ‘lhe quotient 
was then studied in relation to 44 different language 
factors, of which 7 were found to be significant at 
the 1% level—M, Murphy. 

1540. Starch, Daniel. “.. . And have not wis- 
dom." Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 
1955, 96-104.—Knowledge of itself does not auto- 
matically lead to wise constructive use and therefore 
we must set about specifically to seek and promote 
wise use, We must determine what is wise use by 
evaluating proposed ideas and courses of action 
against three criteria such as: (1) the test of cause 
and effect; (2) the test of spiritual survival value; 
(3) the test of personal substitution between leader 
and led. We must make the training of young 
people in value judgments a consciously recognized 
pst of our school and college teaching.—G. C. 

arter. 


1541. Stokes, Charles F. An experimental study 
of tachistoscopic training in reading music. Univ. 
Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 
1955, 5, 24~41.—Abstract. 


1542. Sutton, Rachel S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A study of certain factors associated with reading 
readiness in the kindergarten. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 531-538.—Relationships between reading readi- 
ness measured by the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
and approximately 30 environmental factors and per- 
sonal qualities determined from a questionnaire for 
pateni and interviews with parents and teachers, 

ost of the correlations were negligible. Among 
factors correlating significantly and substantially 
with reading readiness were: occupation of father, 
enjoyment in listening to stories, trips taken with 
family.—M. Murphy. 

1543. Thomson, Albert G. An analysis of dif- 
ficulties in sight reading music for violin and clari- 
net. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 241—247.— Abstract. 

1544. Tibbetts, John Ralph. The role of parent- 
child relationships in the achievement of high 
school pupils: a study of the family relation- 
ships associated with under-achievement and high 
achievement of high school pupils. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 232.—Abbstract. 

1545. Timmel, Gustave Bernhardt. A study of 
the relationship between methods of teaching a 
college course in mental hygiene and change in 
student adjustment status. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 90.—Abstract. 

1546. Tyler, Fred T. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Organismic growth: sexual maturity and progress 
in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 85-93.— 
Reading ages and quotients and the age of onset 
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of growth spurt in the testes were analyzed for 57 
boys in the California Adolescent Study. Two ques- 
tions were raised: (1) Do the curves for reading 
age and reading quotient improve markedly at onset 
ot growth spurt in the testes (Т1)? (2) Is there a 
significant correlation between Tı and the age of 
the maximum annual increment in reading age. Data 
were interpreted as answering “No” to each ques- 
tion. It is more likely that Tı is related to physical 
growth and possibly social and emotional learning 
rather than to academic learning.—F. Costin. 


1547. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu.) Concepts and attitudes in the perception of 
words. Education, 1955, 75, 571-576.— Word per- 
ception depends upon the interests of the child. 
Children learn and remember words pertaining to 
their own needs and interests. Also involved in this 
interest is an identification relationship between 
teacher and child. The classroom must stimulate in- 
terest as well as provide practice for skills. The 
author shows the various elements involved in the 
perception of words and how these are affected by 
the concepts and attitudes of the child. The author 
discusses a number of basic principles which bear 
upon behavior related to the learning of reading. He 
points out the relevance of these principles to the 
problems of teachers. The teacher must bear in mind 
the concepts and attitudes of the child if he wishes 
to make practice harmonious and productive—S. M. 
Amatora. 


1548. Weir, Thomas Albert. A study of the 
listening vocabulary ranges of selected groups of 
children of the first, fourth, and sixth grades of 
the elementary school. Ohio State Univ., Abstracts 
of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 383-390.— 
Abstract. 


1549. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.), 
Clarke, Mary, & Jones, Ora. The relationships 
between choice of a major field of study and aca- 
demic preparation and performance. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 28-38.—Entering students at 
Duke Univ. were asked to indicate their proposed 
major field of study and proposed vocational ob- 
jective. This information along with test scores on 
the A.C.E., reading, English Mechanics, and mathe- 
matics led to the following findings: “1. Students 
(both men and women) who have identifiable educa- 
tional goals appear to be better prepared for college 
than those who do not. 2. Men students with educa- 
tional goals appear to do better in college than those 
who do not have such goals. 3, Women students do 
about equally well in college whether they have edu- 
cational goals ог not.” —W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 245, 347, 654) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


1550, Anikeeff, Alexis M. (Oklahoma A & M 
Coll., Stillwater.) Attitudinal comparison of busi- 
ness employees and students in the school of busi- 
ness administration. /. appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 
65-66.—"An attitude survey blank containing 40 
Statements and covering the areas of government 
control, personnel policy, profit distribution, union- 
ism, and the free enterprise system was completed by 
49 business employees and 146 business administra- 
tion students, 1. Significant differences between re- 
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sponses of the two groups were found on 6 of the 40 
statements. 2. Disagreement was greatest in the area 
of equality of profit distribution. Students regarded 
equality of distribution with considerable disfavor."— 
P. Ash, 

1551. Bentson, T. B.,. & Summerskill, John. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Relation of personal 
success in intercollegiate athletics to certain as- 
pects of personal adjustment. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. НИ phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 8-14.—A group of 
118 college athletes was studied with reference to 
the effect that success in athletics (as represented by 
a letter in а varsity sport) had on some aspects of 
their personality. Half of the group had won varsity 
letters while half had not, although both groups had 
a history of successful participation in high school 
and freshman sports. Letter-winners were taller and 
heavier at matriculation and had had less serious 
injuries, participated in fewer college activities and 
seemed to enjoy greater satisfaction in their col- 
legiate careers. With aptitude held constant there 
were no significant differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment between the groups.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1552. Bonney, Merl E. (North Texas State Coll., 
Denton.) Social behavior differences between 
second grade children of high and low sociometric 
status. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 481-495—A high 
and a low sociometric status group were obtained on 
the basis of preferred selections as work-mates and 
playmates. Social behavior of the subjects was ob- 
served and recorded under 25 different behavior cate- 
gories. Only 5 of the categories showed differences 
between the groups significant at the 1% level: 
speaks to a child, speaks to a group, laughs or gig- 
gles, cooperative group participation, engages in ac- 
tivity alone—M. Murphy. 

1553. Brown, William H., & Bond, Lucille В. 
(North Carolina Coll., Durham.) Social stratifica- 
tion in a sixth grade class. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 
539-543.—The Ohio State Social Acceptance Scale 
was administered to a 6th grade class of Negro sub- 
Jects most of whose parents were impoverished 
tenant farmers, and the Warner Index to Social 
Status was used to determine the social status of the 
parents, The Warner Index showed that the pupils 
were concentrated in the 3 lowest status groups 
with almost half in the lower-lower class. Means 
on the Social Acceptance Scale were at the 28 %ile 
for boys and the 20th %ile for girls. There was a 
high positive correlation between social acceptance 
scores and social status for the girls, but a low nega- 


tive correlation between these variables for boys.— _ 


М. Murphy. 

1554. Burley, Lloyd R., & Anderson, Roy Len- 
ard, Jr. (U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Relation 
of jump and reach measures of power to intelli- 
gence scores and athletic performance. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 28-35.—The 
Jump and Reach test of power and the Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability were given to 1,013 
high school boys. The boys were divided into two 
groups, 51 with earned athletic letters (athletic 
group) and the remaining 962 (non-athletic group). 

he athletic group was divided into seven sport 
groups. The correlation between the Jump’ and 
Reach test scores and intelligence test scores was 
0.037. Athletes were significantly superior to non- 
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athletes in Jump and Reach test performance. Power 
appears to be more closely related to performance in 
track, swimming, baseball, and basketball than with 
boxing’ and wrestling, tennis and possibly football.— 
M. А. Seidenfeld. 

1555. Davis, Malcolm Adkins. A study of the 
personalities and social interests of a group of 
Negro college freshmen as revealed in their col- 
lege composition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 206- 
207.—Abstract. 


1556. Forte, Minnie T. (W. С. Pearson Sch., 
Durham, N. C.) Maturity levels and the grade 
program. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 57-59. 
—A teacher reports on her efforts “to explore varia- 
tions with respect to the physical, social, and mental 
maturity of 33 first-grade children.” Instruments 
used included the Snellen Eye Chart, Audiometer, 
Vineland Social Maturity, medical and dental ex- 
aminations, four group intelligence tests, and the 
Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and 
Attitudes—W. Coleman. 


1557. George, Clay E. (A & M Coll., College 
Station, Tex.), & Kingston, Albert J. The sta- 
bility of interest scores of college freshmen. J. 
educ. Psychol. 1955, 46, 243-246.—The major pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the stability of 
individual interest patterns of entering college fresh- 
men. According to a sample of 256 male students, 
interest patterns of some had changed radically after 
a period of less than two months of college work. 
"This study may be regarded as substantiating the 
axiom that test results must be interpreted with 
caution.” —F. Costin, 


1558. Gowan, J. C. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Relationship between leadership and personality 
measures. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 623-627.—The 
relationship between leadership, defined as office held 
by student at graduation from a military secondary 
school and 14 other variables was studied. Highest 
correlation (.45) was between leadership and scho- 
lastic achievement. Low positive correlations were 
found between leadership and both intelligence and 
performance on Cooperative Tests in English and 
Mathematics. Small negative correlations were 
found between leadership and all the Bernreuter In- 
ventory scores except dominance which was positive, 
but insignificant. Factor analysis indicated 4 factors, 
and the communality of these accounted for 30% of the 
variance of the leadership variable. —M. Murphy. 


1559. Johnson, Warren R., & Hutton, Daniel C. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Effects of a comba- 
tive sport upon personality dynamics as measured 
by a projective test. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 49-53.—By administration of 
the H-T-P to collegiate wrestlers under three con- 
ditions: (1) before a wrestling season; (2) 4 to 5 
hours before the first intercollegiate match of the 
season; and (3) the morning after the match, the 
authors sought to determine on an exploratory basis 
the potential “cathartic” effect on the emotions of the 
Ss. They did find evidence of “decrement of func- 
tioning intelligence, increased aggressive feelings and 
increased neurotic signs in the before-match condi- 
tions; and a return to the status of condition I (status 
approx. 3 weeks prior to the first intercollegiate 
match) except for considerably less aggressive feel- 
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ings in condition III (status of the morning after the 
competitions).”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1560. Lantz, Herman R., & McCrary, J. S. An 
analysis of parent-student relationships of univer- 
sity student commuters and non-commuters. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 43-46.—This study was 
based on the hypothesis that patterns of parent- 
student relations “differ markedly with respect to de- 
gree of maturity between commuters and non-com- 
muters.” Data were obtained by interviewing par- 
ents. The hypothesis was not statistically supported. 
The authors feel, however, that qualitative evaluation 
indicates that “the parental judgments as to why stu- 
dents do and do not commute are indicative of dif- 
ferential degrees of maturity for parent-student re- 
lations of commuters and non-commuters,"—M. M. 
Reece. 

1561. Leith, Harold R. An interpretation of cer- 
tain personal-economic problems of ninth-grade 
pupils. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 148-157.—Abstract. 

1562. MacArthur, R. S. (Canad. Educ. Ass., 
Toronto, Ont.) An experimental investigation of 
persistence in secondary school boys. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 42-54.—"'Twenty-one measures of 
“persistence” were applied to 120 English school boys 
and the results factor-analyzed. А strong general 
persistence factor emerged, and was found to con- 
tribute along with intelligence, to school achieve- 
ment. The most important subsidiary group factors 
influencing persistent behaviour were: (a) a factor 
indicating that different boys reacted differently in 
individual situations requiring persistence . . . (b) 
а factor contrasting objective measures of persistence 
with ratings on the trait... ." 21 references.—E. 
D. Lawson, 

1563. McCoy, Raymond Arthur. Stability and 
change of measured vocational interests of high 
school students. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 85- 
86.—Abstract. 

1564. Magill, John W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) In- 
terest profiles of college activity groups. Kuder 
Preference Record validation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 53-56—Kuder Preference Record profiles 
were drawn for nine male and four female extra- 
curricular college student groups. Certain interests 
implied in specific group activities (e.g., musical in 
the college band) were generally well reflected by 
similarly named Kuder scales. The profiles for fe- 
male groups were not as marked as those for males in 
reflecting assumed interests.—P. Ash. 

1565. Moss, Howard. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Standards of conduct for students, teachers, and 
parents. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 39-42.—Ex- 
pressed standards of conduct were evaluated by the 
method of Q-sorts. The subjects were 223 boys 
and girls in grades 7 to 12, 20 teachers, and 23 
parents. They "were asked to Q-sort 60 items de- 
scribing how students should act." It is concluded 
that the close agreement (in terms of rank order 
correlations) among the groups suggests the use of 
“a similar social model.” The differentiating value 
of specific items is pointed out and the importance 
of different modes of conduct for students, boys and 
girls, teachers, and parents is noted.—M. M. Reece. 


1566. Pardel, Tomáš. (State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Otazka peda- 
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gogického vyskumu u nds. (Problem of pedagogi- 
cal research in Slovakia.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 1, 
263-277.—Good teacher must not only love his pupils, 
but also know their personalities. Kairov’s plan 
of the study of the pupil contains five basic elements : 
(1) Pupil's progress and his attitude towards in- 
struction, (2) The general level of a pupil. (3) 
Discipline and cultural habits. (4) Pupil's attitude 
towards society. (5) Volitional traits of a pupil. 
The author gives his own plan of pupil's observation, 
based on Kairov's directives and pertaining to at- 
tention, thinking and understanding, memory, and 
perception. Не presents a number of examples 
(pupils’ characteristics) drawn up from the material 
collected by 80 teachers in 8 schools, and states 
several conclusions relating to the observational study 
of pupils as a basis for their pedagogical character- 
ization—M. Choynowski. 

1567. Podolsky, Edward. The frightened child 
and the school. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 
40-43.—Suggestions are given for introducing the 
timid child to the school. Some of the problems of 
deaf children are then discussed with recommenda- 
tions as to what can be done with deaf children to 
facilitate their adjustment.—IW. Coleman. 

1568. Rodgers, Leland Thorpe. Characteristics 
of junior college women having personal problems 
hindering adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
87-88.—Abstract. 

1569. Rothman, Philip. Expressed values of 
selected junior high school students and the re- 
lationship of these values to socio-economic status. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 237.—Abstract. 

1570. Silverman, Simon $. The psychological 
adjustment of all-day school (Yeshiva) students: 
a psychological study of 7th and 8th year all-day 
school students attending public schools. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 231.—Abstract. 

1571. Staton, Wesley M., & Rutledge, John A. 
(U. Florida, Gainesville.) Measurable traits of per- 
sonality and incidence of somatic illness among 
college students. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1955, 26, 197-204.—31 college men and 19 
women ranking at or above the 90th percentile in 
number of infirmary visits during one year were 
compared with a group of 15 male and 30 female 
students ranking at or below the 10th percentile on 
the short group form MMPI. Moderate to low but 
significant associations were reported between hypo- 
chondriasis, hypomania, psychopathic personality, 
and depression and the frequency of somatic illness, 
with somewhat greater frequency among females 
than was true of males. 33 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1572. Taba, Hilda. With perspective on human 
relations: a study of peer group dynamics in an 
eighth grade. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1955. xiii, 155 p. $1.75.—In an 
intensive and extensive study of an eighth grade, 
the author concludes that a school can modify certain 
aspects of personality, effect “improvement of (so- 
cial) values” and increase the ability of the children 
to respond with sensitivity to those around them. 
Various techniques are presented, together with ex- 
cerpts from class discussions.—L. S. Baker. 

1573. Taylor, Hugh L. Factors that differenti- 
ate school leavers from pupils who continue in 
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school. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 210-217.—A bstract. 


1574. Thompson, Robert Vernon. Ап experi- 
mental study of freshman social fraternity pledges 
and the factors affecting eligibility for initiation. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 211-216.—A bstract. 


1575. Trueblood, Dennis Lee. Selected char- 
acteristics, including academic achievement, of 
employed and non-employed students in the In- 
diana University School of Business. Indiana 
Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 
223-227.— Abstract. 


1576. Womer, Frank B. & Furst, Edward J. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Interest profiles of 
student nurses. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 125-126.—The 
Kuder Preference Record was used to obtain data 
on 146 freshman student-nurses in the U. of Michi- 
gan and a representative sample of 100 other fresh- 
man students. The experiment sought to answer 3 
questions: (1) How do the student-nurses compare 
with those of other university women students? (2) 
How do the interests of student-nurses compare with 
those of practicing nurses? (3) How typical is the 
mean or average interest profile for the individuals 
in a sampling? The analysis indicates that uni- 
versity student nurses have remarkably similar in- 
terest profiles that set them apart from women stu- 
dents in general. It also indicates that student nurses 
bring these interests to, rather than derive them 
from, the nursing curriculum. The authors conclude 
the interest profiles reflect characteristics of some 
stability.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 741, 903, 990, 1148) 
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1577. Bonsall, Marcella Ryser. (Los Angeles 
(Calif.) City Schs.) Reactions of gifted high 
school pupils to elementary education. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 6, 107-109.—On the basis of in- 
formation obtained from 137 pupils (1.0.5 130-159), 
the author concludes: “Although many of the gifted 
pupils who had been accelerated in the elementary 
schools felt that they had been somewhat handicapped 
both academically and socially, the majority of them 
agreed that acceleration had been most beneficial to 
them.” Since the highest percentage of high grades 
had been received by those who had had the special 
class experience, “the organization of special pro- 
grams for superior children is not only advisable but 
desirable for maximum educational development."— 
T. E. Newland. 


1578. Brinker, Waltraud. Verhaltensstérungen 
und Leistungsminderungen auf Grund psychischer 
Stórungen. (Behavior disturbances and diminution 
of achievement on the basis of emotional disturb- 
ances.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 260—267.—4A. case of pseudo-retardation in a boy 
attending 6th grade (slow learning class) is pre- 
sented. Subsequent intelligence testing gave his І.О. 
at 95 (Binet-Simon), and history and intensive diag- 
nostic study showed his lowering of learning effi- 
ciency to be a function of emotional problems. Re- 
turn to public school after therapy was successful 
in terms of progress, except in arithmetic.—E. 
Schwerin. 
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1579. Brown, Frederick W. (Sewanhaka High 
Sch., Floral Park, N. Y.) A psychotherapeuti- 
cally-oriented coeducational program for mentally- 
retarded adolescents in a comprehensive high 
school. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 246-270.—A 
description of an existing high school program de- 
signed to serve the needs of mentally-retarded chil- 
dren carried on within the structure of a comprehen- 
sive high school. The criteria for selection of such 
students from the grammar school were: CA of 15, 
IQ 50 to 80, and retardation of two or more years. 
The methods by which the therapeutic needs are met 
are described in some detail.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1580. Brunner, Josef. Zur Ausbildung des Hilfs- 
schullehrers. (On the training of the teacher of 
retarded children.) —Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 
50-56.—Differences in the qualitative mental grasp 
of the mentally deficient are outlined with the con- 
clusion that the usual curriculum must be limited as 
well as methods of teaching substantially altered. 
The teacher of the mentally retarded, in addition to 
the usual teacher's training, needs special courses in 
psychology, especially in the psychology of learning, 
sufficient acquaintance with psychological methods 
and tests to make use of psychological reports, knowl- 
edge of the psychopathology involved in mental de- 
fects, and training in special methods of remedial ed- 
ucation.—D. F. Mindlin. 

1581. Christner, F. (Oakland Public Schs., 
Calif.) A partially seeing child learns to read. 
Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 30-36.—A case history. 
is presented to show that "limited vision need not 
prove a serious handicap to a child who has the 
capacity for making superior use of his abilities. Не 
profits by instruction in the regular classroom if his 
educational program is fitted to his special needs.”— 
N. J. Raskin. 

1582. Connor, Frances P. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Working together for 
crippled children. Except. Child., 1955, 21, 242— 
246; 270.—The teacher of the crippled child must 
recognize him as “а most complex individual, a vital 
part of five educational organizations: the family, the 
community, the total school program, the treatment 
program, and the special education program." Types 
of activities relating to those areas are described.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1583. Fauth, Bette LaVerne, & Fauth, Warren 
W. (Calif. Sch. Deaf, Riverside.) A study of the 
Proceedings of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, 1850-1949.—VIII. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 253-263.— The arguments pre- 
sented in favor of the use of the language of signs, 
largely in the first 14 Proceedings and the last in 
1941, are summarized.—T. E. Newland. 

1584. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) The under-achieving gifted child—a prob- 
lem for everyone. Except. Child., 1955, 21, 247-249; 
270-271.—Related research is summarized particu- 
larly as regards its implications for guidance pro- 
grams for the gifted. Suggestions for counselors are 
given.—T. E. Newland. k 

1585. Harrison, Charles M., & Woeller, Leita G. 
Overcoming mental handicaps. N. Y. State Educ., 
1953, 40, 569-570.—With many specific examples, the 
authors illustrate the educational program at the 
Craig Colony school (for epileptics). The program 
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“. .. focuses around pre-reading experiences and 
the development of social skills . . . necessary for 
individual and group living."—L. D. Summers. 


1586. Hayes, E. Nelson. (Ed.) Directory for 
exceptional children: schools—services—other fa- 
` cilities, 1954. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 1954. 
96 p. $1.10.—Private schools and other facilities, 
Tutors and tutoring schools and remedial schools, 
Summer camps, Psychiatric and guidance clinics, 
and State services and schools are described in sepa- 
rate geographical listings. Another section provides 
a classification by type of private schools and other 
facilities, Names and addresses of national associa- 
tions, societies, and foundations are given, and there 
is a list of pertinent periodicals.—4. J. Sprow. 


1587. Henderson, F. Understanding our limita- 
tions in a functional education for blind children. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 347-353.— 
There is too often a preoccupation with the differ- 
ences and limitations of the blind child. The blind 
child must be taught in terms of the abilities and 
senses which he possesses, rather than the ones he 
lacks. People in general in our culture make little 
use of the senses of touch, smell, taste and hearing. 
To view the blind child as a seeing child who cannot 
see helps to give him a mutilated body image which 
he cannot like. Yet all children need first of all to 
be able to like themselves, in order that they can 
relate to and like others, An understanding of gen- 
eral principles of learning, stressing learner partici- 
pation and the utilization of life experiences in an 
active, continuous and concrete manner, will facili- 
tate the teaching of blind children.—N. J. Raskin. 


1588. Hudson, Margaret. The severely retarded 
child: educable vs. trainable. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 59, 583-586.—The author argues that evidence 
from all types of classes for severely retarded chil- 
dren is piling up to indicate that these children require 
and can profit from more than a custodial program. 
She discusses and evaluates the distinction made be- 
tween those who are educable and those who are 
trainable—V. M. Staudt. 


1589. Jolles, Isaac. (Illinois Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Springfield.) Discovering the educable 
mentally handicapped: a public school screening 
technique. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 610-616. 
—Three steps in a screening procedure used in the 
state of Illinois for detecting the educable mentally 
retarded are described.—V. M. Staudt. 


1590. Kaiser, Edwin. Gedanken zu einer Didak- 
tik des Hilfsschulunterrichtes. (Thoughts about 
the didactics of education for the retarded.) Heil- 
püdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 56-60.—Even though there 
is parental pressure to increase the amount of ma- 
terial taught, the school for retarded children must 
be an education for life. Good work habits, and ap- 
plicability and usefulness of the knowledge taught, 
are the goals. Much more than the normal child, 
the defective needs special help to develop those 
limited abilities which he possesses. The best pro- 
gram for the retarded is a systematically developed 
program of instruction geared to the abilities of the 
child and emphasizing much practice. Unlike the 
well endowed child, the defective is unable to inte- 
grate or gather his own conclusions from unsystem- 
atically presented material—D. Р. Mindlin. 
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1591. Katz, Ts.  Hashoni haindividuali etsel 
talmidey kitot m'yuhadot. (Individual differences 
among pupils of classes for mentally retarded.) 
M'gamot, 1953/54, 5, 172-192; 274-299.—A battery 
of 17 tests, taken from the psychological guidance 
clinic of Rey (Genéve) and the Rorschach test were 
administrated to 58 Israel born pupils in a “special 
school" (10-14 years of age) in Tel Aviv—one 
group in the 4th grade, and one in the 7th grade. 
Т scores were established for each group; a correla- 
tion coefficient .71 and .79 between test achievement 
and teachers' evaluation was found. 5 types were 
found according to the Rorschach test: (1) lack of 
overt retardation symptoms; (2) neurotic symptoms 
obscuring the symptoms of mental retardment; (3) 
symptoms of non-neurotic disorder that don't negate 
the mental retardment; (4) pathognomic symptoms 
that don't negate the mental retardment; (5) the 
known picture of mental deficiency without additional 
symptoms. Educational suggestions as to every 
group are given.—H. Ormian. 


1592. Kurzhals, I. A psychological view in the 
education of the young blind child in a residential 
school New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 17-22. 
— Three basic limitations imposed by blindness on an 
individual are: (1) the range and variety of experi- 
ence, (2) the ability to get about, and (3) the con- 
trol of the environment and the self in relation to it, 
These limitations help to explain the immaturity and 
insecurity of many blind children. To overcome 
them, an integrated educational program should pro- 
vide help for blind children in three ways: (1) 
through a cheerful and stimulating school environ- 
ment, (2) through thoughtful teaching methods, and 
(3) through the personal growth of the teacher.— 
М. J. Raskin. 


1593. Misbach, D. L. A reading program for 
little blind children. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 218-222.—" A number of basic ideas used in 
teaching children with normal vision may also be 
used in teaching the blind child." The following 
principles are amplified: having a full knowledge of 
the child physically, mentally and emotionally; using 
imagination in the adaptation of reading materials; 
employing reading readiness materials; training the 
other senses; providing material consistent with the 
child's level of ability.—N. J. Raskin, 


1594. Murray, C. H. DeC. (Boys School, Disko- 
bolos, Kimberley, S. Africa.) Basic problems and 
techniques in the education of children with cere- 
bral palsy. Kimberley, S. Africa: Author, 1954. 
7 p. (Mimeo.)—A review of six basic problems in 
educating cerebral palsied children—the necessity for 
providing a special program designed to fit their 
needs, the formation of positive personality and char- 
acter traits in early infancy and childhood, separate 
programs for those with average intelligence and 
those with below-average intelligence, problems 
caused by severe motor and muscular disturbances, 
behavioral problems, and problems arising from dis- 
turbances of sensation, perception, and conation. 
Measures and techniques for meeting these problems 
are mentioned briefly.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
- . . Handicapped.) 

1595. Peck, John R. (Greensboro (N. C.) Public 
Schs.) The teacher of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren in North Carolina—a profile. Amer. J. ment. 
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Defic., 1955, 59, 557-559.—A description of the spe- 
cial teacher for the mentally retarded in North Caro- 
lina is presented based on results of responses to ques- 
tionnaires by 60 special teachers in that state. 

Strengths and weaknesses are observed—V. М. 

Staudt. 

1596. Pietrowicz, Bernard. (Rosenplatz 10, 
Münster, Germany.) Musische Erziehung als heil- 
pädagogische Massnahme in der Hilfsschule. (Art- 
centered training as therapeutic-educational method 
in special class.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1954, 3, 97-100.—A public school special class 
training program for the teachable, slow-learning 
child is outlined. The following subjects are empha- 
sized as being of special value because of the typically 
concrete approach of the retarded: play activity, in- 
cluding simple manual tasks, free drawing, athletics 
and gym exercises, and music and singing. —E. 
Schwerin. 

- 1597. Pressey, Sidney L. Acceleration: basic 
principles and recent research. Proc. 1954 Conf. 
test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 107-112—For 
abler students to progress through school at faster- 
than-average pace is normal for them, not hurrying; 
that there are ways of facilitating their progress 
which help rather than hinder good social adjust- 
ment; and that such steps can lessen the load and 
facilitate the work of our overcrowded schools. An 
additional gain should be very timely. Multiple evi- 
dence indicates that facilitating the progress of able 
students leads more of them to complete collegiate 
and professional training; also probably the oc- 
casional notable genius (the Edisons or Einsteins) 
will thus be more likely to reach full fruition.—G. C. 
Carter. 

1598. Purcell, Roderick N. Ohio's program for 
mentally deficient youth in community classes, 
February 1952—]une 1954. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 59, 601-609.—The program for the mentally 

- deficient in Ohio is described. The details of organ- 

ization and administration are discussed as well as 

methods of financing the program, type of teachers 
and similar items.—/. M. Staudt. 

1599. Schneider, Charlotte E. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) ‘Teaching the pre-school, brain- 
injured child. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 11- 
18.—The author describes some of the behavior of 
such children, as observed at school entrance, and 
some teaching techniques she has found successful. 
A unit of study, involving the use of these techniques 
is presented. The importance of adapting such tech- 
niques and units to the unique needs of each child and 
of each teacher is emphasized.—T. E. Newland. 

1600, Walter, Jean. A study of the written sen- 
tence construction of a group of profoundly deaf 
children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 235-252.— 
The written descriptive responses of 102 boys and 
girls, aged 6-0 through 12-11, to four series of situ- 
ational pictures were analyzed in terms of stage of 
development (no verbal response to the correct use 
of a compound sentence) and in terms of the emer- 
gence of parts of speech and constructions (nouns 
and articles, verbs and prepositions, conjunctions and 
pronouns, apostrophes and direct speech). As of the 
particular situation studied, “in a school beginner 
who has been profoundly deaf since birth, his 
(Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude) L.Q. and his 
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chronological age at time of enrollment may give 
some indication of his potential ability to learn lan- 
guage.” Statistically insignificant differences were 
found between residential and day pupils, and be- 
tween the sexes.—T. E. Newland. 

1601. Wiersma, D., Mulder, J. D., & Stibbe, P. 
Gestoorde jeugd. (Disturbed youth.) 's-Graven- 
hage: Haga, 1954. 106 р. НЯ. 3.30.— Three essays 
on the psychology of children presenting mental ab- 
normalities. А systematic survey of volitional and 
emotional disturbances in pupils of schools for the 
mentally retarded is followed by a study of the body 
defects occurring in these children. Finally, a survey 
is presented of different types of children presenting 
various disturbances of intelligence, in which educa- 
tional and environmental factors are given due con- 
sideration. —R. Н. Howwink. 

1602. Wirtz, Morvin Albert. An exploratory 
study of a parent-sponsored day school for se- 
verely mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 88.—Abstract. 

1603. Wolman, М. J. Interpreting the needs of 
the "special child" to the parents and children of 
the “normal” group. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 267-269.—1n a school attended by more 
than 100 boys and girls between 2 and 6 years of 
age, a small number have been accepted who have 
slight brain injuries, emotional disturbances, or who 
are blind, “The attitudes of the parents of the ‘nor- 
mal’ children are of different degrees of acceptance 

. mothers whose relationship to their own chil- 
dren is good . . . showed little concern about the 

. special children; while the attitudes of those 
who are anxious . . . about their children are more 
rejecting of the children who are different. . . . The 
degree of acceptance or rejection of the child with 
special needs is closely related to the feelings the 
teachers themselves have in regard to them.” —N. J. 
Raskin. 

1604. Zudick, Leonard. (Marxhausen Sch., De- 
troit, Mich.) A conference program for parents 
of the mentally handicapped. Except. Child., 1955, 
21, 260-263; 272.—A program of teacher-parent con- 
ferences (with the 12- to 15-year old educable men- 
tally retarded boy present), held four times a year, 
and its development over a period of years is de- 
scribed. A parent questionnaire evaluation of the 
last conference of the year indicated positive values 
in the program. Both parents and teachers appeared 
5s have benefited from the conferences.—T. E. New- 
and. 


(See also abstracts 726, 1205, 1444, 1469, 1567) 
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1605. Ahmann, J. Stanley. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) An application of Fisher's discriminant 
function in the classification of students. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 184-188.—Fisher’s discriminant 
function was applied to the following problem : “Сап 
students who enter agricultural science curricula and 
successfully continue in those curricula be differenti- 
ated in terms of available test scores from those who 
enter general agricultural curricula and successfully 
continue in those curricula?” On the basis of data 
from 128 students, it was concluded that the agri- 
cultural science students could not be differentiated 
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from those in general agriculture in terms of the five 
test variables employed. Usefulness of this informa- 
tion to student advisors in the College of Agriculture 
is pointed out. Possibilities for use of the discrimi- 
nant function technique in comparable situations are 
discussed —F. Costin. 

1606. Falik, M. L., Rubenstein, Ben, & Levitt, 
Morton. (Wayne U. Coll. Med., Detroit, Mich.) 
A critical evaluation of the therapeutic use of a 
club in a school-based mental hygiene program. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 63-78.—The use of a 
club therapeutic situation was found useful as a 
“diagnostic and prognostic aid" yielding a more ade- 
quate picture of the extent and nature of the disturb- 
ance in each individual child represented in the 
group. Individual therapy would not have provided 
the clear impression of the group behavior evidenced 
by each child. However, the therapeutic gain to the 
individual or the group as a whole was not con- 
sidered to be great. This in part was attributed to 
inadequacies of the environment in which the project 
was conducted.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1607. Hambro, Cato. Skal skolen ta seg av 
elevenes psykiske vanskeligheter. (Should the 
schools handle the pupils’ psychological difficulties?) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 233-249.—Incidence of 
mental disorders is increasing in Norway, but treat- 
ment is somewhat limited. More limited is the 
amount of work carried out to prevent these dis- 
orders. Is this a task for the schools? Some Scan- 
dinavian research seems to indicate that the schools 
can perform important services in this area. Re- 
search by the author is quoted as indicating a great 
need for guidance and counseling in the Norwegian 
high schools. Since it is the whole teacher who is 
teaching, the selection and counseling of teachers 
in the teacher's colleges are very important tasks — 
В. Karlsen, 

608. Harris, Lucy M. A method for studying 

d treating behavior problems in the school room. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 595-600.—This 

article describes and outlines a technique for study- 
ing and treating behavior problems in the school 
room. Procedures for scoring both teacher and pupil 
behavior are included.—V. M. Staudt. 

1609. Mallart, José. Orientación escolar. (Ori- 
entation in school.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valen- 
cia, 1954, 5, 77-92.—The importance of orientation 
services for pupils is discussed, under the following 
topics: scientific distribution of pupils as a factor 
of institutional efficiency, school guidance as an in- 
strument for simplifying the pupils work, how to 
direct guidance services in professional and work 
initiation, professional orientation in the secondary 
level, and guidance in secondary schools. English 
summary.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

1610. Miller, Beatrice Stern. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Survey and evaluation of guidance pro- 
grams in hospital schools of nursing in the five 
north central states. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 126-129. 

— By means of a survey and an evaluation, the guid- 
ance programs in the hospital schools of nursing 
in five north central states were analyzed. The pro- 
grams of 153 schools were included in the experi- 
ment. Enrollments ranged from 26 to 400. The 
investigation was primarily confined to guidance fa- 
cilities and functions. Information was obtained both 
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by questionnaire and personal interview methods. 
Findings of the study are given under 23 points. 
The application of the evaluative criteria is given 
in considerable detail, followed by concluding re- 
marks and suggestions for further investigation in 


this area.—S. M. Amatora. > 
мт Rouman, Jack. (Montebello Unified Sch. 
Dist., Calif.) School children’s problems as related 
to parental factors. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 
110-117.—Data from some 400 case studies were 
analyzed in terms of four categories: (1) mother 
employed full time away from home, (2) step parents 
and guardians, (3) adult male missing from home, 
and (4) involving none of these conditions. Chil- 
dren in the first 3 categories constituted one-half 
the referred group. Category 1 contributed one- 
fourth the referrals, the impact being greater on 
younger children. Younger children were less af- 
fected by the absence of the male than were older 
children, Younger children appeared better able to 
adjust to step parent and guardian situations than 
did the older ones.—T. E. Newland. 


1612. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Guidance: its larger responsi- 
bilities. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 56, 365-370.—The 
aim, administration, organization, personnel and pro- 
cedures of secondary school guidance are presented, 
with specific examples of ways and means of accom- 
plishment. Developmental rather than remedial 
guidance is advised. This requires cumulative rec- 
ords showing trends of the individual, and interview- 
ing which leads him to help himself by making his 
own decisions. Group procedures may teach tech- 
niques of living. Self-rating based on an analytical 
report card is always helpful in keeping guidance 
pupil-centered, the end being a growing, self-direct- 
ing individual.—G. E. Bird. 

1613. Winslow, J. T. An intensive evaluation of 
the services of a high school guidance program. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 212-213.—A bstract. 


(See also abstracts 1115, 1601, 1650) 
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1614. Bruton, Florrie E. (U. Alabama, Univer- 
sity.) Some implications of national pre-nursing 
tests. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 60—72.—The present study 
is a follow-up of students who have taken the na- 
tional pre-nursing test. It points some implications 
in these tests for predicting success. The analysis is 
given in detail including nine tables. Conclusions are 
given and recommendations are made for selection 
of students. A detailed summary is given, answering 
the several questions posed at the beginning of the 
study.—S. M. Amatora. : 


1615. Damrin, Dora E. The Russell Sage Social 
Relations Test: a measure of group problem- 
solving skills in elementary school children. Proc. 
1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 75- 
83. —The test described represents an attempt that 
has been made to develop an instrument of measure- 
ment that will get at certain of the intangibles in 
education. As all of you know, over the past several 
years there has been increasing emphasis, particu- 
larly in the field of elementary education, given to 
the idea that children should be taught to work to- 
gether cooperatively, to share things with each other, 
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__ to participate in the planning and carrying out of 
certain classroom activities, and to conduct them- 
selves in ways compatible with a free democratic 
society.—G. C. Carter. 

1616. Dyer, Henry S., & King, Richard G. Col- 
lege Board scores No. 2; their use and interpreta- 
tion: Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1955. viii, 192 р. $1.50.—Although test 

- scores:do not eliminate all of the guesswork from col- 
lege admissions, many users of the tests have the un- 
comfortable feeling that if they knew when to accept 
a test score at face value and when to be cautious, 
they would be in a better position to do justice to 
the students who come under their scrutiny. An at- 
tempt is made to supply information that will make 
the College Board scores more intelligible, to suggest 
how they may be used to advantage, and to stress 
their limitations.—G. C. Carter. 

1617. Educational Testing Service. Lefever, D. 
Welty. (Chm.) Fourth annual Western regional 
conference on testing problems, March 4, 1955. 
Los Angeles, California: Educational Testing Service, 
1955, 75 p.—The Fourth Annual Western Regional 
Conference on Testing Problems was held in Los An- 
geles in March, 1955. The topics discussed were 
getting teachers to use test results; more effective 
use of tests for survey purposes; using multiple ap- 
titude measures to improve guidance in a secondary 
school system; characteristics of test scores needed 
to improve instruction; and characteristics of test 
scores needed to improve guidance.—G. C. Carter. 


1618. Frick, J. W. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Improving the prediction of academic 
achievement by use of the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 49-52—ACE and MMPI clerical scale 
scores were correlated with grade-point average for 
a sample of 267 freshman women. The correlation 
between ACE and GPA (after correction for attenu- 
ation in the GPA) was .48; the highest multiple cor- 

* relation, corrected for shrinkage, was .64.—P. Ash. 

1619. Gordon, Mary Agnes. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Tables for predicting success from Stanines. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-124, v, 4 p.—"This Technical Re- 
port presents a set of tables for constructing expect- 
ancy charts to show the expected success of trainees 
at different aptitude levels."—J7. Р. Grether. 

1620. Guelzo, Carl M. Evaluating the practical 
exercise. Milit. Rev. Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(1), 
32-38.—A suggested approach to the objective ap- 
praisal of performance based upon a "practical exer- 
cise evaluation sheet" which is described. This rat- 
ing procedure provides fairly objective criteria upon 
which to rate students on the performance of tasks 
and with the end product of a grading system which 
appears comparable in its usefulness to that obtained 
in studies where paper and pencil evaluation is ap- 
plied. Its subjectivity is lessened even though not 
eliminated entirely.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

1621. Hagen, Elizabeth P. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.), & Thorndike, Robert L. 
Normative test data for adult males obtained by 
house-to-house testing. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
207-216.— Presents normative test data obtained from 
groups of men tested at their residence units. The 
three ability tests used were vocabulary, mechanical 
comprehension, and arithmetic reasoning. Ап ap- 
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pendix contains the items of the arithmetic test.—F. 
ostin. 


1622. Hinkelman, Emmett Arthur. Relationship 
of intelligence to elementary school achievement. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 176-179.—This is a 
study of 15 boys and 15 girls whose marks in 10 
school subjects were available in grades 2 thru 7. 
Grades used were those from the 2nd, 5th, and 7th 
grades. These were correlated by means of rank 
order correlation method with the most recent Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson quotient. The data indicated that 
pupil progress in 9 of the 10 areas studied are mark- 
edly related to intellectual ability for the three selected 
grades. In the area of art, verbal intelligence prob- 
ably plays no significant role in teacher evaluation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


1623. Kern, Donald Warren. The prediction of 
academic success of freshmen in a community col- 
lege. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 85.—Abstract. 

1624. Malloy, John P. (Marquette U., Milwaukee, 
Wis.), Wysocki, Boleslaw, & Graham, Leo F. 
Predicting attrition-survival in first year engineer- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 217-221.—“A study 
of attrition-survival was made at the Marquette Col- 
lege of Engineering. By means of discriminant 
analysis and serial correlation it was discovered that 
the ACE-Q score and the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board were comparatively effective as predictors of 
survival. A multiple biserial r equal to .473 re- 
sulted when four predictor variables were used. 
When the two best cited tests were used a serial cor- 
relation coefficient of .465 was obtained.”—F. Costin. 

1625. Miaralet, Gaston. (Saint Cloud Normal 
Sch. France.) L’educateur et la methode des 
tests. (The educator and the method of tests.) 
Paris: Éditions du Scarabée, 1953. 134 p.— Topics 
treated include elementary statistics, the method of 
tests and the function of the educator in such work. 
The aim is not to train psychotechnicians but to in- 
form teachers regarding the problems of the test 
method. After considering the necessary statistics 
in administering and interpreting tests the question 
of what is a test is discussed, the qualities of the good 
test, and the use of the psychological profile, The 
value of different kinds of tests is explained along 
with the question of when and why children should 
be tested.—G. E. Bird. 

1626. Mukerji, Nirod. Problems of standard 
with special reference to examinations. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 12, 251-261.—Education in 
India has become a state subject. New universities 
are constantly added to the list of existing ones in 
each state. The author is concerned with how the 
candidates from particular states or from different 
universities within a state will fare in competitive 
examination. The difficulties inherent in comparing 
examination grades when raw scores are treated as 
reliable indices, when essay examinations are graded 
on the basis of the examiner's conscience, and when 
the range of passing grades varies from place to 
place, are discussed. А Progress Ratio (PR) is 
presented as a more suitable index of examination 
standard. Difficulties in interpreting the PR are 
specified.—D. Lebo. 

1627. Mullins, Cecil J. (Lee Coll Baytown, 
Tex.) The effect of reading ability on two stand- 
ardized classification tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 
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46, 189—192.—Ап investigation of the relationship 
between reading speed and these two classification 
tests: ACE (Q-score only) and Cooperative Me- 
chanics of Expression, Form A. Subjects were 
freshman English students. Reading speed was meas- 
ured by the speed section of the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test. A definitely high degree of 
relationship was found between speed of reading and 
the two classification tests —F. Costin. 

1628. Pickrel, Evan W. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Prediction of the trainability of “slow learners” 
from tests with a symbolic and nonsymbolic con- 
tent. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-82, iii, 12 p—*“A concrete 
form and a symbolic form were developed for each 
of two problem-solving tests and were administered 
to 213 limited-aptitude airmen. The subjects then 
received training in two clerical and in two mechani- 
cal tasks and were production-scored for proficiency 
on each task. Correlation of test scores with pro- 
ficiency measures indicates no superiority of the one 
form over the other for predicting trainability of 
limited-aptitude airmen.”—W. F. Grether. 

1629. Prescott, George A. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, М. Y.) Sex differences in 
Metropolitan Readiness Test results. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 48, 605-610.—The data studied were the test 
results of all children in the national standardization 
population whose chronological age was known, al- 
most 15,000. Beginning first-grade girls were some- 
what superior to beginning first-grade boys (c.r.— 
2.14) when matched on chronological age. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between over-age boys 
and over-age girls, or between under-age boys and 
under-age girls.—M. Murphy. 

1630. Rapaport, Gerald M. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), & Berg, Irwin A. Response sets 
in a multiple-choice test. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 58-62.—". . . two forms of a general in- 
formation test were devised and administered in a 
single session to 284 college students. . . . The test 
was composed of 70 four-option factual items taken 
from a popular encyclopedia." Thirty easy items 
were interspersed among 40 very difficult items. 
“The position of the correct option for each of the 40 
difficult items was varied for forms A and B to de- 
termine whether any preferences which might appear 
were for the position or for the option irrespective 
of its position.” Response set was not significant 
for the group as a whole but seemed to show up in 
some individuals—W. Coleman. 

1631. Sessions, Frank О. (U. Idaho, Moscow.) 
An analysis of the predictive value of the Pre- 
Engineering Ability Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 119-122.—148 engineering candidates were given 
the ACE Psychological Examination, the Coopera- 
tive General Achievement Mathematics Test, and 
the Pre-Engineering Ability Test. The multiple R 
of the battery (against a first-semester grade-point- 
average criterion) of .60 was not significantly higher 
than the best zero-order coéfficient of .56 (with the 
Cooperative General Achievement Mathematics Test). 
The Pre-Engineering Ability Test “has little selec- 
tive value compared with other tests in common 

use."—P. Ash. 

1632. Severin, Daryl Glenn. Appraisal of special 
tests and procedures used with self-scoring in- 
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structional testing devices. Ohio State Univ., Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 
323-330.—Abstract. 

1633. Tait, Arthur T. A comparative study of 
five major achievement tests. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1955,. 6, 99-106.—Intercorrelations and comparisons 
of scores at different centile points were made, using 
results obtained by means of Form A of the Prog- 
ressive (California) Achievement Test, Form R of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form D of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Form O of the Jowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, and Form A of the 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment, Children in 
grades 2 through 8 of three comparable school dis- 
tricts were tested. Only the scores on those parts 
of the tests which had marked resemblance of con- 
tent were analyzed. With few exceptions, the re- 
sults on the four tests correlated highly with the 
PAT. “In general, the norms of the PAT tended to 
be somewhat less difficult” than did the norms of the 
other tests, and the PAT norms tended to be the 
more closely related to the actual grade placements. 
—T. E. Newland. 

1634. Travers, Robert M. W. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) An inquiry into the problem of predicting 
achievement. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull, 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-93, iii, 32 p.— 
“This Research Bulletin attempts to provide a frame- 
work for the development of research on aptitudes 
and to integrate some of the findings of research 
within this area with the outcomes of research in 
learning and training. It is believed that such a 
framework is necessary in order that studies of apti- 
tudes can constitute a program rather than a series 
of separate investigations, The development of a 
theoretical structure of the type outlined in this re- 
port is necessarily very tentative. Its main function 
is to generate a series of related hypotheses, each 
one of which can form the basis of a research proj- 
ect.” 19 references.—IV. F. Grether. 

1635. Wear, C.L. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Con- 
struction of equivalent forms of an attitude scale. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 
113-119.—A description of the method by which the 
author constructed two equivalent forms of a physical 
education attitude scale—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1636. Wolking, William D. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Predicting academic achievement with 
the Differential Aptitude and the Primary Mental 
Ability Tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 115-118.— 
A sample of 139 girls and 128 boys (all 11th grade 
pupils) were given the DAT and the PMA (in a 
counterbalanced design to nullify practice effects). 
The test scores were correlated with course grades. 
It was concluded that “1. The corresponding subtests 
of the two batteries show moderate to substantial 
intercorrelations . . . 2. The tests do not generally 
predict best in the subject usually assumed to be 
measured by that test. All tests show their great- 
est effectiveness in the prediction of science, geom- 
etry, and algebra grades. 3. The DAT shows higher 
validities than the РМА... ”—Р. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 71, 88, 129, 578, 1013) 
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1637. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Highs and lows in the teacher per- 
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sonality. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 693-698.—Teachers 
in grades 4 to 8 were rated by fellow teachers as high 
in honesty and fairness, sincerity, courtesy and po- 
liteness, and common sense; low in conventionality, 
physical attractiveness, and intolerance and preju- 
dice. 19 references.—M. Murphy. 

1638. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Self-appraisal in teacher personality. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 94-100.—A study of the 
relationship between the self-ratings and ratings by 
peers for a group of teachers on a number of per- 
sonality variables. Conclusions: (1) As a group 
teachers are conservative in their self-estimates; (2) 
self-ratings and ratings by fellow teachers show a 
statistically significant degree of relationship; (3) 
the findings of the present study are similar to those 
of related investigations. 23 references.—F. Costin. 

1639. Brandt, Gustav A. Psychologische Fragen 
im Zusammenhang mit Schülerbeurteilungen. 
(Psychological problems in connection with. pupil 
evaluations.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 182-185.—Although teachers are showing an 
increased awareness of, or at least interest in, the 
psychology of behavior, there is still too large a 
number of teachers who fail to recognize the sig- 
nificance of motivation for pupil behavior in the 
classroom, and who resist acquisition of psychologi- 
cal knowledge. Cases are presented to illustrate the 
punitive and judgmental attitude of the teachers to- 
wards emotionally disturbed pupils. The point is 
made that the teacher frequently projects his own 
personality and his frustrations on the pupils.—E. 
Schwerin. 

1640. Burton, William H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Brueckner, Leo J. Supervision: 
a social process. (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. х, 715 p. $6.50.—This 
third edition has been completely rewritten. Divided 
into four parts, the first 7 chapters present the or- 
ganization of modern supervision, while the 6 chap- 
ters of the second part show how to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the educational program. Part three 
includes 4 chapters on the improvement of the edu- 
cational program while part four is a concluding 
chapter on the evaluation of the supervision program 
itself.—S. M. Amatora. 

1641. Clarke, S. C. T., & McGregor, J. R. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton.) Teachers’ adjustment and 
teachers’ achievement in university courses. Canad. 
J. Psychol, 1955, 9, 55-58.—"For a group of 120 
Alberta teachers, no linear relationship was found 
between their adjustment, as measured by the Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank, and their achievement 
in university courses. . . . A significant correlation 
of 0.25 was found between final grades in a course in 
Guidance and years of teaching experience. For a 
second group, no linear relationship was found be- 
tween adjustment, as measured by the Si, D, or Sc 
scales of the MMPI, and achievement in university 
courses, as indicated by the final grade in a course 
in Mental Hygiene and Guidance... ,"—E. D. 
Lawson, 

1642. Cook, Walter W. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.), & Medley, Donald The relationship 
between Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
scores and scores on certain scales of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. appl. 
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Psychol., 1955, 39, 123-129.—“The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory was administered to 
two groups of . . . teachers at opposite extremes of 
the distribution of scores for the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. Differences in mean scores of 
the two groups on the clerical scales of the MMPI, 
with and without the K correction and on ‘subtle’ 
and ‘obvious’ items scored separately, and differences 
in frequencies of different codings of profiles were 
analyzed." Several differences on MMPI scales be- 
tween teachers scoring high on the МТАТ and those 
конце [ру оп the MTAI seemed to be significant. 
—P. Ash. 


1643. Corey, Fay L. Values of future teachers. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. х, 146 р. $3.50.— 
The author administered a questionnaire containing 
112 statements related to ten values to students in 
teachers’ colleges in New York and in seven other 
states. A total of 843 completed questionnaires from 
prospective teachers and school personnel were tabu- 
lated. Tape recordings were made of groups of stu- 
dents who participated in discussions following the 
filling out of questionnaires. Analysis of the investi- 
gation includes chapters on the worth of the individ- 
uals, the basic freedoms, productivity, integrity, re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of mankind, faith in God 
and man, marriage and sex, democratic methods, im- 
portance of inner resources, intelligence and freedom 
to think. The concluding chapter presents the value 
structure and the implications for education. 128- 
item bibliography.—S. M. Amatora. 

1644. Della Piana, G. M. & Gage, N. L. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Pupils’ values and the validity 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. 
educ. Psychol. 1955, 46, 167-178.—The hypothesis 
was tested that pupils' liking of teachers is a func- 
tion of the interaction between pupils’ values and 
teachers’ attitudes. Using the results of a forced- 
choice values inventory (which measured how much 
pupils want teachers with "cognitive" merit as op- 
posed to "affective" merit), a positive correlation 
was obtained with teachers' scores on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. Thus, teachers scoring 
high on the MTAI will probably be better liked by 
pupils who have strong affective values concerning 
teachers. If pupils have strong cognitive values, the 
teacher's MTAI scores will make less difference. 
These results support the validity of the interactional 
viewpoint in teacher-pupil relationships.—F. Costin. 


1645. Dombrose, Lawrence A. Do teachers 
cause neurotic conflict in children? Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1955, 39, 99-110—A discussion of the role 
teachers and parents may play in the development of 
neurotic conflict in the child.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1646. Fielstra, Clarence. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An analysis of factors influencing the 
decision to become a teacher. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 659-667.—Information was obtained from students 
enrolled in an introductory education course, Op- 
portunities in the profession considered most impor- 
tant were those related to helping pupils and serving 
society, and secondarily the advantages found in per- 
sonal growth and interest in a specific subject field. 
An inspirational teacher was most frequently the 
factor which influenced the decision to become a 
teacher.—M. Murphy. 
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1647. Hale, Peter P. (VA, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Isolating objective factors for the teaching profes- 
sion. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 497-507.—Testing in- 
struments used by Veterans Administration coun- 
selors in working with P.L. 16 veterans prior to and 
during training were studied. The factors most fre- 
quently considered by the counselors were: general 
mental ability, interest, personality, space relations. 
Variations were found among major fields of con- 
centration. 21 references.—M. Murphy. 


1648. Harrington, Gordon M. (State Dept. 
Educ., Hartford, Conn.) Smiling as a measure of 
teacher effectiveness. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 715- 
717.—Nursery school teachers were observed for 5.5 
hour periods and ranked on basis of amount of time 
each smiled. They were then rated for effectiveness 
by judges, and also on the basis of objective measures 
of their influence upon children in their classes. 
Substantial correlation was found between smiling 
and both measures of effectiveness.—M. Murphy. 

1649. Koile, Earl A. (East Texas State Teach- 
ers Coll., Commerce.) Characteristics of college 
teachers interested in faculty counseling activities. 
J. counsel, Psychol., 1955, 2, 32-34.—Differences in 
responses to the Professional Activity Inventory for 
College Teachers between a group of “counseling 
teachers” and “noncounseling teachers” indicates that 
"interest in faculty counseling activities is related to 
sex, academic rank, highest degree held, age group, 
teaching field, noncollege teaching experience, and 
type of college with which the teacher is associated.” 
—M. M. Reece. 

1650. Koile, Earl A. (E. Texas State Coll., Com- 
merce.) А measure of interest for selecting faculty 
counselors. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1955, 15, 47-57. 
—A professional activity preference inventory was 
developed to aid in identifying college teachers in- 
terested in faculty counseling. А scoring system 
based upon discriminant analysis effectively discrimi- 
nated between teachers interested in counseling and 
those with little or no interest in it. “Centour scores 
developed on the item-weighting sample proved to 
be a satisfactory method for classifying a cross- 
validation sample of college teachers according to 
membership in one of the two groups.”—W. Cole- 
man, 

1651. Lenn, Theodore I. Social stratification 
and the educative process: an experimental study 
in pre-service teacher education. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 159-160.—Abstract. 

1652. Linke, Werner. Die Problematik der 
Kontaktfáhigkeit des Erziehers. (The problems 
concerning the ability for rapport of the educator.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 124-133.—Rapport between 
educator and student is a necessary part of a success- 
ful teaching process. It is a mixture consisting of 
an attachment to the individual and to the subject 
matter or, expressed differently, it is subjective and 
objective. The relationship is a more objective one 
when the student is older and more gifted. Its form 
also depends upon the kind of the subject matter. 
Furthermore, it is conditioned by the personality of 
the teacher.—M. J. Stanford. 

1653. McCabe, James W. (Johnson City Public 
Schs., N. Y.) New look for the elementary princi- 
pal N. Y. State Educ., 1953, 40, 415-416.—An 
analysis of the contemporary concept of the ele- 
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mentary school principal emphasizes: (1) educa- 
tional leadership ability; (2) successful teaching ex- 
perience; (3) "a well-conceived, sound, defensible 
philosophy of education . . . "; and (4) love of chil- 
dren. Increasing reliance, in the selection of ele- 
mentary principals as in all aspects of education, is 
placed on “. . . the findings of psychologists with 
regard to the development of children and the desir- 
able methods of working with people and capitalizing 
on their strengths." —L. D. Summers. 


1654. MacLean, Malcolm S., Gowan, May Sea- 
goe, & Gowan, John C. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) A teacher selection and counseling serv- 
ice. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 669-677.—As a result 
of a number of years of study by the faculty of the 
School of Education at U.C.L.A. a Teacher Selec- 
tion and Counseling Service was established in 1952. 
The organization and work of the service are de- 
scribed. Data are given concerning tests adminis- 
tered to approximately 1000 candidates including re- 
sults on the Cooperative English Test, the A.C.E., 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and the MMPI.— 
M. Murphy. 

1655. McSwain, E. T., & Haskew, L. D. Mental 
health through teacher education. Yrbk nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 334—353.— The out-of- 
school life of the teacher, including the economic 
stresses, the increased demands for extra-curricular 
participation in community life, the increase of nega- 
tive criticism of teachers and the school system add 
to the mental as well as the physical burdens of the 
professional teacher. McSwain and Haskew suggest 
that these threats to the teacher's mental health be met 
in sizable measure by making the training environ- 
ment of the teacher more realistic by providing an 
experience curriculum; an adequate guidance pro- 
gram related to mental health; essential course work 
in human development; adequate emphasis on mental 
hygiene in the student teaching program; and pro- 
vision of collateral services of specialists in the field. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1656. Manning, Walton. А comparative study 
of job satisfaction of selected teachers in favored 
urban and less favored rural locations. Indiana 
Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 
119-124.—Abstract. 

1657. Michaelis, John U. The prediction of 
success in student teaching from personality and 
attitude inventories. Univ. Calif. Pubns. Educ., 
1954, 11(6), 415-484.—Through ratings by practice 
teaching supervisors the top and bottom 27% of some 
160 female elementary education students were se- 
lected and used for determining the best subtests in a 
battery of personality measures. Only the M scale of 
the M.P.S. and the M.T.A.I. were found to discrimi- 
nate between the high and low rated student groups. 

Only minor differences were noted among the re- 
sults obtained by means of the three different meth- 
ods of multivariate prediction employed in this study: 
the discriminant function, the multiple regression 
equation, and multiple cutting scores." Three fac- 
tors were identified from the discriminating items. 
70 references—W. Coleman. 

1658. Mitzel, Harold E., Orleans, Jacob S., & 
Wandt, Edwin. (Coll. City New York.) Activities 
of an Office of Research in Teacher Education. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 324-328—The types of 
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studies, and plan for a program of research for 
the Office of Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education of the municipal colleges of New 
York City are presented. Studies recently completed 
are reviewed, and listings are given of planned stud- 
ies together with available publications.—N. D. 
Bowers. 


1659. Ohlsen, Merle М. (U. Ill., Urbana.), & 
Schulz, Raymond E. Projective test response pat- 
terns for best and poorest student teachers. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 18-27.—The best and 
poorest 15% of student teachers were identified by 
team judgments of supervisors of student teaching. 
Five selected TAT cards were then shown on slides 
to regular methods classes that included these two 
groups. Responses were written out by the students, 
and then subjected to a blind analysis by Mrs. Harriet 
Moore. The groups were not clearly differentiated 
in her analysis, nor were her predictions of future 
personality conflicts in teaching substantially correct. 
A number of questions were then developed as a basis 
for a content analysis of the responses to the five pic- 
tures. Readers tended to agree in their analyses of 
content and there seemed to be differences between 
the two groups of student-teachers in the content of 
their responses. 19 references—W. Coleman. 


1660. Ohlsen, Merle M., & Schultz, Raymond E. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A study of variables for 
use in selection. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 279-282. 
—Team judgments of university supervisors were 
utilized to select upper and lower groups of student 
teachers. Ohlsen's sociometric test revealed that the 
better student teachers were more accepted by their 
peers than were the poorer ones. Although no sig- 
nificantly different profiles were obtained, some items 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank discrimi- 
nated between the two groups. There was a tendency 
for the poorer student teachers to be self-centered, as 
revealed by Ohlsen’s Life Value Test. In written 
autobiographies of the future, the better student teach- 
ers revealed that they were more dedicated to service 
of others, were more inclined to stress academic pro- 
ficiency, special work experience in their teaching 
field and successful experiences with children than 
the poorer group.—N. D. Bowers. 


1661. Piers, Ellen V. An abstract of effects of 
instruction on teacher attitudes: extended control 
group design. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 
(Spring), 53-56.—A. study was made of the effects 
of graduate instruction on teacher attitudes toward 
pupils. Three general hypotheses were tested: (1) 
That teacher-pupil attitudes will not be significantly 
changed by a 10-week graduate course designed to 
modify these attitudes; (2) That authoritarian and 
permissive tendencies in teacher-pupil relationships 
are related to similar tendencies in teacher personality 
types; and (3) A pretest with the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory will significantly affect post-test 
scores. “Instruments used included an Information 
Blank for personal data; the F scale devised by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, et al, to measure anti- 
democratic tendencies; a short vocabulary test; the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory; and a spe- 
cially devised Student Rating Scale.” Of the three 
hypotheses subjected to test, the first and second were 
supported by the data, but the third was not.—J. F. 
Grether. 
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1662. Rankin, Paul T. Fostering teacher growth. 
Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 354— 
374.—Since many teachers have had limited or no 
contact with the mental health field in their college 
preparation, it is important that opportunity be pro- 
vided them for on-the-job training in order that they 
may keep their pupils mentally healthy. To accom- 
plish this, provision must be made to foster and main- 
tain teacher morale; aid must be given teachers in 
meeting their own emotional problems; provision must 
be made for study in the field of child growth and de- 
velopment; and consultative services on the mental 
hygiene of teachers. Many suggestions on how to 
attain these goals are included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1663. Runke, Ruth J. Teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward children's behavior as it expresses the cul- 
ture patterns of the lowest social classes in certain 
Indiana cities. Indiana Univ., Stud. Educ., Thesis 
Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 189-192,—Abstract. 


1664. Russell, Ivan L., & Thalman, W. A. Per- 
sonality: does it influence teachers’ marks? J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 48, 561-564.—Pupils in 7th and 8th 
grades were rated by their teachers using a per- 
sonality rating scale of 20 items. They were also 
given the California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Progressive Achievement Test. Average marks cor- 
related .73 with total achievement scores, .66 with 
personality ratings, and .46 with intelligence.—M. 
Murphy. 

1665. Steinbrook, Roy S. A study of some dif- 
ferences in background, attitudes, experience, and 
professional preparation of selected elementary 
teachers with contrasting local success records. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 197-202.—- Abstract. 

1666. Strang, Ruth.  Many-sided aspects of 
mental health. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 
54 (Pt. 2), 29-56.—Strang has brought together the 
views of a wide variety of leaders in the various pro- 
fessions regarding the contribution which their fields 
can make to mental health in education. The teacher 
who knows how to make use of the many different 
professional workers and who can coordinate her 
efforts with the other members of this multi-dimen- 
sioned team will provide optimal conditions for better 
mental health for herself and for the children in her 
classroom.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1667. Wellbank, Harry L. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Il.) Why teach? J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 699-703. 
—A questionnaire consisting of possible reasons for 
wishing to enter the teaching profession was given to 
undergraduates in courses in education at 2 colleges. 
At one college students were predominately Catholic, 
at the other Protestant and Jewish. Differences in 
rank assigned to the reasons at the schools were not 
great (rank order correlation = .745). The question- 
naire is reproduced along with the ranking of the 
items in each school.—M. Murphy. 

1668. Wilson, Donald E. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A survey of evaluation in- 
struments and procedures used in California 
teacher training institutions during the directed 
teaching experience. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 649- 
657.—Rating forms used by 30 institutions are ana- 
lyzed. Characteristics which are rated are listed 
along with the frequency with which they are em- 
ployed.—M. Murphy. 
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1669. Witty, Paul A. The mental health of the 
teacher. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 
2), 307-333.—Reviewing the history of the assess- 
ment of good versus poor teachers, Witty sees the 
good teacher as possessing a large measure of good 
personal adjustment; genuine responsiveness in hu- 
man relationships; understanding of her pupils; prep- 
aration to offer sympathetic guidance and counsel as 
required; recognition of his responsibility for the 
cultivation of children’s interests; ability to guide and 
foster the acquisition of wholesome values; and the 
ability to motivate and encourage creative expression. 
He also says, “То be effective guides of the child and 
to gain an understanding of children, teachers need to 
become acquainted with patterns of child growth and 
development.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 118, 162, 796, 948, 978, 1006, 
1580, 1595, 1688, 1690) 
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1670. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Des goüts 
et penchants professionnels. (On tastes and pro- 
fessional inclinations.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, 
No. 83, 25-28.—Following extensive interviews of 
apprentices, it is concluded that the patricular ac- 
tivities that one undertakes are the expression of an 
instinctive desire to create. Since this need does not 
find, usually, a wide enough outlet, it takes expression 
in countless insignificant activities. А plea is made 
to bring understanding and interest to the job aspira- 
tions of applicants.—G. Н. Mowbray. 


1671. Bellows, Roger M. Case problems in per- 
sonnel management. Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown 
Co. 1955. viii, 154 p.—57 fictitious cases of per- 
sonnel problems in a variety of businesses constitute 
the text material of this volume. 20 cases are on 
problems of human dynamics and the remainder on 
procedures for management and control. А prelimi- 
nary section discusses the classroom use of the case 
problems. For each case there is a “сазе problem 
analysis check list" which is used by students in re- 
porting their work. A series of 8 appendices presents 
problems of surveys, training needs, rating, and job 
description.—C. M. Louttit. 

1672. Bhatt, L. J, & Amin, P. C. Training 
within industry—Baroda project. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1955, 12, 271-279.—The Training 
Within Industry (TWI) system was started over 10 
years ago in the United States to train supervisors to 
speed up war production. Since then it has "spread 
with amazing success throughout the world." The 
Baroda project was developed to impart skill in in- 
structing and improved methods to selected super- 
visors. By efficient and economical use of materials 
and machines and by the better organization "achieved 
by a trained supervisor who ... [applied] the prin- 
ciples of TWI to his job" production was increased. 
10 illustrative examples.—D. Lebo. 

1673. Biegeleisen-Zelazowski, Bronistaw. Psy- 
chologia pracy i jej obecny rozwój. (Psychology 

of work and its present development.) Psychol. 
Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1948, 1, 7-40.—This is a re- 
view of the present status of the psychology of work, 
as developed in Great Britain and U.S.A. Separate 
chapters treat of the job analysis, vocational apti- 
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tudes, psychology of the vocational training, psycho- 
logical rationalization of work, human factor, voca- 
tional guidance, psychology of accidents, the role of 
mental hygiene in the psychology of work.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

1674. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), High, Wallace, & Wilson, Robert C. 
Factors influencing organizational effectiveness, 
VI. A survey of aircraft workers. Personnel 
Psychol., 1955, 8, 79-99.—In this sixth of a series 
of validation studies of a questionnaire designed to 
measure dimensions of organizational effectiveness, 
the results are based on workers at an aircraft fac- 
tory. Comparisons of questionnaire responses with 
two criteria of departmental efficiency yielded the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) zero correlations between all 
questionnaire dimensions and a rating criterion, (2) 
substantial but usually curvilinear or negative cor- 
relations with quality control measures, (3) cor- 
relations in the expected direction between the pro- 
duction criterion and the dimensions Communication 
Downward, Good Judgment, Lack of Arbitrariness, 
and Safety Enforcement—4. S. Thompson. 


1675. Coucheron Jarl, Vidkunn. De unge menns 
utdanning. (The young men's education.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 67-93—Of 18,000 men, aged 
19 to 22, who were inducted into Norwegian universal 
military training between November 1947 and March 
1949, 4895 had received education beyond elementary 
school. This figure ranged from 79% (Oslo) to 30% 
(Troms) among the counties. Mean education level 
of country and city men differed markedly, in favor 
of the latter. Mean educational level among cities in- 
creased with population, with a trend toward less 
vocationally oriented education. Mean educational 
level increased with degree of industrialization, being 
lowest in fishing communities, medium among farm- 
ers. These results are similar to data from Denmark, 
but indicate a higher mean education level than in 
Sweden. The above information was obtained by the 
psychological division of the military.—B. Karlsen. 


1676. Driver, Randolph S. (Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia.) Training supervisors in remote 
company units. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 9-12.—The 
training director may form training committees of 
line members or he may visit representative units and 
interview a few of the supervisors personally to de- 
termine training needs. Then the training can be 
done by personal, individual coaching by their bosses. 
Case books may also be used if there is follow-up to 
see that the material is not only understood and ac- 
cepted, but also put into use.—9M. В. Mitchell. 

1677. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co., Inc., New York.) Some needs 
in training research. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 
19-25.—In his 1954 presidential address to APA Di- 
vision 14, the author briefly describes various ap- 
proaches to industrial training and points up the need 
for basic research in the evaluation of training. An 
eight-step program is presented as a means of test- 
ing the hypothesis that “men who differ in their 
patterns of cognitive abilities and skills will learn 
more effectively when trained with correspondingly 
different methods.”—A. S. Thompson. 

A 16/8. Faverge, J.-M. Relation entre validité et 
reproductibilité (Relationship between validity 
and reproductibility.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psy- 
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chotech., 1954, 3(3), 29-32.—This article explains 
the application of the Gutman Scale to a test of 
mechanical achievement. The purpose is to set up 
tests whereby all those who have the same score will 
have answered the same questions correctly. Evi- 
dence is given to show that the validity is higher for 
those protocols that conform to the Gutman schema. 
Tests should be studied experimentally so that there 
may be better communication from tester to testee.— 
V. Sanua. 

1679. Fitzpatrick, Robert, & Hahn, Clifford P. 
Personnel research in industry: its present scope 
and applications. Personnel, 1955, 31, 422-428.—At 
the request of the Air Force, a survey was made in 
1952 of industry's attempts to solve personnel prob- 
lems and the extent to which industrial personnel re- 
search could be applied to Air Force problems. An 
outline of the findings of the survey is organized in 
six areas: personnel selection and classification ; train- 
ing programs; evaluation of employee performance; 
job evaluation; safety programs; and morale. In- 
dustrial personnel research, it was concluded, has 
produced only isolated studies that can usefully be 
applied to the military; but much military research is 
applicable to industrial problems.—D. G. Livingston. 

1680. Glickman, Albert S. (U. S. Naval Person- 
nel. Res. Field Activity, Washington, D. C.) Effects 
of negatively skewed ratings on motivations of the 
rated. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 39-47.—Perform- 
ance evaluations are useful to management in decid- 
ing what to do with people and what to do for people 
but also to be considered is what ratings do to people. 
The dilemma raised by the need for objective evalua- 
tion and positive motivation of the rated arises, In 
negatively skewed ratings the motivation of the rated 
is lessened by the difficulty of compensating for a 
poor score and the worker tends to "play it safe" to 
avoid making a mistake.—4. S. Thompson. 


1681. Grela, John J. (Edward N. Hay & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Philadelphia.) Work sheet helps su- 
pervisors talk constructively with employees. Per- 
sonnel J., 1955, 33, 417-422, 424.—А four page inter- 
view work sheet to help supervisors in interviewing 
employees after performance ratings have been made, 
when employees need help to improve their perform- 
ance, or when they have to be disciplined is described 
and its use discussed—M. B. Mitchell. 

1682. Haythorn, William W. (Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) .An analysis of role distribution in B-29 
crews. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-104, v, 29 p.—"This re- 
search bulletin reports a study of the distribution of 
informal role behavior among the eleven crew mem- 
bers of B-29 crews in training. Sixteen crews were 
selected, on the basis of their intracrew liking and 
average mission grades, to fill in an analysis of vari- 
ance design with four conditions: (1) high average 
mission grade and high crew personal liking, (2) 
high average mission grade and low crew personal 
liking, (3) low average mission grade and high crew 
personal liking, and (4) low average mission grade 
and low crew personal liking. Analyses indicated 
that the manner in which informal role behaviors 
were distributed among the eleven crew positions 
was related significantly to these four conditions. 
The most important factor seems to be the extent to 
which crew members report that their aircraft com- 
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mander performs the informal leadership roles nor- 
m expected of the formal group leader."—W. F. 
rether. 


1683. Iancu, I., Zapan, Ch., Boetz, C., & Chris- 
tian, G. Psychologická analýza pracovného pro- 
cesu v tkáčovniach. (Psychological analysis of the 
weaver’s work.) Psychol. Časopis, 1954, 2, 61-88.— 
This is a Slovak translation of the fourth chapter of 
the Roumanian paper which appeared in a collection 
of psychological studies “Culegere de studii de psi- 
hologie,” published by the Academy of the Roumanian 
Popular Republic in 1953. In 3 first chapters (sum- 
marized in this translation) the authors stress the 
difference between the socialist methods of increas- 
ing of the productivity of work and the bourgeois 
methods of Taylorist rationalization of work, aiming 
at the exploitation of the worker, and explain the 
significance of individual planning and the process of 
work in the light of Pavlov’s theory. Fourth chapter 
reviews in detail experiments dealing with the proc- 
ess of learning in weaver’s work (the tying of knots, 
seeking of broken threads, etc.), both in their qualita- 
tive and quantitative aspects. The paper ends with a 
number of psychological and pedagogical conclusions 
and proposals concerning the raising of the efficiency 
of weaver’s learning and work.—M. Choynowski. 


1684. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. (Michigan 
State Coll., East Lansing.) Developing leadership 
status among supervisors. Personnel J., 1955, 33, 
406-409.—A forced leadership training program de- 
veloped and spread leadership status among the train- 
ees as judged by sociometric scores obtained before 
and after training. The best solutions were obtained 
by groups having two leaders rather than just one 
or more than two.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1685. Johnson, George H. (Amer. Inst. Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) An instrument for the measure- 
ment of job satisfaction. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 
8, 27-37.—A. job satisfaction questionnaire of 99 
items was constructed to cover 9 basic work areas. 
Test-retest reliability over a three-week interval with 
98 teachers was .90. Internal consistency correla- 
tions ranged from .33 to .55. “Validity was inferred 
from the nature of the construction of the instru- 
ment, ratings of the individual items by ten judges, 
ratings of work characteristics for importance to job 
satisfaction by 1184 teachers, a correlation of .64 
between self-estimates of satisfaction and job satis- 
faction scores for 98 teachers and a correlation of 61 
between paired-comparison ratings of job satisfaction 
and scores for 18 teachers.”—A. S. Thompson. 

1686. Justet, Lucien. L'homme des stocks. 
(The stock investor. Travail et Méthodes, 1954, 
No. 78, 28-30.—The personality characteristics and 
aptitudes required of a successful investment manager 
are described. A profile is constructed, which, it is 
stated, will aid in selecting personnel for investment 
management positions.—G. H. Mowbray. 

1687. Krantz, Irwin W. Controlling quick turn- 
over. Personnel, 1955, 31, 514-520.—The reduction 
of turnover within two years of hiring requires a 
number of control measures. These include improved 
initial contact and screening relationships, a means of 
detecting "stable" individuals, realistic hiring rates, 
honest indoctrination, and better forecasting of per- 
sonnel needs. А point-scored instrument for identi- 
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fication of the stable (ie. survivors) is described.— 
D. С. Livingston. 

1688. Krumm, Richard L. The development of 
a measure of pilot instructor proficiency based 
on the critical requirements of the instructor’s job. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull, 1954, 
AFPTRC-TR-54-111, iv, 66 р.—“А paper-and-pencil 
test of 30 items was developed, in which flight in- 
structors evaluated different courses of action in 
specific teaching situations, or expressed their atti- 
tudes about flight instruction. Administration of the 
test to 110 flight instructors showed the measures in 
six areas of behavior to be moderately reliable, and 
positively correlated with each other. А 60-item 
rating scale was also developed on which students 
could describe the behavior of their instructors in 
the same areas. The report considers indirect evi- 
dence on the validity of the measures, and discusses 
other types of material that might be included in a 
complete battery to measure the proficiency of in- 
structors.”—W, F. Grether. 

1689. Kunin, Theodore. (Psychological Service 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.) The construction of a new 
type of attitude measure. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 
8, 65-77.—The development of an employee attitude 
scale involving checking faces rather than words 
to indicate feeling tone is described. Comparison of 
two types of faces, circular and characterized, re- 
vealed that the latter has greater potential value. As 
the mouth becomes a poorer indicator of mood, the 
secondary facial clues become more important.— A. S. 
Thompson. 

1690. Lanzetta, John T., & Haythorn, William 
W. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) Instructor-crew in- 
fluence on attitude formation in student crews. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-79, iii, 13 р.—“Оріпіопѕ on the 
relative merits of five courses of action for each of 
16 hypothetical crew problems, together with a meas- 
ure of instructor prestige, were obtained both early 
and late in crew training. Opinions were also ob- 
tained from a number of instructor crews. Some 
evidence appeared that student crews tended to accept 
a norm of action indicated by high-prestige instructor 
crews and to reject a course of action indicated by 
low-prestige crews. There appears to be a slight 
decrease in instructor prestige during training and 
a concomitant decline in the extent of agreement."— 
W. F. Grether. 

1691. Lawshe, C. H., & Chandler, Robert E. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) How to get going 
with a reading improvement program. Personnel 
J., 1955, 34, 15-18; 29.—Most business executives can 
double their reading speed with some rather perma- 
nent improvement. Classes conducted by private busi- 
ness firms, colleges, or by industrial plants are usu- 
ally more successful than self instruction. Two or 
three meetings per week for 15 weeks with one read- 
ing film per week and one meeting per week devoted 
to reading with a pacer are recommended. Each par- 
ticipant should be provided with a folder in which to 

record his daily progress. The author lists sources 
for obtaining equipment to set up a reading improve- 
ment program.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1692. Levy, Bernard I. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
A preliminary study of informal crew conferences 
as a crew training adjunct. USAF Personn. Train. 
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Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54- 
87, iv, 25 p.—The effect of introducing informal dis- 
cussion sessions into the training program of B-29 
crews was investigated. "Five crews were provided 
with discussion time led by a research psychologist 
and five crews held discussions led by their own air- 
craft commander. The effectiveness of the pro- 
cedure was indicated by changes in attitude meas- 
ures, a sociometric test, and a measure of psycho- 
logical tension. These results were compared to 
measures from five crews which did not have dis- 
cussion sessions. The very tentative findings indi- 
cate that there is value in the informal discussion 
session, if it is conducted by the aircraft commander." 
—W. F. Grether. 


1693. Mandell, Milton M. & Duckworth, 
Pauline. (U. S. Civil Service Comm., Washington, 
D. C.) The supervisor's job: a survey. Person- 
nel, 1955, 31, 456-462.—A survey of the behavior of 
82 first-line supervisors and narrative statements of 
770 blue-collar supervisors showed that the super- 
visor's job is primarily technical and involves only a 
small number of personnel and human relations ac- 
tivities as such. The implications of the survey con- 
cerning the qualifications of the supervisor and the 
maintenance of the technical-human relations skills 
balance are discussed.—D. G. Livingston. 


1694. Melcher, Robert D. (Hughes Aircraft, 
Culver City, Calif.) Getting the facts on employee 
resignations. Personnel, 1955, 31, 504-514.—An exit 
interview accompanied by a multiple-choice check list 
to be completed by voluntary quits at an ordnance lab- 
oratory gave these results: among professional em- 
ployees, 85% resigned for "subjective" reasons; 
among subprofessional workers, 49% did so. The 
most frequent causes for dissatisfaction among pro- 
fessionals were lack of opportunity for advancement 
and accomplishments of their work units. Subpro- 
fessionals also felt there was insufficient opportunity 
for advancement, but felt more strongly that their 
abilities were not being fully utilized —D. G. Living- 
ston. 

1695. Regnier, Augustus J. A practical solution 
to the “AWOL” problem. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leaven- 
worth, 1955, 35(3), 45-51.—Experience has shown 
that good leadership with intelligent implementation 
of the Department of the Army leave policy and the 
application of human understanding can do a great 
deal to minimize the AWOL rate of the Army.— 
М. A. Seidenfeld. - 


1696. Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Lund, Andreas. 
Women workers in industry. Stockholm, Sweden: 
Studiefórbundet Naringsliv och Samhälle, 1954. 197 
p.—Attitudes of 219 women employees in 7 factories 
in southern Sweden were studied regarding two sets 
of variables: the first set referring to working con- 
ditions, the other set to the employee's private life. 
Through a questionnaire approach, two types of 
paired comparisons were made on each set of vari- 
ables. First, the usual combination of variables in 
pairs was made. Second, combinations of variables 
were made in terms of “тоге of A but less of B" 
against "less of A but more of B". Findings are 
presented and discussed. The tentative conclusion is 
drawn that, because the more complex type of paired 
comparisons forces greater consideration of choices, 
the approach used in this study yields more meaning- 
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ful attitude measures than other methods ordinarily 
used.—T. R. Lindbom. 


1697. Stanton, Jeannette Elizabeth. Some fac- 
tors affecting employment in relation to age. Ohio 
State Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950— 
1951, 1955, 66, 337-343.—Abstract. 


1698. Stromberg, Eleroy L. Let's stop wasting 
brainpower. Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 29-31.— 
Numerous sources of waste of brainpower are noted, 
the limited utilization of mental ability in the better- 
than-ever educated work force including the con- 
cept of job enlargement; the judicial tendencies and 
habits of management people in conferences and in- 
terview situations; the stilted creative opportunity 
for persons lacking a ‘college degree’ in some organ- 
izations; and the general existence of negative atti- 
tudes in the solution of operating problems, Men- 
tion is made of Lee’s conference procedure for 
coercing agreement.—4. Canfield. 

1699. Webb, Wilse B. The problem of obtain- 
ing negative nominations in peer ratings. Person- 
nel Psychol., 1955, 8, 61-63.—An increasingly used 
way of evaluating complex behavior characteristics 
and of measuring leadership is through the use of 
peer ratings. The usual technique involves obtain- 
ing both positive and negative evaluations, the latter 
being difficult to obtain. This study of ratings of 
Naval cadets indicates that comparable results are 
obtained when only positive evaluations are required. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 851, 1496, 1620) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1700. Austin, Ronald L. Selection of sales per- 
sonnel: a review of research. Indiana Univ. Stud. 
Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 13-18—Ab- 
stract. 


1701. Balma, Michael J. (General Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, О.) Take another look at personnel 
testing: it can cut your costs. Personn. J., 1955, 
33, 410-413; 435.— Testing applicants may eliminate 
some with poor quantity and quality of production. 
Tests can be evaluated either by giving them to 
groups of successful and unsuccessful employees or 
by follow-up studies on new employees. Tests sup- 
plement but they do not replace interviewing. А job 
analysis must be made before suitable tests can be 
selected.—2M. B. Mitchell. 

1702. Bonnardel, R. Analyse factorielle d'une 
batterie de tests manipulatifs; signification des 
facteurs en fonction du comportement au travail. 
(Factorial analysis of a battery of manipulative tests ; 
the significance of the factors in relation to working 
behavior.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 1-16.—This is an 
analysis of manipulative tests used as a preliminary 
orientation of unspecialized workers in a large in- 
dustrial center. 4 principal factors appeared: in- 
telligence or adaptability, motivational level, pre- 
cision and care, and a fourth which does not appear 
tied in with working behavior. Physical condition 
does not seem to exert any influence on test results. 
English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

1703. Bourdon, М. Ой en est 1а méthode des 
essais professionnels en sélection industrielle? 
(Where is the method of professional testing in in- 
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dustrial selection?) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
74, 47.—Abstract. 


1704. Colmen, Joseph G., Fiedler, G. O., & Kash- 
dan, Laurence. Management improvement through 
objective supervisory selection. Publ. Personnel 
Rev., 1955, 16, 72-76.—A test battery was constructed 
for selection of civilian supervisors, both professional 
and wage board, employees of the Air Force. Two 
forms were constructed for each class of supervisor. 
The battery measured four areas: (1) supervisory 
judgment, (2) supervisory attitudes, (3) supervisory 
interests, and (4) personal characteristics. After 
twice cross-validating and refining the battery for 
wage board employees the final battery. correlated 
0.39 (uncorrected) with the criterion. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with the battery for professional 
supervisors.—A. J. Spector. 

1705. Crowder, Norman A. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Proficiency of Q-24 radar mechanics: V. Level of 
trouble-shooting performance observed. USAF 
Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-102, iv, 37 p—The purpose of this Research 
Bulletin is to convey a realistic picture of the level 
of skill in trouble shooting observed in testing 126 
line Q-24 bombing-navigational system mechanics on 
a trouble-shooting test using the actual equipment. 
The level of success of the mechanics is given, and 
the common types of errors noted in the trouble- 
shooting procedure are discussed. Implications for 
training, based on the results, are included.”—W. F. 
Grether. 

1706. Crowder, Norman A., Morrison, Edward 
J., & Demaree, Robert G. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Proficiency of Q-24 radar mechanics: VI. Analysis 
of intercorrelations of measures. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-127, iv, 69 р. —“Тһіѕ Research Bulletin con- 
cerns the analysis of intercorrelations of a large 
number of proficiency tests, criteria of on-the-job 
performance, aptitude measures, and background, in- 
terest, and attitude variables for Q-24 radar mechan- 
ics. The report describes the results obtained from 
a factor analysis and from selected multiple-regression 
analyses of the variables in this study. Various 
methods of measuring proficiency of electronics main- 
tenance personnel are appraised." 21 references.— 
W. F. Grether. 


1707. Deg, Eve. Enquéte chez les employeurs 
sur la stabilité des placements. (Investigation with 
employers on the stability of placements.) Bull. Cent. 
Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 33-38.—This 
is a survey of the problems involved in the placement 
of workers by an employment agency in Paris. A 
follow-up study with employers reveals some of the 
reasons for success or failure. The sample studied 
of 131 unemployed reveals successful placement in 
17.58% of the cases. Several suggestions for im- 
provement are offered—V. Sanua. 

1708. Dwyer, Paul S. Multiple assignments of 
persons to jobs. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. 
Test Serv., 1955, 11-29.—A. problem which arises 
when men are to be assigned to jobs in the most ef- 
ficient manner is described. А brief outline of the 
nature of the problem, the general methods proposed 
for its solution, and recent work on the solution of 
the problem are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 
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1709. Feiden, A. Barry. Testing employees for 
promotion and transfer: an aid in reducing griev- 
ances. Personnel, 1955, 31, 417-421—Typically, 
union contracts provide that promotion and transfer 
are to be governed by seniority if the employee is 
otherwise qualified for the new job. An objective 
measure of qualifications, then, is the means by which 
management can assure the selection of the most able 
employees. Through joint labor-management effort, 
one mid-western firm has established knowledge and 
achievement tests as such an objective measure. 
Tests so administered must be clearly impartial, fair, 
and as inexpensive as possible—D. G. Livingston. 

1710. Flyer, Eli S, & Bigbee, Lawrence К. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) The light plane as a pre- 
primary selection and training device: III. Anal- 
ysis of selection data. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-125, 
vi, 13 p—An experimental group of 120 aviation 
cadets was given 25 hours of light plane flying during 
the six weeks of pre-flight training. Numerous eval- 
uative techniques were employed during light plane 
training and subsequent Primary Pilot Training in 
T-6 aircraft. Flight instructor evaluations during 
the light plane training were the best single pre- 
dictor of later performance. The best prediction of 
success in primary training was obtained by a com- 
bination of the pilot stanine and the light plane in- 
structor’s evaluation—W. F. Grether. 

1711. Hall, Robert Collier. A study of the re- 
lationships among certain occupational groups in 
performance on the Differential Aptitude Test 
Battery. Dissertation Abstr. 1955, 15, 84.—Ab- 
stract. 

1712. Hariton, Theodore. Executive selection. 
Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 29-30.—Five factors of 
success (Technical and Ability Factors, Interests and 
Motivation, Personality, Character, and Special Fac- 
tors) form the core of management job and personnel 
evaluation. These are identified largely through the 
use of questions phrased in such terms as—warm, 
reliable, production-minded, etc. These factors may 
be imperfectly evaluated, through the use of psycho- 
logical tests (not specifically named) and an inten- 
sive interview (not specifically described). The dif- 
ficulty and art of the evaluative process are empha- 
sized.—4A. Canfield. 

1713. Hayden, Spencer J. (Metal & Thermit 
Corp. New York.) Getting better results from 
post-appraisal interviews. Personnel, 1955, 31, 541— 
550.—A follow-up interview after a performance ap- 
praisal can be an effective form of coaching if it 
results in fostering the appraisee's own insight. The 
objectives should be a personal recognition of limita- 
tions and a self-propelled motivation toward improve- 
ment. Insight is inhibited, however, by errors on the 
part of the interviewer who may order, plead, reas- 
sure, advise, or "explain" in his approach to securing 
attitudinal change. A “healthier” approach is for the 
interviewer to be an active or passive listener, which 
allows the subordinate to explain himself—D. G. 

Livingston. 

1714. Henderson, H. L. (Hofstra Coll., Hemp- 
stead, М. Y.) Interview training through role- 
playing. Voc. Guid. Quart., 1955, 3, 104-106.—The 
purpose of this paper is to describe the method used 

to apply role playing for training in interviewing 
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* ..in an undergraduate vocational psychology 
course where occupational information and testing 
techniques were also taught.” 6 steps are listed in 
the progress of the course. The author reports the 
results: ^. . . all students showed more insight and 
better crystallized vocational plans at the end of the 
semester than at the beginning as well as greater 
familiarity with interviewing theory and practice. 
Comparisons of initial interview reports and later 
self-evaluations strongly suggest that all students de- 
veloped a much greater understanding of the inter- 
viewing process."—F. А. Whitehouse. 

1715. Heron, Alastair. (Med. Res. Council, Lon- 
don, Eng.) Personality and occupational adjust- 
ment: a cross-validation study. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 15-20.—Data on two groups of bus con- 
ductors to obtain a statistically reliable estimate of 
the multivariate relationships between a battery of 
personality measures and criteria of occupational suc- 
cess were analyzed. "After holding constant the ef- 
fects of age, significant and stable relationships were 
shown to exist between a criterion of job satisfaction 
and certain personality measures." Author feels that 
this application of double cross-validation technique 
may prove valuable to other studies similarly de- 
signed.—E. D. Lawson. 


1716. Kellogg, M. S. Appraising the perform- 
ance of management personnel: a case study. 
Personnel, 1955, 31, 442-455.—The objectives of one 
firm's revised management evaluation program were 
to foster employees’ personal development and to aid 
in equitable compensation. The plan provides for 
regular evaluations of each management employee, 
which, when discussed with the employee, provide the 
basis for joint development plans and assist the super- 
visor in granting merit increases, promotions or 
transfers. The use of the program to assess basic 
training needs is discussed, and the procedure is de- 
scribed in full.—D. G. Livingston. 

1717. Klimowicz, Tadeusz.  Metody badania 
uzdolnien zawodowych. (Methods of examination 
of vocational aptitudes.) Psychol. Higiena Psychol. 
Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 45-51—The author reviews 
shortly questionnaire, observational and experimental 
methods and explains the significance and possibilities 
of the factorial analysis —M. Choynowshi. 

1718. Mahler, Walter R., & Frazier, Guyot. 
Appraisal of executive performance: the “Achilles 
heel” of management development. Personnel, 
1955, 31, 429-441—Executive appraisal plans are 
often of such a nature that no information is supplied 
which adequately enables the manager himself to de- 
velop or assists his firm to create an environment 
which facilitates self-development. Out of an analysis 
of the appraisal process, the authors set the require- 
ments for an effective appraisal plan and provide a 
‘three-stage” program of action. Problems of ini- 
tiating and administering the three-stage program are 
discussed.—D. G. Livingston. ў 

1719. Mandell, Milton М. А company guide to 
the selection of salesmen. Amer. Mgmt. Ass. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 24, 161 p.—This study of current 
practices of 180 firms in salesman selection, turnover 
reduction, and sales performance improvement is re- 
ported in 6 chapters dealing with the man and the 
job, the recruitment process, selection devices, prob- 
lems of program construction, organization and ad- 
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ministration, and sample forms used in salesman se- 
lection —A. J. Sprow. 


1720. Mapou, Albert. (U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.) Development of general 
working population norms for the USES General 
Aptitude Test Battery. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
130-133.—The development of general working popu- 
lation norms for the GATB, based on a sample of 
4000 representative of the base population with re- 
spect to broad occupational groupings is described. 
Р. Ash. 

1721. Mullineaux, Jewel E. (City Service Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md.) An evaluation of the 
predictors used to select patrolmen. Publ. Per- 
sonnel Rev., 1955, 16, 84-86.—AGCT scores of pa- 
trolmen in training at the Baltimore Police Academy, 
were correlated with spelling grades (.56), report 
writing (.60), and final examination averages of 
academic subjects (.73). Six months after the pa- 
trolmen were assigned to a police district they were 
evaluated by their Captains. The average AGCT 
of the nine highest ratees was higher (.93) than the 
average of the entire class (.78). Spelling and pen- 
manship tests were recommended for inclusion in the 
selection battery —A. J. Spector. 

1722. Nagel, Jerome H. The construction and 
validation of the forced-choice performance rating 
for pharmaceutical salesmen and analysis of the 
characteristics contributing to overall competence 
and efficiency of these men. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 229-230.—Abstract. 

1723. Okoń, Jan. Badania testowe w szkolnict- 
wie zawodowym przemysłu węglowego. (Testing 
in vocational schooling of the coal industry.) Psy- 
chol. Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1949, 1 (2), 22-27.—The 
author describes the work done in the field of screen- 
ing of the candidates for vocational schools and of 
the vocational guidance in the Polish coal industry. 
A number of tests has been devised and tried out. 
Factorial analysis is in progress—M. Choynowski. 

1724. Okoń, Jan. Niektóre osiggniecia psycho- 
logii pracy w Czechoslowacji. (Some achievements 
of the psychology of work in Czechoslovakia.) Psy- 
chol. Higiena Psychol. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 59-66.—A. 
description of the program, test methods used, and 
achievements of the Czechoslovak Institute of Work 
and of some other institutions concerned with the 
psychology of work and with the vocational selection. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1725. Perrine, Mervyn William. (U. Connecti- 
cut, Storrs.) The selection of drafting trainees. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 57-61—Correlations of 
8 tests with a ranking criterion for 20 employed 
draftsmen yielded a 6-test battery (AGCT, Kuder 
Artistic and Mechanical, DAT Space Relations, 
WPCT Numerical and Verbal), which was given to 
36 applicants for drafting training. Follow-up was 
made at the completion of training (26 survived), 
and after hiring (11 were hired). With arbitrary 
cutting scores on all tests of — 1 S.D., 83.3% of the 
ultimately unsuccessful applicants would have been 
rejected, and 36.4% of those who were eventually 
hired.—P. Ash. 

1726. Perry, Dallis К. Validities of three voca- 
tional interest keys for U. S. Navy yeomen. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 134-138.—“‘Scores of a group 
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of 135 Navy yeomen on the Office Worker key of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and on the Yeoman 
and Shipping-Stock Clerk keys of the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory were analyzed to deter- 
mine the validities of these keys for yeomen.” Both 
the Yeoman and Shipping Clerk keys appeared to 
have high validity, as determined by mean differences 
and percent of overlapping of scores of the present 
yeoman group with scores of criterion and reference 
groups for each key. The Office Worker key of the 
Strong VIB did not seem to be as satisfactory.—P. 
Ash. h 


1727. Raines, G. N., & Rohrer, J. H. The opera- 
tional matrix of psychiatric practice. I. Con- 
sistency and variability in interview impressions 
of different psychiatrists. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 721-733.—A group of experienced psychiatrists 
interviewed for 20 minutes and judged the probable 
success of each of 886 highly selected officer candi- 
dates. In addition, they judged each man’s dominant 
personality type and his defense mechanisms. Judg- 
ments of probable success correlated highly with the 
independent judgments of line officers after a 4 weeks 
observation of the same candidates. Differences in 
the judgments of the psychiatrists and other findings 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1728. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., & Peterson, Rich- 
ard O. (Amer. Inst. Res., Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
development of aircrew job element aptitude tests. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-88, iv, 30 p.—In previous work 
job analysis had been made of aircrew specialties by 
the critical incident technique, leading to identification 
of 19 aircrew job elements involving ability factors 
and five elements involving attitude and temperament 
measures. The job elements were grouped into four 
areas: Learning and Thinking; Observation and 
Visualization; Sensori-motor Coordination; and Mo- 
tives, Temperament, and Leadership. For those ele- 
ments which appeared suitable for measurement paper 
and pencil tests were developed, and given a tryout 
on 540 pilot and observer cadets. It is concluded that 
the test battery shows promise of value in aircrew 
selection and classification—W. F. Grether. 

1729. Terry, Charles W. Teamwork in recruit- 
ing and selecting employees. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1955, 16, 67-71.—Personnel officers should make 
greater use of operating personnel in various phases 
of selection, eg. writing job specifications, keying 
items, evaluating experience for unassembled ex- 
aminations, and recruiting applicants by person-to- 
person advertising. Univocal action should also be 
replaced by teamwork in the setting of work stand- 
ards and evaluating probationary employees. In ad- 
dition to the operational benefits of a cooperative pro- 
gram past experience has indicated that it results in 
more harmony and reduced criticisms of the personnel 
department.—A. J. Spector. 

1730. Tomlinson, Helen. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Development of short alternatives for a valid clas- 
sification test. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-80, iv, 17 p— “This 
Research Bulletin describes a method of developing 
shorter and simpler alternatives to the Dial and Table 
Reading Test of the Airman Classification Battery. 
Two four-part chart-reading tests and two three-part 
dial-reading tests were studied for the efficiency with 
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which they predicted scores obtained on the Dial and 
Table Reading Test. Predictions from combination 
of two or three chart-reading subtests were better 
than those obtained from the dial-reading tests and 
were almost as efficient as were all eight parts of the 
two chart-reading tests. It is proposed that two sets 
of two or three chart-reading subtests, requiring two 
minutes of testing time for each subtest, be employed, 
in view of their equivalent predictive power, as alter- 
natives to the Dial and Table Reading Test.”—W. F. 
Grether. 


1731. Torrance, E. Paul. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
The development of a preliminary life experience 
inventory for the study of fighter interceptor pilot 
combat effectiveness. USAF Personn. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-54-89, iv, 47 p. 
—Describes the development of the Life Experience 
Inventory, Form F-86, a biographical inventory in- 
tended to identify potential fighter pilots. "Scores of 
31 Korean-experienced jet aces were compared with 
those of 31 nonaces matched for rank, age, and World 
War II pilot experience. Twelve trait scales were 
developed, plus two general scales to differentiate 
fighter interceptor pilots from multiengine pilots and 
aces from nonaces Relationships between the Ace 
Scale and previously hypothesized characteristics 
were found to be significant in the expected direc- 
tions.” 27 references.—W. F. Grether. 


1732. Weislogel, Robert L. (Amer. Inst. Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.), & Schwarz, Paul A. Some prac- 
tical and theoretical problems in situational test- 
ing. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 39-46.— Three 
criteria to be met in the construction of situational 
tests are proposed: “(1) the test must provide a 
measure of typical performance, (2) this measure 
must be capable of evaluation according to a be- 
havioral definition of job success, (3) scoring should 
be limited to observations of occurrence or non- 
occurrence of specified behaviors." Ву defining job 
success in terms of critical requirements, the cor- 
responding critical behaviors may be used as test 
items. "Problems of construction, observation, and 
administration were discussed from the viewpoints 
of theoretical bases and practical solution.”—W. Cole- 
man. 

1733. Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), Campbell, Joel T., & Perloff, Robert. A 
factor analysis of officer qualification variables. 
Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 49-60.—Check list, forced 
choice, and graphic ratings of Army officers by 
superiors and graphic ratings by associates were 
factor analyzed. Eight factors were extracted, viz., 
Multiple Rater Opinion Based on Present Job, Forced 
Choice Score Information, Job Proficiency, Grade 
Bias, Personal Opinion of Form 67-1 Rater, Per- 
sonal Opinion of the Check List Rater, Overlap of 
Check List Scales for Sub-tests I and III, Overlap of 
Check List Scales for Sub-tests III and IV. Each 
factor is described in detail.—4. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 397, 834) 
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1734. Dalton, Melville. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Industrial controls and personal relations. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 244-249.—The effects of a new 
administrative department in the attempt to control 
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“adverse personal relations between maintenance and 
operation officers that might prove harmful to organi- 
zational goals” are discussed. New frictions arose, 
partially as a result of the failure “to consider in de- 
tail the web of personal relations that existed” prior 
to the establishment of the Field Work Department, 
or to consider those “that might develop from the 
emergence of old antipathies in a superficially altered 
situation that retained its unchanged cost pressures 
and prestige elements.”—A. R. Howard. 

1735. Donnison, D. V., & Plowman, D. E. G. 
The functions of local labour parties: experiments 
in research methods. Polit. Stud., 1954, 2, 154-167. 

1736. Fischer, Frank E. (Amer. Mgmt. Assoc., 
New York.) A new look at management com- 
munication, Personnel, 1955, 31, 487-495.—Manage- 
ment’s efforts to communicate with employees often 
founder because too much attention is given to media 
rather than substance, to form rather than process, 
and because management talks too much and listens 
too little. The personal and organizational essentials 
for an effective communications program are de- 
scribed in terms of the processes involved—D. G. 
Livingston. 

1737. Flecker, R. The discussion-group ap- 
proach in supervisory training. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1954, 6, 164-177.—The author presents a rationale for 
using a student-centered approach in a supervisory 
training course. Group discussions are held to be 
essential because “of the deep level attitude changes 
involved in human relations training.” The method 
was favored by most of the participants but a few 
students responded unfavorably.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1738. Gordon, Oakley J. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) A factor analysis of human needs and in- 
dustrial morale. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 1-18. 
—Attitudinal and productivity data were obtained 
from civilian work groups engaged in clerical and ac- 
counting work at an air force base. Factor analyses 
were made of the intercorrelations resulting from two 
samples, Division А and Division B. The results 
indicated that three factors accounted for most of the 
group differences in the original seven need cate- 
gories viz., overall satisfaction with need fulfilment, 
need for social recognition of status, and need for 
self respect. The first factor was identified as general 
morale. Correlation with measures of productivity 
suggests that by noting which needs are not being met 
by various groups of workers steps can be taken 
better to satisfy these needs. Management may ex- 
pect certain need-fulfilling programs to affect morale 
and others to affect production—A. S. Thompson. 

1739. Guest, Robert Н. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Меп and machines: an assembly-line 
worker looks at his job. Personnel, 1955, 31, 496- 
503 —An interview with a representative auto as- 
sembly-line worker reveals the extent to which human 
needs are overlooked in achieving "sound" mass- 
production methods. The effects of line-dominated 
job pace and depersonalization of the man and his 
skills are discussed in relation to the problems of turn- 
over, quality, and labor-management relations. То 
solve its problems, “Management must look at work 
as a mutually interdependent function of both engi- 
neering and human relations.”—D. С. Livingston. 

1740. Halpin, Andrew W. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The leadership ideology of aircraft com- 
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manders. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 82-84.—132 
aircraft commanders indicated, on the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire, how they be- 
lieved they should behave as leaders. They were also 
described by 1103 members of their crews (average 
per commander = 8.3 descriptions). On each scale 
of the Questionnaire—Initiating Structure and Con- 
sideration—the Commanders’ average score was sig- 
nificantly higher than the average score based on the 
crewmen’s responses. However, the correlation be- 
tween the commanders’ and crewmen’s scores were 
low, suggesting “. . . that on the whole the aircraft 
commander’s knowledge of how he should behave as a 
leader has little bearirig upon how he is perceived as 
behaving by the members of his crew."—P. Ash. 

1741. Harris, Edwin F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
М. Y.), & Fleishman, Edwin A. Human relations 
training and the stability of leadership patterns. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 20-25.—Before and after 
scores on supervisory behavior description scales 
(“consideration”, and “initiating structure”) were 
compared for two pairs of groups of supervisors: a 
group that had initial training with a no-training 
control group, and a group that had refresher training 
with a no-refresher training control group. None 
of the experimental-control comparisons showed sig- 
nificant changes as a result of training. However, 
the finding that pre-test-post-test correlations were 
consistently higher for the control than for the experi- 
mental groups “raises the possibility of differential 
effects according to the individual” as a result of 
training —P. Ash. 

1742, Haveman, J. (U. Groningen, Holland.) 
Social tensions between farmer and farm laborer 
in northern Holland. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 
246-254.—In a well-organized district of the Nether- 
lands personal relations between farmer and farm 
laborer up to about 1800 were patriarchal and peace- 
able. Then farmers became capitalistic entrepreneurs, 
and strong class distinctions developed between them 
and their hands, who now became an unattached pro- 
letariat susceptible to Marxism; and strikes and lock- 
outs became frequent. Following the depression, to 
save Dutch agriculture, both parties had to make 
peace and co-operate in a bureaucratically conducted 
program; yet the class antagonisms persist. 

1743. Kerr, Clark. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Industrial conflict and its mediation. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 230-245. 

1744, Knowles, К. С. J. С. (U. Oxford, Eng.) 
“Strike-proneness” and its determinants. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 213-229.—Strikes аге not an in- 
variable symptom of unrest and are probably con- 
nected with other manifestations. The propensity to 
strike varies considerably for workers in different 
regions and industries, being strongest in homoge- 
neous and isolated communities. Over time, the in- 
cidence of strikes is affected by the trade cycle as 
wellas by political and social changes. In this cen- 
tury British strikes have become more frequent but 
less severe: with increased union strength, they have 
been acquiring a new character and signifiacnce. The 
expressed causes of strikes have also altered, but 
these are probably a poor guide to the grievances they 
symbolize. 

1745. Landsberger, Henry Adolf. A study of 
mediation through an analysis of the background 
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of disputes and the activities of the mediator. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 156.—Abstract. 


1746. Lull, Paul E., Funk, Frank E., & Piersol, 
Darrel T. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) What com- 
munications means to the corporation president. 
Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 17-20.—The presidents 
of the 100 largest corporations in the United States 
(by sales volume or revenues) were sent a question- 
naire dealing with communications in business. The 
replies of the 51 presidents and 20 other top manage- 
ment executives who returned the questionnaire are 
presented in tabular form. The findings affirm man- 
agement's belief in the importance of communications 
and the development of communications skills in man- 
agers.—A. Can field. 


1747. Mallart, J. Les aptitudes du chef, d'apres 
ce qu'en pensent les ouvriers. (The aptitude of the 
boss according to what the workers think.) Travail 
et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 47.—Abstract. 


1748. Manis, Jerome G., & Meltzer, Bernard N. 
Attitudes of textile workers to class strücture. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 30—35. 


1749. Meyer, Herbert H. (General Electric Co., 
New York.) Performance appraisal interviews 
communicate both ways. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 
6-8.—Not only can the employee learn how to im- 
prove his performance in a well conducted perform- 
ance interview, but the supervisor can also learn how 
to improve his performance and can gain valuable 
information and understanding of the employee.—M. 
B. Mitchell. 


1750. Pfiffner, John М. (U.S.C., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The effective supervisor: an organization 
research study. Personnel, 1955, 31, 530-540.—The 
U.S.C. Organization Research Project, based upon 
recent social group theory, has tentatively found that 
the better supervisors are good team workers; they 
practice the modern art of personnel counseling ; they 
communicate to others and listen to workers; and 
they are disciplinarians without being martinets. An 
example is given of the use of one part of Project 
methodology in making analyses of employees’ at- 
titudes and morale.—D. G. Livingston. 


1751. Purcell, Theodore V. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Observing people. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1955, 33, 
90-100.—The importance of the ability of a super- 
visor to observe and evaluate the people he supervises 
is discussed. Excerpts from interviews with employ- 
ees and supervisors in a meat packing plant are 
quoted, with several pages devoted to an interview 
with one foreman doing a very successful job of ob- 
serving his people. Eight qualifications for observing 
people are listed and suggestions made on how some 
of these might be developed through training.—7. К. 
Lindbom. 


1752. Roy, Donald. (Duke U., Durham, N. Єў 
Efficiency and “the fix”: informal intergroup re- 
lations in a piecework machine shop. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 255-266.— Conflict relations between 
the informal work group and plant management may 
involve the participations of other groups of the 
factory’s social structure. It was found, through 
participant observation, that the machine operatives 
of one shop received surreptitious assistance from 
five “service groups" in a subversion of formally 
instituted rules and procedures. This informally 
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organized intergroup “ring” was able to frustrate a 
series of managerial attempts to effect new designs of 
production control. 

1753. Strauss, George. The set-up man: a case 
study of organizational change. Hum. Org., 1954, 
13(2), 17-25.—The set-up man, a maintenance per- 
son, was changed within a factory from receiving 
orders under the maintenance department to the fore- 
man in charge of production. Production in the 
factory decreased, and this resulted organizationally 
in loss of status, responsibility, freedom of decision 
and opportunity for promotion by the set-up man. 
Former levels of production were regained as older 
personnel were replaced by younger men, and super- 
vision of maintenance was readjusted toward old 
channels.—L. М. Hanks, Jr. 

1754. Turner, Arthur N. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) What makes a “good? foreman? The 
worker speaks his mind. Personnel, 1955, 31, 382- 
392.—The “good” foreman, according to 202 auto 
assembly production workers, shows the following 
behaviors and attitudes: he knows both his own and 
his workers’ jobs; he avoids “pressure”; he “backs 
up” his men; he is willing to help out temporarily on 
the job; he avoids favoritism or becoming “high hat” 
because of his position; and he is understanding of 
his men, their problems and their suggestions. Other 
behaviors (such as willingness to provide relief 
promptly) were more specifically characteristic of 
the “good” foreman.—D. G. Livingston. 

1755. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Developing motivation and morale 
through training. Bull. Ass. int. Psychotech., 1955, 
4(1), 4-27.—While wages are an important factor in 
working motivation, morale and attitudes cannot be 
disregarded, Selected research on the influence of 
such factors are described. Information necessary 
and methods to be used in educational and training 
programs for influencing worker attitude and morale 
are explored. French translation. 28 references.— 
С. М. Louttit. 

1756. Wilson, Robert С. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.), High, Wallace S., & Com- 
rey, Andrew L. An iterative analysis of super- 
visory and group dimensions. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 85-91.—A 108-item supervisory-relation- 
ships questionnaire administered to 100 civilian trades- 
men was subjected to a modified Wherry-Gaylord 
iterative analysis procedure. Eight groups of items 
were identified: Lack of Arbitrariness, Communica- 
tion, Safety Enforcement, Social Nearness, Congenial 
Work Group, Informal Control, Group Unity, and 
Pride in Work Group. The list of items, with their 
correlations with the item-pools, is given.—P. Ash. 


(See also abstract 1767) 
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1757. Biegeleisen-Zelazowski, Bronisław. Psy- 
chologia pracy i jej zwiazek z higiena psychiczna. 
(Psychology of work and its relation to mental hy- 
giene.) Psychol. Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 
28-44—Having outlined the tasks and classification 
of the psychology of work, the author illustrates its 
achievements with several examples, stresses the 
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necessity of a close cooperation of the psychology of 
work with mental hygiene, and points to large field 
which opens before them in the reconstruction of 
Polish industry.—M. Choynowski. 

1758. Biernacka-Biesiekierska, J., Szretter, R., & 
Dydyüski, M. (Monocular vision in industry.) 
Klin. oczna, 1954, 24, 219-234.—In Polish. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1572.) 

1759. Birmingham, H. P., & Taylor, F. V. 
(Naval Res. Lab., Washington 25, D. С.) A design 
philosophy for man-machine control systems. 
Proc. Inst. Radio Engrs, N. Y., 1954, 42, 1748-1758. 
—Enmpirical evidence suggests that, at least for short 
periods of activity, the simpler the tasks imposed upon 
the human operator of a control system, the more 
precise and less variable become his responses. This 
leads to the view that optimal man-machine control 
system performance can be obtained only when the 
mechanical components of the system are designed so 
that the human need act only as a simple amplifier. 
Ways and means are described for achieving such 
design through "unburdenings" (relieving the oper- 
ator of the task of acting as an integrator) and 
“quickening” (providing the operator with immediate 
knowledge of the effects of his own responses). 
Aided tracking is discussed in light of these two 
concepts and is related to various efforts to improve 
the stability of man-machine systems through the use 
of special equalization net-works.—C. M. Louttit. 

1760. Chantal, René. Détermination des temps 
improductifs par les observations discontinues. 
(Determination of unproductive times by discontin- 
uous observations.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
81, 21-27.—А study is reported that attempts a refine- 
ment of the method known in Great Britain and 
America as the “snap-reading method" or the “ratio- 
delay method". The method is based on the utiliza- 
tion of a group of observations made at random and 
without exact measurement. It permits a determina- 
tion of the percentage of time that is utilized in doing 
or not doing a task. It is judged to be as precise 
but less costly than continuous measurements.—G. H. 
Mowbray. 

1761. Dorris, Harry W., Jr. (Glenn 1. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md.) Human factors aspects of in- 
flight refueling. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 117-120.— 
An example of the author’s experiences with in-flight 
refueling operations is presented along with a sum- 
mary of techniques for refueling. A discussion of 
refueling problems is presented, and problems are out- 
lined with respect to personal equipment and integra- 
tion of equipment for efficient use during extended 
flights made possible by refueling techniques—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

1762, Emerson, George O. (Aero Med. Lab., 
W ADC, Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) Aircraft peri- 
scopes for pilotage. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 121- 
123.—"Pilotage by periscope has suggested that the 
angular velocity of ground objects is an important 
clue in distance estimation. If the role of the angular 
yelocity clue in distance estimation is unrealized and 
uncompensated, minor variations in landing technique 
may lead to serious landing errors in our conven- 
tional, windshield type aircraft."—J. M. Vanderplas. 

1763. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Partitioning and saturation of 
visual displays and efficiency of visual search. J. 
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appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 73-77.—The time required 
to locate a constant number of signals (ten dia- 
monds) in a square display when (a) the number of 
irrelevant signals (squares and circles) was varied 
from 10 to 70 and (b) the number of partitions in the 
display was varied by use of grid lines to produce 
a 9 x 9, 13 x 13, or 16 X 16 matrix was determined. 
Search time increased both when the number of ir- 
relevant signals was increased and when the number 
of partitions was increased.—P. Ash. 

1764. Goguelin, P. Les facteurs psychologiques 
susceptibles d’accroitre la productivité dans Yen- 
treprise. (The psychological factors responsible for 
increased production in business.) Travail et Méth- 
odes, 1954, No. 74, 46-47.—Abstract. 

1765. Häkkinen, Sauli. Sambandet mellan alder 
och trafikolyckor. (The relationship between age 
and traffic accidents.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 77-92. 
—A statistical study of the effect of age on traffic 
accidents of 500 bus drivers, ages 24 to 60, working 
under similar circumstances, covering a period of 6 
years. The number of accidents involving drivers 
with a longer time of service diminished with age up 
to about 45-48 years, after which the accident rate 
began to increase. The number of “avoidable ac- 
cidents" decreased steadily with age, while accidents 
of a surprise nature requiring rapid action increased 
with age. The accidents of young drivers were rela- 
tively numerous, being characterized by carelessness 
and excessive speed. English summary. 18 ref- 
erences.—B. Karlsen. 

1766. Harris, A. J. (Road Research Laboratory, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Eng.) Vehicle head- 
lighting: visibility and glare. London: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, 1954. vi, 44 p. (Dept. of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Road Research 
Laboratory, Road Research Technical Paper No. 32.) 
(Available from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.)—A review is made 
of research concerned with object visibility under 
night driving conditions. Results are reported on 
comparative tests of headlights to determine the most 
acceptable “meeting beams," and a discussion follows 
with regard to international standardization of ef- 
fective automobile lighting. 13 references. —R. W. 
Burnham. 

1767. Haythorn, William W. (Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) Relationships between sociometric meas- 
ures and performance in medium bomber crews in 
combat. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-101, iii, 20 p—“This Re- 
search Bulletin reports a study of the correlation of 
B-29 crewmember ratings of each other with their 
Air Force attitudes in general, and with effectiveness 
ratings given each crew by superior officers. The 
В-29 crews were in combat over Korea at this time. 
The intracrew ratings, or sociometric scores, were 
found to covary with crew-mean attitude scores, par- 
ticularly with measures of pride in one’s crew. They 
also covaried significantly with crew effectiveness rat- 
ings assigned by the squadron and wing officers. 
When analyzed by individuals, the correlations be- 
tween sociometric scores and criterion measures re- 
flected formal crew positions to some degree.” —W. F. 
Grether. 

1768. Hozer, Jan. Psychologia i medycyna pracy 
w gornictwie polskim. (Psychology and medicine of 
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work in Polish mining industry.) Psychol. Higiena 
Psychol. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 9-21.—A short review of 
problems and tasks confronting the psychology and 
medicine of work in the Polish mining industry — 
M. Choynowski. 


1769. Hummel, Charles F. (U. Delaware, New- 
ark.), & Schneidler, Gertrude R. Driver behavior 
at dangerous intersections marked by stop signs 
or by red blinker lights. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
17-19.—Driver behavior at two STOP-signs and a 
red blinker light was noted for 348 (STOP-sign) and 
94 (blinker) drivers. The data only partly sup- 
ported Allport’s theory of conforming behavior which 
requires a J-curve with half or more of the drivers 
conforming by stopping behind the sign. Only about 
half the drivers stopped at all; a significantly greater 
proportion of drivers stopped their cars too late at 
the STOP sign than at the blinker.—P. Ash. 


1770. Iancu, I., Zapan G., Botez, C., & Christian, 
G. Analyse psychologique du processus de tra- 
vail de la tisserande. (Psychological analysis of the 
work methods of the weaver.) Bull. Cent. Étud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 49-51—There are two 
work methods. One method may be immediate re- 
sponse to signals, a simple reflex of adaptation which 
transforms the worker into an accessory of the ma- 
chine. The second may be that work is done with an 
integrated plan where there is a selection of signals. 
The psycho-physiological knowledge of the latter 
process is studied by observing efficient workers. 
Practical conclusions can be drawn as to the more 
rational organization of the weaving movements on 
the looms.—V. Sanua. 

1771. Lauer, A. R., & Stone, James A. (Iowa 
State Coll, Ames.) Legibility distance and visi- 
bility distance. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 727-728.— 
The relationship between legibility and visibility dis- 
tance was studied by means of yellow and blue lenses. 
The correlation between legibility and visibility dis- 
tance was found to be .89. “In general the legibility 
distance was about 85 per cent of the visibility dis- 
tance with the targets used."—T. Shipley. 

1772. Lauru, L. L'étude physiologique des 
postes de travail II. (The physiological study of 
work areas II.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 73, 
27-37.—(See 28: 8244.) А description of some ex- 
periments that show how by proper arrangement of 
work space and position, energy output, as measured 
by a new technique, may be greatly reduced, It is 
concluded that this method of measuring muscular 
forces furnishes indispensible elements for the de- 
termination of conditions that permit the worker the 
greatest ease of execution of his job coupled with an 
increase in productivity. 48 references.—G. Н. 
Mowbray. 

1773. Leplat, J. Etude des conduites au cours 
du travail. (Study of behavior during work.) Bull. 
Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 41-47.— 
Some research dealing with the study of behavior 
during work is described which is of interest to dif- 
ferential psychology. It has been found that certain 
changes in the performance of a task is the basis 
for the gain in speed and precision. This type of 
analysis is much more productive since all elements 
in the production are brought together and their study 
leads to better methods of production.—V. Sanua. 
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1774. McKelvey, Robert К. (Mather AFB, 
Calif.) The behavior of individuals and personnel 
systems in the surveillance functions of an Air 
Defense Direction Center: II. Distribution of 
voice communications at four critical crew posi- 
tions. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-99, v, 5 p.—"This report 
describes the frequency distribution of voice com- 
munications about certain critical points in the air 
surveillance section of an Air Defense Direction Cen- 
ter operating under standard system-maintenance con- 
ditions. Data are discussed with respect to direc- 
tional characteristics, levels of activity as distributed 
among possible participants, relative utilization of 
available types of voice communication media, impli- 
cations of limited manning and equipment utiliza- 
tion, and possible points of stress if load conditions 
or arrangement of personnel with respect to equip- 
ment should change."—IV. F. Grether. 

1775. McKelvey, Robert K., & Cohen, Jay D. 
(Mather AFB, Calif.) The behavior of individuals 
and personnel systems in the surveillance functions 
of an Air Defense Direction Center: I. Experi- 
mental method. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., 
Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-98, vi, 29 p. 
—“This Technical Report is concerned with a plan 
of research designed (1) to develop objective meas- 
ures of performance which may be used in evaluating 
job proficiency, and (2) to clarify training require- 
ments by isolating important job skills and tasks. A 
combination of time sampling and continuous be- 
havior observation techniques of activity analysis is 
described.”—W. F. Grether. 

1776. Mintz, Alexander. (City Coll., New York.) 
A correction of "The inference of accident liability 
from the accident record." J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 139.—Corrections are given for an error in a 
formula and a minor arithmetical error in a previous 
article (see 29: 1697).—P. Ash. 

1777. Mouget, F. Oùest-ce que le M.T.M.? 
(Where is time and motion measurement?) Travail 
et Méthodes, 1954, No. 77, 25-33.—The analysis of 
work has led to the consideration that every operation 
can be broken down into a number of fundamental 
elements such as reaching, seizing, transporting, etc. 
A study, taking account of such parameters as dis- 
tance, effort and precision, has permitted the stating 
of certain times normally necessary to accomplish 
these elements of work. These are for the most part 
fractions of a second. A list of representative times 
is given.—G. H. Mowbray. 

1778. Murrell, K. F. H. (Tube Investments Ltd., 
Birmingham, Eng.) Note on the effect of viewing 
angle on accuracy of reading quantitative scales. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 11.—British Admiralty 
studies of the effect of viewing angle on accuracy of 
dial reading showed that accuracy continued to im- 
prove until the Ss had made more than 2000 readings, 
and that practiced Ss will read well-designed dials 
with 98% accuracy provided that they do not have to 
interpolate a scale interval into more than five parts. 
Based on the admiralty data, a theoretical perform- 

ance curve for accuracy against viewing angle is 
presented.—P. Ash. 

1779. Nuytten, J. L’eclairage et la couleur dans 

les locaux industriels. Leur influence sur le ren- 
dement et sur les accidents. (Illumination and 
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colour in industrial buildings. Effects on productivity 
and accidents.) Concours méd., 1953, 75, 695-698.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4464.) 

1780. Ornstein, George N., Nichols, Irwin A., & 
Flexman, Ralph E. (Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) 
Evaluation of a contact flight simulator when used 
in an Air Force primary pilot training program: 
Part II. Effectiveness of training on component 
skills. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-110, у, 12 р.—Ап experi- 
mental (simulator-trained) group of aviation cadets 
was given 40 hours of training in a contact flight 
simulator (P-1) in addition to 100 hours of flight 
training in a T-6 aircraft. A control group received 
130 hours of flight training. Both groups received 
equivalent ground instrument training. The results 
showed that the contact flight simulator training 
brought about a significant improvement in overall 
flying performance, with improvements being greatest 
in certain specific performance теаѕигеѕ.—И/. F. 
Grether. 


1781. Parks, Robert B. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Some aspects of part and whole task performance 
in flexible gunnery pedestal sight manipulation. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-117, iii, 8 p.—"This Research Bul- 
letin presents findings concerning performance reli- 
ability and the nature of part-task performance for 
pedestal sight manipulation on the Flexible Gunnery 
Proficiency Evaluator. Intercorrelations of moderate 
magnitude were obtained for four days of pedestal 
sight practice using 120 subjects; reliability was indi- 
cated as satisfactory for studies of group performance 
trends. In examining the nature of part-task per- 
formance, ranging times-in-error were found to vary 
markedly as a function of the ranging context; i.e., 
ranging performed separately or performed with 
tracking. It was suggested that ranging may “make 
use" of azimuth in the sense that ranging without 
azimuth loses a necessary perceptual frame of ref- 
erence.”—W. F. Grether. 


1782. Parks, Robert B. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Verbal feedback in pedestal sight manipulation. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-91, iii, 8 р.—“Тһіѕ Research Bulle- 
tin describes a study of the role of accuracy of in- 
formation in the effectiveness of verbal feedback. 
The apparatus employed was the Flexible Gunnery 
Proficiency Evaluator and performance consisted of 
tracking and framing with the pedestal sight. The 
role of feedback of very accurate information in terms 
of directional time-in-error about the target was con- 
trasted with the usual total time-in-error feedback for 
the three sighting components. The influence of per- 
sonal attention associated with individual verbal feed- 
back was controlled by the use of a special personal 
attention group. The group receiving the most аст 
curate time-in-error information demonstrated a sig- 
nificant drop in time-in-error in ranging. It was con- 
cluded that precision of verbal feedback information 
with respect to the complex psychomotor task em- 
ployed was of importance in performance improve- 
ment.”—W. F. Grether. 

1783. Parrack, Horace O. (Aero. Med. Lab., 
W ADC, Wright-Paterson AFB, Ohio.) Noise and 
vibration control in the U. S. Air Force. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1955, 26, 146-155.—Responsibilities and re- 
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quirements of the Air Force are outlined for the 
control of acoustic energy and protection of personnel 
and property from damage resulting from acoustic 
energy produced by Air Force equipment. Air Force 
research program assignments are reviewed, and a 
discussion is presented of factors important in the 
generation and transmission of acoustic energy and 
in the protection of personnel and property from air- 
craft noise.—J. M. Vanderplas. 

1784. Raymond, V. Causes psychologiques des 
accidents du travail et leur prévention. (Psycho- 
logical causes of work accidents and their prevention.) 
Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 2-5. 
—600 work accidents were studied and it was found 
that the human factor is of considerable importance 
and is found even in accidents which seemed to be 
caused purely by the environment. They are often 
due to an “unfortunate act." This is preceded by the 
eclipse of the "idea of safety" which is impossible to 
avoid in all cases but which could be reduced. Any 
investigation of a work accident should cover both the 
human and environmental factors. The industrial 
physician has an important role in the general pre- 
vention of accidents—V. Sanua. 

1785. Rittenhouse, Carl H., & Goldstein, My- 
mon. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) The role of practice 
schedule in pedestal sight gunnery performance. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-97, iv, 36 p—“This Research Bul- 
letin describes four studies which were conducted in 
an attempt to discover a schedule of practice and rest 
intervals which would yield optimal results in pedestal 
sight gunnery training. Amounts of practice were 
varied experimentally from 8 to 224 target flights per 
day; the lengths of rests between blocks of eight 
flights varied from experimental treatments, chiefly 
because most performance gains occurred very early 
in practice, before the treatments could have had dif- 
ferential effects. It appears that 16 to 64 target 
flights per session should be satisfactory, and one- or 
two-minute rests after every two or three trials 
would be advisable.” —W. F. Grether. 

1786. Rittenhouse, Carl H., & Goldstein, My- 
mon. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) Target flight charac- 
teristics as determinants of training transfer and 
task difficulty in flexible gunnery. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-90, iv, 30 p.—'This Research Bulletin de- 
Scribes an investigation of the effects of target move- 
ment characteristics on the flexible gunner's perform- 
ance. The apparatus used, the Flexible Gunnery 
Research Device, presents a larger variety of attack 
patterns than the Pedestal Sight Manipulation Test, 
of which it is a redesigned version. Each of the 
target attack components—azimuth, elevation, range 
and speed—was represented by two or four alter- 
natives, here called subpatterns. These subpatterns 
were compared for their relative influence on scores. 
The findings concern degree of learning, transfer of 
training, and differences in the level of performance 
by subpatterns for azimuth, elevation, range, and 
speed."—JW. F. Grether. 

1787. Savell, A. L. Visual effect of "glareprufe" 
windows in motoring. S. Afr. Optom., 1953, 20, 
64-65.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4463.) 

.1788. Simon, F. Causes psychologiques des ac- 
cidents de travail et leur prévention. (Psycho- 
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logical causes of work accidents and their prevention.) 
Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 7-15. 
— Several personal factors such as health, age, ethnic 
origin, fatigue, vocational fitness and intelligence have 
been studied as contributing to accidents. Environ- 
mental factors are also enumerated. The combined 
efforts of management, foremen, industrial physician, 
psychologist and social worker should strive towards 
favorable conditions to reduce industrial accidents.— 
V. Sanua. 


1789. Simon, J. Richard, & Smader, Robert C. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Dimensional analysis of 
motion: VIII. The role of visual discrimination 
in motion cycles. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 5-10.— 
To determine the changes that occur in the duration 
of component movements of a motion cycle when a 
specific visual discrimination is imposed on part of 
the cycle, electronic recordings were made of the 
durations of the component movements of an as- 
sembly task. Although conventional time-motion 
study based on the therblig system calls for the ap- 
plication of the therblig “select” when a choice is 
required, implying an operation that can be separately 
timed, "Results of the present study . . . indicate 
that the durations of all four components of a cyclic 
sequential movement pattern are increased signifi- 
cantly by the addition of a specific visual discrimina- 
tion.” The adequacy of the therblig system for 
handling perceptual components of a task is ques- 
tioned.—P. Ash. 

1790. Soar, Robert S. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Height-width proportion and stroke width 
in numeral visibility. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
43-46.—Each of 12 groups of 6 Ss viewed under 
tachistoscopic exposure numerals in one of 12 pos- 
sible combinations of 4 height-width proportions and 
3 stroke widths. “1. Height-width proportion was a 
source of variation in visibility significant beyond the 
196 level for five numerals, and beyond the 5% level 
fora sixth. 2. Stroke width was a significant source 
of variation for only one numeral 3. The most 
visible combination . . . for all numerals is a height- 
width ratio of 10:7.5 and a stroke width to height 
ratio of 1: 10."—P. Ash. 


1791. Targonski, Н. Przyczyny wypadków kole- 
jowych w $wietle psychofizjologii. (Causes of rail- 
way accidents in the light of psychophysiology. ) 
Warsaw: Wydawnictwa Komunikacyjne, 1952. 40 
p.—First part of this booklet deals with the factors on 
which depends the adjustment to work (effort, speed 
and accuracy, adaptation, training and automatiza- 
tion, habits, fatigue, motivation), second part is con- 
cerned with causes of accidents—their psychophysio- 
logical and psychological background, risk of ac- 
cidents and disposition to accidents, mental efficiency, 
emotional equilibrium, causes of accidents and Pav- 
lovian typology. In his conclusions the author points 
to some ways of reduction of the number of railway 
accidents.—M. Choynowski. 

1792. Terneu, N. La methode de l'échantillon- 
nage du travail et ses differentes applications. 
(The work sampling method and its various applica- 
tions.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 
3(3), 53-58.—Some studies are described to show 
how efficiency may be improved by using the work 
sampling method. It gives a more objective estimate 
than continuous observation because the halo effect is 
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decreased since the observer takes a "snapshot" of the 
activity of the worker.—V. Sanua. 

1793. Terstenjak, A. L'accés anthropologique 
ou phénoméne de la monotonie du travail. (The 
anthropological approach or the phenomenon of the 
monotony of work.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
74, 47.—Abstract. 

1794. Walston, C. E, & Warren, C. E. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) A mathematical analysis of 
the human operator in a closed-loop control sys- 
tem. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-96, vi, 88 p—Tracking records 
were obtained for both pursuit and compensatory 
tracking, using both sine wave and random target mo- 
tions. The tracking records were subjected to mathe- 
matical analysis, and a mathematical model was de- 
veloped to describe the tracking behavior of the 
human operator. A variety of curves are shown of 
the agreement between theoretical predictions from 
the. model and experimental data. Although the 
model gives fairly good agreement with experimental 
data, the authors point out several points of disagree- 
ment between the model and the actual human oper- 
ator, with respect to human noise, linearity, discon- 
tinuity, prediction, memory, and goodness of perform- 
ance.—W, F. Grether. 

1795. Williams, A. C., Jr., & Adelson, Marvin. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some considerations in de- 
ciding about the complexity of flight simulators. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-106, iii, 29 p.—"This Research Bul- 
letin describes a possible method for determining the 
degree of exactness of simulation required of a 
flight simulator. To this end, construction of a vari- 
able characteristic simulator is proposed; the simu- 
lator would have 34 performance characteristics of 
the T-33 aircraft, and each characteristic would be 
capable of variation over an average range of five 
steps. By means of controlled adjustments in the 
simulator, differing conditions of exactness of simula- 
tion would be obtained. Transfer of training experi- 
ments could then be executed under these various 
conditions which would permit comparison of per- 
formance of students trained in the simulator and then 
in the T-33 with performance of students trained only 
inthe T-33. Specifications for the proposed simulator 
are appended.”—W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 275, 301, 539, 1443) 
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1796. Adam, D. Quelques applications des 
échelles de mesures à des test publicitaires. (Some 
applications of measuring scales for testing adver- 
tising.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 
3(3), 17-21.—Several techniques which are usually 
used in applied and social psychology are described 
for the purpose of using them in the selection of the 
best advertising copy for a specific product. Some of 
the techniques enumerated are Thurstone's Paired 
Comparison, Lickert Scale, Edward's method of Suc- 
cessive Intervals.—V. Sanua. 

1797. Chantal, René. La préparation scienti- 
fique des décisions. (The scientific preparation of 
decisions.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 84, 23— 
27—A mathematical procedure is developed that 
makes it possible to determine rigorously what are the 
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best decisions to make when one has to deal with 
problems in which uncertain events intervene. The 
method is applicable within the framework of the 
“Mathematical Preparation of Decisions" as well as 
in “Operations Research.” Examples are drawn from 
stock manipulations and from business.—G. H. Mow- 
bray. 

1798. Ross, David W. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) “Diagnostic” training for im- 
proved sales performance. Personnel, 1955, 31, 473- 
480.—A “Diagnostic Sales Training” program was 
instituted to aid “the development of the basic equip- 
ment a salesman sells with—his ‘sales personality’.” 
Three types of “real” selling situations were con- 
structed during which salesmen's ability to "size up” 
a customer and identify the customer’s basic resist- 
ances was observed. An analysis of the salesmen’s 
strengths and weaknesses was provided for use in 
remedial training —D. G. Livingston. 


1799. Starch, Daniel. How do size and color of 
advertisements affect readership? Adv. Agency, 
1955, 48, 21; 72-74.—Reader audience of a two-page 
ad is only 50% larger than that of a one-page ad, 
but the prestige and illustrative values of the two- 
page ad appear to be 15096 larger. The two factors 
combined may create an advertising value which is 
closely in.line with actual cost. Increase in size of 
space and use of color in ads definitely increase the 
reader audience.—D. W. Twedt. 


(See also abstracts 247, 935, 1550, 1719, 1722) 
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1800. Bernstein, Lewis; Brophy, M. L., Mc- 
Carthy, M. J., & Roepe, R. L. (U. Colorado, Den- 
ver.) Nurse-patient relationships: an experimen- 
tal study. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 80-84.—The study 
consisted of 30 in an experimental group and 29 in a 
control group. Five categories of responses were 
tested: evaluative, hostile, supportive, probing, and 
understanding. The F-scale was used to measure 
social attitudes on a continuum from authoritarian 
to democratic. Memory test measures, the ratio of 
physical items, psychological items, and data from 
case history were used. After the experimental group 
took a course along the line suggested by the Roger- 
ian non-directive concept, the above tests were re- 
peated. The experimental group showed significant 
gains. Analysis of data is given in full—3S. M. 
Amatora. 


1801. Boyd, R., Baker, Thelma, & Greenblatt, 
Milton. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Ward 
social behavior: an analysis of patient interaction, 
highest and lowest extremes. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 
77-79.—The method used to study the factors that 
have helped ward socialization was that of direct ob- 
servation of social interactions, by trained observers 
who used the “spot-check” of “time-sampling” tech- 
nique. A total of 200 “time-sampling” observations 
were made. Indices were made and frequency distri- 
butions computed for twenty dependent variables 
which were compared to the independent patient vari- 
able. Most variables showed differences with ref- 
erence to high and low extremes. It was found that 
socialization was enhanced when the ward was 
“stable and secure.”—S. M. Amatora. 
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1802. Cruze, Wendell W. Psychology in nurs- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
Blakiston Division, 1955. ix, 494 p. $5.50—The 
author uses a. scientific approach in applying the con- 
cept of the unity of the individual from conception 
throughout the life span. Scientific terminology is 
held to а minimum, While covering the principles of 
psychology, he seeks to apply them to values practical 
to the nurse to assist her better understanding of the 
patients. At the beginning of each chapter, the 
author presents а brief summary of the concepts and 
principles covered therein. At the end of each chap- 
ter the author provides a list of questions and exer- 
cises as well as a list of references for further read- 
ing —S. M. Amatora. 

1803. Demal, Willibald. Pastoral psychology in 
practice; contributions to a psychology for priests 
and educators. New York: Kennedy, 1955, xii, 249 
p. $4.00.—This volume which is designed for the 
training of priests and educators has been translated 
by Joachim Werner Conway from the second Ger- 
man edition. The first section “deals with questions 
concerning the differences and diversities of the 
psychic conditions and needs of people according to 
the three stages of the human way to God: beginning, 
progress, and perfection.” The second section de- 
scribes types. “Kretschmer’s work on temperaments 
has been taken into account of in considerable de- 
tail, and a concise representation of characterology 
has been added.” The third section on psychopathol- 
ogy has been rewritten.—G. К. Morlan. 

1804. Grotjahn, Martin. Problems and tech- 
niques of supervision. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 9-16. 
—Dissatisfied with his own supervisory work in the 
various fields of psychiatry, the author, an analyst of 
20 years experience, again underwent modified super- 
vision which he recommends as highly educational. 
The psychoanalytic literature on supervision is re- 
viewed and some of the practical problems discussed 
with particular emphasis on the selection of patients 
for psychoanalytic candidates.—C. T. Bever. 

1805. Hornstra, L. La fonction de la perception 
de l'aviateur. (The function of perception in avia- 
tors.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 46- 
60.— Motor activity is an especially important factor 
in the visual perception of pilots. The Observation of 
instruments requires a perceptual synthesis which, 
though complex, can be rendered automatic. The 


30: 1802-1809 


flier's aptitude depends on his ability to perform this 
activity. Emotional factors in perception are also 
considered. 56-item bibliography. English and Ger- 
man summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

1806. Jacoby, James D. A statistical report on 
the practical use of hypnosis in dentistry. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 117-119.—A good variety of 
statistical data on hypnodontics in am office of gen- 
eral dental practice is presented.—E. G. Aiken. 


1807. Morimoto, Francoise R. (Boston U., 
Mass.) Favoritism in personnel—patient interac- 
tion. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 100-112.— This experi- 
ment was carried on for the purpose of demonstrating 
the differences in personnel's everyday behavior to- 
ward patients they most favor and patients they least 
favor. Two methods employed were the Moreno 
choice process and the timed observation. Detailed 
analysis of the data is given. Conclusions and sum- 
mary of the findings are given in detail. The author 
concludes that the non-preferred patient is treatedsas 
a patient while the preferred is recognized as a per- 
son.—S. М. Amatora. 


1808. Stephenson, Diane D. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Research on nursing functions in three 
Alabama hospitals. Amer. J. Nurs., 1955, 5, 589- 
591.—A. sociologist describes problems, attitudes and 
situations that the research team found during the 
study. Method used in this study included question- 
naire as well as field observation. The social, emo- 
tional, and psychological climates are analyzed as 
well as the physical environment. Pressures are ob- 
served and an attempt is made to ascertain their’ 
sources. Inter-relationships are analyzed between 
various groups of personnel. Attitudes towards work 
and towards these relationships are studied. Analyses 
showed that adjacent status groups tend to rate tests 
more similarly.—S. M. Amatora. 

1809. Wago, Helen. (New York U.) An analy- 
sis of the expressed attitudes. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 
113-122.—A questionnaire was prepared and used 
first on a pilot study of 200 randomly selected nurses 
in 7 states. Later 2,180 nurses in 46 states responded 
to the questionnaire, and data were analyzed under 12 
different headings. The author presents the con- 
clusions of the study in detail with recommendations 
for further study—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 580, 892, 1576, 1725) 
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THEORY. A new theory and model for the analysis of data in Psychology, 
Sociology, and Education. The basic concept is the catemension, a term 
denoting that categories, stages, levels, or classes may be uniquely ordered 
along a dimension. A conceptual extension is made to the n-catemensional 
case. The result is a new, nonparametric, multivariate model for the anal- 
ysis of data which permits the simultaneous representation of quantitative 
and qualitative properties of phenomena. 


METHOD. Step-by-step computational examples are given which permit 
the scientist to efficiently analyze data. The method permits the extrac- 
tion of a unique set of patterns of properties or responses from an apparently 
chaotic mass of data. The method is simply and quickly applied. 


APPLICATIONS. The method can be applied to data in Psychology, 
Sociology, and Education. Literally any data that can be recorded can 
also be analyzed. No restriction is made regarding content, face validity, 
etc. Data with or without face validity can be analyzed either separately 
or intermixed. The result is that interviews, case histories, or very general 
information files can be quantitatively studied. Manifest Structure Anal- 
ysis has wide application in test and scale construction, clinical and penal 
psychology, industrial psychology, educational psychology, and social psy- 
chology. 
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1810. Adrian, E. D. (Cambridge U., Eng.) Sci- 
ence and human nature. Bull. World Fed. ment. 
Hlth, 1955, 7, 1-10.— The presidential address to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
the thesis of which is that the Association's concern is 
with ‘the advance of natural science. “The control 
which has been achieved by science has made it pos- 
sible for us to improve our own natures by more 
education in the arts of civilised life. We may per- 
haps improve ourselves more rapidly if we can gain 
more insight into human behavior. That is something 
which the Association can encourage, ...” but it 
must not cease to encourage every kind of scientific 
ot French translation, p. 10-21.—J. C. Frank- 
An. 


1811. Farrell, B. A. (Ed.) Experimental psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xi, 66 p. $2.75.—This is a collection of six radio 
broadcasts over the B.B.C. by British psychologists. 
For abstracts, see entry nos. 1820, 1835, 2104, 2305, 
2372, 2620.—E. G. Aiken. 


1812. Frankel, Stanley. (Calif. Inst. Technol., 
Pasadena.) Оп the design of automata and the 
interpretation of cerebral behavior. Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 149-162.—“In principle it is pos- 
sible to design automata to display any explicitly 
described behavior. The McCulloch-Pitts ‘neuron’ is 
a convenient elementary component for the control 
mechanisms of automata. Previously described tech- 
niques permit the design of an automaton which 
would arbitrarily well simulate human behavior. The 
difficulty of producing such a design lies primarily in 
formulating an explicit description of the required be- 
havior, The control mechanism of such an automaton 
would be of very great logical complexity. Its mode 
of operation probably would not resemble that of a 
human brain. The brain is more plausibly represented 
by stochastic models as proposed by Hebb. Such 
models can more easily be designed or understood by 
reason of lesser logical complexity. A method of 
computational investigation of the functioning of 
such stochastic models is described. Several ex- 
tremely simple models have been investigated. One is 
shown to have properties suggestive of learning 
18 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


1813. Gauquelin, Michel. L’influence des astres. 
(The influence of heavenly bodies.) Paris: Editions 
du Dauphin, 1955. 347 р. 960 #г.—А critical, large 
scale statistical study disclosing statistically signifi- 
cant correlations between the positions of Mars, 
Jupiter, or Saturn at the time of a person’s birth and 
the type of later life work. For each of the three 
Planets studied the positions of maximum influence 
occurred at the points of rising and culmination and 
the opposites of these. The most significant correla- 
tions were found between dominant influence of Mar; 


influence of Jupiter and acting, and Saturn and 
careers in the clergy. The type of careér was used as 
a rough index of different types of character. The 
relations of these findings to those of traditional 

astrology are discussed, and the need for replication — 
of this type of study stressed.—E. W. Eng. м, 


1814. Hill, Charles W. (Dept. Army, Washing- _ 
ton, D. C.) Psychological research within the — 
armed services. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 238- - 
242.—'"The Army, Navy,sand Air Force are cur- à 
rently investing approximately twelve to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars a year in psychological research. The  . 
bulk of this money is expended upon in-service per- * — 
sonnel and facilities with roughly 25 per cent going 
into contracts with civilian universities and research 
agencies.” Military organizations’/concerned with 
psychological research and the areas of research are 
discussed. Psychology was formerly concerned with 
personnel selection and classification problems; now 
is also concerned with training and equipment design. 
“Psychological research is firmly established in the 
military services.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1815. Lambert, G. W. Poltergeists: a physical 
theory. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 49-71. 
—The author traces the readings on Poltergeists 
which commences іп 1911, with progress stated up . 
to the present day attitudes and concepts. The phe- 
nomenon is not considered as due to psychic agencies, 
but rather to physical. There are geographic and 
also seasonal patterns, as well as tidal patterns. Sub- 
terranean rivers seem to be a common cause, as ex- 
emplified by #һе “haunted palace in Calvados” 
(France). "Movement periods" were observed in the 
winter months, associated with heavy rains. Ап ex- 
ample is given also of a geological pattern. A "pitch- 
ing house" described may haye been due to conditions 
in the foundation. Although earth-movements and | 
noises will be solved by geologists, the psychic ob- — | 
servations will be of interest to psychologists. An ap- 
pendix is given of a list of Poltergeist cases dating — 
from 1184 to recent times.—0O. Г. Jacobsen. "M. 

1816. Léontiev, A. La nature et la formation 
des propriétés et des processus psychiques de 
Ihomme.  (The*nature and formation of man's 
faculties and psychic processes.) Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 132-134.—Abstract. 

1817. MacKay, D. M. Supra-logical behavior in — 
automata.) Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 204-205.—Ab- __ 
stract. T тА 

1818. Menninger, William С. (Menninger Clin., 
Topeka, Kans.) The psychological key to лосс m 
Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 19-21.—The differ- _ 
ence between success ani - epends on knowing E 
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fellow, (3) give recognition to others, (4) be flexible. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

1819. Newman, E. B. Statistics, structure and 
‘strategy. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 202-203.—Ab- 
stract. 

1820. Oldfield, R. C. The prospects of experi- 
mental psychology. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental 
psychology, (see 30: 1811), 57-66.—A variety of re- 
search and theoretical trends are noted in an attempt 
to get a picture of the prospects of experimental psy- 
chology. Coming in for special mention are: human 
engineering, language research, skill studies, neuro- 
psychological work, and the problem of variety and 
stereotypy in human behavior.—E. G. Aiken. 

1821. Regnéll, Hans. Regularity and space. 
Theoria, 1955, 21, 25-41.—Some classical problems 
of the metaphysics of space are discussed in terms 
of the psychology of perception and thought. There 
is a tendency in perception towards uniformity and 
the suppression of diversity. We pay little attention 
to uniform base lines but rather to deviations from 
them. This is analogical to figure and ground where 
little attention is paid to the ground. If we divide 
the universe into bodies and intervals between them 
the latter would give us a great deal of trouble on 
account of their immense variability if we did not 
ignore them and assumed them to be parts of a uni- 
form and constant space. The idea of pure space 
is derived from holes and openings in solid things to 
which they are related as ground is to figure.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 

1822. Rhine, J. B. Introduction to experi- 
mental parapsychology. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 469-486.—Features 
of research methods employed in the study of psi are 
reviewed and the results secured as well as criticisms 
of parapsychology are critically evaluated. 22 ref- 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1823. Roback, A. A. (Еа) Present-day psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xiv, 995 p. $12.00.—This symposium, an outgrowth 
of the editor's "History of American Psychology," 
presents a synchronic view of psychology during the 
past quarter century, treating not only the traditional 
areas but also those that are inaccessible or usually 
neglected. The following division of chapters ob- 
tains: topical departments, fields, dynamic and clinical 
psychology, methods, and psychological borderlands 
and humanistics. (The separate chapters are sepa- 
rately abstracted elsewhere in this issue.)—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1824. Ross, Sherman, & Smith, Wendell I. Ani- 
mal and comparative psychology. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 337-354. 
—The following areas of comparative psychology are 
reviewed: the current status of the field, viewed his- 
torically; the current scene and what lies ahead.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1825. West, D. J. (41 Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don.) Psychical research today. London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., Ltd. 1954. (New York: Mac- 
millan.) 144p. $2.50.—The book traces the develop- 
ment of parapsychology from the earlier interest of 
the psychical research societies in spontaneous case 
material and mediumship to the more recent emphasis 
upon quantitative experiments under strictly-con- 
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trolled conditions. А general summary of the evi- 
dence for the occurrence of extrasensory perception 
is presented, and some of the findings bearing upon 
more advanced questions about the nature of the func- 
tion are discussed. А final chapter deals with theo- 
retical aspects of the research.—J. G. Pratt. 

1826. Zeligs, Dorothy F. (230 Riverside Drive, 
New York.) The personality of Joseph. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 47-69.—The heroes of the Bible are 
very human people who struggle with their own inner 
weaknesses. The Joseph stories may have a historical 
basis or may be the product of a people with a 
strong, intuitive understanding of personality develop- 
ment. In either case, the personality of Joseph, seen 
in terms of his early environment and later patterns 
of his behavior, has a definite psychological unity. 
Much of his strength came from his inner security 
and self-acceptance, and these are witnesses to the 
emotional maturity that his father, Jacob, had himself 
achieved in his later years.—W. A. Varvel. 


THEORY AND SYSTEMS 


1827. Bergler, Edmund. A few examples of the 
superego’s cruelty. Samiksa, 1955, 9, 63-70.—Freud 
never clarified the connection between ego-ideal and 
superego. The superego or unconscious conscience 
consists of the ego-ideal and the daimonion. The 
daimonion is the unconscious force within the human 
psyche which aims at misery, unhappiness, and self- 
destruction. A few examples of the working of the 
cruelty of the daimonion are recorded.—D. Prager. 


1828. Brown, D. G. (Magdalen Coll, Oxford, 
Eng.) The nature of inference. Phil. Rev., 1955, 
64, 351-369.—A two-part discussion. Part I concerns 
itself with the verb "infer" and its meaning. This 
verb is categorized as a “parenthetical” verb since its 
use is “to expound one’s views, together with an indi- 
cation of why one holds them." Thus “inferring is a 
matter of holding views and having reasons for 
them.” Likewise, the definition of the noun “in- 
ference” is considered. Part II concerns itself with 
“the division of inference into deductive and inductive, 
the question of novelty in inference, the notion of in- 
ferential knowledge, and the province of logic."— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1829. Caruso, Igor A. Personalistic psycho- 
analysis as symbolic knowledge. J. Psychother. 
relig. Proc., 1955, 2, 2-23.—1t is folly to believe that 
psychology can exist apart from a philosophical sys- 
tem, for unified knowledge is possible only when every 
item of knowledge is admitted as related to all other 
items. If this system of thought is unconscious it 
influences the psychological practice without the psy- 
chologist being aware of it. Freud contributed greatly 
to modern psychology, but he reduced every problem 
to one aspect: the genetic aspect. The work of the 
"personalistic" school is to submit psychoanalysis to 
an inner constructive criticism (demythify it), and 
set it within the spacious framework of the science of 
man and philosophy of the person.—P. E. Johnson. 

1830. Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. Knowledge and 
truth: a phenomenological inquiry. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 535-540.—Knowledge and 
truth cannot be firmly established on the level of 
perception. The Self prompts us to doubt all knowl- 
edge that falls short of pure Self-knowledge. Only by 
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moving to a new level in a hierarchy of truths can 
we attain absolute knowledge which is the realization 
of the Self itself. The approach of the Vedanta 
mystics is to acquire this absolute truth through a 
process of successive negation or continual doubt— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1831. Cotton, John W. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) On making predictions from Hull’s 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 303-314.—Without 
clarification and simplification of the Hullian theory, 
the author believes that most predictions rigorously 
deduced from the theory will contradict or at least 
differ in form from the theory's empirical equations. 
Three levels of specificity in prediction from Hull's 
theory are discussed and it is held that some of the 
prediction failures have resulted from the false belief 
that the deductive procedure is necessarily simplified 
by making predictions at a low level of specificity. 
Finally, the problem of differing parameter values for 
different organisms is considered, and two different 
solutions outlined.—E. G. Aiken. 

1832. Donnelly, Dorothy. Man and his symbols. 
In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psy- 
chiatry, (see 30: 3037), 183—203.— Man's use of sym- 
bols, of language, of myth carries implications for his 
essential nature. Man searches—himself, his neigh- 
bors, his things—and learns from this search. He 
places himself in nature and finds himself whole and 
free.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1833. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Individual psychology. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 711-731.—The basic principles of Adlerian 
psychology are explained and insights made into cer- 
tain aspects of personality development. Technical 
procedures stemming from the theory are applied to 
psychotherapy, counseling, and education and a his- 
torical review furnishes a background to the present 
status of Individual Psychology. 28 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

_ 1834. Farrell, B. A. (Oxford U., Eng.) Inten- 
tionality and the theory of signs. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1955, 15, 500-511.—The author criticizes Chis- 
holm's view that intentionality is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of mental phenomena and can be taken as a 
criterion for the psychical. The experimental work 
of Jacobson and J. G. Miller, for example, indicates 
"that awareness is not a sufficient condition of mental 
functioning." While "the capacity to learn" has some 
value as a criterion of mental functioning, it, too, is 
inadequate. Actually the question whether any single 
kind of performance is a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for mental functioning is not worth serious con- 
Sideration, Psychological work reveals mental func- 
tioning as “а complex affair, to which different capa- 
Cities make their respective contributions."—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

1835. Farrell, B. A. Some hypotheses of psycho- 
analysis. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
(see 30: 1811), 34-45.—Experimental evidence re- 
lating to some of the hypotheses of psychoanalysis are 
briefly described. Among those examined are: effects 
of oral deprivation, the oral personality type, the ele- 
ments studied in the Blacky test, the mechanisms of 
defense, and the creation of miniature conflicts.—E. 
G. Aiken. 

1836. Farrelly, M. J. (St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C.) Existence, the intellect, and 
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the will New Scholast., 1955, 29, 145-174.—The 
central problem considered here is, “How is the good- 
ness of being present to the will?" The author first 
determines the answer to the question *How does the 
intellect know what a thing is?" The sense faculties 
of knowledge, the knowing intellect, and the active 
intellect are then examined to see which can fulfill 
the function of presenting the goodness of being to 
the will. It is concluded that the act of the agent 
intellect is the proper medium by which the goodness 
of the obejct is present to the will.—G. $. Speer. 

1837. Feibleman, James К. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) 'The rational unconscious. /. gem. 
Psychol., 1955, 52, 157-162.—In contrast to Freud 
who emphasized the emotional unconscious the author 
examines the rational unconscious. He defines this 
as the process that operates in discovery, in invention, 
and in induction. It is what man leans on in every 
scientific hypothesis. He cites various kinds of evi- 
dence for his deduction and discusses several aspects 
of this part of the unconscious.—M. J. Stanford. 

1838. Ginsberg, Arthur. (315 W. 25 St, New 
York.) Does Hullian theory provide the adequate 
foundations for a comprehensive theory of human 
behavior? J. gen. Psychol 1954, 51, 301-330.— 
Hullian theory is analyzed and criticized. It is con- 
cluded that if the analysis and criticism are correct and 
cogent Hullian theory cannot deal competently with 
the so-called higher mental functions, especially in hu- 
mans. Reasoning or inquiry behavior cannot be ex- 
plained by Hullian principles. 41 references.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

1839. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Que.) 
Drives and the C. N. S. (conceptual nervous sys- 
tem). Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 243-254.—It is held 
that many of the current problems in the field of 
motivation arise from the acceptance of a conceptual 
nervous system of an earlier day. To develop this 
thesis, the author examines the concept of motivation 
as it relates to the conceptual nervous systems of the 
period before 1930, of the period 10 years ago, and of 
today. It is shown that today's physiology provides 
common ground for communication among the differ- 
ing conceptions of motivation. 51 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

1840. Isham, A. Chapman. The ego, conscious- 
ness, motor processes, and thought. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 61-71.—The ego moves in relation to 
objects. Ego does not correspond to consciousness. 
Memories substitute for reality. Unconscious motor 
processes operate in relation to these memories. The 
ego cannot have any instincts. These belong to the 
objects. The objects and the ego thru their relation- 
ships produce consciousness and movement. 34 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

1841. Jaeger, Martha. Reflection on the work 
of Jung and Rank. J. Psychother. relig. Proc., 1955, 
2, 47-57.—Jung and Rank envision the human psyche 
as a dynamic autonomy, evolving out of the social 
matrix, yet by creative will shaping his own destiny. 
This creativity appears in art, as well as in morality 
and religion, wherever the individual expresses a pur- 
pose of his own and liberates himself from the chains 
of old ideologies. This is possible not in isolation but 
in response to living relationships, “for the ego needs 
a Thou to build up an assertive self” (Rank). The 
goal of healing is wholeness or unity, which for 
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Western man comes through bringing the ego into the 
full light of consciousness.—P. E. Johnson. 

1842. Ketchum, J. D. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Psychology versus man. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 
9, 91-102.— The general assumptions of current neo- 
behaviorist psychology, fashioned by methodological 
requirements, “are tending to become the accepted 
statements of how psychology regards man.” The 
limitations of such a psychology and the untested 
generalizations made from these assumptions are 
specified. The responsibilities of the psychologist as 
an educator and his duty to society require a theory 
to be developed which treats human nature, not only 
a mechanism with man left out.—R. 5. Davidon. 

1843. Kubie, Lawrence S. Research possibili- 
„Чез in psychoanalysis. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 123. 
—Abstract. 

1844. Lampl, Hans. On determinism. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 350-354.—The law of proba- 
bility does not refute the determinism of psychic phe- 
nomena. There are psychic phenomena which should 
be considered determined even though the determining 
factors are so far beyond our understanding at the 
time as to compel us to describe the phenomenon in 
terms of probability.—G. Elias. 

1845. Leuba, Clarence. Integrational psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 849-863.— The need for integration 
within psychology and the integration of psychology 
with the other sciences of man are discussed and sug- 
gestions are made toward the achievement of such 
a synthesis. 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1846. McClelland, David C. Psychology of 
mental content reconsidered. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 100-101.—Abstract. 

1847. Mehta, P. H. Problems in the theory of 
needs. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 4—15. 
—The development of the theory of needs is traced 
from McDougall’s animistic concept of instinct to 
the work of Snygg and Combs. The theory of needs 
is considered from several aspects, including : Internal 
versus external, individual and environment, heredity 
or acquired, number, semantics, homeostasis, nomo- 
thesis, and therapy. ^... the theory оѓ... Snygg 
and Combs . . . provides a new orientation to prob- 
lems in guidance, therapy and personnel work." 12 
references.—D. Lebo, 

1848. Moloney, James Clark. Interpersonalism 
and someikonics. In Roback, A. A., Present-day 
psychology, (see 30: 1823), 733-769.—The concept of 
the body image (Someikonics) is developed and inte- 
grated with the interpersonal theory of Harry Stack 
Sullivan.—N. Н. Pronko. 

1849. Mosier, Richard D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Philosophy of the behavioral sciences. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1955, 25, 13-24.—A review of studies con- 
cerning some logical and methodological problems of 
theory construction in the behavioral sciences. Sci- 
entific concepts specifically related to theory construc- 
tion problems are reducible to the primitive syntactical 
notions of construct, operator, and variable, and to 
the auxiliary concepts of hypothetical construct and 
intervening variable (where the former have not been 
unambiguously derived). These five terms represent 

the formalized vocabulary of scientific theory con- 
struction. 123-item bibliography —W. W. Brickman. 
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1850. Reenpää, Yrjö. Uber die Struktur der 
Sinnesmannigfaltigkeit und der Reizbegriffe. (On 
the structure of the sense manifold and of the notions 
of the stimulus.) S. B. heidelberg. Akad. Wiss., 
Math.-naturwiss. Klasse, 1953, 1. Abh., 28 p.—The 
fundamental idea of this paper is the Kantian idea of 
the priority of the phenomenal in comparison with the 
conceptual in the structure of the intellect. Having 
precisely analysed the representation of the sense 
manifold with the help of an arbitrary parameter, of 
the extensional sense object with the help of the 
intensional notion of a vector, and of the sense mani- 
fold with the help of two stimulus parameters, the 
author concludes that the phenomenal structure is the 
“ground” of every structured existence, perhaps not 
only of the conceptual description employed in the 
sense physiology, but possibly of all conceptual struc- 
tures, both congruent or noncongruent with the phe- 
nomenal.—M. Choynowski. 


1851. Roelofs, Howard D. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
A case for dualism and interaction. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 451-476.—Assuming that the 
category of substance is a sound one, the author at- 
tempts to show that mind and matter are different 
substances. The claim is made that dualism has the 
distinct merit of refusing "to deny, suppress, or per- 
vert facts in order to simplify and sustain a theory." 
Interactionism, so modified that it does not assert a 
one-to-one correspondence between brain state and 
mental state, is held to be a workable solution of the 
mind-body problem. At the same time, certain de- 
ficiencies in this defense of dualism and interactionism 
are recognized.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


1852. Rubinshteín, S. L.  Voprosy psikholo- 
gicheskoi teorii. (Problems of psychological theory.) 
Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 7-17.—The proper philo- 
sophical basis, definition, methodology, problematic 
material and essential objectives of psychology are 
discussed and firmly stated. “Marxist determinism” 
in psychology requires a "deterministic formulation 
specific for psychology" and not that which is "spe- 
cific for physiology"—the latter formulation being 
then mistakenly thought to be basic for psychology. 
Pavlov's theory on higher nervous activity should be 
utilized for the study of psychic processes without 
negating the specificity of the latter. It is not 
correct to relate reactions to stimulus from the outer 
world as the behaviorists do; the psyche must be 
studied in such a way that the outer world which is 
“reflected in the brain" is apprehended through an un- 
derstanding of how it is “refracted” internally.—I. D. 
London. 

1853. Saul, Leon J., & Watson, Andrew S. 
Milestones in psychoanalysis. In Roback, A. A., 
Present-day-psychology, (see 30: 1823), 563-590. 
—Significant factors in the early history of psycho- 
analysis and the fixative influences of its content are 
examined: current shifts of emphasis, the emergence 
of psychoanalysis from isolation and an evaluation of 
these advances are discussed. 45 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1854. Slack, Charles W. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Feedback theory and the reflex arc concept. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1955, 62, 263-267.—The 1896 paper on the 
reflex arc theory by John Dewey is re-examined in 
the light of current feedback or servo theory. It is 
shown that in a simple example of the reflex arc, a 
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rather complete understanding of the entire stimulus- 
response transaction is necessary before any definition 
of either the stimulus or the response is possible— 
E. G. Aiken. 

1855. Smith, Vincent Edward. (U. Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind.) The study of man: an essay in 
reconstruction. In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason 
and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 145-179.— 
The foundation for a science of the nature of man will 
be a philosophic anthropology. The Aristotelian sci- 
ence of the soul is regarded as giving the most tenable 
basis for an organic, humanistic study of man. After 
a century of study of man from an empirical point of 
view there is need to reconstruct experimental find- 
ings in the light of well-established philosophical 
achievements to obtain an integral view of human na- 
ture which is firm but open to new discovery.—JV. L. 
Wilkins. 

1856. Stafford, John W. (Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D. C.) Fact, law, and theory in psy- 
chology. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 61-67—Al- 
though there has been a growing interest in psy- 
chological theory there is disagreement about what we 
mean by theory. An attempt is made to formulate a 
theory about the meaning of psychological theory. 
The interrelatedness of fact, law, and theory is dis- 
cussed. It is proposed that psychologists adopt the 
meaning of theory in science as given by Emile 
Meyerson, the French philosopher of science, who de- 
fines theory as “explanation.”—M. J. Stanford. 


1857. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Performance vectors and the unconscious. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 31-40.—The study of behavior 
will be most fruitful when behavior is conceived as 
consisting in performances and not in mere move- 
ments or responses per se. Performances depend upon 
the discrimination, expectancy and incentive-demand 
dispositions which the organism has innately or has 
acquired and on activated complexes conceived as 
performance vectors. These interact according to 
certain rules or principles.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1858. Toman, Walter. The conceptual structure 
of Freudian theory as related to experimental veri- 
fication. Acta psychol, 1955, 11, 124-135—Ab- 
stract. 


1859. Tomkins, Silvan S. Consciousness and 
the unconscious in a model of the human being. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 160-161.—Abstract. 


1860. Térnebohm, Hakan. Discourse analysis. 
Theoria, 1955, 21, 42-54.—A discourse is like a map, 
while a language is a storehouse of map signs and 
rules used in the construction of maps. That part of 
a scientific discourse which refers to the physical 
world is called “object discourse", and that which 
is about methods, definitions, concept and theory 
formation etc. is called "meta-discourse". The latter 
contains terms which are not always under the proper 
control of the sender since they have broad semantic 
spectra inherited from a long tradition. To improve 
the meta-discourses is one of the most practical con- 
cerns of the philosopher of science. In order to help 
Scientists in the construction of adequate meta-dis- 
courses one may either make an analysis of meta- 
terms, which is a risky way, or study the totalities 
of object discourses of scientists by means of design- 
ing models of which two are presented, the Wittgen- 
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stein model and descriptive matrices.—K. F. Миеп- 
singer. 

1861. Will, Frederick L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The justification of theories. Phil. Rev., 1955, 64, 
370-388.—A philosophical consideration of the answer 
to the question, “Is the process of justification one 
which inevitably brings us to justify groups of 
theories rather than individual or isolated ones ?”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 2299, 2318, 2837, 2878, 3041) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


1862. Boerdijk, A. H. (Kievitlaan 5, Eindhoven, 
Netherlands.) Instrument for the direct measure- 
ment of angles in the field of view of the naked 
eye. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1955, 26, 382-383.—The in- 
strument described “can be used generally for the 
measurement of apparent angles or of apparent angu- 
lar velocities.” It contains an illuminated scale of 
which a virtual image is formed at infinity by means 
of a spherical mirror and a glass plate. The image of 
the scale is superimposed on the normal field of view 
of the naked eye, making possible direct measurement 
of angles in that field. The apparatus is simple and 
inexpensive to make. Used with a tripod it is ac- 
curate within 2’. Astigmatic effects are negligible. 
It can be used at any level of illumination and will 
measure angles between either near or remote ob- 
jects.—N. С. Burton. 


1863. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The nature and history of experi- 
mental control. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 573- 
589.—Three meanings of the term control are listed: 
a check, a restraint, or a guide. The first of these 
three meanings stems historically and logically from 
Mills’ Method of Difference. Instances of the early 
application of control observations are given. 
survey of a few experimental journals indicates that 
although the use of a control experiment ,appears 
early, the word control as a check or comparison ap- 
pears first during the last of the nineteenth century. 
—R. H. Waters. 


1864. Bush, Vannevar. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C.) A matter of degree. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 166—That ©... social sci- 
ences are observational in nature whereas the natural 
sciences are experimental" and that “. . . one can 
measure precisely in the natural sciences and cannot 
do so in the social sciences" are incorrect criteria for 
distinguishing between the natural and social sci- 
ences. “The real difference between these two great 
branches of science lies in the fact that social sciences 
deal with the performance of human beings.” While 
social sciences ^. . . are making great progress . . .” 
in insisting upon rigor ". . . there is still a real dif- 
ference in the way in which the natural scientist and 
the social scientist proceed.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1865. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) An electronic device for the pro- 
duction and measurement of warble-tones. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 306-311.—The requirements of 
a frequency-modulation control unit are outlined and 
an apparatus designed to meet these requirements is 
described. The device can be utilized in many types 
of psychophysical research.—R, H. Waters, 
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1866. DuMas, Е. М. (Montana State U., Boze- 
man.) Science and the single case. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 65-75.—Two very general methods, nomo- 
thesis and idiography, have been used in the study of 
psychological phenomena in an attempt to understand 
two entities: a population and a single case. An ob- 
servation, which is the basic datum of all empirical 
science, is made of a particular trait of a particular 
individual at a particular time. A three-dimensional 
model incorporating these variables was constructed 
to facilitate a more detailed analysis. Collecting data 
in different ways resulted in 5 nomothetic and 5 idio- 
graphic domains, for each of which certain utilities 
and relations were made explicit. Analysis indicated, 
among other things, that after certain nomothetic 
analyses have been made, idiography is more im- 
mediately effective than nomothesis in developing the 
technology of a single case —C. H. Ammons. 

1867. Gerall, A. A., Sampson, P. B., & Spragg, 
S. D. S. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) An electronic ap- 
paratus for studying tracking performance. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 297-305.—A detailed description 
of the device and its possible uses are given.—R. Н. 
Waters. 

1868. Grindley, G. C. (Cambridge U., Eng.) A 
modified form of  Wheatstone's stereoscope. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 98-100.—"An ap- 
paratus based on the principle of Wheatstone’s mirror 
stereoscope is described. The main changes intro- 
duced are (a) that by the use of semi-transparent 
mirrors it is possible to arrange that the subject’s 
eyes are éorrectly converged and accommodated at 
the beginning of each exposure, and (b) that the 
times of exposure of the two figures can be varied 
independently.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1869. Jerger, James F. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) On the independence of successive re- 
sponses in the quantal psychophysical method. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 145-147.—4A. statistical 
analysis of data obtained in an experiment designed to 
construct psychometric functions for auditory in- 
tensity sensitivity shows “no lack of independence of 
successive responses in the quantal psychophysical 
method, at least for sequences of 20 increments.” It 
is not known whether this independence would be 
found were warning signals given when the method 
is employed.—R. Н. Waters. 

1870. Johnson, Harry M. On verifying hypoth- 
eses by verifying their implicates. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 67, 723-727.—To assert the truth of an hy- 
pothesis because its implications are verified is to 
become a victim of the logical fallacy of asserting the 
truth of an hypothesis by affirming its consequents. 
A number of examples from contemporary theorizing 
are described.—R. Н. Waters. 

1871. Jones, Frank Pierce, & Narva, Marshall 
(Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Interrupted light 
photography to record the effect of changes in the 
poise of the head upon patterns of movement and 
posture in man. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 125-131.— 
S's sometimes report that a change in poise of head is 
accompanied by changes in sensory experience, such 
as lightness or ease of movement. To study these 
postural mechanisms, photographs were taken first 
in a normal relaxed posture, in “your best sitting pos- 

ture,” then E changed S's head about, to put the 
muscles under a slight upward pressure and head ro- 
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tated forward on the atlas. This study was more a 
matter of development of technique than for collection 
of results.—R. W. Husband. 


1872. Marion, R. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Apparatus 
for studying three-dimensional motor skill. Per- 
cep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 19-22.—A. device for study- 
ing three-dimensional motor skills is described. It 
consists of tubing patterns of various shapes, to be 
followed with a washer without touching. Perform- 
ance can be scored in terms of time per trial, contact 
time per trial, and percent of trial time in contact. 
Using percent-time-in-contact scores, the odd-even 
reliability for 96 Ss given 14 trials was found to be 
.92. This apparatus can be used to study the major 
motor skills learning and performance variables.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


1873. Pfefferkorn, Robert G. Apparatus for 
measurement of reaction time to complex differen- 
tial stimuli presented at a standard rate in non- 
repetitive series. Proc. Тоша Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 
402-405.—An apparatus is described for measuring 
speed, variability and accuracy of response to com- 
plex differential stimuli presented in a nonrepetitive 
series.—C. F. Haner. 


1874. Prod'homme, Lucien. 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris.) Diffusio- 
metre visual (Visual diffusimeter.) Rev. Opt. 
(théor. instrum.), 1953, 32, 615-618.—A visual pho- 
tometer is described which is designed to give an ac- 
curate measure of the scattering constant in optical 
glasses. The optical system includes a beam splitter, 
a photometric wedge and a Lummer cube, and uses 
monochromatic light. Precision may be 1/100 over a 
luminance range from 1 to 10,000..—R. W. Burnham. 


1875. Reuning, H. A new flicker apparatus for 
measuring individual differences. J. nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 44-54.—The con- 
struction of the apparatus has advantages not pre- 
viously available. Statistics are presented which 
show its effectiveness. 18 references.—J. L. Walker. 


1876. Rosenberg, S., & Levy, B. I. (Randolf 
AFB, Tex.) A proposed method for increasing 
accuracy of judges’ classification of verbal ma- 
terial. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 357-362. 
—"'This paper contains: (a) a method by which cate- 
gory definitions are derived from preliminary classi- 
fication by nonprofessional judges, and (b) tests of 
the effectiveness of these definitions for increasing 
judge accuracy. ... The classification system was 
based upon the discomfort, relief, and neutral cate- 
gories described by Dollard and Mowrer. On the 
basis of these results, items were placed in the cate- 
gories according to the modal frequency of the judg- 
ments. From these groupings the authors developed 
more explicit content principles for each category."— 
L. N. Solomon. 


1877. Settlage, Paul H., & Bogumill, George P. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Use of radioactive co- 
balt for the production of brain lesions in animals. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 208-210.—Cobalt 
60, embedded in tips of hypodermic needles, produces 
circumscribed brain lesions which may be accurately 
controlled for area and depth. Advantages include 
possibility of precise placement of the needles with a 
stereotaxic apparatus, lesions which interfere mini- 
mally with blood vessels, and a relatively long life 
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(half-life, 5.3 years). Needles and results of their 
use in neural tissue are pictured. —L. I. O'Kelly. 
1878. Taub, Herbert, & Barmack, Joseph E. 
(City Coll, New York.) An electronic interval 
timer for the study of Phi. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
51, 261-266.— This article describes the circuit ofa 
four-interval timer which was constructed and used 
successfully both for the study of the Phi phenomenon 
and for laboratory demonstration purposes. It is also 
useful for the measurement of the critical frequency 
of flicker fusion. It has been in operation daily for 
courses in experimental psychology over a period of 
about one year without breakdown. It has the virtues 
of stability and serviceability."—4M. J. Stanford. 
1879. Waked, Nabil W. (American U., Beirut, 
Lebanon.) The measurement of rotational speed 
with a sonometer. Science, 1955, 121, 609-610.— 
“A simple device for the measurement of centrifugal 
speed from 50 to 220 cy/sec without contact between 
the instrument and the rotating object is described. 
.." A diagram of the apparatus is provided and a 
means of calibrating the instrument is specified. 
While the accuracy of the instrument is less than that 
of more complex instruments discussed in the litera- 
ture “, . . the sonometer described has the advantage 
of simplicity and may be constructed with ease in any 
laboratory."—S. J. Lachman. 
1880. Wrigley, Charles. Impacts of high-speed 
electronic computers on psychological research. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 106-107.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 2106) 


New Tests 


1881. Drake, Raleigh M. Drake Musical Apti- 
tude Tests. Ages 8-adult. 2 forms. (80) min. Mi- 
crogroove phonograph record ($5.95); self-scoring 
answer pads, musical memory ($2.45 per 20), rhythm 
($245 per 20) ; manual, pp. 32 (75€) ; specimen set 
($6.95). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1954.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 237.) 

1882. Finley, Cecile Bolton. (Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.) The Social 
Opinions Inventory as a measure of social ma- 
turity. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 81-90.—"A. de- 
scription of the Social Opinions Inventory has been 
presented with standardization and validation data 
for its use as a test of social maturity for upper ele- 
mentary, high school, and for college students and 
adults." 18 references.—L. S. Baker. 

1883. Guilford, J. P. Psychometry. In Roback, 
А. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 321- 
335. Psychological test theory is first considered, 
then some general features of common types of tests 
in current use are noted. These include aptitude, 
interest, attitude, temperament and performance tests. 
22 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1884. Jennings, Charles G., & Pyle, S. Idell. The 
Merrill-Palmer Logarithmic Developmental Graph. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 99-110.— 
“The basic feature of the Merrill-Palmer Logarithmic 
Developmental Graph is a scale expressing age in 
logarithmic terms. With this scale, deviations in de- 
velopmental and growth trends are clearly revealed, 
and the graph may be used for almost any develop- 
mental attribute." Conception, rather than birth, 
was selected as the "zero" for the construction of the 
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age scale. In spite of the logarithmic character of 
the graph, no alterations of the original data are re- 
quired in its use.—L. S. Blackman. 

1885. Martinek, Harold. Development and pre- 
liminary evaluation of a test of mechanical in- 
genuity. Proc. Тоша Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 382-386. 
— Description of a test designed to predict the crea- 
tivity of machine-design engineers. Reliability and 
methods of evaluation are considered.—C. F. Haner. 

1886. Thorpe, Louis P., Meyers, Charles E., & 
Sea, Marcella R. What I like to do, an inventory 
of children’s interests. Grades 4-6. 1 form. Un- 
timed, (50-60) min. Hand or IBM scoring. Book- 
let ($2.95 per 20) ; IBM answer sheet ($2.90 per 100) ; 
profile sheet (90¢ per 20); manual, pp. 16 (256); 
specimen set (50е). Chicago: Science Research 
EM 1954.— (See J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
237.) 


(See also abstracts 2735, 2890) 


STATISTICS 


1887. Armsen, P. Some remarks on selection of 
upper and lower groups for the validation of test 
items. J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 
6, 55-56.—A technique suggested by T. L. Kelley 
(see 13: 3313) is examined and alternative pro- 
cedures suggested. А reply from Kelley, appended 
to the paper, states “. . . there really is no point of 
disagreement between us."—J. L. Walker. 

1888. Bruce, William J. Some evidence on the 
effects of the use of a basic matrix in multiple cor- 
relation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 181-185. 
—In comparing regression equations obtained through 
use of a basic matrix and regression equations using 
separate intercorrelation matrixes for each criterion 
with different students and numbers, no significant 
differences were obtained. These results were ob- 
tained in a study involving 4,157 students or very 
large numbers. The basic matrix is a single inter- 
correlation matrix based on the total group—W. 
Coleman. 

1889. Buschman, William O. (Portland (Ore.) 
State Extension Center.) A reduced formula for 
point-biserial coefficient of correlation. J. exp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 279-280.—The author derives and 
presents a modified formula for the point-biserial co- 
efficient —E. F. Gardner. 

1890. Carter, H. D.. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The validity of criticism regarding the triviality of 
objective test items. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 53-64. 
—A midterm test of 84 objective items was adminis- 
tered to 89 students. The test was item-analyzed for 
evaluation of difficulty and discrimination power. 
Students rated importance of items on a 5-point scale. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (1) Ratings 
by individual students tend to be unreliable. © 
Large groups of raters give reliable ratings. (3 
Students give more favorable ratings to items which 
lack discriminating power and to those which are 
easy and have obvious content validity.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

1891. Commins, W. D. Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D. С.у The number of cases and the 
probability of obtaining results. J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 52, 163-166.— The author discusses the number 
of cases that should be included in a sample in an 
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experimental study in order that the study have a 
given probability of yielding significant results at a 
confidence level of .05 and .01 respectively. A table 
is given stating the size of the sample for various 
assumed values of population parameters, and for four 
given probabilities that the study will show significant 
results. The value of the table lies in the possibility 
of determining the required size of the sample on the 
basis of assumptions of the value of population pa- 
mr from available empirical data—M. J. Stan- 
ord. 

1892. Cureton, Edward E. A note on the use of 
Burt's formula for estimating factor significance. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 28.—Burt's approxi- 
mate formula for the standard error of a centroid or 
simple-summation factor loading is discussed. Some 
suggestions for shortening the calculations under cer- 
tain special conditions are given.—G. C. Carter. 


1893. Dale, Paul W. An introduction to the ap- 
plication of Boolean algebra to psychiatry. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 48-59.—Recent mathematical 
developments make it no longer necessary to rely on 
the unaided thought processes in the solution of psy- 
chiatric problems. Scientific psychiatry has reached 
the point where mathematical instruments are neces- 
sary. The calculus proposed by George Boole (1854) 
provides a method for the solutions of the non-nu- 
merical problems of psychiatry. The operations of 
Boolean algebra correspond to the operations of the 
nervous system.—D. Prager. 

1894. Douglas, J. B. Fitting the Neyman type 
A (two parameter) contagious distribution. Bio- 
metrics, 1955, 11, 149-173—A method which greatly 
shortens the labour of obtaining a maximum likeli- 
hood fit, and which reduces the calculation necessary 
for a comparison of observation and expectation what- 
ever the method of fitting used is presented. As with 
the Shenton technique, the successive approximations 
for the maximum likelihood fit are based on the New- 
ton-Raphson method.—G. C. Carter. 

1895. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) The 
Poisson distribution in educational research. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 263-269.—The value of the 
Poisson distribution in educational research is stressed. 
One example of educational data distributed in ac- 
cordance with the Poisson law is discussed in detail 
(results from learning experiment). The author 
points out that a distribution of errors made by learn- 
ers, as the state of perfect mastery is approached, 
meets all the requirements imposed by the basic as- 
sumption underlying the Poisson distribution. Ех- 
amples of the use of the Poisson distribution in fields 
other than education are also given.—E. F. Gardner. 

1896. Gibson, W. A. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavorial Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Simul- 
taneous absolute scaling for several groups. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 221-229.—This paper is con- 
cerned with an alternative way of determining the 
parameters secured by a Thurstone absolute scaling 
procedure. The method differs in that the parameters 
for N age groups are obtained simultaneously by fit- 
ting the line only once in N-space in contrast with 
the older procedure which requires N-1 fittings. The 

procedures are described in algebraic and matrix no- 
tation and illustrated with empirical data. A table 
is presented in which raw scores are converted to 
absolute scale scores using the mean performance of 
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age group one as a zero point and its standard devia- 
tion as the unit of measure.—E. F. Gardner. 


1897. Guttman, Louis. An additive metric from 
all the principal components of a perfect scale. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 17-24.—A. new type 
of metric is established for perfect scales that is dif- 
ferent from the three previously known types of 
metrics. Given a perfect scale of m types of di- 
chotomous items, each rank of persons is regarded as 
a point in an m-dimensional space defined by the m 
non-constant principal components. А non-Euclidean 
distance function is defined for this space. It is 
proved that the resulting metric is additive: the non- 
Euclidean distance between any two ranks i and Ё is 
the sum of the distances from i to j and from j to k 
whenever i=j=k. Treating the principal com- 
ponent space as non-Euclidean may also be useful for 
the study of non-scale structures and of quasi-scales. 
—G. C. Carter. 


1898. Guttman, Louis. A generalized simplex 
for factor analysis. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 155.— 
Abstract. 


1899. Guttman, Louis. Reliability formulas for 
noncompleted or speeded tests. Psychometrika, 
1955, 20, 113-124.—"New formulas are developed to 
give lower bounds to the reliability of a test, whether 
or not all respondents attempt all items. The formu- 
las apply in particular, then, to completed tests, pure 
speed tests, pure power tests, and any mixture of 
speed and power. For the case of completed tests, 
the formulas give the same answer as certain stand- 
ard ones; for noncompleted tests the formulas give a 
correct answer where previous standard formulas are 
inappropriate. The formulas hold both in the sense 
of retest reliability and of parallel tests.—M. О. 
Wilson. 


1900. Hoppock, Robert, & Cuony, Edward R. 
(New York U.) Pretesting equated groups. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 163-165.—To check on 
methods used in equating groups, pretesting of the 
equating criteria is recommended whenever possible. 
An illustration of the use of such pretesting is cited. 
—W. Coleman. 


1901. Jenkins, L. ]. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) 
A quick method for estimating standard deviation. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 77-78.—The rationale, em- 
pirical checks, and an example are given for a quick 
method of estimating the standard deviation of a set of 
numbers.—C. Н. Ammons. 


1902. Johnson, M. Clemens. (P. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Classification by multivariate analysis 
with objectives of minimizing risk, minimizing 
maximum risk, and minimizing probability of mis- 
classification. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 260-264.— 
The purpose of the study was to describe and illus- 
trate the use of multivariate procedures which were 
potentially useful in education. The study was con- 
ducted in the general college of the University of 
Minnesota and illustrated the classification of students 
in educational groups on the basis of measures com- 
monly used for counseling purposes. Principles for 
choosing a rule of classification were made on the 
approximation of the losses incurred with misclassi- 
fication. Comparable samples were obtained on which 
to establish classification rules and cross validate re- 
sults.—E. F. Gardner. 
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1903. Lubin, Ardie. (The Adjutant General's Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) A methodological study 
of configural scoring. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 
1954, No. 42, 13 p.—Configural scoring procedures 
were applied to a self-description inventory in order 
to study the practical difficulties that might arise. 
Configural or pattern scoring is any method which 
regards a score on a combination of items as a quali- 
tative variable. The score derived by configural 
methods was found on cross-validation to have less 
validity than a score based on conventional multiple 
regression techniques. The basic difficulty seems to 
be that configural scoring uses up too many degrees 
of freedom.—T AGO. 

1904. McHugh, Richard Burton. On the scaling 
of psychological data by latent structure analysis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 466-467.—A bstract. 


1905. McQuitty, Louis L. Some pattern ana- 
lytic methods. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 103-104.— 
Abstract. 


1906. Mason, Joseph Matthew. Test item selec- 
tion by Wherry-Doolittle analysis. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 870-871.—Abstract. 


1907. Medley, Donald Matthias. The relation- 
ship of test reliability to the standard errors of in- 
dividual scores. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 530- 
531.—Abstract. 


1908. Moonan, William J. (U.S. Naval Person- 
nel Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) ' Si- 
multaneous examination and method analysis by 
variance algebra. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 253-257. 
—It was the purpose of this study to show how item- 
factor interaction may be tested by a 1-factor experi- 
ment where the variables are obtained from the test 
score and to evaluate the internal consistency coef- 
ficient and the index of internal consistency of the 
examination. Utilizing a linear model of an observa- 
tion obtained as the result of the administration of an 
examination in a simple experimental situation, an 
analysis of variance was set up whereby tests of a 
hypothesis associated with methods, items, inter- 
method interactions, and the general mean were made. 
—E. F. Gardner. 


1909. Nicol, J. Fraser. Randomness: the back- 
ground and some new investigations. J. Soc. 
psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 71-87.—Although the 
author states that randomness defies definition, never- 
theless, it does exist, and mention is made of opera- 
tional requirements for random sequence. Tests of 
randomness are numerous, most of which follow a 
common pattern. Random sampling is used very 
much in statistics, as shown by Kendall and Smith. 
Random numbers likewise have been studied by Fisher 
and Yates. Empirical evidence seems to decide re- 
sults found. More experimentation is needed before 
any final hypotheses may be formulated. 25 refer- 
ences.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


1910. Noble, Clyde E. (Louisiana State U., Ba- 
ton Rouge.) Scale reliability and the Spearman- 
Brown equation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 
195-205.—An analysis of psychological scale relia- 
bility in terms of product-moment correlations among 
successive random samples of ratings by judges is 
presented. The *... Auxiliary use of the Spearman- 
Brown equation in estimating the augmented reliabili- 
ties of a judgmental scale of familiarity . . .” is dem- 
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onstrated. “For solving measurement problems in- 
volving the refinement of psychological scales, the 
method of intergroup correlation is mathematically 
sound, experimentally testable, and computationally 
simple.”—W. Coleman. 

1911. Patterson, С. Н. (А Regional Office, 
St. Paul, Minn.) The interpretation of the stand- 
ard error of measurement. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 
247-252.—The survey of a number of standard texts 
in statistics and measurement was made to determine 
the extent of the agreement among the authors in 
their interpretation of standard error of measurement. 
Various interpretations were quoted and described. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the appropriate 
type of probability statement which could be made. 
30 references.—E. F. Gardner. 

1912. Petersen, Robert L. А graphic method 
for estimating the significance of differences be- 
tween proportions or percentages. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1955, 15, 186-194.—Nomographs are pre- 
sented for estimating t for both correlated and in- 
dependent samples—W. Coleman. 

1913. Rao, C. Radhakrishna. Estimation and 
tests of significance in factor analysis. Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 93-111.—"A distinction is drawn 
between the method of principal components developed 
by Hotelling and the common factor analysis discussed 
in psychological literature both from the point of view 
of stochastic models involved and problems of statis- 
tical inference. The appropriate statistical techniques 
are briefly reviewed in the first case and detailed in 
the second." 17 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

1914. Rao, C. Radhakrishna. Tests of signifi- 
cance in factor analysis. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
104-105.—Abstract. 

1915. Schmid, John, Jr. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Regression coefficients vs. correlation coefficients. 
J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 379-381.— The author points 
out that under certain circumstances the regression 
coefficient is more informative than is the correla- 
tion coefficient to describe a linear relationship be- 
tween two variables. The author discusses the rela- 
tive merits of the two coefficients in terms of concern 
for the direction of the relationship, preservation of 
the metric, and effects of selection of the independent 
variable. Greater use of the regression coefficient is 
suggested —Е. F. Gardner. 

1916. Schultz, E. F., Jr. (North Carolina State 
Coll, Raleigh.) Rules of thumb for determining 
expectations of mean squares in analysis of vari- 
ance. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 123-135.—A set of simple 
rules which reduces the processes of determining the 
expectations of the mean squares of even complex 
analyses to practically the equivalent of determination 
by inspection is presented. These rules are sufficiently 
general to cover all complexities of classification, pro- 
vided the sums or means at each level of summariza- 
tion are composed of equal numbers of observations 
and, in the case of random variates, are drawn from 
infinite populations.—G. C. Carter. 

1917. Solomon, Herbert. Trends in statistics 
and probability in psychology. In Roback, A. A., 
Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 837-848.— 
Some of the “interesting issues of the day” are dis- 
cussed in relation to the following areas: probabilistic 
models, statistical inference, intra-individual statistics, 
and non-parametric statistics—N. H. Pronko. 
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1918, Stanley, Julian С. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) A comparison of verbal and pictorial self- 
rating scale categories. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 
239-246.—The author studied the question as to 
whether verbal reference points on a self rating scale 
results in different markings from pictorial ones. 48 
college psychology students were used in an experi- 
mental design including cross-over and non-cross-over 
principles. It was shown by 4 analyses of variance 
that 2 “personal satisfaction” inventories devised by 
Chester: Evans which have words as rating-scale 
reference points in one and faces in the other yield 
essentially equivalent mean scores. The inventories 
also differentiated between two college classes and 
intercorrelated in the vicinity of .96.—E. F. Gardner. 

1919. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) Statistical analysis of scores from counter- 
balanced tests. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 187-207.— 
Crossover (switchover) analysis of variance pro- 
cedures for use with counterbalanced tests are dis- 
cussed. The simplest of these designs, a 2 X 2 com- 
parison of the Stanford-Binet and the WISC, is 
illustrated in detail with numerical data. A 3 X 3 de- 
sign, involving empirical data from 3 forms of an 
aptitude test is also analyzed. Completely permuted 
latin and greco-latin designs with factorial extensions, 
are discussed. The author emphasizes usefulness of 
crossover design for comparing different tests or 
several forms of a test. 24 references—E. F. 
Gardner. 

1920. Stuart, Alan. (London (Eng.) School of 
Economics.) The correlation between variate- 
values and ranks in samples from distributions 
having no variance. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 
8, 25-27.—Formulae are presented for quantifying 
the correlation between variate-values of ranks and 
samples from distributions having no variance. The 
cases of a singly-infinite range and the case of a 
doubly-infinite range are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

1921. Tucker, Ledyard R. Possible use of elec- 
tronic computers in mental testing. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 105-106.—Abstract. 

1922. Webb, W. B. (U. S. Nav. Sch. Aviation 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Humpty Dumpty and the 
symbols of statistics. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 43-45. 
—Inconsistencies in the use of symbols within and 
among authors of commonly used statistics textbooks 
are pointed out and deplored.—C. H. Ammons. 

1923. Wesman, A. С. (Psychological Corp., New 
York.) Standardizing an individual intelligence 
test on adults: some problems. J. Geront., 1955, 
10, 216-219.—Issues involved in standardizing a test 
of intelligence for adults are outlined. Because the 
problems go beyond the scope of a single investigator 
contemplation of a project to standardize a test must 
examine the potential financial cost, facilities for 
handling data, cooperation of competent colleagues, 
description of an adequate sample, selection of specific 
subjects, and persuasion of selected subjects to be 
tested.—J. E. Birren. 

1924. Willerman, Ben. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The adaptation and use of Kendall’s Co- 
efficient of Concordance (W) to sociometric-type 
rankings. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 132-133.—Ken- 

dall’s W, an index of agreement among м rankings, 
requires that all members be ranked. In this paper, 
W is modified to omit self-ranks, allowing for easier 
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interpretation of W. A table is provided, indicating 
the values of W needed to achieve significance at the 
5% and 1% levels, for values of (number of objects 
ranked) from 4 through 15, hence enabling one to test 
the hypothesis of independence among rankings.— 
R. Perloff. 

1925. Zaccaria, M. A., Schmid, J., Jr, & Klu- 
beck, S. (Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) A 
simple procedure for developing equivalent forms 
of interest or personality questionnaires. Psychol. 
Rep. 1955, 1, 37-41—The adequacy of a simple 
method (based on pairing items for popularity levels, 
phi coefficients, and item content) for the development 
of equivalent forms of interest and personality ques- 
tionnaires was tested. Subtest scores were sub- 
jected to Votaw’s test of compound symmetry. It 
was concluded that the simplified method can be used 
effectively to develop statistically equivalent sub- 
tests for interest and personality questionnaires—C. 
Н. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 2702, 2865) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


1926. ————. Zadachi zhurnal (Tasks of the 
journal) Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 3-5.—A pres- 
entation is provided of the objectives and desired 
content of the new journal, Voprosy Psikhologii, 
(Problems of Psychology). Proscriptions and pre- 
scriptions are indicated. Thus, “psychophysical paral- 
lelism" must be shunned, the physiological “liquida- 
tion of psychology” avoided, the “party spirit in 
science” must be maintained, and “psychology founded 
on the Pavlovian theory of higher nervous activity.” 
“, , . no one ought ever to use the pages of this jour- 
nal for the revision of those theses which have al- 
ready been decided by Marxism. . . .”—J. D. London. 


1927. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Eds.) 
Psychological Reports. Louisville, Ky.: Southern 
Universities Press, Station E, Box 1. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
March 1955. Quarterly; Monograph supplements. 
Subscription, $7.00 per year; single issues, $2.50; 
monograph supplements, as priced.—"The purpose of 
this journal is to encourage scientific originality and 
creativity in the field of general psychology. . . . 
It carries experimental, theoretical, and speculative 
articles; comments; special reviews; and a listing of 
new books and other material received." 3 pub- 
lication arrangements are: regular articles, one-page 
notes and articles, and monograph supplements. 

1928. Banay, Ralph S. (Ed. The Journal of 
Social Therapy. New York, N. Y.: 927 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1954. Quarterly. $4.00 
yr.—This journal replaces the News Letter of the 
Medical Correctional Association and is described 
as a "broad-guage, flexible implementation of the 
Association's basic aim: 'to band together all those 
concerned with or interested in the medical aspects 
of crime." Dissemination of ideas, guidance and 
clarification of effort in social therapy with criminals, 
review of current trends and their correlation with 
criminology are among the goals of the editorial 
board.—L. А. Pennington. 

1929. Garfield, Eugene. (1530 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa.) Citation indexes for science. 
Science, 1955, 122, 108-111—A “. . . bibliographic 
system Tor Science literature that can eliminate the 
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uncritical citation of fraudulent, incomplete or ob- 
solete data by making it possible for the conscientious 
scholar to be aware of criticisms of earlier papers” 
is proposed. “It is best described as an association- 
of-idea index. . . ." A code number identifies the 
article and periodical, and is followed by other “... 
code numbers representing articles that had referred 
to the article in question, together with an indication 
of whether the citing source was an original article, 
review, abstract, review article, patent, or transla- 
tion...." The system should be useful in evaluating 
the significance of a particular work and its impact 


on the literature and thinking of the period —S. J. 
Lachman. 
1930. Karpman, Ben. (Ed.) Archives of crimi- 


nal psychodynamics. Washington, D. C.: St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. Vol. 1, No. 1, Winter, 1955. Quar- 
terly. $10.00 annual subscription.—This journal, 
viewed editorially as a cooperative enterprise, is “de- 
voted to the encouragement of research in the field 
of criminal behavior, the interpretation of its psycho- 
dynamics, the promotion of superior legal understand- 
ing of the criminal in relation to society, and a more 
humane consideration of the criminal as an individ- 
ual" It is designed to be of professional interest to 
all those who work with problems of antisocial be- 
havior. Dr. Melitta Schmideberg is Associate Edi- 
tor.—L. А. Pennington. 

1931. Oppenheim, Erich A. Charakterkunde 
уоп А bis 2. Allgemeinverstándliche Darstellung 
der Charaktereigenschaften. (Character knowledge 
from A to Z. A generally understandable description 
of character traits.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1955. 297 
p. Fr/DM 19.80.—This is a glossary of approxi- 
mately 2000 terms, all descriptive of some aspect of 
character. The author offers a one page introduc- 
tion.—H. P. David. 

1932. Østlyngen, Emil. (Ed.) Psykologiske tids- 
skrifter: liste over ikke-nordiske tidsskrifter av 
psykologiske interesse pa nordiske biblioteker. 
(2nd ed.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1955. 44 p.— 
"This bibliography indicates holdings in Scandinavian 
libraries of journals of psychological interest pub- 
lished outside of the Scandinavian countries. Also 
includes a list of Scandinavian journals of psychologi- 
cal interest.—C. M. Louttit. 

1933. Southwestern Psychological Association. 
(Bowen, Ernestine B., Secy.) Proceedings of the 
second annual meeting of the... Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 167-169. 

1934. Thompson, Albert S. Attendance at the 
1954 convention. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 152- 
154.—^A total of 5,503 actually registered and it is 
estimated that at least 500 did not bother to go 
through the registration process... ." Of the regis- 
trants, 14.1% were fellows, 56.8% associates, 4.8% 
student journal members, .2% foreign affiliates, 19.9% 
nonmembers, 4.2% of unknown status. Geographi- 
cally 9.5% were from the New England States, 52.3% 
from the Middle Atlantic, 7.3% Southeastern, 20.9% 
North Central, 3.8% South Central, 41% Western. 
The average length of stay was 5.7 days. 16.4% were 
listed as participants in the official program, 9.5% 
were officially attending committee meetings, 13.8% 
were engaged in employment activities, and the ma- 
jority were doing none of these things.—5. J. Lach- 
man. 
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1935. Wiebe, Gerhart D. Convention publicity: 
should it grow? Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 154— 
156.—“The question of what sort of public informa- 
tion program the APA should have generally starts 
a lively discussion.” А principal obstacle “. . . that 
impedes the flow of a tremendous amount of psy- 
chology to the public . . . calls for the professional 
skills and intuitions of a public information special- 
ist... .” The “... APA can get constructive pub- 
licity, in quantity, in all the mass media, not only at 
convention time, but throughout the year . . ." and 
the author believes “. .. that the APA should want 
it.” —S. J. Lachman. 

1936. Wilde, Kurt. (Ed.) (U. Göttingen, Ger- 
many.) Diagnostica. Gottingen: Verlag für Psy- 
chologie, Dr. C. J. Hogrefe. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1955. 
Quarterly. DM 6,40, annual subscription. DM 1,80, 
single copies.—This is a new German language “in- 
formation organ,” whose purpose it is to publish 
brief technical summaries of current and newly mar- 
keted psychological tests, comments on test develop- 
ment and evaluation, book reviews, and reports on 
field experiences.—H. P. David. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1937. American Psychological Association. 
Board of Directors. New associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 36-41.—A list of 1,361 persons an- 
nouncing their election as Associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association as of January 1, 1955 
is presented. 

1938. Massachusetts Psychological Association. 
Directory, 1954-1955. Cambridge, Mass.: The As- 
sociation, (W. G. Perry, Secy. 42 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge 38), 1955. 34 p. $1.00.—Includes con- 
stitution and by-laws, list of past officers, and direc- 
tory of members.—C. M. Louttit. 

1939. Menninger Foundation. Report of prog- 
ress for the year from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 
Topeka, Kan.: Menninger Foundation, 1955. 104 p. 
—This annual report includes special reports on 
clinical statistics, professional education, research, and 
social applications. There are 15 abstracts of re- 
search projects in psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
3-page bibliography of staff publications.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

1940. Zaporozhets, A. N., & Sokoloy, E. N. 
XIV mezhdunarodnyi kongress po psikhologii. 
(XIV International Congress of Psychology.) Vop. 
Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 116-117.—Ап account of the 
Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology is 
provided, consisting of resumés of a number of the 
papers read along with comment on them from the 
current Soviet point of view. The papers on social 
psychology are regarded as having “no scientific value 
whatsoever.” Tolman’s address is cited as proving 
that in the USA the “academic freedoms are reduced 
to zero.”—I. D. London. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 
1941, ———. Lowell S. Selling, M.D., 1902- 
1955. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 111—Obituary. 
1942. Barnette, W. Leslie. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Survey of research with psychological tests in 
India. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 105-121.—Psycho- 
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logical testing in India, as of 1952—53, is summarized. 
While still largely British, the orientation in Indian 
psychology is shifting noticeably to the United States. 
Interest is evidenced in aptitude and achievement test- 
ing in schools, applied or industrial problems, the 
clinical area, and in tensions research. “Мисһ solid 
groundwork has been done in the field of intelligence 
testing but with emphasis on the concept of the IQ. 
Little basic research in theoretical areas in psy- 
chology has as yet been attempted." 32 references.— 
R. Perloff. 

1943. Blackwell, Gordon W. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) In memoriam—Howard Washing- 
ton Odum, 1884-1954. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 
504-505.—Obituary. 

1944. Bookhammer, Robert S. Arthur Percy 
Noyes, M.D., President 1954-55: a biographical 
sketch. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 8-10. 

1945. Brandt, Rudolf. (U. Ottawa, Can.) Freud 
and Nietzsche: a comparison. Rev. Univ. Ottawa, 
1955, (Apr.—June), 225-234.—A comparison of Freud 
and Nietzsche shows a similarity in Weltanschauung 
and a conflict in their religious and sexual spheres. 
But the striking resemblance carries on in the fol- 
lowing concepts which antedated Freud’s own de- 
velopment of them: the unconscious; the dream as a 
psychic reality; the basic nature of the sexual drive; 
and such mechanisms as ambivalence, repression, iso- 
lation, reaction formation, sublimation, projection, 
etc. Speculation is offered to explain this similarity. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

1946. Burt, Cyril. Sir Godfrey Thomson. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 1-2.—Obituary. Portrait, 
frontispiece. 

1947. Carmichael, Leonard. (The Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington, D. C.) Walter Samuel Hunter: 
1889-1954. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 733-734.— 
Obituary. Portrait, facing p. 571. 

1948. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
Thorndike, Hunter, and the delayed reaction ex- 
periment. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 133-134.— 
"In his account of his life in Volume III of the His- 
tory of Psychology in Autobiography, E. L. Thorn- 
dike states *. . . the idea of the delayed-reaction ex- 
periment (which has proved the most valuable of my 
methods of studying animal mentality) came to me 
after two years work with animals’ (p. 269). This 
is a surprising statement, since it challenges the 
priority of Hunter, who uniformly is credited with 
the first published research employing the delayed- 
response method." Facts are cited which suggest 
that “. . . Thorndike does not seem to have been justi- 
fied in referring in 1936, to the delayed-reaction ex- 
periment as 'the most valuable of my methods of 
studying animal mentality. "—S. J. Lachman. 

1949. de Saussure, Raymond. Charles Odier. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 215-217.—Obituary 
and list of principal articles by Odier. 

1950. Erickson, Ralph Waldo. Contemporary 
histories of psychology. In Roback, A. A., Present- 

day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 487-506.— The works 
of American, British, German and French historians 
as well as related writings are critically reviewed. 
33 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1951. Erikson, Erik Homburger. Zu Sigmund 
Freud: “The origins of psychoanalysis.” Psyche, 
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Heidel., 1955, 9, 90-116.—A careful review and com. 
mentary on the English translation of Freud's letters 
to Fliess. These letters show Freud during the period 
in which he was coming to fuller understanding of 
himself and, at the same time, making new discoveries 
in psychology. During this period, Fliess, who was 
alternatingly experienced as protagonist and antago- 
nist by Freud in his relationship with him, was an 
important catalyst of selí-understanding.—E. W. Eng. 

1952. Germain, José. Walter V. Bingham. Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 357-359.— 
Obituary. 

1953. Glover, Edward. Walter Schmideberg. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 213-215.—Obituary. 

1954. [Kanner, Leo.] August Homburger: 
pioneer in child psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 146-148.—An appreciation. 

1955. Kris, Ernest. To Helene Deutsch on her 
seventieth birthday. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
209.—An appreciation. Portraits of Felix and Helene 
Deutsch facing p. 209. 

1956. la Grange, A. J. Professor J. A. Jansen 
van Rensburg (1906-1954). Proc. So. Afr. psychol. 
Ass., 1954, No. 5, 5-6.—Obituary. 

1957. O'M., J. Charles Douglas Keet. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 5-6.—Obituary. 

1958. Pillsbury, W. В. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Harvey A. Carr: 1873-1954. Amer. J. Psy- 
holy 1955, 68, 149-151.—Obituary. Portrait facing 
р. 1. 

1959. Plank, Robert. Insight without theory: 
a phobia in the sixteenth century. Amer. Imago, 
1955, 12, 187-191.—The Swiss physician, Felix Plat- 
ter, made few theoretical contributions to psychiatry, 
but his case histories were acutely observed and 
tersely written up. Although he traced his own 
phobia to its roots in his childhood, it never occurred 
to him to apply the same method to his patients.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

1960. Prothro, E. Terry. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon.) Ibn Sina: tenth century empiricist. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 3-9.—The one thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Ibn Sina, a scholar of the 
Eastern provinces of the Islamic empire, was cele- 
brated in June 1951 in the Islamic world. Attention 
is called to Ibn Sina's importance in the psycho- 
logical field, especially in regard to his spreading 
Aristotle’s views of psychology. The suggestion is 
made that scholars interested in the history of psy- 
chological theory should consider in their studies 
some of the philosophers of Islam in the Middle Ages, 
such as Ibn Sina. 18 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


1961. Py, E. Bernard Notcutt. Proc. So. Afr. 
psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 7-8.—Obituary. 

1962. Rom, Paul. Adlers Verhältnis zu Freud. 
(Adler’s relation to Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 117-123.—An enquiry based on the words of Manes 
Sperber, Hanns Sachs, Fritz Wittels, Wilhelm Stekel, 
Freud and Adler. From the side of Freud and his 
followers Adler appeared so personally ambitious and 
his views so irreconcilable with those of Freud that 
he could no longer be considered a member of the 
psychoanalytic circle. From Adler’s side, he had 
never considered himself a follower of Freud but 
simply an interested. colleague and close associate 
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who had not concealed his criticism of the sexual 
theory of neurosis, and who left the analytic circle 
when, as he put it, it was “sworn in to the views of 
Freud,”—E. W. Eng. 


1963. Rosvold, H. Enger. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Calvin Perry Stone: 
1892-1954. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 326-329.— 
Obituary. 

1964. Schlesch, Tinna, & Fog, Torben. Bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Knud Н. Krabbe. Acia 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30(1-2), vii-xix.—Bibliog- 
raphy. , 

1965. Shoenfeld, Dudley D. Clarence P. Obern- 
dorf, 1882-1954. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 210— 
213.—Obituary. 


1966. Skinhgj, Erik, & Skinhgj, Kirsten. Sgren 
Kierkegaard in American psychology. Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 315-325.—“Kierkegaard ac- 
tually anticipated a number of the psychological ob- 
servations and problems which take up a central 
position in the leading psychology of the present dec- 
ade, and in a way this implies justification for the 
interest taken in his works today. On the other hand, 
the fact cannot be ignored that the similarity of view- 
points results in part from a total abstraction from 
the whole of the dogmatic system and the religious 
view of life which to Kierkegaard himself formed an 
indivisible whole. Only in this way will the apparent 
paradox become intelligible that the individualistic, 
reactionary, and Ubermensch-minded metaphysician, 
Kierkegaard, is today appropriated by the most pro- 
gressive and socially inclined part of American psy- 
chology.” 33 references—D, Prager. 


1967. Sutherland, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) Sir Godfrey Thomson (1881-1955). Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 65-66.—Obituary and por- 
trait. 


(See also abstracts 1853, 1863, 2828, 3629) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS or PSYCHOLOGY 


1968. [American Psychological Association.] 
Committee on Professional Liability Insurance. 
Professional liability insurance for psychologists. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 243-244.—Professional 
liability insurance for psychologists is obtainable 
through the Smith-Hoggatt-Dawson Insurance Agency 
of Champaign, Illinois. Coverage is described and 
premiums specified, Insurance is granted automa- 
tically to an APA member if he is an ABEPP diplo- 
mate “. ., or if he is a regular member of the staff 
of a recognized college, university, school or school 
system, firm of industrial or clinical practitioners’ 
clinic, hospital, or church” and to others. Non- 
ABEPP diplomates “. . . in completely independent 
private practice . . ." must be sponsored in writing by 
two ABEPP diplomates. The “. . . insurance now 
available is written in such a way as to cover re- 
search workers as well as . . .” practitioners.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1969. American Psychological Association. 
Education and Training Board. Doctoral train- 
ing programs in clinical psychology and in coun- 
seling psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
246.—“On recommendation of the Committee on 
Evaluation, the Education and Training Board with 
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the concurrence of the Board of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association has approved 
the doctoral training programs in clinical psychology 
and in counseling psychology . .." in a number of 
institutions. 43 institutions are specified in the clini- 
cal psychology approved list; 23 in the counseling 
psychology list. The institutions listed have been 
reported to the USPHS, to the VA and to the Sur- 
geon General's Department of the U. S. Army.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1970. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) А 
“futureless” psychology? Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1,. 
45-47.—Areas of work in which psychologists can be 
more effective are pointed out. For psychology to 
have a future, the profession is cautioned to be more 
active, and engage in directed planning, rigorous 
general training, public education, and placement and 
in-service training of psychologists. Public depreca- 
tion of fellow psychologists must cease and political 
sophistication improve.—P. Thomas. 

1971. Balint, Enid, & Balint, Michael. Dy- 
namics of training in groups for psychotherapy. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 135-143.—Descrip- 
tion is presented of a program of training for psy- 
chotherapists without explicit personal therapy but 
in a situation which provides for an experience re- 
sulting in change of personality and provides for an 
experience where the trainee has a chance to learn 
how a fully trained psychotherapist thinks. Group 
discussions are held with a group training leader 
where trainee psychotherapists present cases. The 
group leader behaves in such a way as to promote 
group processes which result in the trainees becom- 
ing more aware of their patterns and emotional re- 
actions. Each trainee meets individually with a su- 
pervisor where the emphasis is on case formulation. 
This training program is compared to other sys- 
tematic schemes of training —C. L. Winder. 

1972. Bills, Robert E., & McGehee, Charles R. 
(U. Kentucky, Lexington.) The effect of attitude 
toward psychology in a learning experiment. J. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 499-500.—Abstract. 

1973. Bingham, Walter V. La psicologia como 
ciencia, como tecnologia y como profesión. 
(Psychology as a science, as a technology and as a 
profession.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 
8(27), 361-369.—This 1951 address before the In- 
ternational Congress of Psychotechnics in Gotebur, 
Sweden, calls attention to the dangerous tendency 
toward fragmentation of psychology. The scientific, 
technological, and professional activities must not be 
separated, the first of these forming the necessary 
basis for the other two, although the basic aims of 
these activities may be different. The tendency to- 
ward specialization is a natural one, but efforts must 
be directed toward maintaining the basic unity of 
such specialist groups and the fundamental body of 
psychology as a science.—R. О. Peterson. 

1974. Bott, Edward A. (U. Toronto, Ont.) In- 
fluences of organization on psychology as a sci- 
ence. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 18-30.—Old concepts 
of psychology limited to pure science and academic 
pursuits give way to application of findings, special 
posts and penetration into scientific communities. 
Private psychological service represents another op- 
posite point of departure. In favor of the first: con- 
tinuity of contacts, differentiation of complex func- 
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tions, advisory rather than executive function, eco- 
nomic security.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1975. Brody, Benjamin. Psychoanalytic psy- 
chologists evaluate their academic training. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 29-31.—Responses to a ques- 
tionnaire surveying the attitudes of psychologists 
were obtained from four training analysts, two recent 
graduates, and six candidates in training at the Wil- 
liam Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry, Psycho- 
analysis, and Psychology. “The heterogeneous char- 
acter of psychologists' prepsychoanalytic training and 

, the varying evaluations they accord it is a reflection 
of a rapidly changing field.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1976. Cronbach, Lee J., Farnsworth, Paul R., & 
Bouthilet, Lorraine. The APA publications pro- 
gram: status and prospects, 1955. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 110-120.—“A vigorous program of 
scientific publication has been a primary objective of 
the American Psychological Association from its 
earliest days.” Recurrent problems such as the ex- 
pansion of psychological output, the editors’ difficul- 
ties, and management and finances of journal opera- 
tion are discussed. Current and future publication 
program planning are overviewed.—S. J. Lachman. 

1977. David, Henry P. Psychologists in psy- 
chiatric training centers. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 161-162.—'"The American Medical Association 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals in col- 
laboration with the American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology inspects and judges institutions which 
seek recognition of their psychiatric residency pro- 
grams." ‘Training is offered in military, USPHS, 
VA, and other federal mental hospitals; in state, 
municipal, county and private hospitals; and in uni- 
versity teaching hospitals. Certain “. . . pertinent 
information readily available in the 1953 Descrip- 
tive Directory of Psychiatric Training in the United 
States . . .” is abstracted and summarized in a table. 
"Roles [of staff psychologists] appear to be expand- 
ing and there seems to be considerable variation in 
function between institutions.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1978. Dennis, Wayne, & Girden, Edward. 
(Brooklyn Coll., М. Y. 2 Participation in A[meri- 
can] P[sychological] Á[ssociation] voting. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 212-214 —"Our study is 
limited to the ballots distributed in the Spring of 
1954: the presidential nomination ballot, the presi- 
dential election ballot, and a ballot proposing changes 
in the bylaws, . . . While a somewhat higher percentage 
of the Fellows vote than do Associates, nevertheless 
the Associates are so much more numerous that the 
great majority of the votes in each election came 
from this membership class." Approximately half of 
the respondents on each poll consisted of persons 
who had no divisional affiliation. Four tables are pre- 
sented, one indicating the percentage of members of 
each division returning ballots and another indicating 
the percentage of voters belonging to each division. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

1979. Emch, Minna. The social context of 
supervision. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 298-306. 

—“. . . a lessening of the complexities of inter-rela- 
tionships in the supervisory setting for training ana- 
lysts may be achieved by: (1) setting up informal 
groups of training analysts where . . . any topic may 
be discussed, (2) providing for regular additions to 
the groups . . . , (3) arranging for meetings of 
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supervising analysts with groups having related in- 
terests . . . , (4) becoming aware . . . of the com- 
plexities . . . of the social context in which super- 
visory relationships are undertaken." 42 references. 
—G. Elias. 

1980. Ericksen, Stanford C. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) A terminal course for psychol- 
ogy majors. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 22-24.— 
A special course for senior psychology majors “. 
in which one step has been taken in the direction away 
from the conservative tradition of lecturing and ex- 
amining” is described. The students’ first assign- 
ment is to list “. . . the ten most persistent and press- 
ing problems of personal and social living . . .” and 
the second is to “. . . select the ten concepts, laws, ог 
principles which you believe to be the most sig- 
nificant. ..." From these the “.. . subject matter of 
the rest of the term is established.” There is “. 
frequent and favorable reaction from students. . . . 
—58. J. Lachman. 

1981. Hartstein, Jacob I. (Long Island U., 
N. Y.) Preparing psychology teachers at Long 
Island University. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 79, 115-156.— 
The program for helping graduate assistants become 
"teachers" is described. The graduate assistant is 
assigned a section of his own and observes a section 
taught by a regular staff member who acts as super- 
visor and guide. His teaching progress is discussed 
with a different supervisor each semester—E. M. 
Bower. 

1982. Holsopple, James Quinter. (А, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Toward a fair and realistic research 
salary scale in government. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 157-160.—The problem of devising and 
maintaining an appropriate salary structure for re- 
search workers in government agencies exists. Four 
*. .. generally accepted notions in personnel phi- 
losophy ..." are cited briefly and rejected as in- 
applicable to the classification of research positions. 
Comparisons between GS grades and university re- 
search positions are indicated. The author proposes 
that “. . . the evaluation of the research job can, ad- 
ministratively, be only a matter for decision by per- 
sonnel authorities who depend professionally upon a 
scientific panel. . . ." The problem of “. . . estab- 
lishing and maintaining effective research salary 
Schedules. . .” can be grasped and solved.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1983. Jensen, Milton В. (VA Hosp., Salisbury, 
N.C.) Psychologists in Federal service as of June 
30, 1953. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 210-211.— 
A table is presented indicating the number of psy- 
chologists in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Public 
Health Service, and Veterans Administration. The 
gross number is further specified in terms of kinds 
of degrees possessed, APA membership, diplomate 
status, and rank.—S. J. Lachman. 

1984. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leb- 
anon.) The expressed social attitudes of leading 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 208- 
210.—The hypothesis "that psychologists can be di- 
vided into two broad groups according to their theo- 
retical and practical interests, and that these groups 
can also be distinguished along a continuum of tough- 
mindedness and tendermindedness" is examined. А 
modification of a Public Opinion Inventory developed 
by Eysenck “. .. was mailed to each of 52 well- 
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known psychologists” previously dichotomized on the 
basis of their professional contributions. After factor 
analysis of returned inventories, instead “. . . of find- 
ing our leading psychologists falling into two groups, 
we find that they range themselves nicely along a 
single factor. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 

1985. Laiblin, Wilhelm. Zum Berufsbild des 
Psychagogen. (The vocation of psychagogue.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 124-138.—Following World 
War II the profession of “psychagogue” developed in 
Germany to facilitate the treatment and care of dis- 
turbed children. Only a relatively small number of 
disturbed children required special psychotherapeutic 
care, and only a relatively small number could be 
treated by available therapeutic facilities. The func- 
tions of the psychagogue are intermediate between 
those of teacher and psychotherapist. The psy- 
chagogue is a depth psychologically trained helper to 
all who are in need of understanding disturbed chil- 
dren, and who works in association with psychologist 
and physician —E. W. Eng. 

1986. McKinney, Arthur С. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Deceiving experimental subjects. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 133.—A survey to ob- 
tain “. .. some insight into how they felt about it 
themselves . . .” was conducted with “. . . subjects 
who had actually been deceived in an experiment. 

.." Results indicated “. . . very little evidence that 
these subjects were disturbed by being deceived." 
The author speculates that “. . . being deceived as an 
experimental subject is more of a problem when 
viewed in the abstract than when it actually happens 
to the individuals concerned.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1987. Malamud, Daniel A. (New York U.) A 
participant-observer approach to the teaching of 
human relations. Chicago: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1955. 35 p. 258. 
(Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, No. 10.) 
—A description of how discussion methods can be 
used in teaching the psychology of personality and 
interpersonal relations. The technique aims “at help- 
ing classes to arrive at their own insights.” The 
author summarizes his experiences with adult educa- 
tion classes at New York University. Much of his 
technique is based on the class analysis of motion 
pictures, anecdotes, and psychodramas. Appendix 
contains a discussion guide to the film, “Feeling of 
Rejection.” —F. Costin. 

1988. Moore, Bruce V. (APA, Washington, 
D.C). Educational facilities and financial assist- 
ance for graduate students in psychology: 1955- 
1956. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 1-22.—Several 
educational institutions offering graduate work in 
psychology are alphabetically listed and following 
each entry, the institution address, a statement of 
the number of fellowships, scholarships and assistant- 
ships available, tuition, stipends, УА internship pro- 
grams, and similar information. An extensive table 
Specifies requirements for admission to graduate pro- 
grams in psychology at each institution.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1989. Moore, Bruce V. (АРА, Washington, 
D.C.) Faculty and graduate students in depart- 
ments with approved doctoral programs. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 245.—Data are presented for 
46 institutions. “The mean average number of staff 
members of the departments is 197, with a range of 
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7 to 52” The mean “equivalent of full-time members 
giving time to graduate instruction and supervision” 
is 8.14. “A total of 3,583 graduate students is re- 
ported. . . ." The student-staff ratio is 9.9 with a 
range of 4.3 to 22.5. The number of Ph.D.s granted 
in 1953-1954 was 517. “The number of graduate 
students in psychology admitted for the fall of 1954 
was 922. . . ."—8S. J. Lachman. 

1990. Needelman, Stanley D. (ЎА Hosp, 
Northport, N. Y.) Helping patients achieve oc- 
cupational reintegration. Person». Guid. J., 1955, 
33, 448-450.—This paper describes the function of the 
counseling psychologist in contributing to the patients’ 
rehabilitation in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
System. The counseling psychologist combines his 
occupational knowledge with his psychological skills 
to help the veteran work out a program leading to 
suitable employment.—G. S. Speer. 

1991. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus, O.) The older psychologist; his potentials 
and his problems. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
163-165.—The report of a committee set up by the 
APA Division of Maturity and Age “. . . for study 
of the problems of and possible opportunities for the 
older psychologist . . ." is summarized. Returned 
forms from 123 heads of departments and 180 psy- 
chologists 60 years of age and older are analyzed. 
Findings are discussed and five recommendations are 
made.—S. J. Lachman. 

1992. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill) А 
personal view of some issues facing psychologists. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 247—249.— "First of all, 
I am concerned that the general climate of American 
psychology today does a great deal to discourage 
original and creative thinking, and little to foster it." 
“A second concern which I feel is in regard to the 
risk of becoming parochial. There appear to be 
strong forces at work in our field to narrow psy- 
chology." A third area ". . . which I feel troubled 
about is the trend in psychology. It seems to me 
that there is, in our profession, a real fear of think- 
ing about the meaning of what we are doing." 
These issues are briefly discussed, questions are raised 
regarding the issues, and some suggestions are made 
for resolution of the problems.—S. J. Lachman. 

1993. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The reliability of judgments of abstracts 
submitted to APA. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
215-216.—The reliability of judgments on samples 
of abstracts submitted to the APA Division of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology was computed for the 
program committee for 1952, 1953, and 1954, While 
certain assumptions underlying the statistical pro- 
cedures employed may not have been met by the 
data, “. . . the author believes that a fair amount of 
reliability has been demonstrated. First, the results 
are fairly consistent from year to year. Second, di- 
rect examination of the data shows a general pattern 
of consistency between judges for any one year."— 
S. J. Lachman. М 

1994. Sanford, Fillmore Н. Psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and legislation. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 135-138.—"The APA Committee on Relations 
with Psychiatry and the Psychiatric Committee on 
Relations with Psychology held a joint meeting on 
January 22 and 23 for the purpose of clarifying the 
earlier proposal for a joint agreement, on some legis- 
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lative and other matters, between the two APA’s. . . . 
Each committee produced a statement.” The two 
statements are incorporated as the main portions of 
this article —S. J. Lachman. 

1995. Schwebel, Milton (New York U.) Why? 
Unethical practice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
122-128.—Several hypotheses are presented to ac- 
count for unethical practice by counseling psycholo- 
gists. ‘Practices that are contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the client appear to stem from (a) the over- 
powering self-interest of the professional worker . . . 
(b) poor judgment ... (c) ignorance of technical 
knowledge and of one’s own values.” Implications 
for selection and training of counselors are presented. 
29 references.—M. M. Reece. 

1996. Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. The Council. The SPSSI state- 
ment on academic freedom. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 35.—In February 1954 the SPSSI Council 
adopted a policy statement on the relation of investi- 
gating committees to academic and scientific freedom. 
The statement begins: “SPSSI encourages scientists 
in their adherence to the principle of freedom and in- 
dependence of thought, speech and scientific investi- 
gation.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1997. Thomasson, Peggy, & Stanley, Julian C. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Uncritical citation of 
criticized data. Science, 1955, 121, 610-611.—Cita- 
tions of earlier research which has been criticized 
appear in the literature without mention of the 
criticisms. Large "increases in the 1.0.5 of pre- 
school orphans . . ." who attended nursery school re- 
ported in 1938 by University of Iowa researchers, and 
a study by Bernardine С. Schmidt reporting “. . . 
phenomenal increases in the I.Q.s of children origi- 
nally classified as feeble-minded" in 1946 are men- 
tioned. These studies were subsequently criticized 
*, ,. primarily for erroneous statistical procedures 
.." and for "... many crucial flaws.” Remote 

. critical notes are increasingly likely to be over- 

looked with the passage of time, while the studies to 
which they pertain having been reported more widely, 
are apt to be rediscovered.” —S. J. Lachman. 

1998. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The structure of pref- 
erences for psychological activities among psy- 
chologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 205-207. 
—The development and analysis of an Activity Pref- 
erence Blank for use with psychologists is described. 
Five clusters of items (tentatively designated as I. 
Helping individuals, II. Experimenting, ПІ. Working 
in industry, IV. Scholarship, and, V. Administering) 
were derived from a 119-item form administered to 
400 undergraduate psychology majors, graduate stu- 
dents, and staff members of several large academic 
institutions. After statistical analysis and the extrac- 
tion of clusters, an abbreviated set of items was ad- 
ministered to several groups of psychologists, and 
results are presented in tabular form for possible 
normative изе.—. J. Lachman. 

1999. Wolfle, Dael. (AAAS, Washington, D. C.) 
Comparisons between psychologists and other pro- 
fessional groups. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
231-237.— 1t is estimated that as of 1953, there were 
22,000 persons working as psychologists in the United 
States; 95,000 living persons have obtained bachelor's 
degrees with majors in psychology; 5,000 living per- 
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sons have the Ph.D. degrees in psychology. About 
1296 of the students who have received a bachelor's 
degree in psychology have become professional psy- 
chologists ; this accounts for approximately half of all 
the people in the country who are working as psy- 
chologists.—35. J. Lachman. 

2000. Wood, Austin B. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Psychodynamics through literature. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 32-33—A course entitled “The 
Motivation of Human Behavior” designed ". . . pri- 
marily as a part of the preprofessional training of 
students intending to become clinical psychologists," 
is described. The course utilizes “. . . the best avail- 
able case history material, short stories, novels, and 
plays to provide examples of people-in-action whose 
behavior and motivation . . ." can be analyzed and 
studied in careful detail: The course methodology is 
briefly discussed.—3S. J. Lachman. 

2001. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Psychology as a general social science 
course. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 25-28.—A 
course entitled “An Introduction to the Sciences of 
Human Behavior" which “. . . represents a serious 
effort to coordinate and integrate the data оѓ...” 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology is described. 
“The orientation is toward problem solving in a sci- 
entific sense, but not in the sense of applied science." 
Research indicates that “. . . freshmen in the inter- 
disciplinary course learn as much psychology as soph- 
omores in the traditional course." ‘The course is or- 
ganized around three lectures and one discussion 
session a week. А brief resumé of the major psy- 
chology topics considered in the course is presented.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 2593, 2763, 2994, 3021, 3618) 
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2002. Astrup, Poul; Ggtzsche, Henning; Ibsen, 
Bjørn, & Munkvad, Ib. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark.) Biochemical changes following electro- 
shock. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 363-365.— Brain 
tissue does not supply glutamic acid to venous blood 
following electrostimulation, but a slight increase of 
potassium concentration in blood of the jugular vein 
was found.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2003. Bennett, А. L., Ware, F., Jr., Dunn, A. L., 
& McIntyre, A. R. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med., 
Omaha.) The normal membrane resting potential 
of mammalian skeletal muscle measured in vivo. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1953, 42, 343-357.—The au- 
thors describe a micro-forge with automatic spring 
pullers on which they made up to 10 electrodes in one 
hour with tip diameter of 1и or less. Using the in- 
ternal glass microelectrode technique they found that 
the membrane resting potential of single fibers of the 
anterior tibial muscle in anesthetized mice had a 
mean very close to 100 mV and an observed range ap- 
proximately from 80 to 120 mV.—A. C. Goldstein. 

‚ 2004. Binet, Léon, Moumouzias, Nikias, & De- 
jours, Pierre. (Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 
France.) Libre choix entre eau pure et eau salée 
du rat normal et du rat élevé а un régime hyper- 
salé. (Free choice between pure water and salt 
water of the normal rat and of the rat raised on a 
hypersaline diet.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
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94—97.—T wo groups of rats, one raised from weaning 
on normal diet (0.50% NaCl) and the other on a diet 
containing excess NaCl (0.75%), were placed on a 
normal diet and permitted a free choice between pure 
water and a 1.5% solution of NaCl. The rats raised 
on excess NaCl chose significantly less of the 1.5% 
NaCl solution when tested over a period of 6 weeks, 
and consumed less total liquid. The differences are 
attributed to changes of renal function in the hyper- 
saline-raised гаїз.—С. J. Smith. 


2005. Brodsky, Carroll M. A study of norms for 
body form-behavior ‘relationships. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1954. 
15 p. 25¢.—This study posed 2 questions concerning 
body form-behavior: “Do sociocultural norms or ex- 
pectations exist for the behavior of individuals pos- 
sessing certain body forms?" “If such norms do 
exist, in what do they exist?" The complex of traits 
emerging from matching of traits with body forms 
were: (1) to endomorphs were attributed the gen- 
erally undesirable traits; (2) to mesomorphs, the 
most desirable traits; and (3) to ectomorphs the 
undesirable traits not attributed to the endomorph 
and indicative of personality maladjustment. (Re- 
printed from Anthrop. Quart., 1954, 27, 91-101.) — 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2006. Costa, Pasquale J., Glaser, Gilbert H., & 
Bonnycastle, Desmond D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effects of diphenylhydantoin (dilantin) 
on adrenal cortical function; a study in non- 
epileptic human subjects. А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat, 1955, 74, 88-91.—The administration of 
dilantin to 12 Ss "for varying periods" and the 
measurement of urinary excretions of ketosteroids 
and corticoids indicated that the drug “may have an 
initial stimulatory and a later depressant action on the 
adrenal cortex." Findings are discussed in relation 
to drug therapy in convulsive states.—L. А. Penning- 
ton. 


2007. Dimond, Marie Therese. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) The reactions of developing 
snapping turtles, Chelydra serpentina (Linne), to 
thiourea. J. exp. Zool., 1954, 127, 93-115.—Thiourea 
was administered by injection and by absorption 
through the shell. Concentration of dose as well as 
time of administration was systematically varied. 
Doses given at 39 days were most effective in causing 
enlargement of thyroid gland, reduction in size of 
embryo, and delay of hatching and yolk sac re- 
traction.—R. T. Davis. 

2008. Faulk, Elizabeth Hammond. The effects 
of certain tyrosine derivatives on maze perform- 
ance and activity level of the white rat. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 885.—Abstract. 

2009. Fischer, Roland, & Agnew, Neil. (General 
Hosp., Regina, Sask.) A hierarchy of stressors. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 383-386.—Stressors are de- 
fined as alarming stimuli and classified according to 
their capacity to threaten various levels of organiza- 
tion of the organism. Primary stressors threaten life 
and elicit a new adaptive response. Being already 
under stress, as in severe mental illness, interferes 
with the neuro-humoral mediation of another stressful 
situation. The organism reacts and adapts to stres- 
sors in a hierarchical selective manner. 25 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
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2010. Garcia, J., Kimeldorf, D. J., & Koelling, 
R.A. (U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Lab., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Conditioned aversion to sac- 
charin resulting from exposure to gamma radia- 
tion. Science, 1955, 122, 15/-158.— Rats tend to 
avoid a taste stimulus that has been associated with 
radiation exposure . . .” even though the taste stim-. 
ulus, a solution of saccharin, is ordinarily preferred. 
This *. . . conditioned aversion to saccharin is rela- 
tively radiosensitive, being effected by a 6-hr coupling 
with a 30-r dose of low-intensity (5 r/hr) gamma 
radiation. The conditioning appears to be dose- 
dependent in terms of strength of saccharin aversion 
and in the persistence of the aversion.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

2011. Hall, John F., Warren, John M., & Har- 
low, Harry F. (Penn. State Univ., State Coll., Pa.) 
The effects of reserpine (serpasil) on the delayed 
response in monkeys. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 159- 
161.—Serpasil has been reported to produce “psychic” 
effects, including reduction of hostility and tran- 
quilization, and its location seems most likely in the 
brain stem. Administration of the drug, at least in 
the dosage used, failed to produce any effects on 
delayed reaction, and it also appears that its effect 
is not in the frontal lobes, nor even in the cerebral 
cortex. The animals became so relaxed that for about 
two hours they did not respond in the test situation.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2012. Housman, Harold Stephen. A psychologi- 
cal study of menstruation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 876.—Abstract. 

2013. Jenerick, Н. P. (Mass. Institute Tech- 
nology, Cambridge.) Muscle membrane potential, 
resistance, and external potassium chloride. J. 
cell. comp. Physiol., 1953, 42, 427-448.—Goldman's 
equation for a membrane model with physical driv- 
ing forces was used to predict membrane potentials in 
single frog sartorius muscle fibers. Penetrating 
micoelectrodes filled with 3 M. KCl were used to 
record changes induced by alterations in KCI bathing 
the fibers. Predicted membrane potentials agreed 
well with measured potentials from 17 to 91 mV. 
Raising the external potassium concentration de- 
creased the rectifying properties of the membrane and 
tended to make it act like an ohmic resistance.— 
A. C. Goldstein. i 

2014. Reiser, Morton F., Reeves, Robert B., & 
Armington, John. (Walter Reed Army Med. Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C.) Effect of variations in 
laboratory procedure and experimenter upon the 
ballistocardiogram, blood pressure, and heart rate 
in healthy young men. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 
185-199. — Physiological measures recorded in experi- 
mental and control settings indicated that "differences 
in experimenter-subject relationship may alter the 
total meaning of the situation so that different psycho- 
logical and physiological mechanisms of response are 
evoked by an otherwise identical test procedure." 
Results are discussed in relation to the problem of 
specificity: of affective response. 21 references. — 
L. A. Pennington. 

2015. Riesen, Austin H. The role of light and 
color in psychobiology. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
221-222.—Abstract. 

2016. Starr, Paul. Homeostasis in older people 
— with special reference to thyroid and adrenal 
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functions in stress. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 174-183.— 
“Homeostasis originates in the tissues, whose con- 
dition is reflected in the central nervous system, which 
operates the endocrine physiologic processes. Adreno- 
cortical hormones permit, but do not control, response 
to stress. Stress occurring in hypohormonal states 
may be more destructive than when tissues are 
euhormonal. It is suggested that lifelong supplement 
of hormones, when needed, may protect against tissue 
pathology and provide adequate response to stress.” — 
R. С. Kuhlen. 

2017. van den Bosch, J. (Instituut voor Praeven- 
Heve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Mens en 
erfelijkheid. (Man and heredity.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1954, 8, 161-168.—Hereditary characteristics 
play an important role in human life. An explanation 
is given of the transmission of such characteristics 
by genes carried in the chromosomes. Dominant and 
recessive hereditary traits are described—S. Duker. 

2018. Vogt, Werthe. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
The role of the adrenal gland in homeostasis. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1954, 39, 245-252.—A brief 
review of function of the adrenal gland is presented. 
Hormones secreted by cortex and medulla are identi- 
fied and their functions discussed. Adrenal cortex 
and medulla are compared in terms of mode of action, 
circumstances which give rise to stimulation of the 
secretion of hormones, and mechanisms involved in 
adrenal stimulation. The relation of the pituitary to 
the adrenal cortex is discussed —J. L. Brown. 

2019. Warkany, J. Disturbance of embryonic 
development by maternal vitamin deficiencies. J. 
cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, Suppl. 1, 207-236.— 
The results of using maternal dietary deficiency as a 
research tool in experimental embryology are pre- 
sented. Maternal vitamin A deficiency produces mal- 
formation of the soft tissues in young rats. Maternal 
riboflavin deficiency tends to produce skeletal mal- 
formations. Deformities occasionally are produced 
by deficiencies of other B vitamins. The relationship 
between X-radiation on the fetus and the effects of 
riboflavin deficiency is discussed.—4. C. Goldstein. 


(See also abstracts 2319, 2395, 2965) 
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2020. Albe-Fessard, D., & Buser, P. (Centre 
d'Etudes de Physiologie nerveuse, C.N.R.S., Paris, 
France.) Activités intracellulaires recueillies dans 
le cortex sigmoide du chat: participation des 
neurones pyramidaux au "potential évoqué" somes- 

. thétique. (Intracellular activities recorded in the 
sigmoid cortex of the cat: participation of pyramidal 
neurons in the somesthetic "evoked potential") J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 67-69.—The evoked 
potentials of single cells in the somatic sensory cortex 
to peripheral or thalamic stimulation are recorded 
with an intracellular microelectrode. The authors 
emphasize the importance of the slow post-reaction 
hyperpolarization of the pyramidal cell, and that the 
corticifugal pyramidal cells participate in’ the total 
evoked potential as recorded from the surface of the 
cortex.—C. J. Smith. 

2021. Albe-Fessard, D., & Rougeul, A. (Centre 
d'Etudes de Physiologie, C.N.R.S., Paris, France.) 
Activités bilatérales tardives evoquées sur le cortex 
du chat sous chloralose par stimulation d'une voie 
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somesthétique. (Late bilateral activity evoked in 
the cat cortex under chloralose by stimulation of a 
somesthetic pathway.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 
47, 69-72.—Stimulation of the sciatic nerve of the 
cat results in cortical evoked potentials not only in the 
classical somatic sensory areas, but also in the mar- 
ginal, suprasylvian, and anterior sigmoid gyri of both 
hemispheres. The response is characterized by longer 
duration and latency than that of the primary sensory 
cortex. Thalamic stimulation in nucleus ventralis 
posterior yielded essentially the same result, and abla- 
tion of sensory areas I and II did not abolish the 
evoked responses.—C. J. Smith. 

2022. Asratyan, E. A. Switching in the higher 
nervous activity. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 135-136.— 
Abstract. 

2023. Benton, Arthur L. Right-left identifica- 
tion, finger-localization and cerebral status. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 165-166.—Abstract. 

2024. Brandt, Sven, & Brandt, Helga. The EEG 
patterns in young healthy children from 0 to 5 
years of age. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 77-89. 
—The authors warn against making diagnostic con- 
clusions in the records of small children from 
paroxysmal activity found during drowsiness alone. 
4 or 5 records of these healthy 135 children were 
classified as abnormal.—D. Prager. 

2025. Brazier, Mary A. B. Electroencephalog- 
raphy. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 279-292—Foreign and 
domestic publication of new books, symposia and re- 
search work on many varied aspects of electroen- 
cephalography are summarized. 118 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2026. Bremer, F., & Terzuolo, C. (U. Brussels, 
Belgium.) ‘Transfert interhémisphérique d'infor- 
mations sensorielles par le corps calleux. (Inter- 
hemispheral transfer of sensory information by the 
corpus callosum.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
105-107.—Electrical stimulation of specific relay 
nuclei of the thalamus produces a specific reaction in 
the contralateral cortical projection area. This re- 
sponse, which may attain the same amplitude as the 
homolateral response, has a longer latency, is aug- 
mented by strychninization of the homolateral projec- 
tion area, and is abolished by section of the corpus 
callosum. In the encéphale isolé preparation the 
transmitted contralateral response may facilitate or 
inhibit a normal homolateral evoked potential.—C. J. 
Smith. 

2027. Browne-Mayers, Albert N., & Kane, Fran- 
ces D. Studies in alpha blocking following elec- 
troconvulsive therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis.. 1955, 
121, 257-261—Analysis was made of the effects of 
problem solving on the dominant activity of the 
cerebral cortex as shown in electroencephalograms 
both before and following electrically induced con- 
vulsions. These electrical changes are described and 
their significance interpreted —N. H. Pronko. 

2028. Busnel, R. G., Chauchard, P., & Mazoué, 
H. (Institut national de la Recherche agronomique, 
Jouy-en-Josas, France.) Effet des ultrasons de 
haute fréquence sur le systéme nerveux des pois- 
sons. (The effect of high-frequency ultrasound on 
the nervous system of fish.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1955, 47, 129-130.— The chronaximetric method gives 
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evidence that in fish (Cyprinus carpio L.) ultrasonic 
vibrations exert an important effect. This effect 
differs from that observed in mammals in that it is 
diphasic, having a second inhibitory phase, and that 
there is a protective reflex serving to shield the nerves 
from the effects of ultrasound.—C. J. Smith. 

2029. Chauchard, P., Mazoué, H., & Lecoq, 
Raoul. L’action nerveuse centrale des hormones 
hypophysaires. (Central nervous action of hypo- 
physial hormones.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
130-132.—Anterior hypophysial extracts augment 
corticovisceral sympathetic chronaxie and diminish 
parasympathetic chronaxie; a reverse relation was 
observed for posterior hypophysial extracts. Evi- 
dence for direct action of hormones on higher brain 
centers is discussed with special reference to the 
stress system.—C. J. Smith. 

2030. Clare, Margaret H., & Bishop, George H. 
(Washington U. Med. Sch., St. Louis, Mo.) Prop- 
erties of dendrites; apical dendrites of the cat 
cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 85-98.— 
When the apical dendrites of cortical neurons are 
stimulated, conduction is not all-or-none and no ab- 
solute refractory period can be demonstrated. ‘This 
type of response is presumed to be a primitive one, of 
which the all-or-none spike is probably a specialized 
derivative. The activity of dendrites appears to be 
able to account for the potentials of the ECG.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

2031. Cotter, Walter C., Nauta, Walle J. H. 
Hueter, Theodor F., & Ballantine, H. Thomas, Jr. 
The response of the central nervous system to fo- 
cused ultrasound—experimental results. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 291-292.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

2032. Denny-Brown, D. & Chambers, R. A. 
Visuo-motor function in the cerebral cortex. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 288-289.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

2033. Dondey, Max, & Snider, Ray S. (North- 
western U. Sch. Med., Chicago, Ill.) Slow potential 
shifts following cerebellar stimulation. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 265-272—DC potentials were 
recorded from the cerebrum and thalamus during seiz- 
uring and non-seizuring states, and the influence of 
cerebellar stimulation was exerted upon this cerebral 
steady potential state. Cerebellar stimulation altered 
the steady state potential of the cortex, whether in a 
seizuring or non-seizuring state. Fast cerebellar 
stimulation (300/sec) is more effective than slow 
stimulation.—R. J. Ellingson. 


2034. Drever, James. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Some observations on the occipital alpha rhythm. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 91—97.—In order to 
test the hypothesis that the disappearance of the alpha 
rhythm during mental work is associated with the 
use of visual imagery “. . . occipital EEG records 
were taken from groups of early blind, late blind, and 
sighted subjects during the performance of two spatial 
tests. Since the test scores differentiated between 
the groups it was argued that the performance prob- 
ably involved a visual component. When the subjects 
were classified into the three suggested alpha-rhythm 
types, M, R, and P, the groups so obtained did not 
differ significantly from one another in terms of test 
Scores. This was regarded as negative evidence so 
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far as the hypothesis under investigation is concerned, 
especially since the alpha rhythm type supposedly as- 
sociated with prevalently visual imagery was found 
most frequently among the blind.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2035. Gage, R. M., & Gordon, G. (Oxford U., 
Eng.) The representation of cutaneous sense in 
the thalamus of the cat and monkey. Quart. J. 
exp. Physiol., 1954, 39, 279-304.— Electrical activity 
of single neural units in the thalamus of the cat and 
monkey was recorded following electrical stimulation 
of the saphenous nerve. Differential blocking was 
used to enable the investigation of different fiber 
groups in isolation. Effects of direct electrical stimu- 
lation of the nerve were compared with effects of 
bending hairs, pressure, and pinching or squeezing the 
saphenous skin area. The order of contralateral 
representation of tactile sense agrees with that found 
by other investigators. In addition, substantial ana- 
tomical overlap was found to occur between regions 
for face, fore limb, and hind limb. Ipsilateral repre- 
sentation of the hind leg was found in the cat's 
thalamus in a region corresponding to that for con- 
tralateral responses.—J. L. Brown. 

2036. Gellhorn, E., Riggle, C. M., & Ballin, H. 
M. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Summation, in- 
hibition, and proprioceptive reinforcement under 
conditions of stimulation of the motor cortex and 
their influence on the activity of single motor 
units. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 405-414.—In 
5 anesthetized macaques proprioceptive reinforcement 
(produced by stretching the muscle to be stimulated) 
was accompanied by an increase in the number of 
motor units discharging, but not in their individual 
rates. Cortical inhibition (produced by stimulating 
simultaneously the cortical sites of antagonistic 
muscles) produced a decrease in both these measures. 
Cortical summation (produced by stimulating cortical 
areas which activated the same muscles) was followed 
by an increase in both these measures.—4. C. Gold- 
stein. 

2037. Gerard, R. W. (U. Illinois, Med. Sch. 
Chicago.) The academic lecture: the biological 
roots of psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 
81-90.—The biological roots of psychiatry are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of neural units, neural 
patterns, sympathin and consciousness, memory and 
circuits, and consciousness and circuits.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2038. Gernandt, B. E, & Thulin, C.-A. (Sch. 
Med., Gothenburg, Sweden.) Reciprocal effects 
upon spinal motoneurons from stimulation of bul- 
bar reticular formation. J. Newrophysiol., 1955, 18, 
113-129.—These investigations “on the effects of 
specific repetitive bulbar-reticular-formation stimuli 
on the two-neuron stretch and the multi-neuronal 
flexor reflexes recorded from the ventral root" con- 
firm the results of Magoun concerning "the lack of 
discrimination of the bulbar reticular formation for 
reciprocal innervation," but also they demonstrate 
“that definite . . . reciprocal effects may be evoked 
from reticular stimulation in decerebrate cats. Stimu- 
lation of the medial reticular formation yielded an in- 
hibition of the reflex response evoked from the gas- 
trocnemius nerve whereas the corresponding stimulus 
facilitated the reflex discharge from the peroneal 
nerve. Stimulation of the lateral reticular formation 
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тау йч the opposite result.” 32 references.—P. 
atoosh. 


Ratoosi 

2039. Gloor, P. (Montreal Neurol, Inst, P.Q.) 
Electrophysiological studies on the connections 
of the amygdaloid nucleus in the cat. Part I: The 
neuronal organization of the amygdaloid pole 
tion system, EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 
242.— The connections of the amygdaloid complex 
were studied in 23 cats by the method of recording 
evoked responses to electrical stimulation of the 
amygdala. The subcortical projection areas of both 
the | inari e and cortico-medial subdivisions over- 
" widely, extending from the septum and the base 
of the head of the caudate nucleus back to the teg- 
mentum mesencephali, Cortical projection areas in- 
clude the anterior temporal and insular regions, the 
hippocampus. The functional significance of the data 
is discussed. —R. J. Ellingson, 

2040. Gloor, P. (Montreal Neurol. Inst., P.Q.) 
Electrophysiological studies on the connections of 
the amygdaloid nucleus in the cat. Part II: The 
electrophysiological pes of the amygdaloid 
proj on system, EEG clin, Neurophysiol., 1955, 

),243-264.— Changes in excitability in the amygda- 
loid projection system were studied using the method 
of single and repetitive shock stimulation to the 
amygdala. Recruitment, obliteration, and potentia- 
tion were observed. The significance of the findings 
is discussed.—R. J, Ellingson. 

2041. Goldstein, L. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) & 
Minz, B. L'action de l'adrénaline sur l'activité 
corticale du lapin normal Utilisation d'une 
méthode nouvelle d'évaluation des données corti- 
бено. (The action of adrenalin оп [cere- 
bral) cortical activity of the normal rabbit. Use of a 

new method of uation of corti phic data.) 

J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 180-181,—Using а 

new method of quantification of the electrocortico- 

gram (“tensio-activité,” T.A.), the authors report the 
effects of intravenous injection of adrenalin. The 

T.A, increases significantly in response to adrenalin, 

cortical changes DER. just quo to the augmenta- 

tion of blood pressure.—C. J. Smith, 

2042. Greer, Monte А. (V.A. Hosp., Long Beach, 
Calif.) Suggestive evidence of a primary "drink- 
ing center" in h; mus of the rat. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 89, 59-62.— The insertion 
of 2 bipolar, bilateral electrodes in the lateral hy; 
thalamus of the rat, followed by the passage of a 
current, led to violent drinking activity in a female 
rat. The electrodes were inserted at the level of 
the lower dorsomedian nucleus. The drinking be- 
havior was not secondary to diuresis but was an 
immediate and direct response to hypothalamic stimu- 
lation.—B. A. Maher. 

2043. Hamdi, Р. A. & Whitteridge, D. (Edin- 
burgh U., Scotland.) "The representation of the 
retia on the optic tectum of the pigeon. Quart. 
J. exp. Physiol, 1954, 39, 111-119.—Electrical re- 
sponses in the optic tectum of the pigeon were meas- 
ured in response to photic stimulation by 0.5° light 
flashes of I-msec duration. Res could be ob- 
tained from an area subtending 5° or a little less when 
the microelectrode was touching the cortex. The 
upper half of the visual field of the left eye was 
represented on the upper surface of the right optic 
tectum. Points nearer the horizontal plane in the 
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visual field were represented toward the lateral 
Separating upper and lower surfaces of the tectu 
Longer latencies were obtained when recording ft 
inner layers and responses from these layers fati 
relatively rapidly.—J. L. Brown. 


2044. Hicks, S. P. rnt Se Med. Sch., Bosto 
Mass.) The effects of ionizing radiation, certain 
hormones, and radiomimetic drugs on the devel 
ing nervous s J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 
43, Suppl. 1, 151-178.—Low doses of ionizing гайіаз 
tion bring about reproducible ape of nervous sys- 
tem malformations, When the dose of radiation is 
constant the pattern of malformation is determined. 
the time during development at which radiation is” 
given. The effects of nitrogen mustard and other 
drugs mimic those of radioactivity but the effects are 
less selective. Cortisone produces these and also skin 
and skeletal deformities. Two factors are important 
in the injuries produced: the inducing agent and the 
time of injury.—A, C. Goldstein. ү 

2045. Hyde, J., Riggle, C. M., & Gellhorn, E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The dependence of 
unit discharges on frequency and intensity of stim- 
ulation of the motor cortex in the macaque. J, 
cell, сотр. Physiol, 1954, 43, 293-310.—Oscillo- 
graphic recordings of single motor unit responses to 
cortical stimulation in area 4 showed that the fre 

uency of discharge of the single motor unit was cone 
ed to the range of 20 to 30 per second despite wide 
variations in the stimulus frequency. Increasing the: 
stimulus Abs oed or intensity led to recruitment of - 
new fibers which affected the amplitude of the muscle 
tension response. Asynchrony in muscle contraction 
resulted from differences in the discharge frequency 
of the individual neural units, Different cortical | 
sites for the same motor units differed in the fre- 
quency of stimulation producing maximal muscle re- 
sponse.—A, C. Goldstein. 

2046. Jasper, Herbert H. Correlates between 
psychological processes and the electricity activity 
& м brain. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 162-163,—АЬ-_ 

ract. 


2047. Keegan, Joseph G. Recent findings in 
general neurology. In Roback, A. A., Present-day — 
psychology, (see 30: 1823), 9-31.—Recent studies. 
are reviewed that stress the following four aspects of 
general neurological functioning: (a) localization of 

unction with particular reference to distinctions be 
tween old and new brain; (b) epithalamus and emo- 
tions ; uar MIS in peavicr Ө 2 
normal; ndings gleaned from lobotomy 
pial M. 36 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2048. Kennard, Margaret А. (U. British Co- 
lumbia Medical School, Vancouver.) Effect of bi- 
lateral ablation of cingulate area on behavior of 
cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 159-169.—Bilateral 
of the cingulate area in the frontal lobe pro- 
duces confused, perseverative, obsessive behavior and 
plasticity. , It also produces emotional changes 
that rage is more easily elicited. These changes do 
not appear after removal of any other cerebral corti- 
cal area, but may be intensified by the further 
removal of the frontal poles or of additional tissue 
from the mesial surface of the frontal poles. Bilateral 
ablation of the motor areas does not produce a con- - 
fused, plastic condition —P. Ratoosh. = 
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2049. Little, Kenneth B. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Effects of vagotomy on autonomic balance, Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1955, 17, 227-231.—"40 їс ulcer 
Ss receiving a vagotomy and 14 control 5s recei 
other types of operations were measured” before 
after surgery on 12 physiological measures, “An 
index of autonomic balance was computed for each 
S and the 2 groups compared on the 12 variables 
and on the index.” Selected results indicated the 
vagotomy was accompanied by decreased sympathetic 
neural activity. This finding is discussed in relation 
to the concept of stress —L. A, Pennington, 

2050. McCranie, E. James; Crasilneck, Harold 
B. & Teter, Henry R. The EEG in hypnotic age 
regression. Psychiat. Quart, 1955, 29, 85-88.— 
EEG's of 10 normal subjects before and durin, 
hypnotic age regression revealed no alterations o 
cerebral physiology —D, Prager. 

2051. Merlis, J. K., & Lombroso, C. Audio- 
motor mechanisms in extra-temporal cortex. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1955, 121, 287,—Abstract and dis- 
cussion, 

2052. Mundy-Castle, A, С, The alpha rhythm 
and rate of visual perception. Preliminary investi- 
gation, J. nat. Inst. pers. Res, Johannesburg, 1955, 
6, 38-43,—An investigation of the scanning hypothesis 
of a relationship between perception rate and alpha 
frequency (in the EEG) reveals significant correla- 
tions between: high alpha frequencies and no. of 

cometric figures accurately perceived, and high alpha 
requencies and no, of such figures subsequently 
recognized, No correlation was found between alpha 
frequency and по. perceived of circles or letters en- 
closed by circles, “It is concluded that these findings 
confirm the heuristic value of the scanning theory.” 
18 references.—J. L. Walker. 

2053. Mundy-Castle, A. C. Electrical responses 
of the brain in relation to behavior, Proc. Уо. Afr. 
psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 18-19.—Abstract. 

2054. Mundy-Castle, A. C. The EEG and men- 
tal activity. Proc. So. Afr. psychol, Ass., 1954, No. 
5, 16.—Abstract. 


cycles 
(Contribution to 


study of produced by a 
single stimulation.) C. R. Acad. Sei. Paris, ss, 


241, 249-25].— iments on the human 
and infra-human show clearly that a single [luminous] 
stimulation frequently produces — Ao 
responses, expressed in our experiments on t ra- 
human by = in the ic recording of a 
cortical excitation. 


It is doubtful that multiple re- 
sponses can participate in the construction of complex 
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с аз we have observed clearly in experiments on 
ауес : 


2057. Porter, В. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) Anti- 
conduction of vo in 


dromic lleys 
J. Neurophysiol, 1955, 18, 138-150,—The cortical 
origin of the fibers of the medullary pyramid was de- 
termined by antidromic stimulation in a m 
(Trichosmus vulpecula). The area from which re- 
D could be obtained was much more extensive 
n the traditional "motor" cortex and included al- 
most the whole of the first somatic sensory area. 
No contribution to the pyramidal tract was 
recorded from the second somatic area, 24 references. 
—P. Ratoosh, 


2058. Pribram, Karl H. wet U., New Haven, 

Conn.) Lesions of "fron fields” and de- 
response of baboons. J. refor. 1955, 

18, 105-112,—4 baboons were train: a vi 
pattern discrimination and in a delayed гез pat- 
tern, It was found that resection of the frontal eye 
fields (arcuate sulcus) causes a decrement in 
response performance and that aluminum h; 
implantations result in Jacksonian seizures and a 
decrement in delayed response performance. "The 
findings . . . indicate that lesions of the frontal 
fields do not impair delayed performance as drast: т] 
as lesions which also invade the dorsolateral fron 
granular cortex.”—P, Ratoosh, 


2059, Rosenblueth, A., Ramos, J, G, & 
R. The propagation of impulses in 
axons. J. cell. comp. Physiol, 1954, 43, 347-364,— 
This study undertook a more direct test of Lillie's 
theory of saltatory conduction in myelinated axons. 
Responses of single pv fibers in the fine 
cutaneous branches of the 7th spinal nerve were re- 
corded along the internodal segments, The character 
of the responses was in line with the theory of con- 
tinuous conduction in nerves and failed to suj the 
theory of saltatory conduction.—4. C. Goldst 

2060. Rosvold, Н. Enger, & Delgado, José М. R. 
Effect of electrical stimulation of the brain on 
behavior of monkeys. Acta psychol, 1955, 11, 163- 
164,—Abstract. 


2061. Satô, Kensuke, (Nagasaki U. Sch, Med, 


Japan.) On the rela the simple 
practical for e amplitude 
of the E.E.G. and the f. analysis. 
Folía hiat. neur. јар., 1954, 8, "It was 
shown that po jure си „Бы an 
several years ago, as simple practi 

method of determining the — of swells in 
EEG tracings and in records of other rhythmic bio- 

ical phenomena, 


e.g. respiratory movement, 
ete, із 
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eral change in the EEG recording. This consists of a 
decreased amplitude of the brain waves concomitant 
with a change in their rhythm which is generally ac- 
celerated. This transformation of the recording ap- 
pears in the absence of potential evoked in the somes- 
thetic cortex."—R. W. Burnham. 

2063. Schneider, J. A. (Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., Summit, N. J.) Further character- 
ization of central effects of reserpine. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1955, 181, 64-68.—Sham rage was produced 
in cats following the method of Bard. Administra- 
tion of reserpine to these animals counteracted the ap- 
pearance of sham rage. This and other experiments 
suggest that reserpine causes a central block or in- 
hibition of afferent impulses which normally stimulate 
the sympathetic activity rather than a direct depres- 
sion of diencephalic sympathetic centres.—J. P. 
Zubek. 

2064. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
P.Q.) Effect of intravenous chlorpromazine on 
the electroencephalogram. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 7, 306-308.—No specific EEG changes were ob- 
served in 11 Ss given 25 mgm intravenous chlor- 
promazine, nor did to significantly increase the fast 
activity produced by sodium amytal.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2065. Sheridan, F. P., Yeager, C. L., Oliver, W. 
A., & Simon, A. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) 
Electroencephalography as a diagnostic and prog- 
nostic aid in studying the senescent individual. 
J. Geront., 1955, 10, 53-59.—EEG recordings were 
made at repeated intervals on 147 men over the age 
of 55 who were hospitalized for presumptive chronic 
brain diseases of later life. Repeated EEG's show 
changes in individuals consisting of, “. . . increase 
or decrease in the basic alpha rhythm; change in gen- 
eral integration; change in amount of slow activity ; 
presence or absence of paroxysmal dysrythmia; 
change in symmetry ; variation in hyperventilation re- 
sponse; and change in location, quantity and quality 
of focal activity.” “Normal alpha activity is more 
likely to be associated with a good prognosis than is 
slow activity. However, predominantly slow activity 
is compatible with good intellectual preservation."— 
J. E. Birren. 

2066. Soulairac, A., Soulairac, M. L., & Teys- 
seyre, J. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) Modifications 
de l'activité spontanée du rat à la suite de lésions 
du cerveau antérieur. (Modifications of spon- 
taneous activity of the rat following lesions of the 
anterior cerebrum.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 
47, 278-282.—Lesions of the frontal region of the 
brain produced marked increases in activity-wheel 
scores in 10 out of 13 rats. Analysis of the histologi- 
cal reconstructions of the lesions revealed that cortical 
damage (limited chiefly to Rose’s area F) did not 
necessarily result in an increase in activity, but that 
destruction of subcortical structures (olfactory bulb, 
anterior commissure, or septum, although not the 
corpus callosum or corpus striatum) invariably was 
followed by increased spontaneous activity—C. J. 
Smith. 

2067. Spiegel, E. A, Wycis, H. T. Orchnik, 
C. W., & Freed, Н. (Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The thalamus and temporal orientation. Science, 
1955, 121, 771-772.—"Of the 30 cases studied [pa- 

tients who underwent thalamotomy principally for the 
relief of emotional disturbances or intractable pain], 
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19 showed more or less pronounced chronotaraxis 
[confusion in time], four showed disturbance of 
orientation in time and place, and seven had no such 
disorders. In most instances the chronotaraxis lasted 
only a few days or weeks; in only one case did it last 
6 months.” It “. . . does not seem possible to relate 
the mechanism involved in temporal orientation to 
single nuclei or their cortical connections. The ob- 
servations seem to be explained best by the assump- 
tion that multiple circuits participate in the mechanism 
of temporal orientation so that a lesion of a single 
thalamic nucleus produces only transitory disturb- 
ances.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2068. Stellar, Eliot. Hypothalamic mechanisms 
in motivated behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 147- 
148.—Abstract. 

2069. Tasaki, Ichiji, & Davis, Hallowell. (Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Elec- 
trical responses of individual nerve elements in 
cochlear nucleus to sound stimulation (guinea 
pig). J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 151-158.—Electrical 
responses were recorded from more than 80 elements 
in the cochlear nucleus of guinea pig with submi- 
croscopic electrodes. Spontaneous discharge rates 
could be increased by proper acoustic stimuli but could 
not be inhibited. Individual impulses could often be 
correlated with brief stimuli. Some elements were 
identified as axons of primary neurons; others, as 
axons of secondary neurons. Both groups showed 
sharp cut-offs at the upper boundaries of their re- 
sponse areas and a gradual fall of sensitivity on the 
low frequency side.—P. Ratoosh. 

2070. Téplov, B. M. Types d’activité nerveuse 
supérieure. (Types of higher nervous activity.) 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 138-140.—A bstract. 

2071. van Harreveld, A., & Russell, F. E. (Calif. 
Institute Tech., Pasadena.) lonic migration in iso- 
lated nerves. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 335- 
346.—Observations of sections of frog and lobster 
nerves showed that they lost 11.5% and 18.5% re- 
spectively of their potassium to the surrounding solu- 
tion. In the lobster nerve, the entire length of nerve 
participated in the loss but the two terminal thirds of 
the nerve actually maintained the potassium concen- 
tration of the middle third by giving up more potas- 
sium (26.5%). “These observations support the 
thesis that the injury potential causes a migration 
of sodium ions into the axoplasm through the cut 
ends . . . and a release of potassium ions through the 
mantle of the nerve fibers.” —A. C. Goldstein. 


(See also abstracts 1839, 1877, 1893, 2081, 2288, 2323, 
2471, 2611, 2988, 3293) 
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2072. Anderson, Charles D. (U. Portland, Ore.) 
The effect of subliminal salt solutions on taste 
thresholds. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 164— 
166.—Using human subjects, the effect of combining 
a subliminal sodium chloride concentration with su- 
crose was to lower the threshold for sucrose; sub- 
liminal calcium chloride increased the sucrose thresh- 
old. Calcium and sodium chloride combined raised 
the sucrose threshold.—L. I, O'Kelly. 

2073. Bakan, Paul Current theoretical ap- 
proaches to perception. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
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day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 57-75.—An account 
is given of contemporary theoretical trends in the 
field of perception. It is argued that the discrepant 
theories noted are a function of the beliefs entertained 
by the investigator as to what constitutes events re- 
quiring explanation, and what he regards as stimulus 
and what as response. 44 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2074. Basowitz, Harold. The effect of asym- 
metrical auditory stimulation upon perception of 
the upright. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 460-461. 
—Abstract. 


2075. Brockwell, John J. The influence of group 
interaction on normal and schizophrenic judg- 
ments of stimuli magnitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 454-455.—Abstract. 


2076. Bruner, John M. R. (4 School St., Groton, 
Mass.) Seasickness in a destroyer escort squad- 
ron. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 469-490. 
—“Data obtained from a questionnaire answered by 
699 men aboard an escort squadron revealed that 
about 13 percent of the men were habitually seasick, 
while 40 percent were never seasick. It appears that 
increasing sea experience is associated with a de- 
crease in incidence of chronic seasickness. Most of 
the affected subjects had had a history of air or car 
sickness." Predisposing factors and drug therapies 
are discussed.—G. H. Crampton. 


2077. Buttiglieri, Matthew William. The rela- 
tionship of manifest anxiety measures to perform- 
ance on perceptual speed tests. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 884.—Abstract. 


2078. Clausen, J., Gjesvik, A., & Urdal, A. Repe- 
tition effect in pain threshold determination. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 185-192.—Pain threshold was 
determined on forehead, arm, and leg on 20 S with 
the Wolff-Hardy-Goodell technique and standard pro- 
cedure. All three areas were so stimulated on each 
of three testing days but the sequence was so rotated 
that each area was tested first in one session. Fore- 
head had the highest, arm a somewhat lower, and the 
leg the lowest threshold. For all three areas the 
threshold was lowered significantly if it was de- 
termined immediately following the pain threshold 
determination of another area —M. J. Stanford. 


‚ 2079. Dulany, Don Edwin, Jr. Avoidance learn- 
ing of perceptual defense and vigilance. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 625-626.—Abstract. 


2080. Gibson, James J. Ordinal stimulation and 
the possibility of a global psychophysics. Acta 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 178-179.—Abstract. 

2081. Granit, Ragnar. Brain control of the sense 
organs. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 117-118.—Abstract. 

2082. Hall, K. R. L. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, 
Eng.) Relation of skin temperature to pain 
threshold. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 74-81.— 
"Subjects were 50 neurotic and depressed patients of 
both sexes, age range 20-79. Skin temperatures were 
recorded on the right hand until a steady level was 
reached, then radiant heat stimuli were applied to a 
blackened area of the left hand. Results showed a 
highly significant negative correlation between pain 
threshold and skin temperature level, while differ- 
ences due to age and sex were negligible. Drops in 
Skin temperature were a common reaction during pain 
testing."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2083. Hill, Harris E., Belleville, Richard E., & 
Wikler, Abraham. (U.S. Publ. Hlth Serv. Hosp., 
Lexington, Ky.) Studies on anxiety associated 
with anticipation of pain. II. Comparative effects 
of pentobarbital and morphine. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 602-608.—Experimental 
study of 72 male prisoner-patients indicated that "re- 
peated self-penalization for slow visuomanual reaction 
times produced a striking disruption of performance" 
(slowed reaction time). Administration of morphine 
reduced this disruption, while pentobarbital "appeared 
to enhance the effects of shock penalties.” These 
findings are discussed in relation to the problem of 
analgesia.—L. A. Pennington. 

2084. Hochberg, J. E., Haber, S. L., & Ryan, 
Т. A. (Cornell U., Ithaca, М. Y.) “Perceptual de- 
fense" as an interference phenomenon. Реғсер. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 15-17.—A. tachistoscopic recog- 
nition threshold for 14 5-letter nonsense syllables was 
determined for 8 Ss in each of three groups. Then 
the effect of a buzzer on the recognition threshold of 
7 syllables was determined for each S by comparing 
it with the recognition threshold for the remaining 7 
syllables without buzzer. With Groups A and B but 
not C, the buzzer had been paired with shock, inde- 
pendently of the syllables. With Groups A and C, 
during the test period the buzzer preceded the ex- 
posure of the syllable by 0.5 sec., while with Group 
B, it followed it by 0.1 sec. Recognition of the “buz- 
zer" syllables was poorer in the case of both Groups 
A and B, but not C. This was interpreted to mean 
that raised recognition thresholds for materials of 
"negative" stimulus value may simply be due to in- 
terference by competing disruptive responses.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2085. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) The reliability of olfactory thresholds 
obtained by sniffing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
289-290.—“To determine the reliability of olfactory 
thresholds obtained by sniffing, thresholds were ob- 
tained . . . from 24 Os, for 3 substances. Six thresh- 
olds were obtained for each substance by an ascending 
method of limits. The threshold reliabilities . . .” 
found warrant the conclusion that the method is an 
adequate technique for threshold studies—R. H. 
Waters. 

2086. Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) A study of the common chemical 
sense. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 696-698.—To 
test the hypothesis of a “common chemical sense” as 
distinct from cutaneous pain, 7 Os were subjected 
to mechanical, electrical, and chemical (piperidine) 
stimuli. Thresholds for pain before and after anes- 
thetization of the test area were determined. The 
data obtained do not support the hypothesis—R. Н. 
Waters. 

2087. Kruger, Lawrence; Feldzamen, Alvin N., 
& Miles, Walter R. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
A scale for measuring supra-threshold olfactory 
intensity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 117-123.— 
“The use of matching of olfactory intensities, ana- 
logous to the procedures used in vision and audition, 
is suggested as a means of measuring supra-thresh- 
old olfactory intensity. А scale based on various 
concentrations of n-heptanal diluted in benzyl benzoate 
is described, and its . . . units are presented. Pre- 
liminary results” are reported.—R. H. Waters. 
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2088. Lele, P. P., & Sinclair, D. С. (U. Oxford, 
Eng.) Observations on the reaction time to cu- 
taneous thermal stimuli. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, 120-124.—"Reaction times іп re- 
sponse to warm and cold contact stimuli can be shown 
to vary according to the intensity of the stimulus. 
It is desirable, and for thermal stimuli essential, to 
express stimulus intensities by measuring them from 
the threshold intensity and not from an absolute zero. 
Only in this way can legitimate comparisons between 
different areas, different sessions, and different sub- 
jects be drawn. Using threshold warm and cold 
stimuli it can be shown that thermal reaction times 
may vary from day to day, from site to site, and from 
subject to subject. It is not legitimate to изе thermal 
reaction times to derive figures purporting to repre- 
sent conduction velocities for thermal sensations."— 
M. L. Simmel. 

2089. Lugg, J. W. H., & Whyte, J. M. (U. Ma- 
laya, Singapore.) Taste thresholds for phenyl- 
thiocarbamide of some population groups. Ann. 
hum. Genet, 1955, 19, 290-311—A technique for 
estimating thresholds of taste for phenylthiocarbamide 
has been utilized in a study of 4 samples, each of 50 
subjects drawn from a civilized ethnic group in 
Malaya, the groups being Chinese, European, Indian 
(Tamil) and Malayan. Threshold values have been 
corrected for age and sex effects to the 32-yr.-old 
male as standard subject. ` The so-called *nontaster : 
taster” ratios found in the 4 samples were 0-02:0-98; 
0:196:0:804; 0:272:0-728; & 0-156:0-844, respec- 
tively. Differences between ratios of the Chinese and 
ratios of each of the other groups were statistically 
significant, as were differences found between the 
mean T.S.N. values of some of the “taster” fractions 
and the variances of T.S.N. values of some of the 
“taster” fractions. 23 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2090. Lysak, William, & Gilchrist, J. С. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Value, equivocality and goal 
availability as determinants of size judgments. J. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 

2091. McMurray, Gordon A. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Can.) Congenital insensitivity to pain 
and its implications for motivational theory. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 121-131—AlIl cases of 
congenital universal insensitivity to pain reported in 
the technical literature are considered, and criteria 
are expounded for the specification of the defect. 
There is no evidence of consistent defective person- 
ality development or lack of normal anxiety in these 
cases. The implications of normal development with- 
out pain for theories of the formation of human mo- 
tives (Mowrer’s, Hebb’s, Harlow’s, and McClel- 
land’s) are discussed. 34 references.—R. S. Davidon. 

2092. Michels, Walter C. & Helson, Harry. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) A reconciliation of the veg 
scale with Fechner's law. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 
67, 677-683.—Attempts to develop psychophysical 
ratio-scales by fractionation methods have failed to 
yield results that conform to Fechner's law. It is 
proposed that such agreement can be reached by an 

application of the authors' reformulation of the law. 
This proposal is carried out on Harper and Stevens' 
veg scale, “опе of the best determined ratio-scales."— 
R. H. Waters. 

2093. Michotte van den Berck, Albert. Percep- 

tion et cognition. (Perception and cognition.) Acta 
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psychol., 1955, 11, 70-91—A theory of perception, 
report of experiments in perception and interpretation 
of discordant stimuli. The perceptive event envisaged 
in all its complexity in an individual of some degree 
of development includes an element of personal ac- 
ceptance, refusal, faith or doubt, an indispensable con- 
sideration in studying his behavior. 23 references.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2094. Mosel, James N. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.), & Kantrowitz, Gerald. Ab- 
solute sensitivity to the glutamic taste. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 11-18.— The purpose of the study 
was to determine the absolute threshold of mono- 
sodium glutamate, and to gain some idea of the in- 
dividual differences in this sensitivity. The absolute 
threshold of this substance was determined using two 
criteria of report: (a) the concentration perceived 
as different from water (distinction threshold), and 
(b) the concentration perceived as glutamic in taste 
(recognition threshold). Individual differences were 
relatively small. The distinction thresholds were 
slightly smaller than the recognition threshold.— 
М. J. Stanford. 


2095. Nelson, Sherman Eugene. Psychosexual 
conflicts and defenses in visual perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 629-630.—Abstract. 


2096. Postman, Leo. Perception and verbal be- 
havior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 179-180.—Abstract. 


2097. Pustell, Thomas Edward. Cue and drive 
aspects of anxiety in relation to perceptual vigi- 
lance and defense. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
630.—Abstract. 


2098. Ratoosh, P. Issues and results in sensory 
psychology. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 33-56.—Various aspects of 
vision, hearing, smell, taste, the labyrinthine mecha- 
nism, skin senses, and the Weber-Fechner Law are 
considered in the light of recent studies in these areas. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


2099. Reenpää, Yrjö. Die Schwellenregeln in 
der Sinnesphysiologie und das psychophysische 
Problem. (The threshold rules in sense physiology 
and the psychophysical problem.) S.B. heidelberg. 
Akad. Wiss., Math.-naturwiss. Klasse, 1949, 13. Abh., 
16 p.—This paper is concerned with the problem, if 
and in what manner the discontinuous structure of 
the perceptual field influences the description of the 
perceived phenomenal world with the help of con- 
ceptual functional magnitudes. Having discussed and 
mathematically analysed an example from quantita- 
tive physiology of the senses, the author concludes 1. 
that in the area of the perceived phenomenal world 
thresholds exist, and consequently this world has the 
discontinuous structure, and 2. that also the structure 
of the conceptual, physical frame, stimulus-frame 
( Reizgebilde), reflecting the phenomenality, is linear 
and quantified owing to the postulate of isomorphy. 
—M. Choynowski. 

2100. Rhine, ]. В. Value of a “negative” experi- 
ment in extrasensory perception. Science, 1955, 
121, 808.—The point of whether “... a negative re- 
port has any generalization value” is raised with re- 
gard to an investigation reported by Smith and Can- 
non. “The Smith and Cannon experiment was, un- 
fortunately, not well designed as a research in ESP.” 
“One of the faults . . . lay in the curious device of 
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making all the targets (or stimuli) to be identified by 
the subject of one kind—an unnecessary deception 
that went against all rational expectation on the part 
of the participating subject."—S. J. Lachman. 

2101. Sokolov, E. N. The higher nervous ac- 
tivity and the problem of perception. Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 134-135.—Abstract. 

2102. Stevens, S. S. Subjective scales for the 
measurement of brightness and loudness. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 120-121.—Abstract. 

2103. Wallach, Hans. Memory effects in per- 
ception. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 180.—Abstract. 


2104. Watson, A. J. Perception. In Farrell, B. 
A., Experimental psychology, (see 30: 1811), 1-12.— 
A brief review of theory and data on the relationship 
between experience and perception. Experimental 
material of the Gestalt school, Hebb, Riesen, Senden, 
and Siegel is reviewed and evaluated.—E. G. Aiken. 


2105. Weiss, Karl Versuche mit Bienen und 
Wespen in farbigen Labyrinthen. (Experiments 
on bees and wasps in colored mazes.) Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1953, 10, 29-44.—Linear mazes consisting of 
alternating right and left doors were used with the 
separating walls painted so that blue normally in- 
dicated a door on the left and yellow a door on the 
right. Colored trails on the floor of the maze were 
also used. Bees were trained to master a maze of 
8-11 choice points. Bees were capable of respond- 
ing to color stimuli when colors were present from 
the beginning of training or when color cues were 
introduced later. Orientation depends on the direc- 
tional value of a color specifically in relation to the 
sidewall of the maze, in mazes with short blind alleys. 
In long blind alleys orientation was also shown by 
the angle the bees assumed on entering a blind alley. 
Bees and wasps behaved essentially in similar ways 
except that wasps ran somewhat faster and smoother 
than bees and were more subject to disturbances from 
the outside.—H. E. Adler. 


2106. Wenzel, Bernice М. (Barnard Coll., N. Y.) 
Olfactometric method utilizing natural breathing 
in an odor-free “environment.” Science, 1955, 121, 
802-803.—A. recently developed and tested method 
is described which surmounts certain objections to 
the Elsberg-Levy blast-injection techniques and the 
Zwaardemaker olfactometer. An inexpensive camera 
inodorata made of Plexiglas permits normal breath- 
ing. To test sensitivity “. . . controlled amounts of 
odor" are added “to air in the box. .. ." Research 
with the method is described and principal advantages 
of it are specified —S. J. Lachman. 


2107. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) The variability of auditory and 
visual absolute thresholds in time. J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 52, 111-147,Four experiments utilized devices 
for measuring auditory and visual threshold changes 
from day to day, within a day, within one hour at 
three-minute intervals, and within one hour and one- 
minute intervals. The data demonstrated reliable 
fluctuations of sensory activity in time, but the fluc- 
tuations in one modality were not clearly correlated 
with the fluctuations in another. 54 references.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 1825, 2010, 2067, 2279, 2328, 2462, 
2517, 2652, 2714, 2965, 3116, 3333) 
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2108. Adams, Oscar S. (Emory U.,Ga.) Stereo- 
gram decentration and stereo-base as factors in- 
fluencing the apparent size of stereoscopic pictures. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 54-68.—Changes in the 
apparent size of an object viewed stereoscopically fol- 
lowing changes in the separation of the two stereo- 
grams, decentration, and of binocular parallax, change 
in stereo-base, are studied in 2 experiments with 4 
Os. The first experiment shows that decentration 
produces an increase in the apparent size, the second, 
that an increase in the stereo-base decreases the ap- 
parent size. The results are interpreted as addi- 
tional evidence for the role of convergence in the 
determination of apparent visual size.—R. Н. Waters. 


2109. Adams, Oscar S., Chambliss, Davis J., & 
Riopelle, Arthur J. (Emory U. Atlanta, Ga.) 
Stimulus area, stimulus dispersion, flash duration, 
and the scotopic threshold. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 428-430.—‘This study presents further evidence 
to support the well-established finding that an in- 
crease in area and exposure time causes a decrease 
in the absolute scotopic threshold. In addition, the 
data indicate that spatial summation is essentially 
independent of the variables of area and duration 
within the range used in the experiment.’—J. Arbit. 


2110. Adams, Pauline Austin. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) The effect of past experience on the 
perspective reversal of a tridimensional cube. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1954, 57, 708-710.—A skeletal 
cube was observed monocularly until a reversal oc- 
curred. The eye was then covered and either the 
same or opposite eye was exposed after a 2-sec. in- 
terval. The results from 4 Ss show that the cube is 
seen in the reversed perspective or that the reversal 
took place rapidly after the interval of no stimulation. 
This supports the hypothesis that previous experience 
does influence this form of perception.—R. Н. Waters. 


2111. Aserinsky, Eugene. Effects of illumina- 
tion and sleep upon amplitude of electro-oculo- 
gram. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 542-546.— 
Dark and light adaptation of the eye significantly 
alter the amplitude of the electro-oculogram, but the 
changes do not appear to parallel the temporal course 
of retinal adaptation. The EOG amplitude of the 
dark-adapted eye decreases with subsequent testing 
under the conditions of alternating light and dark 
adaptation trials. Sleep may increase the EOG am- 
plitude above a presleep minimum level, but it is not 
known whether this effect is due entirely to a diurnal 
increase of eye movement velocity or to an increase 
of the d.c. potential of the eye. The interpretation of 
the results of other investigations is discussed in 
view of the possible variability of the electro-oculo- 
gram as a result of changes in the magnitude of the 
resting potential of the eye which occurred unin- 
tentionally.—S. Renshaw. 


2112. Attneave, Fred. d AFB, San An- 
tonio, Tex.) Perception of place in a circular field. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 69-82.—A total of 64 Os 
were required to reproduce from memory the position 
of points presented on a circular screen. Constant 
and variable errors for the 91 positions presented 
were computed. The data show that variable errors 
decrease near landmarks, such as the center and 
periphery of the circle, and that constant errors are 
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їп a direction away from the landmarks—R. Н. 
Waters. 

2113. Bartkowiak, W. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) The ability of tortoises to discriminate 
colour saturations. Bull. int. Acad. Cracovie, (Acad. 
pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math. et Nat., Ser. B (II), 1949, 
21-58.—The author succeeded in proving that water 
tortoises discriminate pure colors from their various 
saturations with white or black and various satura- 
tion-degrees of chromatic colors from various degrees 
of gray. This ability differs in various parts of the 
spectrum, These animals choose most frequently the 
saturations which approximate most closely the train- 
ing saturation. The orange-colored fat corpuscles 
of the tortoise retina act as color-filters. 31 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 

2114. Baumgardt, Ernest. (Laboratoire de Physi- 
ologie générale à la Sorbonne, Paris, France.) Un 
cas d’achromatopsie atypique. (A case of atypical 
achromatopsia.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 83- 
87.—In a further study of one of Weale's (see 28: 
7037) subjects, it is reported that this achromat has 
a very mild photophobia, superior visual acuity, nor- 
mal electroretinogram, normal visual field, and a 
fundus free of discernible pathology. Spectral sensi- 
tivity of central vision was only an eighth of normal 
in the red, and nine times normal in the blue-green. 
Extrafoveal sensitivity curves were normal. The 
difficulty of attributing such cases to postreceptor 
structures is discussed.—C. J. Smith. 

2115. Bender, Morris B. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) The eye-centering system; a theo- 
retical consideration. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 685-699.—The thesis is developed by 
reference to clinical and experimental material “that 
there is a mechanism which centers the eyes.” 46 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

2116. Benoit, Paul H., Cornu, Lucienne, & Go- 
nella, Jean. (Faculté des Sciences de Marseille, 
France.)  L'électrorétinogramme est-il produit 
uniquement par les photorécepteurs? (Is the elec- 
troretinogram produced exclusively by photorecep- 
tors?) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 91-94.—The 
electroretinogram (ERG) of the excised frog eye 
after application of acetylcholine or cocaine is studied 
in an attempt to dissociate the b and d waves into two 
components. The fact that dissociation occurs (al- 
though only under very favorable conditions) is in- 
terpreted as confirmation of the hypothesis that neural 
elements contribute to the ERG.—C. J. Smith. 

2117. Bitterman, M. E., Tyler, D. W., & Elam, 
Claude B. (U. Texas, Austin.) Simultaneous and 
successive discrimination under identical stimu- 
lating conditions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 237- 
248.—"Recent research on the factors affecting the 
relative difficulty of simultaneous and successive 
discrimination is reviewed, and an experiment is 
reported in which the two types of problem were 
studied under identical stimulating conditions. The 
results reveal a variety of discriminative processes, 
distinct yet interrelated, of which theoretical account 
must be taken."—R. H. Waters. 

2118. Boles-Carenini, B. Del comportamento 
del senso cromatico in relazione all'età. (Be- 
haviour of the colour sense in relation to age.) Алт. 
Ottal., 1954, 80, 451-458.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
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2119. Burian, Hermann M., & Allen, Lee. Me- 
chanical changes during accommodation observed 
by gonioscopy. А.М.А. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 
66-72.—Using slit lamp gonioscopy, the angular 
changes in position of structures in the anterior seg- 
ment of the eye were measured during accommoda- 
tion. The trabecular zone showed "subtle though 
definite" changes in texture and color with accommo- 
dation change. Also the angulation between the 
central and peripheral parts of the lens capsule be- 
comes more acute, with a reduction of tension in the 
periphery of the vitreous. An optically empty space 
was observed in the region of the canal of Petit dur- 
ing accommodation. All observations "support the 
Helmholtz theory of accommodation.”—S. Renshaw. 


2120. Burnham, Robert W., & Clark, Joyce R. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) A test of 
hue memory. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 164-172.— 
A hue memory test consisting of 20 chips from the 
Farnsworth-Munsell hue series (S is required to select 
a same-hued chip after brief exposure of each test 
chip) was developed. Test-retest reliabilities for two 
groups were .68 and .59, Item data and correlations 
with the Woods Color Aptitude Test and the ISCC 
CAT are presented. “Neither the present test nor 
Woods’ test is a valid substitute for the ISCC CAT. 
. . . By itself, the present test is certainly valid as a 
test of hue memory since it is a direct test of im- 
mediate memory for hue dissociated from the factor 
of configuration.” —P. Ash. 


2121. Cashell, G. T. W. Fixation disparity. 
Trans. ophthal. Soc. U. K., 1954, 74, 281-296.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3469.) 


2122. Cavanagh, Peter. The Ishihara Test and 
defects of colour vision. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 
43-57.—The literature on the Ishihara test is briefly 
reviewed, and the nature of defects in color vision is 
discussed. It is concluded that the test is a good 
rough device for screening red-green defectives, and 
one of the best pseudoisochromatic tests, but no at- 
tempt should be made to use the test to classify sub- 
jects as to type or extent of color defect—G. S. Speer. 


2123. Chaplin, James P. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) Sex differences in the perception of auto- 
kinetic movement. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 149- 
155.—Male and female subjects reacted significantly 
different to several types of geometric figures pre- 
sented as autokinetic stimuli under two sets of experi- 
mental conditions. The differences found to be sig- 
nificant were for latency and extent of movement, but 


none were found for the direction of movement.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


2124. Charnwood, —. An answer to the sup- 
pression theory. Brit. orthop. J., 1954, 11, 32-37. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3470.) 


2125. Clausen, Johs; Urdal, Asbjorn, & Gjesvik, 
Arnljot. Relation between the sensitivity for elec- 
trical stimuli and adaptation state for the eye. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 251-259.— The inference the 
authors draw from their data is that two different 
mechanisms must be assumed for explanation of the 
relation between adaptation states and electrically 
produced flickering. They suggest that these two 
mechanisms might well be the cone and rod mecha- 
nisms.—4M. J. Stanford. 
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2126. Colgan, Carroll M. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Critical flicker frequency, age, and intelli- 
gence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 711-713.—The 
CFF and scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale obtained from 2 groups of elderly, 65— 
80, and 81-95 yr. old, respectively, males were com- 
pared. The comparison revealed that in these Ss 
CFF is more closely related to intelligence test scores 
than to chronological age.—R. H. Waters. 

2127. Conklin, Jack E. (Montana State Coll., 
Bozeman.) А note on the measurement of auto- 
kinetic movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 144— 
145.—The technique for the measurement of auto- 
kinetic movement proposed by Bridges and Bitterman 
is criticized and suggestions made for its improve- 
ment.—R. H. Waters. 

2128. Coppinger, N. W. (VA Center, Wads- 
worth, Kans.) The relationship between critical 
flicker frequency and chronologic age for varying 
levels of stimulus brightness. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 
48-52—A group of 120 men in the age range 20 
through 79 was tested for the frequency at which 
fusion occurred for a binocularly viewed flickering 
light. The test or stimulus light had a light-dark 
ratio of .5 and subtended a visual angle of 44 min. 
The fusion frequency was determined for three differ- 
ent levels of stimulus brightness: .09, .54, and 1.74 
ml, The fusion threshold decreases significantly with 
age. The difference between the fusion frequency 
for young and elderly subjects is greatest at high 
brightness levels.—J. E. Birren. 

2129. Coules, John. (Boston U., Mass.) Effect 
of photometric brightness on judgments of dis- 
tance. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 19-25.—Relative 
distance judgments under binocular and monocular 
conditions were obtained using the method of con- 
stant stimuli and the up-down method. It was found 
that brightness is a factor in judgments of distance 
under both viewing conditions. No consistent re- 
sults were obtained between the brightness level and 
the point of subjective equality for a given bright- 
ness ratio.—J. Arbit. 

2130. Cox, Jerome R., Jr. How quiet must it be 
to measure normal hearing? Noise Control, 1955, 
1(1), 25-29.—Background noise may interfere with 
audiometric measurements, especially when there is 
little or no hearing loss. Greatest interference occurs 
near threshold. For accurate measurements back- 
ground noise should be so low additional quieting 
will not reduce threshold. Curves showing levels of 
background noise that meet this criterion are given 
for several degrees of hearing loss. Limitations of 
these curves are discussed.—P. D. Coleman. 

2131. Crampton, G. H., & Armington, J. C. 
Area-intensity relation and retinal location in the 
human electroretinogram. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
181, 47-53.—Photopic and scotopic electroretinograms 
were obtained for a variety of stimulus areas focused 
concentrically about the fovea. It was found that 
the photopic response gives a curvilinear reciprocal 
area-intensity relation, area being a somewhat more 
effective variable than intensity in determining the 
magnitude of response. The scotopic response offered 
a linear reciprocal relationship between area and in- 
tensity, with the relative effectiveness of area and 
intensity depending upon the magnitude of response 
taken into consideration. The differences between 
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photopic and scotopic functions were not extremely 
great—J. P. Zubek. 

2132. Davis, C. Jane, & Jobe, Frederick W. 
(Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 
'The variation of visual characteristics in school 
children as measured by the Ortho-Rater. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1955, 32, 251-258.—The Ortho-Rater was 
used to identify school children with visual problems. 
A referral standard which gave equal emphasis to 
each of the visual skills measured by the Ortho-Rater 
was used for elementary school grades. “It was de- 
signed to fail the lowest 10 to 15% on each individual 
test on the theory that it is always a handicap to be 
excelled by 90% of the population on any skill.” A 
separate standard was used for high schools while the 
industrial standard covering desk jobs was found 
adequate for college students. More than 100,000 
records were analyzed. It is suggested “. . . that 
about 30% of the school population could benefit by 
eye care."—T. Shipley. 

2133. Dvorine, Israel. (2328 Eutaw Place, Balti- 
more, Md.) Preliminary report on the diagnostic 
efficiency of the second edition of the Dvorine 
Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates. Amer. J. Optom., 
1955, 32, 259-261—A preliminary report is pre- 
sented on 112 males and 100 females ranging in age 
from 7 to 68 years. 12.5% of the males and 1% of 
the females failed the test in its present form. The 
percentages of misclassification of each individual 
plate (14 in all) were shown to be low. “An im- 
portant point in this study is the fact that all patients 
were examined in a light environment closely re- 
sembling the average refracting room, without the 
use of a special daylight illuminant."—T. Shipley. 


2134. Evans, Ralph M. The expressiveness of 
color. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 224-225.—Abstract. 


2135. Farnsworth, Dean. Methodological re- 
quirements in the study of normal and defective 
color vision. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 223.—Abstract. 


2136. Fischer, F. P., & Wagenaar, J. W. Bin- 
ocular vision and fusion movements. Documenta 
ophthal 1954, 7-8, 359-391—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(4), abs. 3471.) 

2137. Gebhard, J. W., Mowbray, G. H., & By- 
ham, C. L. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Difference-limens for photic intermittence. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 49-55.—"'Difference-limens 
for visual intermittence were measured in the range 
of one to 45 cps. The standard deviations obtained 
varied from 0.02 to 0.41 cps. and the relative differ- 


i F р 
ence-limens, computed from the average devia- 


tions were from 0.005 to 0.024. This surprising 
capacity of the eye to react to differences in intermit- 
tence resulted in 375 just noticeable differences in a 
range of only 45 cps.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2138. Gibson, James J., Purdy, Jean, & Law- 
rence, Lois. (Cornell U., Ithaca, М. Y.) A method 
of controlling stimulation for the study of space 
perception: the optical tunnel J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 1-14.—“A method is described for inducing 
and controlling a perception of surface and space. 
Conclusions are: (a) There is evidence that surface 
quality depends on the density of transitions in the 
optical stimulus. When the transitions are absent, 
surface quality disappears. (b) There is evidence 
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that the gradient of texture density in isolation need 
not always determine the qualities of slant and re- 
cession. It is ambiguous, but only with respect to the 
members of a family of surfaces. (c) There is evi- 
dence that the gradients of textural disparity and 
motion can determine the qualities of slant and reces- 
sion. Presumably when the gradients are concomi- 
tant, ambiguity is removed.”—J. Arbit. 

2139. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effect of attitude upon the perception 
of size. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 173-192.—The 
perceived size of objects placed at different distances 
was recorded from 32 to 36 Ss under 2 instructional 
sets; one for matching “objective” size and one for 
matching “retinal” size. The distance of the objects, 
isosceles triangles 42, 54, 66, and 78 in. in base and 
altitude, varied from 100 to 4000 ft. from the S. 
Matches were made on a variable triangle set 100 ft. 
from S. Instructions were found effective. “Objec- 
tive” instructions resulted in matches which increase 
in size with distance, exceeding size-constancy. "Reti- 
nal" instructions result in matches which decrease in 
size with distance. The results are consistent with 
previous findings.—R. H. Waters. 

2140. Gloning, I., Gloning, K., & Weingarten, K. 
Über optische Halluzinationen. (Visual hallucina- 
tion.) Wien. Z. Nervenheilk., 1954, 10, 58-66.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3555.) 


2141. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Luminosity 
curves for normal and dichromatic subjects. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 114-115.— Abstract. 


2142. Grodzitiska, N. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) Influence of moulting on the ability of 
colour-discrimination of the water-snake Tropi- 
donotus natrix L. Bull. Int. Acad. Cracovie, 
(Acad. pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Mathzet Nat. Ser. B (II), 
1948, 225-236.—In the premoulting period the ability 
of colour discrimination of the water-snake Tropi- 
donotus natrix L. undergoes a fundamental change 
owing to the histologic-morphological changes in the 
snake's eyes, manifested by a clouding of the cornea. 
This ability has been expressed numerically with the 
aid of an index which is the function of the number 
of correct responses during training, of the number 
of colours from among which the snake has to choose 
simultaneously, and of the distance between these 
colours in Ostwald’s 24-degree scale of coloured 
papers. This index, calculated on a basis of 838 
tests, amounts to 40-46 for the intermoulting periods, 
while in the premoulting ones it drops, on the aver- 
age, to 7. 8 references.—M. Choynowski. 

2143. Grunewald, Karl, & Hapten, Klas. (U. 
Lund, Sweden.) On Gestaltpsychology as a clue 
to a possible source of error in examination of the 
colour-sense. Acta Ophthalmol., 1954, 32, 425-430. 
—Eight patients whose color vision is normal as 
measured with Nagel’s anomaloscope failed pseudo- 
isochromatic tests apparently because of an inability 
to distinguish figure from ground due to brain lesion. 

—М. М. Berkun. 

2144. Gunter, Ralph. Does the cat have color 
vision? Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 115-116.— Abstract. 

2145. Hartline, H. K. The excitation of visual 


receptors and the patterns of nervous activity in 
the eye. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 118-119.—Abstract. 
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2146. Hochberg, Julian E, & McAlister, Ed- 
ward. (Cornell U., Ithaca, М. Y.) Relative size 
vs. familiar size in the perception of represented 
depth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 294-296.—Recent 
interpretations of depth perception rely heavily on 
familiar size as a monocular cue. In these accounts 
relative size, a cue independent of past experience, has 
been frequently confounded with familiar size. The 
role of relative size as a monocular cue was demon- 
strated. Its effects must be separated from those of 
familiar size.—R. Н. Waters. 


2147. Hochberg, Julian E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.), & Triebel, William. Figural after-effects 
with colored stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
133-135.—The model developed by Köhler and Wal- 
lach was used in a test for figural after-effects with 
colored stimuli. “The present conclusions are that 
chromatic differences can neither modify nor generate 
the phenomenal after-effect.” Some implications are 
discussed.—R. H. Waters. 

2148. Ivanoff, Alexandre, & Bourdy, Clotilde. 
Au sujet de l'existence d'une convergence binocu- 
laire nocturne. (The existence of a nocturnal bin- 
ocular convergence.) С. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1954, 
238, 1537-1539.—Data are presented for 7 observers 
to show that binocular convergence in scotopic vision 
tends toward a limiting value as luminance is de- 
creased from 10-? to 10-9 nits. “This phenomenon 
could explain the existence of ‘nocturnal presbyopia,’ 
which would be actually a lack of convergence such 
as that in ‘nocturnal myopia,’ due to an increase in 
the convergence of the crystalline lens following 
nocturnal binocular convergence."—R. W. Burnham. 


2149. Jaffe, Robert. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Kinesthetic after-effects following cerebral 
lesions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 668-676.— 
Twenty experimental Ss and 20 normal controls were 
tested for kinesthetic after-effects on judgments of 
the apparent width of a 2-in. standard strip follow- 
ing interpolated stimulation with 1- and 4-in. wide 
strips. The 20 experimental Ss were brain-injured 
veterans, 10 with and 10 without sensory impairment. 
No significant differences between the performances 
of the two groups were found. This result is in- 
terpreted as contradicting the satiation hypothesis of 
Kohler and Wallach.—R. H. Waters. 


2150. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, М. Y.) Some 
quantitative aspects of an opponent-colors theory. 
l. Chromatic responses and spectral saturation. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 546-552. —" Saturation 
discrimination is assumed to be dependent on the 
ratio of chromatic to achromatic components in the 
Sensory response to a given wavelength. The usual 
methods of measurement do not, however, permit in- 
dependent control of the chromatic and achromatic 
variables. On the basis of an opponent-colors theory 
of vision, a method is described for measuring directly 
and separately the spectral distributions of the chro- 
matic components. A series of experiments is re- 
ported in which this method was used to obtain 
measures of the paired chromatic responses associated 
with the four primary spectral hues. Results are re- 
ported for two observers, 1? foveal test field, for an 
equal brightness spectrum (10 mL), and a neutral 
state of adaptation (10 mL). The measured chro- 
matic responses, together with achromatic (lumi- 
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nosity) functions measured earlier for the same ob- 
servers, are used to predict the form of the spectral 
saturation discrimination function."—F. Ratliff. 

2151. Karstien, H.-D. Über das Verhalten von 
Akkommodation und Konvergenz nach Vesti- 
bulariscreizung. (Accommodation and convergence 
after vestibular stimulation.) о. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1954, 155, 574-587.— (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(4), abs. 2969.) 

2152. Katz, Milton S., & Schwartz, Ira. (U.S. 
Naval Med. Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) New 
observation of the Pulfrich effect. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 523-524.—“The Pulfrich effect has 
been characterized as a perception of depth produced 
by image disparity when the stimulus to one eye is 
less bright than that to the other. A method has been 
devised which permits ostensible binocular vision but 
gives a monocular stimulation to each eye in succes- 
sion, so that no portion of the pathway of the oscil- 
lating stimulus is visible to both eyes at the same time. 
Under this condition, the perception of depth is still 
reported, thus damaging the latency hypothesis based 
on binocular vision as an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon.” —F. Ratliff. 

2153. Kilpatrick, F. P. Recent experiments in 
perception. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1954, 16, 420— 
425.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2941.) 

2154. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. (U.S. Naval Med. 
Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) Sensitivity of the 
eye to spectral radiation at scotopic and mesopic 
intensity levels. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 507— 
514.—"Spectral sensitivity curves were established 
for three intensity levels above scotopic threshold 
with a two-degree field placed ten degrees from fixa- 
tion against a dark surround. These curves are com- 
pared with the minimum scotopic luminosity curve 
determined for the same retinal position for each 
observer. The results showed that (1) there is a 
range of intensities over which relative spectral sensi- 
tivity does not change appreciably from the scotopic 
luminosity function, (2) there are irregularities in 
these mesopic curves which may be attributed to 
cone activity, and (3) the first change in spectral 
sensitivity with increased intensity is found in the 
long-wavelength half of the spectrum."—F. Ratliff. 

2155. Köhler, Ivo. Experiments with prolonged 
optical distortions. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 176-178. 
—Abstract. 

2156. Krauskopf, John. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The magnitude of figural after-effects as a func- 
tion of the duration of the test-period. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 67, 684-690.—The magnitude of fig- 
ural after-effects decreases with the length of the 
test-period. This finding seems contradictory to the 
Kóhler-Wallach theory of satiation and at the same 
time presents certain difficulties for the theory pro- 
posed by Osgood & Heyer.—R. H. Waters. 

2157. Kristofferson, Alfred Boyd.  Foveal in- 
tensity discrimination as a function of area and 
Shape. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 633-634.— 
Abstract. 

2158. Kugelmass, Solomon, & Landis, Carney. 
(Columbia U., New York.) The relation of area 
and luminance to the threshold for critical flicker 
frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 1-19.—The 
relationship between CFF, area and luminance of 
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test-patch and frequency was studied with 3 Os. Im- 
portant findings are that an approximately straight 
line relation holds between CFF and area of test- 
patch between 1.27° and 5° of visual angle, that this 
becomes negatively accelerated beyond 6°, that no 
discontinuities in this relationship can be associated 
with retinal histology, and that frequency in cycles 
per second, log I in millilamberts, and log A in square 
mm. generate a curved tri-dimensional surface.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2159, Law, О. Thomas. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Preference in the rat for vertical 
or horizontal stripes after training on a white- 
black discrimination. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 
714-716.—Fourteen rats were trained on a black- 
white discrimination. Half jumped to white positive, 
half to black positive. Later, given 20 trials to jump 
to vertical or horizontal striations, the animals trained 
to white positive jumped significantly more frequently 
to the vertical striation. Similarly the horizontal 
striation was preferred by the animals trained to black 
positive.—R. H. Waters. 

2160. Leibowitz, Herschel. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) Some factors influencing the variability of 
vernier adjustments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
266-273.—The relation between variability of vernier 
adjustments and luminance is examined with the 
following results: (1) Variability decreases as a 
negatively accelerated function with increase in lu- 
minance, (2) this relation is unaffected by reversing 
luminance of test-object and ground, by rotation of 
test-object, or by individual differences, (3) when 
test-object is oriented 45? from vertical, variability is 
increased by 20%.—R. Н. Waters. 

2161. Leibowitz, H., Myers, Nancy A., & Chinetti, 
P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The role of simul- 
taneous contrast in brightness constancy. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 15-18.—“Luminance matches were 
obtained between a 1? square test field viewed under 
variable illuminance and a photometric field of the 
same size, . . . When the background against which 
the test field is viewed is either ‘black’ or a ‘gray’ 
of the same reflectance as the test field, the matches do 
not differ greatly from predictions based on energy 
relationships."—J. Arbit. 

2162. Luria, Saul Martin. Retinal summation 
and inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 886. 
—Abstract. 

2163. Liischer, Albert Josef. Beitrag zur ob- 
jektiven Sehschárfenbestimmung. (Contribution to 
the objective examination of visual acuity.) Ophthal- 
mologica, 1955, 129, 116-128.—The optimal conditions 
of the objective examination of visual acuity accord- 
ing to Goldmann are determined, The methods of 
Goldmann and Gunther for objective determination 
of visual acuity are compared with each other; the 
former is more accurate and simpler. Failures are 
rare and occur in both methods with approximately 
equal frequency. English and French summaries.— 
S. Renshaw, 

2164. Lybrand, William A., Andrews, T. G., & 
Ross, Sherman. (U. Maryland, College Park.) 
Systemic fatigue and perceptual organization. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 704-707.—Performance 
on Kohs Block Designs, the Miiller-Lyer Ilusion, and 
a Hidden Figures test was used as an index of per- 
ceptual organization. Fatigue was induced by the 
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loss of one night’s sleep or by a 5-mile march with a 
40 lb. pack. A 2 х2 factorial design was employed 
with 48 college undergraduates. Results vary some- 
what with the task and condition but are such as to 
justify the hypothesis that “perceptual organization is 
more efficient after mild physical activity and less ef- 
ficient after sleep deprivation.’ This supports the 
additional hypothesis that perceptual organization is 
a category that is sensitive to systemic fatigue.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2165. Manas, Leo. (Chicago Coll. Optom., Ill.) 
The inconstancy of the ACA ratio. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 304-315.—A review of the evidence 
for the variability of the ACA ratio is presented. 
Anatomy, visual development, reactions to induced 
phorias, orthoptics, and certain consequences of 
ametropia all yield evidence for the inconstancy of 
this ratio, Furthermore, an experimental study over 
а 5 week period, with N = 2, corroborates the clinical 
findings in that significant variations in the ACA 
ratio do occur in time due to changes in the internal 
and/or external environment of the patient. 18 
references.—T. Shipley. 


2166. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona, 
Tuscon.) The satiational theory of figural after- 
effects. J. gen. Psychol. 1954, 51, 83-91.—Since 
Kóhler's satiational theory of figural after-effects 
had not been tested, the purpose of the study was to 
provide additional evidence either for or against the 
theory. It was believed that if this theory was cor- 
rect, figural after-effects from complex figures should 
be greater than those from pragnant figures, The 
results of the investigation did not support this belief 
and thus seem to mediate against an acceptance of 
the satiational theory.—M. J. Stanford. 


2167. Marquez, Manuel. More about true and 
false torsion. Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 137-140. 
Іп true torsion, the vertical axis is inclined inward 
(intorsion), or outward (extorsion). But the re- 
verse is not true and it does not follow that there is 
torsion when the vertical axis is inclined inward or 
outward. In true torsion the rotation is around an 
antero-posterior axis of the eye. In false torsion 
the rotation is around an axis in Listing’s plane. In 
true torsion the vertical axis and the vertical meridian 
of the cornea and of the retina all tilt in the same 
direction. In false torsion the vertical axis tilts 
inward or outward without turning on an antero- 
posterior axis, but around oblique axes in Listing’s 
plane. The corneal meridians and the retinal me- 
ridians are tilted in opposite directions: those of the 
cornea are opposite to the direction of gaze, those of 
the retina in the same direction as the direction of 
gaze. These are truths based on experiments and 
confirmed by reasoning —S. Renshaw. 

2168. Mayer, Jack J., & Zaccaria, Michael A. 
(Trinity U., San Antonio, Tex.) The evaluation 
of a color-naming test for color blindness. J. 


appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 160-163——A simple color- ` 


naming test for color blindness was developed using 
the Eastman Color Temperature Meter, and compared 
with three other color-vision tests: the Farnsworth- 
Munsell 100-Hue Test, AO Pseudo-Isochromatic 
Plates, and Freeman Illuminant-Stable Color Vision 
Test on a sample of 100 Ss. “The data indicated that 
there was fairly high agreement among the American 
Optical, Eastman and Freeman tests. . . . The corre- 
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lations of the Farnsworth with the other three tests 
were somewhat lower, indicating that the Farnsworth 
is apparently measuring factors not measured by the 
other tests. . . . It is significant that high correlations 
were obtained between naming and color competence.” 
—P. Ash. 

2169. Michaels, David D. Optometric diagnosis. 
Part II. General considerations of testing pro- 
cedures. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 1103-1109.—“The 
purpose of this paper has been to call attention to a 
variety of factors which may influence the validity 
and reliability of human measurements. A number of 
techniques . . . which тау... increase the objec- 
tivity of the observations have been pointed out. 
It was shown that although few patients can be con- 
sidered trained observers one may design the test 
situation in such a manner as to approach this ideal." 
Techniques for doing this may be gleaned from engi- 
neering psychology.—T. Shipley. 

2170. Michal, F. V. (Visual fatigue.) Čsl. 
Ofthal., 1954, 10, 362-367.—1n Czech. (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2971.) 

2171. Morris, A., McGuire, Frederick L., & Van 
Cott, Harold Р. (0. 5. Naval Med. Res. Lab., New 
London, Conn.) Accuracy of the Macbeth il- 
luminometer as a function of operator variability, 
calibration, and sensitivity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 45, 525-530.—“The accuracy of the Macbeth 
illuminometer was studied by measuring a known 
source. The mean of a number of measurements from 
a number of operators gives a precise estimate of 
brightness. The most adequate measures are ob- 
tained when ‘calibration’ amperage of the working 
lamp is carefully determined and maintained with 
precision. To establish the relation between the 
sensitivity of the eye and brightness measurements, 
the difference thresholds for lighter and darker were 
determined. The close similarity of the curves for 
the threshold data and for the brightness measure- 
ments demonstrates that ‘match’ judgments are es- 
sentially discriminations of ‘lighter’ and 'darker'."— 
F. Ratliff. 

2172. Newhall Sidney M. (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, М. Y.) Chromatic perceptions 
of achromatic presentations. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
51, 277-289.—A. case of color perceptions of achro- 
matic pictures in a man in his late seventies is dis- 
cussed. He had done a great deal of retouching and 
fine color tinting of black-and-white photographs. 
No physiological abnormalities were found but a 
condition of deuteranomalous trichromatism was pres- 
ent. It was suggested that this might be a case of 
conditioned color response.—4M. J. Stanford. 


„2173. Ogle, Kenneth N. Stereopsis and vertical 
disparity. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 495- 
504.—An experimental arrangement is decribed which 
permits the determination of stereoscopic depth acuity 
and validity, using a point light source as test object, 
when vertical disparities are introduced between the 
images of the light source seen by the two eyes. The 
results show that despite unexpectedly large vertical 
disparities (up to 25 minutes of arc) stereopsis still 
exists, and that the stereoscopic depth will be valid. 
In general the limiting vertical disparities beyond 
which stereopsis does not occur decrease with the 
transverse disparity and, with some individual varia- 
tion, decrease as the test light is placed farther and 
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farther from the fixation point in peripheral vision. 
These results are discussed with special reference to 
the overlapping of neurons in the cortex and to the 
origin of stereopsis.—S. Renshaw. 

2174. Pfefferkorn, Robert G., & Lauer, A. R. 
Changes in position of presentation as related to 
perceptual efficiency in stimulus identification. 
Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 406-412.—An ap- 
paratus is described for determining the accuracy of 
perceptual identification of a gap in a circular figure. 
Results using it indicate that perceptual efficiency 
does vary as a function of the position of the gap. 
Reasons for the findings and for closure and anti- 
closure errors are considered.—C. F. Haner. 

2175. Piéron, Henri. Le probléme du róle des 
processus récepteurs, transmetteurs et interpré- 
tateurs dans la vision chromatique. (The role of 
the receptive processes, transmitters and interpreters 
in chromatic vision.) Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 220- 
221.—Abstract. 

2176. Pollack, Philip. А note on monocular 
depth perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 315- 
318.—Since monocular as well as binocular depth 
perception can readily be obtained, it is suggestive 
that "depth" be reserved for monocular and "stereop- 
sis" for binocular depth perception—R. Н. Waters. 

2177. Popov, Catherine. Sur l'accroissement de 
la sensation lumineuse par la stimulation sonore, 
étudiée par la méthode électroencéphalographique 
et par la méthode des images consécutives. (Соп- 
cerning the increment in luminous sensation with 
stimulation by loud sound, studied by the electroen- 
cephalographic method and by the method of after- 
images.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1955, 240, 1268- 
1271.—The а wave showed a greater reduction and 
for a period about twice as long when sound stimu- 
lation immediately preceded light stimulation as com- 
pared to light stimulation alone. Also, visual after- 
images were more intense, more numerous, and ap- 
peared in more hues of greater saturation following 
the combined stimulation than for light stimulation 
alone. It was concluded that the cerebral visual 
centers were excited by both sound and light stimu- 
lation to produce the increase in luminous sensation. 
—R. W. Burnham. 

2178. Prentice, W. C. Н. (Swarthmore Coll., 

Pa.) Red light and the function of the rods. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 727-730.—Griffin, Hub- 
bard, & Wald, in 1947, and Chapanis, in 1949, report 
that rods and cones are both sensitive to light waves 
‘beyond lengths of 650 millimicrons. Nevertheless 
much of our contemporary literature continues to 
assert that rods are insensitive to the red end of the 
Spectrum. Some suggestions about the origin of this 
error are made.—R. H. Waters. 
. 2179. Prošek, I. (Conditioning of optical blink- 
ing reflex by suggestion.) Cas lék. ces., 1954, 93, 
1074-1077.—1n Czech. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(4), abs. 2950.) 

2180. Rady, A. A., & Ishak, І. G. Н. (Einshams 
U., Abbasia, Cairo, Egypt.) Relative contributions 
of disparity and convergence to stereoscopic 
acuity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 530-534.— 
"Stereoscopic acuities were determined with and 
without eye movement, following the experimental 
Procedure used by Wright. Two illuminated aper- 
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tures were used as the targets seen in the dark against 
a black background. Measurements were made for 
these targets separated horizontally for various visual 
angles up to 52 degrees and for high, low, and un- 
equal luminances. A critical study of the results 
showed that disparity was responsible for the greater 
part of stereoscopic acuity. The part played by eye 
movement (convergence movements), if any, appears 
to be constant and is of minor importance compared 
to the part played by disparity.” —F. Ratliff. 

2181. Ricciuti, Henry М. (U. Colorado Sch. 
Med., Denver, Colo.), & Misiak, Henryk. The ap- 
plication of the constant method in determining 
flicker frequency (CFF). J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
51, 213-219.—A technique was developed which con- 
stituted an adaptation of the method of constant 
stimuli. The apparatus used for presenting the inter- 
mittent light stimulus and making CFF determina- 
tions was an electronic unit. The data revealed that 
the constant method appeared to be superior to the 
more commonly used jnd method for determining 
CFF. The jnd method was felt to be capable of 
yielding satisfactory results with well trained, well 
motivated subjects capable of maintaining sustained 
attention and making difficult judgments.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2182. Riggs, Lorrin A. Color and the retina. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 223-224—Abstract. 

2183. Rochlin, Alan M. (Duke U., Durham, М. 
C.) The effect of tilt on the visual perception of 
parallelism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 223-236. 
—Two lines were presented and О was required to 
adjust one until the two appeared parallel. Two line- 
lengths, 4 inter-line distances, and 12 degrees of tilt 
were employed. The variable and constant errors 
made by 4 Os furnished the data. Variability of set- 
ting was greater for oblique as compared with vertical 
and horizontal lines regardless of line-length. Vari- 
ability decreases with the longer lines and with 
smaller inter-line distances. The results are com- 
pared with other studies in the series directed toward 
an analysis of the perception of spatial relationships. 
—R. Н. Waiters. 

2184. Roelofs, С. Otto, & Zeeman, W. Р. С. 
Apparent size. Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 166— 
186.—The size of a luminous rectangle observed in a 
mirror at various distances was altered and made 
equal to the apparent size of a standard at a distance 
of 1 m. With monocular vision in the dark “size 
constancy” proved to be lost; the visual space shrinks 
into practically one single plane in which apparent 
distances and apparent sizes of objects may be in- 
fluenced by auto- and hetero-suggestion. With binoc- 
ular vision in the dark, ie., with the aid of con- 
vergence impulses, size-constancy existed only within 
a distance of 4.5 m. At distances of 4.5 to 26.6 m. 
the apparent size of an object decreases, but less than 
the size of the retinal image belonging to it. At a 
distance of more than about 27 m. the apparent size 
decreases proportionately to the reduction in size of 
the retinal image —S. Renshaw. 

2185. Schmidt, Ingeborg. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some problems related to testing color 
vision with the Nagel anomaloscope. J. opt, Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 514—522.—“... A discussion of 
some methodological and statistical problems in test- 
ing color vision with the Nagel anomaloscope . . .: 
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elimination of training effects and determination of 
the total number of readings required to detect speci- 
fied minimum practical differences between individ- 
uals; application and frequency distribution of the 
anomalous quotient; determination of the normal 
matching range of mixtures and of comparison 
yellow; and test-retest reliability of the Nagel 
anomaloscope.”—F. Ratliff. 


2186. Schober, H. Uber die Akkommodations- 
ruhelage. (The relaxing point of accommodation.) 
Optik, 1954, 11, 282-290.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(4), abs. 2966.) 

2187. Smith, Stanley W., Morris, A., & Dimmick, 
Forrest L. (U. S. Naval Med. Res. Lab., New Lon- 
don, Conn.) Effects of exposure to various red 
lights upon subsequent dark adaptation measured 
by the method of constant stimuli. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 502-506.—"In order to answer a 
practical question as to the most effective red light to 
be used in military situations requiring dark adapta- 
tion, an experiment was undertaken to compare the 
effects of four 'red' filters at constant brightness 
levels. , . . The results show differences in the effects 
of adapting to light having dominant wavelengths 
of 601, 626, 640, 675, 690 m^, and neutral. The 
maximum sensitivity differences occurred early in 
dark adaptation (before two minutes). Dark adapta- 
tion proceeded most rapidly following adaptation to 
626 ти, The maximum difference between neutral 
and 626 ти was 0.5 logu#L and differences between 
the various 'red' conditions ranged from zero to 0.22 
logepL."—F, Ratliff. 


2188. Solley, Charles M., & Lee, Richard. (Ти- 
lane U., New Orleans, La.) Perceived size: closure 
versus symbolic value. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 142-144.—Is the perceived size of disks a function 
of symbolic value, as found by Postman and Bruner, 
or of the gestaltian principle of closure? Disks bear- 
ing symbols of good closure were compared with 
equal disks bearing the dollar sign or the swastika 
by 24 Ss. No differences were found except that the 
disk bearing the dollar sign was over-estimated. The 
closure principle does not seem to operate—R. Н. 
Waters. 

2189. Stamm, John S. (California Inst. Tech., 
Pasadena.) Fourier analyses for curves of affec- 
tive value of color as functions of hue. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 124-132.—Additional samples of 
Guilford's curves of affective value of color were 
subjected to Fourier analyses in order to bring out 
"certain inherent relationships between affective judg- 
ments and the visual dimensions of color."—R. Н. 
Waters. 

2190. Suzumura, A. (Influence of environment 
on visual functions.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 
58, 163-166; 235-238.—In Japanese. (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2970.) 

2191. Swiezawska, K. Colour-discrimination of 
the sand lizard Lacerta agilis L. Bull. int. Acad. 
Cracovie, (Acad, pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math. et Nat., 
Ser. B. (II), 1949, 1-20.—Using the method of posi- 
tive training to Ostwald’s colored papers, the author 
showed the sand lizards Lacerta agilis L. to discrimi- 
nate at least eight colors: red, orange, yellow, yellow- 
green, green, blue-green, blue, and violet. The maxi- 

mum of color-discrimination falls on yellow-green, 
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i.e., a color which corresponds quite well to the colora- 
tion of male lizards at mating time. The minimum 
falls on red and violet. The author succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing for lizards three groups of colors related 
to one another, separated from one another on one 
side by yellow-orange, on the other by blue. 11 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 

2192. Teichner, Warren H., Kobrick, John L., & 
Wehrkamp, Robert F. (QM Res. & Dev. Center, 
Natick, Mass.) The effects of terrain and observa- 
tion distance on relative depth discrimination. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 193-208.—The effects of 
viewing distance and of terrain upon the apparent 
relative spatial positions of two large targets are re- 
ported. Rectangular targets, 77 X 64 in., the com- 
parison target mounted on a jeep, were observed by 
4 Ss at distances ranging from 200 to 3000 ft. The 
linear threshold for equality increases exponentially 
for both monocular and binocular viewing for all 
conditions. Binocular observation is generally su- 
perior up to 1900 ft. Binocular disparity threshold is 
not a constant but decreases with distance and with 
the presence of environmental change. Results are 
related to other studies of depth perception—R. H. 
Waters. 

2193. Thomas, Garth J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
comparison of uniocular and binocular critical 
flicker frequencies: simultaneous and alternate 
flashes. Amer. J. Psychol. 1955, 68, 37-53.—The 
CFF over a range of about 6 log units (millilam- 
berts) was measured for each eye alone and for both 
together, binocular regard, with the flashes in and out 
of phase in the latter condition. The test-patches 
were of 6° subtense and fell on corresponding retinal 
areas when viewed binocularly. Results from the 2 
Ss indicate that, over the range of flash luminance 
tested, the binocular CFF for in-phase flashes is sig- 
nificantly higher than it is for both out-of-phase 
flashes and the uniocular CFF. These findings are 
interpreted in terms of Crozier and Wolf’s theory of 
binocular interaction.—R. Н. Waters. 


2194. Thomas, Garth J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
effect on critical flicker frequency of interocular 
differences in intensity and in phase relations of 
flashes of light. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 632- 
646.—The experiment reported was designed to de- 
termine the effect of interocular differences on the 
CFF with binocular regard. The CFF for left and 
the right eye alone and together was determined for 2 
sizes of target, 2 retinal locations, and with both in- 
and out-of-phase flashes in the 2 eyes. Results indi- 
cate that (1) a less intense stimulus in one eye has, 
in general, a damping or subtractive effect on the 
CFF of a brighter stimulus on the other retina, (2) 
that in-phase flashes yield higher CFF’s than out-of- 
phase flashes, and (3) that this latter effect is present 
even though the flash rate is above the CFF threshold 
for the less intensely stimulated eye.—R. Н. Waters. 

2195. Tresselt, M. E. (Washington Square Coll., 
New York U.) The effects of background contrast 
upon the time-error in visual extents and certain 
characteristics related to the judgments. J. gen. 
Psychol, 1955, 52, 75-82.—24 subjects were given 
four sets of black stimulus-lines on four shades of 
gray and required to judge the lines in terms of the 
categories larger, smaller, or equal, and also the 
Guilford Martin battery of tests. The results indi- 
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cated that all the errors were significantly negative in 
direction. When correlations were made between the 
13 personality factors and the number of times the 
“larger” category was used, it was found that Factors 
D, I, and О were significant at the .05 level.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2196. Wapner, Seymour, & Werner, Heinz. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Gestalt laws of or- 
ganization and organismic theory of perception: 
effect of asymmetry induced by the factor of simi- 
larity on the position of the apparent median plane 
and apparent horizon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 258-265.—The effect of asymmetry of a test pat- 
tern on the position of the apparent median plane 
and horizon was investigated. The test pattern con- 
sisted of 3 contiguous squares. Two of these were 
adjacent and similar in color and stripes, differing 
in these respects from the third square. When the 
center of the pattern is placed on the objective median 
plane and horizon, S tends to displace the apparent 
plane and horizon in the direction of the square 
similar to the center square. "The significance of this 
experiment lies in the demonstration that laws of 
organization, usually described in phenomenal terms, 
can be shown to have an effect .. . that can be 
measured in behavioral terms.”—R. H. Waters. 


2197. Warren, J. M., & Pinneau, S. R. (U. 
Oregon, Eugene.) Influence of form on judgment 
of apparent area. Percep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 7-10. 
Тһе geometrical area of the circle, square, cross, 
and triangle judged subjectively equal to a 600 mm.? 
standard circle was determined for 32 Ss by the 
method of constant stimuli. It was found that: (a) 
With regard to subjective equality the four forms 
constituted two significantly different populations. 
The subjectively equal square was slightly larger than 
the standard circle in geometrical area, while the 
subjectively equal triangle and cross were approxi- 
mately 20% smaller. The PSEs of the square and 
circle did not differ significantly, nor did the PSEs 
for triangle and cross. (b) The data indicated that 
the Ss, although instructed to equate the figures in 
area, tended to equate the forms in the maximum 
vertical dimension —C. H. Ammons. 

2198. Weiner, Melvin. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) The effects of differently structured visual 
fields on the perception of verticality. Amer. J. 
Psychol. 1955, 68, 291-293.—Three visual frame- 
works varying in complexity, a luminous rod, or 
Square, or cube, were employed to test the hypothesis 
that the influence of the visual framework on the 
perception of the vertical would increase with its 
complexity. Results from 12 to 15 Ss tested for each 
framework support the hypothesis.—R. H. Waters. 


2199. Welsman, Н. S., & McCulloch, Clement. 
The fields of vision and their significance when 
Projected into space. 4.М.4. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 
53, 694-699.—The fields of vision of dark objects 
оп a white background have been mapped for dif- 
ferent sizes of test objects, different contrasts between 
object and background, and different quantities of 
illumination, These data have been calculated, as- 
suming a constant-sized object seen at different work- 
ing distances. The fields so obtained are long, needle- 
like figures, whose forms indicate the low probability 
of seeing a small object in the distance and the true 
Shape of visual space about us.—5. Renshaw. 
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2200. Wiechers, James Edward. A study of 
some factors related to the perception of visually 
presented stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
873-874.—Abstract. 

2201. Wojtusiak, R. ], & Młynarski, M. In- 
vestigations on the vision of infra-red in animals. 
II. Further experiments on water tortoises. Bull. 
int. Acad. Cracovie, (Acad. pol. Sci.),Cl. Sci. Math. 
et Nat., Ser. В (II), 1949, 95-120.—Experiments 
with two sectors of red light, one of which contained 
a full amount of infra-red while the other was com- 
pletely deprived of it, cónfirmed previous results that 
tortoises discriminate between the two sectors on a 
basis of differences in their content of heat radiation. 
Tortoises discriminate equally well a sector of pure 
infra-red, projected on a white screen and invisible 
to the human eye, from a sector of dark-red light de- 
prived of infra-red. When a single sector of pure 
infra-red has been projected in various tests on dif- 
ferent fields of the white screen, in the majority of 
cases the tortoises chose the fields of the screen onto 
which fell the above-mentioned sector. 1t has been 
also demonstrated that tortoises discriminate infra-red 
best in darkness. 12 references.—M. Choynowski. 


2202. Wyszecki, G. Beitrag zur valenzmetrischen 
Untersuchung der Umstimmung. (A colorimetric 
investigation of chromatic adaptation.) Farbe, 1954, 
3, 93-104.—(See Ophthal. Lit, 1955, 8(4), abs. 
2929.) 

2203. Zeidner, Joseph; Gordon, Donald A., 
Goldstein, Leon G., & Marks, Melvin R. (The 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. С.) 
Dark-adaptation time for testing night-vision 
ability. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 25, 
37 p.—To determine the optimum dark-adaptation 
time for mesopic testing, 100 soldiers between 19 and 
25 years of age were pre-adapted to 753 mL and then 
tested in an optical instrument at 30-second intervals 
on the Modified Landolt Ring (retinal resolution) 
and the Chevron Contrast (brightness-contrast sensi- 
tivity) Mesopic tests at 6.67 log ^4L. There was an 
improvement of 9.99 minutes of visual angle and .38 
in density contrast between 1 and 5 minutes of adapta- 
tion, as compared with .74 minutes and .09 contrast 
units between 5 and 10 minutes. These average 
amounts of improvement during the second 5-minute 
interval were less than the differential in visual angle 
or contrast between sets of targets in the useful 
ranges of the mesopic tests. 10 minutes of dark adap- 
tation are recommended for large-scale mesopic test- 
ing.—T AGO. 


(See also abstracts 1862, 1874, 1875, 1878, 2034, 2052, 
2416, 2810, 3349, 3371, 3372, 3380, 3609, 3622, 3631, 
3633) 
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2204. Adler, Hubert J. A new middle ear phe- 
nomenon. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1955, 34, 244— 
246.—Noise was found emanating from the middle ear 
actuated by pressure waves from a Siegle otoscope. 
Certain types of noises can be heard in all normal 
ears. Changes in the character of these noises de- 
velop in patients with middle ear pathology. Record- 
ings of these noises have been made—J. C. G. 


Loring. 
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2205. Black, John W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The reception of repeated and overlapping 
speech patterns. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
494-499.—Nonsense syllables (of the CVC type) 
were read to listeners over two channels. The signal 
to one ear was direct and the signal to the other ear 
was delayed from 0 to 0.33 sec. In general, intelli- 
gibility was highest under the condition of zero delay 
and was low under delays of .05 and .23 sec—I. 
Pollack. 

2206. Delattre, Pierre C., Liberman, Alvin M., 
& Cooper, Franklin S. (Haskins Lab., New York.) 
Acoustic loci and transitional cues for consonants. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 769-773.—Systematic 
manipulation of the first and second-formant transi- 
tions of synthetic vowels was carried out with the 
Haskins Laboratory pattern playback. Optimal sec- 
ond-formant loci were determined for the voiced stops, 
b, d, and g, to be at 720, 1800, and about 1200 cps, 
respectively. These loci were relatively independent 
of the steady-state level of the first formant or of the 
extent of the first-formant transition. For recognition 
of these voiced stops, however, the second formant 
transition should “point to" these loci rather than 
include the entire transition from the consonant loci 
to the steady-state vowel level. The first-formant 
it bey the same for all of the voiced stops.—I. 

ollack. 


2207. Denes, P. (U. Coll, London, Eng.) Ef- 
fect of duration on the perception of voicing. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 761-764.—The recogni- 
tion of a final consonant as voiced or unvoiced was 
studied as a function of three non-spectral charac- 
teristics. The variables were manipulated by the 
Haskins Laboratory pattern playback machine. The 
percentage of recognition of the voiced consonant 
increased: as the duration of the preceding vowel in- 
creased; as the duration of the final consonant de- 
creased; and, to a lesser degree, as the vowel- 
consonant ratio increased. Since the final consonant, 
when presented alone, always sounds voiceless, the 
results strikingly show the effects of non-spectral var- 
iables on phonemic recognition.—I. Pollack. 

2208. Egan, James P. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Independence of the masking audiogram 
from the perstimulatory fatigue of an auditory 
stimulus. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 737-740. 
—The loudness of a continuously-presented tone and 
the masking produced by a continuously-presented 
noise were examined as a function of the duration of 
sound exposure. The loudness of the tone decreases 
with continued exposure in the manner previously de- 
scribed (perstimulatory fatigue or loudness adapta- 
tion); whereas the masked threshold shows no 
change.—I. Pollack. 

‚ 2209. Fry, D. В. (U. Coll, London, Eng.) 
Duration and intensity as physical correlates of 
linguistic stress. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
765-768.—Listeners spoke common nouns to produce 
either a noun or a verb. The intensity and the dura- 
tion of the vowel sounds were measured under both 
conditions. Words were then synthesized on the Has- 
kins Laboratory pattern playback in which the in- 
tensity ratios and the duration ratios of the vowels 
were independently manipulated. In general, the 
percentage of “noun” judgments increased as ratio of 
the intensity (and the duration) of the first vowel to 
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the intensity (and the duration) of the second vowel 
increased. Changes in the duration ratio, however, 
were more effective than changes in the intensity ratio 
in judgments of linguistic stress—I. Pollack. 

2210. Guilford, J. Р. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) System in the relationship of affec- 
tive value to frequency and intensity of auditory 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol, 1954, 67, 691-695.— 
Singer and Young’s data on the relation of affective 
response to intensity and frequency of auditory stimuli 
(see 15: 3359) are treated to show the shape of the 
regression of affective value as a function of these 
variables. The two curves obtained are then com- 
bined in the drawing of a chart of isohedrons.—R. Н. 
Waters. 

2211. Husson, Raoul: (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
Sur le conditionnement physiologique de l'intensité 
de la voix. (On the physiological conditioning of 
vocal intensity.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
197-200.—Systematic observations on the voices of a 
number of opera singers were obtained in an anechoic 
chamber. Intensity, depth, register (monophasic or 
diphasic), vowel emitted, and azimuth were varied 
independently. Singers judge their own vocal in- 
tensity by osseous conduction, and by reference to 
the internal sensitivities forming the vocal “body 
image."—C. J. Smith. 

2212. Lichte, William H., & Gray, R. Flanagan. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) The influence of over- 
tone structure on the pitch of complex tones. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1955, 49, 431-436.—" The pitches of 
pairs of complex tones at fundamental frequencies of 
250 and 700 cps were measured ; one tone of each pair 
contained only the lower partials, the other contained 
many strong high partials. Pitch was measured by 
having the Ss adjust the frequency of a pure tone 
until it equalled the complex tone in pitch. ... 
Marked individual differences in pitch were found 
for each complex tone. At each frequency, the tone 
with the strong high partials was higher in pitch. 
... The overtone structure of a complex tone ap- 
pears to influence its pitch to a degree that is of theo- 
retical and practical significance."—J. Arbit. 

2213. Mathes, R.C. (Box 181, Escondido, Calif.) 
Monaural direction finding. J. acoust. Soc. Amer. 
1955, 27, 792.—The ability of a listener to detect 
changes in the direction of a complex sound with only 
one ear available for listening is discussed—/. 
Pollack. M 

2214. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami 33, 
Fla.) Theory for pitches 19, 15, and 11 plus a 
rumbling resulting from “зїп 19x + sin 15x". J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 749-750.—“An old and 
revived graphical method is applied to the hydraulic 
theory of cochlear mechanics.”—ZI. Pollack. 

2215. Neff, William D., & Hind, Joseph E. (U. 
Chicago, Ш.) Auditory thresholds of the cat. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 480-483.—Absolute be- 


havioral thresholds were obtained for cats for fre- . 


quencies between 62.5 and 60,000 cps. Comparison 
with published data upon human ears indicates com- 
parable thresholds to 4,000 cps., but, for higher fre- 


quencies, the cat is considerably more sensitive. —! ‘+ 


Pollack. 
2216. Okamoto, Michinar; Sato, Masao, & 
Kirikae, Ichiro. Studies of the acoustic reflex. 
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Part II. Experimental studies on the function of 
the tensor tympani muscle. Amn, Otol., etc., St. 
Louis, 1954, 63, 950-959.—The following values of 
the latency in this reflex are: burst of action current 
of the muscle, 6-8 msec., contraction of the muscle, 
7-10 msec., and inward movement of the tympanic 
membrane, 18-19 msec. The behavior of the dis- 
charge suggests tonic and kinetic discharges, ie. 2 
neuromuscular units. “The threshold of activity of 
the tonic unit was 80 phones and that of the kinetic 
unit was 90 phones. The fluctuation of the tympanic 
membrane in the retracted position under continuous 
loud sounds, discovered by Lorente de Nó etc., is 
due to the synchronous discharge of almost all the 
neuro-muscular units of the tensor tympani muscle of 
both ears.” This reflex may be to protect inner ear 
against acoustic injury and to accommodate it to 
acoustic stimulation.—J. C. G. Loring. 


2217. Pikler, Andrew G. (808 Silvergate, San 
Diego 6, Calif.) The musician as a guinea pig. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 617.—The author 
makes a plea for utilization of the trained musical 
listeners in psycho-acoustical (Pitch) experiments 
rather than the studied avoidance of these "atypical" 
listeners —ZJ. Pollack. 

2218. Pollack, Irwin. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Sound level discrimination and varia- 
tion of reference testing conditions. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 474-480.—Sound level discrimina- 
tion was examined by the constant stimulus or A-B 
procedure. Two reference signals (the A’s of the 
A-B procedure) were employed in a single test. 
Systematic changes in discrimination were associated 
with differences in the two reference signals. The 
results are examined in terms of the psychological di- 
mensions of auditory discrimination —/. Pollack. 

2219. Santamarina, Fernando G. Practical office 
audiology. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1955, 61, 
437-449,—A detailed: description of office audiometric 
practice under the following headings: (1) history, 
(2) otolaryngological examination, (3) voice and 
tuning fork tests, (4) puretone audiometry, (5) 
speech audiometry, (6) hearing aid evaluation, and 
(7) vestibular tests.—J. C. G. Loring. 

2220. Schubert, Earl D., & Parker, Charles D. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Addition to Cherry's 
findings on switching speech between the two ears. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer, 1955, 27, 792-794.—The 
demonstration of Cherry and Taylor of the deteriora- 
tion of speech intelligibility when speech is alternately 
presented to the two ears was repeated. Maximum 
deterioration of intelligibility was obtained for switch- 
ing rates of about 4 per second. Notable is the fact 
that intelligibility is significantly higher when the 
“non-signal” ear is stimulated by noise than when it is 
not exposed to any additional auditory signal.—7. 
Pollack. 

2221. Shapley, James L. Reduction in the loud- 
ness of a 250-cycle tone in one ear following the 
introduction of a thermal noise in the opposite 
ear. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci.; 1954, 61, 417-422.—A 
reduction of about 15 decibels in the sensation of a 
250-cycle tone of 90 decibels was found to have oc- 
curred when a 90 decibel thermal noise was introduced 
in the other ear. About 4 decibels of the loss were 
attributable to peripheral masking, it was calculated. 


30: 2217-2226 


Very large differences in mean shift were noted 
among the 30 subjects, possible reasons for which are 
discussed.—C. F. Haner. 

2222. Small, Arnold M., Jr. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Note on the threshold of pulsed signals 
as a function of duty cycle and carrier frequency. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 794.—Absolute thresh- 
olds of interrupted tones were obtained over a range 
of duty cycles and carrier frequencies. Thresholds 
decreased with increasing sound-time fraction over 
the range of carrier frequencies examined,—I. Pol- 
lack. 

2223. Small, Arnold M., Jr. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Some parameters influencing the pitch 
of amplitude modulated signals. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 751-760.—1f a tone (carrier fre- 
Tao) is pulsed at certain rates (pulsing fre- 
quency), listeners can, under certain conditions, make 
frequency matches between either the carrier fre- 
quency or the pulsing frequency, or between both. 
The effect of the rise-fall time, duty cycle, and carrier 
frequency of pulsed tones upon the perception of the 
pulsing frequency was examined. In an attempt to 
reduce non-linear effects, all measurements were con- 
ducted 20 db above threshold. In general, accuracy 
of frequency matching to the pulsing frequency de- 
creased as each of the three variables was increased. 
—1. Pollack. 

2224. Symmes, David; Chapman, Loring F., & 
Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The fusion 
of intermittent white noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 470-473.—The analogue of critical flicker 
frequency increased as the noise level is increased 
and as the sound-time fraction is decreased. Critical 
decay times are calculated to be of order of 120 
msec. for burst durations of 10 msec. and longer. А 
group fusion test is described and sample results are 
given.—I. Pollack. j 

2225. Thwing, Edward J. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Spread of perstimulatory fatigue of a 
pure tone to neighboring frequencies. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 741-748.—The effect of con- 
tinuous exposure to a tone of one frequency upon the 
loudness of tones of adjacent frequencies was ex- 
amined. In general, the loudness change with con- 
tinued exposure decreases as the frequency difference 
between the exposure and test tones increases. Note- 
worthy is the fact that, while frequency shifts in 
masking tend to be uni-directional (low tones mask 
high tones much better than high tones mask low 
tones), frequency shifts in loudness adaptation are 
more nearly symmetrical оп a log-frequency scale— 
1. Pollack. 

2226. Totsuka, Genkichi; Nakamura, Kenji, & 
Kirikae, Ichiro. Studies of the acoustic reflex. 
Part 1. Electromyographic studies of the acoustic- 
auricular reflex. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1954, 
63, 939-949.—Conclusions are the following: (1) 
the latency of the reflex (reflex time) was 4.85 msec. 
With weak stimulating sounds it increased up to 6.88 
msec., (2) the pathway of this reflex is presumably 
“cochlea—cochlea nerve—cochlea nucleus—superior 


.olivary complex—nucleus of the lateral lemniscus— 


facial nucleus—facial nerve—muscle of auricle,” The 
magnitude of the latency of this reflex conforms to 
this scheme, (3) the acoustic-auricular reflex and the 
tensor tympani reflex have similarities in their path- 
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way and latency, (4) the muscles of the auricle are 
made up of two types of neuro-muscular units— tonic 
and kinetic.—J. С. б. Loring. 


(See also abstracts 1865, 1869, 2069, 2499, 2800, 
3626, 3651) 
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2227. Abramson, H. A., Jarvik, M. E., & Hirsch, 
М. W. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): X. Effect on reac- 
tion time to auditory and visual stimuli. J. 
Psychol, 1955, 40, 39-52.—This is one of a long 
series testing the effects of LSD-25 on various 
processes, this particular one testing influence on 
reaction time. 12 normal adult male S’s were given 
four tests, in order: control, 50 and 100 micrograms, 
and control. Reaction time tests occurred 2-2% hours 
after ingestion. There were no reliable differences on 
the manual reaction time tests, except in one case—to 
sound, comparing 100 micrograms with none. The 
verbal tests, however, were sensitive to this drug, time 
to name colors increasing with greater dosage.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2228. Ammons, R. B, & Ammons, G. H. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: IX. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1939, Volume 13. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 31-38.—178 references di- 
rectly pertinent to motor skills are given. The ab- 
stract number in the 1939 volume of Psychological 
Abstracts is included for each reference.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

2229. Ammons, R. B, & Ammons, C. Н. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: X. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1940, Volume 14. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 93-100.—A total of 175 
references to studies dealing with many motor skills 
—locomotion, writing, drawing, speech, and those in 
performing on a variety of apparatuses—are listed. 
This is one of a series which gives comprehensive 
coverage of this area for research purposes.—P. 
Thomas. 

2230. Baerends, G. P. Egg recognition in the 
herring gull. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 93-94.—Ab- 
stract. 

2231. Bartschi-Rochaix, W. (Sulgeneckstr. 8, 

Bern, Switzerland), & Sutermeister, H. Zur Patho- 
physiologie des Lachens, zugleich ein Beitrag über 
licht-aktivierte Lachanfálle. (Patho-physiology of 
laughter; a contribution to the problem of light- 
activated laughing fits.) Conf. neurol., 1954, 15, 10— 
32.—"'Forced laughing due to release and to stimula- 
tion is reviewed. From an EEG material of 780 com- 
bined metrazol and photic stimulations, and about 
2000 pure photic stimulations, 7 cases are published in 
which intermittent photic stimulation, with or without 
metrazol application, induced forced laughing. The 
heterogeneous nature of the material (inciuding 3 epi- 
leptics) and the variety of the underlying mechanisms 
are emphasized.  Photic activation probably acts 
upon the ascending reticular system, besides other 
not well-known systems. The localization of forced 
laughing is uncertain. The frequency of the stimuli 
is important for experimental production of forced 
laughing." French and English summaries. 30 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 
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2232. Beach, Frank A., Goldstein, Allan C., & 
Jacoby, George A., Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effects of electroconvulsive shock on 
sexual behavior in male rats. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1955, 48, 173-179.—After suitable pre- 
testing, male rats were subjected to 12 daily electro- 
convulsive shocks. The effect was to decrease the 
sensitivity towards sexual arousal and to increase the 
reactivity to sexual stimulation from coitus once 
aroused.  Post-shock tests showed a recovery of 
normal arousal sensitivity and preservation of the in- 
creased coital sensitivity. Possible explanations in 
terms of sympathetic-parasympathetic influences are 
considered. 23 references.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


2233. Bilodeau, Edward A. (A.F. Personnel Ctr., 
Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) Motor per- 
formance as affected by magnitude and direction 
of error contained in knowledge of results. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 103-113.—Five sec. after complet- 
ing a simple motor response, S was provided with 
knowledge of results. For one set of treatment 
groups, the S’s information contained an error greater 
than the error actually made, while for the second set 
of treatment groups, the S’s information contained 
an error less than the error actually made. Response 
errors made during the terminal trials showed that S’s 
behavior is a function of the error contained in knowl- 
edge of results, and further, that the magnitude and 
trends of response error are sometimes similar and 
sometimes different, depending upon the magnitude of 
the increase in the inflated or deflated error and upon 
the measure used.—R. W. Husband 


2234. Bouthilet, Lorraine; Eldridge, Carmen, & 
Miller, James G. (Psychological Research Associ- 
ates, Washington, D. C.) A bibliography for the 
development of stress-sensitive tests. USA Per- 
sonn. Res. Br. Note, 1953, No. 22, 125 p.—This bibli- 
ography (1862 references) surveys material useful 
in developing stress-sensitive tests. References re- 
garded as having the most direct bearing on this 
purpose (118) are annotated. Included in the bibli- 
ography are references on effects of stress, measure- 
ment of these effects, anxiety and anxiety measure- 
ment, extreme or unusual environmental conditions, 
combat fatigue and war neuroses, and physiological 
stress reactions.—7 AGO. 


2235. Braun, Hans-Gerhard. (U. Munich, Ger- 
many.) Über abnormales sexuelles Verhalten des 
Goldhamsters und seine hormonelle Beeinflussung. 
(Abnormal sexual behavior of the Golden Hamster 
under hormonal influence.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 
10, 55-56 —Normal male hamsters play a passive 
role in mating. Atypical aggressive behavior, making 
breeding impossible, was observed, and found to be 
accompanied by atrophied testicles. Massive doses of 
gonadotropic hormone restored normal behavior.— 
Н. E. Adler. 


2236. Brožek, Josef, & Taylor, Henry L. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Tests of motor functions 
in investigations on fitness. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1954, 67, 590-611.—The nature and use of a test 
battery of motor functions are described. The battery 
includes tests of strength, of speed and of coordina- 
tion. An extensive experimental study shows that 
performance on these tests deteriorates under various 
conditions of stress. It is suggested that the battery 
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can be utilized in studies of physical fitness and 
change of fitness under stress.—R. H. Waters. 


2237. Busnel, René-Guy. (Institut national de 
la Recherche agronomique, Jouy-en-Josas, France.) 
Probabilité du róle prédominant d'un des carac- 
téres physiques des signaux acoustiques artificiels 
dans le déclanchement de phonotaxies et de phono- 
cinéses dans le régne animal. (The probability of 
the predominant role of one of the physical charac- 
teristics of artificial acoustic signals in the evocation 
of phonotaxes and phonokineses in the animal king- 
dom.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 123-128.— 
Evidence supporting the hypothesis that transients in 
complex acoustic signals are the major determinants 
of acoustically-directed behavior is reviewed. 50- 
item bibliography.—C. J. Smith. 

2238. Crowcroft, Peter. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Notes on the behaviour of shrews. Behaviour, 
1955, 8, 63-80.—Observations of the behavior of 
captive shrews. Burrowing, aggressive behavior, 
and mating behavior are described. 19-item bibli- 
ography. German summary.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

2239. Day, R. H. (U. Bristol, Bristol, Eng.) 
The effect of size of target on accuracy of aim. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 659-667.—Twenty-five 
Ss were required to spear at targets 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 
cm. in diameter. Accuracy of performance varied 
with target size, being lower for 3 and 6 cm. targets. 
Possible explanations of the results in terms of Mace’s 
concept of an implicit standard, Helson’s “hypothesis 
of par or tolerance,” and ocular-motor determinants 
are described.—R. Н. Waters. 


2240. Eichler, Wolfdietrich. Pompilidenstudien 
auf Hiddensee. (Studies of Pompilidae at Hidden- 
see.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 25-29.—Various 
species of Pompilid wasps were observed building 
their burrows and provisioning them with spiders — 
Н. Е. Adler. 


2241. Eisentraut, M.  Vergleichende Beobach- 
tungen über das Sichbespucken bei Igeln. (Com- 
parative observations of the hedgehog's spitting on 
itself.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 50-55.—Under the 
influence of chemical stimuli the European hedgehog 
(Erinaceus europaens L.) has been observed to chew 
on suitable material and after copious salivation to 
Cover its spiny coat with the ensuing mixture. Ob- 
servations on young African hedgehogs (Paraéchinus 
aethiopicus deserti Loche) and a Persian hedgehog 
female (Hemiechinus auritis persians Satunin) show 
the identical behavior pattern. This behavior seems 
to be characteristic of all Erinaceinae. It may be 
similar to the “anting” found in birds.—H. E. Adler. 

2242. Epstein, Alan N., & Stellar, Eliot. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The control of salt 
preference in the adrenalectomized rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 167-172 —1hree experi- 
Ments are reported. In the first, adrenalectomized 
animals deprived of salt until a severe salt need had 
developed showed an immediate high intake of 3% 
NaCl solution, as contrasted to the slower increase in 
Preference for this solution by animals that had been 
allowed access to it immediately after their adrenal- 
€ctomy. The second experiment demonstrated “that 
a decrease in the internal salt-level results in an 
elevation of the preference-aversion function at all 
Concentrations. . . . The third experiment showed that 
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adrenalectomized animals markedly increase their in- 
take of 395, NaCl when being fed an ion-exchange 
resin which permits intestinal absorption of only 
about 50% of the sodium entering the gut."—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

2243. Fautrel M. Etude de la fidélité de la dy- 
namométrie manuelle. (Study on the reliability of 
the manual dynamometer.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1954, 3, 3-12.—T'wenty boys aged 16 to 
18 were tested with 7 “Collin” dynamometers. Both 
right and the left hands were used. Sets of correla- 
tions were computed to find out the reliability of the 
method and all of them were found to be of doubtful 
significance. The experimenter feels that a study of 
the validity is unwarranted. The dynamometer as an 
instrument for measurement should be abandoned. 
51 references.—V. Sanua. 

2244. Fay, Temple. (7304 Elbow Lane, Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa.) The probable origin and purpose 
of the superficial reflex, known as the sign of 
Babinski. Conf. neurol., 1954, 15, 63-68.—Com- 
parative studies of early vertebrate forms (particu- 
larly amphibian types) under slow motion picture 
analysis reveal a response of the hind extremities to 
plantar stimulation which simulates the Babinski phe- 
nomena, The newborn human infant displays these 
same phenomena, and it is the author’s belief that the 
so-called Babinski reflex is a residual manifestation 
of an amphibian pattern concerned with the cycle of 
adaptation and propulsion at the level of free swim- 
ming amphibian types, and that the human nervous 
mechanism has retained this phenomenon, but con- 
trols its sacral organization by higher cortical mecha- 
nisms superimposed during more recent evolutionary 
expressions of propulsive function.” German and 
French summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

2245. Flanagan, James L. (MIT, Cambridge, 
Mass.) A difference limen for vowel formant fre- 
quency. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 613-617.— 
Differential thresholds for changes in individual vowel 
formant frequencies were determined in order to esti- 
mate the lower necessary limit of frequency resolu- 
tion for speech synthesizers. The thresholds are 
somewhat larger than thresholds reported by Stevens 
for single damped waves.—!. Pollack. 

2246. Frings, Hubert; Frings, Mable; Cox, 
Beverley, & Peissner, Lorraine. (Penn. State U., 
State College.) Recorded calls of herring gulls 
(Larus argentatus) as repellents and attractants. 
Science, 1955, 121, 340-341—Gulls give an alarm 
call which causes other gulls that hear it to leave the 
region. The alarm call as given by gulls free in the 
air was recorded and broadcast via amplifier and 
loudspeaker. Gulls responded by ascending and with- 
drawing. A food-finding call of herring gulls was 
also noted, recorded and played. It proved to be 
highly attractive. Driving gulls away through the 
alarm call or attracting them from the area to be 
cleared by the food-finding call are discussed—S. J. 
Lachman, 

2247. Frumkin, Robert M. Visual aphrodisiacs. 
Sexology, 1954, 20, 481-483.—“‘An aphrodisiac is sup- 
posed to increase sexual desire. Certain visual im- 
pressions arouse sexual desire and thus may be con- 
sidered ‘visual aprhodisiacs.’ Examples of such visual 
impressions are a woman’s beauty and attractiveness 
or a man’s handsome appearance or his physical at- 
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tractiveness.” The erotic significance of апу ро- 
tential visual aphrodisiac is, in the final analysis, a 
problem in the social psychology of semantics. That 
is, the meaning of a potential aphrodisiac is the pro- 
duct of psychological and sociological forces im- 
pinging on a flexible, ever-changing human organism. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

2248. Gedda, Luigi; Bianchi, Alfonso, & Bi- 
anchi-Neroni, Lydia. (Instituto di Genetica Medica 
e Gemellologia “С. Mendel,” Rome, Italy.) Voce 
dei gemelli; I. Prova di identificazione intragemi- 
nale della voce in 104 coppie. (The voices of twins; 
Part I. Proof of intrageminal identification of voice 
in 104 twin-pairs.) Acta genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1955, 4, 121-130.—58 monozygotic and 46 dizygotic 
twins were asked to listen to playbacks of their own 
and their twin’s voices, and to indicate which of the 
two voice samples was his co-twin’s. In 66% of the 
monozygotic pairs both twins were unable to identify 
their co-twin’s voice while 2% of the dizygotic pairs 
were unable to do so. In only 13% of the monozy- 
gotic pairs could both twins identify their co-twin’s 
voice while 78% of the dizygotic pairs were capable 
of doing so.—D. A. Santora. А 

2249. Grzimek, Bernhard. Tötung eines Men- 
schen durch einen befreundeten Hund. (Killing 
of a human by a befriended dog.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1953, 10, 71-76.—Various theories are examined to 
explain the killing and partial eating of a woman by 
a German Shepherd dog. The author conjectures 
that an atypical displacement reaction of a psycho- 
pathological nature could account for the happenings. 
—Н. E. Adler. 


2250. Guertin, Wilson H. (VA Hosp., Knoxville, 
lowa.), & Wilhelm, Paul L. A statistical analysis 
of the electrodermal response employed in lie de- 
tection. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 153-160.—"The 
lie detector examiner, using solely the Electrodermal 
Response phenomenon as his instrumental means of 
determining whether or not his subject attempts 
deception on the lie detector test, can make use of the 
present statistical analysis to supplement his empirical 
knowledge. With such addition he can become more 
proficient in the use of his equipment by placing more 
or less emphasis on deception criteria according to 
their statistical importance as is indicated in this 
similar work.”—M. J. Stanford. 

2251. Harlow, Harry F. Exploratory drives in 
primates. Acta psychol, 1955, 11, 152-153.—Ab- 
stract. 


2252. Hasler, Arthur D. & Larsen, James A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) "The homing salmon. 
Sci. Amer., 1955, 193(2), 72-76.—Salmon are shown 
to have a very precise odor sensibility. Conditioning 
experiments indicate the possibility of training with 
odor as cue. Such evidence leads to the suggestion 
that the salmon returns to the particular stream in 
which it was hatched on the basis of odor. Field 
trials are planned to test this hypothesis—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2253. Herter, Konrad. (U. Berlin, Germany.) 
Über das Verhalten von Iltissen. (On the behavior 
of ferrets.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 56-71.—The 
behavior of a pair of tame ferrets (Putorius furo L.) 
and their young was observed. Detailed descriptions 
are furnished of courtship, mating, pregnancy, birth 
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of the young, and development during the first 2 
months. 18 photographs.—H. E. Adler. 

2254. Hornstra, L. Over de vermoeiheid, I. 
(Fatigue L) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 160- 
177.—Fatigue is difficult to either define or measure. 
13 physiological measures were found to be unsatis- 
factory in determining fatigue. The only possible 
measure is one related to performance. Administra- 
tion of a number of paper and pencil tests to measure 
fatigue in this way is described in detail. Certain 
possibly measurable emotional effects of fatigue are 
also mentioned.—$5. Duker. 

2255. Hornstra, L. Over de vermoeiheid, II. 
(Fatigue, II.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 250- 
259.—Except in the case of muscular fatigue, fatigue 
is largely a matter of emotions. Fatigue is lessened 
in proportion to the degree in which work is satisfy- 
ing and congenial. It may be that even when the 
work task itself is not satisfying that the situation 
as a whole may nevertheless be satisfying when needs 
are being met as a result of the performance of the 
task. It is concluded that fatigue is a psycho-somatic 
expression of partial frustrations and that this is a 
reversible process. 66-item bibliography —S. Duker. 

2256. Husson, Raoul. Physiologie de la vibra- 
tion des cordes vocales. (Physiology of the vibra- 
tion of vocal cords.) C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1955, 
241, 242-244.— Recent experimental research, carried 
out in vivo in the human and the dog, has shown 
that, during phonation, the vocal cords receive a 
rhythmic neural influx to which the muscular motor 
units respond repeatedly within the limit permitted 
by their refractory period. The rhythm of this influx 
determines at each instant the voice frequency, spoken 
and sung."—R. W. Burnham. 

2257. Katz, Milton S., & Spragg, S. D. S. (0. 
Rochester, New York.) "Tracking performance as 
a function of frequency of course illumination. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 181-191.— This tested tracking 
performance on sine wave and irregular courses as 
a function of differing frequencies of intermittent 
course illumination, ranging from .5 to 4.0 flashes 
per second. 18 S's gave these results: (1) Differ- 
ences in performance on sine wave and irregular 
courses were not statistically significant. (2) Track- 
ing error scores varied approximately inversely as 
the logarithm of illumination frequency, from .5 to 20 
flashes per second, with some reduction in slope of 
the function from 2 to 4 flashes. (3) Increase in 
illumination frequency from 2 to 4 per second, and 
from 4 to steady illumination, in both cases produced 
a highly significant reduction in tracking error scores. 
—R. W. Husband. 

2258. Kellogg, W. N. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Sounds of sea animals. (Phonograph 
record.) New York, Folkways Records, 1955. 12 
іп. X 33% RPM. $5.95.—This phonograph record 
contains 30 minutes of selected recording (15 min. 
per side) of the underwater noises made by salt-water 
fishes and porpoises. The sounds were picked up by 
Navy underwater sound gear over a 3-year period. 
Some of the noises were made by captive animals in 
tanks or aquaria; others are from wild or free-swim- 
ming specimens in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. A narration accompanies and explains 
the sounds. On one side of the record are reproduced 
the underwater noises of snapping shrimp, toadfish, 
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parrotfish, sea catfish, white grunts, drumfish, cow- 
fish, and manatees. On the reverse side, sounds of 
the bottle-nose dolphin or porpoise are analyzed by 
the slow playback method to show how this animal 
uses the echoes of its own water-borne noises for the 
purpose of echolocation in the sea.—R. W. Husband. 

2259. Kohn, Hugh В. (Air Force Personnel Ctr., 
Reno, Nev.) Suggestion relaxation as a technique 
for inducing hypnosis. J. Psychol. 1955, 40, 203- 
208.—Two groups, each consisting of 10 college stu- 
dents, were given different information as to the pur- 
pose of the experiment. One group of 10 persons was 
told that the experiment was one in relaxation train- 
ing, the other group was informed that the experi- 
ment involved hypnosis. Both groups were subse- 
quently exposed to the same tape recorded suggestions 
of relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep in such a manner 
that the use of the term "hypnosis" was avoided. 
Hypnotic phenomena were manifested in both groups, 
and no significant difference in susceptibility to hyp- 
nosis between groups was found. It is concluded 
that in an academic research setting it is technically 
feasible to induce hypnosis by means of an indirect 
method in such manner that the subject is unaware 
that he is being hypnotized—R. W. Husband. 

2260. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Dr. Kinsey and the medical profession. 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 172-184.—A critical re- 
view of the criticisms afforded the Kinsey reports is 
developed with special reference to rapprochement be- 
tween specialists with conflicting views. Lessons 
for future research are drawn.—L. A. Pennington. 

„2261. Lehrman, Daniel S. Parental behavior in 

birds and the problem of “instinct.” Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 96-97.—A bstract. 
. 2262. Lewis, Don. Facilitation and interference 
in the performance of a variety of perceptual- 
motor tasks. Acta psychol, 1955, 11, 181-182.— 
Abstract. 

2263. Leyhausen, Paul. Beobachtungen an einer 
brasilianischen Tigerkatze. (Observations on a 
Brazilian tiger cat. (Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 77- 
91.—A Brazilian tiger cat (Leopardus wiedti pardic- 
tis Pocock) was kept by the author for 10 months and 
closely observed. Detailed descriptions are given of 
the exploration of the new environment and com- 
pared with the behavior of the domestic cat. The 
relation of hunger, flight and details of feeding are 
analyzed. The burying of feces and urine are pro- 
posed as taxonomic criteria in Felidae. 15 photo- 
graphs.—H. E. Adler. 

. 2264. Lindemann, W., & Rieck, W. (U. Gött- 
ingen, Germany. ) Beobachtungen bei der Aufzucht 
von Wildkatzen. (Observations during the rearing 
of wildcats.) Z. Tierpsychol. 1953, 10, 92-119.— 
Qualitative observations are presented on 3 wildcats 


raised in captivity from an age of 2% weeks to 8. 


months. Development was disturbed by various dis- 
eases. Under the heading of innate behavior, details 
are given of nursing, feeding, defecation and urina- 
tion, movement and resting position, cleaning and 
washing, defensive and threatening postures, and 
Sound production. Also described are behavior to- 
Ward domestic cats, play, and diurnal rhythms. Sen- 
Sory development tested included smell and taste, and 
Orientation. The kittens lost their original tameness 
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with age. Some limited experimentation showed the 
wildcats to be about equal to the domestic cat in 
learning and memory.—H. E. Adler. 


2265. McCranie, E. James, & Crasilneck, Harold 
B. The conditioned reflex in hypnotic age regres- 
sion. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 120-123.— 
The study attempted to test the reality of hypnotic 
age regression by determining the fate of established 
conditioned reflexes during regression. Hand with- 
drawal (voluntary) was conditioned in 6 subjects. 
Eye-lid reaction was conditioned in 6 other subjects. 
In the former group, the conditioned response was 
lost during hypnotic age regression; in the latter . 
group, no change occurred during regression. The 
study appeared to furnish no neurophysiologic proof 
of the reality of the phenomenon. French and Span- 
ish summaries.—S5. Kavruck. 


2266. Matthes, Ernst. Die bei Fumea crassi- 
orella (Lepid., Psychidae) vor der Metamorphose 
stattfindende Drehung als Beispiel einer auto- 
nomen Instinkthandlung. (Turning of F. crassi- 
orella before metamorphosis as example of an autono- 
mous instinct.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 12-24.— 
Caterpillars of this species, after spinning a cocoon, 
normally turn so that the head is directed to the 
ground, before pupating. Experiments were made 
to determine whether this turning is due to reflex 
orientation or an autogenous instinctive action, Ob- 
servations took place on cocoons that had been split 
slightly lengthwise and turned horizontal or inverted. 
Others were attached to a vertical revolving disk. 
Additional groups were taken out of their cocoons 
and allowed to pupate in glass tubes and tubes made 
of cloth, or reinserted into their cocoons after re- 
versal. The results are interpreted as showing that 
neither gravity nor the recognition of the front or 
back of its cocoon is responsible for the turning be- 
havior. Appendix. Comparison with other Psy- 
chidae.—H. E. Adler. 

2267. Morris, Desmond. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
The causation of pseudofemale and pseudomale 
behaviour: a further comment. Behaviour, 1955, 
8, 46-56.—After describing a variety of male sexual 
motor patterns performed by females and vice versa, 
an analysis of this inversion behavior is made. Fac- 
tors responsible are: (1) hormonal or structural ab- 
normalities, (2) male submissiveness or female ag- 
gressiveness, (3) arousal and thwarting of sex drive, 
and (4) releasing stimuli for sex behavior of the 
opposite sex. German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


2268. Mundy-Castle, A. C., & McKiever, B. L. 
The psycho-physiological significance of the gal- 
vanic skin response. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1952, No. 3, 23.—Abstract. GSR’s of 109 subjects 
during adaptation to buzzer.—C. M. Louttit. 

2269. Parker, George Howard. Background 
adaptations. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1955, 30, 105-115.— 
A review of the principal features of protective 
coloration and other skin-color adaptations. Repre- 
sentative examples of concealing coloration, "adver- 
tising" coloration and disguise are described. The 
humoral and neural factors controlling these adapta- 
tions are reviewed, the writer concluding that there 
is no real distinction between the two modes of pro- 
ducing color change, but that all such changes are 


-ultimately mediated chemically.—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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2270. Payne, Robert В. (USAF School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex.) Some effects 
of motion sickness remedies upon psychologic per- 
formance. Int. Rec. Med., 1955, 168, 32-40.—Ex- 
perimental findings are reviewed in which the effects 
of motion sickness remedies upon objective measures 
of performance were studied. The review includes 
sensory functions, perceptual-intellectual functions, 
perceptual-motor functions, and secondary factors in 
impairment, especially task duration. On the basis 
of the available evidence, it is concluded that a moder- 
ate dose of hyoscine offers a minimal risk of be- 
havioral incapacitation.—B. Weiss. 


2271. Peterson, R. R, & Young, W. С. (U. 
Kansas, Lawrence.) Prolonged cold, sex drive and 
metabolic responses in the male guinea pig. Amer. 
J. Physiol, 1955, 180, 535-538.—Exposure of adult 
male guinea pigs to cold from 31? to 36° F. for three 
months: had no significant effect on strength of sex 
drive.—J. P. Zubek. 

2272. Ponzo, Mario. The motor factor from 
perception to action. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 182- 
184.—Abstract. 

2273. Reuning, H. A factorial analysis of the 
Pauli Test (curve of work). Proc. So. Afr. psychol. 
Ass., 1954, No. 5, 20-22.—Abstract. 


2274. Ribbands, Ronald. The honeybee. Sci. 
Amer., 1955, 193(2), 52-60.—Describes the findings 
of behavioral studies on honeybees including social 
units, communication, senses, and navigation—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2275. Rife, David C. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Hand prints and handedness. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 
1955, 7, 170-179.—N umerous comparisons of the 
finger and palm prints of right and left-handers re- 
veal slight, but consistent and highly significant, 
tendencies toward greater bilateral symmetry among 
groups of left-handers. These tendencies are most 
obvious through comparisons of the distributions of 
patterns on the thenar/first interdigital area of the 
palm and arches on middle fingers. These associa- 
tions between dermatoglyphics and handedness, as 
well as those indicating linkage, demonstrate conclu- 
sively that handedness is contingent upon both he- 
redity and environment.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2276. Riss, W. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Sex 
drive, oxygen consumption and heart rate in 
genetically different strains of male guinea pigs. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 180, 530-534.—Four geneti- 
cally different strains of male guinea pigs were tested 
for differences in sex drive, heart rate, and oxygen 
consumption over a period of four months. It was 
found (1) that in three of the four strains О» con- 
sumption was significantly correlated with sex drive, 
(2) in no strain was heart rate correlated with sex 
drive, and (3) thyroxin injected animals were not 
proportionally improved in sex drive. It was con- 
cluded that an animal's characteristic rate of energy 
output, as indicated by Os consumption, limits but 
does not fix the strength of sex drive.—J. P. Zubek. 

2277. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Riley, Donald A., 
& Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) Evi- 
dence for echolocation in the rat. Science, 1955, 
121, 600.—Ten blinded rats, trained on an elevated 
maze, were blocked 20 cm from the beginning by a 
15- by 15-cm metal barrier on half the trials in a 
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random sequence. "The test situation was designed 
to prevent solution by nonauditory cues.” Evidence 
« .. that rats can guide themselves in а maze by 
auditory cues—probably the echoes of sounds they 
produce,” is provided. “All the rats learned to select 
the correct path. Seven attained a level of 18 correct 
out of 20 successive trials.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2278. Rowley, Ian, & Mollison, B. C. (Common- 
wealth Sci. & Indust. Res. Org., Н. obart, Tasmania.) 
Copulation in the wild rabbit, Oryctolagus cunicu- 
lus. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 81-83.—‘Despite the com- 
mon usage of the phrase ‘breeding like а rabbit' and 
their all too obvious reproductive success in this field 
of activity, the act of copulation of the European 
rabbit in nature has rarely been reported." Intensive 
observation revealed greatest frequency of copula- 
tion to occur just prior to sunset. Description of 
male and female behavior is offered. German sum- 
mary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2279. Schaller, Friedrich. (U. Mainz, Germany.) 
Verhaltens- und sinnesphysiologische Beobach- 
tungen an Squilla mantis. (Behavior and ob- 
servations on the sensory physiology of Squilla 
mantis.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 1-12. Feeding 
behavior of 12 S. mantis was observed in aquaria 
under dim illumination. Illumination above 100 
lux inhibited feeding. Optical, tactile and olfactory 
stimuli are involved in seeking and capturing prey. 
Receptors were studied on 100 additional animals. 
Partial covering of eyes resulted in differential loss 
of reaction to moving targets. Light plays a minor 
role in orientation in space. Eye stalks and stimuli 
provided by currents of water on the pleopoda appear 
to influence orientation —H. E. Adler. 

2280. Scott, Jack Hugh. Various effects at ma- 
turity of shocking, ignoring, or gentling rats dur- 
ing infancy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 880-881. 
—Abstract. 

2281. Smith, Karl U. General theory of human 
motions. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 184-185.—Abstract. 

2282. Smith, P. A., & Smith, K. U. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.) Effects of sustained performance 
on human motion. Percep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 23- 
29.—Duration of component movements of manipula- 
tion and travel on a panel control task were analyzed 
for 23 Ss. Manipulative movement, but not travel 
movement improved over a 6-day and an 8-week prac- 
tice period. Menstrual cycle appeared to affect only 
travel motion.—C. Н. Ammons. 

2283. Smith, Wendell L, & Powell, Elizabeth K. 

(Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) The role of emo- 
tionality in hoarding. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 57-62.— 
Strains of albino mice having high scores on defeca- 
tion and urination and long movement latency in the 
open field and hoarding alley hoarded more pellets 
than a strain of mice with low scores on the “ето- 
tional” variables. Within the emotional strain, how- 
ever, there was no systematic relationship between 
these variables and hoarding. French summary.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 
р 2284. Solarz, Andrew Kasmer. The relation of 
intestinal absorption states to the inhibitory effect 
of hydration upon the running behavior of the 
white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 888-889.— 
Abstract. 

2285. Stevens, Kenneth N., & House, Arthur S. 
(MIT, Cambridge, Mass.) Development of a quan- 
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titative description of vowel articulation. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 484-493.—Systematic variation 
of three articulatory parameters was obtained with 
the aid of a synthetic vocal tract. Combinations of 
the three parameters were presented to trained listen- 
ers for vowel identification. The results agree closely 
(in terms of the equivalent formant frequencies pro- 
duced by the articulatory parameters) with previous 
real-voice data. It is suggested that the three articu- 
latory parameters are adequate descriptions of the 
relevant factors of vowel production.—/. Pollack. 


2286. Suhr, Virtus W. Evaluation of work dec- 
rement indicators. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 433-438.—Various work decrement indicators 
were measured for a group of subjects on days when 
they received tea and when they did not. In general 
it seems tea has a calming effect, slowing reaction 
time but resulting in fewer false starts, and greater 
steadiness. Some of the fatigue indicators, however, 
yielded inconsistent or non-discriminating results.— 
C. F. Haner. 


2287. Symezak, M. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) Orientation by memory and the social 
instinct in caterpillars of the Large White Butter- 
fly (Pieris brassicae L.) Bull. int. Cracovie, (Acad. 
pol Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math. et Nat., Ser. B (II), 1949, 
175-193—Having described his experiments with 
caterpillars in various developmental stages, the author 
concludes that the social instinct, so very markedly 
conspicuous during the initial developmental stage, 
gradually becomes weaker from one moulting period 
to the next. At the same time orientation by memory 
is gradually transformed into unidirectional orienta- 
tion which bears a resemblance to Kühn's mnemo- 
tactic type and which could be called compass-like 
orientation. Such a wandering is terminated by 
finding a suitable spot for solitary pupation. 9 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


2288. Teitelbaum, Philip. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Sensory control of hypothalamic 
hyperphagia. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
156-163.— Tests were made of the effect of caloric 
content, texture and positive and negative taste quali- 
ties of diet on the food intake of normal and hyper- 
phagic rats. On a powdered lab chow diet, the hyper- 
phagics eat two to three times as much as normals. 
When this diet is adulterated by the addition of vari- 
ous proportions of nonnutritive cellulose, normals in- 
crease the total intake, whereas hyperphagics steadily 
decrease their intake in proportion to the added cellu- 
lose, ceasing intake at 25% dilution and beyond. 
Change in texture causes obese hyperphagics to de- 
crease intake, but does not affect intake by normal 
animals or by hyperphagics previously maintained on 
a restricted diet (“dynamic hyperphagics"). 21 ref- 
erences.—L, I. O'Kelly. 

2289. Terzian, L. A., & Stahler, Nathan. (Naval 
Med. Res. Inst., Bethesda, Md.) "The effect of age 
and sex ratio on the mating activity of Anopheles 
Quadrimaculatus Sax. J. exp. Zool., 1954, 127, 389- 
396.—The presence of spermatazoa in the sperma- 
thecae of female mosquitoes was found to vary sys- 
tematically when the age of one sex varied and the 
age of the other sex is held constant. Frequency of 
insemination is maximal when males are 3 days old 
and paired with 3 day old females and when 5 day old 
emales are paired with 3 day old males. Thereafter 
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the percentage of females inseminated declines more 
rapidly as a function of the increasing age of the 
females than as a function of the increasing age of 
males. Mating also was found to depend on popula- 
tion sex ratios.—R. T. Davis. 

2290. Thomas, Charles Alfred, Jr. A study of 
“externalization” of drinking behavior in rats. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 889.—Abstract. 

2291. van Emde Boas, C. (Variations of libido 
during the menstrual cycle. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 
214-219.—The data for this study consist of written 
menstrual records for periods from 1 to 5 years on 
275 women. The author disagrees with Benedek’s 
contention that the heterosexual urges vary according 
to cyclical hormonal influences, and that these urges 
are strongest during the fertile period. His findings, 
especially great individual variation in sexual de- 
sires, indicate that “. . . in the human female individ- 
ual-psychological and social-cultural factors play a 
larger part with regard to sexual desires than the 
biological-hormonal factors."—H. D. Arbitman. 

2292. van Iersel, J. J. A. An attempt at an 
analysis of the parental behavior of the male 
three-spined stickleback. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
95-96.—Abstract. 

2293. Vince, M. A. (Cambridge U., Eng.) The 
relation between hand movements and intellectual 
activity in a skilled task. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 7, 82-90.—"Subjects were required to trace a 
repeating pattern of circles which appeared one, two 
or three at a time in a slit. Only one circle at a time 
could be hit and subjects were instructed to discover 
for themselves a good path for joining the maximum 
possible number of circles . . .” thus allowing ©“... 
for various levels of response: pursuit movements, 
predictive movements, choice and a change of plan. 
At the end of the experiment subjects were asked to 
draw their idea of the pattern. The results support 
others obtained earlier in showing that in this situa- 
tion the subject's idea of the pattern he is tracing is 
determined by his total (motor, as well as visual) 
responses to it.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2294. Welford, A. T. Timing and organization 
of manual skilled performance. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 185-186.—Abstract. 

2295. Willis, Edwin R., & Roth, Louis M. (ОМ 
Res. Develop. Center, U.S.A., Natick, Mass.)  Reac- 
tions of flour beetles of the genus Tribolium to 
carbon dioxide and dry air. J. exp. Zool., 1954, 127, 
117-152.—CO, in low concentration attracts Tri- 
bolium but repels in high concentration. Species 
differences were noted in responses to COs. Attrac- 
tion of Tribolium castaneum by COs was reduced by 
amputation of club segments (containing receptors 
assumed to be olfactory in function). The authors 
suggested that CO, served to orient flour beetles 
toward СО» producing foods.—R. T. Davis. 

2296.. Yule, E. Pratt. The historical and heuris- 
tic significance of the work of the Lorenz-Tin- 
bergen group on instinctive behavior. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 24-25.—Abstract. 

2297. Zaporozhets, A. B. Development of vol- 
untary movements. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 187- 
188.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1867, 1871, 1872, 2164, 2337, 2407, 
2643, 3038, 3082, 3621, 3630, 3641) 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2298. Arnold, Magda. The status of emotion in 
contemporary psychology. In Roback, A. A., Pres- 
ent-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 135-188.—Stress 
of this critical review is on the chaotic present-day 
theories of emotion rather than research findings ex- 
cept where the latter are crucial for theory. 53 ref- 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2299. Attridge, В. F., & Sampson, Н. (Defence 
Res. Medical Lab., Toronto, Ont., Can.) A note on 
Ferguson’s learning-ability matrix. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 9, 84-90.—The usefulness of a dynamic 
model in theory building, such as proposed by Fergu- 
son (see 29: 2097) is emphasized. Some assumptions 
of the learning-ability model are presented, and ques- 
tions are raised about the relation of skills to ability, 
the meaning of “potentiality” in the definition of 
ability, and the comparison of abilities in different 
cultures.—R. S. Davidon. 

2300. Bailey, Clark J, & Porter, Lyman W. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Relevant cues in 
drive discrimination in cats. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 180-181.—In an experiment where it 
was potentially possible for cats to discriminate, in 
a bar-pressing apparatus, cues originating from stom- 
ach distension or from hunger or thirst states, tests 
under satiation or thirst conditions yielded results 
which did not substantiate the stomach-distension 
hypothesis. It is concluded "that cats can use the 
cues specific to the hunger and thirst drives in order 
to learn a discrimination to get food or water."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

2301. Brady, Joseph V. Experimental analysis 
of emotional behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 148- 
150.—Abstract. 


2302. Candee, Benjamin L., Jr. The recall of 
trait adjectives associated with conflicting ratings. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 761-762.—Abstract. 

2303. Coombs, Clyde H. The conjunctive, dis- 
junctive, and compensatory models for complex 
behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 154-155.—Ab- 
stract. 

2304. Dember, William Norton. Decision-time 
and psychological distance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 632.—Abstract. 


2305. Deutsch, J. A. Motivation. In Farrell, 
В. A., Experimental psychology, (see 30: 1811), 24— 
33.—An informal discussion of the typical problem 
areas and methods of approach of the psychologist 
interested in the laboratory study of motivation.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

2306. Eisman, Bernice S. (Riverside (Calif.) 
City Schs.) Attitude formation: the development 
of a color-preference response through mediated 
generalization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
321-326.— "The investigation was designed to test the 
general hypothesis that a color-preference response 
(positive attitude) could be developed through medi- 
ated generalization, and that this preference could be 
demonstrated in four situations differing in context, 
complexity, and social significance.” An analysis of 
the findings in terms-of reinforcement learning theory 

principles and cencepts is presented.—L. N. Solomon. 
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2307. Fiske, Donald W., & Rice, Laura. (U. 
Chicago, lll. Intra-indiyidual response varia- 
bility. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 217-250.—Studies 
on intra-individual response variability are classified 
into and reviewed under the rubrics of (1) varia- 
bility of organic processes, (2) psychometric aspects, 
(3) spontaneous (aperiodic) variability, (4) sys- 
tematic variability, (5) change of response with 
change in stimulus or situation, and (6) relationships 
between variability and other variables (such as brain 
lesions, motivation variables, and personality traits 
and types). The relationships between variability 
and neurosis or psychosis (and personality correlates 
in general) have not been established definitively, but 
it is suggested that variability may be negatively re- 
lated to persistence and “character.” 233-item bibli- 
ography.—R. Perloff. 

2308. Funkenstein, Daniel H. (Boston (Mass.) 
Psychopathic Hosp.) The physiology of fear and 
anger. Sci. Amer., 1955, 192(5), 74-80.—Sum- 
marizes research with psychotics and normals on the 
influence of mecholyl on blood pressure in relation 
to stress situations. Adrenaline and noradrenaline 
raised blood pressure under stress conditions and 
analysis of experimental variables suggests that these 
hormones are secreted differentially in outward di- 
rected anger and inward directed fear or anxiety.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2309. Galt, William E. Recent views on atten- 
tion. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 103-115—Alterations in concepts 
and emphases in the study of attention are summarized 
as developments in this field during the past half cen- 
tury.—N. H. Pronko. 

2310. Goodnow, Jacqueline Jarrett. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Determinants of choice- 
distribution in two-choice situations. Amer. J. 
Psychol, 1955, 68, 106-116—Each of 60 Ss per- 
formed on one of a matched pair of 2-choice situa- 
tions. For each an event-probability of 50:50, 70: 30, 
or of 90:10 was assigned. The hypothesis to be 
tested was that the event-probability would be a major 
condition of Ss’ choices. The hypothesis was sup- 
ported. For event-probability 50:50 Ss distributed 
their choices in a 50:50 fashion. For the other 
probabilities, the distribution of choices approached 
a 100:0 ratio. But other, psychological factors, S’s 
interests, goals, and his willingness to overlook losses 
are suggested as additional important conditions.— 
R. H. Waters. 

2311. Hayden, Stanley. Some behavioral cor- 
relates of empathy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
875-876.—Abstract. 

2312. Heider, Fritz. Consciousness, the per- 
ceptual world and interaction with others. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 159.—Abstract. 

2313. Kendall, Ken. (National Film Board of 
Canada, Ottawa.) Urge! The engine of human 
action. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 73-80. 
—Motivation is vital because the sole purpose for 
all communication is purposeful action or else trans- 
mission has failed.” A message “should be used by 
the recipient.” Employing analogies with engineer- 
ing and other fields the author explains his views of 
practical motivation—R. Tyson. 

2314, Krout, Maurice H. (Chicago (Il) Psy- 
chol. Inst.) An experimental attempt to produce 
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unconscious manual symbolic movements. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 93-120.—100 college students were 
used in a series of 16 motor and one verbal experi- 
ment. Each of these motor series except No. 1 pre- 
sented the S with a conflict situation brought about 
by two mutually exclusive statements. After the first 
statement S was to reply at once but was to be silent 
after the second until E gave a signal. The signal 
was given after S produced a manual autistic ges- 
ture which was recorded. The immediately following 
verbal series was designed to validate the motor series 
and consisted of a study in attitudes. S was to select 
from a list of 75 attitudes the one he had felt while 
going through the motor series. This attitude was 
assumed to represent, as nearly as could be, the verbal 
equivalent of the most significant gesture of each ex- 
periment—WM. J. Stanford. 


2315. Krout, Maurice H. (185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago.) An experimental attempt to determine 
the significance of unconscious manual symbolic 
movements. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 121-152.— 
The previous experiment (see 30: 2314) was ex- 
tended further. The result showed that some of the 
experiments proved to possess high significance and 
so did some manual autistic gestures and some ver- 
balized attitudes. It was also possible to demonstrate 
a relationship of some manual autistic gestures with 
some types of verbalized attitudes. Male and female 
gestures could be differentiated to some extent. It 
was proven that autistic gestures could derive from 
a conflict of motives.—M. J. Stanford. 


2316. Lambert, Wallace E. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Can.) Associational fluency as a func- 
tion of stimulus abstractness. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 103-106.—The free associations of English- 
speaking and French-speaking subjects to a list of 
familiar nouns and adjectives were recorded. “АП 
[stimulus] words had equal word-frequency count rat- 
ings, but half the nouns were abstract, half concrete. 
Reliably more associations were made to concrete 
than to abstract nouns or adjectives.” If meaning- 
fulness is defined in terms of richness of association, 
then stimulus abstractness as well as relative stimulus 
frequency are variables to be considered in its meas- 
urement.—R. S. Davidon. 


Y 2317. Levine, A. S. (Bur. Nav. Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Perseveration, rigidity, and per- 
sistence. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 107-125. (Monogr. 
Suppl. No. 1.)—Concepts of perseveration are pre- 
sented, and the relationship of perseveration to men- 
tal inertia, positive and negative transfer, rigidity, 
Persistence, and will is considered from both experi- 
mental and theoretical points of view. Perseveration 
appears to have potentially great importance as a con- 
Struct in human behavior theory.—C. H. Ammons. 


2318. Lipton, Samuel D. A note on the com- 
patibility of psychic determinism and free will. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 355-356.— The in- 
dividual feels he has freedom of will when his ego 
develops to the point where he has mastery over ип- 
Conscious impulses. This does not refute the prin- 
cipal of determinism of psychic phenomena.—G. Elias. 

2319. Lovett Doust, John W., & Schneider, Rob- 
ert A. (U. Toronto, Ont., Сап.) Studies on the 
Physiology of awareness: an oximetrically moni- 
tored controlled stress test. Canad. J. Psychol., 
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1955, 9, 67-78.—". . . an attempt to quantify the emo- 
tional aspect of awareness by employing a variable, 
capillary blood-oxygen saturation, which appears to 
be intimately related to emotional change.” Neurot- 
ics, schizophrenics, depressives, idiopathic epileptics, 
senile dements, mental defectives, and healthy con- 
trols were Ss. Neutral and potentially traumatic 
words and pictures (TAT, Rorschach, MAPS) were 
presented. When S responded circulation was oc- 
cluded and the oximetric reading taken with a spec- 
troscope. “. . . responses to non-traumatic stimuli, 
both verbal and auditory, showed no significant differ- 
ence from resting levels, . . . but significant anoxaemia 
accompanied the presentation of potentially stressful 
stimuli in all subjects save the psychotics."—R. S. 
Davidon. 


2320. McGill, William J. Information, associa- 
tion and interaction. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 203- 
204.—Abstract. 


2321. Mangan, G. L. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Evidence of displacement in a precognition test. 
J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 35-44.— This report is con- 
cerned with a precognition test based upon random 
orders of ESP symbols. The experiment was carried 
out by correspondence, with the subject in San Diego 
and the experimenter in Durham. Two preliminary 
non-precognitive tests had shown that this subject 
characteristically scored displaced hits, chiefly on 
the target one place ahead of the one at which she 
was aiming. In the precognition experiment, “for- 
ward displacement" occurred as predicted. The hits 
in 100 runs (2400 forward displacement trials) ex- 
ceeded the expected chance average by 3.42 standard 
deviations (Р. = .0006) .—J. С. Pratt. 


2322. Nuttin, Joseph. Consciousness, behavior 
and personality. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 158.—Ab- 
stract. 

2323. Pribram, Karl H., & Mishkin, Mortimer. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Simultaneous and 
successive visual discrimination by monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 198-202.—Monkeys with inferotemporal 
brain lesions show impairment of both simultaneous 
and successive discrimination when compared to con- 
trol animals or animals with circumscribed frontal 
lesions, the impairment being roughly proportional to 
the difficulty of the task for the control and frontal 
lesion groups.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2324. Rhine, L. E. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Precognition and intervention. J. Parapsychol., 
1955, 19, 1-34.—A total of 433 case reports of ex- 
periences which had reference to a non-inferable, 
undesirable future event were analyzed to see whether 
any efforts were successfully made to prevent the oc- 
currence of the foreseen tragic consequences. The 
author recognizes that instances of successful in- 
tervention would rarely be recognizable. However, 
she applies a set of rigorous criteria to the available 
cases and ends with a small number which suggest 
that intervention may be possible even in cases which 
are truly precognitive in character. These few cases 
are not offered as conclusive, but for their suggestive 
value for experimentation in relation to the problem. 
—J. G. Pratt. 

2325. Ross, Bruce 
Wis.)--Randomization 
Ednl. ° 
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J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 136-138.—To test the hypothesis 
that man is incapable of randomizing a series of sym- 
bols, 60 unsophisticated Ss were asked to construct 
3 binary random series of 100 file cards each. A 
relatively gross analysis applied to the results justifies 
a rejection of the hypothesis —R. H. Waters. 

2326. Schachtel, Ernest G. Die Entwicklung der 
gegenstindlichen Aufmerksamkeit und das Her- 
vortreten der Realitát. (The development of focal 
attention and the emergence of reality.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 204-229.—German translation of 
paper published in Psychiatry, 1954, 17, 309-324, 
(see 29: 6904). 

2327. Shevrin, Howard. Some personality and 
situational correlates of expressive imitation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 453-454.—Abstract. 

2328. Smock, Charles D. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The influence of stress on the perception 
of incongruity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
354-356.— The results of two experiments “support 
the hypothesis that psychological stress results in (a) 
premature closure and (b) a tendency to adhere to 
expectancies (prerecognition hypothesis) in ambigu- 
ous task situations. From these two sets of data it 
is inferred that stress or anxiety results in cognitive 
and perceptual processes that tend to preserve a 
familiar perceptual and behavioral field for the in- 
dividual."—L. N. Solomon. 

2329. Stewart, David A.  Empathy, common 
ground of ethics and of personality theory. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 131-141—Empathy arises 
from good will. Communication needs to be fostered 
in the empathic process wherein one deliberately iden- 
tifies with the other while developing self-insight. 
There is self-control but no control over others. Sci- 
entific measure implies control, thus destroying the 
ability of the patient to stand on his own feet.—D. 
Prager. 

2330. Tindall, Ralph Н. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Relationships among indices of adjustment 
status. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 152-162.— 
"To examine the relationships among various tech- 
niques purporting to measure adjustment" . . . 16 
indices of adjustment were used with 66 adolescent 
boys in an orphanage. Low intercorrelations were 
obtained which implies *. . . that a global concept of 
adjustment, based on present day tests, is limited 
in usefulness.” Tindall recommends that evaluative 
studies should employ several indices until there are 
clearer concepts of adjustment and more highly 
related measures. “Results secured should be checked 
with actual behavior manifestations as well as his- 
torical data.” —W. Coleman. 

2331. van Biljon, I. J. (U. Stellenbosch, S. 
Africa.) The influence of emotional tension and 
lability upon the performance of certain aptitude 
tests. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 51-59. —""The 
emotional tension and lability of 50 subjects, 38 male 
and 12 female students, were measured by means 
of the plethysmograph and the Bell adjustment in- 
ventory. . . . The intercorrelations were computed 
and by means of factor analysis six factors were 
identified. The significance of the differences in 

achievement between various groups, which differed 
in emotional tension and lability, was evaluated by 
means of the t-test technique. The final conclusion 
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was reached that the subjects with average emotional 
tension, who are also stabile, tend to score better 
than the other groups.” English summary.—N. De 
Palma. 

2332. Wellek, Albert. Consciousness and the 
phenomenological approach. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 156-157.—Abstract. 

2333. Wherry, R. J. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O:), & Rethlingshafer, D. An experimental veri- 
fication of the structural nature of set. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 161-172.—"Set has been posited 
and described as a structure of temporarily related 
elements and its consequent history of disruption has 
been described as well. Some experiments were de- 
signed to test this theory, and the results have con- 
firmed the predictions made on the basis of the theory. 
It is hoped that this theory which emphasizes the 
structuring of the whole organism while it, at the 
same time, recognizes the important role of the ele- 
ments involved may serve to bring closer together the 
central locus and the peripheral locus adherents."— 
M. J. Stanford. 

2334. Yarbrough, Charles Clinton. A validation 
of new measures of elemental behavior: (a study 
of Dr. Stuart A. Courtis ratio scores). Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 765.—Abstract. 

2335. Young, P. T. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Are 
there degrees of preference? Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 318-319.—It is argued that degrees of pref- 
erence do not exist and that the expression “more 
preferred” is a misuse of words. Some of the sources 
of confusion are cited—R. Н. Waters. 

2336. Young, Shirley A., & Sumner, Е. С. (Ho- 
ward U., Washington, D. C.) Personal equation, 
frame of reference, and other observations in re- 
mote reproduction of filled and unfilled time-in- 
tervals. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 333-337.— 'Gen- 
eralizing, one may say that there is a tendency for 
individuals to vary consistently in their reproductions 
of time-intervals whether long or short, filled or un- 
filled, and’ that this consistent variation is greater 
between remote reproductions than between immediate 
and a remote reproduction. In these correlations of 
individual differences in reproduction of time-inter- 
vals not only personal equation but also frame of 
reference manifest themselves.”—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 1839, 2011) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


_ 2337. Adams, Jack A. A source of decrement 
in psychomotor performance. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 390-394.—Studied the effect of component 
response repetition on decrement in the measure of 
over-all performance of the Rotary Pursuit Test. 
The component response of visual pursuit and dis- 
crimination was evoked. by having S observe and 
press a button when his partner was on target. The 
interpolation of this task between practice sessions 
with the pursuit task led to significantly lower time- 
on-target scores in the final session. There was also 
a reduction in the amount of warm-up decrement. 
The implications of these findings for reminiscence 
in bilateral transfer are noted.—J. Arbit. 

2338. Adelman, Harvey Manuel. Resistance to 
extinction as a function of the type of response 
elicited by frustration stimulation and level of re- 
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inforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 459- 
460.—Abstract. 

2339. Adelman, H. M., & Maatsch, J. L. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., East Lansing.) Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a function of the type of response 
elicited by frustration. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
61-65.—This study tested and found support for the 
hypothesis “that the type of response elicited by the 
frustrating omission of reward and the manner in 
which it interacts with the original habit are sig- 
nificant determinants of the rate of extinction of the 
original response. . . . A directly incompatible recoil 
response to frustration produces relatively rapid ex- 
tinction of an approach response, while a temporally 
compatible escape response to frustration produces 
little or no extinction of the original response.”—J. 
Arbit. 

2340. Ammons, C. H. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Task 
for the study of perceptual learning and perform- 
ance variables. Percep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 11-14. 
—The development and uses of a simple repetitive 
task for the systematic investigation of perceptual 
learning and performance with individuals or groups 
are described. S is required to trace a line, beginning 
with the number “1,” through as many numbers, 
randomly arranged on a page, as he can in the time 
allowed. His score is the last number through which 
he has correctly drawn a line. Preliminary experi- 
mentation indicated that performance increases with 
practice and that scores are appreciably affected by 
distribution of practice. It was concluded that test 
performance is suitably reliable, sensitive to important 
variables, and that the test is adaptable enough to ex- 
perimental manipulation to be useful in research.— 
P. Thomas. 

2341. Ammons, R. В. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Ro- 
tary pursuit apparatus: Il. Effect of stylus length 
on performance. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 103.—192 
Ss practiced rotary pursuit with styli 3, 6, 10, or 14 
in. in length from hinge at handle to tip, straight line 
distance. Practice was in two periods, one of 5 min.; 
one of 8 min, All styli were the same weight. Analy- 
sis indicated that any performance differences associ- 
ated with stylus length could be attributed to chance. 
—P. Thomas. 

2342. Attneave, Fred. (Lackland AFB, San An- 
tonio, Tex.) Symmetry, information, and memory 
for patterns. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 209-222. 
—Memory for dot patterns as influenced by the sym- 
metry and informational content of the pattern was 
tested by immediate reproduction, reproduction after 
paired-associate learning, and recognition without 
reproduction. The dot patterns were presented in 
rectangular matrices. These were varied to provide 
comparisons of symmetrical patterns with asymmet- 
rical patterns having fewer cells but with equal in- 
formational content and of symmetrical patterns with 
asymmetrical patterns having equal cell count but 
greater informational content. With informational 
content equal, symmetry does not facilitate recall. 
Symmetrical patterns are better recalled than asym- 
metrical patterns with equal cell count but greater 
informational content.—R. H. Waters. 

2343. Bailey, Clark J. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The effectiveness of drives as cues. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 183-187.—Using a 
Panel-pushing apparatus and illumination as the rele- 
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vant drive, rats were tested in a series of experiments 
to determine their ability to discriminate cues arising 
from hunger or thrist, and their ability to utilize 
exteroceptive cues (tones of longer or shorter dura- 
tion). The results show that “(а) the hunger and 
thirst drives both produce cues to which overt re- 
sponses can be attached, (b) the cues of the hunger 
and thrist drives seem to be as effective as a brief 
tone which functions as a ‘dynamic stimulus,’ and (c) 
the hunger and thirst drives are more effective cues 
than a tone that is present for about as long before 
the response as the drives." —L. I. O'Kelly. 

2344. Boguslavsky, G. W. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A mathematical model for conditioning. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 125-138.—"It is postulated 
that occurrence of a conditioned response depends on 
recurrence of one of a finite number of specific vigi- 
lance reactions. Number of trial on which a condi- 
tioned response occurs is shown to be a sufficient 
statistic for estimating the number of such vigilance 
reactions. The hypothesis is tested by noting whether 
numbers of trials on which conditioned responses 
occur fall within confidence intervals determined on 
the basis of a selected sufficient statistic. Applica- 
tions of the model to psychological research are sug- 
gested.” 19 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

2345. Boring, Frank Henry. An experimental 
test of the continuity theory of discrimination 
learning using confounded “easy” and “hard” cues. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 461.—Abstract. 

2346. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) An evaluation of the effect of induced ten- 
sion on performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
418-422.—'"Recall of paired adjectives was studied 
as a function of both temporal conditions of induced 
tension and time between learning and' recall. . . . 
The results indicate that tension facilitates response 
elicitation but does not alter habit strength. Recall 
performance is no better if learning takes place under 
tension than if learning takes place under no tension, 
provided enough time is allowed for relaxation. On 
the other hand, recall under tension is consistently 
better than recall under no tension, The results are 
in accord with the concept of tension as a drive.”— 
J. Arbit. 

2347. Bousfield, W. A., & Cohen, B. H. (U. Con- 
necticut, Storrs.) The occurrence of clustering in 
the recall of randomly arranged words of different 
frequencies-of-usage. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 
83-95.—The two stimulus lists presented to two ex- 
perimental groups consisted of one list with high, 
and the other with low Thorndike-Lorge frequencies- 
of-usage counts. Clustering was defined as the oc- 
currence of sequences of two or more words in the 
same category. There were four categories. The 
results were interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that the total amount of clustering occurring in the 
recall of randomized verbal associates should be a 
positive function of the degree of their reinforcement. 
—М. J. Stanford. 

2348. Brady, Joseph V. (Army Med. Serv. Grad. 
Sch., Walter Reed Center, Washington, D. C.) Ex- 
tinction of a conditioned “fear” response as a 
function of reinforcement schedules for competing 
behavior. J. Psychol, 1955, 40, 25-34.— This ex- 
periment investigated the extinction of a conditioned 
“fear” reaction as a function of six different water 
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reinforcement schedules for a competing lever press- 
ing response. 6 groups of 4 male albino rats each 
had these schedules after the lever pressing rates had 
stabilized: regular, low fixed ratio, high fixed ratio, 
variable ratio, slow variable interval, and fast varia- 
ble interval. Then animals were tested for retention 
and extinction of the "fear" reaction. There was no 
apparent difference during the first extinction trial, 
but clear and significant differences did appear in 
the course of the succeeding 10 trials. The animals 
on the ratio schedules extinguished fastest, those on 
the interval schedules slowest, and those on the regu- 
lar schedule showed a rate midway between the ratio 
and interval animals.—R. W. Husband. 


2349. Bush, Robert R., & Mosteller, Frederick. 
аи U., Cambridge, Mass.) Stochastic models 
ог learning. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1955. xvi, 365 p. $9.00.— The basic model; stimulus 
sampling and conditioning ; sequences of events; dis- 
tributions of response probabilities; the equal alpha 
condition; approximate methods ; operators with limits 
zero and unit; commuting operators; identification 
and estimation; free-recall verbal learning; avoid- 
ance training; an experiment of imitation; symmetric 
choice problems; runway experiments; and evalua- 
tions are discussed. Tables, graphs, and formulae are 
included.—G. C. Carter. 

2350. Caldwell Willard E. & Kailan, Hugh. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) An 
investigation of the role of exteroceptive motiva- 
tion in the behavior of the earth-worm. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 133-144.—10 experimental animals 
were subjected to a maze situation, with a brightly 
lighted maze and a dark goal box containing moss 
and dirt. 11 controls worked under ordinary labora- 
tory light. 10 more were run for 10 massed trials. 
Intense light was found to act as a motivator, and 
lesser light and moss earth as rewards. There was 
marked variability from animal to animal, session to 
session, and even within a session. The distributed 
group was markedly superior to the massed group's 
performance.—R. W. Husband.  - 

2351. Campbell, Byron A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The fractional reduction in noxious stimu- 
lation required to produce “just noticeable" learn- 
ing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 141-148.— 
Using male Wistar rats placed in a balanced cage 
which the rat could tilt to one side or the other as 
he moved about, and whose tilting activated mercury 
Switches selecting one of two intensities of white 
noise, the amount of sound level reduction which 
would be just noticeably reinforcing was determined. 
It was found that "the absolute amount of energy 
reduction required to produce ‘just noticeable’ learn- 
ing increased as drive-stimulus intensity increased," 
and tended to be a relatively constant proportion of 
the higher intensity, thus paralleling psychophysical 
findings in discrimination experiments.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2352. Campbell, V., & Freeman, J. T. (Iowa 
State Coll, Ames.) Some functions of experi- 

mentally-induced language in perceptual learning. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 71-79.—The purpose 
was to study the effects of experimentally-induced 
language in perceptual learning-paired associate 
learning of a sequence of 15 drawings. 102 Ss 
were divided into 3 groups representing 3 condi- 
tions of language. 15 Ss formed a control group 
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which did not have a learning trial prior to match- 
ing the pictures into the original pairs. The results 
suggested that (a) increasing the meaningfulness 
of visual stimuli facilitates learning if meaningful- 
ness is relevant to the task, and (b) attention to 
crucial aspects of the stimuli aids learning. The 
results did not support the generalization that lan- 
guage in any form facilitates perceptual learning.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

2353. Carlson, Jean B. & Duncan, Carl Р. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) А study of au- 
tonomous change in the memory trace by the 
method of recognition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 280-284.—A broken circle and an inverted V 
with a shortened right leg were the test cards em- 
ployed. Recognition tests after 3 min., 1 wk., or 2 
wks. were given to 128 college students. Results 
indicate a reversal, at the 1- and 2-wk. intervals, of 
a trend present at the 3-min. interval. It is suggested 
the recognition method is inappropriate for the prob- 
lem because it influences the choice made by S.—R. 
Н. Waters. 

2354, Clayton, Frances Louise. Secondary re- 
inforcement as a function of reinforcement 
scheduling. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 462-463. 
—Abstract. 

2355. Cohen, Ira Stanley. The effects of setting 
and level of anxiety on the acquisition and ex- 
tinction of a key-press response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 627.—Abstract. 

2356. Crawford, F. T., Mayes, G. L., & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) A further study 
of differential afferent consequences in nondiffer- 
ential reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 
717-719.—Forty-six rats were trained on a jumping 
apparatus. The training involved equal but non- 
differentially reinforced experience with vertical and 
horizontal striations. Following this training the 
animals were trained on a vertical-horizontal dis- 
crimination. Results reject the hypothesis that the 
nondifferential training would facilitate the learning 
of the discrimination problem.—R. Н. Waters. 

2357. Crumbaugh, James C. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Temporal changes in the memory of visually per- 
ceived form. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 647—658. 
—The problem of progressive changes in the memory 
traces of visually perceived, slightly asymmetric forms 
was studied by the method of identical stimuli for 
retention intervals of 0, 0.3, 2, 5, and 12 seconds. 
In 5 experiments a total of 285 Os were employed. 
Progressive changes of an autonomous rather than 
assimilative nature were found. The pattern of these 
changes varies according to the specific stimulus 
forms perceived. Implications for Gestalt theory are 
suggested.—R. Н. Waters. 

2358. Davitz, Joel. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Reinforcement of fear at the beginning and at the 
end of shock. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
152-155.—A conditioned stimulus (blinking light) 
given at the onset of shock acquires greater fear value 
than the same stimulus given at the termination of 
shock. The results were interpreted as support for 
a drive-induction hypothesis, rather than a drive- 
reduction hypothesis to account for the learning of 
fear.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2359. Davitz, Joel R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Mason, Donald J. Socially facilitated 
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reduction of a fear response in rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 149-151—After an ac- 
quired avoidance to a blinking light associated with 
electric shock, rats were tested for fear manifesta- 
tions alone, with other fearful rats, with non-fearful 
rats, and in the other possible combinations. “The 
presence of a non-fearful rat reduced the strength of 
a fear response exhibited by a fearful S . . . and the 
presence of another fearful rat influenced behavior in 
the same direction but to a degree just short of sig- 
nificance."—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2360. Denny, M. Ray, & Adelman, Harvey M. 
(Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing.) Elicitation theory: 
1. An analysis of two typical learning situations. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 290-296.—A theory of ac- 
quisition is presented and then developed in the con- 
text of two well known learning situations: the T 
maze, including place and response learning, and bar- 
pressing in the Skinner Box. Experimental evidence 
for the interpretations is cited. 23 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

2361. Doten, George W. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The effects of rest periods on in- 
terference of a well-established habit. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1955, 49, 401-406.—Ss read color words 
(reading pretest) for five trials and followed this 
with 60 trials of naming the color in which the color 
word was printed. Ss then returned to the reading 
task (reading posttest). Found that where the read- 
ing posttest followed the naming task immediately, a 
30-sec. distribution interval between trials on the 
naming task produced the most interference. With 
a 24-hr. interval between naming and reading post- 
test trials, the degree of distribution on the naming 
task did not produce a differential interference effect 
on the reading task. These results are interpreted 
in terms of the reactive inhibition hypothesis.—J. 
Arbit. 

2362. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Development of response generalization 
gradients. J. exp. Psychol 1955, 50, 26-30.—Ss 
practiced on a perceptual-motor task in which the 
responses were movements of a lever into six hori- 
zontal radial slots. It was concluded that “error 
gradients were response generalization gradients de- 
veloped by a process of differential rate of extinction 
of errors. A rate of extinction of errors which is 
inversely proportional to similarity was offered as a 
possible substitute for the hypothesis of parasitic re- 
inforcement in accounting for response generalization 
gradients.”—J. Arbit. 

2363. Essenberg, J. M. The deterioration of in- 
telligence of albino rats chronically poisoned by 
nicotine. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 209-213.—This ex- 
periment was designed to test the effect of nicotine, 
injected intraperitoneally into 14 young, sexually ma- 
ture, female white rats, on maze performance. 14 
controls were given saline alone. Injections were 
once a week, with maze test 24 hours later, over a 
6 months period. Time scores of experimentals were 
more than double those of controls, and error scores 
were nearly twice as great.—R. W. Husband. 

2364. Fattu, Nicholas A., Mech, Edmund V., & 
Auble, Donavon. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Partial reinforcement related to “free” responding 
in extinction with pre-school children. J. exp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 365-368.—An experiment was con- 
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ducted to determine the relative efficiency of three 
schedules of reinforcement in producing resistance to 
extinction. Three groups of 8 pre-school subjects 
each were used in a bar-pressing situation in which 
candy pellets were used as reinforcement. The three 
groups received unequal reinforcement, one receiving 
100%, one 50% and the third 25%. After undergoing 
extinction trials it was found that the 2596 reinforce- 
ment group was more resistant to extinction both in 
frequency of responding and in minutes to extinction 
than were other reinforcement groups.—E. F. Gard- 
ner. 

2365. Fischer, Gloria J. The influence of gen- 
eral and specific goal orientations on intentional 
and latent learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
762.—Abstract. 

2366. Forgus, Ronald H.  (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Early visual and motor experience 
as determiners of complex maze-learning ability 
under rich and reduced stimulation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol. 1955, 48, 215-220.—Male hooded 
rats reared in an environment permitting motor con- 
tact as well as visual inspection of complex shapes 
were compared in later maze learning with animals 
permitted the visual inspection but deprived of the 
opportunity of motor exploration. The group per- 
mitted motor experience learned faster under condi- 
tions where the visual cues were drastically reduced 
(elevated T-maze with very low illumination level). 
Tt is emphasized that the effect of early experience on 
later learning will be helpful or a hindrance depend- 
ing upon “the relationship between the kind of early 
experience and the demands of the problem task.”— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

2367. Galt, William E. Trends in the study of 
memory. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 117-133.— The following approaches 
to memory are critically examined: application of ex- 
perimental method, early functional influence, the 
Gestalt contribution and other developments, Freud's 
dynamic concepts and attempts at a localization of 
a physiological substrate. 83 references.—N. Н. 
Pronko, 


2368. Goodnow, Jacqueline J., & Pettigrew, 
Thomas F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Ef- 
fect of prior patterns of experience upon strategies 
and learning sets. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 381— 
389.—Ss chose on each trial between betting on the 
left or the right key of a kind of slot machine, One 
group practices where one key is always correct, 
switches then to a randomly arranged 50-50 payoff 
and then returns to practice with one key always cor- 
rect. Another group begins with the 50-50 series. 
The speed with which the Ss learn the final set of 
probabilities is such that having had initial experi- 
ence with one key always paying off is an advantage 
over having no such experience. It appears that the 
effect of prior experience can be mediated through 
the kind of strategy of choices induced by this experi- 
ence and the appropriateness of this experience for 
later learning. The speed of final learning varies 
with the arrangement of the 50-50 phase: whether 
there is a predominance of long or short runs. 20 
references.—J. Arbit. 

2369. Grant, D. A., Kaestner, М. F., & Schipper, 
L.M. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Auto-correlation 
analysis of gross learning scores. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1955, 5, 53—63.—Тһе mean learning curve for 
24 Ss, given 90 20-sec. trials on the pursuit rotor, was 
fitted by an exponential function. A serial correlation 
function was computed for the group and for individ- 
uals. The group curve was elliptical, and individual 
curves showed marked differences. The serial cor- 
relation functions for 24 other Ss dropped to lower 7 
values on each of 5 successive days. It was concluded 
that scores were too gross for detailed analysis, and 
there were important computational artifacts of which 
E must be aware. A less expensive computational 
procedure was indicated.—C. Н. Ammons. 

2370. Hammer, Morton. (State U. Jowa, Iowa 
City.) The role of irrelevant stimuli in human 
discrimination learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
47-50.—“The purpose of the present experiment was 
to determine whether S learns not to attend to 
the irrelevant stimuli during discrimination training. 
The S was presented successively with two discrimi- 
nation problems. A transfer of training design was 
used. . . . The transfer of irrelevant stimuli from the 
first problem to the second problem did not signifi- 
cantly affect S’s performance on the second problem 
and there was no evidence that responses of any 
sort were acquired to the irrelevant stimuli during 
discrimination training."—J. Arbit. 

2371. Harris, Gladys E., & Sumner, F.C. (How- 
ard U., Washington, D. C.) The association value 
of nonsense syllables which are meaningful words 
in foreign languages. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 
237-249.—The authors’ conclusions are that a con- 
siderable number of nonsense syllables ordinarily 
used in the experimental study of memory are found 
to be meaningful words in one or more of the eight 
modern languages. Those nonsense syllables which 
are meaningful words in foreign languages tend to 
have a higher association value in proportion as they 
occur in more than one foreign language as meaning- 
ful words.—M. J. Stanford. 

2372. Kay, Harry. Adult learning and remem- 
bering. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
(see 30: 1811), 13-23.—An informal discussion of 
some of the features of human learning and for- 
getting. Attention is given to the effects of old 
learning on new, and the various theoretical frame- 
works used in analysis.—E. С. Aiken. 

2373. Kimble, Gregory A., Mann, Lucie I., & 
Dufort, Robert H. (Duke U., Durham, NU), 
Classical and instrumental eyelid conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 407-417.—A report of four 
experiments in which inter-stimulus intervals were 
varied, the Ss were switched from one training pro- 
cedure to the other, partial reinforcement schedules 
were used, and changes in S's motivation produced 
in order to compare classical and instrumental eye- 
lid conditioning procedures. "The interpretation of- 
{егей for these results is that the instrumental con- 
ditioning procedure produces cycles of conditioning 
and extinction of an acquired drive, which result in 
lowered performance although the amount of learning 
is equal to that in the classical procedure."—J. Arbit. 

2374. Kish, George Bela. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Avoidance learning to the onset and cessation 
of conditioned stimulus energy. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 31-38.—Albino rats were used with a wheel- 
turning electric shock avoidance learning to study the 
effectiveness of two types of stimulus: the onset of 
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stimulus energy and the cessation of stimulus energy. 
The results were discussed with reference to "two 
hypotheses concerning the physical nature of func- 
tional stimulation: the hypothesis that physical energy 
change is the important element in stimulation and 
the hypothesis that the important element is the physi- 
cal events at the time of reinforcement. Most of the 
evidence presented here appeared to favor the latter 
interpretation." 20 references.—J. Arbit. 

2375. Kott, Maurice G. Learning and retention 
of words of sexual and nonsexual meaning. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 378-382.—Two hy- 
potheses were tested: associates to sexual words will 
be learned and retained less efficiently than associates 
to neutral or unpleasant words, and anxious Ss will 
show a greater relative difficulty in learning and re- 
tention of associates to sexual words as compared 
with associates to neutral and unpleasant words than 
will normal Ss. Neither hypothesis was confirmed. 
—L. М. Solomon. 

2376. Lawrence, Douglas H. (Stanford U., C: alif.) 
The applicability of generalization gradients to the 
transfer of a discrimination. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 
52, 37-48.—Basis of the analysis is a previous ex- 
periment with rats which showed that a gradual 
transition group was best in terms of performance, 
with the abrupt transition group next, and the hard 
discrimination group as poorest. The discussion 
makes apparent that to account for the results of this 
experiment considerable modifications must be made 
in the assumptions concerning generalization gradi- 
ents and their interactions as they are formulated in 
Hullian theory. Whether or not a consistent set of 
statements about generalization gradients can be 
found that will account for this experiment and other 
studies in discrimination has yet to be shown.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2377. Leuba, C. (Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, 
0.) Toward some integration of learning theo- 
ries: the concept of optimal stimulation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 27-33.—The purpose is to provide a 
general outline of the concept of optimal stimulation 
and to show that it has some backing both from ex- 
periments and general observations, that it may bridge 
the gap between a modified reinforcement theory and 
classical conditioning, and that it is consequently 
worth serious consideration. The paper raises many 
problems such as that concerned with determination 
of what will be optimal stimulation in a given situa- 
tion.—C. H. Ammons. 

2378. Lewis, Don. Transfer and retention in 
performance on the Star Discrimeter. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 371-377.— Comparisons are made 
of transfer and retention on the Star Discrimeter and 
the Mashburn and pronounced differences are noted. 
It is concluded that the differences are due to differ- 
ent degrees of motor and perceptual components of 
the tasks, that the Star Discrimeter is largely per- 
ceptual and minimally motor while the Mashburn is 
more heavily motor.—C. F. Haner. 


2379. Littman, Richard A., & Wade, Edward A. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) A negative test of the drive- 
reduction hypothesis. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
7, 56-66.—Experimental rats were placed in a re- 
straining apparatus and were given a brief electric 
shock upon the termination of which a light was 
flashed for one second. ^... After sixty such pair- 
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ings, subjects were then placed in a Skinner box 
under operant test conditions; when they pressed the 
bar a light flashed on. . . .” Comparisons for rate of 
bar pressing with animals subjected to a variety of 
control conditions resulted in no significant differ- 
ences and it was concluded “. . . that in so far as the 
deductions from drive-reduction theory were correct, 
the theory was not substantiated.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2380. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The effect of three rein- 
forcement patterns on positional stereotypes. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 83-95.—In a previous 
study (see 28: 5247) the efficiency of 3 reward-pun- 
ishment ratios, 80:20, 50:50, and 20:80, in eliminat- 
ing position-habits was tested. The 50:50 ratio was 
least efficient in terms of the percentage of rats giv- 
ing up the position-habit. In the present study these 
same ratios are applied to position-stereotypes. In 
this situation the 50:50 ratio is most efficient. The 
results are interpreted as supporting an expectancy 
rather than a reinforcement theory of learning.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2381. Maietta, Donald Francis. A study of gen- 
eralization and extinction in eyelid conditioning 
to pure tone auditory stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 886.—Abstract. 

2382. Mandler, G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Perceptual learning: stimulus differentiation or 
differentiating response? Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 
79-82— The Gibsons’ position that “stimulus input 
contains within it everything that the percept has" 
is not operationally satisfactory. Ап approach in 
terms of differentiating responses is proposed, which 
posits response invariance and the inferred stimulus 
as basic concepts. A given stimulus situation, evok- 
ing n different responses in one individual, has not 
been fully discriminated by a second individual if he 
emits less than n different responses.—C. H. Ammons. 

2383. Manning, Horace Milton. The effect of 
varying conditions of hunger and thirst on two re- 


sponses learned to hunger or thirst alone. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 464.—Abstract. 
2384. Marx, Melvin H., & Bernstein, Ben. (U. 


Missouri, Columbia.) Generalization of reinforce- 
ment among responses to synonyms. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 52, 49-64.—The present study using syno- 
nyms with an experimental and a control group was 
designed to test the generalization-of-reinforcement 
hypothesis proposed by Marx and Bunch as an exten- 
sion of Thorndike’s spread-of-effect hypothesis. The 
conclusions were “that the present results offer evi- 
dence in support of generalization of reinforcement 
which is independent of the typical ordinal gradients 
measured in Thorndikian spread-of-effect experiments 
and which cannot therefore be explained in terms of 
the usual arguments against such gradients. If veri- 
fied by subsequent research they will significantly ex- 
tend the scope of the phenomenon.”—M. J. Stanford. 

2385. Mikol, В, & Denny, М. R. (Michigan 
State Coll., E. Lansing.) The effect of music and 
rhythm on rotary pursuit performance. Percep. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 3-6.—80 Ss, divided into 5 equal 
and matched groups, practiced the rotary pursuit task 
Continuously for 6 min. under one of 5 different con- 

itions: metronome synchronous with rotor, metro- 
nome asynchronous with rotor, music synchronous 
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with rotor, music asynchronous with rotor, and neither 
music nor metronome (control). Performance of the 
Synchronous Metronome group was superior to that 
of all other groups, significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence, except the Control. Here the difference was 
in the same direction and consistently so, but was 
not statistically significant. The results seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that when a regularly recurring 
sound, as produced by a metronome, is synchronous 
with the rotary motion, it tends to have a facilitative 
effect on rotary pursuit performance.—C. Н. Ammons. 


2386. Miller, Neal E. Drive, drive-reduction 
and reward. Acta psychol, 1955, 11, 151-152.— 
Abstract. 


2387. Moltz, Howard. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Latent extinction and the reduction of secondary 
reward value. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 395-400.— 
Tested “the hypothesis that the effect of latent ex- 
tinction in decreasing the number of trials to extinc- 
tion would be dependent on the reduction or elimina- 
tion of the secondary reward value of cues present in 
the goal box during the latent extinction period." 
Using the food cup as the secondary reward, groups 
of rats were ordered in such a way as to study the 
effect of the presence or absence of the cup during 
latent extinction as well as during response extinc- 
tion. The hypothesis was supported and previous 
studies re-interpreted in light of these findings.—J. 
Arbit. 


2388. Montgomery, K. C., & Segall, Marshall. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Discrimination 
learning based upon the exploratory drive. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol. 1955, 48, 225-228.—Rats 
learn a black-white discrimination problem in a simple 
T-maze with a 1-minute period of exploration in a 
Dashiell-type maze as a reward. It is concluded that 
exploration can “provide a basis for simple discrimi- 
nation learning in the rat,” and it is argued that the 
reinforcement mechanism “probably consists of an 
increase, rather than a decrease, in the strength of 
the exploratory drive.”—L. 1. O’Kelly. 

2389. Moon, Louis E., & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Analysis of oddity learning 
by rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 188-194.—Rhesus monkeys are capable of 
rapid learning of oddity problems under several con- 
ditions of varied stimulus presentation. Intraproblem 
learning effects were analyzed as due to reduction in 
object- and position-preference errors, both negative 
transfer effects from earlier experience in discrimina- 
tion learning situations.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2390. Morrow, Mary Adell. The relation of 
overt errors during learning to transfer and retro- 
active inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 887. 
—Abstract. 

2391. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The effect of spatial contiguity of cue 
and reward in the object-quality learning of rhesus 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 221- 
224.— When cue objects are displaced as much as 6 
inches vertically from the site of reward, monkeys 
completely failed to acquire an object-quality dis- 
crimination problem. Introduction of spatial displace- 
ment to the cue-reward relationship with animals that 
had previously learned resulted in reduction of stimu- 
Jation to near-chance levels. Delay of reward as an 
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explanation is discounted and spatial location is em- 
phasized.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2392. Murphy, John V., Miller, Robert E, & 
Mirsky, 1. Arthur. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Inter- 
animal conditioning in the monkey. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 211-214—“A conditioned 
avoidance response was established in seven monkeys 
with another monkey as the conditioned stimulus. 
The response was found to generalize to other mem- 
bers of the species. Stimulus discrimination train- 
ing indicated that the stimulus animal could be dis- 
criminated from other monkeys at a relatively high 
level. Subsequent extinction of the response to the 
stimulus animal was found to be relatively rapid."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

2393. Nicholson, William M. А test of inter- 
ference vs. drive increment theory of the influence 
of anxiety upon learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 887-888.—Abstract. 

2394. Noble, C. E. (La. State U., Baton Rouge.) 
An attempt to manipulate incentive-motivation in 
a continuous tracking task. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1955, 5, 65-69.—This study attempted to produce dif- 
ferential effects by verbal motive-incentive variation 
upon performance of 400 Ss at 3 stages in acquisition 
of the Two-Hand Coordination Test skill. Each ex- 
perimental group was informed of its average score, 
a required score, and the required improvement. 
There were no significant differences in gains from 
pre- to post-treatment trials for experimental and 
control Ss, and there was no evidence of interaction. 
The results are related to Ss' existing motivation 
and to the problem of effective utilization of knowl- 
edge of results in tracking tasks.—C. Н. Ammons. 

2395. Nolan, Carson Young. The effects of neo- 
natal anoxia upon the learning of rats at maturity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 888.—Abstract. 

2396. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) Learning in the canary. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
192(6), 72-79.—Reports on experiments with canaries 
which learned to select the odd object in a series, 
box manipulation, and judgment of distance. The 
author claims conceptual as well as perceptual and 
spatial relations learning —C. М. Louttit. 

2397. Pickenhain, Lothar. Einige Bemerkungen 
zum Pawlowschen Reflexbegriff. (Some remarks 
on Pavlov’s reflex-concept.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 181-187.—Pavlov's reflex- 
concept provides a lawful relationship between organ- 
ism and environment. The organism responds via the 
central nervous system to the stimulation of the recep- 
tors. In connection with Homann’s “Experiments on 
the question of the reflex-concept in the teachings of 
Pavlov,” it is pointed out that Pavlov did not separate 
unconditioned reflexes into various categories. Ac- 
cording to experimental work reported in the inter- 
national literature, it has been proven that conditioned 
reflexes can be regularly formed on the basis of every 
unconditioned reflex. Failures are due to inadequate 

experimentation. In human experiments, the influ- 
ences of the 2nd signal system must be carefully ex- 
cluded. Russian summary. 22 references—C. T. 
Bever. 

2398. Popov, Nicholas A., & Popov, Catherine. 
Du mécanisme de la formation des réflexes con- 
ditionnés basés sur la cyclochronie. Nouveau 
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schéma du conditionnement. (On the mechanism 
of formation of conditioned reflexes based on the 
process of the formation and reproduction of cycles. 
New conditioning scheme), С. К. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
1954, 239, 1243—1245.— Evidence is presented to show 
that conditioning is a dynamic process involving the 
time factor. “For conditioning to take place, the 
brain must form a cycle and reproduce it. This cyclo- 
chronia thus becomes the basic phenomenon of cor- 
tical functioning."—R. W. Burnham. 

2399. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) “Tsolation” and the law 
of effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 96-105.—The 
efficacy of reward vs. the “perceptual isolation” of 
the item on learning and recall was tested in a word- 
number association task. A list of 21 3-letter nouns 
was given one repetition. The Ss responded to each 
noun with some number between 1 and 10. The fre- 
quency of “right” and “wrong” was varied in 3 
ways: 3 widely separated items were right and 18 
wrong, 10 were right and 11 wrong, or 18 were right 
and 3 wrong. Results from 20 Ss under each condi- 
tion show that the repetition and/or recall of rewarded 
or punished responses is unrelated to the factor of 
“perceptual isolation.” —R. H. Waters. 


2400. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Performance variables in 
the experimental analysis of the law of effect. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1954, 67, 612-631—A Thorn- 
dikian word-number situation was employed with 220 
Ss to separate the effect of motivation on learning 
and on performance, After one learning presentation 
in which three number responses were called “right,” 
the 25-item word list was re-presented under the in- 
struction that the rewarded responses (1) would be 
rewarded, (2) might or might not be rewarded, or 
(3) would not be rewarded. The same information 
was given for the punished responses. The resulting 
9 combinations of instructions were given to 9 groups 
of 20 Ss each. On a third presentation of the list the 
Ss were asked to give the response given on the first 
presentation and its accompanying reward or punish- 
ment. Both rewarded and punished responses are re- 
peated at a better than chance level. Rewarded re- 
sponses are repeated and recalled more frequently 
than punished responses.—R. H. Waters. 

2401. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll, N. У.) 
A note on the use of the terms conditioning and re- 
inforcement. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 173-174. 
Тһе 4 .. term conditioning was originally used 
...to denote the behavioral fact that a stimulus in- 
adequate for some response could become adequate 
by virtue of being combined one or more times with 
a stimulus adequate for the response. . . . The situa- 
tion at present is as follows. Conditioning is being 
used as an all-covering account of both Pavlovian and 
Skinnerian learning which by all tokens are quite dis- 
tinct—and even divergent—from each other methodo- 
logically, operationally, behaviorally, and function- 
ally. And reinforcement, in its turn, wields four dif- 
ferent meanings.” The author claims that “. . . not 
only is such a mixing of terms in itself unjustified 
but in twenty years has hardly caught on beyond the 
reign of its immediate proponents.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2402. Reinhold, Daniel B., & Perkins, Charles 
C., Jr. (Kent State U., О.) Stimulus generaliza- 
tion following different methods of training. 
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exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 423-427.—Attempted to de- 
termine if the slope of the generalization gradient is 
steeper (1) following a differential conditioning pro- 
cedure in which the negative stimulus differs from 
the positive one on a dimension other than the one 
along which generalization is tested, or (2) follow- 
ing nondifferential training. Found that differential 
conditioning along one dimension increases the slope 
of the generalization gradient along a second dimen- 
sion.—J. Arbit. 

2403. Rensch, Bernard, & Altevogt, Rudolf. (U. 
Münster, Germany.)  Visuelles Lernvermógen eines 
indischen Elefanten. (Capacity for visual learning 
in an Indian elephant.) 2. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 
119-134.—A 5 yr. old female was given 13 two choice 
discrimination tasks of various degrees of difficulty, 
some involving form alone and some color and form. 
Discrimination of colors alone could not be learned. 
The number of trials to an 85% correct criterion 
varied from 10 to 390 trials. Later presentation of 
12 of the choice pairs in random predetermined order 
led to correct choices in at least 8396 of the trials. 
Tests with a neutral stimulus showed that both posi- 
tive and negative figures had been learned. Various 
transposition experiments seemed to indicate the 
ability of the elephant to abstract certain features of 
the stimulus figures. Retention could be shown after 
4%, months for 10 figures and 3% months for 12 
figures.—H. E. Adler. 

2404. Robinson, John S. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) The sameness-difference 
discrimination problem in chimpanzee. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 195-197.—A fter achieving 
a high degree of proficiency on training problems re- 
quiring responses to cues of sameness Or difference, 
six chimpanzees were given test trials with new 
stimulus objects, and significant positive transfer ef- 
fects were shown.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2405. Russell, Roger W., & Steinberg, Hannah. 
(U. Coll., London, Eng.) Effects of nitrous oxide 
on reactions to “stress.” Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 7, 67-73.—Young adult human males were run 
on soluble and insoluble temporal mazes. Results in- 
dicate that both nitrous oxide and exposure to stress 
impair learning; “. . . but that, when subjects are 
exposed to stress while under the influence of the 
drug, the effects of the stress on subsequent learning 
are abolished . . . results may be accounted for either 
in terms of ‘anxiety-reduction’ or in terms of transfer 
effects,"—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2406. Rustebakke, Albert R., Kreider, Robert, & 
Haner, Charles F. A comparison of absolute 
overlearning on the retention of fast and slow 
learners. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 413-416. 
—Groups differing significantly in speed of learning 
a preliminary list of nonsense syllables learned an 
experimental list to the same criterion by method of 
adjusted learning and then received the same number 
of over-learning trials. Recall was measured one 
hour and one week later. The fast learners retained 
more on both recall tests but their superiority of re- 
tention did not increase over time.—G. L. Thornton. 

2407. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Behavior of two species of worms in the same 
maze. Science, 1955, 121, 341-342.— Fourteen earth- 
Worms, Lumbricus terrestris, and eight manure worms, 

isenia foetida, were run in a single-unit T-maze. 
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“The mean number of trials to. the criterion of 10 
consecutive errorless trials was 60.5 for L. terrestris 
and 69 for E. foetida. A test of significance of the 
difference between means indicated that there was no 
reason to reject the hypothesis that there is no dif- 
ference.” Theoretical implications are briefly con- 
sidered.—S. J. Lachman. 

2408. Seward, John P., & Pereboom, A. Clinton. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) А note on the learn- 
ing of “spontaneous” activity. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 139-142.—Curves of wheel-running by rats 
characteristically exhibit a steep rise followed by a 
slower fall. It is suggested that this phenomenon may 
be explained in terms of learning theory, that wheel- 
running serves both as an instrumental response and 
as reinforcer of an activity-drive. The decline would 
be accounted for in terms of conditioned inhibition 
or satiation of the drive.—R. H. Waters. 

2409. Smith, James Everett Keith. Statistical 
structure in probability learning, Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 634—635.— Abstract. 

2410. Solomon, Richard L. Traumatic avoid- 
ance learning. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 150-151.— 
Abstract. 

2411. Stevenson, Harold W., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin. The distance-effect in the 
transposition of intermediate size of children. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 274-279.—As a test of 
relational vs. nonrelational interpretations of trans- 
position, 24 Ss, 4 to 6 yrs. old, were trained to 
select the intermediate of 3 objects differing in size. 
They were then given 2 other sets, lor 5 steps re- 
moved from the training set. Ss transposed to the 
near but not to the far set. The results cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of either theory alone. Ап ex- 
planation is offered in terms of "two relational 
processes—one that is abstract and one that is more 
closely bound up with the absolute properties of 
specific situations." —R. Н. Waters. 

2412. Stevenson, Harold W., & Weiss, Erwin S. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Time as a variable in trans- 
position. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 285-288.— 
The effect of 3 temporal intervals, 0, 10 mins., and 
24 hrs., between training and transposition tests Was 
investigated. The stimulus objects were blocks. of 
wood bearing white squares of different size. Trans- 
position tests to squares 1 or 2 steps removed from the 
training series were given to 108 college students. 
Transposition was most frequent when tested im- 
mediately on squares 1 step removed and after 10 min. 
with squares 2 steps removed. It was less frequent 
on squares 2 steps removed when tested immediately 
or after 24 hrs. Transposition is more frequent when 
S does not recognize a change in size of test object. 
Some theoretical issues are raised by these results.— 


R. H. Waters. 

2413. Strange, Jack Roy. (So. Methodist U; 
Dallas, Tex.) The effect of an irrelevant drive on 
the reaction tendency specific to another drive. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 31-40.—At the time of the 
extinction of a previously conditioned lever-pressing 
response a completely unrelated irrelevant drive was 
added. The light aversion drive was the relevant one 
while the three irrelevant drives were: hunger, thirst, 
and hunger combined with thirst. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in extinction among the four 


groups of albino rats.—M. J. Stanford. 
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2414. Towe, А. L. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Visual figure discrimination and the mediation of 
equivalence responses. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 287— 
289.—In an attempt to account for the inter- and 
intra-subject variability in a discrimination learning 
situation, a variant on the continuity theory of dis- 
crimination learning is developed. The proposition 
lays emphasis on changes in the aspect of the to be 
discriminated figures perceived from trial to trial. 
Four predictions from the formulation are developed. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2415. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Studies 
of distributed practice: XIII. Interlist interfer- 
ence and the retention of serial nonsense lists. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 39-46.—H ypothesizes that 


massed practice would facilitate retention when inter- 
list interference is low and distributed practice when 
interlist interference is high. The findings support 
this hypothesis. “. . . two theoretical notions will 
be required tó handle the facts. When interlist in- 
terference is low, a simple inhibition theory may be 
adequate. When interlist interference is high, an 
additional construct will be needed. The characteris- 
tics required of this construct were indicated. "—J. 
Arbit. 

2416. Wallach, Hans, & Averbach, Emanuel. 
(Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) On memory modalities. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 249-257.—The hypothesis 
is that direct recognition requires that the perceptual 
event stimulating recognition and the memory trace 
aroused be of the same modality. For example, a 
visual event can be directly recognized only when the 
trace it arouses is of a previous visual (or auditory, 
verbal, or combination) experience of that event. To 
test the hypothesis serial lists of nonsense words 
were presented to groups of Ss. Ss were required 
to read every other word backward as it appeared. 
A test of recognition followed. Better recognition 
for words read forward is taken as supporting the 
hypothesis.—R. H. Waters. 

2417. Warren, J. M. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Re- 
versed discrimination as a function of the number 
of reinforcements during pre-training. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 67, 720-722 —Three monkeys were 
tested on 3 blocks of 36 reversal discriminations after 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 reinforcements on the finely nega- 
tive stimulus object. Only during the first block of 
trials was the number of pre-training reinforcement 
significant in the determination of performance. This 
result is interpreted as giving no support to either the 
continuity or non-continuity theory of learning.— 
R. H. Waters. 

2418. Wike, E. L., & McNamara, He 9 (О. 
Kansas, Lawrence.) А quest for the generalized 
conditioned reinforcer. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 83- 
91.—Two experiments were carried out to determine 
whether or not a generalized conditioned reinforcer, 
i.e., a set of cues which has been correlated with mul- 
tiple drive reduction, has greater reward value than 
a simple conditioned reinforcer which has been de- 
veloped on the basis of single drive reduction. The 
hypothesis was partially supported in Experiment I 
but uncontrolled variation in amount of food con- 
sumed in cue-conditioning and body weight of Ss 
suggested a plausible alternative explanation. In 
Experiment II, where these variables were controlled, 
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the superior efficacy of generalized conditioned rein- 
forcers over simple conditioned reinforcers was not 
demonstrated.—C. Н. Ammons. 

2419. Wilson, Wilma; Weiss, Elizabeth J., & 
Amsel, Abram. (Tulane U. New Orleans, La.) 
Two tests of the Sheffield hypothesis concerning 
resistance to extinction, partial reinforcement, and 
distribution of practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
51-60.—Duplicated Sheffield’s studies except that in- 
stead of using wet mash as reinforcement used dry 
food with hungry S’s and water with thirsty S’s. 
“The results were not in agreement with Shetheld's, 
and did not support her interpretation. Partial (5096) 
reinforcement groups were more resistant to extinc- 
tion than continuous (100%) groups regardless of 
intertrial in acquisition or kind ot reinforcement. 
These differences were significant only in an analysis 
of covariance which adjusted the groups for differ- 
ences in acquisition levels of performance. An as- 
sociative mechanism was postulated to account for 
the results."—J. Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 1872, 2010, 2105, 2159, 2233, 2821, 
3542, 3641) 
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2420. Adams, Joe Kennedy. The psychology of 
concepts. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 450-451.— 
Abstract. 

2421. Brooks, Sylvia. Complexity of task as a 
factory in rigidity behavior of children in problem 
solving situations. Dissertation Absir., 1955, 15, 
461-462.—Abstract. 

2422. Brunswik, Egon. 
of perception and thinking. Acta psychol., 
11, 108-109,—Abstract. 

2423. Cohen, Lester. 
in problem solving. Dissertation Abstr., 
874.—Abstract. 

2424. Gardner, Malcolm LeGrande. Recogni- 
tion threshold for Freudian symbols and related 
phenomena. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 867-868. 
—Abstract. 

2425. Humphrey, George. The problem of prob- 
lem solving. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 213-214.— 
Abstract. 

2426. Inhelder, B. Patterns of inductive think- 
ing. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 217-218.—Abstract. 

2427. Karwoski, Theodore F. The cognitive 
process. In Roback, А. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 77-102.—Cognition is analyzed in 
terms of the symbolic process "in order to organize 
cognitive material and at the same time to point up 
critical issues.” 34 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2428. Kemeny, John G. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H.) Man viewed as a machine. Sci. 
Amer., 1955, 192(4), 58-67.—Describes the logical 
working of computing machines in analogy to think- 
ing, and shows that a Turing machine could be pro- 
grammed to reproduce itselt.—C. M. Louttit. ; 

2429. Kendler, Howard H. Verbal factors іп 
problem solving behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
214-215.—Abstract. 

2430. Leeper, Robert. Complex 
processes between situation and response: 


“Ratiomorphic” models 
1955, 


An investigation of rigidity 
1955, 15, 


intermediate 
theit 
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methodological implications. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 110-111.—Abstract. 

2431. Lorand, Sandor, & Feldman, Sandor. The 
symbolism in dreams. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 
36, 145-161.—"Symbols in dreams may have differ- 
ent meanings at different times to the dreamer. In 
typical dreams, as tooth-pulling dreams, the dream 
has a certain meaning in general The recurrent 
dream about teeth always represents the central prob- 
lem of the patient, which is of a sexual nature. The 

. deepest wish in the tooth dream is regression to early 
toothless infancy to avoid all the pains and dangers 
associated with sexuality and adult functioning (ag- 
gressive as well as sexual problems).” 62 references. 
—G. Elias. 

2432. Lorge, Irving, & Solomon, Herbert. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Two models of group be- 
havior in the solution of Eureka-type problems. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 139-148.—"A study by 
Shaw ... some twenty years ago is frequently cited 
by social scientists to support the generalization that 
groups are superior to individuals in problem-solv- 
ing. Shaw suggests that personal interaction within 
the group is responsible for the superior performance 
of groups. This article re-examines her data in the 
light of two models which propose that the difference 
in quality of solution between group and individual 
performance is solely a matter of ability."—M. О. 
Wilson. 

2433. Luchins, А. S. A variational approach to 
the role of set in problem solving. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 215-217.—Abstract. 

2434. McClelland, David С. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) The psychology of mental con- 
tent reconsidered. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 297- 
302.—Titchener’s structural psychology failed for 
two main reasons: first, the content categories that 
he chose did not turn out to be theoretically fruitful 
ог operational, and second, his students categorized 
their own data. It is contended that the study of the 
"what" as well as the “how” of mental processes is 
still of importance, and that the projective testing 
movement kept this interest in content alive, but 
within the framework of a methodology both more 
scientifically sophisticated and theoretically fruitful. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2435. Maltzman, Irving. (U.C.L.A., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Thinking: from а behavioristic point 
of view. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 275-286.—“A 
theory of human problem solving has been outlined, 
based upon the concept of a compound temporal habit 
family hierarchy, which is assumed to function, at 
least in part, according to the principles of condi- 
tioning and trial and error learning. Some of the 
characteristics of the compound hierarchy were noted, 
and its role in different kinds of problem-solving 
Situations was indicated.” “The systematic status 
of thinking from a behavioristic point of view was 
described as a disposition or hypothetical state of the 
organism. Within the present theory it is equivalent 
to a new combination of habit strengths produced, 
primarily, by mediated generalization.” 25 references. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2436. Moore, Omar Khayyam, & Anderson, 
Scarvia B. Search behavior in individual and 
group problem solving. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 702-714. 
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2437. Ray, Wilbert S. Complex tasks for use in 
human problem-solving research. Psychol. Bull, 
1955, 52, 134-149.— Consideration is given to the use 
in human problem-solving research of measuring in- 
struments, standard materials, and research tech- 
niques. 29 complex tasks, culled from the literature, 
are described, followed by several possibly useful task- 
attributes. Among the types of scores usable in 
problem-solving tasks are those that are easily quan- 
tifiable (success or failure, error scores, time scores), 
not as easily quantifiable (assistance scores, deficiency 
scores, elegance and neatness of the solution), and 
several types of qualitative scores. Problem solving 
and reasoning are wanting in not only theory, but also 
in the establishment of and prediction from dimen- 
sionable independent variables. 39 references.—R. 
Perloff. 

2438. Schwartz, Bert David. Certain relations 
between verbalization and concept formation: the 
destruction of ideas by words. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 453.—Abstract. 


2439. Taylor, Donald W. Problem solving by 
groups. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 218-219.—Abstract. 


2440. Zagorski, Henry J. A “science of complex 
judgment.” Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 250-251. 
—Psychologists tend to neglect the study of complex 
judgment. "Never before in history have so many 
been faced with so many complex decisions." Thus, 
* ..it should be the concern of psychologists as an 
organization to consider effective means for increas- 
ing our contributions in the realm of complex de- 
cision-making.” The concept of scope which ". 
is defined as the relative omnipotence which observa- 
tions, measures, or statistics possess in the total de- 
cision complex of which they are a part" is proposed 
and discussed—S. J. Lachman. 

2441. Zajonc, Robert Boleslaw. Cognitive struc- 
ture and cognitive tuning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 894.—Abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


2442, Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Intellectual 
abilities and schooling as a psychological and so- 
cial issue. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 128-129.—Ab- 
stract. ў 

2443. McNemar, Olga W. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
An attempt to differentiate between individuals 
with high and low reasoning ability. Amer. J. 
Psychol 1955, 68, 20-36.—Four sub-tests selected 
from Guilford's reasoning battery were administered 
to 308 men and 180 women college students. Two 
experimental groups composed of the upper and lower 
1596 of each sex distribution were formed and given 
word-association, deduction and induction tests, and 
one of Luchins’ tests for the induction of set. Spe- 
cific hypotheses relative to differences existing be- 
tween individuals of high and low reasoning ability 
on those tests were examined. The data justify the 
following conclusions: (1) The groups do not differ 
in free association but differences in controlled as- 
sociation favor the high group. (2) Good reasoners 
are superior in the accuracy of deductive and induc- 
tive reasoning and in the speed of induction; (3) 
Good reasoners are superior in solving the problems 
of Luchins’ test, are as susceptible to set as are poor 
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reasoners, but are superior in the ability to overcome 
set.—R. Н. Waters. 

2444. Scales, Margaret Beron. A study of in- 
tellectual functioning in terms of Rorschach lo- 
cation scores and free verbal expression. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 879-880.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1923, 2723, 2860, 2920, 
2935, 3402) 


PERSONALITY 


2445. Affemann, Rudolf. Das Uber-Ich bei 
Freud. (The superego in Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1955, 9, 190-203.—An overview of Freud’s remarks 
in different places about the “superego.” Although 
he originally discussed it as the outcome of the 
oedipal situation, other passages suggest the emer- 
gence of the superego from the primary identifications 
of the preoedipal period. The linkage of superego 
severity and the extent of repressed aggression was 
explained by Freud in a number of ways. Despite 
Freud’s invoking of phylogenesis to account for the 
capacity to form a superego, it is clear that he does 
not view the superego as an innate feature of human 
existence, nor does he believe that man’s ethics and 
religion are objectively given. Both of these assump- 
tions are today questionable, and must be considered 
in further development of Freud’s views concerning 
the superego.—E. W. Eng. 

2446. Ausubel, David P., & Schiff, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A level of aspiration ap- 
proach to the measurement of goal tenacity. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 97-110.—By goal tenacity is 
meant relative propensity to maintain a high level of 
aspiration in the face of failure experience. The goal 
tenacity score is considered reflecting an individual’s 
characteristic way of responding to intra-serial suc- 
cess or failure in setting this level of aspiration. 
Paper and pencil tests and a stylus maze test were 
used. The relatively high. split-half reliabilities of 
the goal tenacity scores and the significant generality 
over test materials gave support to the hypothesis 
that this measure is reflective of a stable generalized 
personality trait relating to aspirational behavior. 
24 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

2447. Berg, Irwin A. (Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, Ill.) Response bias and personality: 
the deviation hypothesis. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 61- 
72.—1n relatively unstructured situations human re- 
sponses often show marked departures from chance 
distributions (such as 7596 turn to right on entering 
a museum). These patterns or sets are often stable, 
and to some degree reflect personality characteristics. 
The author then suggests this hypothesis: “Deviant 
response patterns tend to be general; hence those 
deviant behavior patterns which are significant for 
abnormality and thus regarded às symptoms, are as- 
sociated with other deviant response patterns which 
are in noncritical areas of behavior and which are 
not regarded as symptoms of personality aberration." 
—R. W. Husband. : 

2448. Bousfield, W. A., & Samborski, Gloria. 
(U. Connecticut, S torrs.) The relationship between 
strength of values and the meaningfulness of value 

words. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 375-380.—The hypothesis 
tested was this: Strengths of personal values should 
show a +r with extent of meaningfulness of words 
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related to these values. The Spranger values were 
used and their strengths were measured by the 1951 
A-V-L Study of Values scale. Meaningfulness of 
words was measured by Noble’s method of using fre- 
quency of associations to these words. Coefficients 
of .39 and .37 were obtained with significance at the 
.001 level for each for the religions and the theoretical 
values respectively. Other r's were .20 or lower.— 
М. О. Wilson. 

2449. Cantoni, Louis J. A study in emotional 


adjustment: the correlation of student and adult: 


forms of the Bell Adjustment Inventory over a 
period of thirteen years. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 137-143.—As measured by the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory there seems to be “... a definite 
core of stability in the emotional adjustment of young 
men and women during high school and during the 
nine years immediately after graduation from high 
school..." Mean scores for the Bell administered 
in the ninth and twelfth grades and nine years after 
graduation fell into “. . . the upper half of the norms 
for ‘average’ adjustment.” Subjects who had a 
planned program of counseling and guidance were 
judged to have made better emotional adjustments 
than a control group in the post-school period —W. 
Coleman. 

2450. Cattell, Raymond В. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The principal replicated factors discovered in ob- 
jective personality tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 291-314.—From some 150 factors in ob- 
jective personality tests, 18 potentially invariant pat- 
terns have been found by cross matching in all possi- 
ble ways. These are divided into 12 of a satisfactory 
degree of invariance and universality, and 6 of lesser 
statistical significance. The former are discussed in 
this paper. 63 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

2451. Cattell, Raymond B., Blewett, Duncan B., 
& Beloff, John R. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The in- 
heritance of personality. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 
1955, 7, 122-146.—Sample comprised 104 identical 
twins, 64 fraternal twins, 182 siblings reared together, 
72 unrelated children reared together, and 540 chil- 
dren in the general population. Measures were for 
12 personality factors on Jr. Personality Question- 
naire Test. Factors found predominantly environ- 
mentally determined: tendermindedness, general neu- 
roticism, surgency-desurgency, will control, and so- 
matic anxiety. Factors showing about equal roles for 
heredity and environment: energetic conformity, domi- 
nance, socialized morale, and impatient dominance. 
Factors having larger roles for heredity: cyclothymia 
vs. schizothymia, adventurous cyclothymia vs. sub- 
missiveness, and general intelligence —S. M. Schoon- 
over. 

2452. Chapple, Eliot D., -Chapple Martha Е., & 
Керр, Judith A. Behavioral definitions of per- 
sonality and temperament characteristics. Hum. 
Org., 1955, 13(4), 34-39.—Nine traits of personality 
and nineteen traits of temperament are operationally 
defined on the basis of reactions during a standart 
interview.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2453. Coggan, William Gerald. A study of the 
effectiveness of the Stout and Langdon criteria of 
well-adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 451- 
452.—Abstract. 

2454. Crutchfield, Richard S. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Conformity and character. Amer. Psy- 
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chologist, 1955, 10, 191-198.—In 1953 “... one hun- 
dred men visited the Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research . . . to participate in an intensive 
three-day assessment of those qualities related to su- 
perior functioning in their profession.” Conformity is 
discussed with regard to individual differences, rela- 
tions to personality variables, conformity behavior in 
different populations, psychological processes involved 
in expressions of conformity to group pressure, and 
the reinforcement of conformity behavior. The author 
suggests that “. . . we have what appears to be a 
powerful new research technique, enabling the study 
of conformity behavior within a setting which effec- 
tively stimulates genuine group interaction, yet pre- 
serves the essential requirements of objective meas- 
urement.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2455. Doris, John, & Sarason, Seymour. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) "Test anxiety and blame 
assignment in a failure situation. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 335-338.—It was found that high 
anxiety Ss tended to blame the self for failure to a 
significantly greater extent than did the low anxiety 
Ss. Also, high anxiety Ss proved more consistent in 
the direction of blame assignment than did the low 
anxiety Ss. A discussion of the order of presenta- 
tion of test materials reveals a possible source of sig- 
nificant difference between groups.—L. N. Solomon. 

2456. Eysenck, Hans. Conditioning and per- 
sonality. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 140-141.—Ab- 
stract. 

2457. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. Observations 
in defence of the object-relations theory of the 
personality. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 144- 
156.—In replying to Abenheimer's criticisms, (see 
30: 26), the author first states that his is “а theory 
of dynamic structure.” The developed psyche is re- 
garded as a multiplicity. of dynamic structures not 
as a single dynamic structure. The dynamic struc- 
tures are of two antithetical types: ego-structures and 
internal objects. A second major general point is 
that “all aims must be regarded as personal, and all 
forms of object-relationship as libidinal.” Though 
sexual aims are personal, personal aims are not neces- 
sarily sexual. ©“, . . Lidibo is more comprehensive 
than sex, and I should define ‘libido’ as ‘the object- 
seeking principle.’ "—C. L. Winder. 

2458. Freed, A. M., Chandler, P. J., Mouton, Jane 
S., & Blake, R. R. (U. Texas, Austin.) Stimulus 
and background factors in sign violation. J. Pers., 
1955, 23, 499. — Abstract. 

2459. Harway, Norman 1. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Einstellung effect and goal-setting behavior. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 50, 339-342.—"'Goal- 
Setting behavior of rigid Ss was compared to that of 
nonrigid Ss.... The two groups were found to differ 
9n six of the 11 measures derived from the level-of- 
aspiration situation. Four measured variability of 
goal-setting behavior and two described height of 
aspiration. The rigid group was more heterogeneous 
On all six measures; as a group they scored higher 
Оп the measures of variability and set lower aspira- 
tion levels." —L. N. Solomon. 

2460. Hertzman, Мах; Seitz, Clifford P., & Or- 
lansky, Jesse. Stability of personality structure 
under anoxia, J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 67-73.— 

mall groups of two and three subjects each (total 

were administered the group Rorschach test. 
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One group was exposed to anoxia in one session, and 
to sea-level conditions in the second session. The 
procedure was reversed for the second group. Con- 
clusions pointed to stability of personality structure 
under the impact of stress produced by anoxia, Ef- 
fects consisted mainly of the tendency to lose emo- 
tional control which was compensated by attempts to 
becoming more constricted—M. J. Stanford. 

2461. Jackson, Douglas N., Jr. Stability in re- 
sistance to field forces. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 868-869.—Abstract. 


2462. Kaufer, George. An investigation of cer- 
tain aspects of the relationship between person- 
ality orientation and perceptual defenses, Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 627-628.—Abstract. 


2463. Le Senne, René. La régle de concordance 
en caractérologie. (The rule of agreement in char- 
acterology.) Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 198.— Abstract. 


2464. Levine, David. (New York U.) Problem- 
solving rigidity and decision time. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol. 1955, 50, 343-344.—“The present study 
failed to reveal any significant relationship between 
rigidity and decision time. . . . The present results 
suggest that attempts to explain behavioral rigidity 
may have to resort to more complex concepts than 
impulsivity and caution."—L. N. Solomon. 


2465. Levitt, Eugene E. Studies in intolerance 
of ambiguity, II: The effects of “set” on the De- 
cision-Location Test. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 367-370.—This study was designed to determine 
if simple previous learning would affect intolerance 
of ambiguity. A set was established in the experi- 
mental group by giving an easily recognized sample 
problem on the Decision-Location Test and then com- 
paring the number of erroneous hypotheses on the 
test problem with a control group which had not had 
prior practice. The experimental group made sig- 
nificantly more guesses indicating less tolerance of 
ambiguity. No difference in mean trials to correct 
recognition was found.—C. F. Haner. 


2466. Malmo, Robert B., & Wallerstein, Harvey. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) Rigidity and 
reactive inhibition. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 345-348.—To test the hypothesis that neurotics 
will show less decrement in the strength of a volun- 
tary response, as a function of its repeated elicitation, 
than normals, the latency and duration of finger pres- 
sure on a button in response to mildly painful thermal 
stimulation on the forehead, as well as the muscle 
potential from the responding arm, were measured. 
In all three measures, controls showed progressive 
weakening of reaction, while patients did not. The 
findings are presented to support the view that rigidity 
is at least in part a function of weak reactive inhibi- 
tion.—L. N. Solomon. 

2467. Marafion, Gregorio. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Personalidad y endocrinologia. (Personality and 
endocrinology.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 
8(27), 379-398.—Evidence is presented to show that 
the three endocrine glands influence human character 
and personality. The effect of hormonal action is 
considered for each of three basic elements of the per- 
sonality: the morphology, the visceral and motor re- 
actions, and psychic activity. This influence is in- 
terpreted in three ways: (1) there is a definite rela- 
tionship between somatic and psychic constitutions ; 
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(2) endocrine deficiencies сап modify the personality ; 
and (3) these modifications may have a defensive 
character.—R. О. Peterson. 


2468. Murphy, Gardner. The boundaries be- 
tween the individual and his world. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 111-113.—A bstract. 


2469. Novey, Samuel. The role of the superego 
and ego-ideal in character formation. Int. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1955, 36, 254-259.— The individual's per- 
sonality is continually being moulded throughout his 
life rather than solely in the oedipal period. The 
superego developed during early childhood interacts 
with ego ideals (ie. paragons of ideal behavior 
which the individual interiorizes) of later life in the 
development of the individual's character.—G. Elias. 


2470. Paul, Irving H. Impressions of person- 
ality, authoritarianism and the fait accompli ef- 
fect. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 893-894.—Ab- 
stract. 


2471. Petrie, Asenath. Effects on personality 
of excisions in different regions of the brain. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 167-169.—A bstract. 


2472. Reed, Homer B. C., Jr. An investigation 
of the relationship of frustration tolerance to the 
perception of emotionally-toned words. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 871.—Abstract. 


2473. Roback, A. A. The character aspect in 
recent psychology and psychiatry. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 239- 
258.—Detaching the subject of character from that of 
personality, the author examines anew the psychology 
of character in the light of fresh data from other 
fields. 28 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2474. Roback, A. А. Personality study at cross- 
roads. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 189-238.—Personality formulation 
and study are presented from the viewpoints of “the 
conditionists, the culturists, the interpersonalists, the 
clinicians (including the psychoanalysts), biogeneti- 
cists and constitutionalists, and the factorialists.” The 
criterion of personality is also considered. 35 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 


2475. Rosenman, Stanley. Towards a theory of 
the ego. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 142-159.—Five 
basic and crucial areas in ego psychology have not 
been dealt with satisfactorily or consistently. These 
areas are: relation of ego as subject to ego as object, 
relation of individual's self-concept to his concept of 
others, relation of surface self- and other-definitions 
to deeper and self- and other-definitions, relation of 
ego to character structure, and integration of the 
ego. “Тї is the purpose of this paper to present a 
group of interrelated postulates which indicate the 
direction in which solution to these problems may be 
found." 26 references.—D. Prager. 


2476. Savage, Charles. Variations in ego feeling 
induced by d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25). 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 1-16.—LSD raises, then 
lowers ego feeling, and this is followed by a with- 
drawal of ego feeling from ego boundaries with symp- 
toms of estrangement, depersonalization, regression, 
hallucinations, delusions, and projection of bodily 
processes. LSD acts by altering perceptions so that 
they no longer awaken the feeling of recognition. 
The LSD psychosis has no untoward after-effects. 
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Evidence from LSD seems to support present theories 
of ego psychology.—D. Prager. 

2477. Scheide, Elizabeth Johnston. Anxiety: its 
relationship to self-evaluation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 880.—Abstract. 

2478. Sen, Indra. Levels of experience in nor- 
mal personality—a new basis of classification. J. 
Educ. & Psychol. Baroda, 1955, 13, 20-31.—The 
rise of biology in the nineteenth century influenced 
psychology with ideas about development, evolution, 
and organism. Psychology regarded these ideas as 
necessary to mental life and gave up its former models 
of physics and chemistry. Attempts at the classifica- 
tion of personality represent a variety of develop- 
mental standpoints, each with a sphere of validity, 
but no scheme to relate them. А plan, based upon 
the facts of general evolution, that personality is a 
synthesis of matter, life, and mind is offered. The 
original suggestion of this notion came from the 
Upanishads, where Anna (matter), Prana (life), 
and Manas (mind) are referred to in connection with 
cosmic nature as well as personality—D. Lebo. 

2479. Slade, Colin McIntosh. An investigation 
of the relationship between manifest anxiety and 
measures of personality fluidity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 882.—Abstract. 

2480. Taylor, Charles. Age differences in ri- 
gidity as revealed in attitude scale responses. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 882-883.—Abstract. 

2481. Thomae, Hans. The problem of character 
change. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 200-201.—Abstract. 

2482. von Bracken, Helmut. The present situa- 
tion of German characterology. Acta psychol, 
1955, 11, 195-197.—A bstract. 

2483. Wadsworth, Helen Mary Maertens. The 
relationship between experimentally induced stress 
and the characteristic mode of expression and 
level of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 883- 
884.—Abstract. 

2484. Webster, Harold; Sanford, Nevitt; & 
Freedman, M. (Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, М. Y.) 
A new instrument for studying authoritarianism 
in personality. J. Psychol, 1955, 40, 73-84.—Al- 
though several scales to measure the “authoritarian 
personality syndrome” exist, the authors have de- 
veloped a broader and improved scale, of 677 items. 
Administered to over 800 women students, 149 of the 
items correlated significantly with F (the original 
scale). The items of the new scale fall into clusters, 
and it has the advantages of being less ideological 
and more truly personality-centered.—R. W. Husband. 

2485. Zazzo, René. Caractérologie et étude ex- 
périmentale du caractére. (Characterology and ex- 
perimental study of character.) Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 197-198.—Abstract. 

2486. Zuckerman, Marvin. (New York U.) The 
effect of frustration on the perception of neutra 
and aggressive words. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 407-422. 
—Ss were high, medium, and low aggressive-nee 
groups as determined by the E% scale of the Rosen- 
zweig P-F test, half being assigned to the frustration 
(E) group and half to the control (C) group. The 
E's were forced to fail on ego-involved tasks and were 
criticised for failure and the C's were given the same 
tasks without e-i, failure, or criticism. Е? reported 
feelings of anger, depression, failure, and anxiety in 
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significantly greater numbers than the C’s. Both 
groups had higher thresholds for aggressive than for 
neutral words. E’s showed the most variability. 15 
references.—M. О. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 1876, 1925, 1931, 2090, 2091, 
2195, 2527, 2559, 2624, 2757, 2768, 2867, 2922, 
2930) 


AESTHETICS 


2487. Baldridge, Marie. Some psychological 
patterns in the poetry of T. S. Eliot. Psycho- 
analysis, 1954, 3(1), 19-47.—The chief concern of 
Eliot's poetry is with the conflict between the de- 
mands of the physical and the spiritual in man's 
nature. The pattern of man's suffering is desire, 
denial, frustration, guilt, and punishment.  Eliot's 
conception is that the criminal punishes himself, a 
notion he has in common with Dostoevski. Eliot be- 
lieves that the cure is religious control by means of 
dogma, and the security afforded by beliefs in the 
canons of an established church. Because human 
nature for Eliot is fundamentally debased, only the 
external authority of the church can represent the 
source of its salvation. 30 references.—L. E. Abt. 

.2488. Bergler, Edmund.  Unconscious mecha- 
nisms in "writers block." Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 160-167.—Writer’s block sets in the moment the 
superego does not accept a described set of elaborated 
inner alibis and defenses. There are mainly four 
hurdles constituting the impediment to creative writ- 
ing: oral refusal as defense, too little distance be- 
tween repressed wish and defenses, scopophilia, and 
increase of neurosis.—D. Prager. 

2489. Bottome, Phyllis. Is neurosis a handicap 
to genius? Lit. & Psychol. 1955, 5(2), 20-25.— 
In her answer to the title question the author dis- 
cusses Swift, Byron, and Nietzsche. In each case 
she believes there is evidence that neurosis interfered 
Nub rather than facilitated creative work.—C. M. 

outtit. 


2490. Branfman, Theodore B. (1148 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) Psychology of music and musicians: 
two clinical examples. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 3-7. 
—Bergler’s theory of the psychology of the creative 
Process, developed with reference to writers, is sup- 
ported by analytical data from patients who were 
professional musicians. Both “had the problem of 
controlling obesity (oral regression)”; both “had a 
tendency toward logorrhea (oral regression)”; both 

had exhibitionistic tendencies close to or on the 
psychic surface (repressed conflictual voyeurism)” ; 
both, “characterologically, were ‘injustice-collectors’ 
(oral regression)."—IW. A. Varvel. 

2491. Feldman, A. Bronson. (1610 Nedro Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Imaginary incest: A study of 

hakespeare's Pericles. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 
117-155.—Upon the assumption that the real Shake- 
Speare was Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, the 
author believes Pericles, Prince of Туге, to have been 
Written in de Vere's youth and revised in his old age. 

he source of both the С. omedy of Errors and Pericles 
Was the grief that followed the poet's estrangement 
from his wife, Anne Cecil the daughter of Lord 
Burghley —W. A. Varvel. 

2492. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. 5, Eng.) An experimental study 
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of colour harmony. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 21- 
35.—20 S of normal color vision were asked to state 
their preferences in five tests of color harmony. The 
results support the objective theory of color apprecia- 
tion stated in a previous paper (see 30: 2493). In- 
dividual preferences for color intervals are signifi- 
cantly associated to the extent that a general order 
of preference may be derived, and this order is de- 
pendent to some extent on objective stimulus proper- 
ties. 32 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


2493. Granger, G. W. An experimental study 
of colour preferences. J. gen. Psychol, 1955, 52, 
3-20.—Sixty sets of colors, defined in terms of the 
Munsell and C.I.E. systems, constituted the material 
for this study. Within each set the colors were 
ranked in order of preference by 50 subjects of nor- 
mal color vision. The subjects were also asked to 
rank designs in order of preference in the Maitland 
Graves test of Design Judgment. The main results 
support the general hypothesis that color preferences 
are “objective” in the two meanings of the term 
because they are not only to a large extent inde- 
pendent of personal taste (relativistic meaning) but 
also to some degree dependent on objective stimulus 
properties (qualitative meaning). 39 references.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

2494. Hagopian, John V. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) А psychological approach to Shelley's 
poetry. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 25-45.—Shelley's 
hatred of his father developed into a hatred of all 
authority. This emotional anti-authoritarianism and 
his inability to achieve adult heterosexual relation- 
ships "motivated a strange sympathy-seeking be- 
havior simultaneously with a strong megalomania." 
Events from Shelley’s life are cited to support this 
interpretation of his personality. Moreover, these 
two related factors are the central motifs of his 
dramatic poetry. “All of Shelley's heroes demand 
our sympathy for their unhappiness (usually in situa- 
tions of frustrated love) and our admiration for their 
righteous, anti-authoritarian wrath.”—W. A. Varvel. 


2495. Kaplan, Max. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Telo- 
practice: a symphony orchestra as it prepares for 
a concert. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 352-355.—A uni- 
versity symphony orchestra is observed by a par- 
ticipant during four rehearsals separating concerts. 
]t is noted that as the orchestra group approaches its 
“goal,” changes occur both in the social roles of its 
members and in the relations between members. “Аз 
the concert approaches, intrinsic [technical] roles as- 
sume dominant importance." The conductor learns 
to know the members both in their extrinsic (social) 
and intrinsic roles and to reconcile the two. Не also 
minimizes concern with extrinsic aspects while em- 
phasizing intrinsic aspects of the situation. —4. R. 
Howard. 

2496. Krapf, E. E. Shylock and Antonio: a 
psychoanalytic study of Shakespeare and antisemi- 
tism. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 113-130.—Shy- 
lock inspires hate and horror but also compassion 
and understanding. Shylock is castrated because he 
wanted to castrate Antonio. Shakespeare identifies 
himself with the castrated Jew against the castrators, 
Bassanio and Portia. In the Oedipus situation of 
the poet, both parents are equally lovable and killable. 
Jews are so easily fitted for the role of scapegoat 
because they feel guilty of the same aggressive, ma- 
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tricidal, tendencies against which the antisemites 
are defending themselves. Shakespeare accepted his 
guilt, identified with Shylock, and passed from the 
paranoid to the depressive position. “In the progres- 
sion of the relations between Antonio and Shylock the 
poet’s maturation can be seen.” 28 references.—D. 
Prager. 


2497. Langer, Susanne. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.) “Expressive language” and the expres- 
sive function of poetry. In Werner, H., On expres- 
sive language, (see 30: 2823), 3-9—A poem is an 
artistic symbol of subjective experience and is ex- 
pressive not in the sense of communicating an emo- 
tion but in the sense that by objectifying an emotion it 
makes possible its contemplation—J. В. Carroll. 


2498, Lesser, Simon O. (229-12 Kingsbury Ave., 
Flushing 64, N. Y.) Freud and Hamlet again. 
Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 207-220.—The Freud-Ernest 
Jones thesis that Hamlet’s delay stems from an in- 
ternal unconscious conflict is defended against recent 
objections by Ashworth in the Atlantic. Exception 
is taken also to the view that in its treatment of social 
issues psychoanalysis is fundamentally conservative. 
—W. A. Varvel. 


2499. Lichte, William H. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia,) One man's preferred fifth. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 312-315.— "The interval-size preference here 
found seems to be another example . . . of the point 
. . . the most esthetically pleasing stimulus is the one 
in which there are slight but systematic deviations 
from the regular and the perfect.”—R. Н. Waters. 


2500. Manheim, Leonard F. (City Coll, New 
York.) The law as “father.” Amer. Imago, 1955, 
12, 17-23.—Two novels of Dickens’ middle period— 
“Bleak House” and “Little Dorrit"—illustrate Dick- 
ens’ unconscious motivation in his attack on the Law 
and the elements which he chose as the object of his 
attack. “The father-image as typified in the Law 
was never a consistent enemy.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2501. Pickford, R. W.  Factorial studies of 
aesthetic judgments. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 913-929.—Aesthetic 
judgments and preferences as studied by the methods 
of factorial analysis in a series of British experiments 
are here reported. 64 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2502. Raviart, G. Le génie de Balzac. (Balzac's 
genius.) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1954, 4, 481-503. 
—A psychiatric study of Balzac. The author de- 
scribes the physiological and psychological back- 
ground of Balzac and his family. States of hypomania 
and megalomania, alternating with depressive moods 
seem to indicate that Balzac suffered to some degree 
from a manic-depressive psychosis. This condition, 
apparent even to his contemporaries, seems to have 
had little effect on the extraordinary productivity of 
Balzac and sheds little light on the source of the genius 
of this great writer —WM. D. Stein. 


2503. Roback, A. A. The psychology of litera- 
ture. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 867-896.—The psychology of litera- 
ture is approached from three viewpoints: analysis 
of the literary content, the interpretation of the writer 
himself as well as the reader, and an examination of 
the literary critic or reviewer and the publisher.— 


N. H. Pronko. 
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2504. Schrickel, Н. G. Psychology of art. In 
Roback, A. A., Preseni-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 931-947.—The old, elementalistic approach to 
the psychology of art is contrasted with the new ap- 
proach in which personality, society, culture and 
semiotic rather than sense datum and stimulus are 
the focus of interest. Some formerly neglected prob- 
lem areas stemming from this shift of emphasis are 
explored.—N. H. Pronko. 

2505. Stavrou, C. N. (U. Buffalo, М. Y.) The 
neurotic heroine in Tennessee Williams. Lit. & 
Psychol., 1955, 5(2), 26-34.—5 plays and one novel 
of Williams have a neurotic woman as the principal 
character. The characterizations of these heroines 
are analysed and compared. The author’s thesis is 
that these works are “the aesthetic and symbolical 
portrayal of an ailing world, and his neurotic heroines 
are to be understood as forming a part and at the 
same time being emblematic of that world."—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2506. Thale, Jerome. (U. Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind. ) Sydney Dobell’s Roman: the poets 
experience and his work. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 
87-113.—The Roman (1850) by Sydney Dobell is a 
literary expression of an unconscious revolt against 
the father and his religion. Dobell's grandfather was 
a cult leader who ruled as an authoritarian patriarch. 
The grandson, a sensitive child, was brought up as 
one having a special and almost apostolic mission. 
His long poetic drama of Italian freedom “is the 
direct result of his experience and affords us a re- 
markable insight into one Victorian father and a 
detailed demonstration of the way his son's conflicts 
found literary expression.” —W. A. Varvel. 


2507. Weiss, Justin Leon. An experimental 
study of the psychodynamics of humor. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 873.—Abstract. 


2508. Wilmer, Harry A. (510 Byron, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Psychiatrist on Broadway. Amer. Imago, 
1955, 12, 157-178. Of the many contemporary Ameri- 
can and English plays including psychiatrists among 
their characters, only two, Lady in the Dark and 
Home of the Brave, contain sympathetic delineations 
of the psychiatrist at work. “In three Pulitzer plays 
we are asked not to look at mental disease: in Harvey 
to laugh at it; in Streetcar to whisk it out of sight; 
in The Shrike to ignore the fact of mental disease and 
pity the dilemma of a ‘sane’ man.” The refusal of 
playwrights to face up to the meaning and reality of 
mental illness has been too consistent —W. A. Varvel. 

2509. Wilmer, Harry A. (510 Byron, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Saturday's psychiatrist. Amer. Imago, 
1955, 12, 179-186.—Some 70 references to psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis in the 1953 issues of the Saturday 
Review are assembled to "give a cross-section of book 
and play reviewer's attitudes toward this new science." 
—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 1881, 2211, 3365, 3382, 3383, 
3385, 3401, 3611) 
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2510. Lindemann, Waldemar. Über die Jugend- 
entwicklung beim Luchs (Lynx 1. lynx Kerr) 
und bei der Wildkatze (Felis s. silvestris Schreb). 
(Early development of the lynx and the wildcat.) 
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Behaviour, 1955, 8, 1-45.—Observations of the be- 
havior of developing lynx and wildcats are contrasted. 
General maturation of structure and most behaviors 
proceeds at a more rapid rate in the wildcat, although 
the stages of development appear closely similar. 
Litter behavior, sexual and excretory activities and 
aggressive behavior are described, Sensory capacity 
was observed only in the lynx, which had “excellent 
... discrimination of colours, degrees of brightness, 
shapes, colour-tones, and variations in pitch." 21- 
item bibliography. English summary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2511. McLendon, Preston A. Adaptation for 
maturity. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 158-161.—The pedia- 
trician practices “constructive therapy” which has 
long-term effects —R. С. Kuhlen. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


2512. Allen, Gordon. Comments on the analysis 
of twin samples; Part I. The parent population. 
Part II. The sample. Acta genet. med. gemellog., 
1955, 4, 143-160.—Part I deals with the necessity to 
make some statistical corrections when estimating 
twin frequencies from birth and mortality data. 
While twins constitute 2.19% of all babies born since 
1928, the rate is reduced to 1.9% by twin mortality 
in the first year of life. After the first year there is 
no significant difference between mortality rates of 
twins and non-twins, though the number of intact 
pairs will be reduced in successive years by death and 
migration. Therefore "the most useful way to ex- 
press twin data is in terms of individuals rather than 
in terms of twin-pairs.” Part II suggests that “sta- 
tistics describing a twin sample should be computed 
from index cases (probands) rather than from twin 
pairs, if some or many pairs are represented by a 
single index case.”—D. A. Santora. 

2513. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) An 
analysis of twelve longitudinal Rorschach records 
of one child. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 111-116.— 

"This paper presents twelve protocols of the writer's 
Son taken at three-month intervals from four years, 
three months to seven years of age inclusive. А care- 
ful analysis of the quantitative and qualitative data 
that are made available by this longitudinal study of 
a growing boy clearly depicts the development of 
perceptual processes that reflect the intellectual and 
emotional maturation of the child."—4. R. Jensen. 

2514. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) Nine 

warterly Rorschach records of a young girl. 

hild Develpm., 1955, 26, 63-69.—Quarterly Ror- 
Schach protocols of a child are compared, starting 
with age 2 years, 6 months, through 4 years, 3 months. 
Four of the protocols are presented verbatim and 
analyzed. Progress in various personality and in- 
telligence factors is delineated.—L. S. Baker. 

2515. Allport, Gordon W. Outlook of youth in 
ten countries. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 211-212.— 

bstract, 

2516. Anderson, John E. Child psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 261-280.—Some general aspects of the psy- 
chological development of the child are considered as 
revealed in recent research. Emphasis is on prin- 
ciples that contribute to general understanding rather 
than research details.—N. H. Pronko. 

.2517. André-Thomas. L'équilibre et la fonc- 
tion labyrinthique chez le nouveau-né et le nour- 
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risson. (Equilibrium and labyrinthine function in 
the neonate and the infant.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 
97-137.—The equilibration reactions of the neonate 
and the young infant, both in response to active move- 
ment and to passive displacement, are described in 
detail. Study of these reactions indicates that the 
vestibular component cannot be considered in isola- 
tion but only in association with other reactions to 
sensory stimulation. A complex of factors, includ- 
ing cortical maturation and specific experience, enters 
into the development of equilibration reactions.—A. 
L. Benton. 

2518. Bakwin, Harry. Children with circum- 
scribed interest patterns. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 238- 
239.—Studies by J. Е. Robinson and L. J. Vitace and 
Е. Schneersohn of children with interests concen- 
trated in specialized fields are summarized.—M. C. 
Templin. 

2519. Ball, F. P. A test of group conformity in 

the moral judgments of children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 129-130.—Abstract. 
.2520. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee.) Peer relationships of children of differ- 
ent intelligence levels. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 60- 
62.—How do above average and below average chil- 
dren intellectually select their friends? Findings 
show bright children were chosen by the average 
child in the class more frequently as friends than 
were slow learners. It appears as though bright 
children are better liked by the average student than 
are slow learners.—E. M. Boer. 

2521. Barker, Roger G., & Wright, Herbert F. 
Midwest and its children: the psychological ecol- 
ogy of an American town. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson, 1955. vii, 532 р. $7.50,—АП the children 
under 12 years of age (п = 119) in a small commu- 
nity were observed in great detail in their normal 
activities. For 12 of these children day-long speci- 
men records were secured; in addition, a comparable 
group of physically disabled children living in an in- 
stitution were also observed. The objective was to 
map the detailed activities in relation to personal, 
familial and socio-cultural factors. Chapters deal with 
theoretical and methodological problems and there 
are also presented data and interpretations based on 
the observations.—R. А. Littman. 

2522. Blake, John A. Comprehension versus 
motivation in child behavior. Understanding the 
Child, 1955, 24, 77-79.—Although the role of motiva- 
tion is important in understanding child behavior, it 
is more important to understand the "type of motiva- 
tion" involved. The author calls attention to the fact 
that not all changes in our views and special methods 
of handling each developing personality have neces- 
sarily been an improvement over earlier methods. 
The belief in some circles that mere intellectual com- 
prehension will be sufficient to alter the behavior of 
the child into parent approved channels needs much 
reappraisal and evaluation.—L. G. Schmidt. 

2523. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Personality characteristics associated with fathers’ 
attitudes toward child-rearing. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 41-48.—A restrictive and a permissive group 
of military fathers (officers) show differences in 
such personality factors as constriction, submissive- 
ness, suggestibility and lack of self-assurance, the re- 
strictive fathers having a greater degree of these 
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attributes. Permissive fathers are found to be more 
self-reliant and effectively-functioning —L. S. Baker. 


2524. Body, Margaret К. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Patterns of aggression in the nursery school. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 5-11—Techniques and di- 
rection of aggressive behavior on the part of nursery 
school children are studied. "Specific situational and 
environmental differences" within the two schools 
studied accounted for much of the difference in be- 
havior among the two child groups investigated. 
Need for further studies on non-individual factors 
such as group make-up is emphasized.—L. S. Baker. 

2525. Bossard, James H. S. & Boll Eleanor 
Stoker. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Person- 
ality roles in the large family. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 71-78.—Eight general types of family roles 
are extracted from a study of 64 groups of siblings. 
These may be characterized as responsible, sociable, 
socially ambitious, studious, isolate, irresponsible, ill 
and “spoiled.” While each family does not have all 
of these roles, the authors consider these representa- 
tive of a composite. A sequence of appearance of 
these types is suggested, following approximately the 
above order.—L. S. Baker. 


2526. Brumbaugh, Florence. What effect does 
advertising have on children? ACE Bull., 1954, 
No, 93, 20-23.—The author reports a study in which 
400 children between the ages of six and twelve were 
asked to list as many products advertised on TV as 
they could remember. The average number listed by 
the youngest was twenty and for the older ones about 
fifty. The total number of products was 597. Such 
items as detergents, brands of beer and cigarettes, 
drugs, cosmetics, and automobiles are frequently men- 
tioned, whereas candy and desserts were lower on the 
list and milk was near the bottom. The author also 
gives the kind of advertising which children prefer, 
their reasons for preferring it. The author also in- 
dicates how the advertising is functioning in the 
child’s life, particularly in his play. Children were 
often impressed by the methods of salesmenship in 
terms of their own needs or prejudices.—S. М. 
Amatora. 

2527. Cattell, Raymond B., & Gruen, Walter. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The primary personality 
factors in 11-year-old children, by objective tests. 
J. Pers., 1955, 23, 460-478,—The eight-hour test bat- 
tery consisted of 147 objective, group and individual 
tests of personality and the Ss were 184 boys and 
girls of 10-13 (M =11.18) years of age. The factors 
found included the following: (1) Instrument, (2) 
General Ability, (3) Sympathetic Mobilization of 
Energy, (4) Social Willingness, (5) Neuroticism vs. 
Neural Reserves, (6) Competent Assertiveness, (7) 
Critical Exactness, (8) Sociable Emotional Evasive- 
ness, (9) Alert Reactivity, (10) Energetic Decisive- 
ness, (11) Cultured, Introspective Self Control, (12) 
Anxiety, (13) Hypomania, (14) Restraint (essen- 
tially), and (15) Stolidity. The name of factor is 
tentative. The personality structures found in chil- 
dren are largely the same as in adults, since each fac- 
tor found for the children can be matched with one 

for adults taking the same tests. 34 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2528. Dales, Ruth J. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A method for measuring developmental 
tasks: scales for selected tasks at the beginning 
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of adolescence. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 11-122. 
—“Three developmental tasks for children 11 through 
14 years were defined conceptually and operationally 
and scales were developed which measured the de- 
velopmental status of over 500 children in three 
schools. The tasks concerned interpersonal rela- 
tions, particularly affection, social group, and sex 
role. Boys and girls responded differently except in 
the affection sub-tasks.—L. S. Baker. 


2529. Dalmau, Carlos J. (304 West 92nd St, 
New York.) Beyond the oedipus complex. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 137-147.—Freud's 
“riddle of sex” (male passivity and female mascu- 
linity) cannot today be understood in terms of the 
oedipal complex, for “sooner or later the child be- 
comes aware that even in the absence of the parent 
of the same sex the love object will not materialize 
the oedipal strivings. From a passive genital phase 
this triggers a genital sadistic stage with murderous 
and rape fantasies toward the mother by the boy and 
fantasies of murder and castration of the father by 
the girl. In these cases the parent of the opposite 
sex appears as the primary frustrating figure with 
whom the child identifies most strongly.” This thesis 
is developed by reference to case reports and with 
recommendations relative to treatment regimens.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


2530. de Haas, J. Н. (Instituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) De afdeling 
gesondheidzorg can het Nederlands Instituut voor 
Praeventieve Geneeskunde. (The Department of 
Health of the Netherlands Institute of Preventive 
Medicine.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 121- 
134.—This department deals principally with research 
into child hygiene, with special attention given to 
child mortality during pre-school years. Growth and 
development of adolescents in school and factory are 
also being studied. Bibliographic documentation is 
stressed. English summary. 19-item bibliography.— 
S. Duker. 

2531. Dietrich, Harry F. Accident prevention 


‘in childhood.. Crippled Child, 1955, 32(5), 10-15; 


28-29.—The author presents a theory of accident pre- 
vention which calls for 100 per cent protection during 
the first five years of life, with diminishing protec- 
tion and increasing education in later years.—G. 
Speer. 

2532. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Florida St. ts. 
Tallahassee, Fla.) Spontaneous conversation and 
story-telling of children in a naturalistic setting. 
J. Psychol, 1955, 40, 163-180.—The author made 
electronic recordings of spontaneous children's con- 
versations by concealing a microphone near a play 
area. His observations were that these differed 
markedly from those appearing in the literature in 
more artificial or experimental situations. Records 
from four children, 4, 8, 9, and 9 years of age, are 
presented in terms of these categories: indistinguish- 
able (unclassifiable), clubs, fighting, club rules, story 
telling, baiting a younger child, sex and sex organs. 
stories retold from movies. Many samples are pre- 
sented.—R. W. Husband. 

2533. Eichorn, Dorothy Н. A comparison of 
laboratory determination and Wetzel Grid esti- 
mates of basal metabolism among adolescents. J. 
Pediat., 1955, 46, 146-154. —Longitudinal determina- 
tions of basal metabolism made by the Tissot open- 
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circuit technique were compared with the Wetzel Grid 
estimates of total calories per day for 52 boys and 52 
girls between 11.5 and 17.5 years. It is suggested 
that a maturity referent be included in standards for 
basal metabolism during adolescence —М. C. Templin. 

2534. English, H. B. Achievement, friendship 
and love in the development of personality. Pan- 
jab Educ. J., 1953, 48(1), 4-12—The author dis- 
cusses the nature of conflict in our modern society, 
that exists between those values associated with per- 
sonal success and those associated with friendship and 
love. Both are necessary for the happiness of the in- 
dividual, but need not be achieved at the expense of 
other's happiness. It' should be the major aim of 
school psychologists to resolve the conflict between 
individual success and friendship. The child who is 
given real security and affection in its home must also 
be taught to be considerate of others and to give as 
well as receive love. If children are taught to share 
at school from the outset the problems of personal 
rivalry do not become so acute. Under these condi- 
tions, unhealthy forms of competition, such as grades, 
prizes, may be eliminated from the schools.—4. Н. 
Alawi. 

2535. Forssman, Hans. Follow-up study of six- 
teen children whose mothers were given electric 
convulsive therapy during gestation. Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 437-442.—All the children were 
normally developed mentally and in good general con- 
dition —D. Prager. 

2536. Friedemann, Adolf. Die Beeintráchtigung 
des Mutterbildes als ein Aspekt der Verwahrlos- 
ung. (Disturbance of the mother image as an aspect 
of neglect.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 
124-138.— The integrity of the mother image is of 
particular importance in the social development of 
the individual. Feelings of security and self-con- 
fidence are closely linked to it. Tllustrations are pro- 
vided by four case reports. A self-healing mechanism 
through phantasy and play activity is often at work 
maintaining the balance between injuries to the 
mother image and reality. The inner chaos often 
hides behind a mask reminiscent of schizoid char- 
acteristics. French and English summaries.—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

2537. Garrison, Karl C. Adolescence. In Ко- 
back, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 
281-296.—Trends in textbook treatment of the psy- 
chology of adolescence are first examined, after which 
recent contributions to the following pertinent areas 
are examined: physiological changes; impact of tech- 
nology ; the adolescent and his peers; adolescent per- 
sonality and exceptional children and adolescents.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2538. Gordon, Joan Louise. Some socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of selected Negro families in Savan- 
nah, Georgia: with special reference to the effects 
of occupational stratification on child rearing. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 897.—Abstract. 

2539. Griffin, John, et al. How to know your 
child. New York: Human Relations Aids, M. H. 
M. C., 1954. 24 p.—Based upon the premise that 
most children have problems, the booklet is for parents 
about children. It suggests ways of understanding 
children rather than giving remedies for specific prob- 
SR Five brief chapters discuss: (1) know thy 
child; (2) the difficult child; (3) how parents can 
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help; (4) the happy child in a happy home; and (5) 
mutual dependence—S. M. Amatora. 

2540. Highberger, Ruth. (State U. Тоша, Iowa 

ity.) The relationship between maternal behavior 
and the child's early adjustment to nursery school. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 49-61.—Maternal behavior, 
measured through the use of four of the Fels Scales, 
is found to be unrelated to child adjustment to nursery 
school ; this finding is accounted for by the scales used 
and the possibility that "the hypothesis was incor- 
rectly formulated.” A new scale, The Early Adjust- 
ment to School Scale, is studied as a way to measure 
the child's behavior.—L. S. Baker. 


2541. Jackson, William S. (New York U.) 
Housing and pupil growth and development. Us 
educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 370-380.—Statistical data in- 
dicated that pupils in public housing showed greater 
mental, emotional and social growth and development 
as reflected by their progress in school during three 
and one-half years covered by this study, than did 
their peers from the slum-housing sample. On the 
other hand, the slum-housing sample noted а greater 
differential in physical growth and development. 
Analysis of separate categories revealed the greatest 
variance between the two groups to be in physical, 
mental, and emotional growth and development. The 
least was in social maturity.—S. M. Amatora. 

2542. Jacobziner, Harold. Accidents a major 
child health problem. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 419-436. 
— Data on 145 fatal and 1.000 nonfatal home accidents 
to children under six are summarized. Accidents are 
the most frequent cause of death at this age: falls 
accounting for 21.4%, poisonings 20%, burns 17%, 
mechanical suffocation 21.4%, and inhalation and in- 
gestion of food and other materials 10%. Nonfatal 
accidents are considered in relation to type, severity, 
place of occurrence, seasonal variation, etc. Basic 
research is needed on the physical. psychological, and 
psycho-dynamic aspects of the problem.—M. C. Temp- 
lin. 

2543. Jayaswal, Sita Ram. Ascendance-submis- 
sion in the preschool child and in his adult per- 
sonality. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 763.—Ab- 
stract. 

2544. Jones. Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Perceived differences among twins. Eugen. Quart., 
1955, 2, 98-102.—Interviews with the mothers of 25 
pairs of monozygotic and 25 same-sex dizygotic twins, 
controlled as to age, sex, social and educational status, 
disclosed that the identical twins are more often per- 
ceived as alike in reputation traits, the greater dis- 
parity between the two kinds of twin mates being 
most often related to intelligence. We should know 
more about how this stereotyping process operates, 
for it may be a factor in maintaining or increasing the 
twin similarity, perhaps working ( differently for dif- 
ferent traits).—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2545. Katcher, Allan (U. Washington, Seattle), 
& Levin, Max. Children's conceptions of body 
size. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 103-110.—"In gen- 
eral, children perceived fathers as larger than mothers, 
and the opposite sex as larger than themselves. The 
Older Girls revealed smaller self and larger opposite- 
sex choices than did any other group."—L. S. Baker. 

2546. Koch, Helen L. (U. Chicago, Il.) The 
relation of certain family constellation character- 
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istics and the attitudes of children toward adults: 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 13-40.—The effect of vari- 
ous sibling characteristics on children are investigated 
through the use of 24 matched groups, employing the 
Children’s Apperception Test and two rating scales. 
Extensive statistical analysis of the results yields 11 
conclusions in respect to the effects of sibling char- 
acteristics. Explanations of the results are offered 
in terms of several general and specific theoretical 
constructs. 29 references.—L. S. Baker. 

2547. Krogman, Wilton Marion. Biological 
growth as it may affect pupil's success. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 90-98.—The gen- 
eral thesis is that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween rate of progress in physical growth and rate of 
progress in social, intellectual, and emotional ma- 
turity. The mechanism underlying this relationship 
is described in terms of an individual's response to 
his own concept of the acceptability of his growth 
pattern. Three organic growth factors which may 
exert a profound influence on individual behavior are: 
(1) the size factor which pertains mainly to height 
and weight as determined by family line or ethnic 
background; (2) the timing factor which is related 
to rate of maturation; and (3) the aesthetic-harmony 
factor which refers to a balance or blend in growth. 
—.L. S. Blackman. 

2548. Laird, Dorothy Carel S. A comparative 
study of the apperceptions of two groups of eleven- 
year-old boys whose fathers engage in professional 
and semi-skilled occupations respectively. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 764.—Abstract. 

2549. Landis, Paul Н. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) The ordering and forbidding tech- 
nique and teen-age adjustment. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
80, 105-106.—A. study of 1,900 boys and 2,410 girls, 
high school seniors. It was found that the child from 
the democratic home has a big advantage in personal 
and social adjustment factors than a child from an 
authoritarian family. Authoritarian parents aré more 
often in disagreement with their children and in most 
cases the girl in these families disagrees more often 
than the boy.—E. M. Bower. 

‚2550. Lyle, William H., Jr., & Levitt, Eugene E. 
Situation differences in punitiveness of lowa 
school children. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 
378-381.—A test designed to indicate punitiveness 
versus other responses is described. When applied 
to several groups of 5th graders large differences in 
frequency of punitiveness recommended by the chil- 
dren were noted in varying situations, e.g., difficulties 
arising over personal problems versus disobedience. 
Such differences are presumed to reflect training at 
home and school.—C. F. Haner. 

2551. McKee, John P., & Leader, Florence. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The relationship of socio- 
economic status and aggression to the competitive 
behavior of pre-school children. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 135-142.—In an experimental situation, 
"significantly more competition was found among 
children from low socio-economic origins than among 
children from upper middle origins," more competi- 

tion also being found among older children than 
younger and among boys than girls. Lower-status 
children also showed more aggression.—L. S. Baker. 

2552. Moore, Terrence; Hindley, C. B., & Falk- 
ner, Frank. (U. London, Eng.) A longitudinal re- 
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search in child development and some of its prob- 
lems. Brit. Med. J., 1954, 2, 1132 ff.—The London 
longitudinal study, started in 1949, uses a "pilot 
group" of 23 children; the main sample of 224 is 
thought to be representative of the London area. The 
relationships between development and mental and 
physical health are to be investigated. Non-inter- 
ference with the parents' handling of the children will 
be the rule.—D. F. Mindlin. 

2553. More, Douglas M. Developmental con- 
cordance and discordance during puberty and early 
adolescence. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1953, 18(1), Ser. 56, vii, 128 p.—The relation of the 
temporal appearance of puberty to degrees of ma- 
turity of social functioning and maturity of emo- 
tional attitudes is studied in 33 subjects, 17 girls and 
16 boys, all born in a single year. Physical data were 
gathered over a six year period. Social data were 
provided by interviews and observations, sociometric 
techniques and ratings made by a clinical case con- 
ference. For girls the advent of puberty is an abrupt 
phenomenon and requires immediate social adjust- 
ment; for boys it is more gradual. For the group 
studied concordance of development was the rule. 
The study of discordance is approached through in- 
dividual cases. 26 references.—M. C. Templin. 

2554. Mowrer, Ernest R. (Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill.) Some factors in the affectional ad- 
justment of twins. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
468-471. 

2555. Otis, Nancy Barker, & McCandless, Boyd. 
(U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Responses to repeated frus- 
trations of young children differentiated accord- 
ing to need area. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
349-353.—"'Preschool children, placed in an eight- 
trial frustration task, showed significant increases in 
aggressive-dominant (Ag) behavior scores from the 
first four to the last four trials, and showed decreases 
in submissive-complaisant (Su) behavior scores." 
Children high in power-dominance needs (PD/n) 
showed higher total Ag scores during frustration than 
did children low in these needs. Also, children high 
in love-affection needs (LA/n) showed smaller total 
Ag scores than those low in these needs. High PD/n 
children showed lower Su scores than low PD/n chil- 
dren.—L. N. Solomon. 

2556. Panton, Gladys M. The Northville Proj- 
ect—a pilot study in improving home-school rela- 
tions through parent group participation. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 118-121.—In an 
effort to improve home-school relations by meeting 
the parents’ needs more fully, six meetings were held 
with sixteen parents of children in the early grades. 
The focus of group concern was on "how families 
established values and a philosophy about family life 
which will help them and their children continue to 
develop and change.” An important conclusion was 
that the resolution of individual, family, and school 
problems can be facilitated by this type of group sup- 
ported self-exploration.—L. S. Blackman. 

2557. Parmelee, Arthur H., Jr. Infant speech 
development: a report of the study of one child by 
magnetic tape recordings. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 447- 
450.—Magnetic tape recordings were made of the 
speech of one girl from 6 weeks to 2 years of age. 
Recordings were made each month during the first 
year and every three months during the second year 
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of life. The author presents the concurrent feeding 
and physical growth, neuromuscular development, and 
oral-social development of the subject.—M. C. Temp- 
lin. 

2558. Piaget, Jean. Perceptual and cognitive 
(or operational) structures in the development of 
the concept of space in the child. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 41-46.—The subject is developed in three 
phases: perceptual space, cognitive or operational 
space and relationship between perceptual and opera- 
tional space. Geometrical space is not a perceptual 
continuum. It is an operational continuum due to 
the coordination and internalization of actions. Eng- 
lish abstract of French address.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2559. Racamier, В.-С. Etude des frustrations 
précoces. (Study of early frustrations.) Rev. franç. 
Psychanal., 1954, 18, 576-631.—The pathology of 
early frustration is essentially a pathology of depriva- 
tion. This thesis is developed under seven headings: 
early disorders, disorders of development due to af- 
fective deprivation, character and early frustration, 
delinquency, anti-social behavior and affective depriva- 
tion, psychosis and early frustration, early frustration 
and psychosomatic disorders, frustration and neuroses. 
200 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2560. Remmers, H. H., Horton, R. E., & Daniel, 
Lark. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Youth’s 
knowledge of learning principles and study prac- 
tices. Purdue Opin. Panel Rep., 1955, 14(2), No. 41, 
13, 21a p—After a nation-wide sample of high school 
students 3,000 papers were used for the detailed analy- 
sis. Questions of the poll are classified into four 
areas: (1) personal data, including home background 
and self-estimate; (2) the students’ use of recom- 
mended study practices; (3) questions due to learn- 
ing principles or factors related to learning; (4) a 
vocabulary test in multiple choice form. For the 
analysis of the study each area is broken down into 
many subdivisions and analyzed separately—S. M. 
Amatora. 

2561. Rubenstein, Ben. (Wayne U. Coll. of Med., 
Detroit, Mich.) The meaning of the Cinderella 
story in the development of a little girl. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 197-205.—Certain fairy tales appeal 
to children in specific developmental phases. Their 
interest in the stories reflects the relationship to both 
obvious and disguised wishes and defenses. An epi- 
sode in which a five-year-old girl identified with the 
Cinderella of the fairy tale is related to her general 
ehavior and adjustment prior to the incident—W. 
A. Varvel. 

‚2562. Russell, Ivan Lee. The visual motor func- 
tion as related to child growth and reading de- 
velopment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 532-533. 
—Abstract. 

2563. Schick, Bessie Grossman. (Jewish Child 
Care Ass., New York.) Group activities with foster 
Parents. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(6), 14-21.—De- 
ве a program whereby foster parents would be 
ought into closer touch with the agency. Objec- 
tives were to increase the number of referrals of 
Prospective foster families by current foster families; 
to decrease turnover; to develop experienced foster 
families as resources; and to improve the climate in 
Which the caseworker operates and in which the foster 
ам tear children. The plan is developed under 

following points: (1) initial planning and de- 
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velopment; (2) the planning committees; (3) foster 
parents’ lounge and coffee hour; (4) program geared 
to sustain interest; (5) the value of group meetings; 
(6) welcoming new foster parents; (7) additional ac- 
tivities; and (8) new satisfactions for foster parents. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2564. Schneersohn, F. Spiel und Nervosität im 
Säuglingsalter. (Play and nervousness in infancy.) 
2. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 80-105.—Observation 
methods and their peculiarities are described as well 
as the antagonism of play and nervousness. Sucking 
is substitute play. Rhythmic rocking increases the 
infant’s vitality and by fatigue and “inebriation” 
brings release through sleep. The play instinct is an 
expression of “organic growth processes.” Play and 
work are associated. States of excitement may ос- 
cur, caused not by restriction, but by excess of play. 
English, French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2565. Schnyder, Pierre. Psychiatrische Aspekte 
in der Ausbildung der Heimerzieher. (Psychiatric 
aspects in the training of personnel for children’s in- 
stitutions.) Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 109-113. 
—The functions of the psychiatrist in the training of 
and in the collaboration with the personnel of institu- 
tions for children with various difficulties (mental de- 
ficiency, serious behavior problems, and delinquency) 
are discussed. The author advocates collaboration 
with the school psychologist or counselor in the diag- 
nosis and counseling. Any psychiatrist is thought 
competent for young people over 16, but special train- 
ing in child psychiatry is desirable for the psychiatrist 
working in homes for younger children—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

2566. Shapiro, Irving S. Changing child-rear- 
ing attitudes through group discussion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 538-539.—Abstract. 

2567. Sigel, Irving E., Hoffman, Martin L., 
Dreyer, Albert S., & Torgoff, Irving. Toward a 
theory of influence techniques: preliminary report. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1954, 1 (Fall), 4-17.—React- 
ing against a deemphasis of the role played by overt 
parental behaviors in the child's psychosocial develop- 
ment, ^A conceptual scheme is presented by which one 
type of parent-child interaction can be studied, namely, 
influence techniques. The concept of influence tech- 
nique is defined as an act in which the parent attempts 
to modify the ongoing or expected behavior of the 
child. Conditions for the arousal of influence tech- 
niques are discussed in terms of divergencies, which 
denote discrepancy between the wish of the parent 
and the behavior of the child." It is proposed that 
influence techniques, by creating different psychologi- 
cal states in the child, are a directing force in per- 
sonality development.—L. S. Blackman. 

2568. Spitz, René A. Genèse des premières re- 
lations objectales. (Genesis of early object rela- 
tions.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 479-575.— 
The subject is reviewed under 12 headings: theoretical 
introduction, observational method, libidinal object, 
plasticity of the infantile psyche, formative forces in 
mother-infant relations, displeasure affects, the role 
and evolution of instincts, consequences of the estab- 
lishment of the second organizing level in the child's 
development, deformations and deviations in object 
relations, psychotoxic disorders, disorders of the affec- 
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tive, deprivation results and their place in psycho- 
analytic theory. 95 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2569. Spitz, René A. A note on the extra- 
polation of ethological findings. (A reply to L. 
Szekely: “Biological remarks on fears originating 
in early childhood.”) Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
162-165.—" Szekely's assumptions are primarily based 
on the hypothesis that the face is a phylogenetically 
inherited key stimulus derived from the enemy schema, 
a fear releaser; according to him the infant reacts 
from birth with fear to the mother’s face. . . . All 
child observational evidence is to the contrary. It 
therefore appears . . . risky to draw conclusions from 
laws established for the behavior of animals to the 
behavior of the human being.” (See 28: 7128.)— 
С. Elias. 

2570. Sussmann, Eva. Die Verkiimmerung der 
kindlichen Erlebnisfáhigkeit als Folge früher Ver- 
sagungen. (The stunting of a child's capacity for 
growth in emotional experiences as a result of previ- 
ous disappointments.)  Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 120-124.—A Rorschach Ex- 
perience Balance of 0:0, frequently found in emo- 
tionally deprived children, is believed to stem from 
“a drying up of the central capacity for deeper ex- 
perience, expressed in the lack of M, and likewise in 
a drying up of the peripheral readiness to react to ex- 
ternal stimuli, which corresponds to the absence of 
C." "Theoretical implications and prognostic aspects 
are discussed. English and French summaries.—H. 
P. David. 

2571. Swanson, Robert, & Benton, Arthur L. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Some aspects of the 
genetic development of right-left discrimination. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 123-133.—In a normative 
study, the authors conclude that the general ability of 
right-left discrimination "has a progressive develop- 
ment through the ages of six through nine years." 
These discriminative abilities may not fully mature 
until late childhood. The ability to discriminate on 
“own body” tasks appears at an earlier age than that 
involyed in such discrimination involving another 
person.—L. S. Baker. 

2572. Taylor, Charles, & Thompson, George G. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Age trends in preferences 
for certain facial proportions. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 97-102.—'"This study attempted to show the 
effects of increasing chronological age on aesthetic 
preferences for various facial proportions." Increas- 
ing similarity to adult preferences is found to accom- 
pany increasing chronological age in children in 
grades 2, 4, 8 and 12.—L. S. Baker. 

2573. Tolor, Alexander, & Tolor, Belle. Judg- 
ment of children's popularity from their human 
figure drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 170-175. 
—Human figure drawings and sociometric ratings of 
136 4th and 5th grade children suggest that certain 
dimensions of personality are associated with group 
acceptance and rejection ; some of these variables are 
expressed in children's drawings. Five psychologists 
were able to discriminate between more and less popu- 
lar children (only on a group basis) from their draw- 
ings.—4A. R. Jensen. 

2574. van Krevelen, D. Arn., & Martens-War- 
tena, J. G. Die Zeichnung des Kindes als Aus- 
drucksmittel. (The drawing of children as a means 
of expression.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 
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14, 106-123.— Pre-school children express their feel- 
ings in drawings, while school children reveal the 
influence of art lessons which also channel the de- 
velopment of drawing techniques. Boys prefer dy- 
namic scenes, girls pictures of nature. Опе may 
speak of a graphology of drawing. French and Eng- 
lish summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

2575. Wilson, Louis Ada. (Wisconsin State Coll., 
Superior.) The influence of a child purpose upon 
the perseverance of young children. J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 353-358.—The author studied the effect of 
a “child purpose” upon the perseverance of nursery 
school children in solving objective and abstract 
problems. The subjects were 15 children ranging 
from 33 to 57 months of age who were attending the 
nursery school on the campus of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. It was reported that the 15 chil- 
dren did persevere in situations where there was a 
“child purpose” or play materials which were inter- 
esting to them.—E. F. Gardner. 

2576. Winnicott, D. W. The depressive position 
in normal emotional development. Brit, J. med. 
Psychol 1955, 28, 89-100.—Normal emotional de- 
velopment involves the depressive position which is 
regarded as an achievement. This position is “half- 
way between the places of origin of psychoneurosis 
and of psychosis respectively.” “То reach the de- 
pressive position a baby must have become established 
as a whole person and to be related to whole persons 
as a whole person.” The experiential aspects of this 
developmental period as well as typical environmental 
situations and their effects are discussed with empha- 
sis on the role of the mother. Depressive anxieties 
arg defined and defenses discussed.—C. L. Winder. 

2577. Wittenberg, Rudolph M. (New Sch. for 
Social Research, New York.) On call for youth; 
how to understand and help young people. New 
York: Association Press, 1955. xiv, 241 p. $3.50.— 
The author seeks to answer some of the many com- 
plex questions of every adult who tries to help youth. 
Throughout the volume, the emphasis is on the aver- 
age young boy and girl who never get the attention 
as does the delinquent youth, but whose individuality 
needs to be discovered and more fully developed. The 
book is high-lighted with many pertinent illustrations 
showing how the adult's own needs and unsolved 
problems often get into his way and thus hinder him 
from helping the young регѕоп.—5. M. Amatora. 

2578. Witty, Paul A. Research about children 
and TV. ACE Bull, 1954, No. 93, 6-14.—The 
author reports various researches concerning chil- 
dren and TV. By May 1953, the percent of pupils 
having sets at home was 92. With increase in owner- 
Ship, reactions to TV changed. The author discusses 
the time devoted to TV, the various programs avail- 
able, the favorite programs of children and youth, 
programs of parents and teachers, the children's desire 
to be seen more often, and the effect of TV upon 
pupils’ academic success.—S. M. Amatora. 

Я 2579. Zajonc, Robert В. Some effects of the 

space" serials. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 
367-374.—Two simulated radio programs portraying 
adventures in a rocket ship were played to groups 0 
10-14 year subjects. In one program an “affiliation- 
oriented” leader was more successful than а “рожег- 
oriented” leader; in the other program, the opposite 
was true. Subjects tended to “want to be like” the 
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successful leader, regardless of his orientation, and 
to accept the attributes of his orientation as desirable. 
—H, W. Riecken. 

2580. Zavalloni, Roberto. (Catholic U. Milan, 
Italy.) Indagine sull esperienza di liberta nella 
eta evolutiva. (Research on the experience of free- 
dom in childhood and adolescence.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 123-160.— The results of the 
analysis of introspective written reports from 173 
subjects (69 Italians, 87 French, and 17 English) 
concerning their experiences of freedom or limita- 
tions of it, are presented. The subjects are normal, 
and the experience refers to everyday life situations. 
The results show that in the age group 11 to 14, 
there is a predominance of a “sense” of feeling of 
freedom, while in the age group 14 to 20 there is 
actual “experience” of freedom. In both cases how- 
ever “the sentiment of freedom is present . . . as 
both personal and social experiences." Conclusions 
having pedagogic implications as to authoritarian or 
democratic school atmosphere are also formulated. 61 
introspective protocols or excerpts thereof are given. 
French, English, and German summaries.—4. Manoil. 


2581, Zazzo, René. (U. Paris, France.) Sur le 
postulat de la compara ilité dans la methode des 
jumeaux. (On the postulate of comparability in the 
twin-method.) Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 
180-191.—The comparison of monozygotic twins to 
dizygotic implies identity of environmental influences 
and a conception of heredity and environment as in- 
dependent factors. However this does not take into 
consideration that the psychological environment will 
necessarily differ in the identical twins and that the 
environment of identical twins is never the same as 
that of non-identical twins. Other factors leading to 
non-comparability between monozygotic twins, dizy- 
gotic twins and control groups of non-twins would 
be the difference in the length of pregnancy, in weight 
at birth, in the rate of still-birth and new born deaths, 
in the mother's age.—D. A. Santora. 

2582. Zelen, Seymour L. The relationship of 
peer acceptance, acceptance of others and self ac- 
ceptance. Proc. Тоша Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 446-449. 
—Using sociometric techniques and a self-acceptance 
test significant correlations of .56 and .58 were found 
between peer acceptance and acceptance of others and 
of .30 between peer acceptance and self-acceptance. 
However the correlation of self-acceptance and ac- 
ceptance of others was non-significant. Explanations 
op nan of the findings are offered—C. F. 

er. 


(See also abstracts 1884, 1886, 2132, 2364, 2411, 
2421, 2801, 2809, 2811, 2872, 2881, 2979, 3008, 
3012, 3023, 3082, 3201, 3363, 3365, 3389, 3402, 
3409, 3421, 3432) 
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EM Bayley, Nancy, & Oden, Melita H. (U. 
alif., Berkeley.) The maintenance of intellectual 
ability in gifted adults. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 91-107. 
—Retest data were obtained on 1,103 adults who were 
А Ove average in intelligence. The average age at 
esting was about 30 years at the first test and 42 
years at the repeat. The Concept Mastery test was 
used which consists of synonym-anonyms and anal- 
Ogies drawn from a wide field of arts, sciences and 
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general life activities. The retest correlations ranged 
from 88 to 92 for the four sub-groups, ie. gifted 
men and women, husbands, and wives. All groups 
showed a significant increase in scores at the retest. 
“The retests of this large group of superior adults 
give strong evidence that intelligence of the type 
tested by the Concept Mastery scale continues to in- 
crease at least through 50 years of age.” —J. E. Birren. 

2584. Blocker, Clyde E. A retirement counsel- 
ing program. Personnel, 1955, 32, 29-32.—A three- 
stage program was devised by one life insurance com- 
pany to ease its employees’ transition to retirement. 
Stage one was a series of six formal interviews, be- 
ginning at age 62; the second was a series of in- 
formal contacts maintained with employees between 
ages 62 and 65. Finally, the program encouraged 
а trustful and harmonious supervisor-employee rela- 
tionship which placed the supervisor in a counseling 
capacity. In all phases of the program, effort was 
made to provide information about recreational, finan- 
cial, and emotional problems of retirement.—D. G. 
Livingston. 

2585. Bortz, Edward І. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Stress and aging. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 
93-99.—"Adaptation to stress is necessary for sur- 
vival. Common factors which exhaust body resources 
are various illnesses, disorders of function, organic 
disease, abnormal mental attitudes and prolonged ill- 
ness... . The body possesses . . . mechanisms which 
enable it to withstand shock and stress. Purposeful 
activity is the most potent agent in the fight against 
premature deterioration."—R. С. Kuhlen. 

2586. Britton, Joseph H., & Britton, Jean O. 
(Pennsylvania State U., State College.) Work and 
retirement for older university alumni. J. Geront., 
1954, 9, 468-474.—A group of 627 men were ques- 
tioned about their attitudes toward work and retire- 
ment. Questionnaires were mailed to 1757 men on 
the rolls of the university alumni association for the 
classes 1866 through 1913. The men who had already 
retired seemed to be more concerned with personal 
and social aspects of retirement whereas the men not 
yet retired appeared more concerned with finances 
of retirement. “In general . . . those still working 
resist the idea of retirement. . . .” Those already 
retired tend to “. . . see the brighter side of the ex- 
perience, perhaps by psychological necessity, since 
there would be little opportunity to change the situa- 
tion."—J. E. Birren. 

2587. Brožek, J. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Personality changes with age: an item analysis of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
J. Geront., 1955, 10, 194-206.—T wo groups of male 
volunteer subjects were given a variety of tests in- 
cluding the MMPI. The young group consisted of 
157 college students aged 17 to 25 and 233 middle 
aged business and professional men aged 45 to 55, all 
were in “good mental and physical health.” “The 
average scores on the 3 validating scales were very 
close to the ideal ‘normal’ values of 50.” Both 
groups tended to be extroverted although the younger 
men were somewhat more extroverted than the middle 
aged group. “On most scales the older group an- 
swered a somewhat larger number of items in the 
diagnostic (scored) direction."—J. E. Birren. 

2588. Burger, G. C. E. (N. V. Philips, Delft, 
Netherlands.) De oudere mens en zyn arbeid. 
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(The older person and his work.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 281-299.—A summary is given of the 
proceedings of the Zweiter Arbeitswissenschaftlicher 
Kongress held in Dortmund, Germany, in March, 
1955. This conference was devoted entirely to the 
problems of the aged in industry and in society. 
Biological and physiological measures of old age, best 
means of determining “biological age,” and best pro- 
cedures for the treatment of retirement problems were 
included in the agenda.—S. Duker. 

2589. Busse, Ewald W., Barnes, Robert H. 
Silverman, Albert J., Thaler, Margaret, & Frost, 
Laurence L. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Studies 
of the processes of aging. X: the strengths and 
weaknesses of psychic functioning in the aged. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 896-901.—By means 
of a multi-disciplinary approach, over 332 subjects 
60 years of age or over were studied in an attempt at 
relating psychological and physiological changes in 
old age to noting their interrelationships and their 
effects upon the central nervous system. It is con- 
cluded that adequate adjustment of the elderly is 
largely determined by strengths and weaknesses de- 
veloped much earlier in life and that it is, therefore, 
a preventive matter.—N. H. Pronko. 

2590. Buytendijk, Frédéric J. J. Le fondement 
dynamique de l'existence féminine. (The dynamic 
foundation of feminine existence.) Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 198-200.—A bstract. 


2591. Chalfen, Leo. Planning leisure-time ac- 
tivities of the aging. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 245-247. 
— Fourteen criteria for leisure-time activity planning 
are presented.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2592. Cocchi, M., & Ossicini, T. Étude par la 
méthode Rorschach d'un groupe de vieillards 
d'hospice. (A Rorschach study of a group of hos- 
pitalized aged.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 124-128.—The Rorschach protocols of 
24 elderly men and women of low socio-economic 
Status, living in a Roman home for the aged, are 
compared to the records of non-hospitalized elder 
persons. The data suggest that residence in a home 
for the aged tends to induce “а kind of passive adjust- 
ment,” accompanied by a decaying process in per- 
sonality equilibrium. ^ English and German sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

,2593. Dennis, W. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) Pre- 
dicting scientific productivity in later maturity 
from records of earlier decades. J. Geront., 1954, 
9, 465-467.—Two groups were used in an analysis 
of the relation of age to scientific productivity as 
measured by numbers of published papers: (a) 43 
psychologists born between 1850 and 1860, and (b) 
41 recently deceased members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. "The data which have been pre- 
sented show that scientists' productivity in their 60's 
can be predicted from their productivity in earlier 
periods." Little decline in publication rate was found 
up to age 70.—J. E. Birren. 

2594. Eger, Lawrence Marquette. The relation 
of pre- and post-retirement information to post- 
retirement adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 867.—Abstract. 


2595. Frank, Lawrence K. Aging—scope and 
perspectives. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1954, 1, 18-22. 
—There are an ever increasing number of people who, 
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under the traumatic impact of compulsory retirement, 
dwindling income, and insufficient preparation, are 
facing old age with resentment, pessimism, and an 
active resistance to new ideas. A need exists for well 
integrated consultation centers, experimental educa- 
tional programs which are built around the interests 
and capabilities of the older person, and employing 
organizations which are willing to cooperate in a 
"positive program of conserving human personality." 
—L. S. Blackman. 


2596. Freeman, Harry (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.), Pincus, Gregory; Elmadjian, Fred, & Ro- 
manoff, Louise P. Adrenal responsivity in aged 
psychotic patients. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 72-77.— 
Adrenal responsivity in 34 elderly normal men and 
in 33 aged schizophrenic patients was studied. It was 
found on study of blood and urinary functions subse- 
quent to injection of ACTH and ingestion of glucose 
that "elderly schizophrenic patients exhibit the same 
difference from elderly normal subjects that young 
patients do from young normal individuals.”—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 


2597. Goldfarb, Alvin I. Psychotherapy of aged 
persons. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 180-187.—In 
aged emotionally ill persons, joylessness or physical 
suffering is an attempt to master the environment. If 
the mastering maneuver is experienced as successful 
by the patient, pleasure and self-esteem increase. The 
illusory successes and gratifications in the psycho- 
therapeutic relationship may lead to real successes in 
other relationships and a relinquishing of the neurotic 
pattern.—D. Prager. 


2598. Greenblatt, Robert B. Metabolic and psy- 
chosomatic disorders in menopausal women. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 165-169.—"In the management of 
menopausal women, it is not enough to ameliorate the 
psychosomatic symptoms alone. Insufficient empha- 
sis has been given the fact that consequent to loss of 
ovarian function, metabolic disturbances also occur. 
This may be anticipated, and corrected by hormonal 
therapy.”—R. С. Kuhlen. 


2599. King, Н. F. (Nuffield Research Unit, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) The response of older rural crafts- 
men to individual training. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 
207-211.—There is in England an organization which 
has the responsibility for improving the methods of 
rural craftsmen by means of instruction given by a 
travelling staff who meet with individuals or groups 
in their normal places of work. A questionnaire was 
given to the travelling instructors to obtain informa- 
tion on the effects of the age of the trainees. Data 
were analyzed to determine the relation of age to 
various aspects of training. “. . . although older 
people were rarely untrainable under the conditions 
in operation, there was frequent resistance to learn- 
ing new techniques and a lower rate of learning.” 
Although the data . . . cover one specialized type of 
instruction there are several indications of ways by 
which the learning of older people can be facilitated. 
—J. E. Birren. 


2600. Landau, Gertrude. Restoration of self- 
esteem. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 141-143.— The older 
person's self-esteem, damaged by society's rejection 
of him, can be restored in the measure that he has 
access to renewed relationships, as for example in 
group participation in a day center.—R. G. Kuhlen. 
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2601. Lehman, Н. C. (Ohio U., Athens.) Jobs 
for those over sixty-five. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 345- 
357.—An attempt was made to identify occupations 
from which older workers are least likely to be 
crowded out by younger ones. U. S. Census reports 
were analyzed to detect those jobs which have twice 
or more than their proportion of workers aged sixty- 
five or over. “Older workers are over-represented 
in vocations that are on the wane, stationary, or in- 
creasing only very slowly. They are underrepresented 
in new and rapidly growing occupations that require 
special and newer skills.” Older persons tend to re- 
main longer in the self-employed jobs than, e.g., in 
hazardous occupations of a salary basis. Older per- 
Sons are more numerous at the bottom of the earn- 
ing-power scale.—J. E. Birren. 

2602. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U., New York.) 
The intelligence of middle-aged white homeless 
men in receipt of public assistance. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 35-36.—A study of the intelligence of 50 
middle-aged white homeless men indicated that con- 
trary to prevalent impression, their mean IQ (96.14) 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, fell within the 
normal range. The cause for their dependency must 
be sought in factors other than intellectual—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2603. McClellan, Walter S. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Spa therapy and rehabilitation for 
the aged. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 333—336.— "Evidence 
indicates that both psychologic and physiologic effects 
Occur in the patient undergoing spa therapy and that 
the total effect does not depend on either aspect alone 
but on their combined and blended influence."—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 

2604. McMahan, C. A., & Ford, T. R. (Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala.) Surviving the first five years 
Of retirement. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 212-215.—An 
examination of the impact theory of retirement was 
made, ie. that the effects of retirement upon change 
in routine, status, prestige, etc., place a stress upon 
the individual's physical health which may result in 
accelerated mortality. The population studied was 
composed of Army and Air Force officers who spent 
time in retirement during the period 1925-1948. 

‘Evidence from the two test groups failed to substan- 
tiate the proposition that survival rates are consistently 
lower for the initial period of retirement.” Hence 
it cannot be concluded that the “impact of retirement” 
Shortened the life expectancy of the population.— 

‚ E. Birren. 

2605. McMahan, C. A. & Ford, Thomas R. 
Surviving the first five years of retirement. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-22, 4 p.—Reprinted from J. Geront., 
1955, 10, 212-215, (see 30: 2604). 

2606. Masters, William H. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med., Si. Louis, Mo.), & Ballew, John W. The 

та sex. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 1-4.—Inherent lack 
Of organ function reserve within the individual gonad, 
Їй contrast to other endocrine glands, results in the 
Circumstance that “we are essentially intact during 
Our 60’s and perfectly capable of functioning from a 

tumoral point of view, as efficiently as much younger 

persons, except that we are essentially castrates. . . . 
„Пе present approach to replacement therapy is to 
initiate steroid support whenever the recipient has 
Teached his or her climacteric. . . . It is too bad to 
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allow senility to gain an advanced hold when retro- 
gressive changes are easily avoided by earlier replace- 
ment therapy."—R. С. Kuhlen. 


2607. Mathiasen, Geneva. The continued em- 
ployment of older workers. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 
137-140.—This paper reviews "some of the develop- 
ments related to continued employment and retire- 
ment of older workers in the United States, as seen 
through the work of the National Committee on the 
Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly."— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 


2608. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Transference and 
resistance in geriatric psychotherapy. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 72-82.—Resistance analysis may be 
dangerous in the aged. The therapist has to replace 
a real loss of love and social appreciation. А major 
pact with death has to be uncovered in nearly every 
senile aberration. Renewed sexual education often 
has to be undertaken. Growing old is a traumatic 
experience in our competitive society. The therapist 
must cooperate more with the general practitioner, 
social worker, and welfare organization. He should 
visit the aged in their homes and design creative 
activity for them. 26 references.—D. Prager. 


2609. Peterson, Robert L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Older workers and their job effectiveness. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 34-38.—Supervisor ratings of 3,077 
workers 60 and over were analyzed. They were rated 
as being less prone to absenteeism than younger in- 
dividuals, more dependable, showing as good or better 
judgment and work quality, though somewhat less 
work volume (two-thirds were rated as producing as 
much or more), getting along with others as easily as 
those younger. 69% were rated as having no age- 
connected weakness. No significant age differences 
among this older group were observed; ratings were 
independent of the age of supervisor doing the rating. 
Attention is called to the possible role of selection as 
a factor in this favorable account of the older worker. 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2610. Schmitt, Robert C. Old age in Hawaii— 
a study of the older population of Oahu. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 39-42.—"In this report significant 
trends as to number, age, race, sex, geographic dis- 
tribution, and mortality are charted and discussed." 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2611. Selye, Hans. Stress and disease. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 253-261.—"Stress and the so-called 
‘diseases of adaptation, which are due principally to 
an imperfect adjustment to stress, play an especially 
prominent role in geriatrics, since the pathogenic ac- 
tions of exposure tend to be cumulative and become 
most evident during the later years of life . . . both 
the cause and the treatment of stress diseases are es- 
sentially nonspecific" The paper is a brief review 
for gerontologists of research regarding the specific 
pathways through which stress acts upon the various 
parts of the body. 27 references.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

2612. Simerville, Clara L., & Reichart, R. К. 
(Oregon State Coll., Corvallis.)  Pre-retirement ex- 
pectancy and retirement reality. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 344—346.—Significant differences are 
found between the expectations of a pre-retired sample 
and the realities of a retired sample. It is felt that 
this study indicates the need of retirement counseling 
—G. S. Speer. 
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2613. Simonton, Kinsey М. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Presbycusis: the hearing loss of 
old age. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 337—338.— Treatment 
will not prevent or reverse the increasing inability to 
hear high frequencies. "Careful enunciation by the 
speaker, avoidance of confusing noise, speech read- 
ing, and the use of a hearing aid all help the presby- 
acutic."—R. С. Kuhlen. 


2614. Smith, T. Lynn. (Ed.) (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Living in the later years. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press for the University of Florida 
Institute of Gerontology, 1952. x, 176 p. $2.50— 
This is a report of the second annual Southern Con- 
ference on Gerontology held in January 1952. It 
was organized as a work conference of professional 
people. The prepared papers of the conference are 
contained in the volume and are organized under the 
major topics of demography, housing, healthful liv- 
ing, and activities of older people. Comments on 
many of the topics consist of brief one to three page 
summaries of authoritative opinion. А list of read- 
ings on the important topics of the conference is in- 
cluded.—J. E. Birren. 


2615. Thompson, Duane E. Is age kinder to 
the initially more able? Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 
1954, 61, 439-441.—Increased variability of perform- 
ance of 127 males who took the Army Alpha, form 6, 
in 1919 and again in 1950 was found to be unrelated 
to initial ability level. Alternative explanations of the 
results are considered.—C. F. Haner. 


2616. Thompson, Lloyd James. Stresses in mid- 
dle life from the psychiatrist’s viewpoint. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 162-164.—W hat constitutes stress 
varies markedly among people and also with sex, age, 
and economic status. "The way in which a person 
meets the stresses of middle life and old age depends 
not so much upon physiologic changes as upon the 
shaping of the personality in earlier years by the 
family, the community, and the general culture."— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 


2617. Wilson, David C. The pathology of 
senility. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 902-906.— 
Evidence is reviewed to show that more and more 
senility is a disease state due to inherited, biological, 
psychological and sociological causes. The pathology 
of senility is found in all these areas. By combining 
efforts of investigators in all these fields, we may 
learn to prevent senility.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 1923, 1991, 2016, 2024, 2065, 
2126, 2128, 2372, 2887, 3084, 3138, 3205, 3216, 
3231, 3285, 3309, 3316, 3510) 
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2618, Adams, Stuart. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Social climate and productivity in small military 
groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 421-425. 

2619. Allen, Dean A. (Princeton U., №. J.) An- 
tifemininity in men. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
591-593. 

2620. Argyle, Michael. The study of social be- 
haviour. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
(see 30: 1811), 46-56.—A glimpse into the work of 
social psychologists is given by way of a brief re- 
view of selected studies of small group behavior. Ex- 
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periments mentioned are broken into two classes: 
those that are concerned with establishing generaliza- 
tions about social behavior, and those that attempt 
explanation of the generalizations by postulating a 
deductive theory.—E. G. Aiken. 

2621. Argyris, Chris. The fusion of an individ- 
ual with the organization. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 267-272. 

2622. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Respondent reactions to ambiguous items 
in an attitude scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 402-403.—A study of Sanford and Older’s “Short 
Authoritarian-Equalitarian Scale” reveals ambiguities 
in the items which, it is contended, limit the scale’s 
effectiveness.—L. N. Solomon. 

2623. Borgatta, Edgar F., Bales, Robert F., & 
Couch, Arthur S. Some findings relevant to the 
great man theory of leadership. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1954, 19, 755-759. 

2624. Cervin, Vladimir. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Experimental investigation of behaviour in social 
situations: I. Behaviour under opposition. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 107-116.—To determine the re- 
lationship of a personality variable to social behavior 
in a stress situation Ss were divided into two extreme 
groups with respect to emotional stability as meas- 
ured by 3 paper-and-pencil tests. Each S debated a 
topic with 2 role-playing assistants who posed as sub- 
jects, and who disagreed with him. The high-scoring 
(unstable) Ss showed fewer shifts of opinion and a 
greater variance of response latency. 21 references.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

2625. Cook, Stuart W., & Selltiz, Claire. Some 
factors which influence the attitudinal outcomes 
of personal contact. Acta psychol 1955, 11, 190- 
192.—Abstract. 

2626. Creegan, Robert F. Recent trends in the 
psychology of values. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 949-960.—Using 
freely the resources of contemporary phenomenologi- 
cal and existential thinking, the author tries to pre- 
sent a novel approach to the problem of values.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2627. Dolger, George. The effect of social iso- 
lation on the behavior of the albino rat. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 633—Abstract. 

2628. Drake, David. (2663 4th N, Seattle 9, 
Wash.) A psychoanalytic interpretation of social 
ideology. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 193-196.—"T wo 
qualitatively different types of severe superego can . 
be identified, one explaining the fascist, the other the 
communist, authoritarian extreme."—JV. A. Varvel. 

2629. Eisenstadt, S. M. Reference group be- 
havior and social integration: an explorative 
study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 175-185. 

A 2630. El-Koussy, A. Н. Individual differences 
in ability and social reconstruction. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 130-131.—Abstract. 

2631. Emerson, Richard M. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Deviation and rejection: an experi- 
mental replication. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
688-693. 

2632. Feldman, Harold. The hero as assassin. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 48-64.—Feldman's study 
suggests that not all authority killers become Heroes, 
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and that some Heroes never acted in the conflicts 
they commemorate in history. Two factors tend to 
make a Hero: (a) an indecisive social struggle, and 
(b) a personality or event that serves to romanticize, 
personalize, and sexualize the crisis in people’s minds. 
The Hero symbolizes the desire to return to a primi- 
tive situation in history, to an infantile state in the 
individual. One might say that the Hero-Assassin 
18 one who acts on the great-man theory of history, 
a theory that never deludes the Great Man for long. 
—L. E. Abt. 


2633. Feldman, Harold. (1211 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) How we create “fathers” and make 
them “sons.” Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 71-86.—“The 
interaction of Son and Father elements is a necessary 
feature of every leader, and it is the relative propor- 
tion of the two . . . which determines whether the 
leader under consideration is a 'Hero' or a 'Great 
Man? .. . Great men are the grandfather-images 
conceived in the milieu of patriarchal societies, while 
Heroes, the son-images, correspond to the earlier psy- 
chology of matriarchal . . . societies." —JW. A. V. arvel. 


2634. Feuer, Lewis Samuel. Psychoanalysis and 
ethics. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. 
vi, 134 р. $4.00.—The author adopts the framework 
of psychoanalysis for establishing ethics as an applied 
social science. Ethics so conceived can aid man in 
the reduction of guilt and anxiety and may thus free 
him for more constructive living. Freud's philosophy 
of civilization, with its stress upon the fundamental 
nature of guilt, is rejected. Emphasis is placed in- 
stead upon an ethics of self-realization—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


2635. Fitts, William Н. The role of the self 
concept in social perception. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 463.—Abstract. 


2636. Fodor, Nandor. Far horizons. Samiksa, 
1955, 9, 1-28.—Pre-parental and ancestral worlds, 
racial unconscious, hereditary guilt and hereditary 
suggestion, leprechauns, black magic, mediumistic 
trances, and ESP require much more investigation. 
There is contiguity between the archaic and the per- 
sonal. Phobias and hypochondriasis may arise from 
family dispositions and the family gestalt.—D. Prager. 


2637. Frank, Lawrence К. The interdiscipli- 
nary frontier in human relation studies. J. hum. 
Relat., 1954, 3, 9-23.—' The genesis of interest in hu- 
man relations is traced to the change and continued 
unrest represented in modern society. In order to 
adequately comprehend the breadth of human rela- 
tions, "each discipline has the responsibility . . . of 
Contributing the essential data on human relations 
which its special skill and experience alone can pro- 
vide.” From the precedent of the physical sciences 
in unified theory “. . . we may expect that the study 
of human conduct and of human relations may make 
equally significant advances and attain further uni- 

cation when we recognize that all our data arise 
from, and are produced by, human conduct in a socio- 
шшш field which patterns that conduct into varied 

uman relations.” —E. P. Hollander. 
ue Fromm, Erich. The sane society. New 
ARES Rinehart & Co., 1955. xiii, 370 p. $5.00— 

е sane society is "that which corresponds to the 
(objective) needs of men." By analysis of these 
needs and by reference to statistics on suicide, homi- 
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cide, and alcoholism the conclusion is reached that 
the western world-is not sane. “Alienation and 
automatization (in both capitalism and communism) 
lead to an ever increasing insanity. Life has no mean- 
ing, there is no joy, no faith, no reality. Everybody 
is "happy——except that he does not feel, does not 
reason, does not love." The corrective is *Humanis- 
tic Communitarian Socialism" where all activities are 
subordinated to the aim of man’s growth. This later 
is developed by Fromm as the cornerstone of his 
humanistic psychoanalytic position.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

2639. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The meaning of sociology: the nursing student's 
guidebook to basic sociological principles. Buf- 
falo: Herald, 1955. 46 р. $1.25.—Although written 
primarily for the nursing student this book will also 
be found to be useful to both the layman and college 
student as an introduction to basic sociological con- 
cepts. “The generalizing and synthesizing study of 
human relationships, their structure, function, and 
meaning.” The author takes a positive approach in 
developing the basic concepts. The central thesis is 
that human behavior is essentially cooperative be- 
havior—the sharing of symbols.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2640. Furfey, Paul Hanly. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.) The formalization of so- 
ciology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 19, 525-528. 


2641. Gaier, Eugene L. Social psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 375-402.—Some major issues and trends in 
the present status of social psychology and an out- 
look for its future development are considered. 51 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2642. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Threats and responses to threats. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3(4), 23-31.—The concept of 
threat is examined, and hypotheses concerning (1) 
the conditions for the making of threats and (2) the 
determinants of responses to threats are discussed. 
Nine factors which influence the making of threats 
are presented: motivation of the threat-maker, avail- 
ability of alternatives, ability to carry out the threat, 
cost of carrying it out, probable response of the 
recipient, attitude towards the recipient, insecurity of 
the threat-maker, tendency to project hostility, and 
pressure from other sources. Seven classes of re- 
sponses to threat are listed—counter-threat, attack- 
ing, defending, compliance, defiance, avoidance and 
circumvention—and eleven determinants of these re- 
sponses are discussed.—H. C. Kelman. 


2643. Goethe, Friedrich. Sociale Hierarchie im 
Aufzuchtsschwarm der Silberméwen. (Social 
hierarchies in cage-raised herring gulls.) 2. Tier- 
psychol., 1953, 10, 44-50.—Pecking order in linear 
hierarchy started to develop on the 23rd day after 
hatching in the incubator in a group of 15 herring 
gulls. The order observed over a period of 13 months 
seemed more similar to the type observed in chicken 
than the type formed by pigeons and more developed 
in the caged population than in a free living popula- 
tion. Other species introduced into the cage were 
included into the hierarchy. Territoriality and domi- 
nance should be clearly differentiated —H. E. Adler. 


2644. Gordon, Thomas. Group-centered lead- 
ership: a way of releasing the creative power of 
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groups. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1955. xii, 
366 p. $5.00.—The first five chapters deal with con- 
temporary interest in the problem of leadership, the 
nature of man, trait and situational conceptions of 
leadership, factors opposing effective group action 
and the nature of group centered leadership in rela- 
tion to the group dynamics movement and recent ideas 
in psychotherapy. The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of two case studies: a detailed study of a lead- 
ership workshop for religious workers and an auto- 
biographical account, with an objective follow up, of 
a line Superintendent in an industrial organization 
as he tried out group centered leadership. 95-item 
bibliography.—R. A. Littman. 

2645. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Culture and experience. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. xvi, 
434 p. $7.00.—This volume of selected papers was 
published in honor of Dr. Hallowell's sixtieth birthday. 
Several previously unpublished papers are abstracted 
separately (see 30: 2692, 2713, 2714).—H. H. Strupp. 

2646. Halpin, Andrew W. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The leader behavior and leadership 
ideology of educational administrators and air- 
craft commanders. Harvard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 18- 
32.—“Initiation of Structure" and “Consideration,” 
identified as fundamental dimensions of leader be- 
havior, were studied by means of a specially-devised 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) 
in 2 groups of educational administrators and air- 
craft commanders. In both leader behavior and lead- 
ership ideology, administrators revealed greater Con- 
sideration and less Initiation of Structure than air- 
craft commanders. Low correlations existed in both 
samples between real and ideal behavior, but a tend- 
ency to a closer relationship was indicated for that 
dimension of leader behavior which is least supported 
by the institutional mores. 19 references.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

2647. Hays, David G., & Bush, Robert R. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) А study of group ac- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 693—701. 

2648. Himmelweit, H. T. Socio-economic back- 
&round as a variable in the formation of attitudes 
and values. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 143.—Abstract. 
‚ 2649. Hochbaum, Godfrey M. (U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.) The relation 
between group members’ self-confidence and their 
reactions to group pressures to uniformity. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 678-687. 

2650. Hunt, David E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Changes in goal-object preference as a 
function of expectancy for social reinforcement. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1955, 50, 372-377.—Ss 
ranked ten preselected toys and received E's verbal 
approval as reinforcement. "Following a constant 
number of experiences with several goal objects, the 
resulting preference changes measured after one day 
appeared to be related to either the expectancy for, 
or the frequency of, social reinforcement. . . . Changes 
in preference value after eight days were less specific 
to reinforcement conditions. . . ."—L. N. Solomon. 

2651. Johnson, Cecil D., Klieger, Walter A., 
Burke, Laverne K., & Harmon, Lindsey R. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Pre- 
diction of cadet leadership. USA Personn. Res. Br. 
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Note, 1954, No. 26, 11 p.—In previous research 
several self-description instruments and physical pro- 
ficiency measures had been developed for predicting 
leadership potential of West Point cadets. In the 
present study these tests were administered to samples 
(N from 174 to 229) of cadets to cross-validate com- 
posites against Aptitude for Service Ratings (an 
interim leadership criterion). The cross-validity co- 
efficient of the composite of self-description blanks 
was .40. Addition of the physical proficiency meas- 
ures raised the coefficient to 46—TAGO, 


2652. Kamenetzky, Joe. Anxiety and attitude 
as variables affecting perception of persons. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 885-886.— Abstract. 

2653. Kelley, Harold H., & Shapiro, Martin M. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) An experiment on 
conformity to group norms where conformity is 
detrimental to group achievement. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 667-677. 

2654. Kelman, Norman.  Psychoanalysis and 
morality. Amer. Scholar, 1955, 24, 158-170.—A liv- 
ing morality is identical with self-realization which 
does not lead to arrogance, asociality or egocentricity. 
On the contrary, close to oneself, relation to others 
as people, not things, is possible, This allows ex- 
perience with the transcendent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2655. Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll., Albany, N. 
Y.) Continuities and discontinuities. Bull. Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(4), 9-11.—The works 
of Kurt Lewin and Karl Deutsch are considered, with 
reference to discontinuities from one social group to 
another. Disparities in communication density and 
economic, cultural and geographic interdependence 
are found. Groups are hypothesized to exercise selec- 
tivity among cultural alternatives arising from value 
orientations which, in turn, facilitate particular com- 
munications which maintain prevailing systems of 
ideology. Research on communication processes pre- 
paratory to conflict between different ideological 
groups seems indicated—R. Blum. 

2656. Lagache, Daniel Socialisation et identi- 
fication. (Socialization and identification.) Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 145-146.—Abstract, 


2657. Lantos, Barbara. On the motivation of 
human relationships. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 
36, 267-288.—Freud’s concept of sublimation is the 
most effective instrument in investigating the motiva- 
tion of human relationships. Difficulties inherent in 
the concept in the framework of Freud’s first and 
second instinct theories are noted. To resolve these 
difficulties, the concepts of “primary ego-activities” 
and of “primary sublimations” are introduced, based 
on Freud’s concept of repression. This complementa- 
tion of Freud’s concepts is offered as an extended 
basis for investigation of human relations. 40 refer- 
ences.—G. Elias. 

2658. Lenski, Gerhard E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Status crystallization: a non-vertical di- 
mension of social status. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 405-413. 

2659. Lieberman, Seymour. The relationship 
between attitudes and roles: a natural field ex- 
periment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 636-637.— 
Abstract. 

2660. Lilienfeld, Abraham M. (Roswell Pk. Mem. 
Inst, Buffalo, М. Y.), & Pasamanick, Benjamin. 
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A study of variations in the frequency of twin 
births by race and socio-economic status. Amer. 
J. hum. Genet., 1955, 7, 204-217—A study of the 
frequencies of mono- and dizygotic twins born in 
Baltimore from 1941 to 1948 revealed that there 
was an increased frequency of both mono- and dizy- 
gotic twin births in the non-white population when 
compared to the white population, after adjustments 
for influence of maternal age, birth order, and eco- 
nomic status were made. Monozygotic twins were 
less frequent in the lower socio-economic segments of 
the poulation. Explanations for the above differences 
and implications in the use of twin studies for test- 
ing genetic hypotheses are discussed—S. M. Schoon- 
over. Ё 


2661. Lipsitt, Lewis P., & Vallance, Т. R. (0. 
Massachusetts, Amherst.) The expression of tele- 
onomic trends in private and in group-related 
problem situations. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 381-390.— 
The hypothesis tested was the following: Teleonomic 
trends are evoked and manifested more clearly in 
group-oriented problem situations than in private 
situations. S’s responded to two moral dilemmas in 
private and in groups. Teleonomic trends were de- 
scribed by acquaintances. Of a group of matchers, 
four were able to match at better than chance levels 
for the group situation but were not able to do so 
for the private situation —М. О. Wilson. 


2662. Lynn, David B. An investigation of hy- 
potheses basic to a concept of relative intensity of 
interaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 869-870. 
—Abstract. 


2663. Mailloux, Noél. (U. Montreal, Can.) Psy- 
chology and spiritual direction. In Braceland, F. 
J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037), 247-263.—While the same basic psychological 
mechanisms are involved in mental operations, 
whether rational or irrational, normal or abnormal, 
each human act is the result of a complicated inter- 
play of an unexpectedly large number of motives. 
The purpose of counseling is to render instinct-ridden 
behavior more rational ; theology can provide the basis 
for working hypotheses as to the methods of doing 
this and criteria for evaluating insights into moral 
behavior—W. L. Wilkins. 


2664. Maletzke, Gerhard. Zur Systematik der 
Sozialpsychologie. (On the system of social psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 87-104.—Field 
theory is the basis for deliberations on methods of 
social psychology. The scheme is divided into vari- 
Ous sections: (1) personality as social entity; (2) 
communication; (3) interpersonal relationships; (4) 
individual and group, and (5) psychology of public 
life. 154-item bibliography —M. J. Stanford. 

2665. March, James G. (Carnegie Inst. Technol., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Group norms and the active 
Minority. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 733-741. 


2666. Marcuse, Herbert. Eros and civilization: 
a philosophical inquiry into Freud. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1955. xii, 277 р. $3.95.—Сап civilization 
ever dispense with the present "surplus-repressive" 
Testrictions on the pleasure principle and Eros that 
entail such widespread alienation? Marcuse re-ex- 
amines Freud’s thinking in “Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents” and concludes there is possibility of a 
non-repressive civilization under the changed con- 
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ditions of societal reality today. Materially, this is 
possible because of our nearness to automation. Play 
and aesthetic creation are models of the kinds of ac- 
tivity that will replace the repressive work values in 
the new social and cultural order. The non-instinctual 
orientation of the neo-Freudian revisionists is criti- 
cized for its implicit rationalization of the repres- 
sive arrangements of the sociocultural status quo.— 
E. W. Eng. 

2667. Michael, Donald М. Guilty or not guilty 
—selective inattention and the atomic bomb. Psy- 
chiatry, 1955, 18, 196-199. —Exception is taken to 
Perry's article, "Selective Public Attitudes towards 
the Atomic Bomb" (see 29: 3823) on the effect of 
guilt feelings in America over the bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The logic and evidence are 
held faulty. Rejoinder to Michael by Helen Swick 
Perry, p. 200-203.—C. T. Bever. 

2668. Mills, Theodore M. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The coalition pattern in three per- 
son groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 657-667. 

2669. Olmsted, Michael S. (Smith Coll., North- 
ampton, Mass.) Orientation and role in the small 
group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 741-751. 


2670. Peterson, O. F. (Army Civilian Training 
Center, Washington, D. C.) Leadership and group 
behavior. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 48- 
54.— Basic aspects of group functioning are the com- 
mon task, each member's personal needs, and satis- 
faction of these needs through relationships in the 
group. Leadership deals with methods for group 
clarification and achievement of goals. Group climate, 
the physical situation, and evaluation of results are 
significant elements.—R. Tyson. 


2671. Riley, Matilda White; Cohn, Richard; 
Toby, Jackson, & Riley, John W., Jr. (Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, М. J.) Interpersonal orientations 
in small groups: a consideration of the question- 
naire approach. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 715- 
724. 

2672. Rosenthal, David. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The selection of stimulus words 
for value: duration threshold experiments. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 403—404.— The prob- 
lem of selecting words without first ascertaining their 
appropriateness for representing given values, and the 
need for the elucidation of the psychological distinc- 
tions between value as "interest" and value as “pref- 
erence” are discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


2673. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Interpersonal behavior as influenced by accuracy 
of social perception. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 268- 
274.—The assumptions of some branches of applied 
psychology that increased interpersonal competence 
and group efficiency result from increased accuracy 
of social perception have had doubt cast upon them 
by some recent empirical research. The concept of 
collective action upon which they аге based is ex- 
amined in an attempt to determine the limiting condi- 
tions under which the propositions are likely to be 
valid. 21 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

2674. Szasz, Thomas S. Entropy, organization 
and the problem of the economy of human rela- 
tionships. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 289-297. 
—The use of the concept of “entropy” in connection 
with both “biological” and “psychological” organiza- 
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tion is misleading. The degree of order (entropy) 
in a system is not synonymous with the degree of or- 
ganization of the system. In some types of human 
interaction it is possible for both to undergo increases 
in level of organization (as in advanced student- 
teacher inter-stimulation). In trying to understand 
who gives and who gets what in human relationships, 
the intents of the participants as well as the need 
satisfactions they experience in the interaction should 
be considered. 53 references.—G. Elias. 


2675. Torrance, E. Paul. The behavior of small 
groups under the stress conditions of “survival.” 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 751-755. 


2676. Torrance, E. Paul. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Some consequences of power differences on de- 
cisions in B-26 crews. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-128, iv, 
29 p.—''This Research Bulletin describes a study of 
the process of making decisions in military groups, 
those with established power structure and those in 
which the power structure is not well established. 
Utilizing 62 B-26 combat crews as the permanent 
groups, the effects of their authority structure on 
decision-making were compared with the effects of 
rank on decision-making in 32 rearranged crews. 
Four types of problems permitting both individual 
and group decisions were employed. The results sup- 
port the belief that the extent of the individual's in- 
fluence upon group decision-making depends largely 
upon his position in the power structure of the group. 
Important differences between established and transi- 
tory groups with respect to such effects of authority 
are demonstrated."—IV. Е. Grether. 


2677. Turner, Ralph H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Self and other in moral judgment. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 249-259, 


2678. U. S. Federal Defense Administration. 

: The problem of panic. Civ. Def. Tech. Bull., 1955, 
TB-19-2, 8 p.—A statement on panic issued by the 
Committee on Disaster Studies, NAS-NRC, defines 
panic as "highly emotional behavior which is exacted 
by the presence of an immediate severe threat, and 
which results in increasing the danger for the self 
and for others rather than in reducing it.’ Mass 
panic as so defined rarely occurs; when it does the 
situation is characterized by (1) partial entrapment, 
(2) perceived threat, (3) breakdown of escape route, 
(4) front to rear communication failure. Suggestions 
for administrative action to reduce panic-producing 
situations are made. 245-item bibliography—C. M. 


Louttit. 
2679. Vincent, Clark E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The unwed mother and sampling bias. 


Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 562-567. 

2680. Wagman, Morton. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Attitude change and authoritarian per- 
sonality. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 3-24.—The main pur- 
pose was to see if an individual with an authoritarian 
personality structure would modify under pressure 
from persons occupying positions of high potential. 
160 students in 3 classes of introductory psychology 
were given an attitude test; two weeks later retested. 
In the week between the instructor (purposely not the 
experimenter) conducted class discussion aimed to 
produce attitude change. Conclusions: For relatively 
authoritarian personalities, attitudes of racial preju- 
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dice seem most modifiable in either an accentuated 
or diminished direction under an authoritarian sug- 
gestion method. А non-authoritarian information 
method, while effective for non-authoritarian subjects, 
tends to boomerang for relatively authoritarian sub- 
jects.—R. W. Husband. 

2681. Watson, James B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), & Samora, Julian. Subordinate lead- 
ership in a bicultural community: an analysis. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 413-421. 

2682. Winokur, George. “Brainwashing”—a so- 
cial phenomenon of our time. Нит. Org., 1955, 
13(4), 16-18.—Society's interest in controlling de- 
leterious forces has produced brain washing and ex- 
tortion of false confessions. The technique works on 
the principle of tension reduction and is used in edu- 
cational institutions in America as well as abroad.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2683. Znaniecki, Florian. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Basic problems of contemporary sociology. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 519-524. 


(See also abstracts 2075, 2432, 2439, 2454, 
3047, 3408) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


2684. Abeles, Norman; Iscoe, Ira, & Brown, 
William Е. (U. Texas, Austin.) Some factors in- 
fluencing the random sampling of college stu- 
dents. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 419-423. 
—The socio-economic and academic characteristics of 
non-respondents among a random sample of students 
suggest that serious biases in results may ensue if 
personal characteristics are related to the attitude 
domain studied.—H. W. Riecken. 

2685. Abelson, Robert P. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A technique and a model for multi-dimen- 
sional attitude scaling. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954- 
1955, 18, 405-418.— The author. describes in detail 
a mathematical technique for constructing an attitude 
space from subjects' judgments of the similarity of 
pairs of attitude statements. Similarity and dissimi- 
larity are considered as small and large psychological 
distances, respectively, and these distances can be 
represented as a multi-dimensional psychological space 
where each statement has a coordinate position. 
detailed example of application of the method is given 
using 12 statements about war, Communism an 
armaments judged by politically differentiable groups 
of subjects. "Contour maps" of the obtained attitude 
spaces are interpreted. A large number of references 
provide further detail on the sources of the mathe- 
matics employed.—H. W. Riecken. 

2686. Bales, Robert F., & Flanders, Ned А. 
Planning an observation room and group labora- 
tory. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 771-781. 

2687. Barr, John А. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A multi-question sociometric procedure. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 527-530.— The sociometric 
inventory procedure described permits the use of three 
to twelve questions, resulting in a considerable sav- 
ing of time as well as more careful exploration of 
interpersonal relationships.—G. S. Speer. 4 

2688. Blackwell, Gordon W. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill) Multidisciplinary team re- 
search. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 367-374.—The fea- 
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tures distinguishing multidisciplinary team research 
from other kinds of research are discussed. Also 
noted are some problems which may be.encountered 
in the multidisciplinary approach. Methods of mini- 
mizing these problems are suggested.—4. R. Howard. 


2689. Duyker, Hubert C. J. Cross-national re- 
search: theoretical and practical considerations. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 206-207.—A bstract. 


2690. Gray, Ailsa P. Afterthoughts on Fawley. 
Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 117-124.— This is a casual 
discussion of some of the problems involved in mak- 
ing an attitude survey.—G. S. Speer. 


2691. Guttman, Louis. An outline of some new 
methodology for social research. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 395—404.— This is a brief de- 
scription of recent developments on seven “methodo- 
logical fronts": (1) the principal components of 
scalable attitudes (intensity, closure and involution) ; 
(2) image analysis; (3) theory of facets; (4) radex 
theory; (5) reliability; (6) theory of nodular struc- 
tures; and (7) metatheory for the analysis of social 
sequences, А 3l-item bibliography, referenced in the 
text, lists the sources from which detailed accounts 
of these new developments can be obtained. 31 ref- 
erences.—H. W. Riecken. 


2692. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) The Rorschach Test in personality 
and culture studies. In Hallowell, A. I., Culture 
and experience, (see 30: 2645), 32-74.—Contains a 
discussion of the achievements, limitations, and po- 
tentialities of the Rorschach technique in anthropo- 
logical research. After reviewing numerous studies 
employing the Rorschach, and following the critical 
consideration of technical problems, the author con- 
cludes that the pioneer period in the use of the Ror- 
Schach test by anthropologists is definitely over: the 
same standards in administration and evaluation as 
employed in clinical practice are required and recog- 
nized.—H. H. Strupp. 


2693. Kirchner, Wayne K., & Uphoff, Walter Н. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The effect of group- 
ing scale items in union-attitude measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 182-183—“A 77 item 
union-attitude scale was given to two different union 
groups. Half of each group received a questionnaire 
with items grouped by subscale; half . . . received a 
questionnaire with ungrouped items. Only one of 
twelve mean differences on six subscales between 
grouped and mixed was significant. On overall 
means, the grouped sample was high in one union 
group, low in the other. No changes in results from 
grouping of attitude items were shown."—P. Ash. 


2694. Leary, Timothy. The theory and meas- 
urement methodology of interpersonal communi- 
Cation. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 147-161.—Methods for 
isolating and defining human interaction have been 
evolved at the Kaiser Foundation since 1949. This 
atticle, concerned with interpersonal communication, 

escribes a measurement methodology and a theo- 
Tetical context for dealing with overt, public behavior. 

е empirical unit by which social interactions are 
Categorized is called the interpersonal reflex. The 
System of multilevel measurement of social interaction 
Y interpersonal reflexes is illustrated from a group- 
Psychotherapy situation. The hypothetical concepts of 
Self-determination” and of “reciprocal interpersonal 
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relations” are discussed. A classification of interper- 
sonal behavior into 16 reflexes is charted.—C. Т. 
Bever. 

2695. Marwick, М. С. An experiment in public 
opinion polling in preliterate community. Proc. 
So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 17-19.—Abstract. 


2696. Miller, Delbert C. (U. Washington, Seat- 
tle.) The shaping of research design in large-scale 
group research. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 383-390.— 
The director of the Air Site Project discusses four 
major factors affecting research design on this proj- 
ect: (1) the characteristic imperatives of group re- 
search; (2) the personal wants of researchers; (3) 
the demands of education; (4) the accumulation of 
empirical and theoretical knowledge.—4. R. Howard. 

2697. Rosen, Hjalmar, & Rosen, R. A. Hudson. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The validity of “undecided” 
answers in questionnaire responses. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 39, 178-181.—Union members completed 
a questionnaire including three-part opinion items, 
the first on norms, the second on perceptions, and the 
third on evaluations. “Undecided” evaluative re- 
sponses seemed to be validly associated with "don't 
know” perception responses, but there is no evidence 
for the validity of the remainder of the undecided re- 
sponses . . . and, consequently, it is impossible to 
draw conclusions for the group as a whole." —P. Ash. 

2698. Schachter, Stanley. Cross-cultural experi- 
mental research: methodological problems and 
factual findings in an international study in group 
behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 208-210.—Ab- 
stract. 

2699. Sherif, Muzafer. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Integrating field work and laboratory in small 
group research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 759- 
771. 

2700. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) A 
questionnaire on questionnaires. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 423-427.—Samples of resi- 
dents in two contrasting areas of Austin, Texas, were 
interviewed on their attitudes toward being inter- 
viewed or questioned by public opinion pollers. 
Among other things preferences for type of interview, 
sex of interviewer, and for topics are compared for 
the “high” and “low” SES area.—H. W. Riecken. 

2701. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
The case for the study of small groups. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 651—657. 

2702. Tagiuri, Renato; Bruner, Jerome S, & 
Kogan, Nathan. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Estimating the chance expectancies of diadic rela- 
lationships within a group. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
122-131.—"This paper discusses the use of a mathe- 
matical model for computing the chance frequency 
and variance of the diadic relationships obtained 
within relational analysis. This procedure defines the 
diads within a group in terms of the pattern of 
choices, rejections, and perceptions of choice and 
rejection between pairs of members. . . . Examples 
are given of the application of this model to various 
problems requiring the comparison of observed data 
against a theoretical base line" А nomograph is 
provided for estimating the chance expectancies of 
diadic relationships within a group.—R. Perloff. 

2703. Wohl, R. Richard. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Some observations on the social organization of 
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interdisciplinary social science research. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 374-383.—A hypothetical interdis- 
ciplinary research project is employed to illustrate 
the author’s views. The various problems with which 
the group may be confronted are discussed and several 
suggestions advanced. For example, “small groups 
self-formed after permissive preliminary meetings” 
should precede assembling the larger research group. 
All members of the latter “should declare a mora- 
torium on ‘fundamental’ discussions” until the smaller 
units have been able to carve out an interest area 
and all “participants have come to be ‘placed’ within 
the whole group as having particular responsibilities 
апа competences,"—4. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 1864, 1882, 2865, 3521) 
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2704. Biesheuvel, S. Individual differences in 
ability and their implications for national policy 
in South Africa. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 126-127.— 
Abstract. 

2705. Biesheuvel, S. The measurement of 
African attitudes towards European ethical con- 
cepts, customs, laws and administration of jus- 
tice. J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 
3-17.—African attitudes were measured by analyzing 
the results of a questionnaire which presented 40 
imaginary conversations between 5 Africans on cus- 
tom, legal practice, civic or moral duty. “The rela- 
tive dominance of 8 attitudes—ethico-legal, religious, 
expedient, traditional tribal, fear, compliant, non- 
compliant and hedonistic . . .” were derived. Analy- 
sis is done by groups, ages, and years of schooling. 
The rank order of attitudes displays a stable pattern. 
Changes in the pattern are significantly related to 
age and education. The rank of opinions related to 
each attitude is dependent upon the specific nature of 
the emotion causing it—J. L. Walker. 

2706. Bourguignon, Erika E., & Nett, Emily 
Westerkamm. Rorschach populars in a sample 
of Haitian protocols. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 117- 
124.—Using Rorschach's criterion for a Popular (P) 
response as selection by one out of three persons, 
there proved to be six P forms contained in the 
records of 36 Haitian adults, the average number of 
P's being 3.89. The 25 most frequent content cate- 
gories are listed and compared with those of two 
American Indian groups (Saulteaux and Chamor- 
ros). The data suggest that there might be found 
three types of P responses: (1) "Unique populars, 
ie, those most frequently selected by only one par- 
ticular cultural group.” (2) “Соттоп populars, i.e., 
those selected by several such groups." (3) “Uni- 
versal populars, i.e., those selected by all cultural 
groups.” Only four of the Klopfer P's are among the 
P's of the Haitian, Saulteaux, and Chamorro groups. 
—A. R. Jensen. 

2707. Dean, John Р„ & Rosen, Alex. (Cornell 
U., Ithaca, N. Y.) A manual of intergroup rela- 
tions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

xiii, 194 p. $3.75—The ten chapters in this book 
deal with folklore and sound practice, problems of 
communication, minority participation in policy and 
program, the need for a trained staff, desegregation, 
integration, realistic goals for community strategy 
of negotiating change, and a final chapter on con- 
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tinuing professional growth. 30 readings are sug- 
gested.—G. K. Morlan. 


2708. Deardorff, Neva R. The religio-cultural 
background of New York City's population. Mil- 
bank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 152-160.— Data аге 
presented on the distribution of the persons in each 
of the religio-cultural groups (Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant) by age, sex and race. “It should be 
reiterated that these data come from an 'area prob- 
ability sample' of 13,558 persons enumerated in New 
York City in the spring of 1952.”—H. D. Arbitman. 


2709. Gist, Noel P. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Caste differentials in south India. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 126-137.—An attempt was made to 
test the hypothesis that caste differentials affect other 
stratification items such as education, occupation, 
fertility and mortality, and mobility. Nearly 100 dif- 
ferent castes, arranged into four categories, were 
represented. Interviews from samples of two cities, 
Mysore City and Bangalore, were the basic source 
of data. Statistical tests of significance were used 
to indicate that the caste system permeates nearly 
every aspect of the society. Even the non-caste 
religious groups are influenced. These facts make 
the task of social change difficult, even though the 
system is feeling the force of change in technology, 
economics and politics.—H. L. Sheppard. 


2710. Golden, Joseph. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Patterns of Negro-white intermarriage. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 144—147.—Interviews 
with 50 Negro-white couples were conducted which 
yielded data on family relations, residence, births, 
and job adjustment. In contrast to whites, Negro 
parents usually were willing to meet their child's 
spouse, and tended to judge him or her as a person; 
mutual visits and celebrations were typical. Excep- 
tions to the white parents’ pattern usually occurred 
when they were foreign-born. No couple was com- 
pletely ostracized by both families. There was а 
tendency for the couples to live where Negroes are 
a small proportion of the population.—H. L. Shep- 
pard. 

2711. Grace, H. A. (Grinnell Coll., Ia.) Educa- 
tion and the reduction of prejudice. Educ. Res. 
Bull., 1954, 33, 169-175.—Prejudice toward nations 
is regarded in at least two ways. First, there are 
persons whose presumed knowledge about nations 
is greater for nations they either like or dislike very 
much and least for nations toward which they feel 
neutral. Twice as many subjects fell into this group 
as fell into the next. Second, there are persons whose 
presumed knowledge about nations is greatest for 
nations they like and least for nations they dislike.— 
Н. A. Grace. 


2712. Grace, Н. A. (Grinnell Coll, Ia.) The 
insecurity risk. Educ. Res. Bull., 1954, 33, 203-206; 
224.—An “insecurity risk" is a person who admits 
less information than he actually has. Data on atti- 
tudes toward different nations suggest that one-third 
of the 47 students tested might be insecurity risks. 
Both groups ranked Soviet Russia as the nation they 
liked least. Both groups had a similar amount of 
actual information about Soviet Russia, but one group 
presumed to have significantly less knowledge about 
Soviet Russia than did the other group of subjects.— 
Н. A. Grace. 
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2713. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Background for a study of accul- 
turation and the personality of the Ojibwa. In 
Hallowell, A. I., Culture and experience, (see 30: 
2645), 333-344.—An earlier study using the Ror- 
schach test demonstrated psychological differences be- 
tween two groups of Ojibwa Indians whose known 
level of acculturation was divergent. Impressed with 
the sensitivity of the Rorschach, Hallowell considers 
it desirable to provide the ethnohistorical background 
of the Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa, one of the groups 
living in Wisconsin. He shows that this group defi- 
nitely represents a more advanced level of accultura- 
tion than the Berens River tribe of Canada, the second 
group included in the earlier comparison. Neverthe- 
less, the Flambeau Indians, too, are still Ojibwa.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

2714. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Cultural factors in spatial orienta- 
tion. In Hallowell, A. I., Culture and experience, 
(see 30: 2645), 184-202.—The problem of spatio- 
temporal orientation is discussed in its general aspects, 
and with special reference to the Saulteaux; differ- 
ences between the directional orientation of the latter 
and occidental culture are pointed out. The author 
concludes that human space perception is biologically 
rooted, but the process of socialization contributes 
experiential components that must be considered.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

2715. Hirsh, Selma G. The fears men live by. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. xix, 164 p. $2.75. 
—A non-technical discussion of the nature of social 
Prejudice, based largely on the findings reported in 
the first 4 volumes of Studies in Prejudice (edited by 
Horkheimer and Flowerman). Part 1 (Dimensions 
of Fear) describes how prejudice begins and how it 
is manifested, with emphasis on the concept of “the 
authoritarian personality”; Part 2 (Devices of Fear) 
describes and interprets the psychological and socio- 
logical dynamics of prejudice; Part 3 (Reduction of 
Fear) suggests positive methods that can be applied 
to reducing prejudice and stereotypes.—F. Costin. 

2716. Kephart, William. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Negro visibility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 462-467 

2717. Lambe, T. Adeoye. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) The role of cultural factors in para- 
noid psychosis among the Yoruba tribe. J. ment. 
Sci., 1955, 101, 239-266.— Cross-cultural comparisons 
ОЁ mental disease are considered and Carothers's re- 
sults on Africans regarded as premature and partial 
in their interpretations. Comparison of the mani- 
festations of paranoid psychosis in a non-literate 
Society with ordinary Western manifestations reveals 
that while specific psychogenic factors engendered by 
different cultures may vary and the psychopathology 
of individuals may reflect the traditions of their so- 
ciety, the fundamental basis of most mental disorders 
will remain comparable in terms of accounting for 
their mechanisms with common psychodynamic formu- 
lations. 54 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2718. Lee, Frank Е. (Northeastern U., Boston, 
Mass.) _ The race relations pattern by areas of be- 

avior in a small New England town. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1954, 19, 138-143.—Less known than the 

outhern pattern of Negro subordination and segre- 
Sation or the one in northern urban centers is the 
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pattern in small towns like Branford, Conn. Inter- 
views, participant observation, and documentary ma- 
terials, were used to determine the consistency of 
race relations and Negro participation in the areas 
of jobs, housing, education, social relations, politics 
and public facilities. The findings do not indicate 
consistency in all these areas, but instead a pattern 
of separation most marked in housing and least in 
education. The difference between the South and the 
North is that in the latter area there is less clearly 
detailed definition of the status of the Negro both 
among whites and Negroes, Consequently, there are 
greater opportunities for deviation and change in the 
mores.—H. L. Sheppard. 


2719. Lin, Tsung-Yi. A study of the incidence 
of mental disorder in Chinese and other cultures. 
Bull. World Fed. ment. НІ, 1955, 7, 56-58.—A 
1946-1948 survey among Chinese on Formosa in- 
dicated that the "incidence of the major psychoses 
and of epilepsy" did not differ appreciably from that 
found in other countries. A rather low incidence of 
some disorders, however, is "ascribed to the Chinese 
emphasis on filial piety, conformity to the traditional 
social pattern, and the higher threshold of tolerance 
of the extended family system." The responsibilities 
of the extended family system reduce the need for 
hospitalization in many cases. In hospital cases it 
has often been possible to give the patient family 
member care which has both aided recovery and later 
readjustment.—J. C. Franklin. 

2720. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Witwatersrand, So. 
Africa.) A note on the attitude of Jewish sub- 
jects towards intermarriage. Proc. So. Afr. psy- 
chol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 19.—Abstract. 


2721. MacCrone, I. D. Parental origins and 
popular prejudices. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1954, No. 5, 10-12.—Abstract. 


2722. Nash, Manning. The reaction of a civil- 
religious hierarchy to a factory in Guatemala. 
Hum. Org., 1955, 13(4), 26-28.—A factory was able 
to enter and become established without disturbing 
the authority of a council of elders in an agricultural 
village. Subsequent changes in local government and 
the emergence of political parties have, by distin- 
guishing between religious and secular questions, re- 
duced the council's authority.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2723. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knobloch, Hilda. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Early lan- 
guage behavior in Negro children and the testing 
of intelligence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
401-402.—"Forty Negro children examined by a 
white examiner were found to have lowered language 
scores on third examination at two years of age. 
This was apparently due to lack of verbal responsive- 
ness, rather than poor comprehension of language. 
This apparent early awareness of racial differences 
and loss of rapport has serious implications in the 
feld of ethnic group psychology, particularly in the 
use of verbal items on intelligence testing."—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2724. Rosner, Joseph. (Bd Educ. New York.) 
When white children are in the minority. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1954, 38, 69-72.—The purpose of the study 
was to investigate the attitudes towards self, color 
and racial role of selected white boys into institutions. 
In one, whites were a minority and in the other they 
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were a majority. The study indicated unanimous 
prejudice against Negroes. However, prejudice ex- 
pressed verbally did not express itself in the behavior 
of these same children—S. M. Amatora. 


2725. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish culture. IV. 
Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking pat- 
terns and sociocultural factors related to sobriety 
among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 263— 
289.—Data on New Haven Jewish men and on Jew- 
ish college students support the view that religious 
participation among Jews is related to sobriety; for 
Catholic college students there is a tendency for in- 
toxication to vary inversely with Catholic religious 
participation. Orthodox Judaism has a distinctly 
Sobering effect on its members, and this may depend 
upon the continuing participation of Jews in the 
ceremonial and ritual activities of the traditional re- 
ligious community.—W. L, Wilkins. 


2726. Verhaegen, Paul. Les affections neuro- 
logiques et psychiatriques au Congo Belge. (Neu- 
rological and psychiatric disorders in the Belgian 
Congo.) Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 111-123.—A 
report of experiences with neurological and psychi- 
atric disorders among natives of the Belgian Congo. 
Symptoms of various neuropathologies are discussed. 
Under the heading of "functional nervous troubles" 
some instances of neurosis, hysteria and psychosis are 
deed German and English summaries.—B. А. 

aher. 


2727. Westie, Frank R., & Howard, David H. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Social status differ- 
entials and the race attitudes of Negroes. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 584-591. 


(See also abstracts 2089, 2521, 2538, 3043, 3474) 
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2728. Alliez, J., Baudry, M., & Pujol, R. Un 
nouveau messie. (A new messiah.) Encéphale, 
1955, 44, 155-169.—Analysis of the writings of 
George Roux, founder of a new French religious sect, 
discloses markedly pathological characteristics, par- 
ticularly systematized delusional conceptions and 
megalomania.—4. L. Benton. 


2729. Aumann, Jordan. (Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Ill.) Sanctity and neurosis. 
In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psy- 
chiatry, (see 30: 3037), 267-294.—A thing may be 
perfect in being, in function, or in attainment of end. 
Man is not perfect and his recognition of this gives 
rise to a yearning which is attainable but not achieved 
for virtue. The relation of sanctity to mental health 
is reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2730. Bash, Wendell H. Differential fertility in 
Madison County, New York, 1865. Milbank mem. 
Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 161-186.—This study is based 
upon information concerning 5,343 women in Madi- 
son County, New York, in 1865, “with special atten- 
tion to 4,300 of these women who were native white.” 
The hypothesis tested was that the “‘normal’ pat- 
tern of differential fertility in a population is that of 
a ‘J’ shaped curve rather than a straight line inverse 
relationship between birth rates and social status.” 
Data presented “do not clearly support a ‘J’ hy- 

pothesis . . . neither do they clearly support the 
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earlier analysis of the diffusion of the small family 
type."—H. D. Arbitman. 


2731. Biesheuvel, S. The nation's intelligence 
and its measurement. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1952, No. 3, 10-13.—Abstract. Comments on meas- 
ures of intelligence for national survey purposes. 
Table of scores on Progressive Matrices for English 
and Afrikaans groups.—C. M. Louttit. 


2732. Blum, Richard Н. (Stanford Res. Inst., 
Calif) Research projects in international ten- 
sions I: UNESCO and MIT. Вий. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 43-50.—Current and recently 
completed studies of tensions related to war, con- 
ducted under the auspices of UNESCO ("tensions 
project") and of the Center for International Studies 
at MIT are reviewed. The UNESCO project in- 
cludes studies of national character, factors producing 
tensions, methods of reducing tensions, and attitude 
formation. The Center for International Studies is 
primarily concerned with communication regarding 
international issues. Among others, it conducts stud- 
ies on factors affecting reactions to communications, 
communication patterns in different countries, the role 
of opinion leaders and reference groups, and the lan- 
guage of communications. 59 references.—H. C. 
Kelman. 


2733. Blum, Richard H. (Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Calif.) Research projects in international 
tensions II. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 
67-73.—This is the second in a series of articles 
"designed to describe the research programs in inter- 
national tensions of various centers or institutes." 
The studies of the Hoover Institute and Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University ; 
the Center for Research on World Political Institu- 
tions at Princeton University; and the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace (research affiliate 
of the American Association for the U.N.) are dis- 
cussed. 49 references.—H. C. Kelman. 


2734. Blumberg, Leonard U. Community lead- 
ers: the social bases and social-psychological 
concomitants of community power. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 638.— Abstract. 


2735. Bosworth, Claud Aaron. A study of the 
development and the validation of a measure of 
citizens’ attitudes toward progress and some varia- 
bles related thereto. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
528-529.—Abstract. 


2736. Boulding, Kenneth E. (Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
Calif.) Contributions of economics to the theory 
of conflict. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 
51-59.—Students of conflict, particularly psycholo- 
gists, are apt to overlook models of conflict which 
arise out of economic theory. Examples of such 
models are presented, with special reference to inter- 
national relations. Some generalizations relevant to 
the “statics” of conflict and the function of negotia- 
tion are suggested by the theory of exchange. Con- 
flict is conceptualized as a redistribution of exchange- 
ables in which one party is worse off than before. 
The dynamics of international conflict are compare! 
to the situation of “imperfect oligopoly,” and a model 
for an arms race, analogous to a price war model, is 
presented. A theory of the viable size of nations is 
derived from this model.—H. C. Kelman. . 
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2737. Burt, Cyril. The meaning and assessment 
of intelligence. Eugen. Rev., 1955, 47, 81-91.—The 
individual inequalities in native ability offer problems 
to a democracy which are far-reaching but scarcely 
recognized, even today —G. C. Schwesinger. 


2738. Centers, Richard Truman. Psychological 
aspects of socio-economic stratification: an en- 
quiry into the nature of class. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 451.—Abstract. 


2739. Chapin, F. Stuart, & Tsouderos, John E. 
Formalization observed in ten voluntary associa- 
tions: concepts, morphology, process. Soc. Forces, 
1955, 33, 306-309.— The case history method was 
used to study "the process by which groups follow 
prescribed patterns of procedure... ." The structural 
arrangements of the associations are classified under 
four morphological types and a growth pattern ex- 
hibited by the majority of these groups is discussed. 
—A. R. Howard. 


2740. Chertok, Eli. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Sources of international tension. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3(3), 16-20.—There are no 
specific or unique sets of circumstances within a 
country which lead it to become belligerent. The 
sources of tension reside between rather than within 
nations. The structure of power relationships and 
the definition of a foe are basic to belligerency. War 
is one form of social change and must be studied 
from the standpoint of changes within the social sys- 
tem of nations. Power changes within the social sys- 
tem lead to tensions and conflict.—R. Blum. 


2741. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose State Coll., 
Calif.) Psychological literature on the prevention 
of war. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3(3), 
2-15.— The scientific literature on war and peace pub- 
lished from 1941 through 1953 is reviewed and 
classified. The review indicates that the problem of 
war causation has been approached from the stand- 
point of attitudes, motivation, personality dynamics, 
power factors, frustration-aggression reactions, ten- 
sions, emotionality and education. Decision-making 
agencies which bring the causal agents into being 
and focus, have been studied with reference to cul- 
tural diversity, national character, stereotypes, na- 
tionalism and national policy. Future research might 

. well stress the study of the personality structure of 
elite members and communication processes. 85 ref- 
erences.—R. Blum. 


2742. Cory, Robert H., Jr. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
The United Nations as a laboratory. Bull, Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(1), 3-4.—Within the 
U.N. many different kinds of efforts to secure peace 
are made. The agencies so engaged include the In- 
ternational Law Commission, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Economic and Social Council, and 
the Specialized Agencies. Working in cooperation 
with UNESCO on several projects are the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, and the 
U.S. National Commission for the U.N. Reference 
5 made to pertinent projects and publications—R. 

um. 


2743. Daim, Wilfried. On depth-psychology and 
salvation, J. Psychother. relig. Proc., 1955, 2, 24- 
37.—To Freud the root of neuroses is in the fixation 
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upon an object of childhood. Every object of fixation 
has an absolute character we may call idolization 
(Verabsolutierung). To absolutize one aspect and, 
repress opposite elements leads to inadequate psychic 
behavior. In fixation upon a false and finite absolute 
the relation to God as the true absolute is denied. 
The fixation becomes “god” and the world of reality 
is rearranged in some illusive way to fit into this 
false system. ` The longing for salvation moves out- 
ward and upward as a spiral from the restricting 
element of fixation to a larger orientation where lost 
dignity may be rehabilitated and the imprisoned re- 
straints of inner conflict be healed in a spiritual salva- 
tion that is related to God as the true absolute.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

2744. Delay, J., Pichot, P. Buisson, J.-F., & 
Sadoun, R. Étude d'un groupe d'adeptes d'une 
secte religieuse. (Study of a group of members of 
a religious sect.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 138-154.— 
Study of the disciples of a new religious sect, who 
believe George Roux, a postal employee, to be Christ 
returned to earth, yielded these main findings. А 
majority of the disciples showed religious preoccupa- 
tions, interest in the occult and a lack of concern for 
practical matters long before their conversion. Their 
conviction that Roux is Christ returned and their be- 
lief in the curvative efficiency of the laying on of 
hands are held deeply and passionately and are quite 
inaccessible to logical argument. A. significant num- 
ber of the disciples showed obvious psychopathologic 
traits.—4. L. Benton. 


2745. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Sadoun, R., & Perse, 
J. (Centre Psychiatrique Sainte-Anne, Paris.) 
Etude d’un groupe d’adeptes d’une secte religieuse. 
II. Etude psychométrique. (Study of a group of 
members of a religious sect. II. Psychometric study.) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 254-265.—This psychometric 
study of the members of a new religious sect (see 
30: 2744) yielded the following results: (1) gen- 
erally superior intelligence; (2) on the MMPI, 
elevated L and K scale scores, other scale scores 
within normal limits; (3) scores on Rokeach’s “dog- 
matism” scale within normal limits; (4) elevated 
scores on Gough’s “rigidity” scale; (5) scores in- 
dicating greater-than-normal tolerance on an “intoler- 
ance of ambiguity” scale; (6) normal scores on the 
California F scale—A. L. Benton. 


2746. Deutscher, Verda, & Deutscher, Irwin. 
Cohesion in a small group: a case study. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 336-341.—The group studied was 
organized for the purpose of instigating social change 
(“the elimination of segregation in facilities serving 
the public in the local community"). The community 
was a university town of about 30,000 and active 
membership in the group varied between 20 and 30 
persons during the year that the group had been or- 
ganized when the present paper was written. Despite 
a small N, heterogeneous membership and lack of 
formal ritual, it is found that a high degree of co- 
hesion is sustained.—4. R. Howard. 


2747. Dornbusch, Sanford M. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The military academy as an assimilating 
institution. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 316-321.—“The 
United States Coast Guard Academy performs an 
assimilating function. It isolates cadets from the out- 
side world, helps them to identify themselves with a 
new role, and thus changes their self-conception.” 
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Also discussed is the manner in which the Academy 
*inculcates a bureaucratic spirit and prevents reality 
shock.”—A. R. Howard. 


2748. Duncan, Otis Dudley, & Duncan, Beverly. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Residential distribution and oc- 
cupational stratification. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 
493-503.—An ecological analysis in Chicago supports 
the proposition that residential spatial distances be- 
tween occupational groups are related to social dis- 
tance. Also, the most segregated occupation groups 
are those at the extremes of the socioeconomic scale, 
and the concentration and centralization of residence 
in low rent areas is inversely related to socioeconomic 
status. Exceptions to these generalizations are dis- 
cussed.—T. S. Cohn. 


2749. Farber, Maurice L.  (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) The new American foreign policy: psy- 
chological research perspectives. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1954, 2(5), 2-5.—Some psychological 
research problems relating to the policy of "instant 
and massive reprisal" are discussed: (1) Deriving 
motivational-perceptual-cognitive maps of members 
of policy-making elites (through interviews and con- 
tent-analysis of documents). This is important, since 
the policy represents elite behavior and not public 
opinion. (2) The consequences of unstructured and 
threatening fields (since the policy threatens dire but 
unspecified consequences to acts which are not clearly 
defined) and of discrepancies between cognitive fields 
of threatener and threatened. (3) The nature of 
threat and the effects of its magnitude and psycho- 
logical distance. —H. C. Kelman. 


2750. Farrell, B. A. Psychological theory and 
the belief in God. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
187-204.—Argues that a belief in God is as much 
fantasy as belief in fairies. The science of psycho- 
analysis, according to this writer, cannot be recon- 
ciled with such outmoded superstitions as beliefs in 
God.—G. Elias. 


2751. Ferentz, Edward. (425 N. Walnut, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.) A possible methodology for war 
prevention research. Bull Res. Exch. Prevent. 
War, 1953, 1(4), 5-7.—Researchers who reject the 
assumption of good will on the part of the dominant 
elites could benefit from a methodological approach 
in which war prevention research is combined and 
integrated with organized action toward war pre- 
vention. The researcher can bring his scientific 
theories to bear on the formulation of action pro- 
grams. These formulations would thus constitute hy- 
potheses, and the action programs themselves would 
serve as tests of these hypotheses. Illustrations of the 
use of this approach in connection with one organiza- 
tion are presented.—H. C. Kelman. 


2752, Ferm, Vergilius. The psychology of re- 
ligion. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 961-972.—A historical approach to 
the psychology of religion precedes a discussion of 
the contemporary scene, some promising areas of 
inquiry and a look toward the future.—N. Н. Pronko. 
‚2753. Foote, Nelson N. Me Chicago, Ш.), & 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. Identity and interper- 
sonal competence; a new direction in family re- 
search. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. ix, 305 p. $5.00.—The authors “find as essen- 

tial and central for research an understanding of 
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marriage and family in terms of interpersonal rela- 
tions. . . . The development of competence in inter- 
personal relations becomes the great preventive of 
personal disorganization and unsolved family con- 
flicts leading to family disruption... ." The section 
Social Science as Self-scrutiny emphasizes health, 
intelligence, empathy, autonomy, judgment, creativity 
as the six "components of competence. . . . Com- 
petent personalities in contrast to adjusted ones have 
qualities, skills, and orientations which ideally enable 
them to cope with whatever confronts them." The 
authors "are primarily concerned with research that 
has practical relevance for the planned development 
of interpersonal competence." 1031-item bibliography. 
—M. M. Gillet. 


2754. Freedman, Ronald; Goldberg, David, & 
Sharp, Harry. “Ideals” about family size in the 
Detroit metropolitan area: 1954. Milbank mem. 
Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 187-197.—4 cross-section sam- 
ple of Detroit area adults was asked “In your opin- 
lon, what would be the ideal number of children for 
a young couple to have, if their standard of living is 
about like yours?" The analysis of answers to this 
question showed a direct correlation between “ideal” 
family size and such measures of status as income, 
education and occupation. “The traditional Catholic- 
Protestant fertility differentials . . . remain under con- 
trols for occupation, income, education, age and rural- 
urban background."—H. D. Arbitman. 


2755. Frumkin, Robert M. Beds and marital 
adjustment. Sexology, 1953, 19, 580-585.—"If there 
be any choice at all between separate beds, separate 
rooms, or a double bed, that choice can only be one. 
To keep alive the most important function of marriage 
—affection—there can only be one bed—the sacred 
marriage bed, the outward and visible symbol of an 
honorable and happy married life" Evidence in 
the case for the double bed is provided by a study of 
married couples at the Ohio St. University’s G.I. 
Village.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2756. Gilbert, Albin R. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass.) The priority ranking of research projects 
concerning peace. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1955, 3(4), 32-36.— Three ratable criteria are pro- 
posed for determining priorities in the selection of 
Specific research projects for peace: (1) The dis- 
position of "users" (agencies concerned with peaceful 
adjustments) to adopt the conclusions of the project. 
(2) The sociological possibility of the project, i.e., 
its relevance to the trends which are part of social 
reality. (3) The effectiveness of the practical ap- 
plications of the project, which is directly related to 
its division-reducing and cohesion-increasing effects; 
and inversely related to time elapsed from adoption of 
the application to appearance of effects and to man- 
hours and costs involved in the investigation.—H. C. 
Kelman. 


2757. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Belligerence, pacification and personality. Bull. 
Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(2), 1-4.—One of 
the many factors to be considered in a multi-factor 
theory of war is the tendency of individuals to ad- 
vocate and (if in power) carry out war-provocative 
or war-preventive policies. Tt is assumed that there 
are consistent individual differences with respect to 
these tendencies, and that they are related to other 
aspects of the personality. A questionnaire-study of 
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tendencies towards personal belligerence, personal 
pacification, national belligerence, and national paci- 
fication is outlined. A correspondence between atti- 
tudes in interpersonal and international relations is 
hypothesized. A variety of researches that might 
follow the initial study are described.—H. C. Kelman, 


2758. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Pa.) Can the prevention of war be studied ex- 
perimentally? Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 
1(2), 1-3.—Experimental investigation is needed in 
order to work out methods for the prevention of war. 
While direct experimentation seems impossible, there 
may be other fruitful ways of using experimentation 
in studying this problem. Four possible approaches 
are discussed: (1) The development of an indicator 
or barometer of war tension. (2) Studying phe- 
nomena similar to war. (3) Investigating particular 
aspects or components of war. (4) Investigating 
factors and situations related to war.—H. C. Kelman. 


2759. Goldstein, Sidney. (U. Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia.) Repeated migration as a factor in high 
mobility rates. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 536- 

41. 


2760. Grossack, Martin M. (Philander Smith 
Coll., Little Rock, Ark.) Fear-arousing communi- 
cations and the reduction of militaristic attitudes. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3(4), 37-38.— 
A mimeographed communication, describing vividly 
the effects of atomic bombing and suggesting the need 
for an alternative approach, was presented to 50 stu- 
dents. (Pretests had revealed that the communica- 
tion was effective in arousing fear.) A control com- 
munication was presented to 21 students. It was 
found that the experimental subjects had significantly 
lower scores on a 30-item attitude scale on militaristic 
predispositions which was administered after the 
communication —H. C. Kelman. 


2761. Hajnal, John. (Princeton U., N. J.) Anal- 
ysis of changes in the marriage pattern by eco- 
nomic groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 295- 


2762. Hajnal, John. (Princeton U., N. J.) Dif- 
ferential changes in marriage patterns. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 148-154.—Persons born since 
about 1915 have been marrying at a younger age 
than those born before. Here population data are 
analyzed to determine which socio-economic groups 
have participated most in the marriage pattern 
change, urban or rural, high- or low-educated. Data 
for Denmark, Sweden, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand are available on the urban-rural comparison. 
The indication is that while increases in percentages 
ever married occurred in almost all cases, the in- 
creases generally are definitely larger in urban than 
in rural areas. Data for Sweden and America only 
are available on the education comparison. In both 
countries the increase in marriage patterns has been 
greater among the higher educated than among the 
less educated strata —H. L. Sheppard. 


2763. Hartmann, George W. Introducing a 
new course on the psychology of war and peace. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 60-62.—An 
undergraduate course on the psychology of war and 
Peace, which had been given three times at the time 
of writing, is described. Student response to the 
Course, typical issues that arose in discussion, and 
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the instructor’s own evaluation are discussed.—H. C. 
Kelman. 


2764. Herndon, C. Nash. Heredity counseling. 
Eugen. Quart, 1955, 2, 83-89.—Questions which 
confront the counselor giving advice in family prob- 
lems often require a professional awareness in mat- 
ters of heredity. They include a concern over the 
inheritance of normal traits such as intelligence and 
special abilities, the possible effect on children of 
cousin marriages, diseases which might be hereditary, 
and often also a request for help in cases of disputed 
paternity. Research in heredity and eugenic implica- 
tions of the material presented are pointed out.—G. С. 
Schwesinger. 


2765. Himes, Norman E., & Taylor, Donald L. 
Your marriage. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart 
& Co. 1955. xiv, 384 p. $4.00.—“A frank, scien- 
tifically accurate discussion of some of the real prob- 
lems facing young people” today, written in non- 
technical, literary English: beginning with dating, 
courtship, through marriage and its problems, to 
divorce, with practical suggestions for all phases of 
life of which marriage is one important part. Ethical 
and personal maturity, based on the rest of life, under- 
lies the art of living together. "Sexual relations in- 
volve more than physical thrill and its other aspects 
are extremely important.” Bibliographies for each 
chapter.—M. M. Gillet. 


2766. Hóhn, Elfriede. Sociometric studies on 
the adjustment processes of displaced persons. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 143-145.—Abstract. 


2767. Hoult, Thomas Ford. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Experimental measurement of clothing 
as a factor in some social ratings of selected 
American men. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 324- 
328. 

2768. Israel, Joachim. Personality change in a 
socially disturbed rural community. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 142-143.—Abstract. 


2769. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Comments on the logic of psychological research 
on war prevention. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1953, 1(3), 1-5.—The aim of psychological research 
on war and peace is not the reduction of these events 
to an entirely individual level, but rather the investi- 
gation of that part of the picture which involves psy- 
chological factors. Such research will be useful if it 
derives from an over-all framework to which all social 
sciences contribute. Individual and group experi- 
ments may be useful for the understanding of aspects 
of national and international phenomena, but no di- 
rect translation from experimental analogues should 
be attempted. Problems in international relations re- 
quire investigation at their own level.—R. Blum. 


2770. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
A proposed framework for the study of war and 
peace. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(6), 
3-13.—A framework is developed which classifies the 
processes whereby relations between nations develop 
into war or peace, and provides a scheme for the con- 
sideration of relevant variables. It is possible to 
distinguish five phases in the interaction between na- 
tions: (1) definition of the situation, (2) perception 
of choices, (3) development of a general climate or 
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readiness state, (4) commission of specific acts and 
(5) achievement of a new level of interaction. These 
phases may be consecutive steps with each having 
some independence. Variables which affect the five 
phases may be grouped into (D policy factors, (2) 
predispositional factors and (3) structural factors.— 
R. Blum. 

2771. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Public opinion and foreign policy decisions. Вий. 
Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(4), 2-8.—The re- 
lationship between public opinion and foreign policy 
decisions by elite groups is examined. In studying 
public opinion and elite action it is necessary to de- 
termine whose attitudes are important and what the 
nature of these attitudes is. It is probable that dif- 
ferent weights will be assigned to revelant segments 
of public opinion. This analysis will require a de- 
tailed study of the informal and formal power struc- 
ture of a society. The understanding of the source, 
content, and direction of relevant attitudes is essential 
and underlying motivations must be considered if full 
appreciation of foreign policy decisions is to be 
reached.—R. Blum. 

2772. Kephart, William M. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) The duration of marriage. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 287-295. 

2773. Kerr, Madeline. The study of personality 
deprivation through projection tests. Soc. econ. 
Stud., Jamaica, 1955, 4, 83-94.—Responses on the 
Mosaic and Rorschach tests from Jamaican natives 
and subjects from a self-contained community in 
northern England are analyzed in respect to a per- 
sonality deprivation hypothesis. This hypothesis is 
that "psychological deprivation arises when the indi- 
vidual is prevented from playing roles which the so- 
ciety in which he lives decrees should be played." In 
general the hypothesis is supported.—C. M. Louttit. 

2774, Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll, Albany, 
М. Y.) Facts and quasi-facts. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1954, 2(3), 1-2—Two barriers to 
inter-group understanding exist. One has to do with 
the degree of understanding which an individual has 
for the views of other members of his own groups; 
the other involves the degree of understanding which 
the members of one social group have of the views of 
another social group. With reference to war, the 
mass media and conformity pressures may enhance 
either of these barriers to increase war motivation. — 
R. Blum. 

2775. Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll, Albany, 
N. Y.) The polarization hypothesis. Bull. Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(5), 5-7—The hypothe- 
sis that, in times of crisis, political lines tend to 
polarize and opinions tend to cluster around the two 
extremes is examined. Two apparent contradictions 
to the hypothesis are raised: (1) The trends towards 
increasing uniformity in times of crisis. (2) The 

fait accompli phenomenon. The contradictions can 
be reconciled by assuming that polarization is in- 
strumental to ultimate uniformity; in the present in- 
ternational situation, for instance, polarization has 
led to a state of affairs where there is maximum 
“continuity” within a nation and maximum “discon- 
tinuity" between nations. Similarly, polarization is a 
preparatory stage to a later fait accompli.—H. C. 


Kelman. 
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2776. Lain Entralgo, Pedro. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
An approach to a theology of illness. In Brace- 
land, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 
30: 3037), 207-243.—The history of the attitude to- 
ward illness is reviewed from Greek and early Chris- | 
tian times, including consideration of sickness as — 
punishment, as trial and vocation. The care of the 
sick also reveals personality and philanthropy can be — 
spiritualized. Effects of the Sacrament of Extreme - 
Unction, especially the tranquillity of soul, are dis- ~ 
cussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 1 


2777. Lentz, Ted. (946 Goodfellow Blvd, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Manpower for research on war pre- 
vention. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 1(3), — 
10-13.—High priority should be given to the use of - 
scientific manpower for war prevention research. In 
order to obtain peace research manpower it is neces- - 
sary to consider (1) current attitudes towards such 
work on the part of scientists, (2) non-attitudinal 
factors, such as economics, power politics, etc., (3) 
methodology and (4) direction or goals of research. - 
Specific projects into manpower utilization must be 
undertaken.—R. Blum. 


2778. March, James G. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nol, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Group autonomy and in- - 
ternal group control Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 322- 
326.— Patterns of interpersonal control in 15 primitive 
communities, representing most of the major geo- 
graphic regions of the world, are analyzed according 
to degree of autonomy. А rank-correlation coefficient 
of .78 is found between original group autonomy rank- 
ings and those resulting from use of a Manipulatory- 
Potential Scale. Based on this coefficient, data are 
presented to support the hypothesis that "the effec- 
tiveness of group organization also varies with - 
autonomy.”—A. R. Howard. 

2779. Michael, Donald N. Civilian behavior 
under atomic bombardment. Bull. atomic Scien- _ 
tists, 1955, 11, 173-177.—From an analysis of data 
from the atomic attacks on Japanese cities and the re- 
ports of the USSBS on conventional bombing it is 
concluded that there is not sufficient evidence on 
civilian reaction to bombing to “permit predictions as 
to how long or how well our city populations will hold | 
up if atomic catastrophe comes."—C. M. Louttit. 


2780. Ogburn, William F. Why the family is 
changing.  Sociologus, 1954, 4, 160-170—(See 
Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1627.) 

2781. Pratt, Lois Ver Veer. The relationship of 
non-familial activity of wives to some aspects 0: 
family life. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 642-643.— 
Abstract. N 

2782. Ranck, James Gilmour. Some personality 
correlates of religious attitude and belief. Disser- _ 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 878-879.—Abstract. 3 

2783. Ringer, Benjamin B., & Glock, Charles Y. - 
The political role of the church as defined by its | 
parishioners. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 
337-347.—A. probability sample of 1509 Protestant 
Episcopal parishioners returned mail questionnaires. 
in which they expressed opinions on such questions as — 
whether their minister should urge the congregation 
to vote, should permit candidates for office to speak in | 
church, or should take a partisan position on an elec- 
tion. The more actively parishioners participate in 
the organizational and ritual life of the church, the 
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less likely they are to approve political activity by 
the church and clergy.—H. W. Riecken. 

2784. Rosenberg, Morris. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Some determinants of political apathy. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 349-366.—Un- 
structured interviews with а non-random sample of 
residents of Ithaca, N. Y., suggested some insights 
and hypotheses about factors contributing to political 
indifference and inactivity. Three main factors are 
discussed: (1) the threatening consequences of po- 
litical activity—in terms of interpersonal harmony, 
occupational success and ego-deflation; (2) the fu- 
tility of political activity—in terms of the sense of 
personal inadequacy, the unmanageability and ano- 
nymity of political forces, the “foregone conclusion” 
and the gap between the ideal and reality ; and, finally, 
(3) the absence of incentives to political action. The 
author concludes by suggesting that an inquiry be 
made into why people do participate in politics —H. 
W. Riecken. 

2785. Ross, H. Laurence. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some evidence against the sub- 
limation of aggression. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. 
War, 1955, 3, 74-76.—Studies relevant to the sub- 
limation of aggression, i.e. "the possibility of directing 
aggression into socially-approved channels," are sum- 
marized. The results do not confirm predictions de- 
rived from sublimation theory: aggression in one area 
does not seem to reduce aggression in other areas. 
More precise specifications of the theory are neces- 
sary before more conclusive tests can be made.—H. C. 
Kelman. 


2786. Rubins, Jack L. Neurotic attitudes to- 
ward religion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 71- 
81.—Subjective religion refers to the personal mean- 
ing given to objective religious tenets. Neurotic at- 
titudes in respect to religion would include com- 
pulsiveness, need to avoid anxiety, and an unconscious 
idealized self with an irrational felt authority. Re- 
ligious concepts change during analysis.—D. Prager. 

2787. Scudder, Richard. (Georgetown Coll., Ky.), 

& Anderson C. Arnold. Migration and vertical 
occupational mobility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 329-334, 
. 2788. Shannon, Lyle W. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) A quantitative approach to a political de- 
cision. J. hum. Relat., 1954, 3, 44-56.—A technique 
is described which aids in *. . . determining the fac- 
tors that differentiate self-governing from non-self- 
governing entities and also suggests a method for 
measuring development. . . .” Some fifty quantifi- 
able factors were employed dichotomously to distin- 
guish between political entities of the two varieties 
noted.. Multiple analysis of the data was accomplished 
through a variant of the Guttman Scale. “.. . the 
scalogram technique suggests the existence of a sys- 
tematic pattern of attributes that is related to the 
criterion self-governing or non-self-governing.” Con- 
clusions are drawn with reference to political appli- 
cations in the world sphere—E. P. Hollander. 


„2789, Sharp, Harry Palmer. Migration and so- 
cial participation in the Detroit area. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 642.—Abstract. 

2790. Somit, Albert; Nealon, Rita W., & Wilke, 

Walter Н. (New York U.) Evaluating the effects 
ОЁ social science instruction. J. higher Educ., 1955, 
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26, 319-322.— The relationship between classroom 
study of political problems and inclination to engage 
in political activities was studied by using measures 
of interest in political affairs, of attitude toward po- 
liticians, and of attitude toward personal participation 
in politics. The tests were given near the beginning 
and just before the end of a political science course 
and an integrated social science course. Initial tests 
indicated relative indifference toward political af- 
fairs and a neutral attitude toward politicians and 
participation in politics. End tests with a small sam- 
ple showed no significant changes.—M. Murphy. 

2791. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Primary group influences оп public opinion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 260-267. 

2792. Taylor, Richard W. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Logic of research in group and inter- 
national conflict. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1953, 1(4), 1-5.—Several methodological problems 
that arise in connection with research on intergroup 
and international conflict are raised. (1) The man- 
society bifurcation: It is illogical to think of indi- 
vidual motives as causing social phenomena, or of 
society as causing individual behavior. The search 
for causes often produces meaningless tautologies. 
(2) The nation-international bifurcation: It is il- 
logical to assume that national politics follow different 
laws from international politics. (3) The problem of 
stating significant questions for answer: Projects 
should be selected in terms of explicit philosophical 
values, but the research itself should follow only the 
mores of science.—H. C. Kelman. 

2793. Vacca, Ernesta, & Breda, Renato. The 
application of the Rorschach test to an ethnical 
group (Sermoneta, Italy). Beih. Schweis. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 103-115.—As part of a 
sociological survey of a small modern community 
Rorschach tests were administered to 50 men and 50 
women “of low cultural level” and of varied ages. 
Results were analyzed quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Personality differences between groups of children, 
adolescents, adults, and aged are discussed.—H. P. 
David. 

2794, Williamson, Robert C. Socio-economic 
factors and marital adjustment in an urban set- 
ting. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 213-216. 

2795. Winch, Robert F. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ш.), Ktsanes, Thomas, & Ktsanes, Vir- 
ginia. The theory of complementary needs in 
mate selection: an analytic and descriptive study. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 241-249. 

2796. Zilboorg, Gregory. Some denials and as- 
sertions of religious faith. In Braceland, F. Ji. 
Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 
99-121.—Debate between psychology or psychiatry 
and religious faith has become both more bitter and 
more nonsensical lately; as in previous ages the 
conflict is not based on anything inherent in science 
or in religious faith. Freud fell into the error of 
psychomechanistic parallelism. Analysis of the dy- 
namics of reception of the Holy Eucharist shows how 
far the psychoanalytic explanation is correct, but also 
how far short of full explanation it is—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

(See also abstracts es Wr 2843, 2993, 3062, 
3 
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LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2797. Adams, Joe K. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
Expressive aspects of scientific language. In Wer- 
ner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 47— 
52.—1t is contended that “scientific language, as it 
actually occurs, expresses many values, attitudes, 
ways of perceiving and dealing with the world.” 
Writings of four unidentified psychologists are 
analyzed to reveal contrasting orientations concern- 
ing the importance of immediate experience, theory- 
building, еїс.—/. В. Carroll. 

2798. Allen, Ralph K. (Lewis and Clark Coll., 
Portland, Ore.) Mass media and intercultural 
communication. J. Communication, 1955, 5(2), 65— 
76.—In order to reduce the tensions inherent in the 
"cold war," the author proposes "an international 
commission for the encouragement of intellectual 
freedom and the dissemination of information and 
ideas."—D. E. Meister. 

2799. Asch, Solomon E. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
On the use of metaphor in the description of per- 
sons. In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 
30: 2823), 29-38.—A preliminary report of a study 
which disclosed that in a wide variety of languages 
(English, Hebrew, Homeric Greek, Chinese, Thai, 
Malayalam, and Hausa) there are morphemes which 
"simultaneously describe a physical and a psychologi- 
cal quality,” e.g. "straight" and “crooked.” At least 
some of the pairings in other languages are identical 
with those found in English.—J. B. Carroll. 


2800. Atkinson, Chester J. Some effects on in- 
telligibility as the sidetone level and the amount 
of sidetone delay are changed. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
Sci., 1954, 61, 334-340.— The lower the level of side- 
tone the greater the intelligibility of orally read ma- 
terial. Delay of sidetone also affects intelligibility 
but in a seemingly non-systematic fashion. Initial in- 
telligibility of the speaker is inversely related to loss 
of intelligibility due to sidetone conditions. A pos- 
sible confounding factor in this and previous studies 
is considered.—C. F. Haner. 


2801. Banning, Evelyn I. (Wheaton Coll., Nor- 
ton, Mass.) Social influences on children and 
youth. Rev. educ, Res., 1955, 25, 36-47.—Of all non- 
School forces and agencies influencing children and 
youth, the greatest attention of research students has 
been given to television. Additional studies have also 
been made of the movies and the comics, especially to 
determine if any relationship exists between them and 
juvenile delinquency. А total of 68 references are 
reviewed on television, radio, motion pictures, comic 
books, the newspaper, youth-serving agencies, recrea- 
tion, work experience, and family life. There is a 
great need for evaluative studies of these influences 
on children and youth. 68 references—W. W. Brick- 
man. 

2802. Breed, Warren. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Social control in the newsroom: a func- 
tional analysis. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 326-335.— 
The publisher's policy is usually followed. Source 

of reward for the newsman is located in his colleagues 
and superiors, not in his readers. Values are re- 
defined to the level of the newsroom group rather 
than have them adhere to societal and professional 
ideals. “Any important change toward a more ‘free 
and responsible press’ must stem from various pos- 
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sible pressures on the publisher, who epitomizes the 
policy making and coordinating role.”—A. R. Howard. 


2803. Brown, Roger W., Black, Abraham H., & 
Horowitz, Arnold E. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Phonetic symbolism in natural languages. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 388-393.— "Three 
separate investigations, using three lists of English 
words and six foreign languages, have shown su- 
perior to chance agreement and accuracy in the trans- 
lation of unfamiliar tongues. The agreement can be 
explained as the result of a ‘cultural conception’ of 
the symbolic value attached to various phonetic com- 
binations. This hypothesis does not explain the 
accuracy of translation. The accuracy can be ex- 
plained by the assumption of some universal phonetic 
symbolism in which speech may have originated or 
toward which speech may be evolving."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


2804. Cory, Robert H., Jr. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
Some developments in communications research. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 3(2), 2-3.— 
Attention is called to several current political research 
projects: (1) Columbia University’s Bennington 
communication study; (2) the Carnegie Peace En- 
dowment’s study on national policy and attitudes to- 
wards the U.N.; (3) research on international com- 
munications conducted by the Center for International 
Studies at MIT; and (4) the study of super-patriotic 
movements at the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia.—R. Blum. 


2805. Culbert, Sidney S. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Remarks on the semantic structures of 
certain-proposed interlanguages. J. Communication, 
1955, 5(2), 47-53.—The author emphasizes "that an 
auxiliary language" . . . like Esperanto . . . “must 
not restrict our possible ways of perceiving the world 
.--" An artificial language, like Basic English, 
frequently “omits important shades of meaning or 
even much of the sense of the original term.”—D. E. 
Meister. 


2806. Halle, Morris. (M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The strategy of phonemics. Word, 1954, 10, 197- 
209.— The theory of distinctive features is used to 
develop an objective procedure for identifying pho- 
nemes, Halle believes that “the distinctive features 
are, with a single exception, binary." No language 
utilizes all the distinctive features, and no language 
has as many phonemes as there are possible com- 
binations of the utilized distinctive features.—J. В. 
Carroll. 


2807. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Penna., Philadelphia.) 
Distributional structure. Word, 1954, 10, 146-162. 
—Harris maintains that it is possible to define a 
linguistic structure solely in terms of the “distribu- 
tions" (— patterns of co-occurrences) of its elements. 
There is no parallel meaning-structure which can aid 
in describing formal structure. Meaning is partly a 
function of distribution —J. B. Carroll. 

2808. Kaplan, Bernard. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Some psychological methods for the in- 
vestigation of expressive language. In Werner, 
H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 19-27. 
—Kaden found that the meaning content of words 
such as “rising” and “falling” affected their per- 
ceived position in space. Raeff has studied the prop- 
erties which Ss perceive in words under “prose” and 
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“poetic” attitudes. Another technique involves ask- 
ing Ss to make line-drawings to express the meaning 
of such proverbs as “love blinds reason." Kaplan 
discusses bearing of the results on physiognomic per- 
ception and the relation of codified language to ex- 
perience.—J. B. Carroll. 


2809. Karp, Etta E. Crime comic book role 
preferences. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 638-639. 
—Abstract. 

2810. King-Ellison, Patricia, & Jenkins, James 

. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The durational 
threshold of visual recognition as a function of 
word frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 700- 
703.—A correlation of — 0.99 was found between fre- 
quency of presentation and exposure time needed by 
15 Ss to recognize the 10 paralogs used as test ma- 
terial. Implications for studies of perception and for 
information theory are drawn.—R. H. Waters. 


2811. Koch, Manfred. Fernsehen als neuer Um- 
weltfaktor. (Television as a new factor of the en- 
vironment.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 22-35 .—On 
the whole, the experience of television was little fas- 
cinating for adults. 126 subjects ranging from 8 to 
old age experienced for the first time this medium 
and were questioned afterwards about their impres- 
sions in informal discussions which were recorded. 
It was felt that one of the reasons for the reserved ac- 
ceptance was that television did not constitute a 
change of the world picture. Psychologically it does 
mot surpass movie or radio. Furthermore, its intro- 
duction was no surprise because it had a "latent 
period" of 17 years in Germany. During this period 
many prejudices could rise. Another factor was the 
high cost of this medium. In contrast to the adults’ 
position the children's impressions were almost en- 
tirely positive. 26 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


2812. Larsen, Otto N., & DeFleur, Melvin L. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) The comparative role 
of children and adults in propaganda diffusion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 593-602. 


2813. Larsen, Otto N., & Hill Richard J. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Mass media and interper- 
sonal communication in the diffusion of a news 
event. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 426-433. 


2814. Lenneberg, Eric Н. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) A note on Cassirer's philosophy of 
language. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 512-522. 
pile author examines critically some aspects of 
Cassirer's philosophy of language as they appear in 
The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. It is noted that 
in An Essay on Man Cassirer appears to have aban- 
doned many of the views set forth in the earlier vol- 
ume.—P, Е. Lichtenstein. 


2815. Roback, A. A. Glossodynamics and the 
Present status of psycholinguistics. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 897-911. 
—Descriptive linguistics and physicalistic theories are 
Criticized and the author’s “voco-sensory theory” of 
language is developed. The current linguistic scene 
is then evaluated.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2816. Robinson, Myron. Attitude change as a 
Unction of communication intensity and audience 
Predispositions: an experimental study of emo- 
tional appeals. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 531- 

32.— Abstract, 
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2817. Sapon, Stanley M., & Saul, Ezra V. Find- 
ings on the differential resistance to noise of 
French, Spanish and English. Georgetown Univ. 
Monogr. Ser. Lang. Linguistics, 1954, No. 6, 61-70.— 
9 subjects trilingual in French, Spanish, and English 
listened to recordings of sentences and isolated words 
in these languages mixed with varying amounts of 
noise and reported what they heard. Аз expected, 
intelligibility was favored for context as opposed to 
isolated words, and for low-noise as opposed to high- 
noise conditions. Of the 3 languages, Spanish is most 
intelligible under most conditions.—J. B. Carroll. 


2818. Schachter, Stanley, & Burdick, Harvey. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) А field experiment 
on rumor transmission and distortion. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 363-371.—"'Current notions 
of the determinants of rumor spread and distortion 
were tested in a field experiment. . .'. Evidence is 
presented indicating that under conditions of wide- 
spread cognitive unclarity there is far more transmis- 
sion of a planted rumor and far more speculation in- 
volving new rumors when the issue is important than 
when it is relatively unimportant. . . . In distinct 
contrast to expectations created by studies using the 
technique of serial reproduction, there is absolutely no 
indication of distortion of the planted rumor."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


2819. Sperber, Hans. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Expressive aspects of political language. In Wer- 
ner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 39- 
45.—Examples are given of the use of emotionally 
charged words in political language and punlike plays 
on the names of political personages. These phe- 
nomena are best studied in historical perspective. 
People tend to be susceptible to being tricked by po- 
litical language because political behavior breaks 
down the constraints of correct linguistic behavior 
and allows the individual to regress to the linguistic 
standards of the undeveloped child.—J. B. Carroll. 


2820. Taylor, Wilson Lewis. Application of 
“cloze” and entropy measures to the study of con- 
textual constraint in samples of continuous prose. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 464-465.—Abstract. 


2821. Vail, Carleton McCulloch. Some verbal 
behavior correlates of the learning of the galvanic 
skin response: a study in the psychology of lan- 
guage with special emphasis on time-pattern in 
spontaneous verbal expression. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 539.—Abstract. 


2822. Wells, Rulon. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Meaning and use. Word, 1954, 10, 235- 
249.—A discussion of the contributions of Russell, 
Wittgenstein, and modern British "philosophers of 
ordinary language" to the problem of the relation of 
logic to grammar. Wells believes that semantics must 
be autonomous from psychology and from philosophy. 
—J. B. Carroll. 


2823. Werner, Heinz. (Ed. (Clark U., Wor- 
cester, Mass.) On expressive language; papers 
presented at the Clark University Conference on 
Expressive Language Behavior. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, 1955. 81 p. $125. (Clark 
University Monographs in Psychology and Related 
Disciplines.) —This contains, in addition to brief in- 
troductory remarks by Werner, contributed papers by 
Joe K. Adams, Silvano Arieti, Solomon Asch, Roman 
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Jakobson, Bernard Kaplan, Susanne Langer, Hans 
Sperber, and Heinz Werner, all separately abstracted, 
see entry nos. 2497, 2797, 2799, 2808, 2819, 2824, 
3135, 3181.—J. B. Carroll. 

2824. Werner, Heinz. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) А psychological analysis of expressive 
language. In Werner, H., On expressive language, 
(see 30: 2823), 11-18.—Doctrines of language psy- 
chology which restrict attention to the precise use of 
symbols are inadequate for the study of a wide range 
of phenomena such as poetry, myth, etc. “Expressive 
language" is better described in terms of "physiog- 
nomic perception" (as contrasted with "geometric- 
technical perception"). Several experiments and ob- 
servations supporting this view are described briefly. 
—J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 2579, 3152, 3181, 3535, 3536, 
3609) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


2825. Cummins, L. Ross. (Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.) The helping professions: An intergroup re- 
lations problem. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 161-165.— 
“Тһе present division of labor in counseling, while in- 
volving some efforts at interprofessional collaboration, 
appears to be characterized by confusion, isolation and 
conflict.” Counseling is not a profession but an ac- 
tivity carried on by various professions. With in- 
creased interprofessional cooperation, more people 
will be helped.—E. M. Bower. 

2826. Dahlstrom, W. Grant. (U. N. Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Research in clinical psychology: 
1954. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 261-266.—For the 
1954 survey of research in clinical psychology the 
present author has, for comparative purposes, con- 
tinued the sampling procedures and tabular outline of 
his predecessor. Both the journal sample and the 
tabular outline may be in need of revision. Rela- 
tively new research areas deal with the perceptions of 
abnormals, factor-analytic studies of behavioral ob- 
servations and ratings, and the behavior of the clini- 
cian himself. 33-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 

2827. Davidian, Elizabeth V. (State Teachers 
Coll., Mankato, Minn.) Rapport and the human 
element. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 469-470.—It is 
suggested that the over-conscious feeling on the part 
of counselors that there is a need for the creation 
of rapport causes many of the difficulties in attaining 
it. This idea is briefly considered, with some sug- 
gestions for counselors.—G. S. Speer. 

2828. Eliasberg, W. G. Clinical psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 627-643.—A historical survey is sketched of 
clinical psychology as a science and as a profession 
and the task of integrating the underlying discrepant 
theoretical viewpoints is urged. 34 references.—N. 

. Pronko. 

2829. Foley, A. W. (VA Hosp., Walla Walla, 
Wash.) Appropriate use of interest inventories. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 510-512.—Interest inven- 
tories can be used to approach the counselee's prob- 
lem, not to solve it.—G. S. Speer. 

2830. Forel, O.-L. Médecine sociale et hygiene 
mentale. (Social medicine and mental hygiene.) 
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Bull. World Fed. ment. Hlth, 1955, 7, 82-85.—The 
author puts forth and discusses these propositions; 
“In the course of one or two generations most people 
from anywhere in the world take on the geophysical 
character of their land of adoption," and “. . . the 
character of a nation is more or less stable and de- 
termined by geophysical conditions." English trans- 
lation, p. 85-88.—J. C. Franklin. 


2831. Form, Arnold L. (Central Michigan Coll., 
Mt. Pleasant.) The construction of a scale on at- 
titudes toward counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 96-102.—The construction of the Counseling 
Attitudes Scale is described. This instrument is de- 
signed to measure student attitudes toward counseling 
services. The use of “a split-half lower bound (L4) 
technique" obtained a reliability coefficient of “... 
not less than 0.94.” It is concluded that the scale ap- 
pears promising but needs more refinement.—M. M. 
Reece. 


2832. Freed, Herbert. Mental hygiene. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 465-471.—Progress is revealed in 
the following areas of the field of mental hygiene: 
security, religion in the age of science, delinquency, 
aging, mental health—the psychiatrist and the teacher 
and family diagnosis. 74 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2833. Gabbard, Hazel F. (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) New mental health in- 
sights—implications for the schools. Sch. Life, 
1955, 37, 90-92.—Summary statements and quotations 
by participants in the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health are emphasized. The nature of a good 
School is described as one in which there is "free 
and active searching, free and active doing and active, 
creative construction." Аз preventive medicine has 
shifted its emphasis from lowering of hazards to the 
raising of immunity, so mental health goals have 
shifted from things which can be done for people to 
things people can do for themselves.—E. M. Bower. 

2834. Gibson, Robert L., Snyder, William U., & 
Ray, William S. (Pennsylvania State U., Univer- 
sity Park.) The counseling process. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 83-90.—‘Using the change scores 
of 42 clients who had undergone client-centered ther- 
apy, 20 measures of change from the interview, 
Rorschach, and M.M.P.I. were factor analyzed.” 
Using the centroid method 7 factors were found. 
Three rotated factors were interpreted. These factors 
suggest a parallel to “Murray’s hypothesized three 
‘layers’ of personality."—M. M. Reece. 


2835. Hahn, Milton E. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.), & MacLean, Malcolm S. Counseling psy- 
chology. (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955. хі, 302 p. $4.75.—A revision of the authors’ 
"General Clinical Counseling in Educational Institu- 
tions," (see 25: 2051). The present text keeps the 
Same basic content and organization as the previous 
volume, but brings up to date materials affecting prac- 
tice in general, especially the interview. As a result 
counseling is integrated more closely with other 
interview therapies. А new chapter tries to recon- 
ciliate the practices and goals of counseling psy- 
chology with those of clinical psychology, psychiatry, 
general medicine, and social case work.—F. Costin. 

‚ 2836. Hambro, Cato. Mental health in educa- 
tion; a Norwegian experiment. Bull. World Fed. 
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ment. Hlth, 1955, 7, 65-70.—The results of a summer 
seminar for elementary teachers are reported. The 
National Association for Mental Health and the Na- 
tional Association of Elementary School Teachers co- 
sponsored this project “to assist teachers from various 
parts of the country to get acquainted with some of 
the recent results of educational and clinical psy- 
chology relating to school mental health, and to bring 
teachers and psychologists together for information 
and informal group discussions of problems of com- 
mon interest."—J. C. Franklin. 


2837. Hammond, Kenneth R. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Probabilistic functioning and the clini- 
cal method. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 255-262.—“The 
attempt has been made here to scrutinize the clinical 
method from a systematic, methodological point of 
view. Lenzen's remarks concerning the partition be- 
tween the subject and object were introduced in order 
to suggest that the clinician not be considered a reader 
of instruments, but an instrument to be understood in 
terms of a probability model. It was suggested that 
of two criteria for a reduction base, high reliability 
and communicability, the latter is difficult to achieve, 
not because of mere technical difficulties but because 
of a fundamental fact of behavior described as vicari- 
ous functioning. Brunswik’s ‘representative design’ 
is asserted to be the research procedure which is 
congruent with vicarious functioning; its applica- 
bility is demonstrated by Todd, who also demonstrated 
the feasibility of applying a probability model to the 
clinical situation."—E. G. Aiken. 

2838. Karpf, Maurice J. Counseling with the 
unmarried woman—the singleton, the widow and 
the divorcee. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 209-213.— 
Points out the problems involved in counseling un- 
married women and how such counseling differs from 
that with married women. The problems presented 
by unmarried women are due, to a large extent, to 
the attitudes which our culture has developed toward 
these specific types of women, and the counselor must 
help his clients toward a realistic approach to these 
problems.—H. D. Arbitman. 

2839. Kochavara, T. L. (Y.M.C.A., Bombay.) 
Citizens’ advice bureau. J. voc. educ. Guidance, 
Bombay, 1955, 2, 88-89.—Brief description of an ad- 
vice bureau opened in 1954 by Department of Social 
Service. The bureau tries to answer many types of 
queries and also “to offer . . . skilled advice on per- 
sonal and domestic problems.” A trained social 
Worker acts as Director who may call on free services 
ОЁ an advisory panel of 50 eminent men and women. 
Many questions deal with problems of employment, 
legal aid, marital counseling, technical education.— 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2840. Lazarus, Richard S. Psychology. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 409-425.—A survey of 67 references 
deals with experimental and theoretical approaches to 
the subject matter of clinical psychology particularly 
With (a) the relations between personality processes 
and various forms of cognitive behavior and (b) de- 
velopmental concepts as applied to normal psychologi- 
cal functioning as well as to psychopathology.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

. 2841. Meng, Heinrich. Die Akzentverschiebung 
in der Psychohygiene. (The shift in emphasis in 
mental hygiene.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 
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1955, 14, 81-87.—The varying emphases in mental 
hygiene are reviewed in historical order and in rela- 
tion to individual and world problems. Now the 
stress is on prophylaxis of avoidable damage to in- 
dividuals and society. The development of mental 
hygiene as a world-wide problem is described and the 
great difficulties are pointed out in the achievement 
of its chief aims, the freedom from hunger and the 
avoidance of war. All disciplines are asked to con- 
tribute towards the accomplishment of those goals. 
French and English summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

2842. Miller, Leonard M., Garrett, James F., & 
Stewart, Nathaniel. (Off. Vocat. Rehabil., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Opportunity: rehabilitation coun- 
seling. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 444-447.—The 
job of the rehabilitation counselor is described in 
some detail, including need, salary, range, personal 
qualities, knowledge required, work performed, and 
training opportunities.—G. S. Speer. 

2843. Mudd, Emily Hartshorne. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) Psychiatry and marital prob- 
lems; mental health implications. Eugen. Quart., 
1955, 2, 110-117.—The kinds of problems people en- 
counter in marriage and the varying reactions to them 
become the concern not only of marriage counseling 
centers but of doctors and public health workers. 
These consultants should be trained to meet them. 
Initial help to troubled couples should reduce the 
later load on psychiatrists and mental health facili- 
ties —G. C. Schwesinger. 

2844. Wexler, Milton. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Mental hygiene . . . goal for all. 
Crippled Child, 1955, 33(1), 18-20.—Mental hygiene 
is a goal and a prescription for both the sick and the 
well child, for both the sick and the well child have 
special problems.—G. S. Speer. 

2845. Yahn, Mario. Application clinique de 1а 
psychologie clinique dans les services de santé 
publique. (Application of clinical psychology in the 
public health services.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 19- 
33.—The goals, mode of operation and favorable re- 
sults of the mental hygiene program in the public 
health centers of Sao Paulo are described—A. L. 
Benton. 


(See also abstracts 1833, 1847, 3479) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2846. Carter, George H. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Mass.) History taking and interviewing tech- 
nique. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30(6), 315-326.— 
** . . the goals that are a part of all medical history 
taking, establishing rapport with the patient, getting 
an adequate history and keeping the patient as com- 
fortable as possible are essentially a problem in the 
facilitation of interpersonal communication. Varia- 
tions in interviewing technique and history taking 
necessarily depend on the doctor’s personality, the 
patient's personality and all factors operating In and 
upon these two individuals at any given moment. ... 
A theoretical outline and some practical examples are 
presented."—J. T. Cowles. 

2847. Dietrich, Heinz. Über die Selbstinterpre- 
tation psychisch Erkrankter in der Anamnese. 
(On self-interpretation of psychiatric patients in the 
anamnesis.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
zig, 1955, 7, 154-156.—With all the means of bio- 
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graphic methodology, collateral anamnesis gathers 
information about the dynamics of the personality 
development, about exogenous factors, and the be- 
havior patterns of the patient. In obtaining informa- 
tion from the patient self-interpretation is encour- 
aged with: “What am I?", and “What is my attitude 
to the future?” This approach differs from history 
taking structured to elicit etiologic connections and 
verification of the diagnosis in organic affections. 
Russian summary.—C. Т. Bever. 


2848. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) A rationale for psychiatric selec- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 199-204.—Psy- 
chiatric selection procedures are assumed to aid ef- 
ficient performance and to protect the individual from 
the consequences of failure. Despite difficulties and 
shortcomings, “. . . psychiatric selection is a demon- 
strably valid and socially useful procedure.” Several 
studies are cited which “. . . have substantiated the 
validity of psychiatric selection, demonstrated its value 
in the military services, shown that it can be estab- 
lished on a sound scientific basis, and indicated that 
future experimental investigation can hope to in- 
crease the range of its application and raise its pres- 
ent level of efficiency.” 22 references.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


2849. Kelman, Harold. Diagnosing and prog- 
nosing in psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1955, 15, 49-70.—Diagnosing involves the patient and 
analyst as two aspects of a single process. Growing 
possibilities are determined by assets and liabilities 
in the doctor and patient. Prognosing is a special 
name for diagnosing future growth possibilities. 
Therapy is a process of energy transformation. 
Energy is shown in assets, liabilities, and in rational 
and irrational patterns of integrating. 21 references. 
—D. Prager. 


2850. Lewin, Bertram D. (New York (City) 
Psychoanalytic Institute.) ^ Clinical hints from 
dream studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 73- 
85.—Certain unusual dream states and the phenomena 
related to them are presented. Their clinical applica- 
tion is demonstrated, and suggestions are made con- 
cerning their genesis and their instinctual basis. The 
dream resembles the psychosis in many respects. 25 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 


2851. Monro, A. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
Surrey, Eng.) Psychiatric types: a Q-technique 
study of 200 patients. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 330- 
343.—Analysis of results for 200 patients on 35 fac- 
torially defined traits shows 13 types of a high degree 
of specificity and it is felt that while these do not 
correspond with textbook clinical entities they do de- 
scribe the patient who is seen in early mental trouble 
by the clinician. One fourth of the sample, however, 
could not be typed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2852. Wittlich, Bernhard. Graphologische Char- 
akterdiagramme. (Graphological diagrams of char- 
acters.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 36-43.—A tech- 
nique was devised for a graphic representation of 
traits as revealed by the handwriting of a subject. 
12 traits were selected which are plotted on a circle. 
Their intensity is indicated by outer or inner con- 
centric circles. The total Gestalt gives the char- 
acterological picture. Although the graphic repre- 
sentation is helpful for giving insight into the 
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personality formation the author cautions agai 
its sole use.—M. J. Stanford. 


2853. Wolff, Werner. Some recent experiment 
work in psychodiagnostics. In Roback, A, 
Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 509-545. 
number of divergent topics that depth psychol 
deals with, the different methods which their investi- = 
gation requires, and their convergence in new api 
proaches to personality diagnosis are treated. 85 теб 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. 4 


(See also abstracts 2444, 2764, 3039, 3284, 3303, 
3310, 3532) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


2854. Angelino, Henry & Shedd, Charles L. An. 
initial report of a validation study of the Davis- 
Eells tests of general intelligence or problem- 
solving ability. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 35-38—Th 
Davis-Eells test was made up with the purpose of. 
eliminating cultural differences in children, which 
affect intelligence scores on most existing tests. 307 
children, 152 of the lower socio-economic and 155 
the upper socio-economic class, in the first six grades, 
were tested. All differences were statistically sig- 
nificant, the upper five grades in favor of the more 
favored group. The authors then conclude that this” 
test is still contaminated with cultural factors.—R. 
W. Husband. 

2855. Beizmann, С. Régression affective et Ror- 
schach. (Emotional regression and the Rorschach. 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
14-20.—Attention is called to specific disturbances 
in perceptive structure, that is, "the qualitative di- — 
vergences in the same protocol between varied modes 
of approach (manifested in) a continual overlapping. 
of answers related to different structural levels.” 
Regressive aspects in the Rorschach protocols of dif- 
ficult children are discussed. English and German 
summaries.—H. P. David. 

2856. Bellak, Leopold. Projective techniques in 
contemporary psychology. In Roback, A. A., Pres- 
ent-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 547-561. —A < 
historical perspective toward projective techniques 
is first offered, and the attitude of the academic psy- 
chologist and the clinician is then examined; recent 
work with the Rorschach, TAT, Szondi and other 
tests is reviewed; and a theory of, and future pros- 
pects for, projective methods are considered. 53 ref- - 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. b 

2857. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), & 
Hamlin, Roy M. The psychiatric validity of 
inverted factor analysis of Rorschach scoring cat 
gories. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 183-188 D 
Each of 4 clinical Ss from each of 4 psychiatric diag 
nostic categories was "correlated with every other 
on their scores on 42 traditional Rorschach scori! 
categories and an inverted factor analysis comput 
from the matrix of intercorrelations between S: 
None of the three orthogonal original or rotated fa 
tors were significantly related to the psychiatr 
grouping of the Ss when the Rorschach response pr 
ductivity of the individual Ss was statistically elim 
nated. The lack of diagnostic validity of this purel: 
psychometric approach compared to the significan 
validity of the clinical judgment method was attrib 
uted to several sources of information in the complet 
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Rorschach protocol which are ignored by the usual 
scoring categories.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

2858. Birney, Robert Charles. Studies on the 
role of picture cues in projective measurement of 
achievement motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 625.—Abstract. 

2859. Bradway, Katherine, & Benson, Stanley. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) The application of the method 
of extreme deviations to Rapaport’s Wechsler- 
Bellevue data. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 285-291. 
—The W-B’s of 137 of Rapaport’s S’s who were be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 34 were examined to find 
the subtests on which extreme plus or minus devia- 
tions from the respective subscale means occurred in 
different psychiatric groups. “None of the extreme 
deviations were associated exclusively with any one 
diagnostic category" but some deviations did occur 
more frequently than chance expectancies. None of 
the 20 patrol group normals had extreme plus devia- 
tions on Voc; none of the 29 neurotics had extreme 
plus deviations on Inf or BD; the 49 schizophrenics 
had significant plus deviations on Voc, Inf, and OA, 
significant minus deviations on Sim.—L. B. Heathers. 

2860. Brown, Moroni H., & Bryan, G. Elizabeth. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) Sex differences in in- 
telligence. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 303-304.— 
“Tn order to determine the extent of sex differences 
on the W-B Scale, the means and standard deviations 
for each sex at five age levels were computed on Ver- 
bal, Performance, and Full Scale [weighted] scores. 
Consistent sex differences . . . were found at all age 
levels favoring males on Verbal and Full Scale scores 
but only the Verbal Scale differences at three age 
levels were significant beyond the .05 level. Sex 
differences significant between the .025 and .05 level 
were found for two female age levels on the Per- 
formance Scale.” S's were 400 normals from public 
schools and colleges; there were 40 S’s for each sex 
at ages 7-11, 13-15, 19-21, 25-27, and 30-39. Mean 
1Q’s increased as age increased due to the source of 
S's.—L. B. Heathers. 

2861. Clark, Russell А. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.), & Sensibar, Minda Rae. The relationship 
between symbolic and manifest projections of 
sexuality with some incidental correlates. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 327-334.—TAT stories 
Were taken from Ss under four conditions: after Ss 
were sexually stimulated, after Ss were sexually 
stimulated under the influence of alcohol, after no 
stimulation, and after no alcohol (control conditions). 
The results show that under nonalcoholic conditions 
the aroused group expressed significantly more sym- 
bolism than the control group. Under conditions of 
alcohol, the groups gave very little symbolism. The 
results are interpreted as in line with the Freudian 
hypothesis that inhibited sexuality finds an outlet 
Symbolically in fantasy.—L. N. Solomon. 

2862. Clarke, Frank R. An investigation of the 
relationship between verbal. responses and re- 
Sponses to a visual perception task. Proc. Iowa 
Acad, Sci., 1954, 61, 348-355.—A cross-validation 
Study of Thurstone’s findings of correlations between 
his Kodachrome film (Apparent Movement Test) and 
items in several of his personality scales. Results do 
not confirm Thurstone's. None of the correlations of 
item scores and the Apparent Movement Test was 
Significant. —C. F. Haner. 
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2863. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago, Ill.), 
Severson, Winfield E, Tunney, Thomas E, & 
Uehling, Harold F. The separation capacity of 
the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 194— 
196.—“. . . psychologists’ clinical judgments of Ror- 
schachs, while quite deficient in agreement with one 
another, are nevertheless superior to the Davidson 
Rorschach Adjustment Scale for the purpose of 
separating two groups of adults who differ with re- 
spect to over-all social adjustment." Of the three 
psychologists doing the ratings in this study, the one 
who made the "snap" judgments showed less ade- 
quate judgment than the other two, suggesting that 
time spent in the judging process contributes to ade- 
quacy.—A. J. Bachrach. 


2864. Cowden, Richard C., Deabler, Herdis L., 
& Feamster, J. Harry. (VA Hosp., Gulfport, Miss.) 
The prognostic value of the Bender-Gestalt, 
H-T-P, TAT, and Sentence Completion test. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 271-275.—A battery of pro- 
jective tests was given VA NP in-patients on ad- 
mission and prior to staffing for discharge. The test 
performance of 29 who returned to the hospital and 29 
who remained out of the hospital within a 90-day time 
limit was compared. Four judges rated separately 
each pair of tests—i.e, both TAT's, both H-T-P’s 
for each coded S—for adjustment level reflected. 
Then these four plus one additional judge predicted 
readiness for discharge from both batteries for each 
S. Five of the eight tests were found to reflect im- 
provement at at least the 5% level. For the batteries 
the judges made more correct judgments on the re- 
turned than on the non-returned patients.—L. В. 
Heathers. 


2865. Cronbach, Lee. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Processes affecting scores on “understanding of 
others” and “assumed similarity.” Psychol. Bull., 
1955, 52, 177-193.—“This paper seeks to disentangle 
some of the many effects which contribute to social 
perception scores, and to identify separately measura- 
ble components." Тһе components of the Accuracy 
(with which the judge perceives Others) score and 
of the Assumed Similarity (between the judge and 
another person) score are discussed in the text and 
formulated mathematically in an appendix. Illus- 
trations are provided of applications of the model, for 
the practical use of judgments in the clinic, the school, 
and elsewhere. Understanding and use of social per- 
ception data will be enhanced by "careful subdivision 
of global measures" and by more explicit theory in 
order to reduce the investigator's "measures to the 
genuinely relevant components." 34 references.—R. 
Perloff. 

2866. Dana, R. H. ie Louis (Mo.) State Hosp.) 
The objectification of projective techniques: ra- 
tionale. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 93-102.—A rationale 
for objectifying projective test behavior and criteria 
for the application of objective scoring systems were 
presented. This was based on (a) acceptance of a 
general definition of projection; (b) feasibility of 
projective test objectification; (c) theoretically de- 
rived scores for all projective techniques ; (d) criteria 
for evaluating these tests—scorer reliability, predic- 
tion, economy in effort and training with consistent, 
simple, uniform methods of scoring all such tests, 
operationally defined terms for better communication, 
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and a consistent theoretical frame of reference.—C. 
Н. Ammons. 

2867. Davids, Anthony. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Comparison of three methods of per- 
sonality assessment: direct, indirect, and projec- 
tive. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 423—440.—Тһе aim was to 
compare measures of “effectiveness of adjustment” 
derived from direct, indirect, and projective methods 
of personality assessment. The hypotheses predicted 
agreement among rank orders on maladjustment as- 
signed on the basis of the following procedures: Psy- 
chosomatic Inventory, self-ratings, personal inter- 
views, sentence-completion technique, and word-as- 
sociation technique. This prediction was confirmed. 
10 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

2868. Davids, Anthony, & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The relation of 
manifest anxiety to association productivity and 
intellectual attainment. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 219-222.—"In the present study, scores on the 
Taylor scale of manifest anxiety were correlated with 
performance on a 100-word chained association test. 
Supporting the prediction based on the supposition 
that anxiety measures drive, significant positive cor- 
relations were found between anxiety scores and pro- 
ductivity of associations. It was also found that Ss 
scoring high on the anxiety inventory tended to give 
relatively more associations containing anxiety idea- 
tion than did low-scoring Ss. Correlation of anxiety 
scores and association productivity with grade-point 
averages and performance on college entrance ex- 
aminations indicated that, in the present sample, both 
anxiety and productivity were independent of these 
measures of intelligence."—4. J. Bachrach. 

2869. Dole, Arthur А. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.), 
& Fletcher, Frank M., Jr. Some principles in the 
construction of incomplete sentences, Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 101-110.—^An incomplete 
sentence can be described as a kind of open-end ques- 
tion in which the content and grammatical structure 
of the reply are controlled by the content and gram- 
matical structure of the sentence beginning.” Nine 
principles are presented and several guide rules for 
constructing incomplete sentences are given. Re- 
sults from a study by Dole using different types of 
stems are reported—W. Coleman. 

2870. Drey-Fuchs, Christel. (U. Bonn, Ger- 
many.) Klassische oder erweiterte Rorschach- 
Symptomatik? (Classical or extended Rorschach 
symptomatics?) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 
1954, No. 25, 10-14.—It is proposed that the 2nd In- 
ternational Rorschach Congress establish “а not too 
complicated general scoring system for the exchange 
of Rorschach research experience on an international 
basis." Specific areas in which agreement would be 
desirable are discussed. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 


2871. Eron, Leonard D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Some problems in the Rorschach applica- 
tion of the Thematic Apperception Test. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 125-129.—The author discusses the 
dangers of the subjective, impressionistic analysis of 
the TAT most commonly in use and suggests more 
rigorous methods of analyzing TAT protocols by the 
use of ratings and categories, permitting statistical 
treatment and making for a more reliable and com- 
municable method of analysis. The problems of 
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validity are discussed, as well as future research 
needs, especially the study of the relationship between 
fantasy and overt behavior. 23 references.—4. Ё 
Jensen. a 
2872. Estes, Betsy Worth. (U. Kentucky, Lex. 
ington.) Influence of socioeconomic status 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children: 
dendum. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 225-226. 
Following a study reported in 1953 “Two groups 
subjects, 18 in the upper socioeconomic group, 14 
the lower group, were retested on the WISC. Т 
significant difference between the two groups whi 
was found three years earlier when they were in 
second grade no longer existed. With increase 
age and grade, there was a decrease in difference Бе 
tween groups as measured by mean IQ and me 
scaled scores on the WISC."—4. J. Bachrach. d 
2873. Fabrikant, Benjamin. (VA Hosp., Buffalo, 
N. Y.) Suggestibility and the Rorschach. J. cl 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 309-310.—To determine Rorschach 
indicators of suggestibility, Rorschachs were admi 
istered twice with a two week interval to 64 NB 
veterans. Group A was given the retest with normali 
instructions; Group B, with a set to change M, Су 
and c responses. Three of Group A and 15 of Group 
B changed in the expected directions. Group B was 
divided into two sub-groups—those showing thi 
change and those not showing the change. As wi 
postulated, CF responses and W/D ratios over . 
were more frequent in the first sub-group.—L. В 
Heathers. ] 
2874. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The development of an index of examinee motiva- і 
tion. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 144-151. 
As a practical means of appraising examinee motivar 
tion level in taking tests, an index is proposed based 
on "the proportion of papers showing formal pat 
terns of marking conforming to certain fixed rules, 
and on the proportion of papers on which the сот 
are at or below what could be expected if the marks. 
shown had been made at random.” Data using th 3 
index are presented and the implications of varia 
tions in motivational level are discussed.—1/. Cole- 
man. 
2875. Foster, Austin. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston.) The factorial structure of the Ror- 
schach Test. Tex. Repts Biol. Med., 1955, 13, 347 
61.—Two factor analyses of selected Rorschach and 
personality test data were carried out. й 


m 


Four factors. 
primarily counted for the majority of the Rorschach 
variance. “With appropriate modification, the Ror- 
Schach test may be utilized as a psychometric instrüu- 
ment."—H. А. Goolishian. 

2876. Franchini, Carlo. Fonction et valeur du 
test de Rorschach dans la pratique de la clinique. 
psychiatrique. (Function and value of the Rorschach 
in the practice of clinical psychiatry.) Beih. Schweiz: 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 147-151.— The: 
writer deals with the various possible ways in which 
the Rorschach test can be applied to the every-d 
practice of psychiatric diagnosis, He considers tht 
Rorschach test as valueless for blind diagnosis, | 
acknowledges ... its indispensable utility in clinici 


H. P3 


= 


research." English and German summaries.—H. 
David. 


2877. Frank, G. H., Corrie, C. C, & Fog 


(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An empirical 
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tique of research with the Wechsler-Bellevue in 
differential diagnosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11,291— 
293.—Analysis of variance techniques were applied to 
the W-B data of similarly named psychiatric groups 
reported in the literature; the results indicated that 
most of the similarly named groups could not be re- 
garded as random samples from a common population. 
“In the light of these results, it is concluded that the 
design of the majority of the research conducted thus 
far is incapable of testing the question as to the ef- 
ficacy of the Wechsler-Bellevue in differential diag- 
nosis. It is further concluded that psychiatric diag- 
nosis, per se, does not constitute an adequate criterion 
measure for the selection of subjects since this neg- 
lects to take into consideration many of the attenuat- 
ing factors affecting performance on the Bellevue 
over and above psychopathology."—L. B. Heathers. 


2878. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. Projective tech- 
niques in their relation to psychoanalytic and psy- 
chological theory. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 98-100. 
—Abstract. 


2879. Glasscock, Edwin Moore. An investiga- 
tion of the value of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory as a prognostic instrument. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 874-875.—Abstract. 


2880. Goodstein, Leonard D., Spielberger, 
Charles D., Williams, John E. (State U. Iowa, 
Towa City.), & Dahlstrom, W. Grant. The effects 
of serial position and design difficulty on recall of 
the Bender-Gestalt test designs. J. consult, Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 230-234.—In a test of Bender-Gestalt 
designs it was found that they differed significantly in 
ease of recall even when the subjects were drawn 
from an intellectually superior population. “B-G 
designs A, 1, and 2 appear to be the easiest; designs 
3, 4, and 7 appear to be the most difficult; the re- 
maining designs fall at an intermediate level of dif- 
ficulty. The recall of a given design is a function 
of both its difficulty level and its serial position in a 
given order of presentation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


2881. Grover, V. М. (U. Capetown, So. Africa.) 
The coloured nursery school child and the Mer- 
rill-Palmer Test. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, 
No. 3, 26-27.—Abstract. 


2882. Hammer, Emanuel F. (722 W. 168 St., 
New York.) Guide for qualitative research with 
the H-T-P. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 41-60.—A 
check list has been presented as a measure to reduce 
Subjective factors in interpreting H-T-P drawings. 
Iowever, attention is called to the fact that no single 
Sign is of and by itself conclusive indication of any- 
thing. The Gestalt approach has to be applied in 
order to use the H-T-P test as a helpful tool in per- 
Sonality evaluation.—M. J. Stanford. 

2883. Haward, L. R. C. Colour associations as 
à contributing factor to neurotic colour shock. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1955, 28, 183-187.—“The re- 
action times and associations to colour stimuli were 
obtained on 24 normal controls and 64 hospitalized 
neurotics, Differential reactions between the two 
groups were suggestive but not significant to colour 
m general, but when the reactions to red were iso- 
lated, it was shown that concept formation took sig- 
nificantly longer for red blots than for photographic 
grey ones, while the red itself, devoid of form, pro- 

"ced significantly more morbid responses in the un- 
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stable group than in the control group. These results 
support Wallen’s hypothesis and their relation to 
‘colour shock’ is discussed."—C. L. Winder. 

2884. Heiss, Robert; Honsberg, Ingeborg, & 
Karl, Helmut. (U. Freiburg i. Br., Germany.) Vor- 
laufige Mitteilungen über die Verwendung von 
“hässlichen Pyramiden” im Farbpyramiden Test. 
(Preliminary communication about the use of “un- 
pleasant pyramids" in the Color Pyramid Test.) Z. 
diagnosi. Psychol., 1955, 3, 106-124.—The authors 
report preliminary results of a variation of the Color 
Pyramid test. In addition to building 3 pleasant 
pyramids, the subject is now requested to build 3 
unpleasant ones, resulting in 3 liked and 3 disliked 
pyramids. Scoring is similar for both. Interpreta- 
tion of unpleasant pyramids is based on comparison 
to the pleasant series. Two systematic methods are 
described. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

2885. Hóhn, Elfriede. Zur Atiologie der Schock- 
phánomene. (On the etiology of shock phenomena. 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
20.—Abstract. 

2886. Holzberg, Jules D., & Schleifer, Maxwell 
J. An experimental test of the Rorschach assump- 
tion of the impact of color on the perceptual and 
associative processes. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 130- 
137.—“This study tested the assumption that color 
on the Rorschach has an impact on the perceptual 
and associative processes." The Ss were 39 mental 
hospital patients. 5 tasks measuring a variety of per- 
ceptual and associative processes were prepared in 
two forms: chromatic and achromatic. Of the 16 
relationships between the Rorschach factors and the 
perceptual and associative tasks, 7 were significant 
or approached significance. The number of sig- 
nificant findings in the context of the limitations of 
the study is offered as support for the assumption 
tested.—4. R. Jensen. 

2887. Howell, R. J. (Brigham Young U., Provo, 
Utah.) Sex differences and educational influences 
on a mental deterioration scale. J. Geront., 1955, 
10, 190-193.—Fifty men and 50 women between the 
ages of 60 and 89 were given six of the subtests of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. The analy- 
sis was designed to determine the possibility of a 
sex difference in deterioration and the relation of 
education to deterioration. Scores on the Informa- 
tion, Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests were 
compared with the scores on the Picture Arrange- 
ment, Block Design and Digit Symbol subtests. The 
comparison of these two groups of three tests, "the 
deterioration index," showed no relation to educa- 
tion or to the sex of the subjects.—J. E. Birren. 

2888. Jenkin, Noel. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some relationships between projective 
test behavior and perception. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 278-281—“An experiment was conducted 
in which ambiguous picture material was exposed to 
subjects at different levels of illumination by the low 
intensity, veiling glare technique. The resulting re- 
sponses were classified into four categories, named 
projection, rationalization, fixation, and destructuriza- 
tion. The former two served to distinguish certain 
types of ‘projective’ response, and the latter took ac- 
count of certain sequential features. The scores from 
the perceptual test were correlated" with scores from 
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the Rorschach and P-F for 23 S’s, source not indi- 
cated. Of the 75 rank-order inter-test r’s 23 were 
significantly above zero at at least the 5% level. Sig- 
nificant relationships occurred more frequently with 
the P-F than with the Rorschach scores.—L. В; 
Heathers. 

2889. Kadinsky, D. On the significance of anat- 
omy responses in the Rorschach. Beih. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 85-103.—“‘Anat- 
omy responses indicate an insufficiency of the in- 
tegrative function of the ego in relation to phantasy 
contents . . . [which]are not assimilated by con- 
sciousness and appear projected unto the outer world. 
Significant correlations were found between Anat% 
and non-human movement, chiaroscuro responses, and 
coarctation.” Their value for diagnosis and prog- 
nosis is discussed. —H. P. David. 

2890. Kanter, V. B., & Sandler, Joseph. Stud- 
ies in psychopathology using a self-assessment in- 
ventory. V. Anxiety, functional dyspepsia and 
duodenal ulcer: an investigation. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 28, 157-166.—A scale of 53 items 
developed by comparing dyspeptic and non-dyspeptic 
neurotic men was applied to medical cases who 
were dyspeptic, to cases who were under treat- 
ment for duodenal ulcer or had been treated for 
ulcer, and to controls. All subjects were volunteer 
males under 39 years of age. All dyspeptic groups, 
including the ulcer patients, were similar on the scale 
to neurotic men with dyspepsia, and all differ from 
the non-dyspeptic control groups. The scale is 
thought to measure “nervousness,” ie. the tendency 
to react with fear or apprehension in many different 
situations. Implications for contrasting psychosoma- 
tic views are discussed. The scale is presented in an 
appendix.—C. L. Winder. 

2891. Klein, Abraham. (16 Jane Street, New 
York.) A preliminary comparative study of some 
Szondi and Rorschach test variables. J. Pers., 
1955, 23, 499.—Abstract. 

2892. Kugelmass, Sol. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Foundeur, Marvin R. Zaslow’s test of 
concept formation: reliability and validity. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 227-229.—“. . . in differen- 
tiating between normals and hospitalized schizophren- 
ics seen early in their hospitalization" Zaslow's test 
of concept formation showed “. . . rather low relia- 
biy and very questionable validity.” —A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

2893. Lebo, Dell. (Florida State U., Tallahassee.) 
Immediate affective reaction to TAT cards. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 297-299.—“It was hypothe- 
sized that normal subjects would dislike the TAT 
cards. Seventy-nine subjects were presented with 
each of the 28 adult cards. A maximum of only ten 
cards was disliked. They were: Cards 8BM, 20, 3GF, 
6BM, 12F, 3BM, 18GF, 18BM, 13MF, and 15. These 
cards were described as containing disquieting ele- 
ments. More cards of the second series were found 

to be disliked than cards of the first series."—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2894, Lejeune, Y. (U. Witwatersrand, So. Africa.) 
Projective interpretation of the Ball-and-Field 
Test. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 13- 
14.—Abstract. 

2895. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. 
choc au vide. (Regarding void shock.) 


A propos du 
Beth. 
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Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 21-43. 
—"Void shock [is] the stupor that subjects show 
upon viewing the empty spaces of [Rorschach] Plates 
VII and IX." It is considered symbolic of "dis- 
turbed relations to the maternal element," originat- 
ing in early childhood. Void shock is different from 
and more frequent than Bohm’s white shock. The 
author discusses 20 examples, and reports instances 
in 44 of 100 “normal” men and 50% of a similar 
female group. English and German summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

2896. Lossen, Heinz. (U. Bonn, Germany.) Die 
Bedeutung der Verlaufsanalyse für den Wartegg- ` 
Zeichentest. (The meaning of sequence analysis for 
the Wartegg Drawing Test.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1955, 3, 142-154.—Experimental evidence shows that 
the linear order of the 8 drawing squares on the War- 
tegg test blanks "exert[s] a strong influence on the 
sequence in which the subject carries out his draw- 
ings.” A new standard series, avoiding these dis- 
advantages, was developed. Sequence analysis, de- 
scribed by the author as not an “exact” method, “does 
not claim to measure personality traits, but serves as 
a means of . . . evaluating personality dynamics.” 
The emphasis is on the uniqueness of the individual 
subject, not on the statistical group to which he may 
belong. English and French summaries.—H. Pa 
David. 

2897. Lyons, Joseph. (Winter VA Hosp. To- 
peka, Kans.) The scar on the H-T-P tree. J. 
clim. Psychol, 1955, 11, 267-270.—‘Fifty subjects 
were asked to put a scar on their H-T-P trees and 
also to report the worst event of their Jives; twenty- 
one of these subjects were also asked for the best 
event of their lives. Correlation between relative 
height of the scar on the tree and relative age of worst 
event was .54 (significant at 1% level). Correla- 
tion between scar location and best event was .10 
(not significant). Distribution of location of induced 
Scars was also shown to differ significantly from 
results of two other similar but 'neutral' tasks in- 
cluding drawing a horizontal line across a vertical 
line, and marking an otherwise unidentified drawing 
of a tree.”—L. B. Heathers. 

2898. McCall, Raymond J., & Doleys, Ernest J» 
Jr. (De Paul U., Chicago, Ill.) Popular responses 
on the Rorschach test in relation to the number of 
responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 300-302.— In 
the Rorschach records of a representative sample of 
normals (the Spiegel sample), a significant relation- 
ship was found to obtain between number of popular 
responses and number of responses, and a significant 
inverse relationship between percentage of populars 
and number of responses. Further analysis of the 
data permitted construction of tables of rough norms 
for popularity saturation (low, average, or high) at 
various response levels."—7.. B. Heathers. 

2899. McNeely, Harold Ellis. The influence of 
varied instructions on the response adequacy 0 
certain Rorschach intelligence indicators. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 628-629.—Abstract. 

2900. Matarazzo, Joseph D. (Washington Us 
St. Louis, Mo.) MMPI validity scores as a func- 
tion of increasing levels of anxiety. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 213-217.—“The Taylor Anxiety 
scores of 119 male medical students were correlate! 
with their scores on the three validity scales (L, F, 
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and К) of the MMPI. The obtained correlations 
were — .32, .46, and — 71, respectively. These values 
were all significant at the .01 level of confidence."— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

2901. Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The relationship of manifest anxiety 
to Wechsler-Bellevue subtest performance. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 218.—Brief report. 

2902. Meehl, Paul E., & Rosen, Albert. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Antecedent probability 
and the efficiency of psychometric signs, patterns, 
ог cutting scores. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 194—216. 
—]t is difficult or impossible to determine the ef- 
ficiency of most psychometric devices used in clinical 
psychology, since (1) base rates are seldom pro- 
vided in the literature and hence comparisons cannot 
be made between decisions from psychometric devices 
and from previous experience, (2) insufficient dis- 
tribution data are provided and samples are too small, 
(3) cross-validation data are lacking, (4) type of 
population to which a psychometric device can be 
applied is not clearly specified, and (5) results are 
not reported in terms of the number of correct de- 
cisions resulting for individuals within the groups 
studied. Corrective methods are presented. 19 ref- 
erences.—R. Perloff. 

2903. Meili, Richard. Ein Zerrbild der Test- 
Psychologie. (A caricature of test psychology.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 81-86.—The necessity to 
assume a critical attitude towards diagnostic methods 
is recognized and a scientific approach and clear view- 
point are emphasized. The author denies that Simon- 
eit in his article *On the criticism of test psychology" 
has exercised these requirements. Some of Simoneit's 
statements are refuted.—9M. J. Stanford. 

2904. Meyer, Mortimer M., & Tolman, Ruth S. 
(VA Reg. Off., Los Angeles.) Parental figures in 
sentence completion test, in TAT, and in thera- 
peutic interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 170. 
—This is a follow-up study to one previously reported 
regarding the correspondence between attitudes and 
images of parental figures in TAT stories and thera- 
peutic interviews. In the current study the Forer 
Sentence Completion Test was used. Twenty of the 
fifty patients used in the TAT study had taken the 
Sentence Completion Test, and an examination of 
items referring to “mother” and “father” was made. 
The results suggest “. . . that the kinds of attitudes 
and images of parents which are given in the Sen- 
tence Completion Test furnish no basis of prediction 
of those found in either TAT stories or in therapy 
sessions.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

2905. Miller, Daniel R. Projective tests as re- 
search tools. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 101-102.— 
Abstract. 

‚2906. Mons, W. E. R. Eine Normstudie des 
kindlichen Rorschach-Bildes. (A normative study 
of children on the Rorschach test.) Z. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 3, 177-180.—This is a summary report 
of normative Rorschach data for a control group of 
320 normal British children, consisting of 160 boys 
and 160 girls, 30 each for age groups 5 to 14, and 20 
each for age 4. Intelligence quotients range between 
95 and 125. The material is presented in tabular 
form.—H. P. David. 

A Mons, W. E. R. Rorschach in England. 

eih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
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7-9.—After a brief presentation of the historical de- 
velopment and current status of the Rorschach test in 
Great Britain, training courses at the Tavistock Clinic 
and Maudsley Hospital are described.—H. P. David. 

2908. Moser, Ulrich. Die Bestimmung der psy- 
chosexuellen Triebproportion im Szondi-Test. (De- 
termination of psychosexual drive proportions on the 
Szondi test.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 130-147.—Szondi's “Dur-Moll” method 
of protocol analysis attempts to ascertain an individ- 
ual's psychosexual proportion of masculine and femi- 
nine drives. The author describes varied aspects of 
bisexuality in terms of test syndromes and protocol 
examples. He emphasizes the relation between ego 
ideal and sexuality, demonstrating his theory with 
test configurations in homosexual and bisexual cases. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

2909. Moser, Ulrich. Validierung, Blinddiag- 
nosen und die Problematik des Krankheitsbegrif- 
fes im Szondi-Test. (Validation, blind diagnoses, 
and the concept of illness on the Szondi test.) Beth. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1955, No. 26, 35-64. 
— Statistical methods of validation are pertinent only 
for large sized groups of subjects who are homogene- 
ous in symptomatology and dynamics. Qualitative 
analysis of individual Szondi protocols may at times 
compensate for lack of homogeneity. Blind diagnosis, 
however, is the most appropriate method of Szondi 
test validation. The author reports the results of his 
analysis of a series of 40 mixed clinical and normal 
cases. He had 3 total failures and 5 partially correct, 
with an overall percentage of 86% correct. He dis- 
cusses his findings and discourses on the relationship 
between Szondi theory and concepts of pathology.— 
H. P. David. 

2910. Nelson, William Donald. An evaluation 
of the white space response on the Rorschach as 
figure-ground reversal and intellectual opposition. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 459.—Abstract. 

2911. Neumann-Kern, Viktoria. Die Liigen- 
tendenzen und ihre Beziehung zu den neurotischen 
Tendenzen im Maudsley-Persónlichkeitsfragebo- 
gen bei weiblichen Jugendlichen. (T he relation- 
ship between lying and neurotic tendencies on the 
Maudsley Personality Questionnaire in female adoles- 
cents.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 124-141.— 
The Maudsley Medical Questionnaire (MMQ) was 
administered to 202 German girls 15 to 19 years old. 
The average lie score lay significantly above that of 
Eysenck’s standard and neurotic groups. No sig- 
nificant relationship was found between lie score and 
age, but there was a negative correlation between 
neuroticism and lie scores. There was also “high 
agreement” between “neurotic tendencies” on the 
MMQ and “neurotic symptoms" on the Color Pyra- 
mid protocols of 78 of these subjects. English and 
French summaries Н. P. David. 

2912, Palmer, James O. (Sanoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, Calif.) ^ Rorschach's Experience Bal- 
ance: the concept, general popular characteristics, 
and intellectual correlates. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
138-145—Rorschach's Experience Balance was de- 
termined for large groups of White and Negro psy- 
chiatric patients of both sexes and of normal adoles- 
cents and adults. In all samples the EB were nor- 
mally distributed and there was an absence of age, 
sex, and racial differences. There were no differ- 
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ences between patients and non-patients. An ambi- 
equal EB appears to be positively related to intelli- 
gence as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale. 21 references.—4. R. Jensen. 


2913. Pechoux, Raymond. . Séméiologie des 
“chocs” dans le test de Rorschach. (Rorschach 
"shock" phenomena.) Bull. Group. franç. Rorschach, 
1954, No. 5-6, 2-5.—Several varieties of "shock" 
response to Rorschach plates are identified. Four 
types of life-situation are described which are hy- 
pothesized to lead to shock sensitivity in the Ror- 
schach test.—B. А. Maher. 

2914. Poljak Leo, & David, Henry P. Ver- 
gleichende Syndromanalyse bei 100 Epileptikern 
und 100 Homosexuelle. (Comparative syndrome 
analysis of 100 epileptics and 100 homosexuals.) 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 
72-87.—Previously reported Szondi studies dealing 
with the protocols of 100 epileptics and 100 homo- 
sexuals, (see 27: 4285; 28: 2623), were restudied in 
terms of Szondi’s syndrome analysis. , Comparative 
differences and similarities between and within the 
two groups tended to substantiate Szondi theory. The 
authors suggest that Szondi validation studies should 
be geared primarily to theoretical considerations, with 
homogeneity of both symptoms and dynamics, rather 
than to purely technical statistical aspects. Illustra- 
tive case data are presented.—T. S. David. 


2915. Reymond-Rivier, B. Comparaison entre le 
Rorschach et le Test d'Aperception Thématique 
de Murray. (Comparative studies of the Rorschach 
and TAT.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 129-130.—Abstract. 


2916. Salomon, F. Diagnostics comparés entre 
Rorschach et Behn-Rorschach. (The comparison 
of Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach diagnoses.) Bull. 
Group. frang. Rorschach, 1954, No. 5-6, 5-16.—The 
Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach techniques were ad- 
ministered to a 24-year old woman. The protocols 
are interpreted, comparisons made, and the general 
principles of interpretation discussed.—B. A. Maher. 

2917. Saunders, Roger E. (Wake Forest Coll., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.), & North, Alvin J. The 
effect of an experimentally established frame of 
reference on the consistency of responses on the 
Szondi Test. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 


2918. Schmidt, Hermann O., Fonda, Charles P., 

& Lester, John R. (Norwich St. Hosp., Norwich, 
Conn.) Rorschach behavior as an index of color 
anaesthesia. J. Psychol, 1955, 40, 95-102—Red 
areas of Rorschach Plate III were masked with 
opaque white ink, and also special attention was paid 
to S's who failed to give any color-determined re- 
sponse in the Rorschach. In both instances, the func- 
tional relationship between the variables remained the 
same: reduction in the salience of red areas facilitated 
perception of the black and white area as human 
figures engaged in passive, centripetal or flexor move- 
ment. This technique is advanced as an objective 
means for testing the hypothesis that color, for rigidly 
defensive personalities, is something disturbing and 
disorderly and hence to be avoided.—R. W. Husband. 
2919. Schulz, R. E., & Calvin, Allen D. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., E. Lansing.) A failure to replicate 
the finding of a negative correlation between mani- 
fest anxiety and ACE scores. J. consult. Psychol., 
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1955, 19, 223-224.—“. . . it would seem that a valid 
relationship between intelligence and scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale has yet to be estab- 
lished."—4. J. Bachrach. 


20. Seeger, Edeltrud. Das Problem des Funk- 
‘tionalen der Intelligenz. (Zu einem neuen Test: 
“Progressive Matrices” von J. C. Raven, M.Sc., 
Dumfries.) (The problem of the functional aspect 
of intelligence. (On a new test: “Progressive Mat- 
rices” by I. C. Raven, M.Sc, Dumfries.) ) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1954, 5, 127-135.— The method of the test 
procedure of Raven's Progressive Matrics and its 
results are discussed first. In the second section deal- 
ing with judgment and thinking as intelligence func- 
tions Raven's definition of intelligence is analyzed. 
It is emphasized that intelligence is not only a ca- 
pacity but it has to come to the fore and without 
stimulus. The third section concerns sympathy as a 
function of intelligence.—4M. J. Stanford. 


2921. Siguán, Miguel. Para la interpretación del 
T.A.T. (On the interpretation of the T.A.T.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 431-478. — 
This detailed compilation of frequent T.A.T. themes 
suggests relationships to neurotic traits for aid in 
interpretation. The interpreter can thereby evaluate 
the responses of a single individual against a back- 
ground of responses of other individuals of known 
age, sex, and psychological characteristics. Only nor- 
mal and neurotic subjects are referred to since the 
use of the T.A.T. in diagnosis of psychotics is very 
limited.—R. О. Peterson. 


2922. Siipola, Elsa; Walker, W. Nannette, & 
Kolb, Dorothy. (Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass.) 
Task attitudes in word association, projective and 
nonprojective. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 441-459.—Par- 
ticular types of responses are directly related to spe- 
cific task attitudes toward time pressure. These at- 
titudes are related to personality factors in an indirect 
manner such as to produce reversals in their meaning 
under varying test conditions. The indirect relations 
are explained by postulating a generalized approach to 
test situations directly related to the individual per- 
sonality. There is, therefore, a practical need for а 
number of separate systems for interpreting projective 
behavior. Given such systems, they need not be iso- 
lated from each other or from psychology in general 
as esoteric techniques which just happen to work. 
Rather, they can be related to an over all theory of 
projective processes providing for translation from 
the medium of one projective technique to another.— 
М; О. Wilson. 
үз. Simoneit, Max. Zur Kritik der Test-Psy- 
chologie. (On the criticism of test psychology.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 44-53. —Some of the short- 
comings of test methods are pointed out. Because 0 
these deficiencies it is believed that the “Ausdrucks- 
analyse" (analysis of expression) is a better means 
to comprehend an individual's personality. The hu- 
man expressions, such as the mimic, the pantomine 
movement, the tone of the voice, etc. have basic func- 
tions in socal life and because of their basic forms en- 
able the examiner to gain understanding of behavior 
The lack of technical means also furthers the human 
element of rapport between examiner and examinee. 
But the analysis of expressive movements has St 
to be developed further to satisfy all wants for * 
diagnosis.—M. J. Stanford. 
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2924, Small, Leonard, & Bellak, Leopold. Proj- 
ective methods. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 541-555.— 
The 78 papers reviewed are classified as follows: new 
developments and modifications ; clinical papers and 
experimental and validation studies.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2925. Soboul, I.  Interpertations du “clair- 
obscur” dans le test de Rorschach. (Interpreta- 
tions of “shading” responses in the Rorschach test.) 
Bull. Group. frang. Rorschach, 1954, No. 5-6, 16.— 
The significance of shading responses in the Rorschach 
test is discussed, with special reference to the formu- 
lations of Binder. These nosological groups are dis- 
tinguished—normal, neurotic and “constitutional psy- 
chopathologic.” The frequency of K responses in 
these groups is described. A plea for a common 
terminology is made—B. A. Maher. 


2926. Soto Yarritu, F. Validierung des Szondi- 
Testes durch eine Gruppenuntersuchung von 2352 
Füllen. (Validation of the Szondi test by means of 
group study of 2352 cases.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Amwend., 1955, No. 26, 65-71.—The test 
protocols of 2352 Spaniards largely substantiate 
Szondi's earlier findings in 4117 fairly similar Hun- 
garian subjects. Differences observed are ascribed to 
cultural characteristics. Vectorial and factorial Szondi 
test data are reported in tabular and graphic form.— 
H. P. David. 

? 2927. Stern, Erich. (Ed.) Handbuch der klin- 
ischen Psychologie. Band 1. Die Tests in der 
klinischen Psychologie. 2. Halbband. (Handbook 
of clinical psychology. Vol 1. Tests in clinical psy- 
chology. 2nd half volume.) Zürich: Rascher, 1955. 
418 p. S.FR. 32.80.—The 2nd half volume of Stern's 
handbook (see 29: 2405) continues Part III: Tests 
of ethics and morals (F. Baumgarten-Tramer), 
Lüscher Test (W. Furrer), Color Pyramid Test (E. 
Stern), The diagnostic value of drawings in clinical 
psychology (M. Schachter & S. Cotte), Machover 
Drawing Test (L. Gayral & H. Stern), Wartegg 
Drawing Test (E. Wartegg), Rorschach Test (M. 
Schachter), TAT and related projective methods (E. 
Stern), Lowenfeld Mosaic Test (M. Lu» 
Sceno Test (G. v. Staabs), World Test (C. Buhler 
Part IV, Non-medical fields of application: Psycho- 
logical methods of assessing aptitudes (E. Hóhn), 
Vocational guidance as a forerunner of personality 
research (Е. Baumgarten-Tramer). Part V; Sum- 
mary views on the interpretation and clinical applica- 
tion of individual test methods (E. Stern), Author 
and subject indices for both volumes appear in the 2nd 
half volume.—H. P. David. 

2928. Stotsky, Bernard A., & Lawrence, James F. 
(VA Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Various Rorschach 
indices as discriminators of marked and little con- 
ceptual disorganization among schizophrenics. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 189-193.—Using a psy- 
chiatric rating scale, ten chronic schizophrenics show- 
ing little conceptual disorganization and nine chronic 
schizophrenic patients showing marked conceptual 
disorganization “were selected and compared on four 
Rorschach indices of conceptual disorganization: good 
form per cent, good location per cent, populars, and 
determination shift.” Predictions that patients low 
9n conceptual disorganization would have a greater 
Proportion of good form and good location responses, 
along with а greater number of populars and more 
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determinant shift from free association to inquiry 
than patients whose conceptual disorganization was 
high, were confirmed at significant levels of con- 
fidence.—4. J. Bachrach. 


2929. Symonds, Percival 
Columbia U., New York.) A contribution to our 
knowledge of the validity of the Rorschach. J. 
proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 152-162.—Blind interpreta- 
tions of one Rorschach protocol by seven experts are 
checked against case material obtained in ten thera- 
peutic interviews and other observations of the Gh 
The per cent of correct interpretations of the entire 
group of seven judges was 65. There were wide 
differences in amount of interpretive material and in 
accuracy. Analysis of the Rorschach evidence for 
each interpretive statement revealed that a larger 
percentage of correct statements was based on con- 
tent (74%) rather than on traditional Rorschach 
signs and determinants (5996).—4. R. Jensen. 


2930. Szondi, L. Die Sprachen des Unbewus- 
sten: Symptom, Symbol und Wahl (The lan- 
guages of the unconscious: symptom, symbol, and 
choice.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 
No. 26, 5-34.—After citing the early development of 
his genetically oriented Fate Analysis and theory of 
choices, Szondi describes the functions of the “fam- 
ilial unconscious” and of "genotropism", the uncon- 
scious determination of choices by the latent recessive 
genes. He reconsiders the original purposes of the 
Szondi test and its contributions to theory. He then 
offers an "integration theory" for understanding the 
three languages of the unconscious: symptoms 
(Freud), symbols (Jung), and choices (Szondi). 
Their relative importance for diagnosis and therapy 
is discussed.—H. P. David. 


2931. Thams, Paul Fredrik. A factor analysis 
of the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 764-765.—Ab- 
stract. 


2932. Vernier, Claire М. (VA Center, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.), Whiting, J. Frank, & Meltzer, Mal- 
colm L. Differential prediction of a specific be- 
havior from three projective techniques. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 175-182 —A comparative 
study of tuberculosis patients using three projective 
tests, the Rorschach, the TAT, and the H-T-P “... 
would support the authors’ basic hypothesis that ac- 
curate prediction of specific overt behavior from 
projective techniques is dependent upon the extent to 
which the test provides a measure of the interaction 
between needs of the individual and a symbolization 
of the external factors of the situation in which the 
behavior occurs.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

2933. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warrington, 
Eng.) On the validity of the Rorschach test in 
the diagnosis of intracranial damage and pathology. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 370-382.—Piotrowski, Har- 
rower, Ross, Hughes, and Dorken signs were applied 
to 125 protocols—all have some validity and all mis- 
classify too many cases. Intellectual impairment may 
or may not be present in the patient and this is ap- 
parently a difficult factor to control for Rorschach 
signs, and level of aspiration is another such factor. 
47 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

2934. Webb, Marvin W. Die klinische Bedeu- 
tung von Ergebnissen der Dur-Moll-Methode im 
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Szondi-Test. Zur Psychologie des Zweigeschlecht- 
erwesens. (The clinical meaning of results of the 
“Dur-Moll” method on the Szondi test. On the psy- 
chology of bisexuality.) Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 88-111.— This is a presenta- 
tion of a clinical case of bisexuality, with a discussion 
of the therapeutic implications of Szondi’s blind diag- 
nosis of 5 test protocols. A subsequent series of 20 
administrations are reviewed by the author in terms 
of therapeutic progress. The “Dur-Moll” method is 
a more recent method of Szondi analysis, a discussion 
of which has not appeared in English.—H. P. David. 


2935. Webb, Wilse B. Self-evaluations, group 
evaluations, and objective measures. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 210-212.—Four groups of Naval 
Aviation Cadets who had lived together for fifteen 
weeks rated themselves and each other on a number 
of traits including intelligence. Their ratings were 
compared with the Otis Intelligence Test. Results 
indicated that “A group of peers can fairly well 
‘classify’ its members on intelligence” and “An indi- 
vidual’s single statement about his intelligence is 
likely to have little relationship to his measured 
intelligence at that time in a group of peers."—4A. J. 
Bachrach. 

:2936. Wideman, Harley R. (Toronto General 
Hosp., Ont, Canada.) Development and initial 
validation of an objective scoring method for the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
177-191.—Of 39 scoring categories devised for the 
Mosaic Test, 32 showed significant differences be- 
tween normal Ss and one or more patient groups. 
Schizophrenics and organics showed the greatest dif- 
ferences from the normals, while neurotics showed 
fewer differences. Age, sex, intelligence, and educa- 
tion had oniy slight influence on Mosaic performance. 
". . . quantitative procedures may be employed with 
the Mosaic Test and... the scoring categories 
utilized have considerable diagnostic validity."—4. 
R. Jensen. 


2937. Yalowitz, Jerome M., & Armstrong, Renate 
Gerboth. (East Moline St. Hosp., Ill.) Validity of 
short forms of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC). J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 275- 
277.—The present study was designed to explore the 
possibility of obtaining a valid short form of the 
WISC to be used on an intellectually heterogeneous 
population of children referred to a child guidance 
clinic, 229 WISC records supplied the source from 
which three short form combinations were derived. 
Correlations with the mean Full Scale ТО were .55, 
.57, and .61. Because of the low correlations, the 
present combinations are considered to be invalid as 
an instrument for measuring the intelligence of a 
heterogeneous population of children at a child guid- 
ance clinic.”—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 1876, 1918, 1925, 1936, 2330, 
2484, 2513, 2692, 2706, 2723, 2731, 2793, 3078, 3171, 
3237, 3288, 3311, 3316, 3334, 3657) 
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2938. Becker, Wesley C., & McFarland, Robert 
L. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) A lobotomy 
Prognosis scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 157— 
162.—Using historical, behavioral and mental status 
material previously found to have prognostic sig- 
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nificance a 32-item scale was developed which “.., 
predicts to a practical degree both those patients who 
are likely to improve to ground privileges or better 
and those patients who demonstrate little or no im- 
provement after lobotomy.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


2939. Bennett, A. E., & Engle, Bernice. Psy- 
chiatric nursing and occupational therapy. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 609-619.—Papers in psychiatric nurs- 
ing are reviewed under the following headings: per- 
sonnel, education and therapy, while those pertaining 
to occupational therapy are grouped under administra- 
tion, training-research and therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


2940. Besold, Friedrich. Afirmación de sí mismo 
y energía del yo. (The affirmation of self and the 
strength of the ego.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1953, 8(27), 371-377.—The Ego sometimes finds it- 
self abandoned when confronted by the Id and the 
exterior world. Inadequate reactions occur which are 
then developed into habits and eventual neuroses 
through repetition of these deficient reactions. The 
old formula in analysis of bringing repressions to the 
conscious must be complemented by “the simultaneous 
fortification of the Ego." In the case cited, as well 
as others, the pursuit of the affirmation of Self was 
possible only by the continual contact with the ex- 
terior world, with its heavy demands, and with a 
permanent training to meet those demands. The 
patient is prohibited this contact in the psychoanalytic 
situation.—R. O. Peterson. 


2941. Briskin, Gerold Jeoffrey. An exploratory 
study of identification in group therapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 626-627.—Abstract. 


2942. Brody, Morris W. Transference and 
countertransference in psychotherapy. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 88-94.—Unconscious conflict tends to 
be repeated in transference. Buried loves and hates 
can be studied in their current manifestation to the 
physician. The therapist may project into his patient 
attitudes felt toward an important person of the thera- 
pist's past (countertransference). Transference and 
countertransference are utilized to achieve therapeutic 
Success. The therapist's personality is the most im- 
portant agent of the therapeutic process.—D. Prager. 

2943. Brousolle, B. Chlorpromazine in psychi- 
atry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 113-119.— 
The drug is considered especially helpful in states of 
excitation; in moderate cases of anxiety; in pacifying 
paranoiac and catatonic states, It has little effect on 
serious depressive cases and no influence in states of 
mental deficiency or deterioration. French and Span- 
ish summaries—S, Kavruck. 

2944. Delay, Jean, & Deniker, Pierre. Neuro- 
leptic effects of chlorpromazine in therapeutics of 
neuropsychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
104-112—Chlorpromazine appears to exert a neuro- 
leptic action with effect chiefly on the central and 
peripheral neuroautonomic system. It is impossible at 
present to conclude with certainty the true mode of 
action of the drug. 4l-item bibliography. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

2945. Eiber, Harold B. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Chlorpromazine (Thorazine)-Rauwolfia combina- 
tion in neuropsychiatry; preliminary report. 
А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 36-39.— 
Study of 24 patients, with 8 diagnostic classes repre- 
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sented, indicated the superiority of the combined 
drug approach.—L. 4. Pennington. 

2046. Ellis, Albert. New approaches to psycho- 
therapy techniques. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 207- 
260.—The main findings of a survey of literature on 


"psychotherapy techniques, 1950-53, were: “(а) An 


impressively large number of different techniques . . . 
are now being advocated. (b) Many of the advocated 
techniques directly contradict other endorsed methods. 
(c) An increasingly frank avowal of eclecticism and 
heterodoxy is evident. (d) There . . . seems to be 
less emphasis on expressive-emotive and insight in- 
terpretative techniques; as much or more emphasis 
on relationship therapy ; and distinctly more emphasis 
on activity-directive and supportive therapy. (e) 
Therapy done on a short term, . . . face-to-face basis 
has become more popular. (f) Collaboration between 
fherapist and client is being increasingly stressed. 
g) There has recently been a distinct increase in 
е advocacy of setting positive goals and values, 
including religious ones, for the client to achieve 
in therapy. .. >  431-item bibliography.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


2947. Feldman, Marvin J. The use of obscene 
words in the therapeutic relationship. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 45-48.—A ffect attached to ob- 
Scene words comes out only in specific interpersonal 
contexts. The therapist must carefully time his own 
use of obscene words. The therapist should not tell 
the patient explicitly that all feelings and attitudes 
will be accepted without question. Via the analysis 
of the avoidance of obscene words, the patient's de- 
fense of intellectualization can be broken through.— 
D. Prager. 


2948. Frederking, Walter.  Intoxicant drugs 
(mescaline and lysergic acid diethylamide) in psy- 
chotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 262-266. 
—Drug induced states of intoxication as an aid in 
psychotherapy are reported with several illustrative 


cases. 17 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2949. Freeman, Walter. Psychosurgery. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 400-408.— The subject of advances in 
psychosurgery is reviewed under the following head- 
ings: operations—old and new; long term evaluation 
of psychosurgery; special studies and anatomy. 43 
references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2950. Freud, Sigmund. De la technique psy- 
chanalytique. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. 141 p. 500 fr.—11 papers of Freud's 
dealing with psychoanalytic therapy are translated 
into French (by Anne Berman) as a textbook of 
method. The first chapter is a discussion of the 
penod by Lowenfeld published first in 1904.—C. М. 

AL. 


2951. Geert-Jgrgensen, Einar. The diagnostic 
раа therapeutic value of narcoanalysis in a psy- 
F iatric reception department. Acta Psychiat., 

bh., 1955, 30, 227-238.— Historical survey of nar- 
соапа]уѕіѕ. On the whole results with 80 pts. prove 
narcoanalysis to be without diagnostic or therapeutic 
p in a psychiatric reception department.—D. 

rager. 

22 Grinker, Roy В. Growth inertia and 
5 ame: their therapeutic implications and dangers. 
nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 242-253.—As analysis 
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penetrates deeper levels, beyond oedipal and bisexual 
conflicts, special problems and dangers are encountered. 
These result from the universal human attitudes of 
shame at failure to realize growth potential. Shame 
at inertia may be dangerous and lead to self destruc- 
tion. Current psychoanalytical techniques are inade- 
quate to handle such dangers. Therapy should in- 
clude positive procedures to avoid mortality and mor- 
bidity —G. Elias. 

2953. Gutheil, Emil A. Recent developments in 
psychotherapy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 645-678.— Progress of psy- 
chotherapeutic theory is first developed and practice 
from the standpoint of recent extensions of (1) thera- 
peutic techniques, indications and methodology, (2) 
training of the therapist and ( 3) prevention of mental 
disease is then considered. 65 references.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

2954. Haggerty, Arthur D. (191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A note on the use of an audio- 
visual technique with the TAT in psychotherapy. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 173-174.—The dictation of 
the TAT stories by the patient into some form of re- 
cording instrument is suggested. Later in therapy 
it can be played back to the patient while he views the 
pictures. This method is considered more profitable 
from a therapeutic point of view than the written 
form suggested by other writers.—M. J. Stanford. 


2055. Harms, Ernest. The origin and early his- 
tory of electrotherapy and electroshock. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 933-934.—The contributions of 
various workers to'the field of electrotherapy are dis- 
cussed and criticized.—N. H. Pronko. 


2956. Holmberg, Gunnar. The effect of certain 
factors on the convulsions in electric shock treat- 
ment. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 98, 19 p.— 
A shortage of sugar and oxygen inhibits the seizure. 
Decrease in cerebral circulation inhibits the seizure. 
The first seizure in a series is the most intense. 
Duration of convulsions is, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of age and sex. By using succinylcholine 
iodide as a muscle relaxant, many of the unfavorable 
factors connected with the seizure may be eliminated, 
and the therapeutic effect increased. Anticonvulsive 
agents should not be used to inhibit seizures. Only 
peripheral convulsions should be eliminated while the 
cerebral seizure should be favored.—D. Prager. 


2957. Hoskins, Roy G. Hormone therapy. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1954, 15, 363-372.—A brief 
review of the development and results of psychoendo- 
crine therapy is presented. While the expectations 
were great, the results were meager. Difficulties in 
evaluation of the hormone therapies include impre- 
cision of psychiatric nosology ; uncertainty of diag- 
nosis of endocrine status of patients; multiplicity of 
hormones produced by individual glands; the effects 
of “negative feed-back”; and the instability of hor- 
mone needs based on weather, diet, etc. Several sug- 
gestions bearing on future research are presented. 
12-item bibliography, portrait, and biographical note. 
—S. Kavruck. 

2958. Imber, Stanley D., Nash, Earl H., Jr. & 
Stone, Anthony R. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Social class and duration of psychotherapy. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 281—284.— The relationship 
between social class and duration of psychotherapy 1s 
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maintained even when “(a) the training and experi- 
ence of therapists are held constant, (b) the experi- 
ence of therapists is beyond the minimum level, (c) 
patients are assigned at random to the therapists who 
are not free, therefore, to select their patients, and 
(d) a certain amount of pressure is exerted on both 
the therapists and the patients to maintain their con- 
tacts.” —L. B. Heathers. 

2959. Kanzer, Mark. The communicative func- 
tion of the dream. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
260-266.—The dream serves a communicative func- 
tion; the sleeper shares his slumbers directly with in- 
ternal objects and indirectly with the external world. 
This impulse to communicate in the dream can be 
traced through approach or recession of objects in 
dreams, exhibitionism and accompanying bed-wetting 
and orgasms, and through impulses to act out and 
report the dreams when awake. 21 references.—G. 
Elias. 

2960. Klapman, J. W., & Corsini, Raymond J. 
Group psychotherapy. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress 
in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 556- 
566.—The 71 papers reviewed contribute to the fol- 
lowing areas of the study of group psychotherapy: the 
theory and applications of group psychotherapy, tech- 
nics, training, private practice and research.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

2961. Kline, Milton V. Hypnotherapy. In Ro- 
back, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 
797-834.—The recent revival of interest in hypnosis, 
both theory and research, is discussed and trends in 
its application in hypnotherapy are noted. 86 ref- 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. 

2962. Kooiker, J. Е. (Winter VA Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Electroshock therapy for a patient with 
cranial defect repaired by a tantalum plate. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 93-94.—The presence of a 
tantalum plate introduced no unusual complications in 
a case treated by insulin and electroshock therapy. 
This is the second such case in the literature.—]V.. Д. 
Varvel, 

2963. Krasner, 1. (V.A. Hospital, Lexington, 
Ky.) The use of generalized reinforcers in psy- 
chotherapy research. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 19-25. 
—To achieve understanding and control of psycho- 
therapy, we must experiment to determine the effec- 
tive variables and their functional interrełationships 
in the psychotherapeutic situation. It is proposed that 
a start be made by studying the relationship between 
behavioral cues indicating attention on the part of 
the therapist (independent variable) and changes in 
language behavior on the part of the patient (depend- 
ent variable). The objections of oversimplification 
and artificiality are rejected on the basis of practical 
and scientific necessity —C. H. Ammons. 

2964. Lamb, H. Douglas. í U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Psychiatric use of dehydroisoandros- 
terone in college students—a pilot study. J. 
Lancet, 1955, 75, 109-110.—Eleven timid, inadequate 
students who were unpromising material for psycho- 
therapy were given 25 mg. of dehydroisoandrosterone 
on alternate days. Eight improved in initiative, self- 
confidence, etc. А bisexual student became more 
overtly homosexual; 2 cases of simple schizophrenia 
Showed no improvement. The results are considered 
encouraging enough to justify further study with ade- 
quate controls.—G, K. Morlan, 
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2965. Lasagna, Louis. (Johns Hopkins U., Sch. 
Med., Baltimore, Md.) Placebos. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
193(2), 68-71.—Investigation of effect of placebos 
in pain-deadening experiments on 162 post-surgery 
patients suggests that personality characteristics of 
the patient are significant in their influence.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


2966. LaVerne, Albert A. (Bellevue Hosp., New 
York.), & Herman, Morris. An evaluation of car- 
bon dioxide therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 
107-113.—The superiority of rapid coma therapy as 
contrasted with the Meduna technique of carbon di- 
oxide treatment is discussed as observed in a series 
of 133 patients treated with the former method. 17 
references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2967. Lehner, George F. J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Negative practice as a psychothera- 
peutic technique. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 69-82. 
—After presentation of the history of the technique 
and of its theory the application of the technique is 
described. The technique can be used in various 
situations, e.g. in cases of symptom alleviation, as 
training device, еіс. 24 references—M. J. Stanford. 


2968. Lemere, Frederick. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Combined chlorpromazine-reserpine ther- 
ару in psychiatric disorders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 1-2.—By means of control groups 
with numerous diagnostic categories represented it 
was found that the combined use of both drugs was 
“more uniformly effective” than either alone. The 
observation is made that “there appears to be a syn- 
ergistic action that gives maximum benefit, with mini- 
mum side-effects.”—L. A. Pennington. 


2969. Lipshutz, Daniel M. Transference in bor- 
derline cases. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 195-200.— 
Borderline cases show unrepressed expressions of 
exaggerated transference feelings toward the doctor in 
the first sessions of therapy. After some progress 
some stranger is endowed with all the attributes and 
powers previously invested in the parents and the 
analyst. This shift to a third person following the 
analyst’s challenge to the hallucinatory libido cathexis 
toward him is the result of the weak ego of the 
borderline patient. He finds it unbearable to continue 
without a cathecting object, real or imaginary, and 
thus finds one more readily in fantasy —D. Prager. 


2970. Lowinger, Paul, & Huston, Paul E. (Stale 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Transference and the physi- 
cal presence of the physician. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 250-256. —By means of a set of adjoining 
sound-proofed rooms that permitted two way vocal 
communication for therapist and patient and one-way 
vision for the therapist, five men and five women con- 
sented to, and received therapy in this manner for an 
average period of 29 weeks. Results show that psy- 
chotherapy can be done without the physical presence 
of the physician. 58 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

2971. Maeder, Alphonse. A new concept of the 
psychotherapist’s role. J. Psychother. relig. Proc» 
1955, 2, 38-46.—Despite significant progress modern 
medicine has failed to develop an adequate relation- 
ship between therapist and patient. Psychotherapy is 
bursting narrow confines of the merely biological for 
а comprehensive view of man. The religious com- 
ponent is to link both partners of the relationship to 4 
superpersonal transcendental court of appeal. The 
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doctor as scientist must continue his education, and as 


practitioner or human being he must learn to seek and 
make use of God's strength, mercy and wisdom.—P. 
E. Johnson. 

2972. Marks, Morton, & Greene, Lee B. Re- 
In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 619-629.—A 
total of 208 recent contributions to the field of re- 
habilitation is reviewed. These include such topics as 
overall philosophy goals and values, economic feasi- 
bility, management of the patient and retraining him. 
International aspects of rehabilitation are also con- 
sidered.—N. H. Pronko. 

2973. Martin, Alexander Reid. (Moderator) 
Doctor-patient relationship in therapy: a round 
table discussion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 3- 
21.—The doctor must work to reveal the extent of his 
unending involvment with the patient. The relation- 
ship of the therapist to the patient varies with the 
dynamic needs of the patient. Positive potentials 
exist in the sickest patients. The doctor-patient re- 
lationship is built on trust. The patient urges the 
doctor into the role of a harmful partner of the past. 
The doctor must help the patient find the latter’s 
own values. The depth of the patient’s involvement 
is related to the depth of involvement of the therapist 
as a person. Discussants were Martin, Van Bark, 
Marmor, Weigert, C. M. Anderson, H. Kelman, & 
Whitaker.—D. Prager. 

2974. Martire, John G. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Identification in the counseling process. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 91-95.—Identification is 
discussed as a variable in the counseling process. 


" “Aspects of psychological maturation, adolescent con- 


flict and one kind of adolescent maladjustment” are 
considered in relation to identification —M. M. Reece. 

2975. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Archaic behavior 
and the communicative act. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 
29, 60-73.—Fetal responses to stimuli may be revived 
in more differentiated mature behavior. The fetal 
response is one of the initially adaptive acts auto- 
matically transmitted to the unconscious. A person’s 
archaic response provokes intensified communication 
thru mutual identification with the pre-birth situa- 
tion. In his biological retardation and fetalization, 
man remains dependent on his parents. He sticks to 

is unconscious identification with his intrauterine 
existence. Mutual regression leads to the unconscious 
fantasy of unification and participation. 20 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

-2976. Mermelstein, Matthew D., & Voth, Albert 
C. Round-table group therapy with psychotic pa- 
tients. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 387-393.— 
Describes method of group psychotherapy in effect at 
Clarinda (Iowa) Mental Health Institute. Reactions 
of Patients to the program and observational evidence 
of its efféctiveness are discussed.—C. F. Haner. 

i 2977. Moniz, Egas. How I succeeded in per- 
pining the prefrontal leukotomy. J. clin. exp. 

Sychopath., 1954, 15, 373-379.— The prefrontal leu- 

tomy operation was not the result of a sudden burst 
of Inspiration, but was based on years of reasoning, 

He doctrines of previous researchers, and the author’s 
ee on the concept of connected nerve cells. Por- 

rait and biographical note—S. Kavruck. 
nO Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama and sociatry. 

| Roback, А. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
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1823), 679-686—The methods used and results 
achieved by psychodrama are outlined—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

2979. Moustakas, Clark E., & Schalock, Henry 
D. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., Detroit, Mich.) An anal- 
ysis of therapist-child interaction in play therapy. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 143-157.— Based on a series 
of observations of children in an individual play 
therapy situation, several conclusions regarding thera- 
pist-child interaction are given. The therapist’s prime 
function seems to be “on being there" in a non- 
supportive, non-punitive way. Within the disturbed 
and “normal” groups of children studied, “the children 
with serious emotional problems were more like than 
different from the children without such problems” in 
terms of their own interaction with the therapist. 
Children react differently depending partly upon 
therapist behavior.—L. S. Baker. 

2980. Parkin, Alan. Emergence of sleep during 
psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 174- 
176.—Comments on the dynamic significance of a pa- 
tient's sleeping during two psychoanalytical hours.— 
G. Elias. 

2981. Parsons, E. Н. (Washington U. Med Sch., 
St. Louis, Mo.), Banet, S. R., Keating, J. U., & 
Lawrence, G. H. Modern methods of electroshock 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 18-22.—A 
chronological account is presented of the growth and 
development of the modern form of the application of 
electroshock therapy. Criticisms of procedures and 
combinations of therapeutic techniques are also of- 
fered.—N. H. Pronko. 

2982. Porteus, S. D. Some common-sense impli- 
cations of psychosurgery. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 167-176.—Reviewing test research on pa- 
tients who have had some form of psychosurgery in- 
volving the frontal lobes, the conclusion is reachéd 
that planning of a complex kind is more often ad- 
versely affected than any other function, and many in- 
tellectual type functions are not materially affected. 
Two neurological hypotheses are proposed as being 
congruent with these facts. First, the view that dif- 
ferent levels of complexity of the same mental activity 
may be mediated by different brain areas, i.e. there is 
extra potentiality. Second, the view that areas more 
directly related to survival will be closer to the upper 
brain stem and each other than on other neural struc- 
ture, ie. centroid neurobiotaxis is a tenable hypoth- 
esis.—C. L. Winder. 

2983. Reider, Norman. a Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) A type of psychotherapy based 
on psychoanalytical principles. Вий. Menninger. 
Clin., 1955, 19, 111-128.—Psychoanalytic insights 
may be applied without using the classic psychoanaly- 
tic method of therapy. Several cases of very brief 
psychotherapy and spontaneous cures are reviewed. 
“Improvement or recovery can take place when a re- 
alignment of conflictual forces occurs, with con- 
comitant change in ego state. . . . The idea of speci- 
ficity of therapeutic manifestations for various syn- 
dromes is not a necessary or fruitful one. . . . In the 
cases presented here, symptom-substitution seems to 
have been quite effective in restoring psychic equi- 
librium, and this may be arrived at through a variety 

. . of mechanisms.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2984. Robertson, Malcolm Higgins. The re- 
lationship between the concept of change and 
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certain psychotherapeutic variables. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1955, 15, 871-872.—Abstract. 


2985. Sackler, A. M., Sackler, Raymond R., 
Martí-Ibáüez, Félix, & Sackler, Mortimer D. 
Contemporary physiodynamic therapeutic trends 
in psychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1954, 15, 
382—400.—Тһе newest physiodynamic trends in psy- 
chiatry are reviewed and the prediction is made that 
“predictability and control will become fundamental 
to a science of psychiatry in which modern physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics will be fused into a newer 
knowledge of the energetics and integration of the 
nervous system whose bizarre symptomatologic mani- 
festations have fascinated and victimized man from 
time immemorial.” 94-item bibliography.—3$. Kav- 
ruck. 

2986. Salk, Lee. The relationship of elaboration 
on the Rorschach inquiry to continuance in psy- 
chotherapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 630-631. 
—Abstract. 


2987. Schafer, Roy. Psychological test evalua- 
tion of personality change during intensive psy- 
chotherapy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 175-192.—Psy- 
chological test administered before, during, and after 
psychotherapy, can help to sharpen the estimates and 
definitions of the extent and depth of dynamic and 
structural modifications achieved. A psychoanalytic 
approach to test-retest comparisons contributes to 
analysis of personality change. The advantages of 
projective techniques and the psychoanalytic frame of 
reference for interpreting data are discussed. Retest 
results are illustrated clinically. Indications and con- 
traindications for retests are considered.—C. T. Bever. 


2988. Schneider, Jurg A. & Earl, Alfred E. 
(Ciba, Summit, N. J.) Effects of Serpasil on be- 
havior and autonomic regulating mechanisms. 
Neurology, 1954, 4, 657-667.—Serpasil is a Ciba trade 
name for reserpine, an active alkaloid from the roots 
of Rauwolfia Serpentina Benth. Given to monkeys, 
either intravenously or by mouth it produces “a state 
of quietude and unresponsiveness to extraneous stim- 
uli, characterized by an essentially normal electroen- 
cephalogram, which clearly differentiates it from 
sleep produced by barbiturates.” These changes were 
accompanied by a drop in rectal temperature and a 
decrease in blood pressure and rates of respiration and 
heart beat. Increased doses were without toxic effect 
and merely prolonged the period of relaxation. 26- 
item bibliography.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2989. Searles, Harold F. The informational 
value of the supervisor's emotional experiences. 
Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 135-146.—The relationship be- 
tween therapist and supervisor often reflects the 
processes at work currently in the relationship be- 
tween patient and therapist. The emotions experi- 
enced by the supervisor about the supervise may 
therefore provide valuable clarification about unver- 
balized and difficult aspects of the therapeutic relation- 
ship. Seven clinical illustrations of such situations 
are presented. The hypothesis is advanced that this 
phenomenon is due to unconscious identification of the 
therapist with his patient. It is suggested that further 
research into this interplay might yield results appli- 
cable to human relations in general.—C. T. Bever. 


2990. Shanahan, William M. Vagotomy—five 
years later. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 140-143. 


. 
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—This is a report of a 5-year follow-up on the first 
25 patients in the Chicago area completely vagot- 
omized by Dr. Lester Dragstedt and his staff at the 
University of Chicago.—N. Н. Pronko. 


2991. Shor, Ronald E. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Recorder self-therapy: a technique. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 150-151.—A self-therapy technique 
is described which requires the use of a tape recorder, 
—M. M. Reece. 


2992. Siegman, Alfred J. Hybris—a reaction to 
positive transference. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 
172-179.—The sin of hybris, believing one is godlike, 
leads to the sinner’s destruction. The gravest danger 
of countertransference arises from the guilt of being 
deified via the positive transference and of having 
the patient totally within our power. The need to 
bring latent negative feelings continuously to the 
patient’s attention may be a product of counter- 
transference. We must endure not only the full hate 
but also the love of the patient with patience and free- 
dom from inner conflict. 27 references—D. Prager. 


2993. Stern, Karl. (U. Ottawa, Can.) Some 
spiritual aspects of psychotherapy. In Braceland, 
F. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037), 125-140.—The heart of therapy is transfer- 
ence. The Christian physician manages this as well 
as any other therapist for his inability to condemn a 
patient for any behavior depends on charity rather 
than neutrality. Sometimes patients bring spiritual 
difficulties to therapy as a cloak for difficulties in the 
natural order, so the therapist must not be maneuvered 
into theological controversy. On the other hand he 
must not reduce the patient’s religious content to pri- 
mary psychological substrata.—1/. L. Wilkins. 


2994. Strupp, Hans Н. The effect of the psy- 
chotherapist's personal analysis upon his tech- 
niques. J. consult. Psychol, 1955, 19, 197-204.— 
Analyzed therapists tend to be more active than 
unanalyzed practitioners, both groups give increasing 
reassurance to suicide threats, analyzed therapists 
"tend to prefer interpretations, silence, and structur- 
ing responses" in dealing with transference phe- 
nomena, and "schizoid productions of a seriously dis- 
turbed patient appear to induce a smaller number of 
silent responses in analyzed therapists and a smaller 
number of exploratory responses in unanalyzed ther- 
apists.” These results, while tentative, suggest that 
personal analysis affects the verbal behavior of the 
therapist independent of his level of experience.— 
А. J. Bachrach. 


2995. Stubbins, Joseph, & Napoli, Peter J. (VA 
Hosp., Montrose, М. Y.) Vocational goals for the 
psychiatric patient. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
471-475.—The conviction is stated that mentally ill 
persons can obtain satisfactions from appropriately 
selected work experiences which will spread and en- 
rich the whole of life. A case history is presented to 
illustrate the way in which the counseling psycholo- 
gist contributes to this objective.—G. S. Speer. 


2996. Taylor, Donald M. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Changes in the self concept without 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 205- 
209.—Repeated self-descriptions using Q-sort descrip- 
tions were obtained from persons who did not receive 
counseling. The replication of self-description results 
in a more positive and more consistent self concept. 
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Changes, however, were of a “smaller magnitude than 
those reported in counseling” and it is indicated that 
'&.. . increased consistency of self concept is achieved 
so readily by self-description without counseling that 
it would seem a dubious criterion, especially when 
self-inventories or Q sorts are used in conjunction 
with therapy for evaluation or other purposes.” — 
А. J, Bachrach. 


2997. Teulié, M., Follin, —, & Bégoin, —. Etude 


“de l'action des sels de lithium dans l'états d'excita- 


tion psycho-motrice. (Study of the action of 
lithium salts in states of psycho-motor excitement.) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 266-285.—The literature on the 
clinical results of this new treatment and the authors’ 
personal observations are reported. Particularly fa- 
vorable effects are secured in true manic states.— 
A. L. Benton. 


2998. van der Horst-Oosterhuis, Corrie J. Der 
therapeutische Kontakt in der Psychotherapie. 
(Therapeutic contact in psychotherapy.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1955, 22, 73-80.— Projection is facilitated 
by drawing and establishing contact causes the child 
t0 draw spontaneously and lends shape to his feelings. 
Interpretation should be limited to trends. English, 
French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2999. Vélgyesi, Franz Andreas. Entwicklung 
der Hypnose-Psychotherapie gemäss den Entdeck- 
ungen J. Braids und der Lehre I. P. Pawlows. 
(Development of hypnotherapy according to J. Braids’ 
discoveries and I. Р. Pavlov’s teaching.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 129-145.— 
The psychologic and physiologic theories on hypnosis 
of James Braid (1795-1860) are reviewed and related 
to Pavlov’s work. The development and wider em- 
ployment of “active-rational” hypnotherapy has been 
impeded by “idealistic-reactionary” theories, as psy- 
choanalysis. Hypnotherapy has no contra-indications 
and is “justified and necessary in all diseases of all 
patients in simultaneous, closest cooperation with all 
оте somatotherapies.” 22 references—C. Т. 

ever. 


3000. Wassell, Benjamin. The analytic relation- 
Ship. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 22-30.—“As 
we become more human as therapists we will be better 
able to accept our patients so that they can accept 
themselves.” A good doctor-patient relationship is 
one in which both collaborators participate in a 
Creative give-and-take.—D. Prager. 


3001. Wayne, George J. Some unconscious de- 
terminants in physicians motivating the use of 
Particular treatment methods with special ref- 
erence to electroconvulsive treatment. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 83-87.—ECT may be used or withheld 
for unconscious reasons such аз feelings of inade- 
quacy, inferiority feelings, rivalry, dependency, homo- 
Sexual problems, and anxiety about the physician’s 
Sexual and aggressive impulses—D. Prager. 


3002. Weiss, Frederick A. (Moderator) Group 
Psychoanalysis: a panel discussion. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1955, 15, 31-44.—The origin of neurosis is 
Seen not in instinctual factors but in disturbances in 
early interpersonal relationships. The analyst-patient 
telationship and the patient-patient relationship in the 
group setting are discussed. A constructive force is 
the need to belong, the capacity to participate in the 
group. Some retarding processes in the group are 
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intra-group alliances, assistant analysts, evasiveness, 
and shallowness.—D. Prager. 

3003. Wilcox, Paul H., Funderburk, William H., 
& Wilcox, Katherine W. Physiodynamic therapy 
(shock and drug therapies). In Spiegel, E. 4., 
Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 
567-608.—An increasing usage of drug therapies 
tends to supplant insulin coma and electroconvulsive 
therapies but it is premature to advocate discarding 
the latter. The problems pertaining to every phase 
of shock and drug therapy are reviewed in a total of 
286 recent papers in this field—N. Н. Pronko. 


3004. Witt, Gerhard. Primary love in therapy. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 65-73.—The primary 
psychic condition is positive, and human affective re- 
lations are basically always positive. Man is not an 
effigy draped with a scintillating variety of unassem- 
bled libido-instincts. He is a unity who is seeking 
unity with other persons. The self is basically posi- 
tive and not destructive, and primary love is the 
original open state of wanting to have love quite di- 
rectly.—L. E. Abt. 

3005. Wolpe, J. Reciprocal inhibition as the 
main basis of psychotherapeutic effects. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 14.—Abstract. 

3006. Wright, Dorothy G. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) Dickie and his trains: an ex- 
ample of the therapeutic function of play. Men- 
ninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 9-18.—This is an account 
of what happened in play therapy three hours a week 
over a period of one year with a disturbed six year 
old boy. Introduction and summary by J. Cotter 
Hirschberg.—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 1971, 2027, 2597, 2694, 2743, 
3065, 3183, 3193, 3207, 3252, 3269) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


3007. Abrahamson, David; Hammer, Emanuel; 
Jacks, Irving, & Connell, Sydney. Status of men- 
tal hygiene and child guidance facilities in public 
schools in the United States. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 
107-118.—This is a preliminary report of the re- 
sponses of about 350 public schools throughout the 
U.S. to questionnaires. Information was obtained on 
the number of children recognized as emotionally dis- 
turbed and/or socially delinquent, the available and 
desirable therapeutic resources and the mental health 
concepts in the public schools. Based on the returns, 
principles for child guidance clinics in schools are 
presented.—M. C. Templin. 


3008. Dubo, Sara, & Rabinovitch, Ralph D. 
Child psychiatry. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress їп 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 482-495. 
—Primarily, the author reviews many of the papers 
presented at the International Institute on Child Psy- 
chiatry in Toronto during the past year. 69 refer- 
ences.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3009. Harms, Ernest. 
knowledge of abnormal psychology of 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 687-710.—The present status of abnormal 
child psychology is considered from the pathological, 
diagnostic and therapeutic aspects. Social aspects 
are reflected: in a discussion of child guidance. 94 
references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


The present status of 
the child. 
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3010. Hopmann, Werner. Über die Verhältnisse 
der Erziehungsberatung in Berlin. (The situation 
of child guidance in Berlin.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 149-159.—Description of the organization and 
work of child guidance units in West Berlin. Break- 
downs are given of numbers of clients seen accord- 
ing to type of symptom, age, and background of child. 
It is emphasized that “counseling” requires the same 
comprehension of depth psychology as psychothera- 
peutic “treatment.” —E, W. Eng. 

3011. Maas, Henry S., Kahn, A. J., Stein, H. D, 
& Sumner, Dorothy. Socio-cultural factors in 
psychiatric clinic services for children. Smith Coll. 
Stud, soc. Wk., 1955, 25, viii, 90 p.—Studies the dif- 
ferential use of children’s psychiatric clinics in the 
metropolitan San Francisco and New York City 
areas. Clinic samples from the two areas are com- 
pared with respect to (1) age, sex and complaint of 
the child, (2) socio-cultural characteristics of the 
families, (3) referral sources, and (4) length of clinic 
contact. Also analyzed are the relationships of the 
outcome of the treatment to the child’s age and com- 
plaint, and to socio-cultural characteristics of the 
family. Parental expectations regarding clinic serv- 
ices are reported.—G. Elias, 

012 Ресһеу, В. М. The direct analysis of the 
mother-child relationship in the treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 
101-112.—Based on a relationship therapy empha- 
sis, a method is proposed which introduces parent- 
child play sessions which are observed by the parent's 
therapist. Parent interviews precede these sessions 
and are held on a one-for-one schedule during the 
parent-child sessions. The method is flexible and is 
thought to preserve and promote parent responsi- 
bility, and to deal with the parent-child relationship 
without breaking it. Presumed limitations of the 
technique are discussed.—C. L, Winder, 

3013, Schraml, Walter. Die Erziehungsbera- 
tung; ein Überblick über die Verhältnisse in West- 
deutschland. (Child guidance; a review of the situa- 
tion in West Germany.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 
139-148.—At present there are, in West Germany, 
over 100 centers for work with children's problems, 
excluding those in West Berlin. Personnel, func- 
tions, and different approaches to treatment are re- 
viewed in detail.—E. W. Eng. 

3014. Thomae, Hans. (U. Erlangen, Germany.) 
Persónlichkeitstheorie und Erziehungsberatung. 
(Personality theory and child guidance.) Z. diag- 
nost. Psychol, 1955, 3, 87-106.— Whether or not 
educators are aware of it, child guidance practices are 
“always oriented to some specific theory of person- 
ality.” Such a theory should be based оп accepted 
scientific principles, be of practical use, capable of 
dealing with differentiated environmental problems, 
and attempt “to establish a synthesis between struc- 
tural and emotional aspects of personality.” “The 
most important aim of child guidance . . . is not to 
classify a ‘case’ according to some general use, but to 
understand the personality in its uniqueness.” Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

3015. Whiles, W. Н. Treatment of maladjusted 
children in hostels. J. ment, Sci., 1955, 101, 404- 
412.—The chief aim is restoration of good relation- 
ships between the child and his parents. Such im- 
proved relationships are helped by a bland reaction 
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to his own emotional reactions, discovery of new ine 
terests and abilities to build self-confidence, and 
eventual increase of self-value as the child finds him- 
self accepted.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 3201, 3254, 3269, 3432) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


-/5016. Barnette, W. L, Jr. (Ed) Workshop o 
vocational guidance. Minist. Educ. India Publ, 
1955, No. 183, 30 p.—Proceedings of the first All 
India workshop on educational and vocational guid- 
ance held in Delhi, India, 1952, from which only sum- 
mary recommendations have previously appeared 
(see 29: 2597). Individual reports of completed and 
in progress work (psychological tests of all types, 
occupational information materials) are presented for 
17 different (mostly university) centers. 35 recom- 
mendations are listed at the conclusion dealing with 
occupational information needs in India, psychological 
test standardization and general problems.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

3017. Biesheuvel, S. The relationship between 
Psychology and occupational science. Proc. $0. 
Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 7-9.—Abstract. 


3018. Burgess, Thomas Charles. A study of 
certain relationships between self concept, voca- 
tional interests, and occupational stereotypes. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 373-374.—Abstract. 


3019. Fine, Sidney А. (U. S. Dept. Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) What is occupational information? 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 504—509.— Vocational 
counselors need to have a better idea of what occu- 
pational information is. The counselor should have 
information about: (1) the structure of the world 
of work; (2) how workers function; and (3). job- 
worker situations as behavior situations.—G. 5, 
Speer. 

3020. Forer, Bertram R. (VA, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The stability of Kuder scores in a dis- 
abled population. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 
166-169.—A comparison of Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord (Form BB) scores for 36 emotionally and/or 
physically disabled veterans before and aíter occupa- 
tional frustration indicated a significant decrement 
in social service and a significant rise in music 
interests. “Rho coefficients for both subtest and in- 
dividual profile stability are slightly below values for 
а group of college students.” Some speculations con- 
cerning the data are submitted by Forer.—W. Cole- 
man. 


3021. Gobetz, Wallace. (New York U .) A pro- 
posed code of ethics regarding the announcement 
of vocational guidance services to the public. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 517-519.—This is а 
tentative and exploratory statement of an ethical code 
to govern the announcement of vocational guidance 
services to the public.—G. 5. S; peer. 


3022. Heisler, Florence. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y à 

1 elementary-school background for vocationa 
guidance. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 55, 513-516.—Al- 
though it is not necessary that children between the 
ages of six and twelve select a specific vocation, how- 
ever, much can be done by way of forming a back- 
ground for later selection. Wholesome attitudes, care 
ful work habits, good social development, and ap- 
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ion of the various work areas are important 
ing a vocational choice. The author believes 
attitudes towards oneself, towards others, and 
ard various work areas should be considered as 
Пу in the child's life as possible —S. M. Amatora. 


3023. Jaide, Walter. Beruf oder Funktion. 
Vocation or function.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 
16-126.—Questioning elementary school children led 
D the discovery that they only consider the "func- 
s" of the work process instead of the total pic- 
The school is not involved in this choice but 
parents are. This dependence on the home in- 
nce occurs because of the lack of initiative on 
rt of the children. It should be the goal of educa- 
s to help the child in his difficult process of de- 
welopment and thus aid him in his selection of a 
"vocation which would be more satisfactory from all 
aspects.—M. J. Stanford. 
— 3024. McArthur, Charles, & Stevens, Lucia Beth. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The validation 
Of expressed interests as compared with inven- 
{опей interests: a fourteen-year follow-up. J. 
. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 184-189.—Of 63 sophomores 
` in 1939-40, who took the Strong VIB and a social 
history interview, occupational choice follow-up data 
"were available in 1953 for 60 Ss. “Apparently the 
Strong ...is most applicable to men reared in the 
middle class success culture. The Strong seems less 
S applicable for those upper-middle and upper class 
ы who possess an alternative culture. Among 
this group, expressed interests are more accurate pre- 
- dictors than the test scores. The inventory predicts 
Ambitious Careers (feeling . . . that higher occupa- 
tional goals can be attained) while the expressed in- 
-terests predict Responsive Careers (feeling of ac- 
"teptance with job progression which parents or rela- 
tives expect worker to follow) ."—P. Ash. 


3025. Meadow, Lloyd. (Detroit (Mich.) Jewish 
Vocational Service.) “Toward a theory of voca- 
tional choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 108- 
112.—An adequate theory of vocational choice is pro- 
posed as а necessary accompaniment to further sig- 
nificant progress in vocational guidance counseling." 
Current theories based upon economic and sociologi- 
tal factors are discussed. Psychoanalytic concepts 
аве as helpful variables. “Тһе study of 
choice must take into account the psychological, eco- 
ee social factors. . . .” 24 references.—M. 

1. Reece. 


226. Mehta, Н. P. (Parsi Panchayet Trust, 

ombay.) A vocational case study. J. voc. educ. 

L e, Bombay, 1955, 2, 90-94.—A completed 8- 

Шеге vocational counseling case where emphasis 

Rot ced on personality factors, psychological tests 

Ot being introduced until the third session, and where 

е arrived at his own decisions.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

- Mukherjee, Bishwa Nath. (Paina U. 

Che place of interest inventories in voca- 

55 guidance. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 

39, 2, 59-62. —USA studies are cited to caution 

confusing interest inventory scores with 

with Ог aptitude measures. Especially is this needed 

th high school students where vocational interest 

res have been shown to be unstable. The prac- 

| NSE of commencing a counseling interview with dis- 
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cussion of interest inventory data, often done to 
secure rapport, is unwise; it would be better to lead 
off with ability test scores—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


3028. Reed, Harold J. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Schls.) Disseminating occupational in- 
formation in Los Angeles County. Personn, Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 389-392.—A study of 38 high schools 
and 10 junior high schools indicates that the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information has become an in- 
tegral part of the school program, with a definite 
trend toward the use of teachers rather than coun- 
selors. Tests of intelligence, interest, and achieve- 
ment are used frequently, but measures of personality 
and aptitude are used much less often than is justi- 
fied.—G. S. Speer. 


3029. Shah, R. B. Neurotic determinants in oc- 
cupational choice. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 
1955, 2, 70-73.—A Bombay (India) psychoanalyst 
cites an illustrative case where neurotic needs inter- 
fered with plans for marriage and realistic occupa- 
tional choice, The author stresses the concept of 
work and ideas regarding vocational choice are in- 
tertwined with unconscious urges—W. L. Barnette, 


Jr. 

030. Srivastava, Ramesh Chandra. Salient fac- 
tors in vocational guidance. J. voc. educ, Guid- 
ance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 63-69.—A general article dis- 
cussing 7 factors (as intelligence, physique, per- 
sonality, etc.) important in vocational guidance. 
Each of these factors is discussed in light of 6 char- 
acteristics (measurable, related to job performance, 
etc.). In India adequate measurement of interests, 
special aptitudes, personality is scarce; the guidance 
counselor can, however, utilize estimates of intelli- 
gence, achievement and family background factors 
with some certainty; these 3 factors may also be used 
to classify jobs into functional groups.—W. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr. 


3031. Steffülre, Buford. (Los Angeles sepe City 
Schis.) Vocational aspiration and level of inter- 
est scores on the Lee Thorpe Occupational Inter- 
est Inventory. Personn, Guid. J., 1955, 33, 385- 
388.—The scores of 1232 male high school seniors 
on the Level of Interest section of the Lee-Thorpe 
Occupational Interest Inventory were compared with 
the student's vocational objectives. It is concluded 
the Level of Interest is related to vocational aspira- 
tion level, and furnishes a rough index of the direction 
and extent of the student's aspiration as expressed 
through the selection of a vocational objective.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3032. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp. Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Vocational guidance. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 2, 103-107.—The vocational counseling 
procedures in the rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric 
patients are described. The program includes voca- 
tional evaluation based upon prehospital work, social 
history, personal adjustment, interviews, and a bat- 
tery of tests. Individual and group counseling are 
performed, and referrals are made to agencies for job 
placement. The veteran is followed up after his dis- 
charge from the hospital. Training functions, re- 
search needs, and new areas for development are 
noted.—M. M. Reece. 


(See also abstracts 3431, 3447, 3485) 
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3033. Aldrich, C. Knight. Psychiatry for the 
family physician. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Blakiston Division, 1955. ix, 276 p. 
$5.75.—A survey providing an initial background in 
psychodynamics for the medical student and practic- 
ing physician. Part I discusses the effect of illness 
on the patient's emotional equilibrium. Part II, the 
major part, is a step by step outline of emotional 
growth and development. Part III covers those 
methods of diagnosis and treatment that the family 
physician can adapt to his own use. Diagrams. 
Chapter summaries.  133-item  bibliography.—D. 
Prager. 


3034. Allers, Rudolf. (Georgetown U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Psychiatry and the role of personal 
belief. In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and mod- 
ern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 31-62.—Despite the 
lack of statistics on the matter there is probably an 
important relation between philosophical outlook or 
world view and incidence of mental illness. Сег- 
tainly metaphysical and religious matters are more 
than mere symptoms and pose very real problems in 
psychotherapy. If neutrality is only tolerance for 
superstition in the therapist’s mind it may be enough 
to make the patient uncertain and thus raise new 
conflicts. Adjustment and conformity are too shal- 
low to be real therapeutic goals. Self-expression, 
giving are terms which are more relevant to such 
goals.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


3035. Bergler, Edmund. A contribution to the 
multiple meaning of psychogenic phenomena. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 168-171.—Every symp- 
tom has many meanings. Identical symptoms may 
have completely different meanings.—D. Prager. 

3036. Blain, Daniel; Appel, Kenneth E., Schef- 
len, Albert E, & Robinson, Robert L. The cur- 
rent picture of mental health and psychiatry in 
the U.S.: pertinent statistics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 53-54.—Facts and figures are made avail- 
able to the psychiatrist for presentation to the public 
so that it may appreciate the situation and develop 
constructive plans. Such tables as the following in- 
dicate the type of information offered: extent and 
cost of social illness in U.S., comparative expenditures 
for research and the need for personnel in mental 
hospitals.—N. H. Pronko. 


3037. Braceland, Francis J. (Ed.) (Institute of 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) Faith, reason and mod- 
ern psychiatry; sources for a synthesis. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy, 1955. xv, 310 p. $6.00.—In 
Part I the editor and 4 other psychiatrists offer 
fundamental perspectives on the problem of man's 
situation as it emerges from the clinical study. The 
status of clinical psychiatry is reviewed in chapter 1 
by the editor to show how psychiatry endeavors to 
cope with its share of the afflictions of humanity. In 
Part II a philosopher, an anthropologist, a medical 
historian and a theologian consider the nature of 
man. Each contribution is separately abstracted in 
this issue. 
2796, 2993, 3034, 3111.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


3038. Davidowitz, J., Browne-Mayers, A. N. 
Kohl, R., Welch, L., & Hayes, R. (Payne Whitney 
Psychiat. Clin., New York.) An electromyographic 
study of muscular tension. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 


See 30: 1832, 1855, 2663, 2729, 2776, . 
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85-94.—Electromyographic potentials were recorded 
from the flexor and extensor muscles of the forearms 
in 14 tense psychiatric patients and 14 non-tense nor- 
mal controls during the performance of a simple, 
nonstressful voluntary motor task. The experimental 
task consisted of two trials of pressing a pushbutton 
on the 10th beat of a metronome. The patients pro- 
duced greater amounts of extensor and flexor residual 
(post-pushing) potentials than did the normals. 
More patients than normals produced anticipatory po- 
tentials (while awaiting the 10th beat). More pa- 
tients than normals produced relatively high levels of 
potentials in the left arm while pushing with the right 
hand.—R. W. Husband. 

3039. Eysenck, Н. J. (U. London, Eng.) Psy- 
chiatric diagnosis as a psychological and statistical 
problem. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 3-17.—This is a 
report of an experimental test of two theories re- 
garding the relation between neuroses and psychoses, 
Scores for normal, neurotic, and psychotic Ss on 
four objective performance tests were subjected to 
canonical variate analysis. The analysis gave strong 
support to the view that neurotic and psychotic dis- | 
orders lie along different and independent dimensions, 
contrary to the Freudian view. Some implications 
are discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 


3040. Fisher, Thais M., & Stevenson, Ian. The 
use of home visits in teaching psychological atti- 
tudes to medical students. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30 
(4), 203-214.—An exposition and preliminary evalu- 
ation of a supervised home visit program in teaching , 
psychiatry to junior medical students. Through ob- 
servation of the interaction of a psychotic patient’s 
family, with cooperative teaching support by the so- 
cial worker, the student’s own anxieties are reduced 
and his understanding of the patient promoted.—J. 
T. Cowles. 


3041. Frank, Richard L., & Kanzer, Mark. 
Psychoanalysis. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 529-540.— 
The recent contributions to psychoanalytic literature 
reviewed range from books about the founder to 
theoretical and experimental studies that reflect de- 
velopments in psychoanalytic theory and practice. 
70 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3042. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, М. Y-) 
New light on lunacy. J. hum. Relat., 1954, 3, 70- 
75.—From data gathered by the Ohio Department of 
Public Welfare, differential rates and characteristic 
disorders were found among men in varying occupa- 
tional categories. Rather than being causally related 
in some simple fashion, it is contended that both oc- 
cupational choice and mental disorder arise from su 
underlying factors as education, intelligence, race, am 
religion. Further, the social status correlates of 0С- 
cupation are seen to be highly relevant to rate 0 
disorder ; since society takes the view that “. . . those 
men who do not hold decent jobs and do not earn 
decent wages to support their families are not men 
at all, it is again not difficult to see why these latter 
men have the highest rates of mental illness . ; * 
(and) seek to escape from themselves by excessive 
drinking or by attempting to reassert their таппоо 
in promiscuous sex relations."—E. P. Hollander. i 

3043. Frumkin, Robert М. (U. Buffalo, N. Ү.) 
Race and major mental disorders: a research поќе. { 
J. Negro Educ., 1954, 23, 97-98—“. . . there is 4 
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racial subgroup differential in the rates of first ad- 
missions to Ohio State mental hospitals which is in- 
versely related to the factors of income, occupational 
prestige, education, and socio-economic status.” The 
high prevalence of mental illness among Negroes as 
compared to Whites seems, therefore, to be a func- 
tion of the low status of the Negro rather than some 
biological or genetic difference due to "race."—R. 
М. Frumkin. 


3044. Harriman, Philip L. Abnormal psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 355-374.—The roots of abnormal 
psychology are traced out in the study of occultism 
and psychical research, of religious experiences and 
legal practices and contributions from literature to 
abnormal psychology and vice-versa are considered. 
The notion is developed that psychopathology has 
gradually supplanted the discipline formerly known 
as abnormal psychology. Various contemporary view- 
points are treated.—N. H. Pronko. 


3045. Hertz, Philip E., Nadas, Endre & Wojt- 
kowski, Henry. Cushing’s syndrome and its man- 
agement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 144-145.— 
A case of a 23-year-old male with Cushing’s syndrome 
is discussed, in which a schizophrenic-like picture de- 
layed proper diagnosis. A final treatment consisting 
of adrenalectomy resulted in complete remission of 
all physical and mental symptoms.—N. H. Pronko. 


3046. Hollingshead, A. B., Ellis, R., & Kirby, E. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social mobility and 
mental illness. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 577-584. 


_ 3047. Jones, Maxwell. (Belmont Hosp., Surrey, 
Eng.) Social psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 23, 245.—Abstract. 


‚3048. Kinross-Wright, Vernon.  Chlorproma- 
zine treatment of mental disorders. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 111, 907-912—An unselected group of 
admissions to the psychiatric service of a general 
hospital and a lesser number of outpatients, 95 in all, 
were administered chlorpromazine. Results showing 
the number in remission, much improved, slightly im- 
proved and unchanged and undesirable reactions to 
the drug are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3049. Kline, Nathan S, & Jacob, Gunther M. 
Use of Pacatal (N-methylpiperidyl- (3) -methyl- 
phenothiazine) in psychiatric patients. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 63. 


. 3050. Mandelbaum, David G. Psychiatry in mil- 
itary society—I. Hum. Org., 1954, 13(3), 5-15.— 
Socio-environmental factors in military life associated 
with psychiatric disability are reviewed and include: 
neurotic predisposition, mental dullness, duration of 
combat experience, type of treatment, incidence in 
various national armies, branches of service and 
ranks, 6l-item bibliography.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

. 3051. Mandelbaum, David G. Psychiatry in mil- 
itary society—II. Hum. Org., 1955, 13(4), 19-25.— 
The final section of this article indicates that psychi- 
atrists in military service became more aware of the 
social context of their therapy, in particular under- 
Stood the importance of group solidarity and the 
group role of the individual as factors in neurosis. 
29 references. (See 30: 3050.) —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3052. Myers, Jerome K., & Schaffer, Leslie. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social stratification 
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and psychiatric practice: A study of an out-patient 
clinic. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 307-310. 

3053. Noyes, Arthur P. Presidential address. 

Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 1-7.—After reviewing 
the affairs of the American Psychiatric Association, 
consideration is.given to the psychiatrist’s need of an 
acquaintance with the humanities without which he 
becomes a mere craftsman and with which he is more 
capable of achieving an empathy that will provide an 
understanding of the basic emotional needs of others 
and a capacity for imaginatively re-creating the pa- 
tient’s past.—N. Н. Pronko. 
- 3054. Overholser, Winfred. Forensic psychi- 
atry. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 472-474.—A variety of 
medico-legal problems as they pertain to psychiatry is 
considered in this review of recent contributions to 
the field. 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3055. Peretz, Dwight I., Smythies, John R., & 
Gibson, William C. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C.) А new hallucinogen: 3,45-tri- 
methoxyphenyl-f-aminopropane with notes on the 
stroboscopic phenomenon. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
317-329.—Structural perceptual aspects of the hallu- 
cinations produced from light from the stroboscope 
under the non-toxic central nervous system stimulant 
are reported—W. L. Wilkins. 

3056. Peterson, Donald B. The psychiatric 
operation, Army Forces, Far East, 1950—53. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 23-28.—A statistical analysis 
of, and comments on, psychiatric operation in the 
Korean conflict is presented with the intention of 
showing that “loss of awareness of military psy- 
chiatric principles may be already occurring, and that 
only frequent rereading of the experiences of the past, 
with understanding of their validity, will preserve 
this knowledge of concepts and techniques, for which, 
so far, there is no substitute.” —N. H. Pronko. 


3057. Preston, Robert A. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) A chaplain looks at psychiatry. 
Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 1-7.—(See 24: 5843.) 

3058. Rames, Eugene D., & Simon, Werner. 
The rapid intravenous glucose tolerance test in 
psychiatric patients. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 74, 40-45.—Study of 30 male psycho- 
neurotic and 14 male schizophrenic Ss indicated the 
former to differ significantly from normal control Ss 
in mean rate of removal of excess glucose from the 
blood. This is believed related to the greater degree 
of anxiety in the neurotic Ss than in the schizophrenic 
where the difference is not significant. The value of 
this test in clinical research is described.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3059. Santucci, Peter S., & Winokur, George. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Brainwashing as: 
a factor in psychiatric illness: a heuristic ap-. 
proach. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
11-16.—4 case reports, based on interview of former 
Korean POWs, are presented. The effectiveness of 
brainwashing is discussed within the framework of 
learning theory, primarily Pavlovian.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

3060. Schuurman, С. J. Grondpatronen van 
psychische ontsporing. (Basic patterns of psycho- 
logical deviation.) Arnhem: Van Loghum Slaterus, 
1955. 126 p.—Starting from the viewpoint of depth 
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psychology, the author argues that the psychological 
characteristics of mental patients are fundamentally 
only an extreme elaboration of general basic deviation 
patterns. These patterns represent. special forms of 
ego processes which are at the root of all mental 
disturbances. The polarity of fear and need, and also 
that of self and environment, which represents the 
more fundamental polarity of egotism-erotism, are 
discussed, and the consequences of the theory of ego 
processes are presented. Finally, some examples are 
given of the application of the author’s theory to typi- 
cal cases of mental disturbance.—R. Н. Houwink. 
3061. Semrad, Elvin V., Standish, Christopher 
T., Watson, Paul, & Solomon, Harry. In Spiegel, 
Е. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 426-463.—The range of topics considered in 
this review of 427 references is indicated in the fol- 
lowing subject headings: schizophrenic reactions; 
clinical studies; psychopathology; somatic studies; 
affective reactions; organic reactions ; drug addictions 
and drug psychoses; geriatrics; hospital administra- 
tion and military and civilian defense.—N. H. Pronko. 
3062. Smith, Harvey L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Psychiatry: a social institution in 
process. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 310-316.— Psychiatry 
is studied through the method of social institutional 
analysis and the suggestion is made that useful com- 
parative data could be provided by similar studies of 
other occupations and professions.—4. R. Howard. 

3063. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, Vol. X. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1955. xiv, 645 р. $10.00.—The purpose 
of this annual volume (of which the pertinent chap- 
ters are abstracted separately elsewhere in this issue) 
is to review a total of over 14,000 papers which reflect 
developments in the field of neurology and psychiatry 
and their basic foundations and clinical ramifications. 
About one-third of the space is devoted to clinical 
neurology, one-third to clinical psychiatry and about 
one-third to both neurology and the basic sciences.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

.9064. Stürup, Georg К. А problem of simula- 
tion in modern legal psychiatry. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 343-350.—Capital punishment does 
not exist in Denmark since 1930 and the last execu- 
tion was in 1892. Special legal enactments re-intro- 
duced capital punishment for severe quisling activities 
during the German occupation. Psychiatrists were 
called upon to determine whether any of the potential 
subjects for execution had been afflicted with a mental 
disease at the time of their crimes. This placed very 
great stress on the psychiatrist. The author, if faced 
with such problems in the future, would prefer to 
leave this field of work and dissuade others from ex- 
posing themselves to the personal stress involved in 
these activities —D. Prager. 

3065. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mitte on Mental Health. Legislation affecting 
psychiatric treatment. Fourth report . . . World 
Hith Org. tech. Rep. Ser., 1955, No. 98, 25 p.— 
'This fourth report of the Expert Committee on Men- 
tal Health finds that "legislation concerning the men- 
tally ill has not kept pace with advances in therapy." 
Present legislation is reviewed and criticized in terms 
of the requirements of professional treatment, person- 

nel, and community facilities. Considerable attention 
is devoted to the problem of the “unwilling patient. 
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When it is necessary to compel a patient to submit 
himself to treatment, the law must attempt to safe- 
guard the liberty of the individual as well as pro- 
vide for his compulsory treatment and to protect so- 
ciety and the patient himself against the possible 
effects of his illness.” Briefly discussed are the 
legislative problems raised by the mentally subnormal, 
epileptics, alcoholics, and old people.—J. C. Franklin. 

3066. Zilboorg, Gregory. Newest trends in 
forensic psychiatry. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 704.—Abstract. 

3067. Zilboorg, Gregory. Recurrent trends in 
relation to psychopathology. Acta Psychol., 1955, 
11, 122-123.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1893, 1939, 1979, 2009, 2576, 
2719, 2726, 3340, 3545, 3567) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3068. Alford, A. F. (Ministry Educ., London, 
Eng.) Mental health despite mental retardation. 
Lancet, 1955, 268(6877), 1233-1235.—The author 
stresses the importance of understanding the mentally 
retarded and how significant this is in the develop- 
ment of those mental processes that make for adjust- 
ment to familial environment and within society. 
Parents, the public, and employers have assumed the 
attitude that mental retardation means uselessness and 
worthlessness. The author points out that “sym- 
pathy,” “understanding,” “acceptance,” and a willing- 
ness to help play major roles in whether or not in- 
tellectual potential is ever developed, or “introspective 
emotional disturbance or aggressive antisocial be- 
havior” occurs.—4. A. Kramish. 

3069. Allen, Gordon, & Kallmann, Franz J. (N. 
Y. State Psychiatric Inst., New York.) Frequency 
and types of mental retardation in twins. Amer. J. 
hum. Genet., 1955, 7, 15-20.—A study of mentally 
retarded twins, including 601 index cases represent- 
ing 478 multiple births, revealed that twins consti- 
tuted 3.1% of all admissions, compared with about 2% 
of twins expected in the general population of N. Y. 
State. In each major diagnostic category listed 
(i.e., undifferentiated, familial, mongolism, cranial 
anomaly, cerebral palsy, post-infectional, & post- 
traumatic) concordance with respect to certified men- 
tal deficiency was more frequent in same-sex than in 
opposite-sex twin pairs. For some categories con- 
cordance was found only in same-sex pairs.—S. 
Schoonover. 


3070. Bredmose, G. V., & Christensen, Erna. 
Value of brain microscopy for the clinic of the 
various forms of mental deficiency. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 91-106.—Of 88 mental defectives, 4 
were cases of congenital mental deficiency, 36 were 
acquired mental deficiency, and 7 mental defectives 
were without histological evidence of congenital or 
acquired changes in the brain. Birth anoxia goes 
with severe degrees of mental deficiency. There 15 
need for increased obstetrical prophylaxis. Operative 
therapy in cases of Dandy-Walker’s syndrome is dis- 
cussed.—D. Prager. 

3071. Fitzpatrick, Е. К. (Botleys Park Hosp. 
Chertsey, Surrey, Eng.) An investigation bearing 
on the laws relating to feeblemindedness, and their 
application. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 117- 
122.—Comparison of the mental capacity and social 
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adequacy of 40 male patients between the ages of 16- 
30 who were certified as feebleminded 20 or more 
years ago with a similar group recently admitted pro- 
vides a basis for assessing possible widening of the 
working concept of feeblemindedness. Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale IQs of the old 
group average significantly higher than those of the 
new patients, indicating that the Mental Deficiency 
Act has not been extended. Social background shows 
no striking changes, although the greater number of 
wage-earners in the recent group is noted, probably 
reflecting the different economic conditions of the 
two eras.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3072. Gosling, R. Н. (National Hosp. Nerv. Dis., 
Queen Square, London, Eng.) The association of 
dementia with radiologically demonstrated cere- 
bral atrophy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 
18, 129-133—“In routine clinical practice at least 
85% of 68 cases of unexplained dementia in later life 
showed evidence of cerebral atrophy in the air en- 
cephalogram. In 213 air encephalograms performed 
in the investigation of cases without dementia 11% 
showed an unexplained cerebral atrophy, and these 
were most commonly associated with epilepsy of late 
onset. Features of the air encephalogram that sug- 
gest an associated dementia are cortical sulci greater 
than 0.5 cm., air trapped in the insular region, and 
enlargement of the lateral ventricles particularly 
marked in the region of the trigone.”—M. L. Simmel. 


3073. Gutiérrez, José P. La memoria topográfica 
en los anormales mentales. (Topographic memory 
in mentally abnormal.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 399-423.—The ability to re- 
member the positions of points in space was measured 
by manipulating points on the perimeter of a linear 
geometrical pattern. An overall score on this “test” 
together with a coefficient of precision was obtained 
for normal subjects as well as for blind, mentally 
retarded, and epileptics of various degrees of de- 
ficiency, Results indicate that such scores can be 
analyzed to recognize existing disturbances with some 
good clues as to the immediate causes of the abnor- 
malities —R. О. Peterson. 

3074. Johnson, G. Orville. (Syracuse U., N. У.) 

roviding for the mentally retarded with realistic 
self-understanding. Voc. Guid. Quart., 1955, 3, 67— 
69.—The author states the objective of an educational 
Program for the mentally handicapped: ". . . eventual 
Occupational adequacy or independence, social compe- 
tence . . . and personal adequacy. .. . The schools 
have a unique opportunity to provide encouragement 
and to promote . . . growth over a relatively long 
Period of time.” Schools should “. . . apply the con- 
Cept of developmental growth towards adjustable 
adulthood." The mentally handicapped “. . . must be 
gradually introduced into adult society so that they 
can make the transition from the protected home and 
cues environment easily and use the self-evaluative 
echniques with their vocational and community as- 
Sociations and requirements effectively.” —F. A. 

hitehouse, 

3075. Komai, Taku; Kishimoto, Ken'ichi, & 
tb Yasunosuke. Genetic study of micro- 
Co aly based on Japanese material. Amer. J. hum. 
nian? 1955, 7, 51-65.—An analysis of 143 cases of 
3 dy cephaly belonging to 78 sibships found in Japan 

Heated: (1) 44.8% of the microcephalics were 
' 
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progeny of first-cousin matings, (2) microcephaly was 
due to a recessive autosomal gene, (3) a significantly 
higher percentage of males than females was found 
among the microcephalics, (4) neither birth order nor 
mother’s age appeared to affect the relative incidence 
of microcephaly, (5) rate of mutation of the gene for 
microcephaly came close to mutation rates estimated 
by researchers for other rare congenital diseases. 55 
references.—S. M. Schoonover. 


3076. Liessens, P. Etat mental et psychisme 
dans la maladie de Hurler (gargoylisme). (Mental 
state and psychic processes in Hurler's disease (gar- 
goylism).) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 230-238.—Intel- 
ligence level in gargoylism is quite variable, ranging 
from profound idiocy to normality. There is a rough 
parallelism between age at onset of the disorder and 
the degree of intellectual deficit, the early developing 
cases showing the most severe retardation.—4. L. 
Benton. 

3077. Nolte, Erwin, & Ross, Werner. (Mlling- 
strasse 28, Kiel, Germany.) Zur Diagnose der Im- 
bezillitat. (Concerning the diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 12-17.— This is the second and final 
article (see 29: 7492) dealing with diagnostic criteria 
for true mental deficiency. The results of a study 
using high, low, and questionably mentally deficient 
boys and girls are discussed. The object of the study 
was to ascertain whether there are significant differ- 
ences in efficiency of performance and manner of ap- 
proach to a given task between the 3 groups. The 
conclusion was drawn that mentally deficient group- 
ings should not be established on the basis of test 
results alone. 43 references.—E. Schwerin. 

3078. Satter, George. (Train. School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Psychometric scatter among mentally re- 
tarded and normal children. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1955, 52, 63-68.—Scatter scores on Stanford-Binet, 
Chicago PMA, Vineland Social Maturity and Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests are reported for normal 
children age 7 and familial, organic, and unexplained 
mentally defectives. Although the four measures of 
scatter are independent, the familials show less scatter 
than the organics, except on the PMA—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3079. Solomon, Paul. (Myles Standish State 
Sch., Taunton, Mass.) Differential Rorschach 
scores of successfully and unsuccessfully placed 
mental defectives. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 294— 
297.— "Rorschach tests were administered to 52 men- 
tal defectives prior to their placement in the com- 
munity. Of these 30 were able to adjust to extra- 
mural living. Five Rorschach scoring factors: б) 
maturity of location scores, (2) number of Р, (3) 
presence of H, (4) F% and (5) response to color 
were considered as indicators of community adjust- 
ment potential of mental defectives. Within this 
group of 52, presence of human contact was the most 
significant factor in differentiating the records of 
those successfully and unsuccessfully placed. Number 
of P and number of Good D responses approached sig- 
nificance.” —L. В. Heathers. 

3080. Stull, C. Edward. (Southbury Training 
Sch., Conn.) The psychological aspects of mental 
deficiency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1955, 52, 69-75.—Ad- 
justment difficulties of the mentally retarded must be 
diagnosed and evaluated in the light of the social 
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system in which the individual must adjust. Mental 
defectives are as complex as other people and a multi- 
disciplinary diagnosis involving both physician and 
psychologist is necessary, so that physical, intellectual 
and emotional resources and handicaps are consid- 


ered.—W. L. Wilkins. 
(See also abstracts 3330, 3423) 
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3081. Allen, Edward B., & Prout, Curtis T. 
Alcoholism. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 510-521.—The 
majority of the 50 references reviewed are concerned 
with personality and social studies of alcoholism and 
modifications in its treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 

82. Bakwin, Harry. Disturbed sexual be- 
avior in children and adolescents. /. Pediat., 
1955, 46, 729-730.—Social and psychiatric causes of 
disturbed sexual behavior in children and adolescents 
are discussed.—M. C. Templin. 

3083. Balint, Michael. Friendly expanses—hor- 
rid empty spaces. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
225-241.—Two poles of reactions towards impair- 
ment of security can be observed. One looks on ex- 
panses as friendly and courts danger for the thrill of 
overcoming a threat which can be handled. The other 
considers spaces as horridly threatening. The ex- 
pansive person is apt to be self reliant; he denies his 
need of external objects for support. The fearful 
person looks about for supportive objects upon which 
to cling. Psychoanalytical theory is apt to favor the 
clinging adjustment.—G. Elias. 

3084. Batchelor, I. R. C. Management and 
prognosis of suicidal attempts in old age. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 291-293.—Of 40 cases of attempted 
suicide over 60, 33 suffered from depressive states. 
Of these, 20 recovered. Five of the original group 
later committed suicide—R. С. Kuhlen. 

3085. Bendel, R. The modified Szondi Test in 
male homosexuality. I. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 226— 
227.—A brief discussion of Laszlo’s modification of 
the Szondi Test (the L-Test) is presented, emphasiz- 
ing that the L-Test can be administered in one hour 
and is useful in the diagnosis of homosexuality. 
Seven manifest and three “borderline” cases are pre- 
sented. The results showed 9 cases with homosexual 
traits, in 6 of which “there is a great probability of 
homosexuality.” The syndromes of Szondi can be 
entirely demonstrated in none of the 10 cases. Never- 
theless the method is very useful for diagnostic pur- 
poses.—H. D. Arbitman. 

3086. Berna, Jacques. Kinderanalyse eines Ag- 
gressiven. (Analysis of an aggressive child.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 172-189.— Description of the 
active analysis of a 514 year old hyperaggressive boy 
with discussion of dynamics. The particular analyst 
was able to enter into the play sphere of the child, 
spontaneously feeling and showing his own anxiety, 
fear and fondness, meeting the boy “in the magic 
world of the child.” At the same time this activity 
was contained within certain limits. When the boy 
had “lived out” his self-protective aggressiveness suf- 
ficiently, he could begin to accept his liking for the 
analyst and those others with whom he had earlier 

feared positive contact. Analysis of the mother fol- 
lowed that of the child.—E. W. Eng. 
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3087. Birch, L. В. (U. Sheffield, Eng.) The in- 
cidence of nail biting among school children. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 123-128.—Examination 
of the hands of some 4000 children by their teachers 
reveals that 51% can be classified as nail biters, with 
17% in the “severe” and 15% in the “moderate” 
category. Boys are more frequently involved than 
are girls. The incidence of nail biting increases to a 
maximum near 12 years, remains steady for a short 
period, and then falls off. Frequency of this be- 
havior seems to vary with the type of school. The 
conditions under which nail biting occurs are varied. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

3088. Branfman, Theodore, & Bergler, Edmund. 
(251 Central Park West, New York.) Psychology 
of “perfectionism”. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 9-15.— 
Perfectionism is not a trait peculiar to obsessive- 
compulsive people. It may actually be more typical of 
certain orally regressed neurotics. Perfectionism is a 
better rationalization than the acceptance of psychic 
masochism. It is but “one of the mechanisms with 
which the . . . unconscious ego tries to escape the 
superego’s torture, only to be hoisted with its own 
petard. The self-torturing results are difficult to 
overlook.”—W. A. Varvel. 

3089. Cargnello, Danilo, & Della Beffa, Angelo. 
(Psichiatric Hosp. Sondrio, Italy.) L'illusione del 
sosio. (The illusion of tally.) Arch. Psicol, Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 173-201.— The tally illusion (illusion 
de sosie, or misidentification and non-recognition ) 
refers to the syndrome formulated by Capgras. The 
patient is unable to recognize a person well known to 
him; he recognizes however the physical character- 
istics of that person and for this reason is convinced 
that he is in the presence of the tally of that person. 
The tally experience is described in terms of three 
components: the patient who has the experience, the 
alter, the person previously known to the patient but 
misidentified and unrecognized in its personal identity, 
and the alius, the one whom the patient indicates as 
the tally of the alter. Two clinical cases presenting 
this syndrome are analyzed in detail from a psycho- 
pathological and anthropo-phenomenological point of 
view. The study is supplemented with considerations 
concerning the relationships between psychoanalysis 
and anthropoanalytical psychopathology. English, 
French, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

3090. Cattell, James P. The holiday syndrome. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 39-43.—The holiday syn- 
drome comprises diffuse anxiety, helplessness, pos- 
sessiveness, irritability, nostalgia or bitterness about 
holidays of youth, depression, and a wish for magic 
cure. It occurs from a few days before Thanksgiving 
to a few days after New Year’s in those who have 
few or no well established relations outside the family, 
a very ambivalent relationship with present family, 
and a history of disruption of family constellation 
with divorce or parental demise—D. Prager. 

3091. Cory, Donald Webster. Homosexuality in 
prison. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 137-140.—The thesis 
is developed that “a pattern of prison life that leads 
to a homosexual pattern in post-prison life becomes 
an unfortunate and . . . an unnecessary concomitant 
of confinement.” Suggestions are made for the con- 
trol of the problem.—L. A. Pennington. 

3092. Critchley, MacDonald. The idea of а 
presence. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 155-168.— 
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Medical literature is scanty and unrewarding. The 
idea of a presence ordinarily constitutes a sort of 
rudimentary hallucination. There is every gradation 
between a feeling “as if" a presence were in the 
vicinity thru an intermediate stage of confident belief 
in the existence of an invisible, inaudible, and intan- 
gible entity up to finally an actual, visual, auditory, or 
tactile hallucination. 18 references—D. Prager. 

3093. Ditman, Keith S., & Blinn, Kenneth A. 
Sleep levels in enuresis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 913-920.—Nocturnal enuresis was found to occur 
at any level of sleep. In adults, it occurs mostly dur- 
ing physiological wakefulness and is diagnosed as a 
dissociative reaction. An electrographic method for 
diagnostic use in enuresis is suggested. This method 
may also be used in studying the relationships of sleep, 
dreams, anxiety, enuresis and the formation of dis- 
sociative states. 21 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3094. Ellis, Albert. Are homosexuals neces- 
sarily neurotic? One, 1955, 3(4), 8-12.—“. . . if 
we mean by ‘homosexual’ an individual whose sex 
desires are exclusively oriented toward the members 
of his (or her) own sex, or who is incapable of en- 
joying sex participation except with a member of his 
(or her) own sex, then there can be little doubt that 
all such homosexuals are, and necessarily are, neu- 
тойс.” This is qualified by statements indicating that 
if the term “homosexual” is applied to individuals who 
practice homosexual activities for only a short time 
during their lives, or who practice homosexual ac- 
tivities along with heterosexual activities, such indi- 
viduals are not necessarily neurotic—H. D. Arbit- 
man, 

» 3095. Finn, Michael H. P. A note on a waking 

blank stage" analogous to Isakower's phenome- 
non, the dream screen, and blank dreams. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1955, 42, 99-103.— The waking blank stage 
is consciously self-induced for infantile satiation and 
peace, and for defense against depression arising from 
erotic fantasies and external stress. It represents a 
protecting, comforting, breast or past sensations at 
the breast conjured up if unacceptable fantasies 
threaten to engulf the patient—D. Prager. 

3096. Freeman, Thomas. Clinical and theoreti- 
Cal observations on male homosexuality. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal 1955, 36, 335-347.—Case material is 
Offered in support of Freud's view that there is 
nothing specific about the psychological factors to be 
found in male homosexuality. The “masculine pro- 
test” found in male homosexuals has the defensive 
function of defending them against passive femininity. 

he homosexual may or may not have an intact ego. 
21 references.—G. Elias. 

3097. Graham, David T. Cutaneous vascular re- 
actions in Raynaud’s disease and in states of hos- 
tility, anxiety, and depression. Psychosom. Med., 
1955, 17, 200-207.—Changes in the capillaries, 
venules, and arterioles of forearm in each of 19 pa- 
tients at times of emotional reaction during interview 
Showed hostility associated with constriction of ar- 
terioles and increased tone of the minute vessels. 

pression was "associated with constriction . . . 
and decreased tone of minute vessels.” These and 
Other findings are discussed from the dynamic view- 
Point.—L. A. Pennington. 

3098. Haines, William H. Homosexuality. J. 
soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 132-140.—A plan is described by 
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which this problem can be controlled within the 
prison. One aspect of this approach is psychotherapy. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3099. Henry, George W. (Cornell U. Med. Sch., 
New York.) Punishment. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 
6(55), 31-42.—There is no hormone therapy or physi- 
cal treatment by which the habitual homosexual can 
be cured. And yet there are few sex variants who 
cannot be helped in their adjustment to society. The 
outcome is most favorable for those who have a sin- 
cere desire to change, and a reasonable degree of 
economic and social security. Punishment does not 
prove to be a helpful aid to rehabilitation. А case 
study is presented in support of this viewpoint.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

3100. Hodge, James R. (U. Hosp., Cleveland, 
O.) The passive-dependent versus the passive- 
aggressive personality. U. S. Armed Forces med. 
J., 1955, 6, 84—90.—''Both syndromes belong to what 
psychiatrists call personality disorders or character 
disorders. These terms imply a course of develop- 
ment from early childhood to the present time, a logi- 
cal progression of events from one point to another, 
so that the current appearance is the result of a char- 
acteristic life history. The character disorder, then, 
has progressed and become fixed in a rigid structure 
over a period of years, and represents an adaptation 
of the person to his environment, or a philosophy of 
life." Two character sketches are included.—G. H. 
Crampton. 

3101. Holmes, Thomas H., & Ripley, Herbert S. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Experimental studies 
on anxiety reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
921-929.—Stress-induced anxiety, occurring naturally 
or experimentally produced, is presented in a number 
of varied cases in order to show the relevance of 
anxiety to man’s attempt at maintaining homeostasis, 
upset of which provokes adaptive reactions meant to 
restore the equilibrium within the body and between 
the body’s internal and external environment. 63 
references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3102. Kamin, Leon J. Bindra, Dalbir; Clark, 
James W., & Waksberg, Helene. (McGill U., 
Montreal, P.Q., Can.) The interrelations among 
some behavioural measures of anxiety. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 79-83.—For a dimensional analysis 
of "anxiety," intercorrelations were found between 
the number of false reactions and the latency of each 
S's responses on a conditioned discrimination task, 
pain tolerance, time estimation, and manifest anxiety 
on the Taylor Scale. The significant correlations are 
explained in terms of two unrelated variables: avoid- 
ance tendency and general arousal under stress.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

3103. Karpman, Ben. Dream life in a case of 
pyromania. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 44-60.— 
There is strong emphasis on color in the dreams. 
There are many dreams of magic. There are dreams 
repeated 3 to 15 times in one night almost without 
variation. Apart from these 3 features, the 189 
dreams are those we find in the average case of neu- 
rosis.—D. Prager. 

3104. Krauweel H. J. (Consultatiebureau voor 
Alcoholisme, Amsterdam, Netherlands.) "The public 
care of alcoholics in the Netherlands. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 295-312.— Described are the 
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13 consultation bureaus founded and managed by pri- 
vate societies but supported by public funds, their 
organization and facilities, the care given the al- 
coholic, relations to Alcoholics Anonymous, and edu- 
caitonal and economic aspects.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3105. Lacey, John I. Conditioned autonomic 
responses in the experimental study of anxiety. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 137-138.—Abstract. 

3106. Lacey, John I., Smith, Robert L., & Green, 
Arnold. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) 
Use of conditioned autonomic responses in the 
study of anxiety. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 208- 
217.—By using the Taylor Anxiety Scale in selection 
of college Ss and by having each chain associate for 
15 sec. to each of 40 stimulus words (after 1 of which 
electric shock was applied to the arm), it was found 
the S’s autonomic responses (skin resistance, digital 
blood flow, heart rate) in the rest interval showed un- 
conscious anticipation of shock. This reaction rapidly 
generalized to other words with similar connotations. 
The conditioning curves of unaware (Experiment 1) 
and aware (Experiment 2) Ss differed sharply. 
“Low anxiety Ss condition better but generalize less 
... the possibilities of using conditioning in the 
study of unconscious emotional problems are... 
considerable.” These and other results are discussed 
in relation to the experimental study of clinical con- 
cepts. 19 references—L. A. Pennington. 

3107. Laszlo, Carl. Notes on various phe- 
nomena in male homosexuality. Int. J. Sexol., 
1955, 8, 220-225.—Twenty-four “symptoms” are listed 
which may be helpful in therapy and prognosis. On 
the basis of what is known about male homosexuality, 
classification is suggested as to (1) normal “bisex- 
ual” forms, predominantly homo- or hetero-eroticism ; 
(2) inverts; (3) narcissistic estranged; (4) neurotic 
forms; (5) perverted forms (sadomasochists and 
fetichistic homosexuals) ; and (6) onanistic-infantile 
forms. The article also includes a discussion of the 
active and passive attitudes in male homoeroticism. 
86 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 

3108. Levitsky, Abraham. А study of the de- 
fense mechanism of intellectualization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 628.—Abstract. 

3109. Lewis, Nan A., & Taylor, Janet А. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) Anxiety and extreme 
response preferences. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 
15, 111-116.—The Taylor Anxiety Scale and the 
Hunt-Berg Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) were 
administered to approximately 2000 undergraduate 
students at Northwestern. The Anxiety Scale was 
used to select 129 high and 151 low anxiety Ss. The 
PRT was administered in its usual answer form and 
also in a jumbled form to a group of experimental 
subjects to determine whether a tendency for high 
anxiety Ss to use extreme responses could be attrib- 
uted to an extreme position set or to the extreme 
content of the items. The data obtained supported the 
latter basis.—WW. Coleman. 

3110. Lippman, Caro W. Characteristic head- 
ache resulting from prolonged use of ergot deriva- 
tives. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 270-273— 
Warning is given against a headache resulting from 

ergot addiction during its selt-administration in mi- 
graine. А method for differentiating the two types of 
headache and treatment of ergot addiction are indi- 
cated.—N. H. Pronko. 
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3111. López Ibor, Juan J. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Psychiatry and the existential crisis. In Braceland, 
Е. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037), 65-96.—Anxiety in its two forms, fear of mad- 
ness and fear of death, is always the presentiment of 
nothingness. Nothingness cannot be known—only 
anticipated. Neurotic anxiety is the reaction to the 
threat that the instincts make against the ego, but 
this danger may come from all sides or from none. 
The form anxiety takes depends upon the life history 
of the patient —W. L. Wilkins. 

3112. Lunn, Villars. The phantom limb experi- 
ence in relation to the problem of anosognosia. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 281-288.—235 am- 
putees studied. For the appearance of the anosog- 
nostic experience a combination of four elements is 
required: (1) a lesion of the interparietal region of 
the minor hemisphere, (2) total loss or severe im- 
pairment of sensibility in the limb involved, (3) total 
cessation or severe disturbances of motor function of 
the involved limb, and (4) varying degree of im- 
pairment of consciousness and general mental de- 
terioration. Anesthesia appears to be a requisite for 
the fictitious kinesthetic sensations while the mental 
deviation is presumably the most important factor 
among the reasons for the denial of the defect per 
se.—D. Prager. 

3113. Mannheim, Julia. Notes on a case of drug 
addiction. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 166-173.— 
Clinical history of female drug addict whose four year 
psychoanalysis was terminated by her death. The 
patient had been sexually seduced by her father in 
childhood and was denied mother love. The con- 
flicts resulting from her traumatic development ex- 
pressed themselves in strong lesbian tendencies which 
were resolved partly through drug addiction.—G. 
Elias. 

3114. Matarazzo, Ruth Gadbois. The effect of 
anxiety level upon motor learning, level of aspira- 
tion, and Wechsler-Bellevue subtest performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 877-878.—Abstract. 


3115. Ovesey, Lionel. Pseudohomosexuality, the 
paranoid mechanism, and paranoia. Psychiatry, 
1955, 18, 163-173.—An adaptational theory of the 
paranoid mechanism is proposed as a revision of the 
Freudian theory, that paranoia is a defense against 
homosexual impulses. Clinical material is presented 
to support the hypothesis that the paranoid phenomena 
may derive from dependency and power conflicts, 
manifested in pseudohomosexuality, but actually being 
a nonsexual adaptation to social stimuli.—C. T. Bever. 

3116. Piercy, Malcolm; Elithorn, Alick; Pratt, 
R. T. C, & Crosskey, Margaret. (National Hosp» 
Queen Square, London, Eng.) Anxiety and an 
autonomic reaction to pain. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, 155-162.—The sudomotor te- 
sponses (GSR) of a group of 36 psychiatric patients 
were studied. S’s were divided into 2 equal groups, 
“less anxious" and "more anxious.” The pain toler- 
ance and GSR to 3 types of stimuli—a deep breath, 
an electric shock, and a warning light—were not. 518- 
nificantly different for the 2 groups. When the.psy- 
chological responsiveness was considered in relation 
to the physiological responsiveness it was found that 
the former was relatively much greater in the more 
anxious group. Under equal conditions of stress the 
more anxious group were distinguished by a tendency 
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to form anticipatory sets which were accompanied by 
a relatively greater degree of autonomic disturbance.” 
—М. L. Simmel. 

3117. Roberts, David E. On homosexuality. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(55), 43-45.—Mental health 
is everyone’s business, and sex variations present a 
challenge for a team approach among the public, the 
legal, psychiatric, social work, and church profes- 
sions. Public morals are essentially related to psychi- 
atry as much as to religion. Sound pastoral counsel- 
ing is needed in every crucial situation of life, from 
birth to death. There are resources in the Jewish- 
Christian tradition for a more effective understand- 
ing of sexuality, and a more humane and healing ap- 
proach to sex variations. This is a preface to a new 
book by George W. Henry, “All the sexes."—P. E. 
Johnson. 

3118. Rosenman, Stanley. The witch hunter. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 3-18.—Using the concept 
of the “witch hunter” as one who chases non-existent 
sinners and accuses innocent and virtuous members of 
society, the author seeks to delineate the psychological 
aspects of witchcraft and witch hunting in Western 
European culture. The psychodynamics of the witch 
hunter are quite similar to those of some policemen 
and the antipornography fanatic. The witch hunter 
must act as the inquisitor of others to avoid probing 
his own inner assumptions and fantasies. The witch 
hunter attempts to master the alien and internal power 
that condemns him for crimes the content of which he 
does not consciously know.—L. E. Abt. 

3119. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude psy- 
chologique d’un groupe d’onychophages à 1а 
lumiére du test de Rorschach. (Psychological 
study of a group of nailbiters as seen in the Rorschach 
test.)  Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, 
No. 25, 82-85.—“The Rorschach characteristics of 
164 youthful nailbiters, divided into 3 groups accord- 
ing to their intellectual level, are presented in tabular 
form. Rejections and interpretations in a paranormal 
position were frequent." English and German sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

3120. Schultz, J. D., Rea, E. L., Fazekas, J. F., & 

Shea, James С. (D. C. Gen. Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) Chlorpromazine in the management of 
acute alcoholic states. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1955, 16, 245-250.—Experience with 164 routine ad- 
missions suggests that the drug gives immediate con- 
trol of motor excitement and nausea, and contributes 
to relief of tension and anxiety—W. L. Wilkins. 
. 3121. Scott, W. Clifford M. A note on blather- 
ing. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 348-349.—Ex- 
plains what is meant by blathering and suggests that 
the term be given to a specific early oral, libidinal ac- 
tivity with which significant fantasies may be con- 
nected.—G. Elias. 

3122. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Que., Can.) Anxiety, depression, and the photi- 
cally driven electroencephalogram. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 3-10.—Longitudinal study 
of 2 nonpatient Ss “for several months” showed, just 
as for groups of psychiatric patients, that “significant 
relationships between the affective state and photic 
driving” exist. Anxiety was associated wtih faster 
tates while depression was linked with slower. “Some 
evidence” suggested a quantitative relationship be- 
tween the driving response index and the intensity 
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of the affect as described by the S. Results are dis- 
cussed in relation to neurophysiological theory.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

3123. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Que.) Differentiation between anxiety and de- 
pression by the photically activated electroen- 
cephalogram. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 41-46. 
—A series of 134 psychiatric patients and 29 control 
subjects was studied in order to determine whether 
the EEG response to intermittent photic stimulation 
was quantitatively different in different emotional 
states. The differential results are discussed and 
interpreted.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3124. Socarides, Charles W. A clinical note on 
the Isakower phenomenon. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 95-98.—Genetically, the Isakower phenomenon 
(hallucinatory revival of the breast), dream screen, 
and blank dreams reproduces impressions of the small- 
est baby when at the breast. A case is reported indi- 
cating the Isakower phenomenon as a defense against 
a painful conflict. As the patient became more awake, 
the fantasy of a large penis attacking him was 
resolved by the appearance of a less threatening (de- 
fensive) situation of maternal "bliss".—D. Prager. 

3125. Stewart, David A. (Dept. Health and Soc. 
Services, Fredericton, N. B.) The dynamics of fel- 
lowship as illustrated in Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1955, 16, 251-262.—Fellow- 
ship dynamics is an extension of empathy, involving 
the process of identification, object-choice, object- 
love, and reidentification. Psychotherapy described 
as fellowship dynamics requires an ideal and a те- 
ligious activity. Empathy is an act of insightful 
transference—W. L. Wilkins. 

3126. Stokvis, Berthold, & Stein, R. G. Die 
Erforschung des infantilen Psychotraumas mittels 
des Rorschachtestes. (Investigation of infantile 
psychic trauma by means of the Rorschach test. 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
116-119.—Rorschach protocols of 4 groups of 25 
children each were examined: Jewish war orphans 
with or without behavior problems, and non-orphans 
with or without behavior problems, Results indicated 
that sudden traumatic events (loss of parents) tend to 
damage the personality structure by inducing fixation 
and retardation. English and French summaries.— 
H.P. David. 

3127. Strauss, E. B., & Stevenson, W. A. Н. 
(St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, Eng.) Use of 
dehydroisoandrosterone in psychiatric practice. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 137-144.— 
The authors present “а selected group of 11 patients 
who, irrespective of age, exhibited constitutional im- 
maturity (especially at the emotional level) and who 
appeared to be inadequate but not psychotic” treated 
with dehydroisoandrosterone for varying periods of 
time. In 6 cases, the response to very small doses 
was rapid, in 5 cases more delayed. Patients noticed 
“increased confidence, an urge to activity, improve- 
ment in libido, increasing interest and awareness of 
the environment, and an ability to deal with situations 
which had defeated them in the past."—M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

3128. Stumper, E. The modified Szondi Test in 
male homosexuality. II. Int. J. Sexol, 1955, 8, 
228-229.—This article mentions the “Thematic Ap- 
perception-Test of Szondi which requires only one 
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hour.” No reference is given, but it is probable that 
this is the L-Test modification of the Szondi by 
Laszlo. Three cases of exhibitionism are presented 
with findings on the Szondi, and with a discussion of 
psychological factors in operation in each particular 
case.—H. D. Arbitman. 


3129. Weiss, Joseph; Rogers, Estelle; Darwin, 
Miriam R., & Dutton, Charles E. A study of girl 
sex victims. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 1-27.—Dep- 
rivation, rejection of the child by the mother, and 
inconsistent attitudes of the mother to the child do 
not specifically favor acting out of the child's sexual 
impulses, but make for generally poor control of im- 
pulses in the child. Specific factors predisposing the 
child to sexual acting out are intense sexual stimula- 
tion of the child by the parents and conflict within 
one parent or disagreement between the parents over 
the child's expression of sexual impulses.—D. Prager. 


3130. Williams, Griffith W., & Degenhardt, Eliza- 
beth T. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N. J.) Par- 
uresis: a survey of a disorder of micturition. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 19-29.—Paruresis was de- 
fined as the difficulty or impossibility of initiating the 
flow of urine in the presence of others. It was found 
to exist in 1495 of a large number of normal college 
students. It was concluded that there exists no rela- 
tionship between paruresis and sex pathology or with 
motor automatisms such as tics or stuttering. How- 
ever, paruresis is a determining factor in many per- 
sonality characteristics such as persistent lateness or 
social withdrawal.—M. J. Stanford. 


3131. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mittee. Alcohol and alcoholism. World Hith Org. 
tech. Rep. Ser., 1955, No. 94, 14 p—The Expert 
Committee reports a tendency “to deal with alcoholism 
on the social welfare level rather than within the 
framework of public health.” Basic ideas about the 
problems of alcoholism are clarified by an interdis- 
ciplinary approach. Differences in drinking habits 
and alcoholic behavior are observed and significant 
variations in drinking patterns in different countries 
noted.—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 2083, 2455, 2477, 2617, 2785, 
2914, 2934, 3151, 3324) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


3132. Froeschels, Emil. Present-day psychology 
of speech. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychol- 
ogy, (see 30: 1823), 771-796.—The classical trends 
in speech pathology are critically examined, some 
recent medical and non-medical contributions ex- 
plained and a resolution of conflicts between them is 
attempted. 37 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3133. Hagspihl, K. (Düsseldorfer Strasse 33a, 
Berlin, Germany.) _ Analytische Psychotherapie 
eines jugendlichen Stotterers und Exhibitionisten. 
(Analytic psychotherapy with a young stutterer and 
exhibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 6-11—This is the first of two articles 
giving a detailed case history of a 16-6 year old boy 
who was treated analytically for stuttering and ex- 
hibitionism over a period of 1.5 years.—E. Schwerin. 


3134. Hecaen, H., Bell MB. & Roger, A. 


L'aphasie de conduction. (Conduction aphasia.) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 170-195.—A case of conduction 
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aphasia is reported, the general syndrome is de- 
scribed and the various theories which have been 
advanced to account for the condition are reviewed. 
—A. L. Benton. à 


3135. Jakobson, Roman. (Harvard U., Cam- 

bridge, Mass.) Aphasia as a linguistic problem. 
In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 
2823), 69-81.—]akobson begins by pointing out that 
aphasia can exhibit the loss or redistribution of one 
or more specific features of the patient's linguistic 
code, e.g. intonation, vowel length, etc., and urging 
careful linguistic study of aphasic productions. He 
then proposes a two-fold classification of aphasic dis- 
orders. “Similarity disorder” is impaired ability to 
equate symbols and to select words freely; the pa- 
tient’s thinking is characterized by metonymy. “Соп- 
tiguity disorder” is impaired ability to propositionize, 
follow a context, and combine words into larger lin- 
guistic units; there is an increased tendency to use 
metaphor.—J. B. Carroll. 
_ 3136. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.), 
& Leutenegger, Ralph R. (Eds. Stuttering in 
children and adults. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. xviii, 472 p. $5.00.—Part I 
contains a historical and theoretical summing up of 
30 years research effort . Part II contains findings 
concerning onset and early development of stuttering. 
Parts III to VII contain reports on a variety of re- 
search studies of stuttering. Part VIII covers ap- 
proaches to therapy. 418-item bibliography.—R. 
Schaef. 

3137. Katz, Leo. Learning and language in 
aphasic patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 876- 
877.—Abstract. 

3138. Kessler, Howard E. Speech problems of 
elderly denture wearers. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 339- 
341.—Such defective speech is best handled by co- 
operative effort of speech therapist, dentist, physician, 
and orthodontist.—R. С. Kuhlen. 


3139. Moncur, John P. (U. California, Los An- 


geles.) Symptoms of maladjustment differentiat-, 


ing young stutterers from non-stutterers. Child 
Develpm., 1955, 26, 91-96.—Child stutterers show 
“more symptoms of maladjustment?’ than do non- 
stutterers, tending to be “very nervous,” enuretic, 
subject to nightmares, relatively aggressive, “fussy” 
eaters, and in need of disciplinary action more often. 
—L. S. Baker. 


.3140. Pichot, Pierre J. Problems of language 
disturbance in cerebral “dysfunction.” Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 166-167.—Abstract. 


3141. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Med. Cen- 
ter, Indianapolis.) "The performance of aphasic, 
non-aphasic, and control subjects on the Ror- 
schach Test. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 199-212.— 
Few statistically significant differences were foun 
in comparing the quantitative Rorschach Test scores 
in the aphasic, non-aphasic, and control subjects. 
The latter, however, had significantly fewer "signs" 
of brain injury than the brain-injured groups, but 
in this respect there was still little difference between 
the aphasic and non-aphasic subjects. The paucity of 
significant differences in intergroup comparisons was 
interpreted as suggestive that the Rorschach Test 15 
not dependent upon a high level of verbal fluency for 
the results obtained with its use—M. J. Stanford. 
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Arther, Richard O. Blood pressure rises 
Є questions in lie detection—sometimes 
ation of innocence not guilt. J. crim. Law 
al., 1955, 46, 112-115.—Only by proper in- 
tion procedures and by the application of 
fied criteria can the expert differentiate between 
"and innocence of the S's rise in blood pressure 
the test —L. A. Pennington. 


43. Berliner, Arthur К. Some aspects of 
abnormality in relation to crime. J. crim. 
"Criminol, 1955, 46, 67-72.—The factors of 
vation and stress, along with aspects of the 
anxiety theory, are discussed in relation to criminal 
—L. A. Pennington. 
3144. Bloch, Herbert А. (St. Lawrence U., Can- 
N. Y.) Social pressures of confinement to- 
d sexual deviation. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 112- 
—A sociological analysis of the prison setting in 
nction with study of the inmate's personality 
re depicts the distinction between manifest and 
j it functions of the prison with attendant conflict 
nd degrees of “prisonization,” all reflected in the 
tes social and sexual adjustments. The current 
toward resignation to the sex problem in prison 
lored and suggestions are made toward more 
tened management.—L. A. Pennington. 


_ 3145. Bonaparte, Marie. The case of Madame 
ebvre. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 
97 Dynamically oriented review of the life 
огу and related facts of the 60-year old French- 
n who, in 1925, murdered her pregnant daughter- 
. The Oedipal nature of the crime is developed 
the conclusion reached that, contrary to judg- 
it at the famous trial, the defendant was suffering 
1 а psychosis “of revindication."—L. А. Pen- 
gton. 
6. Bonnard, Augusta. Die Metapsychologie 
Gestindnisse in den russischen Prozessen. 
metapsychology of confessions in the Russian 
trials.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 230-239.— 
man translation of paper published in Int. J. Psy- 
<5} anal., 1954, 35, 208-213, (see 29: 2738). 
_ 3147, Brauer, Elsa. (Strasse 181, Berlin-Rudow, 
.) Erfahrungen als Fürsorgerin mit kri- 
eller Grosstadtjugend. (Experiences of a social 
with juvenile delinquents in urban areas.) 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3(1), 18- 
lthough a stable family background does not 
preclude anti-social behavior, there are fewer 
ters among juvenile offenders whose parents 
some interest in them. Illustrative case his- 
are given, and the backgrounds and motiva- 
leading to juvenile crimes are discussed.—E. 


U. S. Office of 


- dep 
та 


Brownell, Samuel М. : 
on, Washington, D. C.). Delinquency—an 
t problem in education. Sch. Life, 1954, 
—A statement on the problem made before 
ate Subcommittee on the Study of Juvenile 
cy in the U. S. Measures proposed are 
ses, adequately prepared teachers, psycho- 
medical and social services and better lay and 
ional teamwork in developing better schools.— 
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3149. Conn, Jacob Н. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) "Treatment of symptomatic psy- 
chopathy. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955. 15 
111-136.—Using Karpman’s clinical description of 
psychopathic personality, the author describes by re- 
course to case report accompanied by therapeutic- 
hour recordings (1 case was studied for 20 years) 
his “completely patient-centered” approach to the 
antisocial secondary psychopath. The therapeutic 
goal is “toward gradual self-acceptance . . . it is not 
a matter of making conscious the unconscious but 
of the patient being willing to verbalize the con- 
scious.” The use of the “Play Interview” is also de- 
scribed as a useful tool in differentiating in antisocial 
children between essential and symptomatic psychop- 
athy. “The description of a patient's anti-social 
behavior is of no value in determining" this distinc- 
tion. 14 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


3150. de Vincentis, G., & Ferracuti, F. (U. 
Rome, Italy.) Preliminary investigations by means 
of the Rorschach test and other projective tech- 
niques on a group of sexual offenders. Beth. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 151- 
155.—“The authors studied 5 sexual offenders at the 
Rome Criminological Center. The Rorschach pro- 
tocols of these subjects gave no proof of the existence 
of a Rorschach pattern for sexual criminals. The 
criminogenetic process could be investigated in a 
better way by means of other projective techniques, 
such as the TAT, the Rosenzweig P-F, etc."—H. Р. 
David. 

3151. Ellis, Albert. Masturbation. J. soc. Ther., 
1955, 1, 141-143.—Reasons why masturbation has 
been “officially banned and severely punished in 
American prisons” are historically traced. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the underlying psychodynamics 
rather than upon the act per se.—L. A. Pennington. 

3152. Flik, Gotthilf. Untersuchungen über den 
Einfluss des Films auf kriminell gewordene Jugend- 
liche. (Investigations on the influence of the movie 
upon youth turned criminal) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 
5, 1-21.—179 juvenile delinquents ranging from 14 
to 21 years of age were asked by questionnaires about 
the influence of their attendance of movies upon their 
crimes. The questionnaire contained 17 questions 
asking about frequency of their attendance, about their 
visits to operas, legitimate theaters, about their pref- 
erence for tobacco or movie, about the kind of movies 
they favored, etc. One of the conclusions was that 
crime of juveniles was not less before movies came 
into existence. Also the positive aspects of the movie, 
such as ethical and spiritual ones, were stressed. It 
was thought that it was impossible to decide as to 
which of the features was more important, the posi- 
tive or negative ones.—M. J. Stanford. 

3153. Gillett, Myrtle Mann. The medical his- 
tories of some delinquents. Understanding the 
Child, 1955, 24, 88-93.—This article is composed of 
nine short case studies of delinquents wherein the 
causes for misbehavior or for crime could not be 
directly ascribed to heredity or environment. The 
author feels that it is time for parents and teachers 
to look for physical causes underlying human be- 
havior. She feels that all we need is our own good 
sense in making the most of the qualities a child 
shows he has and that the role of the “expert” be 
minimized.—L. G. Schmidt. з 
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3154. Glaser, Daniel. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
reconsideration of some parole prediction factors. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 335-341. 


3155. Glaser, Daniel. Testing correctional de- 
cisions. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 679-684. 
—The case study and actuarial prediction methods 
are compared and a recommendation made that the 
efficiency of both can be increased "if the differences 
between the 2 methods are reduced.” Suggestions 
are made whereby this can be accomplished.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3156. Gray, Kenneth G. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Amnesia in criminal trials. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 
100-107.—A. review of the causes of amnesia is 
given along with comments aimed at differentiating 
the amnesic from the malingerer. Numerous legal 
cases are cited.—L. A. Pennington. 


3157. Hand, Jack, & Lebo, Dell. Predicting 
the institutional adjustment of delinquent boys. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 694-696.—Admin- 
istration of The California Test of Personality to 116 
delinquent boys led to scores that correlated mean- 
ingfully with author-devised Institutional Adjustment 
Index. It is suggested that The California Test can 
be used to ease the immediate adjustment of incoming 
inmates by reducing the current 30-day observation 
period during which identification of the difficult-to- 
adjust is attempted. The use of the test as a screen- 
ing instrument is discussed —L. 4. Pennington. 


3158. Hartung, Frank E. Methodological as- 
sumption in a social-psychological theory of crimi- 
nality. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 652-661.— 
The thesis is developed that “all normal individuals 
are psychically alike" . . . with significant behavioral 
differences functional in type. A review of theories 
of criminal behavior is given in relation to the thesis. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


3159. Kamm, Robert B. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
la.) Restoration in discipline. Personn. Guid. J., 
1955, 33, 524-526—“A program which aims at re- 
habilitation of offenders is education in its richest 
sense."—G. S. Speer. 


3160. Karpman, Ben. Criminal psychodynamics : 
a platform. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 3- 
100.—The author, introducing a new journal (see 30: 
1930) devoted to the psychodynamic study of crime, 
presents a prolegomenon in which is described the 
present status of psychodynamics and personality 
theory in relation to the criminal as an individual as 
well as the "divergent trends in law and psychiatry." 
Problems of rapproachement are set forth with refer- 
ence to the interdisciplinary approach. The article, 
consisting of 10 sections, also discusses the specific 
problems of mental deficiency, psychosis, neurosis, and 
psychopathic personality in their relationships to 
criminal behavior.  64-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3161. Krauweel, Н. J. (Consultatiebureau voor 
Alcoholisme, Amsterdam, Netherlands.) Drinking 
and criminality in the Netherlands. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1955, 16, 290—294.— Histories of 564 inmates 
of common penal institutions showed relation between 
last offense and alcohol in 2095 and between former 
offense and alcohol in 10.6%. For 285 inmates of 
psychopathic asylums these percentages were 16.5 and 
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4.2. Sexual delinquencies are apparently less fre- 
quent than other sorts—W. L. Wilkins. 

3162. McInerney, Charles A. Routine screen- 
ing of criminal suspects by the polygraph (lie- 
detector) technique. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
45, 736-742.—Routine use with all suspects is urged. 
Effectiveness is shown by reference to the solution of 
crimes in the Pittsburgh area. Questioning technique 
is described in some detail.—L. А. Pennington. 

3163. Mann, Arthur. Group therapy—irradia- 
tion; a review and analysis. J. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1955, 46, 50-66.—By the use of matched control 
and experimental groups of male defective delinquents 
in settings in which the therapist was either demo- 
cratic, authoritative, or laissez faire in behavior, it 
was demonstrated that group therapy can be success- 
fully used in a prison setting. This finding is dis- 
cussed in relation to theory of group dynamics and 
to the practical problems of probation, institutionaliza- 
tion, and parole.—L. 4. Pennington. 

3164. Maughs, Sydney B. Criminal psycho- 
pathology. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 475-481.—Person- 
ality studies of criminals and their family members 
predominate this review of contributions of the past 
two years to the field of criminal psychopathology. 
1l references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3165. Miller, Leonard M. (0. 5, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) Schools—our nation's 
first line of defense against juvenile delinquency. 
Sch. Life, 1954, 37, 21-22.—Summary of the National 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 28-30. Among the recommenda- 
tions are reduction of pupil-teacher ratio, more effec- 
tive teacher training in understanding human mo- 
tivation, increased pupil personnel services including 
federal aid for such services where necessary, develop- 
ment of youth participation programs, periodic evalua- 
tion of efforts to reduce juvenile delinquency, special 
groupings for children who cannot adjust to the 
regular program, supervised work-school programs to 
meet the needs of the slow learner and work-learn- 
Peu experimental schools for teenagers—E. M. 

ower. 


3166. New York City Youth Board. (500 Park 
Ave., New Y. ork.) Reaching adolescents through 
a court clinic. New York: Author, 1955. 62 p. 
504. (NYCYB Memo. No. 3.)— The history, de- 
velopment, functions, procedures, and limitations 0 
a psychiatric clinic for adolescents in the New York 
City court system are described from the *adminis- 
trative and technical" viewpoints.—L. А. Pennington. 

3167. Podolsky, Edward. The chemical brew 
of criminal behavior. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
45, 675-6/8.— The various roles played by body 
chemistry as a determinant in human behavior are 
discussed and illustrated by recourse to case reports 
on criminal acts.—L. A. Pennington. 

_ 3168. Resnick, Joseph. (Indianapolis (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Schls.) The juvenile delinquent—an explana- 
tion. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 218-223.—The 
problem of the juvenile delinquent is a complex оле. 
Many factors operate to produce a particular anti- 
social individual. Delinquent behavior has occurred, 
causes must be sought and needs satisfied. The 
schools should provide a program designed to fill the 
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requirements of these children. Home and community 
need to recognize the problem by working to reduce 
the elements which create emotional insecurity. The 
author gives six general suggestions and explains 
each. The author quotes as an example a particular 
case study of a fourteen year old child—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3169. Rouke, Fabian L. (Manhattan Coll., New 
York.) Shoplifting: its symbolic motivation. J. 
soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 95-99.—Study during psycho- 
diagnostic evaluation and psychotherapy sessions of 
80 shoplifters indicated the practical and humane value 
of the latter approach as well as uncovering the basic 
motivations (symbolic sexual gratification, means of 
status gain, punishment seeking, revenge)—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3170. Schmideberg, Melitta. (444 Central Park 
West, New York.) Maturation and integration of 
the superego in the treatment of delinquents. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 101-110.—In- 
asmuch as education rarely fulfills its tasks, “analy- 
sis must take over where education has failed." The 
thesis is proposed that the superego begins to de- 
velop in infancy and, along with the ego, continues 
to mature throughout life. Brief clinical, illustrative 
material is presented to document the functions of 
analysis in relation to this lifelong maturational proc- 
ess, Specifically, "the superego of criminals is more 
inconsistent than lacking .. . some inconsistencies are 
due to displacements; some are based on multiple and 
contradictory identifications. No one's superego can 
be wholly integrated."—L. A. Pennington. 


3171. Schneider, Ernst. Rorschachversuche mit 
Mérdern. (Rorschach protocols of murderers.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 154-169.—Extensive in- 
dividual analysis of Rorschach and Bero protocols 
of 18 murderers suggests that “murder could be a 
substitute for an epileptic fit, whereby the accumu- 
lated aggressive impulses are directed against another 
person instead of against the subject himself.” The 
author also discusses the relationship of murderous 
impulses to depression, schizophrenia, hysteria, jeal- 
ousy, and fear. Illustrative clinical data are included. 
English and French summaries ——H. P. David. 

3172. Siegal, Lewis J. On penalizing parents 
for children’s deviant behavior. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 
1, 108-110.—Critical analysis of the current legal 
trend toward holding parents responsible for acts of 
vandalism leads to the conclusion that the approach 
is faulty and revenge oriented.—L. 4. Pennington. 

3173. Sjostedt, Elsie Marie. A study of the per- 
Sonality variables related to assaultive and ac- 
Quisitive crimes. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 881— 
882.— Abstract. 

3174. Smith, Charles E. Prison pornography. 
J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 126-129.— Types, clinical sig- 
nificance, and prison problems aroused by porno- 
graphic material are discussed —L. A. Pennington. 

3175. Venter, Н. J. (U. Pretoria, South Africa.) 

esidivisme: "n vergelykende kriminologiese on- 
dersoek van 200 residiviste en 100 eersteoortreders. 
(Recidivism: juvenile crimes among 200 recidivists 
and 100 first offenders.) J. soc, Res., Pretoria, 1954, 
5, 61-71.—"Recidivism mainly occurs in youth and 
early adulthood with a resultant heavy criminal 
weighting in the age group under 30. Recidivists are 
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representative of the poorer human material in which 
mental subnormality, behavior deviations and the 
lesser desirable personality traits occur relatively fre- 
quently. . . . Broken homes occur to a large extent 
among first offenders. Single persons play a particu- 
lar part in crime and its repetition. . . . As youths 
many recidivists were on the streets or in dead-end 
jobs, and as adults they have been forced to accept 
lower paid occupations of the unskilled class.” Ger- 
man and English summary.—N. De Palma. 

3176. Walder, Hans. Die h-Bedürfnisse und 
ihre kriminogene Bedeutung. (The h-needs and 
their criminogenic meaning.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 112-128.—The Szondi 
test protocols of 15 criminals, mostly sex offenders, 
are discussed in terms of their diagnostic and dynamic 
value in criminal investigation. Varied constella- 
tions of the homosexual factor (h) appear to be 
particularly meaningful. The individual case ma- 
terials tend to support Szondi’s genetic theories.—H. 
P. David. 

3177. Wattenberg, William W., & Saunders, 
Frank. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Recidivism 
among girls. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 405— 
406.—'“Тһе records of 427 repeaters were compared 
with those.of 655 non-repeaters. Of the items as- 
sociated with repeating, the largest clusters relate to 
friction with parents and with schools. As compared 
to a similar study of boys, repeating among girls was 
linked to a more narrow range of factors. Girls more 
than boys were affected by present relationships 
within the home, particularly those involving their 
mothers.”—L. N. Solomon. 

3178. Zeegers, M. Mens en misdaad. (Man and 
crime.) Baarn: Bosch & Keuning, 1955. 263 p. 
НЯ. 8.50.—After an introductory discussion of the 
concepts of psychopathological abnormality, neurosis 
and hysteria, some more specific problems of forensic 
psychiatry and psychology are elaborated. A num- 
ber of case studies and illustrative material are pre- 
sented together with some test results (tree draw- 
ings). Finally, the relationship between psychiatry 
and the law is extensively discussed.—R. Н. Hou- 
wink. 

3179. Zuckerman, Stanley B. Sex literature in 
prison. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 129-131—The nature 
and control of the problem is discussed. The use of 
discussions and constructive activities is advised 
among other methods.—L. 4. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 1928, 1930, 3091, 3098) 
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3180. Abramson, H. A., Kornetsky, C., Jarvik, 
M. E., Kaufman, M. R., & Ferguson, M. W. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25): XI. Content analysis of clini- 
cal reactions. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 53-60.—A con- 
tent analysis was made of the symptoms described in 
141 experimental sessions on 31 S’s with LSD-25. 
The symptoms were categorized into a number of 
parameters: neurotic, psychotic, distortions in per- 
ception, euphoria, and dysphoria. Neurotic signs do 
not correlate with the magnitude of dose, while psy- 
chotic signs and distortions in perception do correlate 
with the magnitude of dose. There is an optimum 
dose for euphoria. There is no relationship between 
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number of psychotic symptoms under the drug and to 
a placebo, but there is a slight relationship with neu- 
rotic symptoms. At high doses of LSD-25 S’s who 
manifest the greatest number of neurotic symptoms 
are not necessarily the ones who show the greatest 
number of psychotic symptoms.—R. W. Husband. 


3181. Arieti, Silvano. (State U. Coll. Med., New 
York.) Some aspects of language in schizophrenia. 
In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 
2823), 53-67.—Schizophrenic language must be stud- 
ied from both the dynamic (motivational) and formal 
viewpoints, the latter being the chief concern of this 
paper. Von Domarus's principle (that "the schizo- 
phrenic accepts identity based upon identical predi- 
cates") is a special case of impairment of abstracting 
ability. “In schizophrenia there is a strong tendency 
to abandon common symbols and to revert to signs, 
images and paleosymbols." In this way schizophrenic 
speech can to some degree be understood.—J. B. 
Carroll. 


3182. Astrup, Poul; Ggtzsche, Henning; Ibsen, 
Bjérn, & Munkvad, Ib. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark.) Investigations into glutamic acid metabo- 
lism in schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
366-369.—Arterio-venous glutamic acid deficiency is 
found in most schizophrenics studied in a-small sam- 
ple.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3183. Barsa, Joseph A. & Kline, Nathan S. 
Reserpine in the treatment of psychotics with con- 
vulsive disorders. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 31-35.—Reserpine therapy is reported less 
effective in this group than in those without convul- 
Sive seizures. Suggestions are made relative to the 
treatment of the epileptic with reserpine.—L. А. 
Pennington. 


3184. Benedetti, G. Die Welt des Schizophrenen 
und deren psychotherapeutische Zugänglichkeit. 
(The schizophrenic world and its psychotherapeutic 
accessibility.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1954, 84, 1029- 
'1044.—The newly developing psychotherapy with 
schizophrenics centers around "dramatic personifica- 
tions" of the split-off, feared. impulses in the "trans- 
ference," and personal encounter with the patient in 
the sphere of his preverbal, prelogical, bodily experi- 
enced symbolic reality. The therapist "enters" the 
delusional world of the schizophrenic, successively 
personifying the changing forms of his feared im- 
pulses and defenses against them. Thus the patient 
is enabled to work his way out of his previously 
autistic-world, limited to fragments of himself and the 
outer world. 3 cases of successful treatment are 
described.—E. W. Eng. 

3185. Bessiére, R, & Fusswerk, J. "Constitu- 
tion" et “processus” dans la schizophrénie. (Con- 
stitution and process in schizophrenia. A Rorschach 
study.) Ann. med.-psychol., Paris, 1954, 4, 503-522. 
—Aíter mentioning the Skalweit-Bleuler controversy 

and examining the different approaches to a study 
of the schizophrenic process, the authors propose a 
“deep exploration" by means of the Rorschach and 
narcoanalysis. The patient, a 26-year old schizo- 
phrenic man, is tested a second time after 7 years. 
The records, carefully analysed, show the consolida- 
tion of the pathological process over the years, from 
the confused and anxious state of the initial phase- 
state that the authors compare to the adolescent 
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“crisis’—to the rigid autism and general impoverish- 
ment of chronic schizophrenia, The authors raise the 
question of constitutional and hereditary factors in 
the etiology of this schizophrenic process after a 
traumatic adolescent crisis.—M. D. Stein. 

3186. Bird, Etta G., Goss, John D., & Denber, 
Herman C. B. Chlorpromazine in the treatment 
of mental illness: a study of 750 patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 930.—750 patients of varied 
classification at Manhattan State Hospital were 
treated exclusively with chlorpromazine hydrochlo- 
ride for from 1-5 months. Results show 48 patients 
as discharged and 5 ready for discharge, 48 markedly 
improved, 475 improved and 175 showing no change. 
The questions of relapse rates, maintenance dose and 
methods of controlling side effects are still under 
study.—N. H. Pronko. 

3187. Blek, Libby. (УА Hosp., Canandaigua, N. 
Y.), & Navran, Leslie. Somatic therapy as dis- 
cussed by psychotic patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 394-400.—The verbatim, tape-re- 
corded account of an unrehearsed meeting of a group 
of patients at a neuropsychiatric hospital is pre- 
sented. The patients were brought together to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion on mental illness as part 
of a public information project. Their reactions to 
somatic treatment methods -are included.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3188. Bleke, Robert. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Reward and punishment as determiners of remi- 
niscence effects in schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 479-498.—Under punish- 
ment conditions schizophrenics with a poor premorbid 
level of adjustment showed more reminiscence effects 
than did schizophrenics with premorbid adequacy or 
nonpsychiatric patients run under reward and punish- 
ment conditions. Under reward conditions the first 
group performed similarly to the other two groups. 
It is hypothecated that the reminiscence in the first 
group was due to interference sets produced by the 
signs of social failure and censure in the situation. 
32 references.—M. О. Wilson. 

3189. Bleuler, M. Research and changes in con- 
cepts in the study of schizophrenia, 1941-1950. 
Bull. Isaac Ray med. Library, 1955, 3, 1-132.—A 
review of the literature on schizophrenia published 
during 1941-1950 highlights theories differing from 
the older concepts of causation and cure. The present 
"holistic" approach to causation integrates the mod- 
ern knowledge of physiological concomitants of emo- 
tions with the general adaptation reaction to stress. 
Consequently, somatic therapy can not be considered 
a specific cure. Rather, physical treatment is re- 
garded as “a stimulus within the framework of the 
general adaptation syndrome, an indirect psycho- 
therapy.” 1101-item general bibliography. (Ке- 
printed from Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie 
und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1951, 19, 9/10.)—S. M. 
Dominic. 

3190. Bonkalo, A. (U. Toronto, Can.), Lovett 
Doust, J. W., & Stokes, A. B. Physiological con- 
comitants of the phasic disturbances seen in peri- 
odic catatonia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 114- 
122— Three patients were studied over a 2-year 
period in an attempt to determine the relationship be- 
tween periodic catatonia and the physiological vari- 
ables, electrocortical activity and oxygen metabolism. 
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E onsistent findings were noted. "These are discussed 
— and a hypothesis is proposed to explain the results. 
1 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 
j 3191. Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Experi- 
+ mental psychoses. Sci. Amer., 1955, 192(6), 34—39. 
| —6 members of the hospital staff collaborated in a 
— report on the personality changes, drawings, and 
_ physiological changes of normal subjects treated with 
LSD (d-lysergic acid diethylamide).—C. M. Louttit. 
3192. Boszormenyl-Nagy, Ivan, & Gerty, Francis 
J. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) Diagnostic aspects of a 
— study of intracellular phosphorylations in schizo- 
— phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 11-17.—A 
biochemical method utilizing incubated blood samples 
— from 87 patients were biochemically analyzed and 
— compared with results obtained from healthy con- 
trols. The cellular responsiveness of each group as 
well as that of the various types of psychotic patients 
and the diagnostic significance of the test are dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 
E 3193. Boverman, Maxwell. (Georgetown U., 
Washington, D. C.) A factor in “spontaneous” 
recovery. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 129-134. 
—After 13 months of hospitalization for an acute 
‘paranoid psychosis, a young male patient made a 
“spontaneous” recovery. Its origin appeared to lie 
in a meaningful but almost obscure relationship be- 
tween the patient and a kindly female attendant. The 
_ optimum therapeutic situation may be “a person іп 
need and accepting, and another person who has the 
necessary basic therapeutic qualities of interest, ac- 
Ceptance, lack of pretense and motives of aggrandize- 
ment—to which is added the specialized technical 
knowledge.” —W. A. Varvel. 
3194. Buck, C. W., Carscallen, H. B., & Hobbs, 
E. The relation between oral and rectal tem- 
peratures in schizophrenic subjects. Psychiat. 
"Quart, 1955, 29, 28-32.—Ога1 and rectal tempera- 
tures of 14 schizophrenics before and after prefrontal 
lobotomy differed widely and showed a low grade of 
Correlation of temperature readings in the two sites 
as contrasted with 10 normals. After lobotomy the 
| difference between rectal and oral temperatures nar- 
| towed while no change was noted in the rectal-oral 
Correlation. Further study is needed.—2D. Prager. 
3195. Charatan, F. B. E, & Bartlett, N. С. 
(Cane Hill Hosp., Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) The 
ect of chlorpromazine (*Largactil") on glucose 
tolerance. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 351-353.—In 11 
"Schizophrenics intravenous chlorpromazine delayed 
е expected fall in blood glucose after ingestion of 
0 gm. glucose by mouth—IV. L. Wilkins. 
_ 3196. Chatterji, N. N. A new theory of para- 
noia. Samiksa, 1955, 9, 29-62.—Freud's theory of 
Paranoia does not cover all cases. In some cases 
Persecutors are persons of the opposite sex or of both 
Sexes, If genital identification with mother or 
| father fails, the patient develops delusions of persecu- 
tion or jealousy. In delusion formation there is 
| Oscillation between the desire for life and the desire 
death. After merging with mother in fantasy, 
develop delusions of being dead, some develop 
alomania, and some show delusions of persecution. 
"D. Prager. А 
97. Cohen, Leon. Vocational planning and 
Spitalization of schizophrenic patients. Dis- 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 892-893.—Abstract. 
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3198. Cowden, R. C., Zax, M., & Finney, R. C. 
(У.А. Hosp., Gulfport, Miss.) A preliminary note 
on the use of chlorpromazine with neuropsychi- 
atric disorders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 700-701.—Study of 12 disturbed patients, 
including a tally of the number of hydrotherapy re- 
ferrals from their wards, indicated that following 
treatment the number of “pack patients” dropped sig- 
nificantly —L. A. Pennington. 

3199. Deter, Francis Harvey. The effects of 
drug therapy on the psychological status and be- 
havior of cerebral arteriosclerotics with psychoses. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 455-456.—Abstract. 

3200. du Toit, Elizabeth C. M. Diagnostic psy- 
chological testing of a case of paranoid schizo- 
phrenia and clinical observations on his literary 
productions. Proc. So. Afr. psychol, Ass., 1952, No. 
3, 20-22.—Abstract. 

3201. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. ‘Treatment of 
childhood schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci. 1955, 101, 
399—403.—Intensive psychotherapy can undo the 
schizophrenic process in children. Despite the fact 
that such children are handicapped, spiritually re- 
tarded, and the treatment is educational the therapist 
should be a psychiatrist instead of a psychologist, or 
an analyzed therapist working with the psychiatrist. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3202. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.)  Vicissitudes of the “internal 
image” in the recovery of a borderline schizo- 
phrenic adolescent. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 
19, 86-92.—The paper attempts “to clarify the eco- 
nomic and dynamic role of the internal image. Stable 
capacity for object cathexis depends on a stabilized 


and integrated internal image of the parent. If such 
early stabilization is threatened . . . , special trans- 
ference problems arise during treatment. . . . The 


oscillating internal image of the parent-therapist fig- 
ures reflects the recovery process in which the sym- 
biotic defense against normal processes of introjection 
and identification gives way to more mature patterns 
of defensive and integrative ego organization,”— 
W. A. Varvel. 

3203. Ferguson-Rayport, Shirley M., Griffith, 
Richard M., & Straus, Erwin W, The psychi- 
atric significance of tattoos. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 
29, 112-131.—In their feelings about the tattoo, 
schizophrenic patients reiterate primitive attitudes as 
to its magical significance and potency and at the 
same time express their estrangement from the nor- 
mal world, while personality disorder patients have 
tattoos that express inner conflicts, satisfy inner 
needs, and signify deviation from cultural mores. 
The tattoo is akin to a spontaneous projective test. 
—D. Prager. 

3204. Fitzherbert, Joan. Increase in intelligence 
quotient at onset of schizophrenia: three adoles- 
cent cases. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 191-193. 
—In two child clinics, a total of three early cases of 
schizophrenia were observed in four years. All were 
girls in the early adolescent period. In each case 
there was a very large increase in intelligence test 
score at the time of onset. The implication is that 
associations may be facilitated rather than being 
blocked during the onset phase of schizophrenia. 
Limitations in the basic data are discussed—C. L. 
Winder. 
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3205. Forster, William (Hosp. Men. Dis., Bran- 
don, Manitoba.), Shultz, Stuart, & Henderson, A. 
L. Combined hydrogenated alkaloids of ergot in 
senile and arteriosclerotic psychoses. Geriatrics, 
1955, 10, 26-30.—“The effect of combined hydro- 
genated ergot alkaloids on the electroencephalograms, 
electrocardiograms, blood pressure readings, daily be- 
havior, and psychiatric state of 15 cases of senile 
and arteriosclerotic psychoses was investigated. Pa- 
tients were treated alternately with C.H.A.E. and 
placebo, but no clinical, psychometric or psychiatric 
changes were recorded.” 23 references.—R. 
Kuhlen. 


3206. Goldman, Rosaline, & Greenblatt, Milton. 
(Boston Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) Changes in 
Thematic Apperception Test stories paralleling 
changes in clinical status of schizophrenic patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 243-249.—A series of 
45 consecutive hospital admissions of cooperative 
acutely ill schizophrenic patients between the ages of 
16 and 40 was tested with the TAT when acutely ill 
and upon discharge from the hospital as improved 
or non-improved. Two psychologists unfamiliar with 
the patients independently rated each pair of stories 
in terms of degree of withdrawal from interpersonal 
relations reflected in them. Results clearly differenti- 
ate cases showing marked improvement from non- 
improved ones. 24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3207. Greaves, Donald C., Regan, Peter F., III, 
& West, Louis J. An evaluation of subcoma in- 
sulin therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 135- 
139.—A cautious attitude toward the alleged cure of 
the underlying illness in schizophrenic and affective 
disorders is urged following a discussion of results 
of subcoma insulin therapy as observed in a series of 
159 patients at the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3208. Harris, A., & Norris, Vera. Expectation 
of life and liberty in patients suffering from func- 
tional psychoses. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 33-47. 
—632 patients with functional psychoses were fol- 
lowed up for 18 yrs. Chance of discharge was high 
for patients during the first yr. but not thereafter. 
An unmistakable schizophrenic picture on first ad- 
mission made the outlook poor, and such patients over 
age 20 had only a 2 in 5 chance of discharge. Re- 
admission was higher in males. Male readmissions 
spent less time than females outside the hospital be- 
tween first and second admissions. There is a high 
mortality rate for psychotics hospitalized for long 
periods, especially death from TB.—D. Prager. 

3209. Hay, Celestine. (V.A. Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Command-automatism and echopraxia to 
television. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 65—A 
predominantly catatonic case of schizophrenia is de- 
scribed which showed command-automatism and 
echopraxia to television —N. Н. Pronko. 

3210. Hirschstein, Ralph. The relationship of 
autonomic nervous system stimulation to be- 
havioral adjustment, change and outcome in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 456.— 
Abstract. 

3211. Hollingshead, August B., & Redlich, Fred- 
erick C. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social 
stratification and schizophrenia. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 302-306. 
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3212. Hunt, William А. (Northwestern Us 
Evanston, Ill.), & Arnhoff, Franklyn N. Some 
standardized scales for disorganization in schizo- 
phrenic thinking. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 171- 
174.—50 vocabulary responses and 50 comprehension 
responses from Wechsler-Bellevue and Terman In- 
telligence Scales which were given by schizophrenic 
subjects were presented to clinical psychologists with 
advanced training and experience. From their rat- 
ings on the 7-point scale of disorganization of think- 
ing, scales for rating such disorganization in schizo- 
phrenic patients were developed.—4. J. Bachrach. 


3213. Huston, Paul E., Cohen, Bertram D., & 
Senf, Rita. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Shifting 
of set and goal orientation in schizophrenia. J. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 344—350.— Two arithmetic tests 
were given to chronic and early schizophrenics, de- 
pressives, and neurotics with and without drugs. 
While schizophrenics performed at a lower level than 
the others the results did not reveal any special 
deficit in ability to shift set or to maintain goal orien- 
tation. It is suggested that the difficulty of schizo- 
phrenics in such tasks may be due to interfering ef- 
fects of personal or affective preoccupations. 20 
references.—]W. L. Wilkins. 

3214. Jaco, E. Gartly. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
social isolation hypothesis and schizophrenia. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 567-577. 

3215. Jost, Kenneth C. (VA Hosp. Danville, 
1.) The level of aspiration of schizophrenic and 
normal subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
315-320.— The performance of normals and schizo- 
phrenics on five selected levels of aspiration variables 
was evaluated for significant differences and examined 
in the light of Hausmann's earlier findings. The 
differences between the groups are analyzed. Haus- 
mann's findings, however, could not be reproduced.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

3216. Kay, D. W. K., Roth, Martin, & Hopkins, 
Barbara. (Graylingwell Hosp, Chichester, Eng.) 
Affective disorders arising in the senium. I. Their 
association with organic cerebral degeneration. J. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 302-316.—Study of 367 consec- 
utive admissions with extensive psychological testing 
as well as other workup suggests that cerebral de- 
generation of the kind found in the senile and ar- 
teriosclerotic psychoses is unlikely to be a causative 
factor of importance in the causation of affective 
psychosis in late life—W. L. Wilkins. 

3217. Leitch, A. Sudden death in insulin coma 
treatment for schizophrenia, J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
1955, 121, 267-269. 

3218. Mabry, Marie. A study comparing the 
language characteristics of scattered and non- 
scattered schizophrenics with normals. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 457-458.—Abstract. 

3219. Mette, A. Bemerkungen zur Symptomatik 
und Theorie der Sprachverwirrtheit bei Schizo- 
Phrenie. (Remarks on the symptomatology and 
theory of speech-confusion in schizophrenia.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 65-75. 
—With reference to clinical experience with the 
speech disturbances of schizophrenic patients, pathog- 
nomic and theoretic aspects are discussed comparing 
the views of older German authors with the newly 
developed investigations and conclusions of Soviet 
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psychiatrists following the teaching of Pavlov. 39 
references. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

3220. Mettler, Fred A.  Perceptual capacity, 
functions of the corpus striatum, and schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 89-111—“. . . 
in schizophrenia the function of the striatum is dis- 
turbed either as the result of constitutional inade- 
quacy, lesion, metabolic failure or intoxication, or 
some combination of these causes.” . . . "because of 
such dysfunction, perceptual capacity is disturbed 
in such a manner as to render it difficult or impossible 
for the young sufferer to establish contact with 
reality. In the case of the older person a gradual 
dissolution between real external, and personally-pro- 
duced internal, existence occurs .. . by constant 
monitoring comparisons." . "while this point of 
view may be regarded as organically oriented, it 
allows for the acceptance and utilization of the ob- 
jective data amassed by the dynamically-oriented 
psychiatrists.” 44 references——D. Prager. 

3221. Nadeau, Guy; Rouleau, Yves; Deláge, 
Jean; Coulombe, Maurice, & Bouchard, Marcel. 
Physiologic patterns suggested by the treatment of 
schizophrenic patients with histamine. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1955, 16, 85-103.—The research at- 
tempted to appraise homeostatic disturbances and re- 
adjustments in 41 of a group of 100 schizophrenic 
patients using insulin tolerance tests. АП the patients 
submitted to a 30 day course of histamine therapy 
using the Sackler technique. The results indicated 
that histamine in high dosage could promote homeo- 
static readjustments, particularly during the phase of 
adrenocortical hyperactivity encountered at the start 
of a psychosis. 30-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

3222. Ota, Yukio; Mukai, Torayoshi, & Gotoda, 
Katsumi. (Osaka City Med. Sch., Japan.) Studies 
on the relationship between psychotic symptoms 
and sexual cycle. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 
8, 207-217.—Studies of the relationship of psychotic 
manifestations and the menstrual cycle are briefly re- 
viewed. The author presents six cases whose psychi- 
atric observation was supplemented by frequent gyn- 
ecological examination. “The Ist case [schizophre- 
nia] got excited repeatedly only during the luteal 
Phase of the cycle, [and was] successfully treated 
with the administration of estrogenic hormone. The 
2nd case [schizophrenia] fell into a stuporous state 
at both menarche and the subsequent ovulation. The 
3rd case, moronic and unstable psychopathy, has 
shown repeatedly severe manic excitement only dur- 
ing menstrual flow. ...2 cases support the con- 
clusion that a periodic psychosis in sexually active 
women is not necessarily correlated with a sexual 
cycle, One case of schizophrenia got well during 
Periods of pathological uterine bleeding.” 22 ref- 
erences.—M. L. Simmel. 

3223. Owen, Margaret. (985 Sth Ave, New 
York.) Over-identification in the schizophrenic 
child and its relationship to treatment. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis, 1955, 121, 223-229.—The syndrome of 
Over-identification in schizophrenic children is defined ; 
Some of the problems it presents in therapy and means 
of dealing with it constructively for the child are de- 
Scribed —N. H. Pronko. 
nme Parr, Denis. (St. George’s Hosp., London, 
9) Diagnostic problems іп pre-senile dementia 

Ustrated by a case of Alzheimer's disease proven 
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histologically during life. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
387-390.—A case shows how biopsy may confirm 
diagnosis.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3225. Pichot, Pierre. (Hôpital Sainte-Anne, Paris, 
France.) Language disturbances in cerebral dis- 
ease; concept of latent aphasia. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 92-96.—Administration 
of the Binois-Pichot vocabulary test and Raven's 
Progressive Matrices test to 27 arteriosclerotic and 
to 25 senile demented patients indicated “distinctive 
patterns of psychologic test performance” for each of 
the 2 groups. These distinctions are described and 
the concept of latent aphasia developed to account 
for the differences. The results are next considered 
with reference to “deterioration scales” where “the 
underlying assumptions . . . are in need of revision." 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3226. Polatin, Phillip; Lesse, Stanley, & Harris, 
Meyer M. The use of large doses of cortisone in 
schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 280- 
281.—Abstract and discussion. 


3227. Rinker, Max; Hyde, Robert W., Solomon, 
Harry C., & Hoagland, Hudson. Experimental 
psychiatry II. Clinical and physio-chemical ob- 
servations in experimental psychosis. Amer, J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 881-895.—More than 100 volun- 
teer males and females were administered LSD (the 
diethylamide of d-lysergic acid) by mouth in an ex- 
perimentally produced psychosis. Clinical, psycho- 
logical, physiological and biochemical evidence is of- 
fered for the involvement of the adrenalin system in 
behavior so produced. Theoretical considerations are 
given to the possibility of an enzymatic adrenalin 
basis of schizophrenia and other psychoses. 45 ref- 
erences.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3228. Roberts, Bertram H., & Myers, Jerome K. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Schizophrenia in 
the youngest male child of the lower middle class. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 129-134.— The study 
reported here is part of a larger investigation of the 
relationship between social stratification and psy- 
chiatric disorder. Several theoretical ideas emerging 
from the statistical findings of psychiatric disorder in 
metropolitan New Haven were explored through a 
controlled case survey discussed under methods, find- 
ings and the syndrome. 28 references. —N. Н. 
Pronko. 

3229. Robinson, Hal B. (V.A. Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) One aspect of perceptual distortion in 
schizophrenia. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 

3230. Rosenfeld, Herbert A. Zur Psychoanaly- 
tischen Behandlung akuter und chronischer Schiz- 
ophrenie. (The psychoanalytic treatment of acute 
and chronic schizophrenia.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 161-171.—German translation of paper, (see 29: 
2830). 

3231. Roth, Martin. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chich- 
ester, Eng.) The natural history of mental dis- 
order in old age. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 281-301. 
—Turn of the century classifications of mental dis- 
orders of old age are regarded as inadequate. Case 
records of 450 patients were studied and classified 
into five defined diagnostic groups: affective psy- 
chosis, senile psychosis, late paraphrenia, acute con- 
fusion, and arteriosclerotic psychosis, and each of 
these showed distinctive pattern at followup in out- 
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come described as in or out of the hospital or dead. 
Affective psychosis, late paraphrenia, and acute con- 
fusion are not related to the main causes of progres- 
sive dementia in old age. Psychological tests on 170 
placed the affective and paraphrenic groups into an 
almost wholly distinct distribution from the senile 
psychotics. 20 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


3232. Sano, Isamu. (Osaka U., Japan.) Uber 
die kalte Millon-Reaktion beim schizophrenen 
Formenkreis und den Trager derselben. (The cold 
Millon-Reaction in schizophrenic patients and its 
carrier.) Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 218- 
231.—2665 urine examinations of 1861 adult subjects, 
including 860 schizophrenics, yielded positive cold 
Millon reactions in less than 595 of the normals and 
about 5095 of the schizophrenics. The carrier of the 
cold Millon reaction was shown to be indosulfuric 
acid. 19 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

3233. Scoville, W. В. (Hartford Hosp., Conn.), 
& Ryan, V. Gerard. Orbital undercutting in the 
aged. Limited lobotomy in the treatment of psy- 
choneuroses and depressions in elderly persons. 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 311-317.—Orbital undercutting 
in 20 patients over 65 resulted in 7 clinical cures, 10 
instances of marked improvement, and 3 of moderate 
improvement, When compared with a younger group, 
it was apparent that older patients do as well or 
better, a finding at variance with previous concepts 
and raising the question of the true relationship be- 
tween age and mental disease.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


3234. Sem-Jacobsen, C. W., Petersen, M. C., 
Lazarte, J. A., Dodge, H. W. Jr., & Holman, C. B. 
(Rochester State Hosp., Minn.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic rhythms from the depths of the frontal 
lobe in 60 psychotic patients. EEG clim. Neuro- 
physiol., 1955, 7, 193-210.— Serial electrographic re- 
cordings were made from clinically implanted depth 
electrodes in the frontal lobes of 60 psychotic patients 
under varied conditions, such as mental activity, 
sleep, anesthesia, and various types of stimulation. А 
variety of rhythms and wave forms was observed 
which were often not visible in the scalp derivations. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 

3235. Senf, Rita (State U., Iowa, Iowa City.), 
Huston, Paul E., & Cohen, Bertram D. Thinking 
deficit in schizophrenia and changes with amytal, 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 50, 383-387.—“To 
study schizophrenic thinking, three tests . . . were 
given to four groups of patients: chronic schizo- 
phrenic, early schizophrenic, depressive, and neu- 
rotic. These tests were given without and with intra- 
venous sodium amytal and benzedrine sulfate. . . „ 
Two general effects of the drugs are suggested: (a) 
a facilitating effect when increased verbal responsive- 
ness is beneficial to the score, and (b) an impairing 
effect when a highly precise response is required." 
Reduced self-reference under drugs also tends to im- 
prove the schizophrenic's scores.—L. N. Solomon. 

3236. Sperling, Melittà. Psychosis and psycho- 
somatic illness. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 320- 

327.—Discusses case of patient with leg ulcers to 
show that the mainspring for the patient's illness was 
the psychosomatic relationship she had established 
with her mother in early life. As a result of this 
relationship, the patient developed the mechanism of 
denial in dealing with her destructive impulses. 
Analysis helped her by bringing her impulses under 
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ego control, helping her accept them, and leading her 
to more mature levels of personality development. 
21 references.—G. Elias. 

3237. Taulbee, EarlS. The use of the Rorschach 
test in evaluating the intellectual levels of func- 
tioning in schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
163-169——Rorschach indicators of intelligence (R, 
Z, M, W, and F%), considered individually or col- 
lectively, failed to correlate significantly with the 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ in 60 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics. Estimates of intelligence from the Rorschach 
by twelve experienced clinical psychologists also 
failed. The author concludes: “. . . estimates of in- 
telligence should not be made from the Rorschach test 
records of schizophrenics."—4. R. Jensen. 

3238. Tscholakow, Kirill. Zur pathophysio- 
logischen Analyse einiger Frühsymptome der 
Schizophrenie. (On the physio-pathologic analysis 
of some early symptoms in schizophrenia.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 1955, 7, 97-101.— 
The symptoms of “alteration” and “depersonalization” 
in early schizophrenia weaken the capacity for ad- 
justment. “Perplexity” and confusion follow and 
frequently induce feelings of “vital anxiety". Psycho- 
pathologic explanations have failed to provide ade- 
quate understanding. Physio-pathologic analysis links 
the developing disease process with disturbances of 
the analytic and synthetic functions of the cortical 
analysers. Spatial and temporal orientation is im- 
paired and paraperceptions result in feelings of “alter- 
ation” and “depersonalization.” Paraperceptions are 
replaced in the further course of illness by illusions 
and hallucinations.—C. T. Bever. 

3239. Vanggaard, Thorkil. A discussion of the 
basic principles of the psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy of schizophrenia. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 507-527.—Discussion centered around 
the establishment of contact with the patient by af- 
fectionate and by aggressive responses of the thera- 
pist, interpretations of dynamics and of content, per- 
sonal qualifications of the therapist, and the prospect 
of a final cure. Altho the prospect of a final cure in 
а strict sense is questionable, the possibility of a so- 
cial readjustment of schizophrenic patients by psycho- 
analytically founded psychotherapy seems established 
beyond doubt. 22 references—D. Prager. 

3240. Vraa-Jensen, С. Cerebral changes in cer- 
tain presenile and senile psychoses. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 375-383.— The neuropathological find- 
ings in Pick's disease, Alzheimer's disease, senile 
dementia, and arteriosclerotic psychosis are reviewed. 
It is extremely difficult to demonstrate a relationship 
between structural changes and given morbid features 
of the psychic condition. Mental changes are caused 
by the breakdown of nerve cells related to primary, 
hereditary properties of the nerve cells or to secondary 
changes caused by vascular or other factors unknown 
at present. A number of problems within the neuro- 
pathology of senile and presenile psychoses are still 
awaiting their solution—D. Prager. 

3241. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) The differential satiability of 
schizophrenic and normal subjects: a test of a de- · 
duction from the theory of figural after-effects. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 291-299.—The hypothesis 
that schizophrenic S’s should be less “satiable” than 
normal individuals was tested by means of a visual 
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figural after-effect technique. The data showed that 
schizophrenic males demonstrated smaller figural 
after-effects than did normal controls. It is suggested 
that this result adds weight both to the satiation 
theory of figural after-effects and to the hypothesis 
of lowered metabolic efficiency in schizophrenia. 20 
references—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 2075, 2596, 2717, 2928, 3058) 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


3242. Bondy, Curt. Beziehungen zwischen 
Gesellschaftsgefiige und Neurose. (Relationships 
between social structure and neurosis.) Psyche, 
Heidel, 1955, 9, 81-89—The American cultural 
anthropologists have shown how neuroses may stem 
from cultural conflicts. Another source of increased 
neurosis in modern society is the constant change and 
increased complexity resulting in excessive demands 
on persons at the same time it jeopardizes the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of self-trust 
in children. The failure of adequately binding norms 
results in either or both partial inhibitions and ex- 
pressions of impulses with vague feelings of guilt. 
Yet at the same time this situation that requires so 
much in the way of personal decision is also the 
condition of freedom. It is necessary to develop the 
kind of education that will enable children to use this 
freedom without falling into neurosis.—E. W. Eng. 


3243. Delay, Jean; Buisson, Jean-Frangois, & 
Henne, Michel Hystérie et kleptomanie. (Hys- 
teria and kleptomania.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 239- 
253.—The clinical literature on kleptomania is re- 
viewed and a new case is reported. The association 
of kleptomania with organic deteriorative states, men- 
tal deficiency and, particularly, hysteria is emphasized. 
29 references.—4A. L. Benton. 

3244. Digo, R, & Missenard, A.-R. Aperçu 
psychopathologique sur les névroses traumatiques 

ans le personnel navigant de l'aviation. (Psycho- 
pathologic survey of traumatic neuroses in aviation 
personnel.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 1-18.— Various 
types of psychoneurotic disorder occurring in aviation 
personnel are described and discussed. Five case re- 
ports.—4. L. Benton. 

3245. Dührssen, A. Die Problematik der 

Wangsneurose an Hand von Kinderfállen. (The 
Problem of compulsion neurosis as based on cases of 
Children.) ^ Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 1-5—The causes and effects of com- 
Pulsion neurosis are discussed. The assumption that 
it dates back to the second and third year is made and 
it is hypothesized that the development of compulsion 
Neurosis is facilitated by exposure of the child to a 
Punitive environment during these early years. An 
illustrative case history is given—E. Schwerin. 

3246. Goldin, S., & McDonald, J. Е. (Runwell 
Hosp., Wickford, Essex, Eng.) The Ganser state. 
J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 267-280.—Review of the 
literature and analysis of one case with extensive 
Psychological testing lead to definition of the state 
as an uncommon, hysterical disturbance of conscious- 
ness of short duration and fluid character, marked by 
approximate and ridiculous responses to questions, 
Corresponding to the layman’s notion of madness. 

ISorientation and lack of insight are characteristic. 
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Most of the cases reported in English have not been 
Ganser state at all. 35 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3247. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Dark adaptation in neurotic patients. J. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 354-362.—20 neurotics were 
compared with normals with neurotics having higher 
thresholds at all points of the rod adaptation curve; 
there may be some relationship to particular neurotic 
diagnostic category.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

3248, Malmo, Robert B., & Smith, A. Arthur. 
(McGill U., Montreal, P.Q., Can.) Forehead ten- 
sion and motor irregularities in psychoneurotic pa- 
tients under stress. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 391-406.— 
The purpose was to find a tensional measure which 
would discriminate between controls and psycho- 
neurotics as to motor irregularity. Frontalis muscle 
proved to be by far the best discriminator even though 
the headache-prone patients were excluded. Why this 
muscle is so superior is a question for further support. 
24 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3249. Masserman, Jules H., & Pauncz, Arpad. 
The neuroses. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 496-509.—The 
following headings indicate the range of coverage 
of the 82 references reviewed herein: etiology; diag- 
nosis; research studies; somatic dysfunctions in the 
neuroses; military psychiatry and therapy of the 
neuroses.—N. H. Pronko. 


3250. Parcheminey, G. Exposé d'un cas d'hys- 
térie. (Report of a case of hysteria.) Encéphale, 
1954, 43, 40-53.—The case of a young woman with 
epileptiform seizures, endocrine disturbances, and a 
skin disorder of an hysterical nature is described. 
Psychoanalytic treatment led to an amelioration of 
the symptoms and disclosed a sexual etiology for the 
disorder. The significance of the symptoms is dis- 
cussed with citation of the views of previous authors. 
—A. L. Benton. 

3251. Phillipson, Leonard K. Personality rigid- 
ity as a distinguishing factor between normal and 
neurotic behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
878.—Abstract. 


3252. Schjelderup, Harald. Lasting effects of 
psychoanalytic treatment. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
109-133.—28 cases of psychoneurotics treated psycho- 
analytically.1926-1943 were followed-up after 8-24 
years. The procedure of questionnaire to the patient 
followed by personal interview and supplemented by 
observers’ reports is described. Symptomatically, 9 
were cured, 13 decidedly improved, 2 not appreciably 
improved, 3 impossible to evaluate because of ex- 
cessive fluctuation and complexity of conditions, and 
one was not improved as to the condition (homo- 
sexuality) for which analysis was undertaken, al- 
though symptomatic improvement occurred in another 
direction. General personality changes and patient’s 
attitude toward analysis are discussed. Six cases are 
presented in detail, the remainder briefly.—C. T. 
Bever. 

3253. Schneck, Jerome М. А hypnoanalytic 
study of an amateur hypnotist. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1955, 42, 188-194.— The patient's interest in hyp- 
notism was related to the need for elevated self- 
esteem, competition with father, identification with 
authority, obtaining praise from mother, family, and 
friends, gaining closeness to people, expressing sex- 
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ual needs, and identification with the Christ-like 
healer —D. Prager. 

3254. Schneersohn, F. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Tel Aviv, Israel.) Play and neuroses of children. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 47-52—The funda- 
mental nature of neurosis is first considered and a 
definition of child neurosis is suggested in terms of a 
relationship between group life and psychic health. 
Techniques for handling child neuroses are also dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3255. Westman, Jack C. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Jacksonville, Fla.) Clinical aspects of hysteria. 
U. S. Armed Forces med J., 1955, 6, 324-328.—"A 
symptom without demonstrable organic basis... 
represents a conversion reaction when it presents an 
alteration in function of part of the body innervated 
by the voluntary nervous system and when it serves 
an unconscious purpose for the patient." Seven typi- 
cal features of the conversion reaction are described. 
Two case reports.—G. Н. Crampton. 

3256. Xavier, Cedric M. Coprophilia—a clinical 
study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 188-190.— 
Coprophilia, oral erotism, parsimony, withdrawal 
from human contact, intense attachment to pets, a 
pronounced reluctance to eat in public are the major 
symptoms in the case. A brief history is presented.— 
C. L. Winder. 


(See also abstracts 1959, 3058, 3268) 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


3257. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Sehat aur nafsiyat. (Health and psychology.) 
Peshawar Univ. J., 1952, 1(1), 1-32.—In this article 
an attempt is made to present to the lay reader in non- 
technical language a survey of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, the newest, most important, and most fascinating 
field of medical science. Newer methods of treating 
diseased emotions are also introduced. The article 
ends with a short bibliography in English —A. H. 
Alawi. 

3258. Bard, M., & Sutherland, A. M. (Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, Mem. Hosp., N. Y. C.) Psycho- 
logical impact of cancer and its treatment IV. 
Adaptation to radical mastectomy. Cancer, 1955, 
8, 656-672.—The psychological experience of radical 
mastectomy patients consists of three phases: the 
anticipatory (pre-operative) phase in which injury 
and disruption of valued activity are anticipated; the 
operative phase in which the anticipated injury takes 
place; the reparative (post-operative) phase in which 
many techniques are used to re-establish the previous 
adaptation and repair the injury. The sequence of 
reality events and emotional reactions in constant 
interaction from the onset of symptoms through con- 
valescence is described.—M. Bard. 

3259. Bernstein, Irving C. (U. Minn Med. Sch., 
Minneapolis.) Psychosomatic problems in obstet- 
rics and gynecology. J. Lancet, 1955, 75, 278-283. 
—Examples of the relation of emotional factors to 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, leukorrhea, pregnancy, 
sterility, pain, and itching are presented and discussed. 
—G. К. Morlan. 

3260. Calden, George. (V.A. Hosp., Madison, 
Wis.) A method for evaluating the attitudes of 
tuberculous patients. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 
67, 722-731—An 80-item sentence completion test 
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“designed specifically to evaluate attitudes and emo- 
tional reactions of tuberculous patients in 9 significant 
areas of adjustment” is described. The test is seen 
as an aid in “detecting harmful attitudes which seri- 
ously interfere with medical treatment or which lead 
to irregular discharge” from the hospital. Responses 
to the test by a medically discharged patient and bya 
patient who left against medical advice are cited— 
S. E. Vineberg. 


3261. De Waart, А. (Instituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Over de wis- 
selwerking tussen lichaam en geest, soma en 
psyche. (On the interaction between physiological 
and psychological factors.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1950, 4, 81-91.—Body and mind form an indivisible 
whole. Physical ailments may have psychological 
symptoms such as irritability or undue fatigue. Psy- 
chological disturbances may cause physical illness. 
Psychic disorders are often associated with glandular 
imbalance, industrial poisoning, and under-nourish- 
ment. Often the first symptoms of a physical dis- 
order, for example typhus, are psychological rather 
than physical in nature. It is quite possible that 
crime is sometimes the result of physical illness. No 
insight into human behavior is possible unless this 
close relationship is recognized.—S. Duker. 


3262. Ferracuti, Franco, & Turillazzi, Maria S. 
Reactions to frustration in tuberculous patients: 
an investigation by means of the Saul Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study.  Beih. Schweiz. Z., 
Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 81-82.—Abstract. 


3263. Gates, Philip H., & Weinberger, Jerome L. 
The concept of the damaged body in psychoso- 
matic complaints of the genito-urinary tract. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 17-23.—Urinary symptoms 
may be present as an expression of affect, as an organ- 
bound borderline psychosis maintaining reality in- 
tegrity at the expense of organ symptoms manifested 
in the concept of a damaged organ, or as a frank 
psychosis in which the urinary symptom has not suf- 
ficed to bind the psychosis.—D. Prager. 


3264. Gifford, Edward S., Jr. Psychogenic ocu- 
lar symptoms. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 
318-329 A discussion, in Freudian terms, of the 
destruction, suppression, and impairment of vision, 
and of psychosomatic ocular disease. Recommended: 
that the ophthalmologist and general physician should 
have some knowledge of psychiatry. 51 references.— 
S. Renshaw. 


3265. Hartman, James W. D. Midcentury psy- 
chosomatics. In Roback, А. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 591-626.—The following 
areas of contemporary psychosomatics are considered: 
methodology, approaches, psychosomatic relationships 
as revealed in a wide variety of disorders, and theories 
of psychosomatic mechanisms. 167 references.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

3266. Inman, W. S. Nine-monthly scleritis in a 
childless woman. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 
177-182— This obese woman began at 33 years to 
suffer from nine month episodes of scleritis. Several 
such episodes are recounted with discussion of the 
situational context and concomitant events.—C. L. 
Winder. 

3267. Jones, Ralph, Jr. (U. Pennsylvania Med. 
Sch., Philadelphia.) Medical management of pa- 
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tients with incurable cancer. Vet, Adm. tech. Bull., 
1955, TB 10-107, 1-24.—Patients with incurable can- 
cer should be treated with specific palliative chemo- 
therapeutic agents. Where other means are needed, 
sometimes surgical procedures are used. However, 
the most important single factor is not organic but 
functional in nature. The feelings of hopelessness 
must be handled psychologically if the other pro- 
cedures are to be rendered effective.—5. A. Grossman. 

3268. Minski, Louis, & Desai, Mahesh M. As- 
pects of personality in peptic ulcer patients: a 
comparason with hysterics. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 113-134.—"A group of 25 male psychiatric 
peptic ulcer cases and a comparable group of 25 
psychiatric cases with predominantly hysterical symp- 
toms were appraised in terms of clinical judgments of 
personality traits and were given the Porteus Mazes 
and the Rorschach tests and the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. The results are discussed and the 
findings compared with those from other studies." 
Clinical judgment revealed greater conscientiousness, 
neatness, and tenseness among the ulcer patients; 
Porteus Mazes showed the ulcer group to be more 
conforming; Rorschach test results indicated that the 
ulcer group is less immature, accept their instinctual 
needs to a greater extent, have more anxiety, and 
greater caution; and the Picture-Frustration Test re- 
sults failed to reach statistical significance. 51 ref- 
erences.—C. L. Winder. 

3269. Monod, Mireille. Problémes du transfert 
dans les psychothérapies d'enfants soignés en san- 
atorium. (Problems of transference in the psycho- 
therapy of children taken care of in a sanitarium.) 
Schweiz Z. Psychol. Amwend., 1955, 14, 88-105.— 
Tuberculous children, aged 4—14, received psycho- 
therapy in a sanitarium during a stay of 10 months. 
The transfer difficulties encountered in such a situa- 
tion are illustrated by detailed reports of two cases. 
Тһе general problem of hospitalization of children is 
also considered. English and German summaries.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 

3270. Pflanz, Manfred, & von Uexküll, Thure. 
Begriff und Probleme der Stimmung im Rahmen 
der psychosomatischen Medizin. (Concept and 
problems of emotion in the frame of reference of psy- 
chosomatic medicine.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 105- 

15—Emotions are an integral part of personality 
and thus influence behavior. There exists a certain 
Tepertoire of emotions. In some emotions the somatic 
Manifestations are stronger than in others. They 
can be precipitated by either somatic or psychic fac- 
tors. They also influence the perceptions of the 
environment. Although it is difficult to make con- 
Crete statements about emotions it is possible to tease 
out their typical elements.—M. J. Stanford. 

3271. Richardson, Henry В.  Raynaud's phe- 
nomenon and scleroderma. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 24-38.—A patient suffering from Raynaud’s and 
Scleroderma was unconsciously focussing powerful 
and basic emotions of fear, rage, and love on her 
hands. Her illness recapitulated the death of a rela- 
tive in the form of a slow destruction of her own body 
as if to expiate guilt—D. Prager. 

3272. Rizzo, Giovanni B. Psychologische Unter- 
Suchungen an fortgeschrittenen Krebskranken mit 

Ше des Rorschachschen Formdeutversuchs. 
(Psychological studies of terminal cancer patients 
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with the Rorschach test.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 43-48.—The author reports 
that the Rorschach protocols of 26 terminal cancer 
patients reflect superficiality, depression, introversion, 
little will power, brief attention span, and a low con- 
crete level of thinking. English, French and Italian 
summaries.—H. Р. David. 

3273. Rockwood, Philo H. False fears of preg- 
nancy. J. Lancet, 1955, 75, 284.—Instances of old 
wives tales of pregnancy and the needless anxiety they 
still cause are related.—G. К. Morlan. 

3274. Rodrigue, Emilio M. Notes on menstrua- 
tion. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 328-334.—Re- 
ports case of patient whose improvement in psycho- 
analysis was paralleled by changing attitudes during 
succeeding menstruating periods. An underlying 
state of confusion, permeated by anxiety and feelings 
that menstruation is "uncanny", characterized her at- 
titudes towards menstruation. As she improved, she 
developed the ability to relax with men during her 
menstrual periods, thus evidencing her acceptance of 
femininity.—G. Elias. 

3275. Rorabaugh, Mildred E. (Penn State Coll., 
State College.), & Guthrie, George. The person- 
ality characteristics of tuberculous patients who 
leave the tuberculosis hospital against medical ad- 
vice. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 67, 432-439.—Dif- 
ferences on the MMPI between medically discharged 
patients and patients discharged against medical ad- 
vice, (a.m.a.) and the effects of hospitalization on 
MMPI performance are the main concerns of this 
study. No significant differences were found between 
MMPI scales of 35 medically discharged tuberculosis 
patients and 35 discharged a.m.a., but 48 test items 
which did distinguish the two groups indicated that 
the a.m.a. group was more tense, hostile, insecure and 
non-conforming. Compared with Hathaway and Mc- 
Kinley norms, newly-admitted patients showed sig- 
nificant elevation on all MMPI scales, except Mf. 
No significant differences were found between newly- 
admitted and pre-discharge patients.—S. E. V ineberg. 

3276. Salzmann, Ulrike. Schicksals-psychologie 
und Glaukom (grüner Star). (Fate psychology 
and glaucoma; green star.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 129-152.—After а re- 
view of pertinent literature on psychosomatics, glau- 
coma, and hereditary tendencies, the author analyzes 
the Szondi test protocols of 50 chronic glaucoma pa- 
tients, 3 women and 17 men, ranging from 39 to 81 
years of age. Both test analyses and genealogical 
studies suggest a hereditary-biological relationship be- 
tween glaucoma and epilepsy. Dynamics, choice 
theory, and genotropic aspects are considered. 25 
references.—H. P. David. 

3277. Saver, Gordon (U.S.A.F. Hosp. A.P.O. 
232, N. Y., N. Y.), Morris, Robert R., & Gian- 
siracusa, Joseph E.  Psychotherapeutic use of 
ACTH in psychosomatic disease. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 55-62.—A. case of chronic ulcera- 
tive colitis is reported as it was treated by inducing 
active patient collaboration in therapy with an intern- 
ist and psychiatrist. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the psychotherapeutic use of cortisone and ACTH 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. К 

3278. Stein, Aaron. Group psychotherapy їп 
patients with peptic ulcer. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 281.—Abstract and discussion. 
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3279. Strauss, Allan. Unconscious mental proc- 
esses and the psychosomatic concept. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 307-319.—Rejects existing 
theories explaining the: mind-body relationship and 
introduces, in their place, the field identity theory. 
Mental processes, conscious or unconscious, are brain 
energy fields which are neither mental nor material 
in the sense of dualistic theories. These fields are 
identical with mental processes ; and it is this fact that 
explains conveniently the problem of mind-body causa- 
tion. Since, according to this theory, both mental 
and organic processes are electrical fields, it is un- 
derstandable that mind and body can influence each 
other. 42 references.—G. Elias. 

3280. Trethowan, William H. Persistent sen- 
sory symptoms following spontaneous hypogly- 
сепа: response to chlorpromazine. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 274-278.—The case of a patient is 
described who suffers from persistent neurotic symp- 
toms following severe spontaneous hypoglycemia. 
The causes of this disorder as observed by others and 
the alleviation of the patient's symptoms by chlor- 
promazine are discussed. 21 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3281. Waxenberg, Sheldon E. (Mount Sinai 
Hosp., New York.) Psychosomatic patients and 
other physically ill persons: a comparative study. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 163-169.— Test bat- 
teries administered to psychosomatic illness groups 
and non-psychosomatic sick groups showed no sig- 
nificant difference existing between the two. The 
consistently negative findings make it important that 
*. .. all major psychosomatic formulations need to be 
subjected to rigorous and searching analysis by a 
variety of techniques."—4. J. Bachrach. 

3282. Weiss, Edward; Saul, Leon J., & Lyons, 
John W. Psychosomatic medicine. In Spiegel, E. 
A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 522-528.—Recent contributions to the field of 
psychosomatic medicine concern surgery of the heart, 
obstetrics and gynecology, gastrointestinal and cardio- 
vascular problems, depression in psychosomatic dis- 
orders, some miscellaneous topics and some recent 
books. 15 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3283. Wolff, Peter, & Levine, Jacob. (F.A. 
Hosp. West Haven, Conn.) Nocturnal gastric 
secretions of ulcer and nonulcer patients under 
stress. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 218-226.—When 
the gastric secretions of the 2 groups—collected under 
normal and stress conditions—are compared, the non- 
ulcer group showed a marked elevation in curves 
"similar to but not as high as the normal curves of 
the ulcer group." This datum is interpreted by ref- 
erence to the chronic anxiety level of the latter group. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 2012, 2049, 2598, 2932) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3284. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.), & Col- 
lins, Marjorie G. Suggestions for the adaptive 
administration of intelligence tests for those with 
cerebral palsy. (Part I.) Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1955, 16, 11-14; 25.—Specific suggestions are given 
for adapting the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, the Columbia Mental Maturity Test, 
Raven's Progressive Matrices, and the Leiter Inter- 
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national Performance Scale for use with persons who 
are cerebral palsied.—T. E. Newland. 


3285. Allison, R. S. Changes in behavior and 
impairment of memory and intellect in later life, 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 306-310.—20 patients with focal 
cerebral lesions and 20 with diffuse cortical atrophy 
were compared on a variety of informal tests of men- 
tal functions. “Procedures differed from those used 
by the psychologist as no attempt was made to score 
results, to set time limits, or to follow any routine 
plan in administration.” It is suggested that “ех- 
panding tumors . . . are more prone to mimic the pic- 
ture of a global dementia than are infiltrating tumors.” 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


3286. Bancaud, J., Hecaen, H., & Lairy, G. C. 
(Hôp. Ste.-Anne, Paris.) Modifications de la ré- 
activité EEG, troubles des fonctions symboliques 
et troubles confusionnels dans les lésions hémis- 
phériques localisées. (Modifications of EEG re- 
activity, disorders of symbolic functions and confu- 
sional disorders in localized hemispheric lesions.) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 179-192.—Altera- 
tions of the reactivity of the EEG as correlated with 
psychopathological disturbances occurring in local- 
ized hemispherical lesions were studied. Unilateral 
abolition of the alpha blocking response is seen in dis- 
turbances of symbolic functions without concomitant 
mental confusion. The alpha blocking response is 
bilaterally abolished in cases with mental confusion. 
—R. J. Ellingson. . 

3287. Beizmann, Melle C. Contribution à l'étude 
de la mentalité épileptique. (The epileptic mind.) 
Bull. Group frang. Rorschach, 1954, No. 5-6, 1-2.— 
The author presents a brief statement regarding an 
hypothesized relationship between the Rorschach pro- 
ductions of epileptic adults and those of normal adults 
who present a history of convulsions in infancy. Ex- 
perimental results are not reported but the author con- 
cludes that “epilepsy reflects to some extent the 
persistence of infantile attitudes.”—B. A. Maher. 


3288. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Diagnostic des maladies cérébrales par les 
méthodes psychologiques: rapport d'un cas et 
discussion du probléme. (The diagnosis of cerebral 
disease by psychological methods: report of a case 
and discussion of the problem.) Encéphale, 1954, 43, 
54-72.—Proceeding from a case report, the advantages 
and limitations of formal psychodiagnostic methods in 
the detection of cerebral disease are discussed. De- 
Spite their weaknesses, test methods are superior to 
traditional clinical observation for the detection of 
behavioral deficits and they can be an important aid 
in diagnosis.—4. L. Benton. 

3289. Berlin, Louis. Compulsive eye opening 
and associated phenomena. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 597-601.— Clinical observations 
of patients with diffuse cerebral damage indicate an 
inability to keep the eyes closed, the mouth open, the 
tongue protruded when so directed by the examiner. 
These behavior “signs” are discussed in relation to 
the vigilance of the organism and to the effects of 
brain damage.—L. А. Pennington. 

3290. Berry, Richard G. Epilepsy. In Spiegel, E. 
A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 222-237.— The year's progress in the study 
of epilepsy is summarized under the following head- 
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ings: clinical factors; neurophysiologic and neuro- 
pathologic factors; physiological, social and heredi- 
tary factors; medical therapy and surgical therapy. 
152 references ——N. H. Pronko. 


3291. Bhaskaran, K. Psycho-sexual identifica- 
tion in the epilepsies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 
230-235.—A psychosomatic study of two cases of 
epilepsy is presented with stress on their psychosexual 
identification and the possible relevance of this fact 
to the epileptic attacks.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3292. Blomberg, Lars-H. Clinical studies of 
nystagmus produced by evipan: in normals and in 
acute head injuries. Acta psychiat. Kbh., 1955, 
Suppl. 97, 88 p—Evipan more frequently produces 
nystagmus in acute head injuries than in normals. 
The nystagmus is significantly prolonged in cases 
with objective signs of cerebral lesions. Vestibular 
lesions result in most characteristic nystagmic re- 
sponse to evipan with long duration, great difference 
in side, and a rotatory component. Evipan-nystagmus 
is associated with duration of post-traumatic amnesia. 
Skull fracture is not associated with prolonged evipan- 
nystagmus. The evipan-nystagmus test is useful for 
clinical work and for research. 35 references. In- 
structions are given for the evipan-nystagmus test.— 
D. Prager. 


3293. Clark, Edward C., & Knott, John R. (U. 
Towa, Iowa City.) Paroxysmal wave and spike 
activity and diagnostic subclassification. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 161-164.—178 cases with 
spike and wave activity in the EEG were reviewed 
with respect to type of seizure. Only 16% had petit 
mal seizures alone; 2214% had only grand mal; 70% 
had petit mal plus other seizure types. Spike and 
wave "variants" were more commonly seen associ- 
ated with clinical grand mal than with petit mal. 
Organic etiology was infrequent in cases with classi- 
cal 3/sec. spike and wave. Among patients with spike 
and wave "variants" organic and idiopathic etiology 
occurred with about equal frequency.—R. J. Elling- 
son, 


3294. Danon-Boileau, Н. Les séquelles neu- 
rologiques de la méningite tuberculeuse chez Pen- 
fant, (The neurological sequelae of tuberculous 
meningitis in the child.) Encéphale, 1954, 43, 73-92. 
—The possible after-effects of tuberculous meningitis 
are described and discussed under the following head- 
ings: (1) hemiplegias; (2) aphasic disorders; (3) 
deafness; (4) vestibular disturbances; (5) epileptic 
disorders.—4. L. Benton. 

‚3295. Debeir, О. Troubles oculaires et amblyo- 
Ple toxique au cours du traitement de la trypano- 
Somiase humaine africane. (Visual disorders and 
toxic amblyopia during treatment of human african 
Sleeping sickness.) Acta. neurol, belg., 1955, 55, 
147-178, _Trypanosomiasis was studied in 127 african 
Patients. Blindness following optic nerve lesions is 
Tegarded as due to the изе of arsenical compounds in 
the treatment of this disease. Alternative therapies 
are suggested. English summary.—B. А. Maher. 

3296. Engler, M. (St. Lawrence's Hosp., Cater- 
ham, Surrey, Eng.) Mephenesin (Tolserol) and 
Mephenesin carbamate in spastic conditions. J. 
ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 391—398.—Mephenesin car- 
bamate was more successful with 20 patients, provid- 
ing gratifying muscular relaxation—W. L. Wilkins. 
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3297. Fay, Temple. A clinical survey of British 
methods for the treatment of spastics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 29-35.—Impressions gained dur- 
ing six weeks of conferences, demonstrations and lec- 
tures in a tour of British clinics for spastics are re- 
ported under the theme, methods of diagnosis and 
treatment for the cerebral palsied patient.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

3298. Fischle, Willy H. Die Stirnhirnverletzte 
im Rorschachschen Formdeutversuch. (Brain dam- 
age on the Rorschach test.) Beih. Schweiz, Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 48-80.—From a pool of 
3000 cases of brain damaged patients 27 were care- 
fully selected for detailed analysis. The Rorschach 
protocols suggest a typical syndrome: absence of 
movement responses, "unstable experience type," per- 
severation, and lowered intelligence. ‘Accessory 
symptoms” may be evident in varied degree. Theo- 
retical implications of these findings are considered. 
There are 21 detailed tables —H. P. David. 


3299. Gilliatt, R. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Ischaemic sensory loss in 
patients with spinal and cerebral lesions. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 145-154.—"In 11 
patients with sensory loss in the hand due to spinal 
or cerebral lesions, the circulation to the affected arm 
has been arrested by a pneumatic tourniquet. When 
a partial peripheral nerve block has been produced in 
this way, its effect on sensation has been added to 
that of the central lesion and has resulted in sensory 
loss in excess of that produced by either one alone. 
In patients with spinal cord lesions, repeated tourni- 
quet tests provide a sensitive method of recording 
improvement or deterioration in the condition of the 
patient. In those with cerebral lesions there are, 
however, objections to this form of test."—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3300. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Psychologic conflict and electroencephalographic 
patterns; some notes on the problem of correlat- 
ing changes in paroxysmal electroencephalographic 
patterns with psychologic conflicts. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 656-662.—Clinical study 
of 4 epileptic male adults during the solution of simple 
arithmetic problems and in conversation indicated a 
suppressing effect upon the wave bursts, especially in 
those with temporal foci. Talk on the topic of per- 
sonal problems, however, counteracted the suppressing 
effect. It is concluded that “the triggering of epi- 
leptic-like activity in the electroencephalograms of 
certain epileptics by psychologic conflicts, and the 
elimination of such by psychotherapy, should be stud- 
ied further."—L. A. Pennington. 

3301. Guthrie, Thomas C., & Beck, Aaron Т. A 
psychological study of visual auras in patients with 
brain damage and seizures. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 280.—Abstract and discussion. - 

3302. Hallet, H., & Janssen, P. Recherches sur 
état des functions vestibulaires dans la maladie 
du sommeil. (Study of vestibular functions in sleep- 
ing sickness.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 136-146. 
—The authors report the results of thermic labyrin- 
thine tests by 11 patients affected with trypanosomia- 
sis. More than the half of them exhibited no reaction 
at all to the cold irrigations; three of them reacted to 
caloric stimulation. Galvanic excitation causes оп 
the contrary, rather exaggerated reactions. The 
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authors discuss the validity of their methods of ex- 
amination and believe that, with their patients, the 
central vestibular paths were affected. English sum- 
mary.—B. A. Maher. 

3303. Katz, Elias. (U. Calif., San Francisco.) 
Intelligence test performance of “athetoid” and 
“spastic” children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1955, 16, 17-18.—A group of 39 “spastic” 
children, aged 1-11 through 6—11, was compared with 
a group of 22 “athetoid” children of the same age 
range. In terms of test performance on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L, “no sta- 
tistically significant difference was found between the 
two groups so far as chronological age, I.Q. scores, 
or mental age was concerned.” Such being the case, 
the possibility of “pooling” the findings on the two 
groups is indicated.—T. E. Newland. 

3304. Kimball, O. P., & Hersh, A. Н. (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland 6, O.) The genetics of 
epilepsy. Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 131- 
142.—On the basis of the study of 520 sibships in 
which at least one child was epileptic there were 
found 294 with one parent affected, 222 with neither 
parent, and 4 with both parents affected. Analysis 
of data shows that epilepsy is in all probability a 
simple autosomal dominant trait with about 65% 
penetrance. "If one parent has a genetic constitu- 
tion for epilepsy the frequency among children is 
about 36%, and if one child in such a family has 
epilepsy the numerical probability of another child 
having epilepsy is about 1 in 8."—D. A. Santora. 

3305. Levin, Max. Diurnal rhythm in epilepsy. 
4A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 703.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

3306. Liberson, W. T. (V.A. Hosp., Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) Emotional and psychological factors 
in epilepsy: physiological background. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 91-106.—A physiological analy- 
sis of epilepsy is made under the following headings: 
(1) some recent advances in seizure physiology; (2) 
the functions of specific structures involved in the 
physiology of emotions; and (3) the general and 
specific mechanisms by which environmental stimuli 
may produce seizures. 93 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

3307. Liddell, D. W., Robin, Ashley A., & Darby, 
C. E. (Runwell Hosp. Wickford, Essex, Eng.) 
Latent epilepsy as a factor in tension states. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 215-222 —The 3rd sub- 
harmonic and spike responses to light stimulation as 
seen most frequently with an abnormal resting record 
and an EEG diagnosis of epilepsy are described in 
cases with tension as a leading symptom. Results of 
metrazol activation and metrazol flicker and the low 
threshold of activation of the EEG are observed and 
the effect of treatment of epilepsy on tension states 
is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3308. Maxwell, A. E. А statistical review of 
“psychical symptoms in neurosurgical disease.” 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 483-498.—Except for 
aphasia the symptoms do not correlate with the site 
of the tumor. There is no association between the 
kind of tumor and the hemisphere in which it is met. 
Increased intracranial pressure is not important in 
the production of psychical symptoms. There is 
special association between impaired memory and 
extracerebral lesions affecting the frontal lobes. Dys- 
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calculia is significantly associated with intracerebral 
lesions surrounding the third ventricle. Aphasia is 
significantly associated with lesions in the left hemi- 
sphere. Psychiatric symptoms are especially associ- 
ated with the nondominant hemisphere. Aphasia may 
militate against the detection of psychiatric symptoms 
or the patient’s report of such when the dominant 
hemisphere is damaged.—D. Prager. 

3309. Merlis, Sidney; O'Neill Francis Ј., & 
Weinberg, Frederick. The problem of convulsive 
disorders in geriatric psychiatry. Psychiat. Quart., 
1955, 29, 74-84.—The majority of 250 psychiatric 
patients with convulsive disorder tend to improve 
with age. Aged epileptic psychiatric patients can 
expect to live normal life spans in spite of their con- 
vulsive disorders. Most psychiatric patients with 
epilepsy in advanced age respond best to barbiturates, 
especially phenobarbital.—D. Prager. 


3310. Michal-Smith, H. Problems encountered 
in the psychometric examination of the child with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16, 15- 
16; 20.—This is a general discussion of psychological, 
physical, emotional and procedural problems involved 
in attempting to arrive at a meaningful evaluation of 
the whole child. Devices found useful are named 
and the nature of an adequate report of the examina- 
tion is indicated.—T. E. Newland. 


3311. Miller, Anne S, Stewart, Marjorie D. 
Murphy, Mary-Alice, & Jantzen, Alice C. (N. Y. 
State Rehabilitation Hosp., West Haverstraw.) An 
evaluation method for cerebral palsy. Amer. J. 
Occup. Therap., 1955, 9, 105-111.—4A description of 
the most recent revision of a motor development test 
used for the upper extremities. The items which 
make up the test are based upon the studies of Gesell 
and his associates. Comparisons are made between 
the development of the C.P. child and the normal 
child. The test deals with the motoric development 
of the child and permits evaluation on the basis of 
step-by-step progression in the mastery of funda- 
mental motor skills. The test is given at three-month 
intervals, thus allowing the recording of quarterly 
progress reports—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3312. Motta, Emanuele. (Psichiatric Hosp., Mes- 
sina, Italy.) Esperienze sull'azione risvegliante 
del pervitin nell’ eccitamento onirico de epilettict. 
(Experiments on the activating action of pervitin on 
the oniric excitement of epileptics.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 163-170.— The results ob- 
tained with the administration of pervitin (endoven- 
ous injections of 45-60 mg. at intervals of 24 hours 
or greater) to 13 epileptics are given. The results 
show that pervitin used in large dosage "determines 
a state of great excitement, which probably because 
of the effect of the system that intervenes to regulate 
the degree of consciousness, is useful in the agitation 
of oniric states. . . ." 6 case histories; 9 references. 
French, English, and German summaries.—4. Мато“: 


3313. Newmann, Meta A. Periventricular dif- 
fuse pinealoma. Report of a case with clinical fea- 
tures of catatonic schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 193-204.—A typical case of schizo- 
phrenia in a young man who also showed diabetes 11- 
sipidus and other physiological and neurological symp- 
toms is discussed in relation to a diffuse neoplastic 
process in the brain. 40 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 
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3314. Perlstein, Meyer A. & Hood, Philip N. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, IU.) Infantile spastic 
hemiplegia. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 34, 391-407. 
—The authors report on a study of 334 cases of in- 
fantile spastic hemiplegia and describe the results of 
a statistical analysis. Some of the findings were: 

. more right than left spastic hemiplegics . . . 
no significant difference in the intelligence of the 
lefts vs. rights, nor in the age of acquiring speech ; 

. spastic hemiplegics were approximately 20 1.Q. 
points retarded from normal children; . . ~ the men- 
tally defective group walked and talked later than 
did the educable group. Those of I.Q. between 90- 
110 differed only slightly from normal children in 
walking and talking.” 24 references—F. A. White- 
house. 814 

3315. Radermecker, J. Corrélations électro-clin- 
iques dans trypanosomose employée comme théra- 
peutique des affections psychiatriques graves. 
(Electro-clinical phenomena in African human sleep- 
ing-sickness and in sleeping-sickness employed thera- 
peutically in serious psychiatric disorders.) Acta 
neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 179-218.—An electroencepha- 
lographic and clinical investigation was made into a 
number of cases of human African sleeping-sickness. 
The results confirm the previous findings of Gastaut 
and others. Investigations were also made with psy- 
chiatric patients in whom infection was deliberately 
induced as an adjunct to psychotherapy. Histories of 
individual patients and graphic EEG records are pre- 
sented in detail—B. A. Maher. 


3316. Reitan, R. M. (Indiana U. Med. Sch., In- 
dianapolis.) The distribution according to age of 
a psychologic measure dependent upon organic 
brain functions. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 338-340.—A 
group of psychological tests designed to measure brain 
damage was given to 194 subjects with unequivocal 
brain damage and to 133 subjects with no evidence of 
brain damage. Data from the tests were analyzed for 
age trends. There was a correlation between age 
and test performance which was greatest in the non- 
brain damaged group. “Age... may be a distinctly 
pertinent variable in a group without neurologic evi- 
dence of brain damage, particularly in the range from 
45 to 65 years.—J. E. Birren. 


3317. Roberts, Grace. (Cerebral Palsy Treatment 
Center, Columbus, О.) Toys . . . tools for learn- 
ing. Crippled Child, 1955, 32(5), 4-7; 26.—Toys 
arouse interest and a desire for manipulation if prop- 
erly selected and suited to the specific disability or 
need, they can become highly useful tools for therapy. 
A list of toys is presented with the specific type or 
types of therapy for which each is suitable.—G. S. 
Speer, 

3318. Rosenberg, Maximilian. Die Rolle von 
Irradiation, Konzentration and Differenzierung 

er nervósen Erregung beim Zustandekommen 
von apraktischen und perseveratorischen Stör- 
ungen, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kasuistik der Hirn- 
Schádigung nach Elektrotrauma. (The role of 
irradiation, concentration, and differentiation of nerv- 
ous excitation in the formation of apraxic and per- 
Severatory disturbances; à contribution to the casuistic 
9f brain damage due to electric trauma.) Psychiat. 

eurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 118-126.— 

Tee cases of organic brain damage, one of which 
Was due to accidental electrocution by a 10,000 volt 
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current, illustrate apraxic and asphasic disturbances. 
The excitatory and inhibitory processes occur in these 
conditions with physiological regularity as demon- 
strated in Pavlov's experiments even though they are 
obscured by perseveration. Russian summary—C. 
T. Bever. 


3319. Ross, Alexander T., & Reitan, Ralph M. 
(Indiana U., Indianapolis.) Intellectual and affec- 
tive functions in multiple sclerosis; a quantitative 
study. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
663-677.—Administration of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory, the Rorschach, and Halstead's tests 
to matched groups of 13 Ss each (with proved brain 
damage, with multiple sclerosis, without brain dam- 
age) indicated, upon statistical study of the data, 
roughly similar profiles on the Minnesota Scale 
(“typical of neurotic disturbances"). Scores earned 
on the Halstead battery showed “severe and parallel 
intellectual impairment” in many of the Ss in the first 
2 groups. Evidence from the Rorschach “indicated 
impairment, but of less striking magnitude.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to the 
literature and to the problems of patient manage- 
ment. 43 references—L. A. Pennington. 


3320. Russell, John В., & Reitan, Ralph М. 
(Indiana U., Sch. Med., Indianapolis.) Psycho- 
logical abnormalities in agenesis of the corpus 
callosum. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 205-214.— 
A review of literature on cases of callosal tumors 
and of surgical section of the corpus callosum is pre- 
sented and findings are summarized in the case of a 
patient with congenital agenesis of the corpus cal- 
losum to whom standardized and quantified psycho- 
logical tests were administered. 44 references.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

3321. Russell, W. Ritchie, & Whitty, C. W. M. 
(Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, Eng.) Studies in 
traumatic epilepsy. 111. Visual fits. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 79-96.—This is a de- 
tailed analysis of 60 patients with epileptic fits and 
traumatic damage to part of the visual system: 9 cases 
with calcarine lesions, 21 cases with lesions of the 
visual radiations and 30 cases with higher visual 
cortex lesions. Continuous moving lights are experi- 
enced by all patients with calcarine lesions but rare in 
the other groups. Radiation lesions seem to give 
rise most frequently to interrupted flashes, and to a 
lesser extent to negative phenomena (e.g. blacking 
out of part of the field) and complex visual hallucina- 
tions. Patients with lesions in the higher visual cor- 
tex suffer most from negative phenomena, visual dis- 
tortions, complex hallucinations and also experience 
interrupted flashes. 12 references—M. L. Simmel. 


3322. Sal y Rosas, Frederico. Convulsions in 
childhood and epilepsy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 236-242—A series of 1221 ambulatory epileptic 
patients, of whom 241 had information of infantile 
convulsions was compared with a control group of 
512 nonepileptic subjects. Results showed a greater 
frequency of childhood convulsions in the past his- 
tory of epileptics and in non-epileptics born on the 
coast of Peru. These results are discussed and a 
hypothesis is advanced to explain them. 33 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

3323. Schoelly, Marie-Louise, & Fraser, Alan W. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., М. Y.) Emotional reactions 
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in muscular dystrophy. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 
34, 119-123.— The psychologic reactions of 12 chil- 
dren with muscular dystrophy were observed. "There 
is no specific personality configuration in connection 
with muscular dystrophy. The major emotional prob- 
lems of these children are in the realm of aggression 
and hostility. They are denied a large part of the 
muscular release for these impulses." 1t may be said 
that the presence of dystrophy tends to exaggerate 
to a pathologic degree the existing problems of both 
parents and children, especially with regard to ag- 
gression and hostility.—F. A, Whitehouse. 

3324. Tumarkin, Bernard; Wilson, Jay D., & 
Snyder, Gilbert. (U. S. Naval Hosp., Charleston, 
S. C.) Cerebral atrophy due to alcoholism in 
young adults. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 
67-74.—"Seven enlisted men with an average age of 
32 years and a history of excessive intake of alcoholic 
beverages over a mean period of 11 years showed no 
gross pathologic findings on clinical neurologic or 
psychiatric examination. Nevertheless, the digit-span 
and digit-symbol subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence scale revealed significant impairment." 
Abnormal findings in electroencephalograms and pneu- 
moencephalograms are described.—G. Н. Crampton. 

3325. Wada, Toyoji, & Lennox, William С. 
(Children’s Medical Center, Boston.) So-called 
“temporal” epilepsy. The clinical and inter-seizure 
E.E.G. findings. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 
294-301.—Reports of the EEG records of more than 
1,500 patients were examined and selection made of 
183 records that displayed some forms of abnormality 
in the tracing from over a temporal lobe. In 85% 
this was unilateral. Spike discharges formed 47%; 
sharp waves 31%; and slow or asymmetric activity 
22% of the total abnormalities. Slow activity pre- 
dominated in the records of patients with personality 
and mental disorders; whereas spike discharges pre- 
dominated if these conditions were absent. In com- 
parison with a much larger and unselected series of 
patients, the seizures of an undue proportion of the 
temporal group were of acquired rather than of 
genetic origin, and seizures were predominantly psy- 
chomotor rather than grand mal.—M. L. Simmel. 

3326. Walker, A. Earl, & Poggio, Gian Franco. 
The surgical treatment of pain and motor dis- 
orders. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 387-399.— Contribiu- 
tions during the past two years to the surgical treat- 
ment of (a) a pain in the head, limbs, chest, and 
abdomen, and (b) of involuntary movements are sum- 
marized in a review of 109 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3327. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.) Time 
error in weight judgment after brain injury. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 203-207. —Weight 
comparison judgments of two objectively equal stimuli 
by subjects with brain injury with and without 
somatosensory impairment and by subjects with pe- 
ripheral sensory nerve injury as well as control 
patients with peripheral nerve injury to the leg 
showed that all groups had high negative time errors; 
greater time errors occurred for all groups on uni- 
lateral stimulation of either the affected or normal 
side. Patients with parietal lobe lesions had a greater 
negative time error than normals or patients with 
lesions elsewhere in the brain. Frontal lobe cases 
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showed a significantly lower time error than non- 
frontal cases.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 2006, 2143, 2149, 2914, 2933, 
3141, 3199) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3328. Armstrong, Keith S. Parents and the 
crippled child, Crippled Child, 1955, 32(6), 11-13. 
—No one can do more for the child than the parent 
will accept. The continuing responsibility for what 
the crippled child will eventually become remains 
with the parent.—G. S. Speer. 

3329. Bluestone, Seymour S., & Deaver, George 
D. Rehabilitation of the handicapped child. Pedi- 
atrics, 1955, 15, 631-641.— The handicapped are an 
integral part of society and their needs, problems, 
capabilities should be considered in this framework, 
Rehabilitation involves teamwork between profes- 
sional personnel in the medical, therapeutic, educa- 
tional, social and vocational adjustment fields. An 
outline of the objectives, philosophy and methods of 
such teamwork is presented.—M. C. Templin. 


3330. Ehrsam, Elfriede. Uber den Fall einer 
einseitigen musikalischen Begabung eines blinden 
Kindes bei hochgradigem Leistungsriickstand. 
(On the case of one-sided musical talent in a blind 
child with high-grade retardation.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 149-154.—Study of 
the retarded school performance in a 13 year old 
blind boy with musical talent was found to be due to 
“an aversion to all school influence,” not to mental 
deficiency. Question is raised about the etiology in 
cases of retarded individuals with one-sided talents 
reported in the literature. Russian summary. 12 
references.—C. T. Bever. 


3331. George, Harlan E. Psychological prob- 
lems in a rehabilitation center. J. Rehabilit., 1955, 
21(2), 4-5; 12.— The author presents his concepts 
of the staff's responsibility as teachers and “psy- 
chologists" in helping the patient to rehabilitate him- 
self. The patient is expected to “accept a general 
prognosis in his physical restoration program." Не 
will be taught more than he can absorb completely 
while he is at the center and, therefore, can expect 
further improvement when he leaves since he will be 
gaining necessary practice in using his new-found 
skills. The importance of evaluation of the patient, 
vocational and psychological testing, and the patients 
physical progress as affording him stimulus for 
further efforts are presented.—M. A. Seidenfeld. E 

3332. Gerundini, Gherardo. La reabilitazione 
dei minorati psico-fisici. (The rehabilitation of the 
psychologically and physically handicapped.) Difesa 
Soc., 1955, 34, 57—66.— Various types and degrees of 
physical handicap and their repercussions upon Ше 
psychological welfare of the worker are recognize 
and discussed. It is suggested that already existing 
agencies for rehabilitation of the handicapped aug- 
ment their emergency and specialized services. 10 
achieve this end, regional and rural centers for T€ 
orientation and reinstatement of the handicapped 
his community and occupation should be instituted. — 
L. L' Abate. 

3333. Haber, William В. (N.Y.U.-Bellevue Med. 
Ctr., N. Y.) Effects of loss of limb on sensory 
functions. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 115-123.—In nor- 
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mal limbs, tactile Sensitivity is poorest near the trunk 
and best in distal portions. This study on amputees 
was to check whether stump sensitivity does increase ; 
if it does, if the increase is peripheral or central; and 
whether there is any relation to a phantom limb. S's 
were 24 above-elbow amputees, half right and half 
left, and 12 control veterans. Sensitivity was tested 
2.5 cm from tip of stump, and 2.5 cm from head of 
humerus. Results: (a) stump sensitivity exceeded 
that of homologous sound limb in light touch, two- 
point discrimination, and point localization; (b) there 
were no indications this increase was due to folding 
of skin or other peripheral factors; and (c) central 
factors were suggested by better stump sensitivity in 
amputees who reported telescoped phantoms as op- 
posed to those whose phantoms had properties of a 
normal limb.—R. W. Husband. 


3334. Levine, Bert, & Iscoe, Ira. (U. Texas, 
Austin.) The Progressive Matrices (1938), the 
Chicago Non-Verbal and the Wechsler Bellevue 
on an adolescent deaf population. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 307-308.— To evaluate the use of the 1938 
Progressive Matrices test with deaf adolescents, the 
scores of deaf school resident students on this test 
were compared with their Chicago Non-Verbal (N 
= 36) and W-B I Performance Scale (N =41) 
scores. The r with the Chicago was .41; with the 
W-B, .55 which was significantly above zero at the 
1% level —L. B. Heathers. 


3335. McReynolds, Jane, & Worchel, Philip. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) “Geographic orientation in 
the blind. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 221-236.—The 
purpose of the study was to determine the ability of 
the blind to orient themselves for both near and far 
places and to test the hypothesis that visual imagery 
is fundamental to geographic orientation. Six orien- 
tation tests were designed. The findings did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that degree of blindness, etiology, 
age, and IQ or their interactions are significant fac- 
tors in geographic orientation for the blind. The Ss 
used varied cues such as imagining to travel from 
one place to another, verbal formulae to help them 
complete direction, or recalled maps from study in 
geography. Under the conditions of this study, visual 
imagery is not a necessary and sufficient condition 
since the congenitally blind did as well as the acci- 
dentally blind —M. J. Stanford. 

3336. Mehta, H. P. Education and guidance of 
children with motor defects and low vitality in 
U J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 74— 
84—A summary of USA material regarding crippled 
and “delicate” (examples: cardiac, TB, epileptic 
Cases) children with emphasis on the role of the 
School teacher in detection and handling. Other 
topics summarized are: educational programs, guid- 
ance and counseling, vocational rehabilitation. 22 
references.—]V. L. Barnette, Jr. 

.3337. Noël, Guy. (l'Hópital. Civil, Charleroi, Bel- 
giwm.) Notes sur la psychologie des handicapés 
moteurs, (Notes on the psychology of the physically 
handicapped.) Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 31-46.— 

е author identifies various emotional reactions to 
motor handicaps. He claims that these may develop 
into more serious forms of psychological disturbances. 

the importance of occupational therapy is empha- 
sized together with the need to assist the individual 
in adjustment upon return to his family. Individual 
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psychotherapy is described as valueless with this type 
of handicap. 21 references. English and German 
summaries.—B. A. Maher. 

3338. Williams, I. S. Group discussion in in- 
dustrial rehabilitation: a pilot study. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 29, 104-116.—A pproximately 150 persons, 
in the last stages of industrial rehabilitation, organ- 
ized in four types of groups, took part in 30 discus- 
sions. The four types are compared for therapeutic, 
educative, and assessment values, and the difficulties 
each presents.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2034, 2132, 2613) 
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3339. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Talimi nafsiyat. (Educational psychology. (2nd 
ed.) Lahore, Pakistan: Kitab Manzil, 1954. xvi, 
664 p. Rs.8/-—The author has tried to present a 
text in Urdu for the students of education and in- 
service teachers. The second edition has been clari- 
fied and modernized. Topics discussed in the first 
part are: Problems and methods, heredity and en- 
vironment, motivation, emotions,/and mental abilities 
and individual differences. The second part deals 
with the learning process and evaluation of learning 
outcomes. The third part discusses the problems of 
personality and adjustment. A chapter is also de- 
voted to statistical methods. Chapter summaries are 
given. Bibliography is given under four heads, viz. 
texts on educational psychology, man’s equipment for 
learning, the learning process and personality and 
adjustment. An appendix explains briefly all psy- 
chological terms used in the text, along with their 
English equivalents.—4. Н. Alawi. 

3340. Appel, Kenneth E. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.), Mudd, Emily Hartshorne, & Roche, 
Philip Q. Medical school electives on family at- 
titudes, sexual behavior, and marriage counseling. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 36-40.—A report is 
made of the manner of initiation, purpose, student ex- 
pectations of their reactions to, and authors' own 
evaluations of, 2 new fourth-year electives in the 
medical curriculum under the department of psy- 
chiatry. These two courses concern themselves with 
(1) marriage counseling and (2) family attitudes 
and sexual behavior.—N. H. Pronko. 

3341. Becker, Sam L. Exploratory studies in 
the evaluation of educational telecasts. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 341—347.—Results of a question- 
naire study indicate attitudes of school officials about 
the value and potential of educational telecasts and 
the factors making for successful telecasts.—C. F. 
Haner. 

3342. Bruce, William Е. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Theoretical implications of the Arkansas 
experiment in teacher education. Educ. Theory, 
1954, 4, 259-262.—Two questions are raised: “Does 
this dichotomized program of four years of general 
education, followed by a year of exclusively profes- 
sional preparation, constitute a valid challenge to 
present practice and theory? Does liberal financial 
support tend to bias research and theoretical princi- 
ples by weighting evidence in favor of preconceived 
ideas?" The author proposes that a scientific com- 
parison be made between the "concentrated" plan of 
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the Arkansas experiment (sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation) and an equally financed “distributed” 
plan in which professional-type courses would begin 
in the freshman year and would gradually expand to 
the teaching phase in the fourth year—A. E. Kuenzli. 

3343. Gruen, Walter. German exchange stu- 
dents in the United States: a case study. Hum. 

Org., 1954, 13(3), 16-22.—Twenty-five German stu- 
dents of labor relations visiting a university for one 
year were administered to as a group in a "demo- 
cratic" manner, Group action occurred mainly dur- 
ing the period of initial adjustment and subsequently 
tended to become less effective as persons found them- 
selves able to cope individually. This flexibility, 
though not without cost, helped maintain good morale, 
reduce friction and disciplinary problems.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

3344. Handlon, Britomar J. (Rockford Coll., Ill.), 
& Squier, Leslie H. Attitudes toward special 
loyalty oaths at the University of California. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 121-127—In 1951 
“. . . the attitudes and backgrounds of a number of 
persons who declined to sign one or both of two 
Special oaths then required at the University of Cali- 
fornia . . .” were examined and compared *. . . with 
comparable data from a sample of persons, similar 
in other respects, who had signed both of these oaths.” 
Similarities and differences between signers and non- 
signers are indicated. F-Scale results indicated that 
'*.. . the nonsigners were markedly less authoritarian 
than the signers."—S. J. Lachman. 

3345. Hanson, Gordon C. Educational psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 
30: 1823), 297-319.—Hanson attempts to designate 
the scope of educational psychology in the present 
educational organization, first in terms of its objec- 
tives in relation to the aims of the modern democratic 
School and secondly what it can do in furthering the 
learning process. Theories of learning are discussed 
as each plays a significant role in modern educational 
organization and administration. Emphasis is placed 
on understanding the learner and the process by which 
learning is achieved. 20 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3346. Hines, Vynce A. (U. Florida, Gainesville.), 
& Curran, Robert I. The school and community 
forces. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 48-60.— The in- 
crease in social and educational research during re- 
cent years, together with the availability of analyses, 
syntheses, and interpretations of much data, has re- 
sulted in improving educational practice and in vali- 
dating and extending educational theory. A total 
of 126 studies, covering mainly the years 1951-1954, 
is discussed under the headings of power structure, 
channels of influence upon the schools, local pres- 
sures, characteristics of formal agents of school con- 
trol, and attitudes toward the school. A conclusion 
is that “а matrix of conflicting social influences oper- 

ates on schools, assisting or hindering every aspect 
of their task."—IV. W. Brickman. 

3347. Hughes, E. W. (Inst. Educ., Leicester, 
Eng.) Group research with post-graduate student 
labour in a department of education. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 99-105.—The organization of a 
large-scale group research project is described. The 
program outlined illustrates the possibility of provid- 
ing for individual specialization by the research 
worker within the main framework of the group ac- 
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tivity, and at the same time to assess the contribu- 
tion of the individual student—R. C. Strassburger. 

3348. Irving, James. Who goes to college? J, 
soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 73-80.—"One component 
in social mobility is the rate of entry to the various 
social classes to educational institutions. Given a 
university and a training college for teachers in the 
same city, but with differential length of training and, 
therefore differential costs of education, it is required 
to estimate the social origins of student entrants and 
to test for possible variations in recruitment patterns. 
- .. Utilizing a threefold classification in place of 
census categories it is shown that the ‘Upper Group’ 
is over-represented at both institutions and the degree 
of over-representation is greater at the University: 
the "Middle Group' is most marked at the Training 
College level; the ‘Lower Group’ is weak at both in- 
stitutions but most weak at the University level. 
English summary.—N. De Palma. 

3349. Kruger, A. J., Ornee, P. B., & v. d. Eijk, J. 
Blackboards or coloured boards in school class- 
rooms? Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 128-136.—The 
authors examined 110 pupils in order to find out if 
the colour of. ће board in the classroom bearing 
letters in ordinary white chalk exerted any influence 
on visual acuity. Red, blue, green, and black boards 
were used, the intensity of light being first 25 lux and 
then 65 lux. For children with normal colour vision 
the differences were statistically insignificant, while 
the number of pupils with abnormal colour vision 
proved too small to allow any exact conclusions.— 
S. Renshaw. 

3350. Kuang, Н. Р. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Forecasting future enrollment by curve-fitting 
techniques. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 271-274.—The 
purpose of the paper was to suggest three types of 
curve by means of which the prediction of future en- 
rollment might be made. The three curves studied 
are exponential curve, Gompertz curve, and the logis- 
tic curve. Equations for the determination of the 
Parameters in each of these equations are presented. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

3351. Lippitt, Ronald, & Watson, Jeanne. Some 
special problems of learning and teaching process 
in cross-cultural education. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 193-194.—Abstract. i 

3352. Muntyan, Milosh, & Lutey, Carol. (Michi- 
gan St. Coll., East Lansing.) Social dividends o 
education. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 25-35.—Much 
of the research reported on social dividends of educa- 
tion should be Subjected to critical examination an 
the conclusions must be accepted as indications of ex- 
planations rather than as conclusive demonstrations 
of fact. The 58 writings here summarized dea 
mainly with schooling in relation to income, occupa- 
tional adjustment, and mobility ; the relation of school- 
ing to changes in social attitudes and behavior; the 
impact of schooling on effective thinking, and per- 
sonal and social adjustment; the relationship between 
schooling and social conduct, including delinquency; 
and the value of schooling—W. W. Brickman. | 

3353. Stanley, Julian С. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Classroom learning—an educational animal. 
Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 49-53.—" Why has educationa' 
psychology not kept pace with experimental finesse 
in psychology? . . . We have been so intent upon 
making educational psychology respectable by serving 
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our students indigestible capsules of the learning 
theorists... . that we have neglected their training 
їп research techniques.” The use of Fisher’s design 
of experiments, analysis of variance and covariance 
are suggested as areas of study by graduate students 
of education.—E. M. Bower. 
| 3354. Townsend, John C., & Flexman, Ralph E. 
] (Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) Suggested ways of im- 
| proving instruction in the primary pilot training 
| program. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rev., 
| 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-126, v, 21 p.—"This 
Research Review presents research results revealing 
that vigorous application of several simple concepts 
obtained from general educational experiences and 
from the psychology of learning can produce superior 
T pilots.” 12 references.—W. F. Grether. 
in $355, Wiegman, Robert R., & Jacobson, Paul B. 
j U. Oregon, Eugene.) How well did they know? 
J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 267-270.—In 1950 high 
“school seniors were asked to estimate their prospects 
of college attendance, including the role of their 
— financial resources in these prospects. А definite 
—— relation was found between rank in class and prospects 
of college attendance. А follow-up study of these 
-students is here reported. Of those who were sure 
they would attend college 76% in fact did so; 41% 
of those not sure, 19% of those financially unable, 
and 796 of those not interested, attended. ]t was 
evident, nevertheless, that the financial barrier pre- 
vented a substantial number of capable students from 
enrolling in college.—M. Murphy. 


a (See also abstracts 2132, 2442, 2541, 2556, 2833, 
f 3165) 
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3356. Axelrod, Joseph. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) Group dynamics, nondirective therapy, and 
college teaching. J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 200-207 ; 
229-230.—Educators frequently err in equating the 

b discussion method with student-centered teaching and 
the lecture method with instructor-centered teaching. 
Historically the progressive-education movement first 

" provided the term student-centered as an opposite to 

the concept subject-matter centered. More recently 

is distinction has been enriched—and also confused 

—by the client-centered concept derived from non- 

directive therapy and the group-centered concept de- 

e ‘rived from group dynamics. While these concepts are 

. inter-related it is a mistake for the educator to assume 

t the principles of nondirective therapy and group 

* dynamics can readily be put into practice in the class- 
toom situation —M. Murphy. 

Eee Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles State 

EUR Calif.) An empirical study of the Flesch 

ormulae, J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 193-198.—120 

b both sexes) were requested to read two articles 

rom well known magazines and to judge the reading 

ĉase and-human interest of each article with ther- 

Motmeter scales as measuring tools. The data showed 

lat Socio-economic level was a significant factor for 

mining differences between groups for the judg- 

- Ment of reading ease and human interest. The find- 

_ 188 also revealed that the Flesch formulas are more 

Severe in evaluating the material used than the judg- 

ments of the 5. These formulae do not take into ac- 

- Count cognitive and motivational factors that should 
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be studied to determine their role in communicative 
effectiveness.—M. J. Stanford. 

3358. Caffrey, John. Auding. Rev. educ. Res., 
1955, 25, 121-138.—A uding is defined as “the process 
of hearing, listening to, recognizing, and interpreting 
or comprehending spoken language." The current 
review article is the first to appear as a separate unit 
in the Review of Educational Research. The 155% 
studies, completed mainly during 1952-1954, are con- 
cerned with the evaluation of auding courses, auding 
in relation to other abilities, auding and reading, 
auding and hearing, auding and listening, the auding 
text, speech perception, audability, mass mediums, 
tests and measurements, and critical auding. Im- 
provement in research in this field is possible through 
a more heuristic concept of the auding process and 
research techniques of greater precision—W. 
Brickman. 

3359. Davis, Junius A. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.), 
& Frederiksen, Norman. Publicand private school 
graduates in college. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 18- 
22.— Comparisons were made between public and pri- 
vate school students with respect to achievement 
(grades) at Princeton University. Use of the method 
of analysis of covariance permitted comparison of 
two or more groups with respect to achievement in 
college while holding constant the effect of ability. 
It was found that on the average, the public school 
graduates made a higher academic average for the 
freshman year in relation to ability as measured by 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test—Verbal Section, than 
did private school graduates. The same was true for 
the sophomore year average when ability was meas- 
ured by the average grade for the first term of the 
freshman year, by the College Board aptitude test, 
or by a measure based on secondary school rank in 
class.—N. D. Bowers. 

3360. DeBoer, John J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Oral and written language. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 
25, 107-120.—The most significant development in 
research in the language arts in recent years was the 
publication of the first two volumes of the report of 
the Commission on the English Curriculum, National 
Council of Teachers of English: “The English Lan- 
guage Arts" (1952) and "Language Arts for Today's 
Children.” The author reviews 102 studies of vari- 
ous types, published during 1950-1954 on language 
development in children, language and social class, 
the curriculum in the language arts, methods of 
teaching English, English usage and punctuation, 
spelling, handwriting, vocabulary, and interrelation- 
ships among the language arts.—lV. W. Brickman. 

3361. Dongre, P. K., & Lele, T. P. Experimental 
work in Sanskrit dictation. J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1955, 13, 32-36.—Two equivalent groups of 
Junior High School students were subjects. Опе 
group served as control and the other as experimental. 
Both groups received the same Sanskrit passage; 
thereafter the experimental group received an addi- 
tional daily passage throughout the experimental 
period. Their mistakes "were discussed on the fol- 
lowing day before dictating another passage.” A 
final test was given consisting of two passages—the 
one used on the first day and another of equal dif- 
ficulty. The result “clearly shows that there is a 
definite improvement in Sanskrit dictation by one 
month’s continuous practice. The slight improve- 
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ment shown by the control group is due to maturity 
and some training. . . ."—JD. Lebo. 

. 3362. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago (ll.) Med. 
Sch.) Emotional predispositions to reading dif- 
ficulties. Arch. Pediat., 1954, 71, 339-353.— Three 
groups of functions are distinguished in children with 

. reading difficulties: disability in accomplishments, 

#poor working habits, and difficulties in cooperating 
'. with others, particularly with adults, Dreikurs’ 
formulations of personality and behavior are applied 
to reading difficulties as he reviews “the four main 
goals of disturbing behavior . . . attention getting 

... power... revenge... display of incompetence.” 
Most reading difficulties are used to serve the latter 
goal, often developing from the first goal. All goals 
must be recognized, resisted, and re-directed into 
more adequate channels. Reading difficulties are 
symptoms, often mistaken “as the real problem."— 
I. N. Mensh. 

3363. Dunsdon, M. L, & Fraser Roberts, J. A. 
(Stoke Park Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) A study of the 
performance of 2,000 children on four vocabulary 
tests. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 3-15—A 3% 
sample of the school children of the City and County 
of Bristol was selected, by visiting all schools (in- 
cluding a number outside the city) and choosing those 
children, between the ages of 5-0 to 14-11 years, 
whose homes were within the city and whose birth- 
days fell on the first day of any calendar month. 
Four vocabulary scales were used: that from the 
Terman-Merrill Scale, Form L; Mill Hill Vocabu- 
laries A and B; and that from the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children, All four vocabularies 
proved to be sex-biased in favour of boys, who on the 
average defined more words at every age studied. 
The differences were fairly substantial; and all were 
highly significant—G. C. Carter. 

3364. Frank, Lawrence K. The human aspect 
underlying Air Force training. USAF, ATC In- 
structors J., 1955, 6, 55-60.—Educational programs 
can be more effective if based on fundamentals of 
learning psychology. Principles surveyed include the 
shift from “a teaching psychology to a learning psy- 
chology,” individual differences in sensitivity and per- 
ception, cultural values and symbols, communication 
theory, and the manner in which adults play out “the 
drama of their early life." A free social order de- 
pends on methods which respect integrity and recog- 
nize individuality—R. Tyson. 

3365. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Art, education, and real knowledge. Jewish Teach., 
1954, 22, 13-14.—"In creative art work we have the 
personal, creative, and individual elements which 
make mere knowledge real knowledge. When a child 
can take historical facts and ideas, and when with 
the inspiration of his regular teacher and art teacher 
he creates some artistic product which is the re- 
organization of these experiences, we have real 
knowledge. . . . The task is one of meaningful com- 
munication."—R. M. Frumkin. 

3366. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, М. Y.) 
Who should provide sex education? Ohio Parent- 
Teach., 1953, 32, 15-17.—"A nice distinction may be 
made between two phases of sex education: 1) that 
of providing sex information, and 2) that of providing 
sex training. By providing sex information we mean 
teaching the biological facts concerning sex; by sex 
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training, the development of habits and attitudes con- 
ducive to healthy living. . . . Sex training should be 
...the province of the home; providing sex in- 
formation the province of the school."—7. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3367. Gale, Steve. A comparative study of the 
lecture demonstration and the illustrated lecture 
methods of instruction. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 537.—Abstract. 

3368. Galelin, SH. I., & Sorokinaia, A. I. (Eds.) 
Voprosy soznatel’nosti usvoeniia znanií uchash- 
chimisia. (Problems concerning consciousness [of 
effort] in the mastery of scholastic skills.) Гао, 
Akad. pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1954, No. 59, 5-128.— 
Herein are presented the transactions of the Lenin- 
grad Pedagogical Institute concerning the role of 
consciousness of effort in general and in application 
to a variety of subject matter: economic geography, 
history, Darwinism, and botany.—/. D. London. 


3369. Gilbert, Luther C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), & Holmes, Jack A. Reading: psychology. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 77-91.—From 1950 to 1954 
nearly 1500 articles on the subject of reading were 
published in educational and psychological journals. 
Of this total, 129 are summarized in the current 
review article under the categories of interest in read- 
ing, reading in relation to other subjects, vocabulary, 
auditory factors, speed and retention, personality in 
relation to reading, reading in relation to intelligence, 
hygiene of reading, neurological and physical factors, 
and the relation of functional efficiency of the eyes to 
reading.—W. W. Brickman. 

3370. Guthrie, Edwin C.  (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The psychology of learning. USAF, 
ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 11-14.—Principles of 
learning are summarized with a view to their prac- 
tical use. Learning results only from being led into 


_action. It consists exclusively of attaching “action or 


response to new signals.” Experience with men 
produces skill in motivating them. Experience with 
subject matter teaches “the details to which action 
must be attached.”—R, Tyson. 


3371. Haines, Howard. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) An evaluation of the visual status and aca- 
demic achievement of a selected group of ele- 
mentary school children over a period of seven 
years. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 279-288.— This 
report is concerned with two phases of a more genera ' 
survey begun in 1945: visual maturation and its 
relation to academic achievement. The visual de- 
velopment of the children (17 boys, 20 girls) was 
followed for approximately 7 years. It is held that: 
1. A screening test cannot substitute for an eye 
examination. 2. The visually immature child shot d 
be identified in the Ist or 2nd grades. 3. We shoul 
prevent good students from becoming visually handi- 
capped, as well as our usual treating of the handi- 
capped. 4. “The data show a positive relationship. 
between visual maturation, visual problems, and aca- 
demic achievement."—T. Shipley. 

3372. Hirsch, Monroe J. The relationship of 
school achievement and visual anomalies. me^ 
J. Optom., 1955, 32, 262-270.—After a quick survey 
of the literature, it was concluded “. . . that relative 
achievement is related to specific visual functions, рат" 
ticularly muscle imbalances, but that this relationship 
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becomes obscured in general studies... . Reading, 
(and, hence, learning) difficulties seem to be associ- 
ated with hypermetropia .. . and with muscle im- 
balance particularly at the near point.” It is sug- 
gested that tests differentiating good from poor read- 
ers be included in current visual screening batteries. 
There is, however, no clear-cut evidence for any ef- 
fect of the use of the eyes (e.g. study) on the develop- 
ment of visual anomalies (e.g. myopia).—T. Shipley. 

3373. Hountras, Panos Timothy. Factors as- 
sociated with the academic achievement of foreign 
graduate students at the University of Michigan 
irom 1947 to 1949. Dissertation. Abstr., 1955, 15, 
762-763.—Abstract. 

3374. Jenkins, Russell L. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) An appraisal of teacher-counselor 
adviser teaching. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 369-373. 
—An experimental study was reported in which two 
instructional methods of teaching communication 
skills (speaking, writing, reading, and listening) were 
compared. The teacher-counselor-adviser method was 
described as characterized by an integrated-teacher- 
role, problems-centered, and  experience-providing 
above and beyond that by the conventional course 
structure. It was reported that the data did not indi- 
cate superiority for either method providing achieve- 
ment in communication skills. Other differences be- 
tween the groups were reported.—E. F. Gardner. 

3375. Kaplán, Harry, Туе, V. M., & Berkhouse, 
Rudolph G. (The Adjutant General's Office, Wash- 
inglon, D. C.) English fluency tests for Puerto 
Ricans. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 


*1088, 17 p.— Tests of ability to speak, read, and under- 


Stand (spoken) English were administered to ap- 
proximately 300 Puerto Rican trainees being given 
varying amounts of English instruction. Ratings of 
English fluency. were used as the criterion. The 
multiple validity coefficient of the tests selected for an 
English Fluency Battery was .72.—TAGO. 


3376. Karlsen, Bjérn. A comparison of some 
educational and psychological characteristics of 
successful and unsuccessful readers at the ele- 
mentary school level. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
456-457,—Abstract. 


3377. Kaulfers, Walter V. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Foreign languages. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 154- 
165.—89 articles on foreign-language teaching from 
1952 through 1954 are reviewed under the headings 
of vocabulary, bilingualism, evaluation of achieve- 
ment, surveys of language teaching, summaries and 
interpretations of research, and the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary schools. Among the 
noteworthy trends are the acceptance of area studies 
as an integral part of the foreign language program 
and the continuance of high-school-sponsored student 
travel abroad.—W. И. Brickman. 

3378. Kemp, Leslie C. D. (Armidale Teachers 
Coll, N. S. W., Australia.) Environmental and 
other characteristics determining attainment in 
primary schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 

—77.—Рирїї samples in 50 London junior schools 
Were investigated in an attempt to relate scholastic 
achievement to a large number of characteristics, in- 
cluding school atmosphere and type of organization, 
sise Spirit, physical features of the school, class 
ize, and neighborhood characteristics, among others. 
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In all, scores were determined fox, 
environment and pupil response. "9graphies, research 
tions were reported for a reduced lies in rhetoric, 
scriptive variables. The major determwaluation, and 
mal school attainment were found to Ье ИА 
level, socio-economic status, large enroll 
good morale.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3379. Krantz, Lavern L. (Ohio U., Ath 
An application of multiple regression analysis 
determining the relative contribution of certain: 


components of reading ability in grade and high | ^x 


school achievement. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 275- 
277.—Multiple regression analysis was applied to” 
determine the relationships among seventh grade read- 
ing abilities and study skills and achievement in the 
content areas of the high school. The main purpose 
was to determine the significant partial regression 
coefficients and determine their share of the account- 
able variance. Tests used were the California In- 
telligence Tests (non-language section), Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills, and the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development.—E. F. Gardner. 

3380. Larmande, A., & Sutter, J. М. Dissocia- 
tion des acuités visuelles et dyslexie spécifique. 
(Dissociation of the visual acuity and specific dys- 
lexia.) Bull. Soc. frang. Ophtal., 1954, 67, 220-225. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3553.) 


3381. Laycock, Frank. (Chico State Coll., Calif.) 
Significant characteristics of college students with 
varying flexibility in reading rate. I. Eye-move- 
ments in reading prose. II. Motor and perceptual 
skill in “reading” material whose meaning is un- 
important. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 311-330.—Егот 
а group of 391 college students 37 students who could 
shift reading rate easily and 35 who could not were 
selected. In Part I, it was reported that the flexible 
group’s eye-movement characteristics were nearly all 
significantly superior and it was concluded that ease 
in controlling eye-movement is a factor in achieving 
flexibility. In Part II, 3 tasks involved the eye- 
movement camera, exposure of pairs of letters on a 
screen observed tachistoscopically by the subject, and 
marking 50 pairs of names to indicate slight differ- 
ences in pairs of numbers, and spelling and punctua- 
tion. In these 3 situations although no mention was 
made of varying rate of reading, the flexible group 
was significantly superior to the other. It was con- 
cluded that habitual motor and perceptual behavior is 
an important factor in reading flexibility.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3382. Leonhard, Charles. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Music. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 166-175.—The 71 
studies reported in this review article deal with the 
several phases of music education: philosophy and 
esthetics, psychology of music, history of music edu- 
cation, curriculum, and methods of teaching. Among 
the suggestions for further research are the follow- 
ing: the application of the theories of esthetics to 
musical behavior, performance, appreciation, and 
teaching ; the factors determining musical preference; 
historical analyses of important developments in music 
education; continued development and more precise 
validation of tests of musical aptitude and achieve- 
ment; controlled experiments of the value of dif- 
ferent materials and methods of instruction ; the es- 
tablishment of valid measures of evaluation of the 
outcomes of music education; and the application of 
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. psychological theo: Ge to the problems of instruction 

.in music.—IV. ИЙ Brickman. ý 

© 3383. Logan; Frederick М. (О. Wisconsin, Mad- 

lison.) Fine arts. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 176- 

187.—This review article is an effort of "an art- 

trained teacher acting as scout" to determine the 
values of research for art education, since “агі 
teacher and artist alike are distrustful of fhe implica- 
tions of the word research because the scholarly ac- 
tivity it represents is foreign to their experience and 
‚ &o their education in art." The teaching of art can 
stimulated by the work of art historians, estheti- 
Tears, psychologists, psychoanalysts, anthropologists, 
5 ү ап other specialists whose activities and ideas con- 
^'  cerü.the arts. The 114 references, which cover the 
years- 1951—1954, deal with esthetics and criticism, 
psychological and psychoanalytical studies, art ap- 
preciation, tests and measurements, art education in 
colleges: and universities, materials and methods of 
teaching! art, curriculum and organization, studies of 
individual and social development, and philosophical 
studies.—W. W. Brickman. 

3384. McPherson, Joseph H. (Maxwell AFB, 
Ala.) “Predicting the accuracy of oral reporting in 
group situations. USAF Pers. Train. Kes. Cent., 
‘Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-130, v, 84 p.— 
в “This Research Bulletin describes г: study of the ac- 

curacy of reporting on assigned materials in a course 

“at the Air University. A Reading Distortion Test 

and a Reactions to Group Situations Test were used 
to predict which men would be most likely to distort 
the content of assignments in making oral reports to 
groups. The tests were given to 100 men. Eight 
mer) predicted to be high in distortion and eight pre- 
dicted to be low on the basis of these tests were then 
à observed as they discussed specially selected readings 

_ in class. Different patterns of behavior tending to 
* bear out the predictions are discussed."—IV. F. 

Grether. 

3385. Nelson, Carl B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) An experimental evaluation of two meth- 
ods of teaching music in the fourth and fifth 
grades. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 232-238.—The study 
was undertaken to secure information concerning the 
relative value of a music course including vocal and 
instrumental participation by the pupils as compared 
to only vocal instruction. 4 classes of 26 children 
each in grades 4 and 5 were selected from a school 
system in Minnesota as subjects. The total time 
devoted to music was the same for both experimental 

-and control groups. An achievement test of music 
reading skills constructed by the author was used as 
one criterion measure. The author concluded that 
“ .. the integration of both vocal and instrumental 
instfyétion would tend to develop within the pupils a 
broader base of musical/tomprehension. . . 093 
Gardner. sài Ы 

3386. О’Веаг, Harry Н. Changes in the aca- 
demic achievemnt of matched groups of remedial 
reading and non-remedial reading students at Indi- 

ana University. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 357. 
—Abstract. 

3387. Park, George E. (Northwestern U. Med. 

Schi., Chicago, Ш.), Bimmerle, John F., Schmiedirig, 

Alfred; Lorimer, Frank M., Grams, Armin; Torsi- 

tano, Rosemary, & Krause, Victor. Biological 

changes associated with dyslexia. 
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1955, 72, 71-84.— To test ‘the hypothesis that dyslexi 
acs “live under a condition of stress or a. tension, 
state," blood counts, basal metabolic rates and psyche 
logical studies werercarried out on a sample OF 19 i 
dyslexiac children and young adults. Standard values, 
rather than data from a control sample were used ag 
criteria against which to evaluate the measure: 
Stress produces complex responses in blood and othe: 
metabolic and psychologic reactions, and individuals 
are not affected similarly.—I. N. Mensh. 

3388. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago, lll.) 
What research says to the teacher of reading. 
Reading Teach., 1955, 8, 235-237.—Research in.read- 
ing has been concentrated at the early levels. Re- 
search is needed to identity the factors and develop 
appropriate measures for readiness at higher levels. 
—J. E. Casey. : 

3389. Rudman, Herbert C. (U. South Carolina.) а 
The informational needs and reading interest of 
children in grades IV through VIII. Elem. Sch. J. 
1955, 55, 502-512.—Questionnaires were sent to chil- 
dren, their parents, and their teachers in 270 com- .— 
munities. A similar number was sent to librarians іп 
or near these communities. Selections were made’ 
equally from the nine census areas of the United ^ 
States. They were divided into three sections, first 
dealing wtih read-about interests, the second the ask- 
about interests, and the third the look-up interest. 
The authors concluded that children are not neces- 
sarily interested in reading about the same things that. 
they want to ask about. A shift in interest as the 
children proceed from grade to grade. Other details 
of the experiment are given in full—S. M. Amatora. а 

3390. Ruja, Harry. (San Diego State oll. 
Calif.) Non-directive teaching and self-insight: 
a statistical addendum. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 
331-332.—Gross' findings on increase of self-insight ч 
were те-еуа1шаїей "with newer methods of assessi 
statistical significance. The media test was appli 
The larger mean increase in self-insight for the no! 
directively-taught class than for the control was found > 
to be statistically significant—M. J. Stanford. 

3391. Schultz, Douglas G. (Pennsylvania State 
U., Ogonts Cent. Rydal.) & Ricciuti, Henry N. 
Level of aspiration measures and college achieve- 
ment. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 267-275.—Goal dis- 
crepancy scores for several groups of college students 
were derived from aspiration statements made in con- 
nection with two group experimental tests and with 
regular course examinations. The tentative result 
reached were that little, if any, correlation exists be 
tween the goal discrepancy scores and previous СО 
lege achievement.—M. J. Stanford. ' 

3392. Sheldon, William D. (Syracuse U., N. У.) 
Can we improve reading by using mechanical de- 
vices? Reading Teach., 1955, 8, 219-223:—Variou 
types of mechanical instruments have their place 
the classroom but they are not a necessity for 
teacher.—J. E. Casey. : 

3393. Sheldon, William D. (Syracuse U., №. ^ 
Reading: instruction. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 2 
92-106 Summaries of 135 publications—books, dis; 
sertations, and articles—appearing between 1951 an 

1954 on reading readiness, the teaching of reading 
in elementary and secondary schools, word analysis 
and word recognition, improvement. of тепсе, reme- 
dial reading, interest factors, physical factors, ho! 
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h progress has been field of speech education: bibliographies, research 
n reading instruction, techniques, teaching of speech, studies in rhetoric, 
hew cow@Mepts and discussion and debate, training and evaluation, and 
experimental studies of communication—W. W. 

Brickman. 

3399. Wedeen, Shirley U. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Mechanical versus non-mechanical reading tech- 
niques for college freshmen. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 79, 
121-123.—Three groups of college freshmen were s 
given training in reading. Group A utilized a reading 
rate controller, Group B used no mechanical device 
and Group C was given no training. Group A and B 
produced gains in reading. Group A produced , 
greater improvement in rate.—E. M. Bower. 

3400. Weitz, Henry; Colver, Robert M. & 
Southern, J. Albert. (Duke U., Durham, М. C,) 
Evaluating a measurement project. Personn. Guid, 
J., 1955, 33, 400-403—Present procedures used to 
measure English proficiency are examined, and three 
alternative procedures are presented, each of which 
offers some saving. It is suggested that test tech- 
nicians should apply their skills to other measurement 
projects in a similar fashion.—G. 5. Speer. 

3401. Zack, Melvin L. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) The influence of socio-cultural character- 
istics on educat‘onal opportunities in public school 
instrumental music. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 209%, 
219.—Тһе problem was to determine the ability- & 
interest differences and“the socio-cultural differences 
between participants and non-participants in instru- 
mental music. Both sets of differences were taken 
into account in evaluating the extent to which Ше 
public schools convassed are providing all children 
equal opportunity for participation in instrumental 
music. Cities in Kansas were selected whose popula- $ 
tions were heterogeneous with respect to certain cri- | 

“teria such as amount of schooling, employment, racial, ys» 
and national composition. A total of 960 students oe 
of whom 538 were 8th graders and 422 were seniors ^ 
were selected. А number of differences between par- 
ticipants and non-participants were recorded.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


(See also abstracts 1987, 2560, 2562, 2790, 2801) 
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3402. Brumbaugh, Florence. (Hunter Coll. Elem. 
Sch., New York.) What is an LQ.? J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 359-363.—The study was an attempt to 
discover the attitudes of pre-adolescent children to- 
ward “brightness”. Questionnaires were administered 

. to 75 pupils in three sixth grades at the Hunter 
College Elementary school It was reported that an 
intelligence test is regarded by these pupils as of no 
greater importance than achievement tests or per- 
sonality scales. The children did not select those 
whom they considered bright to be those with the 
higher IQ. The author concludes by summarizing as 
follows: “If you are a pleasant person, eleven-year- 
olds think you are bright."—E. F. Gardner. 

3403. Clark, Selby С. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) Let's.make the campus disciplinary 
program effective. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 393- 
396 —Effective student disciplinary programs pro- 
duce student growth and rehabilitation. А number 

` of ways in which campus programs can be made more 
effective are discussed in detail—G. S. Speer. 
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3404. Forlano, George, & Wrightstone, J. 
Wayne. (Bd. Educ., City of New York.) Meas- 


uring the quality of social acceptability within a ^ 


class. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 127-136.— 
Three studies utilizing the Revised Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale are reported. In the first study in- 
volving six classes, “... а tendency for high posi- 
tive acceptance-rejection differences to be associated 
with observed normal or good class spirit and ab- 
sence of many behavior problems . ; .” was observed: 
In the second study, the Ohio Scale was given to three 
pairs of ninth grade social studies-English core 
Glasses. The teacher of each pair and supervisor 
rated the classes as to the quality of class social ac- 
ceptability. Core and noncore classes were compared 
in the third study. The results from all three studies 
are interpreted as providing favorable evidence for 
the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale.—W. Coleman. 


3405. Gamelin, Francis Clifford. Intercollege 
comparisons of student satisfaction with college 
life. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 452-453.—Ab- 
stract. 


3406. Gehman, W. Scott. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Problems of college sophomores with seri- 
ous scholastic difficulties. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 137-141.—Students who “had grades so low 
that they were in imminent danger of being dismissed 
from the University” were required to receive psycho- 
logical services which included testing and counseling. 
This population was studied to determine aptitude for 

i college work, the nature of personal problems, and 

thie effect of counseling. These subjects were grou 
ifto “ ‘successful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ categories upon 
"the basis of average grades earned during two semes- 
ters in the counseling program.” The attempt to 
“identify problems of poor achievers in college” and 
select good achievers by means of group tests was 
partially successful but the results are not considered 
to have adequate utility.—M. M. Reece. 


3407. Harris, Kennéth Earl А five year occupa- 
tional history of the 1947 class of Stanford gradu- 


ates. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 380-381.—Ab- 
stract. 
3408. James, H. E. O. Personal contact in 


school and change in intergroup attitudes. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 192-193.—Abstract. |. , 


3409. Keislar, Evan. В. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Peer group rating of high school pupils 
with high and low school marks. J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 369-373.—Two groups of 27 girlsseach 
matched on Otis IQ but differing in school marks 
were selected. Two groups of 35 boys each were 
formed in the same way. The high mark and low 
mark group for each sex was compared on 12 bi-polar 
trait ratings obtained from the members of their own 
11th grade classmates of the same sex by means of a 
sociometric procedure. Differences between the 
groups and such factors as popularity, liking school 
work, persistence, etc., were reported.—E. F. Gard- 
ner. € 
3410. Kogan, Nathan. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Studies of college students. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 129-136.—Data concerning the 


academic and social adjustment of the "youngest і 
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members of the Harvard College classes of 1952. 1 


through 1957" were collected. Analysis of the re-i 


_ 3417. Patton, Joseph Alexander. A study of the 

effects of student acceptance of responsibility and 
"motivation on course behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
| 1955, 15, 637-638.—Abstract. . 
3418. Shutt, Darold Lee. Attitude changes 
mong first year college men living in fraternities 
and residence halls. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
_ 749-750.—A bstract. - >: 

3419. Thompson, Robert Vernon. Ап experi- 
"mental study of freshman social fraternity pledges 
< and the factors affecting eligibility for initiation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 361-362.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 1886) 
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3420. Anderson, Robert H. Ungraded primary 
classes—an administrative contribution to mental 
health. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 66-72.— 
An ungraded primary school is a plan whereby chil- 
dren beyond kindergarten age and below fourth grade 
level are grouped together in classes which have no 
grade level designation. Under this arrangement, 
children with less chronological age, less social and 
emotional readiness, or intellectual limitations have a 
_ better chance to avoid the frustration and embarrass- 
- ment of failure as no decision is made until the end 
- of the third year. The theory of the ungraded pri- 
mary school has a healthy effect upon teacher’s prac- 
tices and attitudes, as well as upon parent’s expecta- 
| боп of pupil progress. Successful programs at Mil- 
| waukee, Wisconsin, and Park Forest, Illinois, are de- 
scribed in the article—L. G. Schmidt. 


- — 3421. Barbe, Walter В. (U. Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
_ Characteristics of gifted children. Educ. Adm. 
- Superv., 1955, 41, 207-217.— This article is a resume 
of studies on the gifted. The research is summarized 
nd divided into three groups: (1) physical character- 
istics of gifted children; (2) mental characteristics of 

gifted children; and (3) emotional and social char- 
Ji acteristics of gifted children. Тһе author concludes 

that in spite of the superior gifts of this child, there 
is need for guidance and understanding if he is to 
fulfill his potentialities in later life —S. M. Amatora. 


„3422. Campbell, Dorothy. Blind children in the 
“normal” classroom. Understanding the Ci hild, 
; 1955, 24, 73-76.—This article provides more evidence 
to substantiate the current theory that the blind or 
| Other handicapped student achieves best in an unseg- 
_ regated school environment. Emphasis is placed upon 
- the value of a “resource room" which is the center 
the special training these children receive in order 
о help them keep up with classmates in their "home 
ooms.” In this program the resource teacher and the 
- Tegular teacher. closely integrate their activities to 
| Supplement each other's program. Another interest- 
ing feature of the program calls for counseling of 
arents of the blind children at about the same fre- 
uency as the parents of sighted children.—L. С. 
chmidt. 
3423. Goldstein, Arnold. Structuring the limits 
in classes for the mentally handicapped іп low 
oe economic areas. Understanding the Child, 
955, 24, 83-84.—Because, as the author contends, 
dren iving in a low socio-economic neighborhood 
igher incidence of mental defectives and are 
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likely to have greater feelings of hostility than chil- 

,dren coming from other neighborhoods, it may be 

Ё presumed that teachers of the mentally handicapped 
will face a twofold problem in working with them. 
Because the mentally retarded child has difficulty in 
his ability to do abstract thinking, the teacher should 
structure the content in such a way as to have con- 
crete meaning for the child.—L. G. Schmidt, 


_ 3424. Strang, Ruth. (Chm.) (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) A symposium—the gifted 
child. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 210-232.—Six papers 
are presented in this symposium on the gifted child, 
including contributions by Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Strang, Robert H. Roberts, Nelda Davis, Paul 
Witty, and a final paper by Lewis Terman and Melita 
Oden. Topics include, “The Gifted Child in the 
American Culture of Today,” “The Psychology of 
Gifted Children,” “The Environment of the Gifted,” 
“Teachers for the Gifted,” “Programs and Procedures 
for the Education of Gifted Children,” and, “Major 
Issues in the Education of Gifted Children."—N. D. 
Bowers. 

3425. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. A brief history of 
special education in Delaware. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1955, 16, 21-22; 26-27.—This is a “highly con- 
densed narrative,” beginning in 1841, and ending, 
with some exceptions, in 1947, “based on an examina- 
tion of the laws passed by the Delaware Legislature 
since the early part of the last century and on first- 
hand knowledge of some of the developments" in spe- 
cial education there.—T. E. Newland. 


(See also abstract 3074) 
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3426. Black, Bernard R. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
The case of Donald E. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
352-353.—This is a brief report of the adjustment 
problems of a college freshman, and the steps taken 
by the counselor to help the student adjust—G. S. 
Speer. Y 

3427. Brown, Louise B., & Nemir, Alma. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) Early detection of emo- 
tional stress: integration of two campus resources. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 456-459.—The close co- 
operation between the Student Health Service and the 
Bureau of Student Counsel has, to some extent, re- 
sulted in improved student adjustment.—G. S. Speer. 


3428. Cantoni, Louis J. (General Motors Insti- 
tute, Flint, Mich.) Stay-ins get better jobs. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 531-533.—4. follow-up study 
of a class of 468 boys and girls who attended high 
school between the years of 1939 and 1943 shows 
that those who graduated were superior to the drop- 
outs in education obtained, job attainments, and in- 
telligence.—G. S. S'peer. 

3429. Condon, Margaret (City Coll., New York), 
& Lerner, Ruth S. The rehabilitation counselor in 
higher education. J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 208- 
210—Counseling programs established in these col- 
leges for the physically handicapped are described.— 
M. Murphy. 

3430, Craven, Clifford J. (State Coll. Teach., 
Oneonta, N. Y.) Student personnel services in 
teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 123- 
128.— The special aspects of student personnel services 
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in the teachers colleges were considered. The ad- 
missions function was defined as involving recruiting 
for teaching as well as for entry into the college. The 
counseling function was identified as having two as- 
pects: (1) encouragement of enrolled students to their 
chosen objective, and (2) helping counselers under- 
stand the counseling experience in terms of method 
and underlying educational principles. The functions 
of selective elimination, extra-curricular and social 
programs, and placement and follow up differ in teach- 
ers colleges than in most other institutions.—N. D. 
Bowers. 

3431. Dickinson, Carl. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
What employers look for in the college graduate. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 460-464.—A study of 
questionnaires returned by 1099 graduating college 
seniors and 452 employers indicates very significant 
differences between employers and college seniors 
concerning the importance of a number of factors 
related to a successful working career. The results 
are analyzed in considerable detail—G. S. Speer. 

4 3432. Driscoll, Gertrude P. (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) Child guidance in the class- 
room. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. viii, 93 p.—The 
author takes the position that much of the guidance of 
children has always been done and must continue to 
be done by the classroom teacher. She maintains that 
teachers can learn to give better expression to their 
interest in children if they had access to the body of 
knowledge existing in the area of child guidance. Sug- 
gestions are also given to show the teacher how to aid 
children in taking the next steps in emotional growth. 
Divided into four sections the various problems in 
guidance are centered around: (1) helping children to 
grow emotionally; (2) work with children in the 
classroom; (3) work with parents; and (4) help from 
administrator and specialists—S. M. Amatora. 

3433. Erickson, Allan Charles. An investigation 
of the relationship of social characteristics to re- 
sponses from selected Michigan high school coun- 
selors. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 752-753.—Ab- 
stract. 

3434. Ferrell, Guy Vernon. (Detroit Inst. Tech- 
nol., Detroit, Mich.) "The role of systematic coun- 
seling in higher education. Counseling, 1955, 13 
(3), 1; 3-4.—Describes the need for and purpose of 
student counseling services at the college level. The 
person best qualified to conduct such a program is the 
“clinical counselor," who is professionally trained to 
handle student problems. А minimum training pro- 
gram for a clinical counselor is suggested. The 
counseling program in college must be a systematic and 
integral part of the total college program, and not 
simply an "incidental" service.—F. Costin. 

3435. Hackett, Herbert R. (North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Coll., State College.) Evaluation of a pro- 
gram of counseling students on probation. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 513-516.—A study of the 
effects of counseling 266 male college students who 
had been placed on probation was sufficiently favor- 
able to justify the continuation of the counseling 
service, although they did not justify claiming that 
counseling would be of help to all students on proba- 
tion. The results indicate that optimum results are 
obtained through three or four contacts with students 
who seek help.—G. 5. Speer. 
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3436. Hardee, Melvene Draheim. (Ed.  Coün- 
seling and guidance in general education. New. 
York: World Book Company, 1955. xix, 444 p. 
$5.00.— Sponsored by the National Committee on Gen- — 


eral Education of the Association for Higher Educa- < ' 


tion, this volume describes and appraises counseling 
and student personnel services in relation to general 
education. The book starts with a discussion of the” 
philosophical framework of guidance and general edu- 
cation followed by a description of the needs of so- 
ciety. Succeeding sections deal with course work 
contributing to personal adjustment, promising prac- 
tices in programs of counseling, unity, and synthesis 
on the campus, and a summary of work to be done. 
The 18 contributors include college administrators, 
student personnel workers and administrators, and 
classroom teachers.—W. Coleman. 


3437. Harden, Edgar. (Mich. State Coll, E. 
Lansing.) Implications of USAFI study of non- 
completions for high school counselors. Personn. 
Guid. J., 1955, 33, 351.—A. study of 5,356 students 
who failed to complete USAFI courses indicates the 
need for more careful planning for continuing educa-, 
tion, greater effort to help each student understand" 
himself, and regular follow-up studies of counselees 
in the Armed Forces.—G. S. Speer. 


3438. Holtzclaw, Thelbert Eugene. An analysis 
of the vocational preferences of seniors in the 
Negro secondary schools of Arkansas with impli- 
cations for possible curriculum modification. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 368.—Abstract. 

3439. Jenson, Ralph E. (Phoenix ( Aris.) Union 
High Schs.) Student feeling about counseling 
help. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 498-503.—A ran- 
dom sample of 20 percent of 8,000 high school stu- 
dents responded to questionnaires intended to measure 
their feelings about counseling they had received, In 
general, the feeling of students is positive toward the 
help they had received in all areas. Counselors were 
felt to be most helpful in assisting them to appraise 
themselves, and least helpful in assisting them to make 
progress toward realistically chosen goals.—G. 
Speer. Ч 

3440. Kamm, Robert В. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Ta.) How effective are our student personnel pro- 
grams? Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 318-324.— Peri- 
odic and systematic study of student personnel pro- 
grams is necessary in order to keep them useful to the 
students and faculty. Some specific suggestions are 
made for practical research and evaluation.—6. 9: 
Speer. 

3441. Larson, Cedric A. (VA Regional Off, 
New York.) The case of Albert Wheeler. Ри 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 404-406—A number i 
school and community counselors work together 
help a bright boy who is failing in school.—6- 9* 
Speer. 

3442. Magoon, Thomas Mayo. General and bu 
cific outcomes of counseling with college тет 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 458-459.—Abstract. 


3443. Malouf, Phelon. (U. Utah, Salt Dum 
City.) The plan sheet: a guidance techo y 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 451-455.—The plan 5 Е d 
introduced in Utah schools in 1948 as a guidance te d 
nique, was evaluated in 1953 by questionnaire d 
schools. It is concluded that the plan sheet C 
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butes to better educational and vocational plans, 
8 student interest and motivation, and better 
dent-counselor relations.—G. S. Speer. 


T3 
— 3444. Mennes, Arthur H. (Central High Sch., 
eboygan, Wis.) What students think of guid- 
in the multiple period classes. Personn. Guid. 
1955, 33, 347-350.—Q uestionnaire replies of 237 
; ts in three senior high schools indicate that the 
— great majority of them experienced more satisfaction 
with the multiple period than with the conventional 
 classes.—G. S. Speer. 
3445. Otis, Jack. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some 
problems in the provision of psychotherapeutic 
services in institutions of higher learning. Amer. 
Ass. Univ. Prof. Bull., 1954, 40, 456-471.—Psycho- 
| therapeutic services in colleges meet problems in “(1) 
_ the shortage of professional persons; (2) the over- 
lapping functions of the professions; and (3) the un- 
satisfactory state of knowledge in this area.” Each 
of these problems is discussed, with the suggestion in 
the second that “the proper treatment person . . . is 
the psychiatrist so trained as to be able to utilize 
psychological tools . . . and to manage existential en- 
vironmental situations . . ."—C. М. Louttit. 


3446. Pratt, Dallas. Helping foreign and Ameri- 
can students in New York City. Bull. World Fed. 
ment. Hlth, 1955, 7, 39-42.—An account of the third 
_ year of the writer’s project in counseling and psycho- 
therapy involving 29 foreign and 15 American stu- 
— dents.—J. C. Franklin. 


) 3447. Sageser, Henry W. Vocational guidance 

- for the small high school. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
33, 397-399.—A vocational guidance program in- 
cluded as a unit of study in the regular school pro- 
gram is described.—G. S. Speer. 


3448. Shaw, James G. (F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
Columbus, O.) An evaluation of a study skills 
course. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 465-468.— 
study of 153 students who enrolled in a study skills 
course indicates the beneficial effect of the program 
on students’ grades.—G. S. Speer. 


3449. Smith, M. Brewster. Some features of 
foreign-student adjustment. J. higher Educ., 1955, 
26, 231-241.—Recently American higher education 
has become increasingly self-conscious about the prob- 
lems of foreign students which are seen to have not 
only educational but also social and political implica- 
- tions. There are currently 1200 foreign student ad- 
visors, each in a different institution of higher educa- 
tion. These advisors must combine the skills neces- 
Saty to guide foreign students through the maze of 
administrative procedure characteristic of American 
education and the ability to counsel with students con- 
cerning their more personal problems of adjustment 
to a foreign culture.—M. Murphy. 
3450. Warnath, Charles F. (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) The general counselor and 
interpersonal relations. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
2: 327.—The approach of the general counselor, 
who is prepared to work with the teachers, with the 
Parents, and with groups of students, appears to be 
- More efficient in dealing with interpersonal maladjust- 
Speen than reliance on individual counseling.—G. S. 


| (See also abstracts 2836, 2964, 3007, 3022) 
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3451. Ahmann, J. Stanley. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Prediction of the probability of gradua- 
tion of engineering transfer students. J. exp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 281-288.—The problem involved 
setting up a linear combination of prediction variables 
by means of the discriminate function to differentiate 
between those transfer students graduating and those 
not graduating from engineering school. The’ predic- 
tors used were L and Q raw scores on the ACE Psy- 
chological Examinations, high school grade point 
average, raw scores on the USAFI test of expression 
at the college level, a rating of prior college achieve- 
ment, and the first quarter grade point average at the 
Iowa State College. 804 subjects were stratified ac- 
cording to veteran status and type of college from 
which the transfer was made. Modified discriminant 
functions using various combinations of the prediction 
variables were computed within the various subgroups 
for the dichotomous criterion.—E. F. Gardner. 


3452. Bernard, Jack. Selection of technical 
school students: an investigation of the relation- 
ship between certain personality characteristics, 
interests and abilities, and success in a radio and 
television curriculum. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
631-632.—Abstract. 

3453. Buckton, LaVerne, & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
(Brooklyn Coll, М. Y.) Freshmen tests as pre- 
dictors of scores on graduate and professional 
school examinations. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
146-149.—Scores based on a college entrance battery 
of tests given to students were correlated with the 
scores on graduate examinations. "To be quite useful 
in counseling with students who were considering 
graduate work ... in this study it has been found 
that good predictions of graduate examinations may 
be found as early as the freshman year."—M. M. 
Reece. 

3454. Creager, John A., & Detter, Howard M. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) The relation between seat 
location and performance on two radio code tests 
using loudspeaker administration. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-64, v, 6 p.—“The hypothesis that an exami- 
nee’s performance on an aural code test is affected, 
under certain conditions, by the location of his seat 
in the testing room was considered for the Signal 
Corps Code Aptitude Test (a code signal discrimina- 
tion test) and the Army Radio Code Test (a code 
learning test). This hypothesis was tested for both 
aural code tests using a testing room 70 X 25’ x 9” 
with two speakers placed along the left wall at 9 
from the front of the room and 18’ from the back of 
the room, respectively. Two experimental designs 
were used in the analysis of each set of data. These 
tests, which are rather sensitive, indicated a statis- 
tically significant seat-location effect on aural code 
test performance for the testing conditions used.”— 
W. F. Grether. 

3455. Dunn, Theodore F., Armore, Sidney J., & 
Berkhouse, Rudolph G. (The Adjutant Generals 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Evaluation of weight- 
ing systems for end-of-course grades at The Ord- 
nance School. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, 
No. 34, 17 p—An arbitrary weighting system used 
in computing final course grades at The Ordnance 
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School was compared with a unit weighting and а 
corrected (for differences in sigmas) weighting sys- 
tem. Criterion job ratings and scores of 163 ma- 
chinist and 103 welder graduates on 21 component 
course tests were used. Intercorrelations among the 
final grades computed by the several weighting sys- 
tems ranged from .89 to..98. Validity coefficients 
ranged from .20 to .23 for machinists and .46 to .52 
for welders; multiple r's between component test 
grades and the criterion ratings were .23 and .53 
respectively. r's between arbitrary and unit weighted 
grades were 97 and .92. The similarity of results 
with all 3 weighting systems is noted.—7 AGO. 


3456. Durnall, Edward J. Jr. (Nassom Coll., 
Springvale, Me.) Predicting scholastic success for 
graduate students in education. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
80, 107.—This study compared the results of the 
Miller Analogies Test scores and the grade point 
average in education for 153 graduate students. 
While there is some relationship, this is not very 
high. “There is evidence to indicate that a very high 
score on the MAT may not be as indicative of scho- 
lastic success in education courses as a score closer 
to the mean."—E. M. Bower. 


3457. Finlaw, William W. (Scott AF Base, Ill.) 
Principles of evaluation in Air Force training. 
USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 65-69.—Evalua- 
tion, the indispensable training tool, “must be a con- 
tinuous process." Five characteristics of effective 
evaluation are explained and illustrated: (1) validity ; 
(2) reliability; (3) objectivity; (4) differentiation ; 
(5) comprehensive sampling.—R. Tyson. 

3458. Fritz, Martin F. (Q) and (L) difference 
scores on the (A.C.E.) test. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 
1954, 61, 356-357.—A comparison of grade point 
average and correlation between grade point average 
and A.C.E. for a group having very similar percentile 
scores on the (Q) and (L) portions of the A.C.E., 
and a group with a difference of fifty percentile points 
between the (Q) and (L) portions of the A.C.E. 
showed no significant difference in mean grade point 
average, but a significantly higher correlation be- 
tween grade point average and the A.C.E. for the 
former than the latter group. In the latter group a 
significant difference existed between the grade point 
average of high (L) and low (Q) and high (Q) 
and low (L) subjects, with the former subgroup hav- 
ing the higher average.—C. F. Haner. 

3459. Funkenstein, Daniel H. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Some myths about medical 
school admissions. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30(2), 81- 
88.—Using data from entering classes at Harvard 
Medical School, the author refutes certain commonly- 
held misbeliefs of premedical students concerning 
what test and non-test data are crucial in medical 

school admissions. It is, on the other hand, “the 
broadly educated, mature man who stands the best 
chance of admission."—J. T. Cowles. 


3460. Haner, Charles F. Wonderlic, Wesman 
P.C.T., and A.C.E.: a comparison of three group 
intelligence tests. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 
358-360.—The single score Wonderlic correlated as 
well or better with the dual score A.C.E. and P.C.T. 
as their similarly named subparts did with each other. 
Further, the correlations of the numerical and verbal 
subparts of the A.C.E. and P.C.T. were almost as 
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great as the correlations of the numerical portions 
and the verbal portions of the two tests.—G. L. 
Thornton. 

3461. Hannum, T. E. & Thrall John R. Sta- 
bility and validity of the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank in the prediction of success in veterinary 
medicine curriculum. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 361-366.— This study correlated academic achieve- 
ment in the veterinary medicine curriculum with 
A.C.E., previous grade point average, and score on 
the “Veterinarian” scale on the Strong. No correla- 
tion was found for the latter, perhaps due to the 
homogeneity of the group, but the Strong did dif- 
ferentiate well between the veterinarian group and 
other college students and aided in prediction of cur- 
ricular membership. Training in veterinary medi- 
cine did not significantly affect measured interest 
over the four year course of study.—C. F. Haner. 


3462. Malloy, John. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The prediction of college achievement with the 
life experience inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 170-180.—Use of a Life Experience In- 
ventory to improve the prediction of college marks 
is described. Items sampling school experiences and 
attitude toward education, self-appraisal, family rela- 
tionships, and choice and type of friends provided 
significantly higher R’s over the ACE L and Ne- 
braska English Placement Test. A deviate method 
of item selection was found to be methodologically 
superior to the external criterion method of item selec- 
tion with the Life Experience Inventory. 875 sub- 
jects were used with 434 used in the item analysis 
study and 441 in the cross validation.—W. Coleman. 

3463. Neidt, Charles O. Increasing the objec- 
tivity of final marks in multiple-section courses. 
Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci, 1954, 61, 394—401.—Four 
teaching assistants sit in as observers on all sessions 
of a class in educational psychology, hear all the 
discussion, and contribute questions to examinations. 
Each scores the tests independently, no discussion 
among them is permitted. At the end of the semester 
each of the four observers and the instructor grade 
the students in the class on a 9 point scale. High 
correlation of grades and similar means are reported. 
The author concludes that under the conditions of the 
study a high degree of agreement in teacher evalua- 
tion is possible.—C. F. Haner. 

3464. Scheier, Ivan Н. (106 So. Goodwin St. 
Urbana, Ш.) Evaluating tests as dependent varia- 
ble measures in educational research. J. Psychol., 
1955, 40, 193-201—A dependent variable measure in 
educational research must be able to reflect meas- 
urable differences in the effectiveness of various train” 
ing methods. Two possible criteria for deciding 
whether or not a proficiency test is acceptable аге 
discussed. 1. The mean difference criterion requires 
that a dv measure show mean improvement between 
groups tested before and after training. This es 
some limitations, but at least has rough rule-of-thum! 
value. 2. The other possible criterion is its correla” 
tion with intelligence, or other ability, but the author 
feels this is a poor technique.—R. W. Husband. N 

3465. Truesdell, Albert B. Accuracy of clinica 


judgments of attrition and survival of students I? 
engineering training. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci, 199°, 
61, 442-445.—A discriminant function consisting 0 


performance on several tests and first semester grade 
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point average was used to predict attrition in a group 
of engineering students. Three groups of judges, 
differentiated on the basis of experience with such 
prediction, also predicted attrition. The former pre- 
dicted more accurately than the judges but not sig- 
nificantly so. Nonsignificant differences were found 
between the groups of judges, but there were sig- 
nificant ones between the individual judges—C. F. 
Haner. 

3466. Vanek, Zdenek. (Jewish Committee for 
Personal Service, Los Angeles.) "Testing in Ameri- 
can Jewish education. Jewish Educ., 1954-55, 25 
(3), 36-45.—“A report of all available tests . . . 
used in American Jewish education up to 1952.” 170 
tests dealing with achievement in Hebrew language, 
Jewish history, prayer and worship, customs and 
holidays, Bible, and attitudes toward the Jewish school 
are critically evaluated "according to [22] accepted 
scientific criteria in the fields of tests and measure- 
ments."—J. A. Fishman. 

3467. Wartman, William B. (Northwestern U. 
Med. Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Should the examination 
serve as a learning exercise? J. med. Educ., 1955, 
30(6), 327-330.—This paper, given at a Teaching 
Institute of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, presents certain considerations in choosing the 
most appropriate examination techniques in medical 
education, with particular reference to the utility of 
the examination as a learning exercise. The author 
concludes that a judicious combination of essay, ob- 
jective, and oral examinations is needed.—J. 
Cowles. 

3468. Whitaker, Wayne L. (U. Michigan Med. 
Sch., Ann Arbor.) The honor system at Michigan. 
J. med. Educ., 1955, 30(2), 94—96.—A. description is 
given of the successful honor system of student-con- 
ducted examinations in this medical school. It is felt 
to be “one expression of the high degree of personal 
and professional integrity which is so vitally essential 
for all those in the medical profession." —/. T. Cowles. 

3469. Wiseman, Stephen. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
The use of an interest test in 11 plus selection. 
Brit, J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 92-98.—A battery 
ОЁ tests, including the Devon Interest Test, was given 
to 175 boys in their final primary year as a secondary 
School selection program. Factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations of 11 scores representing verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence, spatial abilities, scholastic at- 

, tainment, and interest revealed of the 2 "differentiat- 
ing" factors, interest was almost twice as influential 
às the space factor. Interest was also relatively in- 
dependent of the general factor of intelligence-attain- 
Ment, The practical and academic scores of the 

evon Interest Test, supplemented by a Space test, 
appeared to provide an effective means of differentiat- 
ing between technical and grammar pupils—R. C. 
trassburger. 

3470. Wrigley, Jack. ueen’s U., Belfast, N. 
Ire.) The preda EN of intelligence and 
attainment tests as predictors of success 1n gram- 

mar schools, Brit, J. educ. Psychol, 1955, 25, 107- 
me 2 separate studies of the performance of 
ü ildren on the grammar school entrance examina- 
lon, correlations with criteria of subsequent success 

Were largest in the case of arithmetic, followed by 
= and English in that order.—R. C. Strass- 

er. 
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3471. Yule, E. Pratt, & Mott, J. (U. Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg.) An enquiry into the relations 
between scores in motor perseveration tests and 
scores in tests of spatial and “closure” ability in 
arts, and fine arts students. 
Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 15.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also abstracts 1882, 1885, 1895, 1902, 1918, 
2874) 
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3472. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Grade level similarities and differ- 
ences in the teacher personality. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
79, 25-28.—Teachers of the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th grades were rated by colleagues on personality 
traits. Grade differences and similarities are ob- 
served. Eighth grade teachers were rated less calm 
and more nervous than other teachers. Other grade 
level patterns are discussed and analyzed.—E. M. 


Bower. 
3473. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Teacher rating by younger pupils. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 149-152.—Systematic rating 
of teachers by students has been reported for at least 
the past twenty years, but virtually all such projects 
have dealt with relatively mature students. It was 
contended that significant benefits may be realized 
from ratings by younger, elementary school students. 
'The Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale was adminis- 
tered to 1174 pupils of grades 4 through 8 in 6 schools 
in various geographical locations. It was concluded 
that elementary school pupils are fairly stable in their 
ratings of teachers, and exhibit a satisfactory degree 
of both agreement and discrimination. It was sug- 
gested that elementary school teachers might utilize 
this rating information as a first step toward improve- 
ment of teacher-pupil relations.—N. D. Bowers. 

3474. Aubert, Vilhelm; Fisher, Burton R. & 
Rokkan, Stein. A comparative study of teachers’ 
attitudes to international problems and policies : 
preliminary review of relationships in interview 
data from seven western European countries. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 210-211.—Abstract. 

3475. Bain, V. D. (Public Schs, Portland, Ore.) 
What research is needed in the administration of 
educational personnel. Education, 1954, 75, 239- 
243.—Replies from 25 members of The American 
Association of Examiners and Administrators of Ed- 
ucational Personnel constitute the basis for sug- 
gestions for research in 11 areas, each of which is dis- 
cussed separately.—5. M. Amatora. 

3476. Benson, Arthur 1. (ETS, Princeton, N. 
J.) The National Teachers xamination in 1954. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 244-248.—Designed to 
measure professional knowledge, mental ability, and 
general cultural background of prospective teachers, 
the National Teachers Examinations are administered 
in two half-day sessions. Common Examinations con- 
stitute six areas taken by all candidates; Optional Ex- 
aminations constitute examinations in one ог two 
specific areas chosen by each candidate. Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficients of the Common Ex- 
aminations ranged from .86 to .90; for the Optional 
Examinations, .83 to .94. Data relative to the 
achievement of candidates of varied educational level, 
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to the effects of repeated testing, to scores according 
to academic field, and tests intercorrelations (.38 to 
79) are presented.—N. D. Bowers. 


3477. Benson, Arthur L. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Testing procedures in the administration of educa- 
tional personnel. Education, 1954, 75, 244-251.— 
The author takes up separately each of the seven 
common charges brought against the use of objective 
tests in personnel administration, and where possible 
cites evidence as to its truth, falsity, and/or relevance, 
in whole or in part. These include: (1) tests are not 
valid; (2) tests discourage applicants; (3) they delay 
and complicate employment procedures; (4) they are 
mechanistic; (5) they are expensive; (6) they ap- 
propriate the prerogatives of other agencies; and 
(7) they degrade the education profession—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3478. Bowes, Elmer G. (Smithtown High Sch., 
N. Y.) How one school evaluates its teachers. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131(1), 40-41.— Teacher 
evaluation is one of the difficult tasks faced by a school 
administrator. The author presents an explanation of 
some points which are used in rating the teachers in 
his school. This was distributed thru the “house 
organ” hoping that it would be helpful to the teachers. 
Included also is a copy of the Smithtown Teacher 
Evaluation Form consisting of twenty items on each 
of which the teachers are rated on a five-point scale. 
The form is short and simple yet each item repre- 
sents a composite of traits—S. M. Amatora. 


3479. Cottle, William C. Pownall, Jo E, & 
Steimel, Raymond J. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Counselors and teachers take the Experimental 
Attitude Scale. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 374- 
378.—A group of 236 women counselors were com- 
pared with a matched group of women teachers on 
the Experimental Attitude scale. The 53 items which 
differentiate the counselors and teachers should be 
useful in studying the effects of counselor training 
and experience upon women.—G. 5. Speer. 

3480. Goodlad, John I., & Hodgson, Newton C. 
(Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) Reorganizing a work- 
shop: an application in learning theory. J. Teach. 
Educ., 1954, 5, 134-136.—The revision of a summer 
workshop for teachers was deemed necessary because 
the "theoretically complete freedom of choice" yielded 
little continuity of learning or security for partici- 
pants. Careful observation and analysis led to a re- 
vision of the organization and structure of the work- 
shop in terms of current educational theory.—N. D. 
Bowers. 


3481. Grim, Paul R., Hoyt, Cyril, & Peiterson, 
Dana ЇЧ. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Ап ap- 
praisal of student teachers’ competencies. J. 
Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 129-133.—This article reports 
an attempt to refine an attitude inventory which, 
when administered to pupils, might serve as one of 
several effective criteria of the competence of student 
teachers. It was found that the inventory proved to 
distinguish markedly among student teachers and 
that it yielded information of a different nature than 
that supplied by supervisors' ratings. The source of 
commonality among the five identified traits of the 
inventory was studied by means of factor analysis. 
Two factors were tentatively identified: (1) the 
pupils’ own understanding of relationships and his 
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self direction toward personalized goals, and (2) the 
pupils' feeling of acceptance by adults.—N. D. Bowers. 


3482. Hitt, Harold Н. А rating scale for the 
measurement of teacher readiness for the role of 
administrative leadership. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 525-526.—Abstract. 


3483. Hunter, E. C. (Tuone U., New Orleans, 
La.) Attitudes and professional relationships of 
teachers: a study of teacher morale. J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 345-352.— The author attempted to sum- 
marize by means of a mailed questionnaire the ex- 
pressed attitudes of public school teachers in a large 
southern city. Responses of 968 teachers toward 
conditions and factors believed to affect morale were 
analyzed. Changes over a three year period were 
studied. Approximately 25% returns were received 
from each of the two mailings of the questionnaire. 
Positive changes in morale were reported over the 
three year period 1950-1953.—E. F. Gardner. 

3484. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Emory U. 
Ga.) An evaluation instrument for the analysis of 
teacher effectiveness. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 331- 
344.—The author was interested in ascertaining the 
relationship between qualities possessed by teachers 
and teacher effectiveness. Thirteen volunteer sub- 
jects who were teachers in a southern high school 
were used. The variables used were a modified 
T.A.T., Rorschach, observations, and age of subject. 
The T.A.T. was reported as the best individual pre- 
dictor.—E. F. Gardner. 


3485. Jordaan, Jean Pierre. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The choice of a voca- 
tion. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 3-8.—Current re- 
Search is reviewed regarding stability, realism, and 
determinants of vocational preference. Vocational de- 
velopment, resulting in a final decision may come 
after many years during which the individual “oradu- 
ally clarifies his self-concept, his goals and values, 
and gains some measure of insight into his interests 
and abilities.” The process of choosing a vocation 1s 
complicated, and cannot be explained by a single 
factor. 30 references.—N. D. Bowers. 


3486. Kropp, Russell P., & McClellan, James E. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee, Fla.) А debate: 
screening at the college level. J. Teach. Educ., 
1954, 5, 103-107.—The pros and cons of screening at 
the college level are discussed. Screening is pre- 
sented as a strategic first step in striving for pro- 
fessional status. Additional aspects include the im- 
provement of the quality of professional courses, cet 
tifying people for teaching and freeing people for 
basic and applied research. However, the argument 
is presented that we cannot screen meaningfully at 
the present time. Agreement is needed on criterion 
behavior, and until techniques for screening are de- 
veloped, no screening should be done.—N. D. Bowers: 

3487. Kropp, Russell P. & Tully, Glover E. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An analysis of аП 
intern rating form. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 1 8- 
202.—А 20 item rating scale, for use with inter? 
teachers, was constructed by a group of directing 
teachers who later became the raters. Analyses © 
the rating scores of a random sample of 50 nem 
teachers indicated: (1) the form did not discrimin? e 
intra-individual or inter-individual differences; , 
the item ratings for any one intern were within а 
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narrow range; (3) the twenty items of the rating 
form were significantly related at the .01 level of 
confidence; (4) as a result of a factor analysis which 
used the complete centroid method, only two factors 
were needed to explain the item intercorrelation.—N. 
D. Bowers. 


3488. La Bue, Anthony C. А. (George Washing- 
ton U., Washington, D. C.) A study of motivation 
of persistent vs. non-persistent students in teacher 
education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 242-243.—Per- 
sistent students, as defined by accepting a teaching job 
after graduation were contrasted with non-persistent 
students (those who did not enter teaching after grad- 
uation). For the women, to serve society was the 
only reason in which there was a significant dif- 
ference in frequency of mention between the two di- 
vergent groups. The persistent and non-persistent 
men differed, significantly at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence, in frequency of mention for two reasons: 
opportunity to work in an academic field of major 
interest, and steppingstone to another occupation.— 
N. D. Bowers. 


3489. Maynard, Honor E. A study of pupil 
human relations within the school as influenced by 
the principal’s pattern of behavior. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 755.—Abstract. 


3490. Miller, Henry. (City Coll, New York.) 
Role-awareness as an object of group work in 
teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, б, 128- 
134.—Student self-appraisals and supervisors’ ob- 
servations are two types of evaluations of students' 
role awareness used in the field work program for 
students in teacher education at City College. Anal- 
yses of these data are presented, together with typical 
excerpts. Use of role-awareness for selection and 
screening of teacher education candidates offers sig- 
nificant possibilities for the future.—N. D. Bowers. 

3491. Morsh, Joseph E., & Wilder, Eleanor W. 
(Chanute AFB, Ш.) Identifying the effective in- 
structor : a review of the quantitative studies 1900- 
1952, USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-44, vi, 151 p.—In this Research 
Bulletin 392 studies which relate to the evaluation and 
prediction of instructor proficiency are reviewed and 
interpreted.—W. F. Grether. 


3492. Nisbet, John D. The families of teachers. 
Eugen. Rev., 1955, 47, 115-116—An investigation 
was conducted into the families of some 222 teachers 
who had been tested 20 years ago. The marriage rate 
of the men was average for the population, while two- 
fifths of the women did not marry at all and of the 
remainder who married when past thirty almost a 
third had no children. —G. C. Schwesinger. 


3493. Olckers, P. J. Oorsake van ontevreden- 
heid by onderwysers (esse) in provinsiale skole vir 
blankes—1951. (Reasons for dissatisfaction among 
teachers in provincial schools for Europeans—1951.) 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 5-20.—" Analysis . . - 
Showed that there was grave dissatisfaction among 
teaching personnel at that time and that this dissatis- 
faction was due to a variety of causes, inter alia, lack 
of Professional status and freedom of action; insuf- 
ficient recognition of the value of the teacher's work 
by the public and the authorities; over-emphasis of 
examination results and formal learning ; lack of sup- 
Port in their work from parents and the general pub- 
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lic; insufficient training and guidance; unsound meth- 
ods of appointment and promotion; and insufficient 
remuneration.” German and English summary.— 
N. De Palma. 


3494. Parks, Harlan C. (Keesler AF Base, Miss.) 
Why bean instructor? USAF, ATC Instructors J., 
1955, 6, 1-5.—The most important reward for in- 
structors is development of leadership skills in them- 
selves. Increased self-control, control of thinking, 
appreciation for others’ accomplishments, and effec- 
tive motivation of students are additional returns. 
Pride and feeling of accomplishment, alone, would be 
sufficient reward.—R. Tyson. 

3495. Ravitz, Melvin Jerome. Factors associ- 
ated with the selection of nursing or teaching as a 
career. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 640.—Abstract. 

3496. Robinson, Bruce B. Emotional problems 
in the administration of educational personnel. 
Education, 1954, 75, 228-232.—The guidance func- 
tions of a school personnel department aim to help 
school personnel to maintain and to strengthen those 
items of good personality necessary to success in 
teaching and to satisfaction from professional service. 
The emotional problems of teachers must be the re- ` 
sponsibility of the school personnel department. This 
should be the most important part and constitute the 
major interest of the department rather than the 
numerous other assignments and technical details 
necessary to the operation of a school system.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3497. Stripling, Robert O., & Horton, Thomas 
R. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) Selective admission 
to teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 74— 
78—One University’s program of admission to 
teacher education is described. Screening of teacher 
education candidates is accomplished by preliminary 
screening at the time of formal application, additional 
screening during later course work and at the time 
of application for the internship. Although more 
than one-fourth of all applicants have been denied 
admission, enrollments have continued to increase. 
The morale of both students and faculty have re- 
mained at a high level throughout the initiation of 
the selection program. As measured by the Florida 
High School Placement Test, significantly higher 
scores were obtained by the selected groups of stu- 
dents when contrasted with the unselected group.— 
М. Р. Bowers. 

3498. Sutherland, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) A survey of students admitted to train as 
teachers in Scotland under the post-war emergency 
scheme. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 78-91.— 
Students admitted to teacher-training under the re- 
laxed academic qualifications of an emergency pro- 
gram were compared with regular entrants. Intelli- 
gence test and other personal data were obtained from 
1024 emergency and 2358 normal entrants, and the 
colleges supplied marks for teaching ability at the 
completion of training. The intelligence level of 
"emergency" students generally was not inferior to 
that of regular students, with those of highest intelli- 
gence having been recruited from the clerical оссира- 
tions. Assessed teaching ability of the special group 
compared favorably with that of the regular entrants. 
Personality evaluation of candidates in the emergency 
program showed fair agreement with estimates of 
their teaching skill—R. C. Strassburger. 
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3499. Symonds, Percival М. (Teachers Coll., 

Columbia U., New York.) Characteristics of the 
effective teacher based on pupil evaluations. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 289-310.—The author has studied 
in a systematic way one of the important outcomes of 
education namely the formation of attitudes by pupils 
toward the school, toward learning and toward teach- 
ers. Verbal expressions of the attitudes were ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire devised by the 
author and administered to students in the 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades of a Jr. High School in one of the 
suburbs of New York City. Teacher effectiveness 
on the several variables was determined by a ranking 
procedure. Pupil rankings correlated with each other 
in the 70's, 80's and low 90's. Pupil rankings cor- 
related with principal rankings in the 40’s, 60’s and 
70’s. A verbal description of teachers ranked high 
and those ranked low by the pupils was given.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3500. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The improvement of 
teaching through counseling of the teacher. J. 
Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 122-127.—1f one believes that 
teaching is in large part an expression of personality 
trends, then supervision must be thought of in terms 
of counseling and psychotherapy. Suggestion, per- 
suasion and advice are wholly ineffective supervisory 
methods. As the problem of improvement of teaching 
is faced, an increased demand for available psycho- 
therapeutic services will be expressed by teachers.— 
N. D. Bowers. 


3501. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) "Teaching as a function 
of the teacher's personality. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 
5, 79-83.—In a preliminary study, nineteen teachers 
were observed, interviewed, and tested in an effort to 
relate manner of teaching and personality. Analysis 
was made regarding feelings of inadequacy, projection 
and aggression, reaction formation, immaturity and 
rigidity, adjustment in the unmarried teacher, and 
teaching as a source of satisfaction. It was concluded 
that < . . the teacher adapts to teaching in a manner 
that is harmonious with his expressions toward life 
situations in general; .. . methods and procedures 
learned in college . . . may influence teaching super- 
ficially, but... do not determine relation of a 
teacher to his pupils or the teacher's basic attitude 
toward teaching."—N. D. Bowers. 


3502. Wandt, Edwin (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.), & Aikman, Louis P. Will they get the 
jobs they want? J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 9-11.— 
Specifications for an ideal teaching position were ob- 
tained from approximately 1600 student teachers, 
enrolled at the four municipal colleges of New York 
City during the 1953-1954 school year. A content 
analysis of a sample of 160 questionnaires revealed 
five conditions which were considered as very desir- 
able in future jobs, including: (1) restriction of the 
range of age or grade level taught; (2) absence of 
discipline problems; (3) good physical working con- 
ditions; (4) restriction of the socio-economic level 
of the pupils; (5) restriction of the mental ability of 
the pupils. The authors concluded that although most 
of the student teachers would achieve their goal re- 

garding the first condition, most of the other goals 
would not be met.—N. D. Bowers. 
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3503. Wennerstrom, Lillian. Personnel interde- 
pendency. Education, 1954, 75, 233-238.—The au- 
thor discusses the professional as well as the clerical 
functions of the bureau of personnel of the Cleveland 
school system, showing how it serves some 3,900 
members of the educational division. Sub-topics dis- 
cussed are: (1) recruiting competent personnel to 
staff the classrooms, (2) cooperation with state educa- 
tional authorities, (3) cooperation with local educa- 
tional groups, (4) the various points of contact in 
college relationships, (5) the various points of con- 
tact with the school’s community and ways in which 
it serves the community—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 1981, 2646, 3430, 3518) 
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3504. Adams, Stuart. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Trends in occupational origins of business leaders. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 541-548. 

3505. Anderson, Pauline K. The carpet city’s 
search. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 22-23; 32.— 
What can be done when one of a community’s princi- 
pal employers leaves town? Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
facing up to just such a situation with their group 
called Industries for Amsterdam. But new industries 
must have qualified workers. The New York State 
Employment Service is finding them among laid-off 
carpet mill workers who, through testing, are dis- 
covering work potentialities they did not know they 
had.—S. L. Warren. 

3506. Boatner, Mark M., III. (U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.) Oversupervision. 
Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(5), 3-5—— 
Individuals who tend toward oversupervision, who are 
capable and who know the workings of their organiza- 
tion down to the lowest functional unit, and who insist 
upon supervisory control down to the lowest unit, are 
categorized as "stupid and energetic" by Boatner. 
He sees such people as lacking the ability to handle 
organizational planning and function. This type of 
behavior has been considered as source of dissatis- 
faction to competent personnel who may leave the 
military service because of the distaste for those who 
oversupervise them. The author points out that 
Korea affords a real lesson in the evils of oversuper- 
vision.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

3507. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) Attitudinal concomitants to mil- 
itary statuses. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 342-347.— 
Questionnaires are found to substantiate interview 
observations concerning various problems arising in а 
military hierarchy. It is concluded that the “non- 
commissioned officer in charge has apparently ab- 
sorbed the important values of the Air Force, but he 
does not respond as though he were the pillar of rigid 
enforcement. He does not have a disproportionately 
large amount of authority and he feels himself fre- 
quently bypassed.”—A. R. Howard. 

3508. Caine, M. B. Formal staff reporting and 
rating systems. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1955, 11, 50-56—Employee evaluations are necessary. 
The trend is toward the use of formal systems 0 
rating. Several systems and means of scoring are 
presented. The importance of administering the 5у5- 
tem is stressed.—J. L. Walker. 
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3509. Caveny, E. L. (Navy Dept., Washington 
25, D. C.) Marginal manpower in the military 
forces. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 123-128.—Past 
mistakes in the handling of marginal manpower (LES 
individuals who fail to measure up to a desired stand- 
ard because of some defect, physical or psychiatric) 
and their implications for possible future use are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3510. Creychton, Jac. W. Is 
ziekte” een ziekte der managers? (15 “manage- 
ment-illness” a disease of managers?) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 304-307.—5о-саПей *manage- 
ment-illness" is in fact due to occupational stresses 
and strains at an age level (45 to 65) which is shared 
by other than managerial personnel. Periodical medi- 
cal examinations are suggested as a means of pre- 
ventive precaution.—S. Duker. 

3511. DeBeaugrine, W. W. (Employment Se- 
curity Agency, Athens, Ga.) Human nature as en- 
countered in the public employment office. 
Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 31-32.—To handle 
the different situations which present themselves, in- 
terviewers and claims takers must have an under- 
standing of human nature, must be able to realize the 
applicant's circumstances, and have a sincere desire 
to serve him. Typical situations are described—S. 
L. Warren. 

3512, Draper, Richard Donald. Higher levels 
of management and employee attitude toward the 


de “manager- 


foreman. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 867.—Ab- 
stract. 
3513. Dubin, Samuel 55 Burke, Laverne K., 


Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, David J. (The Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C.)  Characteris- 
tics of raters whose ratings agree with consensus 
ratings. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 
35, 8 p.—252 noncommissioned officers rated enlisted 
men on overall infantry ability, leadership, and ability 
to handle a rifle. Agreement indexes were computed 
for each trait by correlating the rater's ratings with 
consensus of ratings of the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 3 indexes were 
‘86-88. Correlation coefficients between the agree- 
ment indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
(self-ratings and associate ratings on military skills 
and personality traits, achievement and aptitude 
Scores, military experience, etc.) ranged from — .24 
to 22, with the majority below .10 in magnitude. 
Selection of predictors by the Wherry-Doolittle 
method produced R's of .25-.33 for the 3 indexes. 
This attempt to discriminate the characteristics of ef- 
fective raters was regarded as unsuccessful. —T AGO. 

3514. Dubin, Samuel S., Burke, Laverne K, 
Neel, Robert G., & Chesler, David J. 
jutant General’s Office, Washington, D. Сә) 
acteristics of hard and easy raters. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 36, 8 p.—258 noncommis- 
Sioned officers rated enlisted men on overall infantry 
ability and proficiency in handling a rifle. Hard-easy 
rater indexes were computed for each trait by averag- 
ing the differences between the rater’s ratings and the 
mean ratings received by the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 2 indexes were 
around .90. Correlation coefficients between the 2 
H-E indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
ranged from —.15 to .35. Multiple R's with 4 of the 
most promising predictors were .44 and .33. In.the 
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absence of cross-validation, these coefficients are over- 
estimates. The findings suggest that the hard rater 
tends to be conservative, less confident, and a hard 
rater of himself as well.—T AGO. 

3515. French, Seward H., Jr. Evaluating and 
reporting personnel functions. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 
Personn. Ser., 1954, No. 160, 11-23.—Various ap- 
proaches to evaluating phases of the personnel pro- 
gram are discussed. The importance of setting spe- 
сїйс objectives as the first step in evaluation is 
stressed. Examples of evaluation done in the com- 
pany are given including measuring expected end 
results in terms of actual job performance, before-and- 
after achievement testing, questionnaire surveying, 
making use of existing records, and others.—7. R. 
Lindbom. 

3516. Friedmann, Georges. What is happening 
to man's work? (Excerpts) Hum. Org. 1955, 
13(4), 29-33.—The assembly line stands intermediate 
in a development from handwork toward complete 
automation. Workers’ tensions on assembly line can 
be reduced by flexibility of task, granting of special 
privileges and group sociability, but further study for 
peii factory work is necessary.—L. M. Hanks, 

r. 

3517. Fröshaug, Harald. A social-psychiatric 
examination of young front-combatants. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 443-466.—343 Norwegian 
volunteers in the German army were studied in the 
post-war prison for traitors to the realm. Only 21% 
came from good homes without Nazi influence. Edu- 
cation superior. Work adjustment good. About 20% 
were members of political youth organizations. 38% 
were married and 23.8% of the marriages ended in di- 
vorce. No marked sexual abnormalities. Indif- 
ference to religion. Above average intelligence. 
7.8% showed signs of nervous disease. 26% joined 
the Nazi army for non-political reasons. After dis- 
charge from prison they returned to the community 
without any serious difficulties —D. Prager. 

3518. Getzels, J. W., & Guba, E. G. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) Role, role conflict, and effectiveness: an em- 
pirical study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 164-175. 
— The major concern of the study was the relation- 
ship between two roles in the Air University, officer 
and teacher. A questionnaire was administered to in- 
structors (of military rank), dealing with four major 
problem areas: procedures (democratic vs. military) ; 
rank; career ; and assignment. Tables of findings re- 
garding various aspects of role conflict are presented. 
Two variables are suggested as crucial to the analysis 
of role conflict: situational and personalistic. Ex- 
tent of role conflict varied as a function of the in- 
compatibility of role expectations. Intensity varied 
as a function of certain individual and attitudinal 
characteristics.—H. L. Sheppard. 

3519. Goodspeed, William K., Buckingham, Wil- 
liam B. & Evans, Oliver М. (Armed Forces Ex- 
amining Station, Nashville, Tenn.) The unsuitable 
enlisted seaman. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 244-248,—“Preservice and inservice data are pre- 
sented on 97 men enlisted in the United States Navy 
through this station who were subsequently dis- 
charged as unsuitable for military service. None of 
the data contained in this report meets the require- 
ments of an adequate basis for rejection of these men 
[prior to enlistment].”—G. H. Crampton. 
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3499. Symonds, Percival М. (Teachers Coll., 

Columbia U., New York.) Characteristics of the 
effective teacher based on pupil evaluations. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 289-310.—The author has studied 
in a systematic way one of the important outcomes of 
education namely the formation of attitudes by pupils 
toward the school, toward learning and toward teach- 
ers. Verbal expressions of the attitudes were ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire devised by the 
author and administered to students in the 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades of a Jr. High School in one of the 
suburbs of New York City. Teacher effectiveness 
on the several variables was determined by a ranking 
procedure. Pupil rankings correlated with each other 
in the 70’s, 80’s and low 90’s, Pupil rankings cor- 
related with principal rankings in the 40’s, 60’s and 
70's. A verbal description of teachers ranked high 
and those ranked low by the pupils was given.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3500. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The improvement of 
teaching through counseling of the teacher. J. 
Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 122-127.—1f one believes that 
teaching is in large part an expression of personality 
trends, then supervision must be thought of in terms 
of counseling and psychotherapy. Suggestion, per- 
suasion and advice are wholly ineffective supervisory 
methods. As the problem of improvement of teaching 
is faced, an increased demand for available psycho- 
therapeutic services will be expressed by teachers.— 
N. D. Bowers. 


3501. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Teaching as a function 
of the teacher's personality. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 
5, 79-83.—In a preliminary study, nineteen teachers 
were observed, interviewed, and tested in an effort to 
relate manner of teaching and personality. Analysis 
was made regarding feelings of inadequacy, projection 
and aggression, reaction formation, immaturity and 
rigidity, adjustment in the unmarried teacher, and 
teaching as a source of satisfaction. It was concluded 
that ^. . . the teacher adapts to teaching in a manner 
that is harmonious with his expressions toward life 
situations in general; .. . methods and procedures 
learned in college . , . may influence teaching super- 
ficially, but .. . do not determine relation of a 
teacher to his pupils or the teacher's basic attitude 
toward teaching."—N. D. Bowers. 


3502. Wandt, Edwin (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.), & Aikman, Louis P. Will they get the 
jobs they want? J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 9-11.— 
Specifications for an ideal teaching position were ob- 
tained from approximately 1600 student teachers, 
enrolled at the four municipal colleges of New York 
City during the 1953-1954 school year, А content 
analysis of a sample of 160 questionnaires revealed 
five conditions which were considered as very desir- 
able in future jobs, including: (1) restriction of the 
range of age or grade level taught; (2) absence of 
discipline problems; (3) good physical working con- 
ditions; (4) restriction of the socio-economic level 
of the pupils; (5) restriction of the mental ability of 
the pupils. The authors concluded that although most 
of the student teachers would achieve their goal re- 
garding the first condition, most of the other goals 
would not be met.—N. D. Bowers. 
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3503. Wennerstrom, Lillian. Personnel interde- 
pendency. Education, 1954, 75, 233-238. — The au- 
thor discusses the professional as well as the clerical 
functions of the bureau of personnel of the Cleveland 
School system, showing how it serves some 3,900 
members of the educational division. Sub-topics dis- 
cussed are: (1) recruiting competent personnel to 
staff the classrooms, (2) cooperation with state educa- 
tional authorities, (3) cooperation with local educa- 
tional groups, (4) the various points of contact in 
college relationships, (5) the various points of con- 
tact with the school's community and ways in which 
it serves the community.—5S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 1981, 2646, 3430, 3518) 
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3504. Adams, Stuart. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Trends in occupational origins of business leaders. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 541-548. 

3505. Anderson, Pauline K. The carpet city’s 
search. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 22-23; 32.— 
What can be done when one of a community's princi- 
pal employers leaves town? Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
facing up to just such a situation with their group 
called Industries for Amsterdam. But new industries 
must have qualified workers. The New York State 
Employment Service is finding them among laid-off 
carpet mill workers who, through testing, are dis- 
covering work potentialities they did not know they 
had.—S. L. Warren. 

3506. Boatner, Mark M., III. (U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.) Oversupervision. 
Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(5), 3-5.— 
Individuals who tend toward oversupervision, who are 
capable and who know the workings of their organiza- 
tion down to the lowest functional unit, and who insist 
upon supervisory control down to the lowest unit, are 
categorized as "stupid and energetic" by Boatner. 
He sees such people as lacking the ability to handle 
organizational planning and function. This type of 
behavior has been considered as source of dissatis- 
faction to competent personnel who may leave the 
military service because of the distaste for those who 
oversupervise them. The author points out that 
Korea affords a real lesson in the evils of oversuper- 
vision.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3507. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) Attitudinal concomitants to mil- 
itary statuses. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 342-347.— 
Questionnaires are found to substantiate interview 
observations concerning various problems arising in a 
military hierarchy. It is concluded that the “non- 
commissioned officer in charge has apparently ab- 
sorbed the important values of the Air Force, but he 
does not respond as though he were the pillar of rigid 
enforcement. He does not have a disproportionately 
large amount of authority and he feels himself fre- 
quently bypassed."—4. R. Howard. 

3508. Caine, M. B. Formal staff reporting and 
rating systems. Personn. Pract. Bull, Melbourne, 
1955, 11, 50-56.—Employee evaluations are necessary. 
The trend is toward the use of formal systems of 
rating. Several systems and means of scoring are 
presented. The importance of administering the sys- 
tem is stressed—J. L. Walker. 
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3509. Caveny, E. L. (Navy Dept., Washington 
25, D. C.) Marginal manpower in the military 


- forces. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 123-128.— Past 


mistakes in the handling of marginal manpower (i.e., 
individuals who fail to measure up to a desired stand- 
ard because of some defect, physical or psychiatric) 
and their implications for possible future use are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3510. Creychton, Jac. W. Is de “manager- 
ziekte" een ziekte der managers? (Is “manage- 
ment-illness" a disease of managers?) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 304-307.—So-called ‘“‘manage- 
ment-illness" is in fact due to occupational stresses 
and strains at an age level (45 to 65) which is shared 
by other than managerial personnel. Periodical medi- 
cal examinations are suggested as a means of pre- 
ventive precaution.—$S. Duker. 

3511. DeBeaugrine, W. W. (Employment Se- 
curity Agency, Athens, Ga.) Human nature as en- 
countered in the public employment office. 
Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 31-32.—To handle 
the different situations which present themselves, in- 
terviewers and claims takers must have an under- 
standing of human nature, must be able to realize the 
applicant's circumstances, and have a sincere desire 
to serve him. Typical situations are described.—S. 
L. Warren. 

3512. Draper, Richard Donald. Higher levels 
of management and employee attitude toward the 
foreman. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 867.—Ab- 
stract. 

3513. Dubin, Samuel S., Burke, Laverne K, 
Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, David J. (The Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Сһагасќегіѕ- 
tics of raters whose ratings agree with consensus 
ratings. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 
35, 8 p.—252 noncommissioned officers rated enlisted 
men on overall infantry ability, leadership, and ability 
to handle a rifle. Agreement indexes were computed 
for each trait by correlating the rater’s ratings with 
consensus of ratings of the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 3 indexes were 
.86-.88. Correlation coefficients between the agree- 
ment indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
(self-ratings and associate ratings on military skills 
and personality traits, achievement and aptitude 
scores, military experience, etc.) ranged from — .24 
to .22, with the majority below .10 in magnitude. 
Selection of predictors by the Wherry-Doolittle 
method produced R’s of .25—33 for the 3 indexes. 
This attempt to discriminate the characteristics of ef- 
fective raters was regarded as unsuccessful.—T4GO. 

3514. Dubin, Samuel S. Burke, Laverne K., 
Neel, Robert G., & Chesler, David J. (The Ad- 
jutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Char- 
acteristics of hard and easy raters. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 36, 8 p.—258 noncommis- 
sioned officers rated enlisted men on overall infantry 
ability and proficiency in handling a rifle. Hard-easy 
rater indexes were computed for each trait by averag- 
ing the differences between the rater's ratings and the 
mean ratings received by the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 2 indexes were 
around .90. Correlation coefficients between the 2 
H-E indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
ranged from — .15 to .35. Multiple R's with 4 of the 
most promising predictors were .44 and .33. In.the 
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absence of cross-validation, these coefficients are over- 
estimates. The findings suggest that the hard rater 
tends to be conservative, less confident, and a hard 
rater of himself as well—TAGO. 

3515. French, Seward H., Jr. Evaluating and 
reporting personnel functions. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 
Personn. Ser., 1954, No. 160, 11-23.—Various ap- 
proaches to evaluating phases of the personnel pro- 
gram are discussed. The importance of setting spe- 
cific objectives as the first step in evaluation is 
stressed. Examples of evaluation done in the com- 
pany are given including measuring expected end 
results in terms of actual job performance, before-and- 
after achievement testing, questionnaire surveying, 
making use of existing records, and others.—T. К. 
Lindbom. 

3516. Friedmann, Georges. What is happening 
to man's work? (Excerpts. Hum. Org., 1955, 
13(4), 29-33.—The assembly line stands intermediate 
in a development from handwork toward complete 
automation. Workers’ tensions on assembly line can 
be reduced by flexibility of task, granting of special 
privileges and group sociability, but further study for 
EX factory work is necessary.—L. M. Hanks, 

га 

3517. Fróshaug, Harald. А social-psychiatric 
examination of young front-combatants. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 443-466.—343 Norwegian 
volunteers in the German army were studied in the 
post-war prison for traitors to the realm. Only 21% 
came from good homes without Nazi influence. Edu- 
cation superior. Work adjustment good. About 20% 
were members of political youth organizations. 38% 
were married and 23.8% of the marriages ended in di- 
уогсе No marked sexual abnormalities. — Indif- 
ference to religion. Above average intelligence. 
7.8% showed signs of nervous disease. 26% joined 
the Nazi army for non-political reasons. After dis- 
charge from prison they returned to the community 
without any serious difficulties.—D. Prager. 

3518. Getzels, J. W., & Guba, E. С. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) Role, role conflict, and effectiveness: an em- 
pirical study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 164—175. 
—Тһе major concern of the study was the relation- 
ship between two roles in the Air University, officer 
and teacher. A questionnaire was administered to in- 
structors (of military rank), dealing with four major 
problem areas: procedures (democratic vs. military) ; 
rank; career; and assignment. Tables of findings re- 
garding various aspects of role conflict are presented. 
Two variables are suggested as crucial to the analysis 
of role conflict: situational and personalistic. Es- 
tent of role conflict varied as a function of the in- 
compatibility of role expectations. Intensity varied 
as a function of certain individual and attitudinal 
characteristics.—H. L. Sheppard. 

3519. Goodspeed, William K., Buckingham, Wil- 
liam В. & Evans, Oliver М. (Armed Forces Ex- 
amining Station, Nashville, Tenn.) The unsuitable 
enlisted seaman. U. 5. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 244-248.—“Preservice and inservice data are pre- 
sented on 97 men enlisted in the United States Navy 
through this station who were subsequently dis- 
charged as unsuitable for military service. None of 
the data contained in this report meets the require- 
ments of an adequate basis for rejection of these men 
[prior to enlistment]."—G. Н. Crampton. 
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3520. Grinstein, Alexander. Vacations: a psy- 
choanalytical study. Int. J. Psychol-Anal., 1955, 36, 
177-186.—Vacations serve the individual by per- 
mitting him to indulge in regressive satisfactions and 
to overthrow his superego controls and his enslave- 
ment to reality's demands. The individual who can- 
not relax his controls and overthrow the bounds im- 
posed by the reality principle is apt to avoid vacations 
or to experience no pleasure when he goes on them.— 
G. Elias. 

3521. Gullahorn, John, & Strauss, George. The 
field worker in union research. Hum. Org., 1954, 
13(3), 28-33.—The researcher who keeps confidences 
but avoids passing judgment in studying unions 
within an industrial setting meets such problems as: 
making initial contacts in a favourable manner, ob- 
taining recognition of the researcher’s impartiality, 
working with conflicting groups, defining relations 
with management, respecting confidences, remaining a 
non-participant and performing services for the union. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3522. Harvard University. Graduate School of 
Business. Human relations: rare, medium, or 
well-done? Cambridge: Author, 1955. 137 p.—12 
studies on communications and management skills 
are reprinted from the Harvard Business Review from 
1948 to 1954, Included are: Elizabeth and Francis 
Jennings, “Making human relations work” (see 25: 
8301) ; С. R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger, “Busi- 
ness and gateways to communication” (see 28:7464) ; 
W. F. Whyte, “Economic incentives and human rela- 
tions”; Wendell Johnson, “The fateful process of 
Mrs. A. talking to Mr. B.”; H. O. Ronken, “Com- 
munication in the work group”; C. Argyris, "Leader- 
ship pattern in the plant”; K. R. Andrews, “Execu- 
tive training by the case method”; A. N. Turner, 
“Foremen—Key to worker morale”; J. C. Worthy, 
“Factors influencing employee morale”; R. Salton- 
stall, “What employees want from their work”; L, R. 
Sayles and George Strauss, “What the worker really 
thinks of his union"; F. J. Roethlisberger, “Human 
relations : rare, medium, or well-done ?—C. M. Louttit. 

3523. Hemphill, John К. Effectiveness of work 
teams. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 174-175.— Abstract. 

3524. Herder, John H. Training scientific man- 
power in industry. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 396- 
399.— The author examines four major shortcomings 
of the training program for scientific manpower in 
industry. He includes (1) the purposes of training; 
(2) the people in training; (3) administering the pro- 
gram; (4) evaluating training; (5) a professional 
contribution. The author discusses in detail the four 
weaknesses and then gives a summary.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3525. Herold, J. L. М. (Instituut voor Praeven- 
tieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Psycho- 
logische beschouwingen by de wet op de onder- 
nemingsraden. (Psychological considerations con- 
cerning the law requiring labor-management commit- 
tees.) Mens en Onderneming, 1950, 4, 92-101.—The 
law requiring corporations to give labor a voice in 

management has presented a number of problems. 
Employers in general have reacted unfavorably and 
look upon this law as merely adding another burden, 
thus making post-war adjustment even more difficult. 
The meetings of the committees have been rather 
fruitless largely because both management and labor 
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have tended to be concerned only about their own 
problems and disinclined to listen to each other’s 
viewpoints. Success in the operation of the law can 
be made more likely if: (1) more specific legal re- 
quirements were set fourth; (2) corporations would 
employ expert consultants to aid in finding ways to 
make the consultations profitable; and (3) proper 
preparation and indoctrination of all concerned are 
made part of the plan of operation —S. Duker. 

3526. Homans, George C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The cash posters: a study of a 
group of working girls. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 724-733. 

3527. Houston, Robert C., Smith, James F., & 
Flexman, Ralph E. (Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) Per- 
formance of student pilots flying the T-6 aircraft 
in primary pilot training. USAF Pers, Train. Res. 
Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-109, vi, 
98 p.—“This Technical Report describes the develop- 
ment of an objective method for recording flight 
performance. Data were obtained on the performance 
of USAF student pilots at five levels of Primary 
Pilot Training for the purpose of empirically de- 
termining standards of performance for training and 
of developing a measure of student pilot proficiency." 
—W. F. Grether. 

3528. Johnson, Cecil D., Haggerty, Helen R. 
King, Samuel A., Klieger, Walter A., & Chesler, 
David J. (The Adjutant General's Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Prediction of combat effectiveness of 
Military Academy graduates. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Note, 1954, No. 32, 17 p.—337 West Point gradu- 
ates were rated (on a mailed form) by 159 fellow 
graduated officers on effectiveness in leading combat 
units in Korea. These ratings were sufficiently re- 
liable (.79-.80) and free from bias (halo and leni- 
ency) to use as combat criteria for validating several 
Academy measures of leadership (Aptitude for Serv- 
ice Rating) and of nonacademic and academic success. 
ASR was consistently the best predictor (r's around 
-50) ; next were some nonacademic measures (conduct 
and physical proficiency scores) ; course grades were 
least predictive. ASR was at least as predictive alone 
as in combination with the other measures.—TAGO. 


3529. Karcher, E. Kenneth, Armore, Sidney J. 
Droege, Robert C., & Bolanovich, Daniel J. (The 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Evaluation of electrical information tests. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 41, 15 p.—A new 
verbal and 2 pictorial electrical information subtests 
were administered to 237 recruits and to 4 samples 
(N’s 267 to 330) of enlisted men in the Army Field 
Wireman Course, Score distributions adequately dis- 
criminated when the subtests were combined (alone, 
they were too difficult). Odd-even reliability coef- 
ficients were around .89. Average intercorrelation 
coefficients with Army Classification Battery tests 
were .38-.57; with the Reading and Vocabulary test, 
-32-.60; with each other, .32-.75. Validity coefficients 
against final course grades were .42-.65 for single 
subtests; .50-.71 for various combinations. Validity 
coefficients for various combinations of the new sub- 
tests with the current ACB Mechanical Aptitude test 
were .54-74.—TAGO. 

3530. Levinson, Harry. What can a psychiatrist 
do in industry? Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 22- 
30.—As representative of what psychiatrists in in- 
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dustry can do and what specific gains may be ex- 
pected, a sampling is given of the work of two psy- 
chiatrists attached, respectively, on a part-time basis 
to the medical departments of the American Cyanamid 
Company and the Eastman Kodak Company. Their 
work helps to create within an industrial organization 
a climate conducive to the personal growth, satisfac- 
tion, and well-being of worker and executive alike— 
W. A. Varvel. 

3531. Mack, Raymond W. (Northwestern U., 

ivanston, Ш.) The prestige system of an air base: 

squadron rankings and morale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1954, 19, 281-287. 

3532. Marriott, R., & Denerley, R. A. (U. Coll., 
London, Eng.) A method of interviewing used in 
studies of workers’ attitudes: I. Effectiveness of 
the questions and of interviewer control. Occup. 
Psychol., 1955, 29, 1-14.—In a study of satisfaction 
and discontent among production workers in industry, 
over 1600 workers were interviewed. The present 
paper presents a detailed analysis of the results in an 
attempt to appraise the method used. It is concluded 
that the investigators had no serious effect on the 
results obtained, nor did the workers or their repre- 
sentatives have any deliberate or unconscious influ- 
ence on each other.—G. S. Speer. 

3533. Meredith, G. Patrick. The flow of in- 
formation. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 99-103.—The 
six aspects of the concept of adequate communication 
are verbal, diagrammatic, pictorial, filmic, material, 
and human. ‘These are discussed briefly, and the 
need for a Communication Officer to be in charge of 
these aspects of communication is suggested.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3534. Moss, Leonard Wallace. The master 
plumber in Detroit: a study of role adjustment 
and structural adaptation in a handicraft occupa- 
tion undergoing technological change. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 639-640.—Abstract. 

3535, Myers, Charles A., (Massachusetts Instit. 
Tech., Cambridge.) Communication in industry— 
how to make it effective. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 
1955, 7, 43-49.—Written media of communication 
should serve a secondary role, that of supplementing 
oral channels of discussion. Output in the long run, 
and morale are higher in industrial settings where 
communication follows a “democratic” rather than an 
“autocratic” pattern. In the latter there is no pro- 
vision for a "feedback" of employees’ feelings to 
management.—H. Silverman. 

3536. Nageswaran, S. Communication in in- 
dustry. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 1955, 7, 50-54.— 
Workers wish to be recognized as individuals. An 
excellent way to grant such recognition is for manage- 
ment to share their ideas and opinions with employees. 
Communication is a two-way proposition—Com- 
munication upwards is an important as communica- 
tion downwards."—H. Silverman. 

3537. Ombredane, A., & Faverge, J.-M. L'an- 
alyse du travail. (Job analysis.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955. 236 p. 1,000 fr— 
This is one of a series of texts on applied psychology, 
and deals with job analysis. There is a lengthy intro- 
duction, followed by 9 chapters. They deal with the 
purposes and setting of job analysis in personnel 
work, a discussion of various types of criteria of job 
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effectiveness, analysis of workers’ aptitudes and job 
demands, and instructions on how to conduct an 
on and prepare the description—R. W. Hus- 
and, 


3538. Ricciuti, Henry N. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Ratings of leadership 
potential at the U. S. Naval Academy and subse- 
quent officer performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 194-199.—For 324 graduates of the class of 1951, 
fitness report ratings were correlated with a variety 
of undergraduate performance measures, including 
aptitude-for-service ratings, class standings in various 
courses, and Officer Classification Battery Test 
Scores. "It is concluded that the aptitude-for-serv- 
ice ratings reflect significant correlates of successful 
officer performance following graduation.” The other 
measures were found to bear an insignificant or much 
lower relationship to post graduation performance 
measures.—P. Ash. 


3539. Robinson, H. Alan. (Memorial High Sch., 
Valley Stream, N. Y.) Job satisfaction researches 
of 1954. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 520-523.—24 
articles on job satisfaction are briefly reviewed.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3540. Sales, W. H. The efficiency of labour in 
coalmining. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 29-42.—The 
primary way to increase efficiency is not through tech- 
nology, but through a study of the worker at work.— 
С. S. Speer. 

3541. Schreuder, J. G. (Staatsmijnen, Limburg, 
Netherlands.) Training еп bedrijfskadertraining. 
ше and training within industry.) Mens en 

nderneming, 1950, 4, 112-119.—The American 
"Training Within Industry" concept is much broader 
than merely teaching employees to perform a specific 
task, The formation of attitudes is of paramount im- 
portance. This kind of training requires trained in- 
structional staffs—S. Duker. 

3542. Seymour, W. Douglas. (U. Birmingham, 
Eng.) Experiments on the acquisition of indus- 
trial skills. (Part 2). Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 
82-98.— Comparison of the curves for subjects using 
a part method with the curves for subjects using a 
whole method indicates a superiority for the part 
method. It is felt that this superiority arises from a 
reduction in the time per correct cycle, and that less 
time was used in the cycles which produced errors.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3543. Smith, Robert M. Rest periods in in- 
dustry: a survey. Personnel, 1955, 32, 47—50.—96 
companies, selected at random from Moody's list of 
industrial firms, were asked to report their current 
rest period practices, Among the 50 respondents to 
the survey, wide variations in practice were indicated 
in time allowed for personal and fatigue delays in 
setting piece rates and in rest period scheduling. 
Estimates of non-productive time (including volun- 
tary and involuntary delays) varied greatly, and fre- 
quently seemed inconsistent with objective studies of 
such delays.—D. G. Livingston. 

3544. This, Leslie. Exit interviews: do they 
pay? Personnel J., 1955, 34, 58-60; 70.—Exit inter- 
views in the St. Louis Area office of the American 
Red Cross were initiated primarily to keep good 
employees from resigning, but that is now considered 
the least important function of the exit interview. 
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The most important advantage now appears to be in 
creating better public relations. It helps avoid slip- 
ups in de-clearance of personnel. It helps spot faulty 
administration, poor personnel policies and practices, 
and unsatisfactory supervisors. When the exit inter- 
views are conducted in the field by field supervisors, 
it makes them more aware of their personnel function. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


3545. Turfboer, R. (Lago Oil & Transport Co., 
Ltd., Aruba, W. I.) De onderneming en de psy- 
chiater. (Industry and the psychiatrist.) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 214-218.—A description of the 
status of the psychiatrist in industry in the United 
States is given. 6 references.—S. Duker. 

3546. van der Graaf, M. Н. К. (Vrije Univer- 
siteit, Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 5 en psy- 
choloog in het bedrijf. (Physician and psychologist 
in industry.) Mens en Onderneming, 1954, 8, 169- 
178.—The best relationship between industrial psy- 
chologists and physicians will arise from teamwork 
and insight into each other’s problems, rather than 
from any specific division of responsibilities. Such 
teamwork should include personnel directors and man- 
agement as well. Cooperation is feasible in many 
areas of common interest. Merging the psychological 
and medical divisions of industry would be harmful 
rather than beneficial. The relationship will have to 
grow naturally rather than by any strict or formal 
E up of respective areas of responsibility.—S. 

er. 


3547. Van Woerden, C. (Thomsem's Havens- 
berijf, Rotterdam, Netherlands.) De arbijder en 
zijn vacantie. (The worker and his vacation.) 
Mens en Onderneming, 1950, 4, 120-123.— The insti- 
tution of the annual two-week vacation presents prob- 
lems to the worker who is financially unable to leave 
home during this period. The plan of company- 
sponsored resorts is undesirable because of the in- 
evitable regimentation and because of the continual 
association with one's fellow workers. One company 
has solved this problem by cooperating with its em- 
ployees in the erection of a number of vacation cot- 
tages. These are rented to employees at nominal 
rates.—S. Duker. 

3548. Visher, Stephen Sargent. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) Sources of great men. Eugen. 
Quart., 1955, 2, 103-109.—Areas highly saturated 
with mentally alert and ambitious people are more 
productive of notables than regions comparatively 
poor in resources. Notables and their parents are 
mobile and attracted to the better opportunities, А 
clearer understanding is needed of the trend toward 
decadence which follows when children are reared by 
parents who are not biologically and culturally well 
qualified. 17 references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

3549. Viteles, Morris S. Motivation and morale 
—whose responsibility? Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11, 27-42.—Motivation and morale are 
^... everybody's responsibility.” Supervisors are 
particularly important as they influence the morale of 
others. They, in turn, are most apt to be well moti- 

vated and have good morale if they have an op- 
portunity “. . . to feel and act like management.” Ап 
approach used by one company is presented. 21 ref- 
erences.—J. L. Walker. 
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3550. Weschler, Irving R., Klemes, Marvin A., 
& Shepherd, Clovis. А new focus in executive 
training. Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(5), 19-22.—A 
series of training sessions are described in which the 
emotional responses of the members of the group were 
encouraged and then reflected back to the members. 
The process of getting each person to examine his 
own feelings about the group, himself, or others 
through group action has been termed sensitivity 
training. The point is made that without this funda- 
mental activity of self-assessment, much of the tra- 
ditional training materials are not put into practice.— 
A. Canfield. 

3551. Wiegersma, $. Enkele problemen betref- 
fende de genormaliseerde werk classificatie. (Some 
problems related to standardized occupational classi- 
fications.) Mens en Onderneming, 1954, 8, 193-199, 
А numerical system of occupational classification 
based on a rank-order value of independent qualities 
required, is of necessity fallacious. It is suggested 
that a new basis resting on percentage values be 
substituted—S. Duker. 


(See also abstracts 2584, 2607, 3244, 3338, 3475, 
3477, 3496, 3503, 3632, 3654) 
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3552. Berger, Bernard, & Hoberman, Solomon. 
Notes on the use of group oral tests. Publ. Person- 
nel Rev., 1955, 16, 143-147.—Three group oral tests 
were included as one part of a New York City Civil 
Service examination. The first two meetings were of 
the leaderless group discussion variety; participants 
were rated on social, technical, and communication 
skills. The discussions also provided the observer- 
examiners with an opportunity to learn something 
of the participants’ personalities, which provided 
guide posts for questioning during the third meeting. 
The latter was a personal interview hand-tailored for 
each candidate on the basis of his performance in the 
two group oral sessions.—A. J. Spector. 

3553. Biesheuvel, S. Personnel selection tests 
for Africans. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 
3, 14-l7.—Abstract. Performance tests used with 
African natives for selection of mine workers.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3554. Bolanovich, Daniel J., Mundy, John P. 
Jones, Wayne H., Klieger, Walter A., Houston, 
Thomas J., & Marks, Melvin R. (The Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington, D. C. .) Test perform- 
ance of administrative inductees. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Rep., 1953, No. 1080, 15 p.— The distribution 
of Aptitude Area I scores of 3467 administrative in- 
ductees (AFQT scores below minimum standards as 
of September 1951) was considerably lower than that 
of 848 regular inductees. The AA-I scores of the 
AT's closely paralleled those of 143 men whose AFQT 
Scores were also below minimum standards but who 
were judged to be true and not malingering AFQT 
failures. On rankings and ratings of soldier effective- 
ness, from 65% to 74% of ће AI's were rated below 
the average of the total inductee sample as opposed to 
from 45% to 48% of the regular inductees. On 
written and performance tests of basic training pro- 
ficiency, 73-97% of the АГ scored below average as 
opposed to 42-46% of the regular inductees. 19-24% 
of the AI's were nominated by platoon leaders as un- 
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desirable for service as opposed to 9% of the regular 
inductees.—T AGO. 

3555. Brogden, Hubert E., & Marks, Melvin К. 
(The Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
World War II tests for mentally marginal per- 
sonnel. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 29, 
7 p—Validity information on the 8 Army tests de- 
veloped during World War II for screening mentally 
marginal personnel is reviewed. Success in basic 
training was better predicted by nonverbal tests (41- 
47) ; literacy trainability was better predicted by ver- 
bal tests. Literacy trainability criteria were better 
predicted than the soldier performance criteria. Both 
criteria were better predicted in white than in Negro 
troops. Individual tests were better than group tests 
but not enough to offset the administrative burden of 
individual testing on a large scale—TAGO. 

3556. Courbin, J.-P. Les causes d’échecs pro- 
fessionels. (Causes of professional failures.) Bull. 
Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3, 22-33—Two 
hundred cases of difficult placement were studied in an 
employment office of the French Labor Ministry. It 
was found that psychological causes were responsible 
for 35% of the failures. A new technique for re- 
ceiving these applicants is suggested to discover the 
reason of these failures so as to insure better results 
in future placements. The psychologist gives “рго- 
fessional counseling.” Cooperation between the psy- 
chologist and placement worker is to be emphasized. 
In the course of permissive interviews, the applicant 
is able to understand his problems and can be helped 
to reorient his efforts—V. Sanua. 

3557. de Lange, L. A. Selectie en opleiding van 
adspiranten-verkeersvlieger. (The selection and 
training of candidates for transport pilot.) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 82-98—When the K.L.M. 
needed a greater number of pilots than it could recruit 
among ex-military pilots, selection and training of 
young men was instituted. It was found that those of 
age 17-21, who had had experience in glider piloting 
were better qualified than those who had not. It is 
recommended that those hoping to qualify as pilots 
undertake this activity. The course of training given 
to prospective K.L.M. pilots is described in some de- 
tail. Illustrations —S. Duker. 

3558. Dubin, Samuel S., Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, 
David J. (The Adjutant General's Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Reaction of general officers to officer 
efficiency reporting methods. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1085, 40 p.—General officers of 
the Army were asked to comment on the 4 scales 
proposed for the new Army Officer Efficiency Report, 
DA Form 67-3: Estimated desirability in various 
capacities, Performance of duty, Promotion potential, 
and Overall value to the Service. Each of the 4 were 
approved, outright or with minor changes, by 90% 
of the 395 general officers responding. No one section 
of the report was singled out for critisim or recom- 
mended changes. Among techniques suggested by the 
officers for equalizing irrelevant differences among 
raters were (1) application of an index of rater 
leniency, (2) averaging two or more ratings, (3) 
training in rating methods, and (4) improved instruc- 
tions for making ratings —TAGO. 

3559, Elliott, George W. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) ‘Selection of personnel. Univ. Mo. Bull., 
1955, 56(13), 4-10. (Engng reprint Ser. No. 14.)— 
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With increasing demands for competent employees, 
imposed by increasing technological complexity, ef- 
fective selection is very important. Five selection 
devices are briefly described and their uses outlined: 
the written application, the interview, checking ref- 
erences, psychological testing, and physical examina- 
tions.—P. Ash. 

3560. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Evaluations of psychomotor tests for pilot 
selection: The Direction Control and Compen- 
satory Balance Tests. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-131, vi, 
28 p.—An evaluation was made of a Direction Control 
and a Compensatory Balance Test for possible use in 
pilot selection. Data were obtained on 1200 pilot 
cadets. Both tests had good intra-test reliability. 
The Direction Control Test showed good validity for 
Primary Pilot Training (ry, = :34). The Compen- 
satory Balance Test was scored in three ways. High- 
est validity was obtained for the correct score (This = 
30). In addition multiple correlation analysis was 
carried out with the Aircrew Classification Battery.— 
W. F. Grether. 

3561. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Predicting code efficiency of radioteleg- 
raphers by means of aural tests. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 150-155.—Ten aural tests (including adapted 
versions of the six-part Seashore Measures of Musi- 
cal Talents, a Dot Perception Test, Code Distraction 
Test, Army Radio Code Test, and Signal Corps Code 
Aptitude Test) were administered to 400 entry radio 
operator trainees. In addition the Radio Operator 
Aptitude Index, based only on printed tests, was used. 
Scores were correlated with a code receiving perform- 
ance criterion after 14 weeks of training. The best 
single predictor was the ARC (r= 44); a combina- 
tion of the ARC, Rhythm Discrimination, and Code 
Distraction Tests, yielded a multiple R of .513. ^. . . 
aural tests are likely to achieve a degree of prediction 
of later code proficiency not possible by printed tests 
alone."—P. Ash. 

3562. Fokkema, S. D. Een schets van enkele 
vraagstukken bij de psychologische keuring van 
aspirant-vliegers voor de Koninklijke Luchtmacht. 
(A discussion of certain questions involved in psy- 
chological examinations given candidates for pilots in 
the military.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 23- 
29.—Selection of candidates for military piloting is 
important to prevent the expense involved in training 
unsuitable persons, to reduce accidents, to avoid psy- 
chological conflicts for the candidates, and for general 
morale, Psychological tests consisting of projective 
techniques, interviews, a battery of written stand- 
ardized tests, and observation in group situations are 
helpful in eliminating unsuitable candidates.—S. 
Duker. 

3563. Frost, Thomas M. Selection methods for 
police recruits. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 
135-145.—Survey by questionnaire sent to 33) U, S. 
cities provided data from which to summarize the 
chief methods currently in use in police recruit selec- 
tion. These are discussed under captions of mental, 
physical, residency, character, and age requirements. 
The use of the oral interview is described.—L. 
Pennington. 

3564. Fuchs, Edmund Е., Zeidner, Joseph, 
Harper, Bertha P., Johnson, Cecil D., & Uhlaner, 
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J. Е. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D. C.) Factorial composition of Army and Air 
Force classification batteries. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Note, 1954, No. 24, 32 p—The Army Classifica- 
tion Battery and the Airman Classification Battery 
were administered to 2100 soldiers and airmen. On 
the basis of ACB Aptitude Area I scores, a 500-man 
sample was selected to be representative of a full 
mobilization population. A modified oblique factor 
analysis was made of the data of this sample to de- 
termine the extent of overlap or common elements 
in the 2 batteries. The factors identified were: Me- 
chanical Experience, Verbal Comprehension, Numeri- 
cal Reasoning, Spatial Relations, and 2 factors pri- 
marily associated with biographical information and 
preference tests added to the batteries in this study. 

A close agreement was found between this oblique 

solution and a previous orthogonal factor analysis.— 

TAGO. 

3565. Granier, V. Réflexions sur l'examen des 
conducteurs de véhicules ou d'engins de levage. 
(Reflections on the testing of drivers of vehicles and 
crane operators.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psycho- 
tech., 1954, 3, 13-21.—A set of psychological tests in- 
cluding psychomotor and perceptual tests was ad- 
ministered to about 350 drivers and apprentice drivers 
and crane operators. Three major factors were ex- 
tracted, mental reflex, rapidity, and diffused attention. 
Two raters were used to validate the results. Cor- 
relations were found to be low. However the results 
permit the following conclusions. The battery is not 
to be used in the same manner for the 3 groups; 
mental tests have more validity for apprentices, re- 
action time tests have no validity, diffused attention 
tests have some validity for drivers and apprentices. 
29 references.—V. Sanua. 

3566. Heron, Alastair. (Med. Res. Council, Lon- 
don, Eng.) The objective assessment of person- 
ality among female unskilled workers. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 117-126.—A battery of 19 
objectively-scored personality tests was administered 
to 124 female unskilled factory workers. Intercor- 
relations were computed and factors analyzed by the 
centroid method. Three of the four factors extracted 
were identified as general mental ability, neuroticism, 
extroversion-introversion. The results are compared 
to a previous study with male workers, and further 
studies using the author’s conceptual approach are 
recommended.—JV. Coleman. 

3567. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill), Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, Edna B. 
The relationship between amount of presenting 
symptomatology and severity of disability. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 305-306.—Records of brief psy- 
chiatric screening interviews done in 1943 on 406 low 
intelligence and 409 physically handicapped (visual or 

auditory) Navy recruits were studied. Number of 
psychiatric symptoms (none, at least one, more than 
one) noted was related in both groups to number of 
NP and disciplinary discharges obtained by 1946.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

3568. Karcher, E. Kenneth, Burke, Laverne K. 
Lovelace, Neil R., Klieger, Walter A., & Marks, 
Melvin R. (The Adjutant General's Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Development of Verbal-Arithmetic 
Subtests for Armed Forces Qualification Test, 
Forms 3 and 4. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, 
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No. 1082, 6 p.—The Verbal-Arithmetic Subtests, 
Forms 3 and 4 are keys for the easiest verbal and 
arithmetic reasoning items of the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test, Forms 3 and 4. The VA cutting 
score selected for military use identified 3895 of 2 
samples (N — 185 each) of AFQT failures as having 
sufficient verbal skills to be useful to the Armed 
Forces in the event of increased mobilization. Cor- 
relations (in these samples) of УА scores with total 
AFQT were .58 and .68; with years of education, 
.42 and .45; between AFQT and education, .34 and 
41. —ТАСО. 

3569. Kelley, Keith Р. (Maxwell AFB, Ala.) 
An exploratory study of attitudes toward flying. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-100, iii, 31 p—‘This Research Bul- 
letin describes an exploratory study seeking to identify 
reasons which affected individuals' decisions to volun- 
teer or not to volunteer for flying training. It was 
hoped that such identification would be useful in the 
development of procedures for assessing attitudes 
toward flying for the Air Force. An open-ended 
written questionnaire was given to 109 junior and 
senior AFROTC students at the University of Cali- 
fornia. An analysis of the responses identified eleven 
major categories: risk, interest, career, qualifications, 
adventure, family, monetary, service, prestige, Air 
Force conditions, and program and miscellaneous. 
Detailed breakdowns of the responses are presented." 
—W. F. Grether. 

3570. Krugman, Herbert E. Top—sacred sci- 
entists? Personnel, 1955, 32, 44-46.—Scientific per- 
sonnel practices, intended to improve productivity in 
non-scientists, are often not applied to scientists in 
industry. The "reason" for this omission seems to be 
that scientists are somehow "different" from other 
workers. To the contrary, scientists appear very 
much like non-scientists in terms of intelligence, per- 
sonality, and attitudes toward their jobs. The appli- 
cation of personnel techniques such as job evaluation, 
methods improvement, and the like might significantly 
improve scientific productivity and effectiveness with- 
out increase in cost or the addition of manpower.— 
D. G. Livingston. 

3571. Le Maitour, L.-M. Problémes posés par 
la sélection des ouvriers spécialisés. (Problems in 
the selection of specialized workers.) Bull. Cent. 
Étud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3, 34-40.—Experience 
has shown that testing is not adequate in the selection 
of specialized workers. An interview should also be 
included to obtain useful information such as voca- 
tional history, the worker's turnover, relationship 
with foremen and other workers. Further applicant 
should also know about the working conditions 
premises before he accepts employment.—/. Sanua. 

3572. Lybrand, William A. Cohen, Edwin; 
Kassebaum, Robert G., McGrath, Joseph E. & 
Molnar, Andrew R. (Psychological Research As- 
sociates, Washington, D. C.) The assessment and 
prediction of rifle squad effectiveness. USA Per- 
sonn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 31, 80 p.—3 criterion 
field problems and 58 predictor variables were ad- 
ministered to 112 9-man Army rifle squads. Agree- 
ment among scorers (umpires) of each field problem 
was high; intercorrelations were .23-.58; problem 
scores were sufficiently discriminating and free from 
bias. Significant validity coefficients were found for: 
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(1) individual selection measures of general mental 
ability, squad leadership, basic military proficiency, 
level of aspiration, emotional stability, physical 
prowess, and general Army adjustment of the squad 
leaders; (2) for selection measures of general mental 
ability and basic military proficiency of the squad 
members; and (3) for group interpersonal measures 
of ability to anticipate other squad members’ behavior, 
squad leaders’ fulfillment of expected roles, number 
of squad members nominated for an ideal squad, and 
agreement with squad preferences—TAGO. 

3573. Lybrand, William A. Cohen, Edwin, 
Kassebaum, Robert G., McGrath, Joseph E., & 
Molnar, Andrew R. (Psychological Research As- 
sociates, Washington, D.C.) The assessment of in- 
fantry rifle squad effectiveness. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1087, 25 p.—3 criterion field prob- 
lems (Daylight Live Firing, Daylight Blank Firing, 
and Night Blank Firing) were developed for assess- 
ing the performance of Army rifle squads. These field 
problems and 58 predictor variables (measures of 
ability, personality, and group functions) were ad- 
ministered to 112 9-man squads. Validity coefficients 
for general mental ability, basic military proficiency, 
and the leadership ability of the squad leader were 
significant. Some measures of emotional stability 
and interpersonal relations showed promise—TAGO. 


3574. Mkele, N. The two-hand coordination 
test. Quality of performance as a test variable. 
J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 30-33. 
—The test performances of 50 African bus drivers 
and 100 African winch drivers are studied. ^. . . 
Errors increase as the quality deteriorates and vice 
versa." "Quality assessments are highly reliable" and 
* . . possess satisfactory validity."—J. L. Walker. 

3575. Molish, Herman B. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Bethesda, Md.) A naval recruit attitude test. U.S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 539-551.—“The pri- 
mary objective of this article is to introduce the ex- 
perimental form of a thematic apperception test. . . ." 
It contains 26 pictures all “built entirely around the 
recruit training situation and the areas in which 
possible conflict may arise in adjustment to it... . 
At the present time, standardization procedures have 
been begun. . . .” With illustrations and two repre- 
sentative protocols.—G. Н. Crampton. 

3576. Newman, Sidney H., & Howell, Margaret 
A. (U. S. Pub. Health Serv., Washington, D. C.) 
An evaluation of promotion board procedures. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 145-158.—Little validation of pro- 
motional procedures has been attempted. This study 
attempts to evaluate the U. S. Public Health Service 
program of promotion of commissioned officers, which 
is done annually by a review board of 3 officers, each 
officer completing extensive rating scales. Fitness 
Scores assigned by these promotional boards and 
scores derived from efficiency reports by supervisory 
officers both showed fair validity, when evaluated 
against criteria of work associates' ratings of both 
Work Performance and Personality. Knowledge of 
seniority affected ratings to some extent. Promo- 
tional fitness scores were no more valid than efficiency 
report scores.—R. W. Husband. 

. 3577. Poidevin, B. A test battery to select knit- 
ting machine operators. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11, 22-26.—36 knitting machine oper- 
ators were given a pin board test, manipulation board 
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test, Minnesota paper form board test, and a stereo- 
scopic vision test. The criterion was the average 
hourly production over a period of three months. 
Use of the pin board and manipulation tests in com- 
bination was found “... most suitable."—J. L. 
Walker. 

3578. Roy, Howard; Brueckel, Joyce, & Drucker, 
Arthur J. (The Adjutant General's Office, Wash- 
ington, Р. С.) Selection of Army and Air Force 
Reserve Officer Training Corps students. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 28, 9 p.—11 tests, 
including. aptitude and attitude measures, physical 
proficiency tests, and a self-description questionnaire, 
were administered to 949 senior Army ROTC and 
1054 Air Force ROTC students in 6 schools. In the 
Army samples, the ROTC Personal Inventory was 
found to be more valid than any combination of the 
tests in predicting (.26) the principal criterion 
(leadership ratings by officer and associate cadets). 
Addition of 2 aptitude tests (Arithmetic Reasoning 
and Aerial Orientation) improved prediction (.36) of 
military science grades but lowered the efficiency of 
predicting the primary criterion. Similar results were 
found on cross-validation in Army samples of 
weighted combination derived in Air Force samples. 
—TAGO. 

3579. Schenkel, Kenneth F., Burke, Laverne K., 
& Marks, Melvin R. (The Adjutant General's Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) Construction of the Ex- 
amen Calificacion de Fuerzas Armadas (Puerto 
Rican Screening Test). USA Personn. Res. Br. 
Rep., 1954, No. 1090, 15 p.—A change in basic train- 
ing of Insular Puerto Ricans necessitated the develop- 
ment of an induction mental screening test in the 
Puerto Rican idiom of Spanish. Previous studies 
suggested revising an earlier translation of the Army 
General Classification Test. Items from this AGCT 
were selected for the new ECFA on the basis of p- 
values and tetrachoric item-validity coefficients (using 
other general ability tests as criteria). Norms were 
developed by an equivalent-percentile method (using 
the current U. S. screening test as the reference test). 
The induction-rejection ratio expected from use of the 
new test is described.—T4GO. 


3580. Scheurer, Joh. H. Mensen werven om te 
werken. (Recruiting workers.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 152-159.—Recruitment of workers 
must be of those who have the necessary skills and 
the proper personality for the environment in which 
these skills will be used. Among means for recruit- 
ing are: advertising, establishment of regular times 
for accepting applications for employment, recruiting 
agents, contact with schools, films, conferences and 
meetings, contact with local leaders, and press articles. 
Each of these devices is discussed. In any event any- 
one hired should expect satisfaction in his employ- 
ment.—S. Duker. 

3581. Seeley, Leonard C., & Chesler, David J. 
(The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 62) 
Development of Officer Efficiency Report, DA 
Form 67-3. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 
1086, 18 p.—Phases of the development of the new 
Army Officer Efficiency Report, DA Form 67-3 are 
reviewed. A questionnaire on proposed rating scales, 
including those found to be most satisfactory in 
previous forms, was sent to 1,300 officers (warrant 
through colonels). A tentative form, modified on the 
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basis of the officers’ comments, was validated in field 
tryout involving a total of 2,200 officers. А com- 
posite of scores on 4 graphic rating scales, selected 
for the final form on the basis of their comparative 
validity, was found to have a validity of .60 against 
independent criterion ratings of officer performance. 
Finally, the tentative report form was sent for com- 
ment to all Army generals, Of the 395 responding, 
90% approved the report in substantially its present 
form.—T AGO. 

3582. Sharp, L. Harold; Goldstein, Leon G., & 
Bolanovich, Daniel J. (The Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Further study on selec- 
tion of quartermaster personnel for Arctic assign- 
ment. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1089, 
7 p.—A previous Arctic Battery (a self-description 
blank and an automotive information test) was cross- 
validated on a sample of 80 men engaged in "dry 
cold" testing operations of quartermaster equipment 
and a validity-generalization sample of 108 men in 
“wet cold" testing operations. The criterion was a 
composite rating by supervisors on overall job per- 
formance. Cross-validity coefficients of .40 and .48 
were obtained in comparison with the original validity 
coefficient of .52—TAGO. 

3583. Slotboom, К. M. Keuring en medische 
verzorging by de K.L.M. (Examinations and medi- 
cal care in the K.L.M.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 
9, 112-116.—A description of the methods of selection 
of air personnel by the K.L.M. is given. The medical 
functions related to pilots and other air personnel are 
also described.—S. Duker. 


3584. Stolder, Harold I., Vavre, Lewis R., Schu- 
maker, Charles W., Pefferkorn, Robert G., & 
Hopper, Richard W. (Тоша State Coll, Ames.) 
Selection tests for Army operators of heavy and 
light motor vehicles. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 
1953, No. 1081, 33 p.—Scores on selection tests de- 
signed to differentially predict efficient driving of 
heavy and light Army motor vehicles were correlated 
with a composite criterion (ratings of driver perform- 
ance, grades in transportation school, and scores on a 
road test) of driving success. Potential tests were 
first administered to 289 military driver trainees. The 
most promising tests were then validated and cross- 
validated on groups of heavy vehicle and of light 
Army motor vehicle drivers (N's from 192 to 198). 
The cross-validity coefficients of two batteries for 
selecting heavy drivers were .45 and .41; for selecting 
light drivers, .35 and .29. The coefficients of the 
heavy driver batteries were higher than the coef- 
ficients (.24—38) of general batteries previously de- 

: veloped for selecting Army drivers without regard to 
the type of vehicle to Бе driven—TAGO. 

3585. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., Peterson, Richard 
O., & Shaycoft, Marion F. (Amer. Institute Re- 

search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Development of nonverbal 
tests for classification of military personnel. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1075, 129 p.—The 
development of 20 nonverbal tests is described, the 
use of which is intended to improve the selection of 
personnel for Army jobs which require nonverbal 
aptitudes and skills. The battery was tried out on 2 
samples of inductees: one with a mean Aptitude Area 
I score of 100 (N — 200) : the other, 80 (N — 300). 
Median reliability coefficients for individual tests were 
.77 and .66. Intercorrelations and correlations with 
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tests in the Army Classification Battery were low.— 
TAGO. 

3586. Thomson, Kenneth F., Feinberg, Mortimer 
R., & Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., Inc., New York.) Development of 
tests for wage board supervisors. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 27, 48 p—To further de- 
velop methods for selecting civilian supervisors in 
Army field installations, tests of mental ability, super- 
visory judgment, personality, and experience were ad- 
ministered to about 500 supervisors; and a job per- 
formance report was made on each man by his peers 
and superiors. Validity coefficients against ratings 
of job success ranged from .20 to .44. А Super- 
visory Practices Test and a Basic Ability Test are 
suggested for initial selection of supervisory under- 
studies and a Supervisor Performance Report for ulti- 
mate selection of supervisors—T7AGO. 

3587. Thomson, Kenneth F., Feinberg, Mortimer 
R., & Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., Inc., New York.) Selection of wage 
board supervisors. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 
1954, No. 1083, 18 p.—This is a management report 
on the development of the Supervisory Practices Test, 
Basic Ability Test, and Supervisor Performance Re- 
port for selecting civilian supervisors in Army instal- 
lations.—7.4GO. 

3588. van Lennep, D. J. (Nederlandsche Sticht- 
ing voor Psychotechniek, Utrecht, Netherlands.) 
Psychologische problemen van de burgerlucht- 
vaart. (Psychological problems in civil aviation.) 
Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 71-81.—The de- 
mands of civil and military aviation differ consider- 
ably in so far as pilot selection is concerned. The 
selection of pilots for civil aircraft involves setting 
up of criteria and of measuring their application to 
the individual. Candidates must possess intelligence, 
social and leadership qualities, thoughtfulness and 
presence of mind, reliability, stability, and a healthy 
attitude toward their work. Psychologists are not as 
yet able to predict who the pilots are who will have 
accidents. There seems to be no positive correlation 
between scores in selection tests and the likelihood to 
suffer accidents.—3S. Duker. 

3589. Verwey, F. A. Report on a further in- 
vestigation into the selection and classification of 
operatives in the clothing industry. J. mat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 34-37.—580 ran- 
domly selected employees (machinists, tablehands, 
pressers, cutters) were given tests purported to meas- 
ure intelligence, appreciation of shape, manual dex- 
terity, machining, and ability to “follow the pattern." 
The tests differentiate “. . . to some extent" among 
these employees but do not agree with supervisors' 
ratings.—J. L. Walker. 

3590. Vollmer, Howard M., & Kinney, Jack A. 
Age, education, and job satisfaction. Personnel, 
1955, 32, 38-43.—A common tendency in personnel 
selection is to seek "better-educated young men and 
women with a future." The result of this policy, as 
a survey shows, is that young workers and higher 
educated workers become dissatisfied in occupations 
which are unlikely to offer rewards commensurate 
with their expectations. In any occupational selec- 
tion, however, the personnel administrator should in- 
vestigate whether the expectations of younger and 
better-educated applicants are likely to be in line with 
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the rewards and working conditions of the work for 
which they apply.—D. G. Livingston. 
3591. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit, Mich.) 


A note on Diamond's method of scoring the 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for voca- 
tional aptitude. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 311.— 
W-B II was given 100 engineering freshmen at the 
end of their first semester of college. It was found 
that Diamond's Spatial measure (PC, OA, BD) had 
no value in predicting performance in engineering 
freshman courses. Diamond's Clerical measure, which 
includes Arith. Reas., correlated best but not highly 
(r—.37) with first semester grades. The Verbal 
Scale correlated better with such grades than the 
Performance or Full Scales. No data are presented 
regarding the range of scores of the sample on the 
subtests or the total test.—L. В. Heathers. 

3592. Willemin, Louis P., Tye, Velmont М., 
Robins, Alexander R., & Chesler, David J. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Field 
test of Officer Efficiency Report, DA Form 67-3. 
USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1084, 27 p.— 
Graphic rating scales and 60 checklist items selected 
for the new form of the Army Officer Efficiency Re- 
port were validated under official rating conditions. 
The total sample consisted of 2200 Army officers, 
warrant officers through colonels. The correlation 
between the graphic ratings and independent criterion 
ratings of officer performance obtained from 5 or more 
raters per ratee was .60. When the checklist of de- 
scriptive phrases was included, the correlation was 
.61—TAGO. 

3593. Yela, Mariano. Some historical and ex- 
perimental remarks on selection problems in Spain. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 129.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1885, 2874) 
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3594. Bethe, H. J. (Instituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Onderzoek: 
“Hoe denkt u over uw werk?” (Research: “How 
do you feel about your work?") Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 308-316.—A. 32-item questionnaire 
has been developed and administered to a large sample 
of workers in various industries concerning their 
feelings about their daily work. Anonymity is pre- 
served. While results are not yet available in terms 
of averages, the project, even in its present experi- 
mental stage, is viewed as giving much promise as a 
step toward better human relations in industry. The 
problems involved in securing cooperation from both 
management and personnel are outlined. The ques- 
tionnaires deal with working conditions, the job it- 
Self, relationships with supervisors and colleagues, 
human relations within the enterprise, efficiency, etc. 
—S. Duker. 

3595. Clark, L. Reed. (Clark, Channel, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn.) Six changes that affect super- 
visors’ job planning. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 46—49. 
—In planning his work, the supervisor should recog- 
nize the fact that there have been drastic changes 
since the unions have come into power and the de- 
velopment of personnel departments. The scope of 
the supervisor's duties has been markedly reduced. 
The worker is treated better to-day; he cannot be 
pushed, threatened or discharged. The foreman is no 
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longer, ^The Management," and the employee is no 
longer dependent upon him for his security. The 
worker's problems are not merely individual prob- 
lems, but in many plants become union problems. The 
management-union relationship has tended to damage 
the worker-supervisor relationship.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3596. de Groot, Meindert J. W. Kanttekeningen 
bij enkele aanbevelingen uit het interimrapport 
ven de commissie tot onderzoek van de invloed 
van het ziekteverzuim op de arbeidsproductiviteit. 
(Marginal note concerning certain recommendations 
contained in the interim report of the commission for 
the investigation of influences of absence due to illness 
on work productivity.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 
9, 219-225.—Three recommendations made by the 
commission are discussed: (1) that there should be 
better coordination between various medical services, 
(2) that there should be an improvement in medical 
and social hygiene statistical procedures, and (3) that 
research should be instituted into the relationship be- 
tween absence due to illness and socio-psychological 
factors.—S. Duker. 


3597. Guest, Robert H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Work careers and aspirations of automo- 
bile workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 155-163, _ 
—202 hourly production workers employed for at least 
12 years in an eastern auto assembly plant were inter- 
viewed (as well as management and union officers for 
additional information) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relationship of mass production methods 
to career patterns, aspirations, and belief in the valid- 
ity of the tradition of opportunity. Any gains in the 
past 12 years or more have been collective in nature, 
since workers as individuals advanced very little up 
the promotion ladder. The dilemma of present se- 
curity and steady income ys. leaving the plant for 
new and better opportunities is resolved by some by 
daydreaming about being independent businessmen or 
by higher aspirations for their children. For most, 
however, the dilemma is a constant source of discon- 
tent.—H. L. Sheppard. 


3598. Hedrick, Charles B. Feedback: a method 
of evaluating and improving management training. 
Personnel, 1955, 32, 16-29.—The measure of the 
effectiveness of foreman-level training used by one 
multi-plant firm was “Does the recent trainee behave 
on the job as the training program set out to teach 
him?" Behavioral descriptions of newly-trained fore- 
men were obtained through interviews with 80 (about 
25%) of the trainees, their supervisors, and their 
staff supervisors. An interviewing procedure, de- 
scribed in detail, was developed to obtain the descrip- 
tions. The program led to the development of a list 
of factors which influenced the effectiveness of train- 
ing, described the status of training at each factory, 
and helped operating organization members to evalu- 
ate their training procedures.—D. G. Livingston. 


3599. Hogewind, F. J. E. De mens en zijn 
werk. (Man and his work) Leiden: Stenfert 
Kroese, 1954. 165 p. Hfi. 10.—.—An intensive study 
of ten groups of workers, employed in government 
service, by the method of interviews. It is concluded 
that job satisfaction depends on a complex and large 
variety of factors. There are striking individual dif- 
ferences in approach among different individuals for 
identical tasks. Administrative workers in the lower 
areas suffer from underpayment and lack of social 
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status which results in inferiority feelings. Often a 
considerable lack in “vertical communication” between 
employees and managers is noticeable. The overall 
structure of administrative work groups appeared to 
be decidedly amorphous. The physical conditions 
under which the subjects had to work were found 
to be the source of complaints quite often. The intro- 
duction of working systems without preceding social- 
psychological orientation often appeared to lead to 
negative results. The study concludes with a special 
study of the factors which influence job satisfaction. 
—R. Н. Houwink. 

3600. Learner, Leonard. A comparative study 
of the effects of individual and group wage in- 
centive plans upon productivity and interpersonal 
relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 869.—Ab- 
stract. 


3601. Marriott, R.; & Denerley, R. A. (Univ. 
Coll., London.) A method of interviewing used 
in studies of workers’ attitudes: II. Validity of 
the method and discussion of the results. Occup. 
Psychol. 1955, 29, 69-81.—The methods used in 
interviewing 1666 workers in three factories, the 
sampling procedures, and the methods of analysing 
the data are discussed. The validity of the two types 
of questions is considered in terms of the relationship 
between satisfaction as indicated by the study and a 
variety of objective factors.—G. S. Speer. 

3602. Medalia, Nahum 2. (Са. Inst. Technol., 
Atlanta.), & Miller, Delbert C. Human relations 
leadership and the association of morale and ef- 
ficiency in work groups: a controlled study with 
small military units. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 348- 
352.—Whereas Elton Mayo views increased produc- 
tivity, or work efficiency, as a by-product of increased 
morale, among other things, the authors suggest that 
morale is, to some degree, a by-product of increased 
efficiency. Supportive data are presented.—4. R. 
Howard. 

3603. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, Ш.) Socio- 
metric data used to counsel a sensitive man: a case 
study. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 50-52.—4. sociometric 
study was made of an industrial relations group con- 
taining a person who was disrupting the work of the 
group. The study was used as the basis for a counsel- 
ing interview with good results. It gave the trouble 
maker some insight which led to better interpersonal 
relationships which reduced the tensions in the group. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 
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3604. Burtt, Harold E. Applied psychology. 

In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 403-436.— The author surveys the past 25 or 
30 years' contributions of psychology to four major 
fields—education, medicine, law, and business.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3605. Hill, Charles W. Military psychology. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 437-467.—The following topics indicate the 
scope of coverage of military problems reported here: 
selection, classification, proficiency measurement, 
training, personnel management, leadership and the 
design of weapons, equipment and supplies. Research 
activities within the three military services during the 
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past several years are stressed. 58 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3606. Loustaud, E. Méthodes scientifiques de 
la préparation des décisions "Operations Re- 
search." (Scientific methods of making decisions 
“Operations Research.") Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psy- 
chotech., 1954, 3, 48-52.—A short survey is given of 
the development and methods of Operations Research 
during World War II. A few examples are enumer- 
ated. The author feels that the methods and tech- 
niques of Operations Research applied to psychotech- 
nics will be quite rewarding.—V. Sanua. 


(See also abstract 1973) 


INDUSTRY 


3607. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.), Bennett, William F., & Fitts, Paul M. 
Accuracy of positioning responses as a function of 
spring loading in a control. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 437-444.—“This study investigated accuracy of 
positioning a horizontal arm control as a function of 
changes in the torque-displacement relation of the 
control. It was found that positioning errors were 
smallest when the ratio of relative torque change to 
displacement is largest, particularly if the absolute 
change of torque with displacement is also large. It 
is concluded that control forces opposing a movement 
can provide useful cues in learning to execute dif- 
ferent amplitudes of movement, and that their useful- 
ness depends upon the relative and absolute torque 
change per unit of control motion.” —J. Arbit. 

3608. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.), Fitts, Paul M., & Schneider, Ronald. 
Reproduction of simple movements as a function 
of factors influencing proprioceptive feedback. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 445-454.—“Тезїей the hy- 
pothesis that elasticity added to a control should lead 
to improved spatial accuracy of movements, while 
damping and mass added to a control should lead to 
improved temporal accuracy of movement. ... Ss per- 
formed simple circular and triangular control motions 
with a joystick . . . results support the hypotheses re- 
garding the utilization of proprioceptive informa- 
tion."—J. Arbit. 

3609. Billard, Paul. Le papillotage des séquences 
de trames en télévision. (Flickering in television 
tram sequences.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1955, 
34, 129-149.— Television flicker differs from cinematic 
flicker because all points on the screen are not illumi- 
nated at the same instant. Using an instrument 
mechanically representing conditions on a television 
Screen, flicker was studied using a variety of simple 
sequence systems. CFF is reported to be independent 
of the system used, nearly equal for red and green 
primaries, but lower for blue. The lower CFF for 
blue is said to be due chiefly to the lower luminance 
required of the blue primary for an adequate TV color 
image. Implications of the results for the least ex- 
pensive TV sequence system are discussed.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

3610. Bitter, C., van den Eijk, Ј., & van Eys- 
bergen, H. C. van der Muelen. Lawaaibestrijding, 
(Noise control) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 
144-151.—A summary of the proceedings of two con- 
ferences on noise abatement is given. The first con- 
ference was held in October 1953 in Chicago under 
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the auspices of the National Noise Abatement Coun- 
cil. The other was held in Hamburg in November 
1953 and was organized jointly by the Verein 
deutscher Ingenieure and the Kring Hamburg von de 
Deutsche Arbeitsring für Larmbekampfung. These 
conferences dealt with noise resulting from traffic, 
industry, and other human activities.—S. Duker. 


3611. Blankenship, Joseph; Fitzgerald, R. Ber- 
nard, & Lane, R. N. (U. Texas, Austin.) Com- 
parison of objective and subjective observations 
on music rooms. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
774-780.—Physical and acoustical measurements of 
music rooms at the University of Texas were com- 
pared with the ratings of these rooms by trained 
musicians.—I. Pollack. 


3612. Bostic, Sam C., & Worsham, Herbert J. 
(U. S. Naval Hosp., Norfolk, Va.) Hearing and 
industrial noise. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 75-80.—"This article presents the experiences en- 
countered in a hearing conservation program at a 
naval air station. . . . The number of persons suf- 
fering hearing loss at various frequencies was found 
to vary with their occupation and proximity to the 
sources of noise."—G. Н. Crampton. 

3613. Brouwer, J. E. De organisatie van de 
geneeskundige dienst by de Koninklijke Lucht- 
macht en de taak van de vliegerarts. (The organ- 
ization of aviation medicine in the Netherlands Air 
Force and the task of the aviation physician.) Mens 
en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 39-45.—A viation medicine 
has grown far beyond its once sole responsibility of 
examining prospective pilots. The physician aids in 
the selection of personnel and in the planning of 
equipment. His task consists principally of (1) se- 
lecting suitable personnel, (2) exercising control over 
personnel by periodic examinations, (3) giving infor- 
mation to personnel about the nature of strains im- 
posed by equipment designed for ever greater altitudes 
and speeds, and (4) the more unspectacular task of 
preventing physical and emotional breakdowns.—S. 

uker, 


3614. Burt, Cyril, Cooper, W. F., & Martin, J. L. 
(U. Coll., London, Eng.) A psychological study of 
typography. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 29- 
57.—A wide variety of type-faces have now become 
available for books and journals. It therefore seemed 
desirable to investigate the legibility and the aesthetic 
merits of those in more frequent use. Using tests of 
speed and comprehension, the influence of typeface, 
boldness, size, interlinear spacing, length of line, and 
width of margin on legibility both with children and 
with adults was studied. Factorial methods, supple- 
mented by an analysis of introspections, appear to 
yield a classification of both readers and type faces 
based on aesthetic preference; and the data incident- 
ally obtained throw considerable light on the reasons 
for such preferences. 27 references.—G. C. Carter. 


3615. Churchill, A. V. (Defence Res. Medical 
Labs. Toronto, Ont, Can.)  Manipulability of 
braille control knobs. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 
117-120—The manipulability of eight differently 
shaped control knobs (distinguishable by touch alone) 
was compared. Differences in error scores were not 
appreciable, but statistically significant differences 
did exist in the time required to manipulate these con- 
trol knobs.—R. S. Davidon. 
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3616. Conrad, R., & Hille, Barbara A. Com- 
parison of paced and unpaced performance at a 
packing task. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 15—28.— 
The hypothesis that the output of industrial conveyor 
belt systems would be less than that expected from 
knowledge of the mean processing time was tested 
with five experienced operators. It is concluded that 
in training operatives to man such systems as much 
attention should be given to factors contributing to a 
basic distribution of cycle time as to a basic mean 
time.—G. S. Speer. 

3617. Cox, A. L. Vliegopleiding. (Flight in- 
struction.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 30-38. 
—Pilot error is the major cause of accidents in mili- 
tary jet planes. Training of jet pilots is very expen- 
sive and the Atlantic Pact's needs are for 10,000 new 
pilots annually of which 7095 are furnished by 
America. The proportion of hours spent in jet train- 
ing must be increased. There is a movement toward 
training pilots exclusively in jets and foregoing the 
present preliminary training in conventional aircraft. 
Several years will still be needed to determine the 
most effective plan for training jet pilots. А table 
shows a comparison of the hours of training devoted 
to different types of aircraft in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands, as well as 
the specifications Qf various types of jet trainers.— 
S. Duker. 

3618. Dunlap, Jack W. Psychologists and the 
cold war. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 107-109.— 
“The cold war and the new technologies have created 
new frontiers, and these frontiers beg for fresh, bold, 
and imaginative approaches.” “In order to maximize 
the effectiveness of any man-machine system, we must 
have quantitative information about human perform- 
ance under various conditions.” “The psychologist 
сап . . . outline the best system in which men and 
machines function together.” Equipment require- 
ments, equipment reliability, personnel selection, 
morale, and education are discussed with regard to 
technological warfare—S. J. Lachman. 


3619. Dyson, George W., & Shilling, Charles W. 
Military application of research in psychological 
science. U. S. Nav. Inst. Proc., 1955, 81, 1023-1029. 
—Summarized in nontechnical fashion psychological 
studies related to submarine service including prob- 
lems in vision, hearing, communication, equipment, 
and personality. Argues for the necessity of continu- 
ing research on problems of men if weapons are to be 
most effectively used.—C. M. Louttit. ] 


3620. Gales, R. S. (U. S. Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Techniques for noise measure- 
ment and evaluation of data. Noise Control, 1955, 
1(3), 22-29.—Spectrum analysis, noise sampling tech- 
niques, calibration of sound level meters and possible 
artifacts are discussed. Several forms of graphic data 
presentation are evaluated.—P. D. Coleman. 

3621. Grandpierre, R., Franck, C., & Olsen, O; 
Utilisation du tap-test et du test de scintillement 
pour le contrôle de la fatigue du personnel navi- 
gant de l'aviation. (Utilisation of the tap-test and 
of the flicker fusion test in the control of fatigue in 
flight personnel.) Méd. aéronaut., 1954, 9, 79-80.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3605.) 

3622. Haber, Heinz. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Safety hazard of tinted automobile wind- 
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shields at night. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 413— 
419.—Theoretically the loss percentages in visibility 
distances with tinted windshields at night are depend- 
ent upon the distance of the target, with the losses 
increasing with decreasing distances. Losses in visi- 
bility distances caused by commercial brands of tinted 
windshields amount to between 9 and 15% at visi- 
bility distances ranging between 1000 and 200 feet. 
For targets so nearly matched to the background that 
they may be seen even with clear windshields only at 
short distances the losses may be as high as 30 to 
45%.—F. Ratliff. 

3623. Hartman, Bryce O. & Fitts, Paul M. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Relation of stimulus 
and response amplitude to tracking performance. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-20, 11 p.—Reprinted from J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 82-92, (see 29: 8381). 

3624. Hochberg, J., & Smith, О. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) Landing strip markings and the 
“expansion pattern”: 1. Program, preliminary 
analysis, and apparatus. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 
5, 81-92.— The perceptual problem faced by the pilot 
in approaching a carrier deck is analyzed theoreti- 
cally, on the basis of relative changes of position and 
rates of movement of points in the perceptual field. 
Terms are defined, apparatus for empirical measure- 
ments is described, and a general program of research 
is indicated —C. Н. Ammons. 

3625. Hubach, J. Chr. (Nationaal Luchtvaart- 
geneeskundig Centrum, Soesterberg, Netherlands.) 
Waarom speciale keuringen voor vliegers? (Why 
special examinations for aviators?) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 16-22.—Modern technological de- 
velopments in aviation have increased the stresses 
necessarily imposed on the aviator involving psycho- 
logical and physiological strains caused by high alti- 
tude, acceleration, and other phenomena. Since there 
is a considerable percentage of humans who are 
physically and psychologically unsuited for such 
stresses, the importance of examinations for the selec- 
tion of those capable becomes of prime importance.— 
S. Duker. 

3626. Jeffress, L. A., Lane, R. N., & Seay, Frank. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Articulation scores for two 
similar, reverberant rooms, one with polycylindri- 
cal diffusers on walls and ceiling. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 787-788.—Speech intelligibility tests 
were carried out in two rooms of similar volume and 
reverberation time. The rooms differed primarily in 
their ability to diffuse sound randomly. The intelli- 
gibility scores obtained with the two rooms were not 
significantly different.—I. Pollack. 

3627. Jongbloed, J. (Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, 
Netherlands.) De taak de luchtvaartgeneeskunde. 
(The task of aviation medicine.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 2-7.—Aviation medicine in the past 
several decades has received increasing recognition 
and responsibility, Not only is this area responsible 
for setting standards for the selection and welfare of 

pilots, but it is also concerned with the welfare of 
crew and passengers in both military and civil avia- 
tion. The rapid development of aircraft in making 
possible greater speeds and altitudes has increased the 
problems of aviation medicine. The responsibility of 
aviation medicine also extends to the development 
through research of knowledge about further exten- 
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sions of aviation, perhaps even into space travel.— 
S. Duker. 


3628. Knudsen, Vern О. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Noise, the bane of hearing. Noise Con- 
trol, 1955, 1(3), 11-13.— The problem of noise in- 
duced hearing loss is increasing in seriousness. Evi- 
dence indicates that in order to avoid noise induced 
hearing loss the individual should not be exposed to 
intensities above 140 db.—P. D. Coleman. 


3629. Lebo, Dell (Carter Mem. Hosp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) An early Jesuit contribution to in- 
‘dustrial music. Music Educators J., 1955, 41, 66-67. 
—Industrial music on a sizable scale took place before 
the middle of the 17th century. The writings of 
Jesuit historians reveal that missionaries in Paraguay 
played regularly to overcome the Indian's aversion to 
manual labor. Further, this use of industrial music 
"appeared to conform to modern practice. . . ." This 
early use of music apparently "has gone unnoticed by 
musicologists and psychologists alike."—J. Lebo. 


3630. McGuigan, F. ], & MacCaslin, E. Е. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) The 
relationship between rifle steadiness and rifle 
marksmanship and the effect of rifle training on 
rifle steadiness. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 156-159. 
—In two replications (N = 148, N = 200) an ataxi- 
ameter test of rifle steadiness was administered to 
army recruits before and after rifle training, and 
scores were correlated with a post-training marks- 
manship criterion. The test seems to be a reliable 
instrument (split-half r= .82, .87), but a poor pre- 
dictor of rifle marksmanship. "No evidence is found 
that rifle training affects rifle steadiness.”—P. Ash. 

3631. Mercier, A. La vision nocturne. Con- 
sidérations pratiques sur le vol de nuit. (Night 
vision. Practical considerations in night flying.) 
Méd. aéronaut., 1954, 9, 291-300—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3606.) 

3632. Mertens, C. Taakanalyse-situatie in Bel- 
gie. (Job analysis in Belgium.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 300-303.—Various approaches to 
the problem of job analysis are discussed together 
with their weaknesses, advantages, and disadvantages. 
Particular attention is given to the purposes and 
adequacy of methods used by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the Belgian Algemeen Tech- 
nische Commissie. Itis concluded that neither method 
is completely satisfactory—S. Duker. 

.3633. Meyer, E. T. Some visual problems of 
high speed flying. Trans. ophthal. Soc. S. Afr., 1954, 
38-47 —(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3602.) 

3634. Miller, Carmen. (U. Texas, Galveston.) 
A comparison of high-accident and low-accident 
bus and street car operators. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 
19, 146-151.—"An attempt was made to differentiate 
high-accident from low-accident bus and street car 
drivers on the basis of Rorschach factors, patterns, 
and configurations. Some significant differences 
were found, but they failed to prove their validity 
in a cross-validation study. . . . It can be concluded 
that the Rorschach, as used in this study, has not 
provided a means of discriminating between accident- 
prone and accident-free bus and street car drivers.” 
—A. R. Jensen. 

3635. Palthe, P. M. van Wulfften. 


(Nationaal 
Luchtvaart Geneeskundig Centrum, 


Soesterberg, 
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Netherlands.) De geschiedenis der luchtvaart- 
geneeskunde in Nederland. (History of aviation 
medicine in the Netherlands.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1955, 9, 8-15.—The history of aviation medicine in 
the Netherlands falls into three phases: post-World 
War I, period of occupation during World War П, 
and post-World War II. During the first phase, 
activity consisted largely of planning. During the 
occupation all work ceased. Since the end of World 
War II, aviation medicine in the Netherlands has 
made great progress and while this has in large part 
paralleled the work done elsewhere, it has in some 
respects gone ahead of the work done in other na- 
Нопѕ.—5. Duker. 

3636. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Michael, Archer 
L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Transfer between in- 
strument and contact flight training. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 39, 145-149.—22 Ss were taught two 
flight maneuvers (straight and level flight and turns) 
under both visual contact and instruments-only con- 
ditions. Contact training took significantly fewer 
trials to learn. However, transfer from contact to 
instruments was — 22%, while transfer in the other 
direction was +47%. "The results confirm indica- 
tions from previous studies that these instruments in- 
volve learning habits which are incompatible with 
population stereotypes. Implications for training and 
for instrument design are discussed."—P. Ash. 


3637. Senders, Virginia L., & Cohen, Jerome. 
(Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, O.) Effects of 
sequential dependencies on instrument-reading 
performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 66-74.— 
An information analysis and an error analysis were 
performed on data derived from a study of the effect 
of sequential dependencies among the pointer settings 
used as stimuli on scale-reading performance. Found 
“that mere unordered repetition of stimuli results in 
only a slight, statistically insignificant increase in in- 
formation transmitted. Successive exposure of the 
same stimulus results in a marked negatively acceler- 
ated increase in information transmitted by a set of 
such stimuli, and by a marked decrease in mean 
square error.” The log of the error measures and 
the information measures correlated — .86.—J. Arbit. 

3638. Siebrecht, Elmer B., & Bennett, Richard 
Clark. Frequency and types of violations of Iowa 
motorists. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 423-427. 
—No relationship was found between trained (h.s. 
driver training courses) and untrained drivers and 
type of driving violations and little relationship with 
frequency of such violations.—C. F. Haner. 

3639. Stevens, К. N., Rosenblith, W. A., & Bolt, 
R. Н. (Bolt Beranek and Newman, Cambridge, 
Mass.) A community’s reaction to noise: can it 
be forecast? Noise Control, 1955, 1(1), 63-71.— 
Community reaction is specified from a five point 
scale ranging from “no observed reaction” to “vigor- 
ous community action.” Several characteristics of 
the noise and the community are combined to yield 
a composite noise rating (CNR). Characteristics 
dealt with are: (1) the octave band into which the 
peak of the noise spectrum falls, (2) background 
noise in the community, (3) time of day and season 
in which noise is present, (4) percentage of time 
noise source operates in an S-hour period, (5) char- 
acter of the noise spectrum, (6) continuity of the 
noise, and (7) previous exposure of the community 
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to noise. In over twenty community case histories 
community reaction was related to CNR.—P. D. Cole- 
man. 

3640. Stone, Joseph N. Analysis of automobile 
accident trends of temporary nature. Proc. Towa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 428-432——A comparison of the 
nature of fatal accidents on Iowa highways in July 
1953, an all-time high, with those of the Julys of 
preceding years. Possible reasons for the differences 
and suggestions for improving highway safety are 
given.—C. F. Haner. 

‚3641. U. S. Navy. Special Devices Center. Bib- 
liography of human engineering reports (unclassi- 
fied). (Rev. ed.) Port Washington, N. Y.: USN 
Special Devices Center, 1955. 13 p.—This list re- 
vised to January 1955 includes 376 references to Proj- 
ect reports grouped in categories: learning, motor 
skills, perception, voice communication, extreme en- 
vironments, systems analysis, controls and displays, 
training devices, research tools, and human engineer- 
ing—C. M. Louttit. 

3642. Webster, J. C., & Solomon, L. N. (U.S.N. 
Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Measurements 
of hearing acuity among submariners and noise 
levels in working compartments. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 466-469.—Absolute thresholds for 
warble tones were determined for submariners. In 
general, hearing loss increases with length of sub- 
marine service; larger hearing losses are obtained for 
men working under higher noise levels (enginemen), 
than under lower noise levels; and the hearing 
loss of enginemen is less than that of industrial 
workers exposed to the same noise levels.—I. Pollack. 

3643. Westerlund, Gunnar. Assessment within 
various frames of reference of some factors con- 
sidered as contributory to industrial productivity. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 171-172.—Abstract. 

3644, Wilson, A. T. M. Some contrasting 
socio-technical systems. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
172-173.—Abstract. 

3645. Windle, Charles. (Hum. Res. Unit No. 3, 
Ft. Benning, Ga.) Variations in sending Morse 
code. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 75-80.—Studied the 
deviations from the theoretical Morse code sequence 
(dot: dash: space ratios) in inexperienced and ex- 
perienced Ss. Found evidence of variations due to 
different contextual occurrences of the signals 
(heterotaxic variation). Confirmed the finding that 
variations due to repetition of a signal decrease with 
expertness but did not confirm that heterotaxic varia- 
tion increases with expertness. 16 references.—J. 
Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 2160, 2192, 2254, 2255, 3542, 
3557, 3583, 3588) 


BUSINESS & COMMERCE 


3646. Abruzzo, Joseph. (Testing Lab., IBM, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Measurement of difference 
in loudness between ing noises. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 457-4 9.—Sound level discrimina- 
tion thresholds for typewriter sounds were determined 
in order to obtain a lower limit on the precision of 
measurement of these sounds. The probable error 
of a single matching was about ldecibel. It is sug- 
gested that typing noises can be measured with prac- 
fical accuracy by a sound level meter.—I, Pollack. 
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3647. Clark, Lincoln Н. (Ed.) (New York U.) 
Consumer behavior. Volume II: The life cycle 
and consumer behavior. New York: New York 
University Press, 1955. viii, 125 p. $5.00.—In con- 
tinuing its presentation of significant research related 
to the consumer behavior, (see 29: 4835), this vol- 
ume sponsored by Consumer Behavior, Inc., includes 
nine contributions: David Riesman and Howard Rose- 
borough, “Careers and consumer behavior” (with 
comments by Francis X. Sutton and Gregory P. 
Stone) ; Janet A. Fisher, “Family life cycle analysis 
in research on consumer behavior”; John B. Lansing 
and James N. Morgan, “Consumer finances over the 
life cycle"; S. С. Barton, “The life cycle and buying 
patterns"; Burleigh B. Gardner, “Social status and 
consumer behavior"; Donald L. Miller, “The life 
cycle and the impact of advertising" ; George Katona, 
“The mediative value of data on consumer attitudes" ; 
Robert Ferker, "Factors influencing durable goods 
purchases"; and William Н. Whyte, Jr., “The web 
of word of mouth." An appendix includes the sum- 
mary minutes of the third conference of Consumer 
Behavior, Inc.—P. Ash. 


3648. Ferber, Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Gradational adjectives in market surveys. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 173-177—Out of a survey di- 
rected to 800 credit managers, usable responses were 
received from 69, giving in each case a risk rating 
(good, fair, poor) for 42 occupations, and a defini- 
tion of “good,” “fair,” and “poor” in terms of per- 
cent of defaults. “. . . the adjectives were not found 
to have as much variation as one might expect, and 
surprisingly little overlap was found to exist between 
the areas over which these variations extended. The 
model points of the definition of g, f, and p in terms 
of percentage of default are well-defined irrespective 
of the basis on which the definitions are interpreted 
+. (апа)... combination of the respondents’ replies 
yields over-all credit ratings for the various occupa- 
tions, the order of which tends to be largely invariant 
of the method of combination used."—P. Ash. 


.9649. Likert, Rensis. A psychological founda- 
tion for a modified theory of management. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 170-171.—A bstract. 


3650. Olson, Warren Eugene. The American 
advertising man: a study of his attitudes and 
values. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 467.— Abstract. 


3651. Sataloff, Joseph. Occupational hearing 
loss. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1955, 34, 105-107. 
—A descriptive article giving the general facts on 
noise in the following outline: results of exposure, 
occupations producing hearing loss, effects on speech, 
how much noise is harmful, and at what level noise 
is safe, program of hearing conservation, testing of 
hearing, and rôle of otologist—J. C. G. Loring. 

3652. Symonds, Gifford H. Mathematical pro- 
gramming as an aid to decision making. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1955, 20(5), 11-17.—Examples of the ap- 
plication of linear programming, game theory, and 
Waiting line theory are presented for simple and 
fictitious cases and also for practical operating types 
of problems encountered in petroleum refining. 22 
figures are presented in the text to illustrate the points 

made in the discussion—A. Canfield. 


(See also abstracts 2526, 3504) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


PROFESSIONS 


3653. Burchard, Waldo W. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.) Role conflicts of military chaplains. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 528-535. 


3654. Gardiner, Charles S., Hall, Henry E. & 
Parker, Lee L. Jr. Identification and measure- 
ment of case worker characteristics: Part II. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1955, 16, 153-159.—A variant 
of the critical incident technique was used to get de- 
scriptive phrases of the most and least proficient case 
workers. The phrases were the basis for a rating 
scale which was later used on 630 case workers. The 
upper 25% of the ratees served as the criterion group 
on an attitude test. Correlations between the At- 
titude Test and, respectively, Otis Quick Scoring, 
entrance Merit System examination, and ratings, 
were: r= .29, r = 22, and rp m= 40. The Attitude 
Test predicts success among employed case workers 
more effectively than does the entrance examination. 
The test is being validated on all new applicants; a 
follow-up study is planned.—A. J. Spector. 


3655. Hatton, Robert Oliver. Personality pat- 
terns of agricultural extension workers as related 
to selected aspects of work adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 374-375.—Abstract. 


3656. Husman, Burris Frederick. An analysis 
of aggression in boxers, wrestlers, and cross coun- 
try runners as measured by the Rosenzweig P-F 
study, selected TAT pictures, and a sentence com- 
pletion test. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 759.— 
Abstract. 


3657. Mahler, Irwin. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Towa.) Use of the MMPI with student nurses. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 190-193.—The group form 
of the MMPI was administered to 81 freshmen stu- 
dent nurses, and a matched group of 50 freshmen col- 
lege women. The data were compared with norms 
published by Weisgerber (see 29: 967) and Beaver 
(see 29: 1484). Despite some differences, it is con- 
cluded that the Iowa nurses accord with Weisgerber’s 
norms. Although a significant difference between 
nurses and non-nurses is found on Beaver’s scale 
(comprising 65 MMPI items) however, only 13 items 
significantly differentiate between the groups, and 27 
produce characteristic answers opposite to the ones 
cited by Beaver. “It is concluded that . . . (Beaver's) 
.- . Scale needs considerably more study and validation 
before it could possibly be used. . . ..—P. Ash. 


3658. Meer, Bernard; Stein, Morris I., & Geert- 
sma, Robert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) An analysis of the 
Miller Analogies Test for a scientific population. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 33-34.—0On 50 subjects 
“. . . who are actively engaged in research in an in- 
dustrial organization . . .” a correlation of .58 be- 
tween the Miller Analogies Test and the Full Scale 
Wechsler-Bellevue was obtained; a correlation of .7 
between the Miller Analogies Test and the W-B 
vocabulary subtest was obtained. Confirmation of 
these results with a representative graduate school 
population would suggest “. . . that a more discrimi- 
nating vocabulary test than the W-B subtest for grad- 
uate school populations might closely approximate the 
efficiency of the MAT in predicting success in grad- 
uate school.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


3659. Shepard, Herbert A. (MIT, Cambridge, 
Mass.) The value system of a university research 
group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 456-462. 


3660. Sion, Michel; Akatli, Selmin, & Kemalof, 
Sara. De certaines réponses d’anxiété dans les 
protocoles de Rorschach des médecins. (Anxiety 
responses in the Rorschach protocols of physicians.) 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
155-173.—Analysis of the Rorschach protocols of 100 
physicians yielded a high proportion of anxiety re- 
sponses, suggesting “a typology of anxiety signs in 
correlation with clinical symptoms.” Discrepancies 
between test findings and manifest behavior are be- 
lieved due to “a possible professional or ethnic in- 
fluence,” or to “either a normal adaptation to abnor- 
mal ways, or latent neurosis, or a neurosis integrated 


30: 3659-3661 


into adaptation.” English and German summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

3661. Wardwell, Walter I. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) Social integration, bureaucratization, an 
the professions. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 356-359.— 
It is noted that executive roles, whose function is 
coordination and integration, achieve this only in 
limited areas due to the limited purpose and “instru- 
mental” authority of bureaucratic organizations. On 
the other hand, professional roles, which are focused 
“on technical competence in relatively narrow fields of 
specialization, seem to offer the likeliest bases for 
societal integration."—4. К. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 2454, 2593, 2842, 3461, 3495, 3504, 
3524, 3570) 


THE LAST WORD ` 
The Psychological Record which suspended pub- 
lication at the end of volume 5 in 1945 is being re- 
activated. Volume 6, No. 1, appeared in January 
1956 under the editorship of Dr. Paul Swartz. It is 
being published as a quarterly in mimeographed form 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., and subscription 

is $3.00 per year. 
* 


Sociometry, founded in 1937 by Dr. J. L. Moreno, 
will become an official publication of the American 
Sociological Society with the March 1956 issue. 
New Editor of the quarterly is Dr. Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Annual subscription is $9.00, 
single issues, $2.25 from the American Sociological 
Society, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Back volumes beginning with 
Volume 1, 1937, are now again available from Beacon 
House, Inc., P. O. Box 311, Beacon, N. Y. 


* 


* ж 


ж ж 


The Research Exchange оп the Prevention of War 
was set up in 1952 by a group of social scientists who 
believe that research can make a contribution to the 
prevention of war. Inquiries concerning the Research 
Exchange and its Bulletin should be addressed to 
Research Exchange, c/o Dr. Robert Hefner, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ж ж ж 


The Bulletin on Current Literature; the Monthly 
Bibliography for Workers with the Handicapped, pub- 
lished since 1940 by the Library of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, has changed its title 
to Rehabilitation Literature, beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue. 


3 


2 


The Group, published by the American Association 
of Group Workers, suspended publication with Vol- 
ume 17, No. 5, June 1955. 


ж ж ж 


The last issue of Industrial Training Abstracts was 
1953, Volume 7, No. 3. 


ж ж ж 


The Journal of Psychiatric Social Work was dis- 
continued with the publication of Volume 24, No. 4, 
September 1955. 

ж ж ж 

The Social Science Research Council of Australia 
has announced the discontinuance of Social Science 
Abstracts effective with No. 18 


ж ж * 


USAF, ATC Instructors Journal was cancelled 
with 1955 (Fall), Volume 6, No. 3. 


* * * 


The following paperback reprints have been re- 
ceived from the publishers indicated: 
- Fromme, Allen: Book on sex and marriage. Barnes 
& Noble. (See 25: 6171.) $1.50. 
Hall, Calvin S.: A primer of Freudian psychology. 
New American Library. (See 29: 3250.) 35. 
James, William: Pragmatism and four essays from 
the meaning of truth. The Noonday Press. $125. 
Malinowski, Bronislaw: Sex and repression in 


savage society. The Noonday Press. (See 2: 134.) 
$1.25. 
Mullahy, Patrick: Oedipus myth and complex; a 


review of psychoanalytic theory. Grove Press. (See 


23: 2477.) $145. 
Progoff, Ira. 

meaning. . . 
Piaget, Jean. 

child. The Noonday Press. 


Jung's psychology and its social 
Grove Press. (See 28: 62.) $125. 
The language and thought of the 
(See 1: 169.) $135. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS and | 
PERCEPTUAL AND MOTOR SKILLS 
present their selected monographs for 1955 


ў 
J PERSEVERATION, RIGIDITY, AND PERSISTENCE 
by Abraham S. Levine... Monograph Supplement 1 — pp. 20, price 1.00 


A careful review of the various phenomena studied by psychologists and psychiatrists under the names perseveration, rigidity, and 
persistence. Methods of study are outlined, important findings are summarized, and theories are examined for their adequacy. 
"The relationships of perseveration to “mental inertia," positive and negative transfer, and ‘‘will’’ are considered from both 
jexperimental and theoretical points of view. 


INTEGRATION AS А BASIC CEREBRAL FUNCTION 
by Alan О. Ross....... Monograph Supplement 2 — pp. 24, price 1.00 


~ Starting with the assumption that a construct for a basic cerebral function would be useful in giving a conceptual framework to 
the varied findings with respect to the results of brain injury, criteria for such a construct are set up and the existing theories are 
examined in their light. Finding Goldstein's “abstract attitude," Halstead's factor theory, the various Gestalt hypotheses, and 
other proposals to possess certain shortcomings, the construct of the integrative function of the cerebral cortex is scrutinized 
and shown to satisfy the criteria of inclusiveness, precision, clinical applicability, and physiological consistency. 


N THE EXPERIMENTAL USE OF ELECTRON MICROGRAPHS AS A 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE RORSCHACH INK BLOT TECHNIQUE 


by Dorothy Капзот............................ Monograph Supplement 3 — pp. 18, price 1.00 


A provocative proposal for use of electron micrographs in clinical and experimental psychology. A series of four modifications 
of the same basic micrograph were utilized in parallel with the Rorschach. Detailed protocols for ten subjects are given and 
analyzed to illustrate the richness of the qualitative information which can be gained. Methods of interpretation are explained, 
and interpretations are contrasted with those from the Rorschach. 


J INTEGRATION OF CLINICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL- THEORETICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY THROUGH CORE COURSES 
by A. S. БисМїпз............................. -Monograph Supplement 4 — pp. 26, price 1.00 


"There has been much talk about how clinicians should learn experimental-theoretical skills, and how experimental-theoretical 
people can profit greatly by a certain amount of training along clinical lines. Many instructors are experimenting with courses 


designed to accomplish this training. In the present monograph, the author outlines in detail a course of this kind which he has 
taught. It should be of tremendous interest to all college instructors, offering as it does a wide variety of experience-tested 
demonstrations and suggestions as to how they can be interpreted in teaching. The clinician will find it of interest because of 
the way it ties the phenomena with which he is familiar in with the experimental-theoretical viewpoint, with many consequent 
insights. The graduate student will find it valuable as it integrates what he is learning in many fields, suggests new ways of 
looking at things, and points the way to the future. 


N “PERSEVERATION” OR “THE CENTRAL FACTOR” 
by Abraham S. Levine... AW -Monograph Supplement 5 — pp. 20, price 1.00 


On the basis of the work reported in his first monograph, Levine concluded that the perseveration concept has potentially great 
theoretical and practical importance in psychology and other behavior sciences. In the present monograph, he develops in 
detail the somewhat more general concept of the "central factor,” and demonstrates its usefulness in understanding phenomena 
of personality, ability, and learning. 


PERFORMANCE ON A KEY PRESSING TASK AS А FUNCTION OF THE ANGULAR 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN STIMULUS AND RESPONSE ELEMENTS 
by Charles О. Nystrom and David A, Grant. 


One of the recent areas of great advance by experimental-applied psychology has been that of human engineering, fitting equip- 

ment to the operator. This monograph reports a well-conceived, carefully carried out attack on a significant practical problem, 

that of determining the effects of orientation of display and response elements on the performance of a simple task. In addition Е 
to providing valuable information with respect to this problem, the paper is well worth study as presenting a model of design i 
and statistical analysis. 


— Monograph Supplement 1 — pp. 14, price 1.00 


Published by SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES PRESS, Station E, Box 1, Louisville, Kentucky | 
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3662. Abrahami, Karl. Selected papers of Karl 
‚ Abrdham. Vol. 2. Clinical papers and essays on 
psycho-analysis. New York: Basic Books, c1955. 
336. p. $6.00.—This second volume of Abraham's 
| selected papers (see 28: 1915) contains 21 clinical 
| papers, 3 miscellaneous works, and 5 essays. The 
ajority are available in English for the first time; 
e others have been definitively re-translated.—4. J. 
I Sprow. 
| _ 3663. Bonforte, John. The philosophy of Epic- 
tetus. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiv, 
146 p. $3.00.—The Discourses based upon the 1865 
translation of Т. W. Higginson modified to give the 
“hurried reader an opportunity of reading the phi- 
losophy of Epictetus with a minimum of effort.”— 
M C. M. Louttit. 

3664. Garn, Stanley M., & Coon, Carleton 8. On 
the number of races of mankind. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57,:996-1001.— The disagreements that exist 
between scientists as to the number of races of man- 
kind are due to the lack of agreement on the par- 
ticular taxonomic unit which is properly designated 
_ as race in man, Once the taxonomic units are ade- 
quately defined no major discrepancy then exists be- 
tween a taxonomic system listing only 6 or 7 human 
races and another listing 30 plus. А complete 
enumeration of the actual number of races of man is 
of little use, for as the authors conclude "a numeri- 
cally small, out-of-the-way population of recent and 
hybrid origin may prove more informative than a 
large Western population extending backward to the 
dawn of European civilization."—H. Angelino. 

3665. Jilani, Ghulam. (Dacca U., Pakistan.) 
- Psychology as a science. Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. 
- Conf.; Peshawar, 1952, Pt. Ш, 110-111.—Abstract. 


3666. Leont'ev, A. N. Priroda i formirovanie 
 psikhicheskikh svoistv i protsessov cheloveka. 
(Nature and formation of psychological properties 
and processessin man.) Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 
29-35.— (See 30: 1816(a).) 

` 3667. Martin, P. W. Experiment in depth; а 
study of the work of Jung, Eliot and Toynbee. 
i New York: Pantheon, 1955. 275 p. $4.50.—This 
book brings together the findings of the psychologist 
Jung, the poet Eliot, and the historian Toynbee, each 
of whom has explored the dynamic potentialities of 
the'deep unconscious and the creative and destructive 
forces latent in the human psyche. Martin suggests 
that it is possible for man to use psychological tech- 
nique as a means to a more creative way of life; 
depth psychology and religion being complementary 
approaches to the same central reality. This new way 
of life may be brought about by developing the posi- 
tive possibilities of the deep unconscious—d. J. 
‚ Sprow. á 


3668. Pi Suñer, August. Classics of biology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. x, 337 p. 
$7.50.—A translation by C. М. Stern from the Span- 
ish edition of 1954. 16 chapters on major concepts 
and problems in biology are introduced by a brief 
explanatory text by the author and include extracts , 
from 68 authors whose contributions are classics in 
the specific area.—C. М. Louttit. 

3669. Price, George R. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Science and the supernatural Science; 
1955, 122, 359-367.—Many findings of parapsycholo- 
gists “. . . are dependent on clerical and statistical 
errors and unintentional use of sensory cues, and 
... deliberate fraud or mildly abnormal mental con- 
ditions.” The “. . . psi effects are incompatible with 
... ‘basic limiting principles’ involving our funda- 
mental concepts of time, space and causality.” “There 
is no established human ability whatsoever that shows 
the fickleness of ESP.” Soal’s experiments and the 
possibility of fraud in parapsychological research are 
discussed. Suggestions are made for the design of 
an experiment to ascertain the existence of ESP 
which minimizes the probability of fraud or error, 
55 references.—S. J. Lachman.” 

3670. Sargent, W. E. Teach yourself psychol- 
ogy. New York: Roy Publishers, 1955. 159 p. 
$2.50.—A small book written for the non-specialist 
from the point of view that "modern psychology is 
principally based" upon Hormic psychology. Chap- 
ters are How psychology came into being; Different 
types of psychology; Human psychology: Mind and 
brain; The instincts: Purpose, expression, repres- 
sion and sublimation; The structure of the mind : 
conscious, subconscious, unconscious; Thinking, re- 
membering, imagining; The emotions: primary and 
derivative; Temperament; Sentiments, dispositions, 
complexes; Dreams and their purpose; The final aim 
of psychology.—A. 5. Harper. 

3671. Sinnott, Edmund W. The biology of the 
spirit. New York: Viking Press, 1955. ix, 180 p. 
$3.50.—A force which may be called biological pur- 
pose or entelechy underlies the activity of all proto- 
plasmic forms. The author demonstrates this prin- 
ciple with examples from plant and animal life, He 
further contends that the same force accounts for 
human motivation and purpose. Body and mind are 
thus viewed as two aspects of an underlying unity, 
Recognition of this unity and a better integration of 
biology and psychology may be brought about through 
studies of the developmental process. The highest 
manifestation of biological goal-seeking is seen in the 
human spirit. Man's values suggest à principle of 
organization which is capable of bringing order out of 
chaos and spirit out of mat is principle is 
identified as an аѕрес Lichtenstein. 


ж. 


30: 3673—3681 


$4.50.—(See 18: 3227.) Six of man’s inborn needs 
are considered to be the essence of this volume: sense 
of personal worth, an interesting life, sex, state of 
activity or rest, normal action of vital functions, food 
and other maintenance. It is felt that problems in 
human relationship or mental health are met most 
successfully when approached with an understanding 
of the source of man’s actions and satisfactions. 
Twelve chapters deal with the relations of inborn 
needs to human relationship, and fifteen chapters deal 
with inborn needs and mental health—G, S. Speer. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3673. Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U., Montreal, Que., 
Can.) Organization in emotional and motivated 
behavior. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 161-167.— 
The organization-disorganization variable is defined 
as a general dimension of behavior, and refers to the 
extent to which the organism’s behavior consists of 
either a stable sequence of responses or responses that 
lead to a stable outcome, or both. So interpreted, 
neither motivated nor emotional behavior can be 
identified with either organized or disorganized be- 
havior. Both organized emotional behavior and or- 
ganized motivated behavior develop from unorgan- 
ized general excitement. The Young-Leeper con- 
troversy is discussed in terms of this analysis of the 
organization variable—R. Davidon. 


3674. Bornemisza, Stephen Th. The unified 
system concept of nature. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1955. vii, 137 p. $3.00.—Author, who is a 
geophysicist and one-time pupil of Planck, under- 
takes "a new approach to conceiving and under- 
standing the unification of physical and biological 
conceptions including psychology arrived at by the 
inductive mode of thinking: asking nature the right 
question in the right way." In an appendix the at- 
tempt is made to integrate "the realms of experi- 
ences and sensations into the physical system concept 
by suitable psychophysical co-ordination." 90 refer- 
ences.—J. R. Kantor. 


3675. Brenner, Charles. An elementary text- 
book of psychoanalysis. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1955. 219 p. $4.00.—Intended as 
"a clear and comprehensive exposition of the funda- 
mentals of psychoanalytic theory" and an introduction 
to its literature, this book, addressed to.the profes- 
sional person, considers the two fundamental hypoth- 
eses underlying psychoanalysis, the drives and the 
psychic apparatus, to which two chapters are devoted. 
Subsequent chapters are concerned with parapraxes 
and wit, dreams, and psychopathology. 62-item bibli- 
ography.—N. H. Pronko. 


3676. Brosin, Henry W. (Кер) Validation of 
psychoanalytic theory. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
1955, 3, 489-495.—Grinker felt psychoanalytic valida- 
tion will come from the study of humans with good 
sound and movie recordings. Stanton believed that 
improvements in methods of verification are to be 
sought both in practice of psychoanalysis and in its 
application and testing by students of adjacent disci- 
plines. К. Waelder discussed differences between 

' psychoanalysis and physics as sciences. Other dis- 
cussants were Bychowski, Ham, Shakow, French, 
Alexander, Kairys, and Brosin—D. Prager. 
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3677. Colby, Kenneth Mark. Energy and struc. 
ture in psychoanalysis. New York: Ronald Press, 
1955. ix, 154 p. $4.50.— The need for a scientifically} 
fruitful psychoanalytic metapsychology is underlined; 
followed by an analysis of the drive construct, and a4) 
review of Freud's "picket" and tripartite models o: 
psychic activity and structure. To relate a wide 
variety of psychic and behavioral data a new spatio- | 
temporal model of the psychic apparatus is described 
with the aid of diagrams. This apparatus is made up | 
of larger systems composed of smaller schemata, both ' 
innate and experientially derived. These systems of 
schemata process and organize constantly moving 
cyclic-circular patterns of “cathexis energy." “This 
hypothetical cyclic model has a convenience and use- 
fulness, not for all psychoanalytic theory but only for | 
the logical and metapsychological interrelating *of | 
basic postulates of psychic energy and structure." 50> | 
item bibliography —E. W. Eng. 

3678. Earle, William. Objectivity. New York: 
Noonday Press, 1955. 157 p. $4.00.— The,author | 
has developed a broad phenomenological metaphysics 
on the basic premise that the contents of consciousness 
are realities independent of the mind that knows them. 
lt is further asserted "that the cognitive subject is 
purely a spectator of reality with no constitutive ог 
creative role whatsoever." Four chapters deal with 
levels of consciousness; the cognitive subject; sense- 
data, things, and universals; and the nature of judg- 
ment.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3679. Ferenczi, Sándor. Final contributions to 
the problems and methods of psychoanalysis. New 
York: Basic Books, 1955. 447 p. $6.50.—This is 
the third and concluding volume of Selected Papers of 
Sandor Ferenczi (see 25: 2119 and 25: 4123) which 
contains (1) papers written after 1926, (2) post- 
humous papers, notes, and fragments, and (3) papers 
omitted from earlier publications. In addition to 43 | 
papers, the volume includes a 308-item bibliography | 
of all of Ferenczi's contributions which have been 
translated into English, and a complete subject mat- 
ter index.—H. H. Strupp. 

3680. Gemelli, Agostino. (U. Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Milan, Italy.) Psychoanalysis today. New , 
York: P. J. Kenedy, 1955. 153 p. $2.95.—What is 
alive and what is dead in psychoanalysis is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of scientific psychology 
and Christian religion. Loss of liberty is considered : 
the chief hazard in analysis. Jung fails to recognize: | 
that to treat neurotics it is necessary to come into 
contact with the total personality of the patient, not 
just those aspects knowable through psychological 
techniques. The final chapter summarizes recent 
pronouncements by Pope Pius XII on psychotherapy. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3681. Ginsberg, Arthur. (315 W. 25 St., New 
York.) Operational definitions and theories. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 223-245.—Questions on the 
nature of operational definitions, of their proper role 
within a scientific system, on the nature of an empiri- 
cal theory, of the necessity of theory in psychology, 
etc. are expounded by the author. Some of his con- 
clusions are that operationism provides no facile 
panacea for scientific rigor, and that it is neither suf- 
ficient nor necessary as a set of criteria for scientific 
méaningfulness. Since certain problems in science 
can be solved only in terms of or with the help of a 
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the world of behavior. Until а more satisfactory 
solution to the problem is found, we have to accept 
theories that deal with part of the total range of be- 
havior and also accept non-theoretical empirical gen- 
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of the most general characteristics of psychological 
dynamism.” 38-item bibliography. French, English, 
German, summaries.—4. Manoil. 


(See also abstracts 4177, 4357) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


3697. Adamson, Robert. (Carleton Coll., North- 
field, Minn.) A drum for tachistoscopic presenta- 
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tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 473-474.—An in- 
expensive, electrically operated memory drum is de- 
scribed and illustrated —R. H. Waters. ] 

3698. Baker, Lawrence M., & Csapo, Села А. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) An improved device 
for recording changes in skin temperature. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 474-475.—An improved ther- - 
mistor is held in place by a bronze spring clasp. It 
is protected against picking up GSR and slight 
changes in room temperature.—R. Н. Waters. 

3699. Birmingham, Henry P. A device for use 
in studying the pattern of hand movements. 
USNRL Rep. 1948, No. R-3298, vi, 7 p.—The de- 
scription of a device used in the study of rapid hand 
movements. It provides plots of time of position, rate, 
acceleration, and rate of change of acceleration. The 
description is complete with block diagrams and 
schematic wiring diagram.—J. А. Vernon. 

3700. Birmingham, Henry P. An electronic er- 
ror integrator. USNRL Rep., 1948, No. R-3297, 
у, 6 p—The description of a device which reports an 
accurate measure of average tracking errors. The 
apparatus is easily attached to any tracking equip- 
ment where the tracking error is available as a d.c. 
voltage. Block and schematic diagrams are provided 
along with complete operating instructions.—J. A. 
Vernon. 

3701. Blinn, Kenneth A. (VA Hosp, Long 
Beach, Calif.) A suction EMG electrode assembly. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 141-142.—Complete 
instructions are given for the construction of an EMG 
electrode assembly employing rubber suction cups 
for attachment to body surfaces. The rubber cup 
assembly has been found superior to the metal EKG 
suction cup electrode for EMG work.—R. J. Elling- 
son. 

3702. Franks, C. M., & Withers, W. C. R. (U. 
London, Eng.) Photoelectric recording of eyelid 
movements. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 467-471. 
—A device which can be fitted into an ordinary spec- 
tacle frame carries a photoelectric cell which is wired 
into a recording mechanism. Eyelid closure activates 
the cell by changing the amount of light reflected on 
it. Some records of the instrument's use in eyelid 
conditioning are shown. The instrument is cheap, 
convenient and accurate.—R. H. Waters. 

3703. Glebovskii, A. V., & Fedorov, V. К. 
Metodika sravnitel’no-fiziologicheskogo izucheniia 
vysshei пегупої deiatelnosti zhivotnykh. (А 
method for the comparative-physiological study of 
higher nervous activity in animals.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 581-585.—The construc- 
tion and operation of an experimental apparatus are 
described which employs the “electro-defensive method 
for the [comparative] study of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in mice, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, cats, and. 
other animals" and which assures the "quantitative 
evaluation of procured results."—I. D. London. 

3704. Grbek, IA. Issledovanie vzaimodeistviia 
регуої i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem metodom labora- 
tornogo (iskusstvennogo, éksperimental’nogo, neiz- 


vestinogo) iazyka. (Investigation of the interaction —— 


of the first and second signal systems employing the 
method of laboratory (artificial, experimental, un- 
known) language.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(4), 457-464.—A discussion of the use of “labora- 
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tory language" in studies investigating the inter- 
actional effects of the two Pavlovian signal systems 
and a presentation of first results of the application of 
the method.—I. D. London. 

3705. Guilford, J. P, & Dingman, Harvey Е. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) А modifica- 
tion of the method of equal-appearing intervals. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 450—454.— The provision 
of 3 extra categories of judgment beyond the terminal 
categories, which latter are marked by anchoring 
stimuli, is proposed as a method for counteracting the 
end effect in judgments by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals. Results from 15 Os show that 
the end effect is materially reduced, that the category 
widths were in error, that this had no effect on the 
accuracy of psychological means but that it did dis- 
turb the accuracy of standard deviations. The use of 
the method is recommended. As an incidental find- 
ing, the results supported Fechner's Law.—R. H. 
Waters. 

3706. Hayward, Sumner, & Adamson, Robert. 
(Carleton Coll., Northfield, Minn.) An inexpensive 
and odorless rat colony. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 472-473.—Inexpensive plastic cages adapted from 
refrigerator vegetable hydrators are described for the 
small college animal research laboratory. —R. Н. 
Waters. 

3707. Karlin, Lawrence. (New York, U.) The 
New York University tachistoscope. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 462-466.—The description of the 
instrument is accompanied by a wiring diagram of 
the lighting circuit. Tachistoscopic exposure of stim- 
ulus materials is accomplished by an arrangement 
whereby the extinction of one lamp fires the other. 
Some advantages of this over other models are de- 
scribed.—R. Н. Waters. 

3708. Krasnov, S. К. К voprosu o pletizmo- 
graficheskoi metodike na zhivotnykh. (On the 
plethysmographic method for animals.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervm. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 586-590.—Plethysmo- 
graphic apparatus is described which “thanks to the 
simplicity of its construction” permits “easy adapta- 
tion to the conditions of any physiological labora- 
tory."—I. D. London. 

3709. Maksimovich, IA. B. К voprosu о grafi- 
cheskoi registratsii dvigatel'nykh uslovnykh reak- 
tsii u melkikh laboratornykh zhivotynkh. (On 
graphical registration of conditioned motor reactions 
in small laboratory animals.) Zh. vyssh. петт. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 909-913.—A design is provided 
for a graphical device to record the course and magni- 
tude of “conditioned motor defensive reflexes.”—I. D. 
London. а 

3710. Margenau, Henry. (Yale U., New Haven, 
C onn.) The competence and limitations of scien- 
tific method. J. Operat. Res. Soc. Amer., 1955, 3, 
135-146.—The constructs of science attain validity 
when they meet certain metaphysical requirements 
(logical fertility, connectability, extensability, causal- 
ity, and elegance) and meet also the test of empirical 
verification. Such constructs rest entirely on cogni- 
tive experience excluding those in the emotive do- 
main. However, much that seems emotive—particu- 
larly in the behavioral sciences—becomes amenable to 
scientific treatment as the horizons of knowledge ad- 
vance and measurement becomes possible—M. R. 
Marks, 


30: 3705-3716 


3711. Meshcheriakov, A. I. K metodike is- 
sledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti cheloveka. 
(On a method of investigating higher nervous ac- 
tivity in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(4), 574-580— The construction and operation of 
an electrical apparatus are described which was de- 
veloped to "study the features of higher nervous ac- 
tivity of children with anomalous development."— 
I. D. London. 

3712. Michaelis, Anthony R. Research films in 
biology, anthropology, psychology, and medicine. 
New York: Academic Press, 1955. xvi, 490 p. 
$10.00.—Historic data, detailed bibliographic ref- 
erences and contemporary work in the area of re- 
search film and scientific cinematography are pre- 
sented. An introduction giving definitions and gen- 
eral technical information on research and camera 
work is followed by comprehensive and critical 
analyses of various applications to the biological, 
human and medical sciences. This makes the three 
main parts of the book: (1) the biological sciences 
(cinemicrography, biology, animal behavior), (2) 
the human sciences (human record films, anthro- 
pology, psychology and psychiatry), (3) the medical 
sciences (techniques of medical cinematography, tech- 
niques of X-ray cinematography, medicine). 1400 
item bibliography.—4. Manoil. 

3713. Nichols, Robert C. (V.A. Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.), & Daroge, Thomas. An electronic circuit 
for the measurement of the galvanic skin response. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 455-461.—“An apparatus 
...has been described which involves passing a 
small AC through S, amplifying the voltage . . . and 
changing it into DC. . . . The apparatus includes a 
circuit for administering a shock-stimulus of a con- 
stant current for a constant time-interval. Also de- 
scribed is a nomogram for simplifying the trans- 
formation of GSR scores into log units of conductance 
change."—R. Н. Waters. 

3714. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Prediction and hindsight as con- 
firmatory evidence. Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 227-230.— 
An hypothesis which correctly predicts events to be 
observed seems stronger than one which only accounts 
for events already observed. A theory of inductive 
inference which can justify this distinction is one 
which takes account of “extrinsic” evidence, i.e. evi- 
dence relating to the process that generated an hy- 
pothesis.—H. Ruja. 

3715. Skipin, G. V., & Sharov, A. S. Metokika 
chislennogo uchéta dvigatel'nykh refleksov u so- 
baki. (Method of quantitative registration of motor 
reflexes in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1955, 
5(2), 288-291—An electrical device is described 
which permits the "quantitative registration of motor 
reflexes” simultaneous with measurement of secretory 
reflexes.—I. D. London. 


New Tests 


3716. Holzinger, Karl J., & Crowder, Norman A. 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests. Grades 7- 
12. 2forms. 4014 (90) min, IBM or hand scoring. 
Test booklets ($5.70 per 35) with manual, pp. 30; 
2 answer sheets ($1.80 per 35, and $1.15 per 35) ; 
keys (504) ; specimen set (506). Yonkers, N. Mek 
World Book Co., 1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 319.) 
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3717. Morton, Mary A., Hoyt, William G., & 
Burke, Laverne K. (Personnel Res. Br., TAGO, 
Washington, D. C.) A new type of test answer 
sheet. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 572—An ex- 
amination sheet in which the “outlines of the letters 
occupy the same space as the registration markings 
on a standard answer sheet suitable for machine 
scoring" is described. "The examinee is instructed to 
blacken out the letter that goes with the answer he 
has chosen as being correct.” Seven benefits of the 
new system are specified.—S. J. Lachman. 


3718. Wittenborn, J. Richard. Wittenborn Psy- 
chiatric Rating Scales. Psychiatric patients. Indi- 
vidual rating scale. 1 form. Rating scales ($2.75 
per 25); with manual, pp. 12; specimen set (35¢). 
New York: Psychological Corp., 1955.—(See J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 320.) 


(See also abstract 4568) 


STATISTICS 


3719. Adams, Joe Kennedy. (Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Pa.) Basic statistical concepts. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1955. xvi, 304 p. $5.50.—Тһе 2 main 
purposes of this textbook are: “(1) To develop some 
basic mathematico-logical concepts of statistics . . . 
(2) To develop an understanding of the language 
used in mathematical statistics." "The author believes 
that the first course in statistics should lead to “mas- 
tering some of the abstract concepts, i.e., mathematical 
models, and some of the mathematical language of the 
field." The 14 chapters discuss finite populations 
and sampling from them, statistical inference, para- 
meters, distributions—hypergeometric and binomial, 
Poisson, discrete, continuous, and normal—, x2, t 
distributions, bivariate distributions, F and analysis 
of variance, non-parametric statistics. Proofs of 
theorems are given in the text or in an appendix. 
Tables. 20 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


3720. Aitchison, John. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
On the distribution of a positive random variable 
having a discrete probability mass at the origin. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 901-908—In а num- 
ber of situations we are faced with the problem of 
determining efficient estimates of the mean and vari- 
ance of a distribution specified by (i) a non-zero 
probability that the variable assumes a zero value, 
together with (ii) a conditional distribution for the 
positive values of the variable. This estimation prob- 
lem is analyzed and its implications for the Pearson 
type III, exponential, lognormal and Poisson series 
conditional distributions are investigated. Two sim- 
ple examples are given.—G. C. Carter. 


3721. Armitage, P. (London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Eng.) Tests for linear 
trends in proportions and frequencies. Biometrics, 
1955, 11, 375-386.—One frequently encounters data 
consisting of a series of proportions, occurring in 
groups which fall into some natural order. The 
question usually asked is then not so much whether 
the proportions differ significantly, but whether they 
show a significant trend, upwards or downwards, 
with the ordering of the groups. In the data shown, 
the usual test for a 2 X 3 contingency table yields a 
X? equal to 7.89 on 2 degrees of freedom, correspond- 
ing to a probability of about 0.02. This calculation 
takes no account of the fact that the carrier rate in- 
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creases with the tonsil size, and it is reasonable to 
believe that a test specifically designed. to detect a 
trend in the carrier rate as the tonsil size increases 
would show a much higher degree of significance.— 
G. C. Carter. 

3722. Babbar, M. M. (U. Costa Rica, San José.) 
Distributions of solutions of a set of linear equa- 
tions (with an application to linear programming). 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 854—869.—An ap- 
proach to deriving distributions of the variables rep- 
resenting the solution of a set of simultaneous linear 
equations, when the coefficients are subject to ran- 
dom errors is presented. In addition, the distribution 
of a linear function of these variables is also dis- 
cussed.—G. C. Carter. 

3723. Basu, D. (U. California, Berkeley.) Ап 
inconsistency of the method of maximum likeli- 
hood. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 144-145—An 
example is given to show that even in simple situa- 
tions, where consistent estimators exist, in which all 
observations are independently and identically dis- 
tributed and involve only one unknown parameter, 
the method of maximum likelihood may lead to an 
inconsistent estimator.—P. Ratoosh. 

3724. Bocquillon, —, & Deltente, —. Utilisation 
des fiches perforées dans un médico-psychotech- 
nique d'usine. (Utilization of punched cords in a 
factory medical-psychotechnical service.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1955, 5, 61-66.—Describes a punch card 
of 21 columns with 5 ranks which can be coded to 
give various characteristics of factory workers. Also 
shown is a punching machine and selection device.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 

3725. Box, G. E. P., & Youle, P. V. The ex- 
ploration and exploitation of response surfaces: 
an example of the link between the fitted surface 
and the basic mechanism of the system. Bio- 
metrics, 1955, 11, 287-323.—Study of the form of the 
empirical surface can throw important light on the 
basic mechanism operating and can thus make pos- 
sible developments in the fundamental theory of a 
process. This idea is illustrated in some detail with 
an example previously discussed only from the em- 
pirical standpoint. А theoretical surface, based on 
reaction kinetics is now derived, rate constants are 
estimated from the data and the theoretical surface 
is compared with the empirical surface previously 
obtained.—G. C. Carter. 

3726. Brogden, Hubert E. (The Adjutant_Gen- 
eral’s Office, Dept. of the Army, Washington, D. С.) 
Least squares estimates and optimal classification. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 249-252—“A simple al- 
gebraic development is given showing that criterion 
estimates derived by usual multiple regression pro 
cedures are optimal for personnel classification. It 1s 
also shown that, for any assignment of men to jobs, 
the sum of the multiple regression criterion estimates 
will equal the sum of the actual criterion scores.” — 
M. O. Wilson. 

3727. Chu, John Т. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) On the distribution of the sample median. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 112-116.— "Upper, an 
lower bounds are obtained for the cumulative distri: 
bution function of the sample median of a sample M 
Size 2n + 1 drawn from a continuous population. 
is shown that if the parent population is normal, the" 
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the distribution of the sample median tends ‘rapidly’ 
to normality. Other kinds of parent populations are 
also discussed.” —P. Ratoosh. 


3728. Coates, Charles H., & Bertrand, Alvin L. 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) A simplified 
statistical methodology for developing multi-meas- 
ure indices as research tools. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 
20, 132-141.—The use of Canfield’s Sten scores to 
reduce the burden of calculating correlations and 
indices is explained and illustrated.—H. K. Moore. 


3729. Cohen, A. Clifford, Jr. (U. Georgia, 
Athens.) Restriction and selection in samples 
from bivariate normal distributions. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 884-893.—Considering the de- 
gree of approximation involved in their calculation, 
the tabulated variances reflect the varying amounts of 
information provided in the different types of sam- 
ples, minimum information being contained in the 
truncated sample, and maximum information in the 
complete sample. The calculated variances are ap- 
proximate not only due to using asymptotic values, 
but also due to their dependence on sample values. 
In comparing the truncated sample variances with 
those for the other samples, allowance should be made 
for the effective differences in sample sizes.—G. C. 
Carter. 


3730. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 

Meehl, Paul E. Construct validity in psychologi- 
cal tests. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 281-302.— 'Con- 
struct validation was introduced in order to specify 
types of research required in developing tests for 
which the conventional views on validation are inap- 
propriate. Personality tests, and some tests of ability, 
are interpreted in terms of attributes for which there 
is no adequate criterion. This paper indicates what 
sorts of evidence can substantiate such an interpreta- 
tion, and how such evidence is to be interpreted.” 60 
references.—R. Perloff. 
_ 3731. Crow, Edwin L. Generality of confidence 
intervals for a regression function. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 850-853.—In obtaining a con- 
fidence interval for the ordinate to a regression line 
(or surface, more generally) it is commonly as- 
sumed in statistics books, either explicitly or implicitly 
in the course of derivation, that the “independent” 
variable X is assigned fixed values, ie, that in the 
hypothetical repeated sampling encompassed by the 
probability model the values of X must be the same 
as those in the sample actually observed—G. C. 
Carter. 


. 3732. Darling, D. А. The Cramér-Smirnov test 
in the parametric case. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 
26, 1-20.—The ‘goodness of fit’ problem, consisting 
of comparing the empirical and hypothetical cumula- 
tive distribution functions . . . is treated . . . for 
the case when an auxiliary parameter is to be esti- 
mated. This extends the Cramér-Smirnov and von 
Mises test to the parametric case... . The charac- 
teristic function of the limiting distribution of the test 
function is found by consideration of a Gaussian 
Stochastic process.”—P. Ratoosh. 

3733. de Finetti, В. (U. Rome, Italy.) Les 
problémes psychologiques sur les probabilités sub- 
Jectives. (The psychological problems of subjective 
probabilities.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 253- 
259 This is a discussion and elaboration of the 
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article by Fréchet (see 30: 583). The author dis- 
tinguishes three separate problems to be investigated : 
(1) the correspondence between subjective and objec- 
tive probabilities; (2) analysis of errors; (3) source 
of errors. Experimental procedures are suggested. 
A brief rejoinder by Fréchet, p. 260-261—M. L. 
Simmel. 


3734. Dornbusch, Sanford M., & Schmid, Calvin 
F. (U. Washington, Seattle.) A primer of social 
statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1955, vii, 251 p. $4.75.—Tabular presentation; 
graphic presentation ; basic rules of summation; meas- 
ures of central value; measures of variability; ratios, 
proportions, and rates; computations with grouped 
data; universe and sample; sampling distributions; 
statistical inference; the binomial distribution; the 
normal distribution; sampling distribution of propor- 
tions; sampling distribution of means; prediction and 
regression; linear correlation; contingency; and a 
taste of things to come are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 


3735. Durbin, J. Some results in sampling 
theory when the units are selected with unequal 
probabilities. Roy. Statist. Soc., Series B, 1953, 15, 
б ree Sociol. Abstr. 1955, 3(3), abs. 
1454.) 


3736. Ekman, Gósta. Konstruktion und Stand- 
ardisierung von Tests. (Test construction and 
standardization.) Diagnostica, 1955, 1, 15-19, 32- 
36; 49-52.—An introductory discussion of item prep- 
aration, item analysis, scales, reliability, validity, and 
potential errors in test construction and interpretation. 
—H. P. David. 


3737. Epstein, Benjamin. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Comparison of some non-parametric tests 
against normal alternatives with an application to 
life testing. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 894—900. 
—The results of a sampling experiment of moderate 
size to indicate the possible usefulness of using ex- 
ceedance or truncated maximum deviation tests when 
the data from each of two samples become available 
in an ordered way are presented. The underlying dis- 
tributions are assumed to be normal While the 
experimental results are reported only for the case 
where the common sample size is ten, it is safe to 
conjecture that similar results would be found for 
other sample sizes.—G. C. Carter. 


3738. Finney, D. J., & Varley, G. С. (U. Ov- 
ford, Eng.) An example of the truncated 'oisson 
distribution. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 387-394.—Data 
are presented as examples of the utility of the trun- 
cated Poisson distribution, which has recently been 
the subject of several papers. Analysis with the aid 
of that distribution leads to some modification of 
Varley’s previous conclusions from the data, at least 
in respect of the strength of evidence for the occur- 
rence of competition within the flower-head.—G. C. 
Carter. 


3739. Fréchet, Maurice. (U. Paris, _France.) 
Sur l'importance en économétrie de la distinction 
entre les probabilités rationnelles et irrationnelles. 
(On the importance to econometrics of the distinction 
between objective and subjective probability.) Econ- 
ometrica, 1955, 23, 303-306 —The theory of risky 
choices must be based on the notions of utility and 
subjective probability. Mathematical considerations 
require that subjective probabilities obey the same 
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mathematical laws as objective probabilities—in par- 
ticular, the addition theorem. But it is possible that 
real subjective probabilities do not have these proper- 
ties. These are empirical questions, which the psy- 
chologists should be asked to answer. The evidence 
available suggests the tentative conclusion that sub- 
jective probabilities do not obey the addition theorem. 
If this conclusion is correct, then econometricists must 
consider only objective probabilities, since they do not 
know how to use subjective ones.—JV. Edwards. 


3740. Godwin, Н. J. (U. Coll., Swansea, Wales.) 
On generalizations of Tchebychef’s inequality. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 923-945.—An account of 
inequalities of the type of Tchebychef's, i.e., inequali- 
ties for the value of a distribution function in terms 
of known facts about the distribution is presented. 
Such facts may be numerical, e.g., moments or range, 
or geometrical, eg., the property of being unimodal 
or monotonic in some given range. The distributions 
to which they apply may be classified as singlevariate, 
distributions of averages, or multivariate distribu- 
tions. 40 references.—G. C. Carter. 


3741. Gourlay, Neil (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
F-test bias for experimental designs in educational 
research. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 227-248.—"Ret- 
erence is made to Neyman's study of F-test bias for 
the randomized blocks and Latin square designs em- 
ployed in agriculture, and some account is given of 
later statistical developments which sprang from his 
work. ... In the present paper, such an investiga- 
tion is carried out for designs which may be re- 
garded as derivatives of the agricultural randomized 
blocks design. . . .” 20 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


3742. Gridgeman, N. T. The Bradl -Te 
probability model and preference Eme Bio. 
metrics, 1955, 11, 335-343.—Care must be exercised 
in the interpretation of tests of goodness of fit of the 
Bradley-Terry model. Even if the model is not the 
best, it is unlikely to be far from truth, so that, as 
already intimated, an experiment of normal size could 
hardly be expected to yield evidence of misfit. The 
conclusion that a preference continuum, analogous to 
a continuum of sensation intensity, is, at least in some 
circumstances, a workable concept, is the most im- 
хам single outcome of the investigation.—G. C. 

arter. 


3743, Guttman, Louis. A generalized simplex 
for factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 173- 
192.—'"By а simplex is meant a set of statistical 
variables whose interrelations reveal a simple order 
pattern. For the case of quantitative variables, an 
order model was analyzed previously which allowed 
only for positive correlations among the variables and 
a limited type of gradient among the correlation coef- 
ficients. The present Paper analyzes a more general 
model and shows how it is more appropriate to em- 
pirical data. Among the novel features emerging 
from the analysis are: (a) the “factoring” implied of 
the correlation matrix; (b) the use of a non- 
Euclidean distance function; and (c) the possible 
underlying psychological theories.” —M. О. Wilson. 

3744. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Multiple classification y the method of least 

Squares. J. clin. Psychol, 1956, 12, 3-16.—The 
author presents and provides proofs for a method “of 
classifying individuals into one of two or more speci- 
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fied groups on the basis of a set of observed meas- 
deis by the method of least squares.—L. B. Heathers. 


3745. Jastr: Roy W. Elements of statistical 
MEAE E Berkeley. Calif.: California Book Co., 
Ltd., 1955. b, 69 p—Ideas are presented without the 
aid of mathematics of any sort. In some instances the 
student is asked to follow intuitively certain develop- 
ments or derivations; in others he is simply asked to 
take them on faith. Definitions and Assumptions; 
'The Normal Curve; Statistical Estimation; the Arith- 
metic Mean; and Tests of Hypotheses; Tests of Dif- 
ferences Between Means are discussed. Graphs, 
practice questions, and normal curve tables are in- 
cluded.—G. C. Carter. 


3746. Jenkins, W. L. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) An improved method for tetrachoric г. Psy- 
chometrika, 1955, 20, 253-258.—“From the ratio of 
the cross-products of a fourfold table, with the ap- 
plication of two tabled corrections, tetrachoric r's can 
be estimated with a mean discrepancy of less than 
.005 even when splits vary greatly from the medians. 
The necessary calculations can be handled by slide 
rule and the correction tables used without interpola- 
tion."—M. O. Wilson. 


3747. Jones, Howard L. The application of sam- 
pling procedures to business operations. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 763-774.—Sampling is defined, 
and the principal applications in the telephone busi- 
ness are briefly described. The procedures used are 
grouped into three broad categories—judgment sam- 
pling, systematic sampling, and random sampling— 
the relative advantages of which are pointed out. 
Various ways of minimizing the cost of random 
sampling are discussed. A word of caution is added 
regarding the dangers of improperly selected samples. 
—С. C. Carter. 


3748. Kempthorne, Oscar. (Jowa State Coll., 
Ames.) The randomizaton theory of experimental 
inference. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 946-967. 
—A description of the extent to which the use of 
randomization in experimental designs permits evalua- 
tion of the experimental results is presented. The 
case considered is that in which the whole population 
of treatments is used with particular experimental 
material, A completely general mathematical speci- 
fication of the design is given and the procedure by 
which linear models for the experimental results are 
derived is exemplified by the cases of the completely 
randomized design, randomized blocks, Latin squares, 
and a particular systematic design. 25 references.— 

- C. Carter. 


3749. Kendall, Maurice G. Rank correlation 
methods. (2nded.) New York: Hafner Publishing 
Co. 1955. vii, 196 p. $5.50. —An extensive revision 
of the 1948 edition which gave an account of the new 
ranking techniques. Much fresh material has been 
interspersed in the text which adheres to the original 
plan of alternate chapters, “one describing the re- 
sults, their applications and the basic ideas, the other 
deriving the mathematical results in detail.” An en- 
tirely new chapter presents a number of recent ad- 
vances in ranking theory. 96 references.—A. J. 
Sprow, С 
‚3750. Khan, Ferdouse. Simplified biserial-r for 
item validation. Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. Conf., 
Peshawar, 1952, Pt. ТЇЇ, 160.—Abstract. 
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3751. Lord, Frederic M. (Educ. Test. Serv., 
Princeton, N. J.) Equating test scores—a maxi- 
mum likelihood solution. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 
193-200.—'Certain problems of equating аге dis- 
cussed. The maximum likelihood solution is pre- 
sented for the following special equating problem: 
Two tests, U and V, are to be equated, making use of 
a third “anchor” test, W. The examinees are divided 
into two random halves. Tests U and W are admin- 
istered to one half; tests V and W are administered 
to the other half. It is assumed that any . . . effect, 
exerted by U and V on W, is the same for U and for 
У”—М. О. Wilson. 

3752. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Estimation of parame- 
ters from incomplete data. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1955, 50, 870-876.—The problem of estimating the 
parameters of a normal trivariate population from in- 
complete data is dealt with in a special case for which 
explicit solutions to the maximum likelihood equations 
are readily obtained. Formulas for the maximum 
likelihood estimators are given; their application is 
illustrated by a numerical example.—G. C. Carter. 

3753. Matthai, Abraham. On selecting random 
numbers for large scale sampling. Sankhya, 1954, 
у, 257-260.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 

2.) 

3754. Medley, Donald M., Mitzel, Harold E., & 
Doi, Arthur N. Analysis-of-variance models and 
their use in a three-way design without replica- 
tion. New York: Division of Teacher Education, 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 
1955. ii, 22 р. 75¢.—The implications of the use of 
each of three elementary analysis-of-variance models 
are stated. Data gathered in a series of observations 
of classroom teachers are used to illustrate. Formulae 
and tables are included.—G. C. Carter. 

3755. Neyman, Jerzy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Statistics—servant of all sciences. Science, 1955, 
122, 401-406.—The Third Berkeley Symposium on 
Mathematical Statistics and Probability was held 
December 27-30, 1954. The program included ses- 
sions on biology, statistical mechanics, medicine and 
public health, probability and induction, theory of 
Statistics, industrial research, psychology, and as- 
tronomy ; 32 papers were presented. Brief summaries 
are presented and comments made on several of the 
papers presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

3756. Nunnally, Jum C. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Some uses for “transpose” factor design in assess- 
ment research. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 
240-245.— "Transpose" factor design entails applying 
(". . . factor analysis of correlations between persons 
with standard scores for items expressed in terms of 
the individual's own mean and standard deviation"). 
Three illustrations are presented of the use of “trans- 
pose” factor analysis. Nunnally anticipates greater 
use of “generalized distance,” the Q-method, and the 
discriminant function in assessment research.—W’. 

oleman. 

3757. Papandreou, Andreas G. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.), Sauerlender, O. H., Hurwicz, Leo- 
nid; Brownlee, O. H., & Franklin, W. A test of 
a proposition in the theory of choice. Economet- 
rica, 1955, 23, 333-334.—A bstract. 

_3758, Pereira, Alfredo de Oliveira. Medidas de 
dispersão e assimetria. (Measures of variability and 
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skewness.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(3), 
73-80.—It is a condensation of a lecture on this topic 
given by the author to educational technicians and 
educational guidance personnel in a course organized 
under the auspices of the Department of Education 
and Culture, 5. Paulo.—E., de C. Florence. у 

3759. Rider, Раш R. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, O.) Truncated binomial and negative 
binomial distributions. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 
50, 877-883.—The first part of the paper shows how 
to estimate the parameter by a simple method analo- 
gous to that previously used in estimating the parame- 
ter of a truncated Poisson distribution. The second 
part uses the same method to develop formulas for 
estimating the parameters of a truncated negative 
binomial distribution. 17 references.—G. C. Carter. 

3760. Salmon, Wesley C. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The short run. Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 
214-221.— The problem of the “short run" is the 
problem of showing that it is advantageous to use 
knowledge of probabilities even in dealing with short 
runs of events. The problem is especially crucial 
when the losses accruing from a choice by far out- 
weigh any gains which may ensue from subsequent 
choices. The author's solution is in terms of a sec- 
tion of a sequence long enough to exhibit an-adequate 
convergence of probability. He expresses this rule 
for guiding action: “Predict that the relative fre- 
quency in the short run approximates, sufficiently for 
practical purposes, the probability of the events in 
the total sequence."—7. Ruja. 

3761. Sprowls, R. Clay. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Elementary statistics for students of social 
science and business. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1955. xiii, 392 p. $6.50.—15 chapters are devoted to 
a consideration of basic statistical techniques and | 
procedures as they relate to solving problems in busi- 
ness and the author states that they may Ье... 
"applied to everyday problems throughout the rest 
of your life." Many practical and meaningful exer- 
cises are presented in each chapter. Emphasis upon 
the inference in statistics is strong, consuming nearly 
the first half of the book. Central tendency, varia- 
bility, correlation, time series analysis, and index 
numbers are treated fully, and analysis of variance 
procedures are noted but not explored in much detail. 
—A. Canfield. 

3762. Teissier, Georges. Sur la determination de 
l'axe d'un nuage rectiligne de points. (On the de- : 
termination of the axis of a rectilinear constellation of 
points.) Biometrics, 1955, 11, 344—355.— The prob- 
lem of the linear relationship between two variables 
playing symmetrical roles but not being legitimately 
considered as independent is discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

3763. Tomlinson, Helen. Development of short 
alternatives of factor-reference tests for five pri- 
mary aptitudes. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-6, vi, 22 p.—"This 
report proposes a technique for accumulating informa- 
tion on trait measurement in a form directly applicable 
in developing new aptitude tests. The full-length, 
highly reliable factor tests are to be severely shortened 
and simplified to form an omnibus factor-reference 
test. A trial of the technique on a small group of 
reference tests to determine its feasibility is reported. 
The results demonstrate that the shortened alterna- 
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tives are as effective as the full-length tests in iden- 
tifying a single factor.” —W. F. Grether. 


3764. Tsao, Chia Kuei. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Rank sum tests of fit. Ann. math. Statist., 
1955, 26, 94—104.—Several goodness of fit test criteria 
having a linear form are suggested. The best test 
criterion of this linear form for testing a simple 
hypothesis against a simple alternative hypothesis is 
shown to be in general not independent of the alterna- 
tive hypothesis. A special case of the linear form, 
the rank sum test criterion, is discussed. Its dis- 
tribution is derived, its consistency proved and some 
of its asymptotic and approximate efficiencies are cal- 
culated. Under certain conditions the rank sum tests 
are shown to be uniformly most powerful for a special 
family of alternatives.—P. Ratoosh. 


3765. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The objective definition of simple structure in 
linear factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 
209-225.—“Requirements for an objective definition 
of simple structure are investigated and a number of 
proposed objective criteria are evaluated. ... A pro- 
posed definition of simple structure is described in 
terms of linear constellations. . . . A computational 
procedure is also described for searching for linear 
constellations. . . . There is no guarantee that the pro- 
cedure will find all linear constellations, but it prob- 
ably would yield satisfactory results for well-designed 
studies."—M. О. Wilson. 


3766. Walsh, John E. (Lockheed Aircraft, Bur- 
bank, Calif.) "The Poisson distribution as a limit 
for dependent binomial events with unequal prob- 
abilities. J. Operat. Res. Soc. Amer., 1955, 3, 198- 
209.—It is established that the assumption of statis- 
tical independence of events, usually required for the 
applicability of the Poisson model, may be waived if 
two additional assumptions are satisfied. The condi- 
tional probability of dependent events, multiplied by 
the size of the average group of such events is less 
than 0.1; the unconditional probability of success, 
summed over n events, is small compared with n— 
the ratio being less than 0.01. Derivations and ap- 
plications are given.—M. R. Marks. 

3767. Weinstein, Abbott S. Increasing the ef- 
fective length of short time-series for the purpose 
of estimating autoregressive parameters. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 909-922.—Techniques of over- 
coming biases in serial correlation coefficients com- 
puted from short linear autoregressive time-series are 
considered. Two alternative estimates of autocorre- 
lation coefficients are suggested as probable improve- 
ments over the usual estimates based on averages of 
observations made over a seasonal period. The al- 
ternative estimates are obtained, for example, from 12 


vearly series, one for each month. 24 references,— 
G. C. Carter. 


3768. Welford, Norman T. (Cambridge 0. 
Eng.) Let's reduce statistical drudgery. III. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 574—SETAR (serial 
event timer and recorder) ^... is based on techniques 
used in electronic digital computers" and is employed 
". . . to reduce the drudgery of record reading and 
computation." SETAR “. ;, can be thought of as 
doing the same work as a polygraph with eight elec- 
tromagnetically operated pens, some or all of which 
could be connected to the apparatus of the task being 
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studied." Utility of the apparatus is discussed.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

3769. Wheeler, R. E, & Schmid, John. Syn- 
thesis of procedures for the computation of vari- 
ous characteristics of simultaneous equations. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-9, vi, 25 p.—"This report is a 
synthesis of various methods for the computation of 
determinants, multiple correlations, beta coefficients, 
inverses (or any specific element of an inverse), 
standard errors of beta coefficients, the elimination of 
variables from previously computed inverses and sets 
of beta coefficients, and determinants and inverses for 
nonsymmetrical matrices."—1V. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 4396, 5230) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


3770. Feingold, S. Norman. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Boston, Mass.) Scholarships, fellowships 
and loans. Volume III. Cambridge, Mass.: Bell- 
man Publ. Co., 1955. 471 p. $10.00.—This 3rd vol- 
ume (see 24: 2949; 26: 45) presents information on 
more than 8,000 student financial help sources which 
were not included in the first 2 volumes. An index 
lists by vocational goals and fields of interest all de- 
scriptions in the 3 volumes. 19-page bibliography on 
student aid.—C. M. Louttit. 

3771. Koh, Soon-Duk. (Ed.) Studies in psy- 
chology: Ewha Woman's University. Ewha, 
Korea: Ewha Woman’s U. Press, No. 1, July, 1954. 
—Publishes research papers by staff members and 
graduate students. In English.—C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


3772. American Psychological Association. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-third annual convention. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 317-512. 

3773. Eastern Psychological Association. Lane, 
Gorham, Secy. Proceedings of the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological As- 
sociation. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 557-564. 

3774. Ford Foundation. Report for 1954. New 
York: Ford Foundation, [1955]. 114 p.— Because of 
a change in the fiscal year this report covers the 
period January 1 to September 30, 1954. Descrip- 
tive accounts are given of the work supported in the 
several areas of the Foundation’s interests. The Be- 


havioral Sciences area is reported on pages 51-56.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


3775. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. The Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation 1930-1955: a review of ac- 
tivities. New York: Author, 1955. 174 p.—An ac- 
count of the purposes and activities of the Foundation 
during its first quarter century. Chapters are de- 
voted to the Conference program, National defense, 
Medical education, Community health, The whole pa- 
tient, The life cycle, Individual and the group, and 
Research in medicine.—C. M. Louttit. 

3776. Leites, N. S., Razmyslov, P. I., & Redko, 
A. Z. Soveshchanie po psikhologii v Moskve. 
(Conference on psychology in Moscow.) Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1955, 1(4), 117-128—A detailed account is 
given of the psychological meetings held in Moscow 
the first week of July, 1955. Many of the papers and 
following discussions are summarized and evaluated. 
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The present development of Soviet psychology is 
viewed as exhibiting signs of progress toward realiza- 
tion of a Pavlovian psychology; yet great deficiencies 
are pointed to—the absence of industrial psychology, 
lack of personality theory, insufficiencies in develop- 
mental psychology, еїс.—/. D. London, 


3777. Midwestern Psychological Association. 
Cronbach, Lee J., Secy-Treas. Proceedings of the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 548-556. 


3778. Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. Taylor, James W., 
Acting Secy. Proceedings of the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch of 
the American Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 565. 


3779. Southeastern Psychological Association. 
Langhorne, M. C., Secy-Treas. Proceedings of 
the first annual meeting of the Southeastern Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 566-569, 


3780. Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. Moore, Joseph E., Secy. Proceedings of 
the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 546-547. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3781. —————. Arthur L. Benton. Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1955, 5, 57-60.—Biography. Portrait. 
Bibliography of 38 items. 


3782. Beebe-Center, J. G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) George Howard Parker: 1864- 
1955. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 492-494.—Obit- 
uary. 

3783. Bernal del Riesgo, A. 50 afios de psicol- 
ogia en Cuba. (Fifty years of psychology in Cuba.) 
Rev. Cubana Psicol., 1955, 1(1), 5-10.—In this first 
part of a history of psychology in Cuba, the psy- 
chological work of Enrique J. Varona is mainly con- 
Sidered. 32 references.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


„3784. Chaix Ruy, J. (U. Algiers, Tunis.) So- 
ciología y psicología de la vida social en la obra 
de Ibn jaldán. (Sociology and psychology of so- 
cial life in the works of Ibn Jaldán.) Rev. mex. 
Sociol., 1955, 17(1), 7-22.—A synthesis is made of 
the sociological and psychological aspects of the works 
of Ibn Jaldün (or Abenjaldün), Arabic historian 
born in Tunic in 1332.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 


3785. Davies, John D. Phrenology, fad and sci- 
ence: a 19th century American crusade. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. xv, 203 p. 
$3.75—The work of Gall and Spurzheim was intro- 
duced into America before 1820, and became of in- 
creasing interest during the next 3 decades. The his- 
tory of its spread and particularly the influence of 
the Fowler's are told in 5 chapters. Its influence on 
American life in education, insanity, penology, health, 
literature, medicine and religion, and its relation to 
Mesmerism are discussed in 8 chapters. А conclud- 
mg chapter evaluates this mental philosophy in the 
light of the American Spirit in the early 19th cen- 
tury. 12-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 
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3786. Drever, James. Godfrey Hilton Thomson: 
1881-1955. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 494-496.— 
Obituary. 

3787. Filippovich, $. I. Ivan Petrovich Razen- 
kov. Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 930- 
931.—The life and work of the recently deceased I. P. 
Razenkov, *one of Pavlov's talented students," is re- 
viewed.—/. D. London. 


3788. Jones, Ernest. The life and work of Sig- 
mund Freud. Vol. 2. Years of maturity. 1901- 
1919. New York: Basic Books, 1955. xiii, 512 p. 
$6.75.—In this volume (see 28: 3633), Freud’s ma- 
turity is considered in 3 parts: life, including his 
emergence from isolation and the beginning of in- 
ternational recognition, the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association, oppositions and dissensions, 
the committee, and World War I; work, some 75 
items grouped in 7 chapters according to their main 
theme and considered chronologically; and the man, 
mode of life and work, character and personality. 
Chronology for the period is given—A. J. Sprow, 


3789. Kornilov, К. N. О zadachakh sovetskoi 
psikhologii. (On the tasks of Soviet psychology.) 
Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(4), 16-28.—Psychology in the 
Soviet Union is in a backward state. Publications 
lag or are nonexistent. Institutional impediments are 
many. Most of Soviet psychology is concentrated in 
the area of child and pedagogical psychology and 
much of this, being unconnected with more general 
problems, is of little value for the broad theoretical 
development of Soviet psychology. There is no in- 
dustrial psychology to speak of; comparative psy- 
chology just about manages to survive; general psy- 
chology pleads for attention; "liquidation of psy- 
chology, as an independent discipline," by misguided 
Pavlovian enthusiasts constantly threatens, since, in 
basing the psyche on a physiological substratum, they 
identity the former with the latter. Soviet psychol- 
ogy lacks a psychology of personality, especially one 
of Soviet man. Such a psychology must go beyond 
Pavlovian theory and comes in "closest contact with 
the problems of historical materialism and with prin- 
ciples of a socio-historical order, as we are dealing 
[here] with the content of man's consciousness."— 
1. D. London. 


3790. Liddy, R. B. The MacLeod report on 
Canadian psychology. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 
144-148.—An appreciative note on the MacLeod re- 
port. (MacLeod, R. B., Psychology in Canadian uni- 
versities and colleges; a report to the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council. Ottawa: CSSRC, 1954.) 
The report discussed the place of psychology in the 
academic community and in a liberal arts curriculum, 
and evaluated the facilities and programs of training 
in Canada. The author questions MacLeod's state- 
ment that teachers of psychology are confused as to 
the nature of their subject matter. In spite of the 
great diversity of specialization and the differences 
in emphases, there is extensive agreement as to the 
general aims and subject matter of psychology. Mac- 
Leod has carried through a difficult survey with wis- 
dom and tact.—R. Davidon. 

3791. Oeser, O. A. A study in applied social 
science: the development of social psychology in 
Australia. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 226-234.— 
This paper is, in part, *. . . an exposition of some of 
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the forces, physical and psychological, which have 
molded the Australian culture pattern,” including the 
development of psychology. It is also, in part, a de- 
scription of the current position of psychology and a 
forecast of the future of social psychology in Aus- 
tralia. An 11 item bibliography on the history and 
culture of Australia—H. P. Shelley. 


3792. Prothro, E. Terry, & Melikian, Levon H. 
Amer. U., Beirut, Lebanon.) Psychology in the 

rab Near East. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 303-310. 
—This survey deals with psychological activity in 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and the Persian Gulf 
area. Essentially academic, psychology in the Arab 
Near East is kindred with philosophy where the 
French academic tradition is prevalent, and with 
education and tests and measurement in areas where 
the British influence is strong. 26 references.—R. 
Perloff. 

3793. Robles, Oswaldo. (U. Mexico, Mexico 
City, D. F.) Breve informe sobre el estado actual 
de la psicologia en Mejico. (Brief outline on the 
present state of psychology in Mexico.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 725-734.—This is a brief 
summary of the history and present status of psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis as it has developed in 
Mexico. Discussed are the teaching of psychology in 
the University, psychology applied to education, in- 
dustrial psychology, clinical psychology, and various 
publications in these areas. An additional section is 
devoted to the practice and theoretical study of psy- 
choanalysis.—R. О. Peterson. 


3794. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan.) Additions 
to psychological necrology: Japan, 1928-1952. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 345.—It is suggested that 13 
prominent Japanese psychologists be added to Bennett 
and Boring's necrology (see 28: 6839).—R. Perloff. 

3795. Shaikh, M. Saeed. рен Coll., 
Lahore, Pakistan.) The psychological teaching of 
Ibn Sina. Proc. 5th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Lahore, 
1953, Pt. III, 149.—Abstract. 


3796. Thurstone, L. L. Sir Godfrey Thomson. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 171-172.—Obituary and 
portrait. 

3797. Zaidi, S. M. (Dacca U., Pakistan.) А 
psycho-analytical study of Sigmund Freud. Proc. 
hid ыш Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. III, 112. 
— Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4519, 4527, 4538) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3798. American Psychological Association. Ad 
hoc Committee on Freedom of Enquiry. (Bor- 
ing, Edwin G. (Chm.). Report of the Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Enquiry. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 289-293—The committee was appointed 
primarily “. . . to explore ways in which psychologists 
+ +. Can contribute to the preservation and advance- 
ment of freedom of inquiry in America. . . 2” The 
committee proposes “. . . that psychologists are ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to hold the strong middle 
ground that lies intermediately between hysteria and 
complacency. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 


3799. American Psychological ^ Association. 
Education and Training Board. Committee on 
Subdoctoral Education. The training of technical 
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workers in psychology at the subdoctoral level. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 541—545.—A fter hav- 
ing considered many previous statements and reports 
concerning the training of psychological workers at 
the subdoctoral level “. . . the committee's best col- 
lective judgment on certain issues" is made explicit 
in several statements. Among these are: "A. Pro- 
fessional training in psychology at the subdoctoral 
level is desirable. . . . B. Appropriate distinctions as 
to role and title should be made between the subdoc- 
torally trained psychological worker and the doctorally 
trained psychologist.” Eight recommendations are 
made concerning subdoctoral training. Implications 
and expected orientations of the recommendations are 
discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

3800. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Follow-up of undergraduate majors in psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 572-573.—A. survey 
of former psychology majors who were seniors at the 
University of Hawaii between 1948 and 1953 was 
recently completed. Analysis was made of 120 ques- 
tionnaires (51% of mailing list). Only 3 of the 
psychology graduates were directly employed in the 
field. Only a tenth reported graduate study of psy- 
chology. Reported median yearly income for the half 
of the former students who were employed full-time 
as civilians was $3,400. Approximately 80% felt 
that a psychology major was of value in their jobs 
and personal development.—S. J. Lachman. 

3801. Fisher, Seymour (VA Hosp. Houston, 
Tex.), & Fisher, Rhoda. Relationship between 
personal insecurity and attitude toward psycho- 
logical methodology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
538-540.—"It is intriguing to speculate about how a 
scientist's personal needs may affect his theoretical 
orientation and the kind of research he does.” A 
research investigation is described in which “each 
subject’s attitude toward psychological methodology 
was evaluated on an objective-intuitive continuum 

.” and level of anxiety was measured by a semi- 
projective technique devised by the authors—S. J. 
Lachman. 

3802. Hahn, Milton E. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Counseling psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 279-282 —""This paper is a proposal to 
establish counseling psychology as a functionally 
unique pattern of practice.” Three hypotheses are 
proposed, one of which holds that “. . . counseling 
psychologists resemble industrial psychologists to a 
greater extent than they do psychotherapists." Eight 
points are made in summarizing “. . . a relatively 
unique pattern of function for the counseling psy- 
chologist."—S. J. Lachman. 

‚3803. Heron, Alastair. Scientific and profes- 
sional problems of the psychologist in industry. 
Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 164—172.—Psychologists 
in industry must be prepared to fulfil their technologi- 
cal and professional roles from the point of view of 
those who are primarily scientists. Increased respect 
for psychologists as scientists will result in facilities 
for research in the real scientific problems which con- 
cern industrial psychologists. 18 references.—G. S. 
Speer. 

,9804. Herrick, C. Judson. Psychology from a 
biologist's point of view. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 
333-340.—In an attempt to spell out the domain of 
Psychological inquiry, a number of the realms of 
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scientific and theoretical investigation are discussed. 
The current status of physical science, the material- 
ism-spiritualism duality, parapsychology, and the sci- 
entific status of the concept of the spiritual life are 
related to the question. The basic problem of psy- 
chology is seen as, “. . . the exact nature if the 
relationship between our knowledge of the objective 
world and the subjective experience of knowing and 
all other conscious acts.” The biological nature of 
this problem is pointed out.—E. С. Aiken. 

3805. Louttit, C. M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
The use of foreign languages by psychologists. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 484—486.— Judging by the 
citations to the available literature, the author con- 
cludes that psychologists do not draw on the world's 
literature in their work.—R. Н. Waters. 

3806. Mathewson, Robert Н. (Coll. City New 
York.) Essential conditions for improvement of 
interprofessional relations. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 196.—Eight conditions are listed including 
the character of professional functions, interpersonal 
relations, communication, and training —M. M. Reece. 

3807. Mitchell, Howard E. (VA, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) A brief history of an interdisciplinary rela- 
tionship. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 201-204.— 
A historical description is presented of the relation- 
ship between the A.P.A. Committee on Relations 
with the Social Work Profession and the Committee 
on Relations with Psychology of the American As- 
sociation of Psychiatric Social Workers. The at- 
tempt is made “to delineate the various classes of 
factors felt to be responsible for both the problems 
and growth of this interprofessional relationship on 
tracing its brief history."—M. M. Reece. 

3808. Pressey, S. 1. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Teaching in the ivory tower, with rarely a step 
outside. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 343-344.—Meth- 
Ods used in teaching psychology and in appraising 
course outcomes have been evaluated in a restricted 
manner. А broader base of evaluation criteria is 
recommended, including laboratory tasks, projects, 
field trips, and field experiences. Psychologists should 
not limit suggestions of needed research in this area 
to an ivory-tower ascension of more psychological 
theory, but should examine also what students, psy- 
chologists, and other folks are doing in the outside 
world.—R. Perloff. 

3809. Pronko, М. Н. (U. Wichita, Kans.) What 
has psychology to do with optometry? Optom. 
Wkly, 1955, 46, 1355-1360.— The relation of some 
recent work in visual physiology to optometric theory 
and practice is discussed —T. Shipley. 

3810. Redlich, Frederick C., & Brody, Eugene 

Emotional problems of interdisciplinary re- 
Search in psychiatry. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 233- 
239— Some problems in collaborative research of 
PSychiatrists and biological and behavioral scientists 
Tevolve about differences in motivation for research, 
Status, and orientation towards the patient. Com- 
ment is offered on some anxieties which cause tension 
in the collaborative effort.—C. T. Bever. 

3811. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ш.) Per- 
Sons or science? A philosophical question. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 267-278—“As I have ac- 
quired experience as a therapist . . . and as I have 
worked as a scientific investigator . . . I have be- 
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come increasingly conscious of the gap between these 
two roles.” The roles and objectives of psychothera- 
pist and psychological scientist are discussed and 
several issues are raised. An integration is developed 
*"... in which the conflict between ‘experientialist’ 
and ‘scientific’ tends to disappear."—S. J. Lachman. 


3812. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (T. C., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Some thoughts on inter- 
professional relationships. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 196-201.—Interprofessional “strife” is con- 
sidered from several viewpoints, including status in- 
terests, economic considerations and personal rela- 
tions. Developing professional groups have the 
responsibility of "improving . . . service skills" and 
providing adequate information to the public con- 
cerning their activities, abilities and limitations. 
“Тһе real challenge of interprofessional relationships 
on the current scene is to the ingenuity of medicine, 
social work, and psychology in working out reasona- 
ble ways of living with each other until solutions can 
be reached . . ." in regard to their differences.— 
M. M. Reece. 


3813. Sims, Verner M. (U. Alabama, University.) 
Concerning nonconformity in the "psychological 
value systems" of the several divisions of APA. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 573-574.—A method is 
applied to the data presented in Thorndike’s “The 
psychological value systems of psychologists". (see 
29: 5009) for examining the degree of conformity of 
the "professional value structure" of psychologists 
from the several divisions of APA. “At long last 


` we find a point of agreement between the experi- 


mentalists and SPSSI. They both agree in disagree- 
ing with their fellow psychologists !”—S. J. Lachman. 


3814. Thompson, Albert S., Super, Donald E., 
& Napoli, Peter J. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) Developing a VA counseling psy- 
chology training program: a case history of uni- 
versity-hospital cooperation. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 283-288.—". . . APA-approved training 
programs have been organized in an increasing num- 
ber of universities in cooperation with nearby VA 
training hospitals.” The first such university- VA 
hospital training program involved Columbia Uni- 
versity's Teachers College and the VA training unit 
for Metropolitan New York. The selection of train- 
ees, the integration of university training and VA 
traineeships, the success of the training, and the role, 
responsibilities, and privileges of consultants in this 
particular program are discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 


3815. Uhrbrock, Richard S. (Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O.) Internships vs. field training 
for industrial psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 535-538.—It “. . . is better to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for training that now exist 
in industry than to sell industry on the merits of 
internship programs." Practical difficulties of or- 
ganizing, developing, and maintaining psychological 
internships in industry are indicated. The merits of 
a work-centered program are discussed. Twenty-five 
years of “experience . . . (with a great variety of col- 
lege graduates including psychologists) indicates that 
internships for industrial psychologists are unneces- 
sary.” “An internship can be described as a weaning 
period. ... Few industrial employers are interested 
in weanlings."—S. J. Lachman. 
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3816. [Washington State Psychological Associa- 
tion. Legislative Committee. Legislative activity 
in Washington. Ammer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 570— 
571.—“On June 9 Washington became the ninth 
state to acquire legislation relating to the practice of 
psychologists. From the background of experinece in 
the state of Washington a number of suggestions are 
offered: “No attempt should be made to push a bill 
through prematurely, that is, prior to the positive en- 
dorsement of a large majority of the state’s psy- 
chologists.” “It should be anticipated that a cam- 
paign for legislation will cost at least $500, in addi- 
tion to the cost of a lobbyist.” “Competent legal 
service in the final stages of drafting will save time 
and possibly the bill itself.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 4500, 4763, 4885, 5152) 
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3817. Brown, Frank A, Jr, Webb, H. Mar- 
guerite, & Bennett, Miriam F. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Proof for an endogenous com- 
ponent in persistent solar and lunar rhythmicity in 
organisms. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1955, 41, 
93-100.—Fiddler crabs flown from Mass. to Calif. 
retained their diurnal cycle of color change despite 
the shift in external time cues.—M. M. Berkun. 

3818. Duane, T. D. (U.S. Naval Air Devel. Cen., 
Johnsville, Pa.), Beckman, E. L., Ziegler, J. E, & 
Hunter, H. N. Some observations on human 
tolerance to accelerative stress. III. Human stud- 
ies of fifteen transverse G. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 
26, 298-303.—"Five subjects were exposed to 15 
transverse g for five seconds in the supine position. 
Also, five subjects were placed in the prone position 
and exposed to the same accelerative conditions. 
Blackout and unconsciousness did not occur and the 
physiological effects produced were of a transient 
nature. An adequately stressed seat was sufficient 
protection for the supine position. Since the conven- 
tional shoulder harness and lap belt were not suitable 
for levels above 7 g when the stress was applied in 
the prone Position, additional thorax and leg barriers 
were applied.”—J. M. Vanderplas, 

3819. Fuller, Paul R. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Curves of insulin tolerance following 
Sub-shock doses of insulin. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 488-489. Blood sugar levels were obtained 
from 18 white males at 15-min. intervals following 
sub-shock insulin injections. The data are presented 
in graphical form to show the course of hypoglycemia 
for 1.5 hr. following the injection.—R. H. Waters. 

3820. Funkenstein, D. H., King, S. H., & Dro- 
lette, M. E. Personality conlata of two phases 
of stress reactions. А.М.А. Arch, N. eurol. Psychiat. 
1955, 74, 222-223.—Abstract and discussion. 

3821. Ishimova, L. M. K voprosu o deistvii 
antigenov na korkovuiu reguliatsiiu dykhateľnykh 
dvizheniï. (On the action of antigens on cortical 
regulation of motor movements.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 213-220.—Small, but not large, 
doses of antigens can be converted into conditioned 
stimuli to elicit conditioned-reflex hyperventilation 
in dogs.—J. D. London. 

3822. Kerkut, G. А. (Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, 
Eng.) The retraction and protraction of the tube 
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feet of the starfish (Asterias rubens L.). Be- 
haviour, 1955, 8, 112-129.—Using the tube foot as 
a muscle and the radial nerve cord as nerve, a nerve- 
muscle preparation can be stimulated electrically. 
Thresholds are reported. It is found that supra- 
threshold stimulation frequency has no response cor- 
relate, but that response is roughly proportional to 
strength of stimulation. If sensitized by a strong 
shock, the effect can be maintained by weaker follow- 
ing shocks. “The manner of conduction of excitation 
from the site of electrical stimulation to the tube feet 
and the relationship of the intensity of stimulation 
and the response, indicate that the asteroid nervous 
system behaves more like a series of nerve tracts than 
a simple nerve net.” 28-item bibliography. French 
summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3823. Kosiakov, P. N., Morozov, G. V., & Rozh- 
nov, V. E. О korkovoi reguliatsii antigennoi 
funktsii sliunnykh zhelez cheloveka. (On cortical 
regulation of the antigenic function of the salivary 
glands in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(2), 177-183.—Data reveals a “dependence of the 
antigenic function of the salivary glands in man on 
the relationship of the inhibitory and excitatory proc- 
esses in the higher divisions of the central nervous 
System." During deep hypnotic sleep the level of 
antigenic function drops with decrease in quantity of 
"group-antigenes A and B." In this state increase 
in group-antigenic content is noted on excitation of 
a portion of the subcortical mass. Thus is “refuted 
the Mendelian-Morganian conception of foreign sci- 
entists concerning the so-called ‘secretory’ and ‘non- 
Secretory’ groups of substances.”—J. D. London. 

3824. Leary, Robert W. (U. Washington, Se- 
atile.) Food-preference changes of monkeys sub- 
jected to low-level irradiation. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 343-346.—Statistically significant 
shifts in preference between four foods (apple, car- 
rot, raisin, peanut) occurred in monkeys following 
irradiation with 400 r. Reestablishment of the pre- 
irradiation preferences occurred by 5 weeks follow- 
ing irradiation—L, I. O"Kelly. 


3825. Leary, Robert W., & Киен Te Co (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Activity, manipulation drive, 
and strength in monkeys subjected to low-level 
irradiation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
336-342.—Tests of general activity, manipulation and 
weight-pulling in monkeys subjected to radiation vary- 
ing from 200 т. to 400 т. showed decreases in ac- 
tivity, most striking in the 400 т. animals. Other ac- 
tivities tested also showed irradiation effects. "The 
results lend support to the hypothesis that lightly 
motivated behavior is more susceptible to stress than 
is highly motivated behavior.”—L., I. O' Kelly. 

3826. Leibson, L. G. Glikemicheskaia reaktsiia 
na vvedenie insulina u sobak razlichnogo tipa 
vysshei_ пегупої deiatel’nosti. (Glycemic reaction 
to the introduction of insulin in dogs of different 
types of higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. neron. 
Deiatel'., 1954, 4(4), 526-536— There is a pro- 
nounced correlation between glycemic reaction and 
the typological properties of higher nervous activity 
in dogs with the “strong type of nervous system.” 
In such dogs sensitivity to insulin is greater, the 
more Jabile their nervous properties, For dogs with 
very “weak type of nervous system,” the correlation 
was not demonstrated—J. D. London. 
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3827. Leites, S. M., & Pavlov, G. T. Uslovnaia 

reaktsiia na sakharosnizhaiushches deistvie in- 
sulina pri éksperimental’nom diabete.  (Condi- 
tioned reaction to sugar-reducing action of insulin in 
experimental diabetes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(2), 234-244—“Conditioned-reflex reduction" 
of level of sugar in the blood can be developed in re- 
sponse to stimuli such as "distant isolated sound" and 
the "experimental set-up." This conditioned-reflex 
reduction is "significantly less" than that induced 
through insulin, extinguishes quickly without rein- 
forcement, and is easily eliminated through "external 
inhibition."—. D. London. 
_ 3828. Makarychev, A. І, & Kazakova, Z. A. 
Eksperimental'naia gipertoniia korkovogo proisk- 
hozhdeniia. Soobshchenie II. Funktsional’noe 
sostoianie kory golovnogo mozga u sobak s 
uslovnoreflektornoi gipertoniei. (Experimental hy- 
pertonia of cortical origin. Report II. Functional 
state of the cortex of the brain in dogs with con- 
ditioned-reflex hypertonia.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(4), 537-547.—“Stable conditioned-reflex hy- 
pertonia" arises as a consequence of disturbance of 
the regulatory function of the cortex. This results 
from "weakening of the functions of the cortical 
nerve cells." Characteristic of hypertonic dogs is the 
instability of both "positive and negative conditioned 
reflexes." In these dogs "internal inhibition" is ex- 
tremely weak, so that differentiation is very difficult 
to establish and never completely at that. Excita- 
bility of the cerebral cortex is weak, while that of the 
subcortical centers is heightened—J. D. London. 

3829. Mirsky, Allan F. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The influence of sex hormones on social 
behavior in monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 327-335.—Male and female castrate ma- 
caques were observed daily in a competitive feeding 
situation before and after implantations of androgen 
or estrogen. No changes in behavior that could be 
attributed to the hormones were noted. 18 references. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3830. Mitiushov, M. I. Uslovnoreflektornaia in- 
kretsiia insulina. (Conditioned-reflex incretion of 
insulin.) Zh. vyssh. nervm. Deiatel., 1954, 4(2), 
206-212. Intravenous injection of physiological solu- 
tion can be made to bring on a conditioned-reflex 
drop in level of sugar in the blood if given under the 
Same circumstances as intravenous injections of glu- 
cose which have been systematically given for 8 to 

times previously—I. D. London. 

3831. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Time, morphol- 
ogy, and neoteny in the evolution of man. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1955, 57, 13-27—The hypothesis is ad- 
vanced that "commencing with a single hominid an- 
cestral population, which has subsequently separated 
into several geographically isolated populations, that 
in addition to such factors as mutation, natural se- 
lection, isolation, drift, and the like, neotenous muta- 
tions have played an important role in adding to the 
quanta of morphological differences among such pop- 
ulations. Neotenous mutations occurring at a more 
Tapid rate in some early populations than in others 
would, at least in part, be responsible for the develop- 
ment of morphologically modernlike types of man at a 
Period contemporary with the flourishing of such 
types as Pithecantropus, Heidelberg, and Solo man. 

€ hypothesis suggests that in the latter types 
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neotenous mutations occurred comparatively infre- 
quently."—H. Angelino. 

3832. Paul, Helmut. Das Seelenleben des Dys- 
trophikers auf Grund eigener Erfahrungen. (The 
psychological effects of chronic hunger from personal 
experience.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 
168-180.—A physician and prisoner in Soviet work 
and prisoner-of-war camps from 1945 to 1948 gives 
his own experiences and observations of the psychic 
changes occurring with prolonged hunger. He dis- 
tinguishes three phases of “degeneration”: (1) 
chronic fatigue with increasing depersonalization ; 
(2) gradual euphoria with illusionary transformation 
of one’s past life and utopian plans for the future; 
(3) psychic disorder leading to coma and possible 
death—E. W. Eng. 

3833. Sigal, М. 7. Uslovnye reaktsii krovianogo 
davleniia i dykhaniia v ostrom opyte. (Conditioned 
reactions of blood pressure and breathing in the acute 
experiment.) ‘Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 
415-423.—Analysis of conditioned reactions in the 
acute experiment may be employed in the study of a 
number of pathological processes in order to elucidate 
the participation in them of cortical impulses, Ex- 
perimental data are presented in support of this 
conclusion —I. D. London. 

3834. Tobach, E., & Bloch, H. A study of the 
relationship between behavior and susceptibility to 
tuberculosis in rats and mice. <Advanc. Tubercul. 
Res., 1955, 6, 62-89.—3 mice strains and 3 rat strains 
were studied behaviorally in- standard emotionality 
tests, and in the home-cage situation. They were then 
intravenously infected with a moderate dose of tu- 
bercle bacilli. Statistically significant correlations 
were found not only between behavior and strain 
susceptibility to the infection, but also between indi- 
vidual susceptibility and behavior. However, the 
items of behavior which correlated with strain sus- 
ceptibility did not correlate with individual suscepti- 
bility, except for the activity score on Hall's open 
area test. Mice and rats were compared behaviorally, 
and the possible relationship between autonomic ac- 
tivity, behavioral responses, and reaction to the stress 
of infection briefly discussed.—E. Tobach. 

3835. Trankell Arne. (U. Göteborg, Sweden.) 
Aspects of genetics in psychology. Amer. J. hum. 
Genet., 1955, 7, 264—276.—A pplications of Mendelian 
principles on psychological problems are presented. 
*Many traits with a hereditary background are in- 
fluenced by a directed reduction in manifestation, 
which means that the environment and the incomplete 
recording are both active in a particular direction. 
... When this is the case, we may mathematically 
eliminate the effect of the incomplete manifestation by 
including in the calculation the deviations in the 
proportions of genotypes within different groups 
caused by the incomplete penetrance.” Inheritance of 
handedness, of schizophrenia, and of dyslexia is dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3836. Urin, A. G., & Baidalieva, К. K. Uslovnyi 
leikotsitarnyi refleks na parafinovye protsedury. 
( Conditioned leucocytic reflex to procedures [employ- 
ing] paraffin.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(3), 355-365.—Leucocytic concentration in the 
peripheral bloodstream is temporarily increased under 
the influence of a session of paraffin-therapy. It is 
possible to develop a conditioned leucocytic increase 
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in response to the time and circumstances of the 
therapeutic process.—/. D. London. 


3837. Warkany, Josef; Guest, George, & Coch- 
rane, Wm. A. Discordant monozygotic twins. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 689—695.—Genetic 
factors play an important role in the etiology of 
diabetes mellitus. Two monozygotic twins are de- 
scribed. One became diabetic and remained lean and 
small; the other grew obese and tall but not diabetic, 
showing that nongenetic factors play a role in the 
development of diabetes.—G. K. Morlan. 


3838. Woods, Robert W. (Coll. Med. Evan- 
gelists, Loma Linda, Calif.) Acoustic resonance of 
microorganisms to supersonic vibrations. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 89, 406-409.—Samples of 
paramoecium caudatum exposed to supersonic vibra- 
tions of low intensity were then allowed to multiply 
for 24 hours, Reduction in reproduction rate was 
used as a measure of response to the stimulus. Vi- 
brations of 1.3 megacycles/second, 2.0 mc/sec and 4.0 
mc/sec produced significant responses.—B. A. Maher. 


3839. Woolley, D. W. (Rockefeller Inst., New 
York.) Production of abnormal (psychotic?) be- 
havior in mice with lysergic acid diethylamide, and 
its partial prevention with cholinergic drugs and 
serotonin. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1955, 41, 
338-344.—A dministration of LSD-25 resulted in be- 
havior similar to that shown by mice on an inclined 
plane, ie. spreading of toes and walking backward. 
"This could be prevented in some animals by injection 
of serotonin (see 29: 4455) plus carbamylcholine into 
the lateral ventricle, From blood studies it is de- 
duced that LSD-25 causes a cerebral deficiency of 
serotonin.—M. M. Berkun. 


, 3840. Zeitlenok, N. А., & Bychkova, E. М. Ob 
izuchenii roli vysshei пегупої deiatel'nosti v in- 
fektsii i immunitete. (On a study of the role of 
higher nervous activity in infection and immunity.) 
Zh. uyssh. тетеп, Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 267-281.—On 
the basis of Pavlovian theory and laboratory data it 
is concluded that the "cortex of the brain regulates 
the development of specific antibodies against the 
grippe."—1. D. London, 


(See also abstracts 3701, 3713, 4042, 4096, 4105, 
4541, 4769, 4843, 5004) 
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3841. ‚ Khronika. (Chronicles) Zh, 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 599-600. — Titles 
of papers are listed on the "experimental bases of 
sleep ЗО" and the AER of the first and 
second signal systems, especial а i 
conditions."—7. D. Doar ШЕ Еа 

3842. Akimoto, Haruo; Tsukamoto, Mitsuo; 
Takeuchi, Shigeru; Shozuka, Kyotami; Negishi, 
Koroku & Yamaguchi, Nariyoshi, (Кош U., 
Japan.) Views on thalamo-cortical relation, es- 
pea on os rs projection system (an ag- 
gregate report). Folia psychiat. . jap. 
Eva. OMA 


3843. Allison, A. C. The seconda fact 
areas in the human brain. J. Anat., 19549 88, AR]. 
16250.) °° Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(7), abs. 
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3844. Asratian, E. A. Okhranitel’no-tselebnaia 
rol tormozheniia v spinnom mozgu. (Protective- 
therapeutic role of inhibition in the spinal cord.) Zh. 
vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), ,187-197.—The 
“protective-therapeutic role" of inhibition is discussed 
in Pavlovian terms on the basis of experimental data. 
It would be well for medical researchers to consider 
this role more seriously.—/. D. London. 


3845. Bauer, Robert W. (У. A. Hosp., Sheridan, 
Wyo.), & Wepman, Joseph M. Lateralization of 
cerebral functions. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1955, 20, 171-177—A review of the literature on the 
localization of chronic adult aphasia leads to the con- 
clusion by the authors that cerebral dominance seems 
unique to the left hemisphere. Individuals commonly 
regarded as left handed are more likely to be am- 
bidextrous, The left hemisphere is found to be in- 
volved in practically all subjects studied. 2 excep- 
tions appear: those brain injured prior to the second 
year of life; and those few subjects who have endured 
total left hemispherectomy. Intellectual functions not 
involving language appear to be particularly impaired 
with right hemisphere lesion.—9M. F. Palmer. 

3846. Beritov, I. S., & Roitbak, A. I. О prirode 
protsessa tsentral'nogo tormozheniia. (On the na- 
ture of the process of central inhibition.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1955, 5(2), 173-186.—A theory of 
central inhibition is developed which places one of its 
sources in the dendritic structure. “The mechanism 
of central inhibition is very complex both struc- 
turally and physico-chemically.”—J. D. London. 


3847. Birioukov, D. A. (Institute of Experi- 
menial Medicine, Acad. Med. Sci, Leningrad.) 
Quelques problémes de physiologie et de patho- 
logie comparées de l'activité nerveuse supérieure. 
(Some problems of the comparative physiology and 
pathology of the higher nervous activity.) Raison, 
1953, No. 7, 33-37.—A review of the work done by 
the author and his pupils in the field of investigation 
of analysers, conditioned reflexes, the ecologial in- 
fluence on the formation of functions of the animal or- 
ganism, the transformation of conditioned reflexes 
into unconditioned reflexes, and the comparative 
pathology of the higher nervous activity, in various 
animals—M. Choynowski. 


3848. Brierley, J. B. The sensory ganglia: re- 
cent anatomical, physiological and pathological 
contributions. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 553- 
576.—The sensory ganglia are involved in such di- 
verse conditions as virus disease, vitamin deficiencies, 
and metabolic disorders. The biochemistry and his- 
tochemistry of the sensory ganglia are largely unex- 
plored territories. Biochemical studies of the sen- 
sory ganglia under influences such as peripheral nerve 


stimulation, nerve section, or pseudocholinesterase 


inhibitors, would be of particular interest and value. 
77 references.—D, Prager. 

3849. Brooks, Chandler McC., Koizumi, Kiyomi, 
& Malcolm, J. Laurence. (State U. М. Ў., e 
lyn.) Effects of changes in temperature on reac- 
tions of spinal cord. J. Neurophysiol, 1955, 18, 
205-216.—A study of the effect of temperature 
changes on spinal cord reflex activity showed that 
warming depresses activity, but moderate cooling 
produces a great augmenting of responses. Progres- 
Sive cooling is followed first by a repetitive firing 
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and finally by a slow tetanic discharge along both 
dorsal and ventral roots. Below 20°C. reflexes are 
depressed and ultimately blocked. 29 references.— 
Р. Ratoosh. 

3850. Bulygin, I. A. Razvitie idei I. M. Seche- 
nova i I. P. Pavlova о kortikal’noi reguliatsii in- 
terotseptivnykh bezuslovynkh refleksov. 
velopment of the ideas of I. M. Sechenov and I. P. 
Pavlov on the cortical regulation of the interoceptive 
unconditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 913-923.—A review is given of Seche- 
nov's and Pavlov's conceptions of “cortical regulation 
of interoceptive unconditioned reflexes" as developed 
in the USSR.—I. D. London. 

3851. Bykov, К. M. (Pavlov Institute of Physi- 
ology, Acad. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) Nouvelles 
données sur la physiologie et la pathologie du 
cortex. (New data on the physiology and pathology 
of the cortex.) Raison, 1953, No. 7, 5-32.—The au- 
thor reviews and discusses fundamental principles of 
Pavlov's investigations and the material accumulated 
on the ground of his ideas after his death. "Inter- 
preting the most complex manifestations of the 
cerebral activity of man: thoughts, sentiments, emo- 
tions, as manifestations of his organism’s activity, 
__ Pavlov managed to seize general traits in the whole 
multiplicity of human behavior. At the same time he 
understood the most complex manifestations of mental 
‘processes as a perfect organisation reciprocally linked 
with external environment and human society."—M. 
 Choynowski. 

3852. Cragg, B. G. (University Coll., London, 
Eng.) A physical theory of the growth of axons. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, 33-60.—4 problems 
of the structure of medullated axons are treated using 
principles of mechanics in classical physics. These 
topics are the thickness of myelin in relation to fiber 
iameter, axon constriction at the nodes of Ranvier, 
distribution of fiber size in nerve trunks, and the rela- 
tion of internodal length to fiber diameter. The 
mechanical hypotheses made predictions consistent 
With anatomical data and were more successful than 
Several others tried.—4. C. Goldstein. 

3853. Delgado, José M. R. (Yale U. New 
Haven, Conn.) Cerebral structures involved in 
ransmission and elaboration of noxious stimula- 

n. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 261-275.—Electrical 
Stimulation of the lateral part of the tegmentum, the 
"central gray, the posteroventral nucleus of the thal- 

amus, the crus of the fornix and the posterior part 
of the hippocampus elicited in monkey a typical pat- 
tern of response similar to that evoked by a peripheral 
Noxious stimulus, Electrical stimulation of the tectal 
area in cat induced fighting with control animals. 45 
eferences.—P. Ratoosh. 
| 3854. Dolgo-Saburov, B. A. Novoe v uchenii о 

mezhneíronnykh otnosheniiakh v mozgu. (New 
developments] in theory on interneuronal relation- 
Я hips іп the brain.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
Es (6), 903-908.—A discussion of new developments in 
the interneuronal field.—I. D. London. 
| 3855. Downman, C. B. B. (St. Thomas's Hos- 
tal, London, S. E. 1.) Skeletal muscle reflexes of 
chnic and intercostal nerve origin in acute 
inal and decerebrate cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 
8, 217-235.—In an investigation of visceromotor re- 
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flexes, single-shock stimulation of a bared greater 
splanchnic nerve was used to elicit reflex motor 
volleys in the body wall nerves. The discharges are 
largest and of lowest threshold in the lower thoracic 
nerves. Intercostal muscles and diaphragm can be in- 
volved in the reflex by wholly spinal arcs. The size 
and spread of the discharges are smaller in the de- 
cerebrate than in the acute spinal cat. It is suggested 
that the differences between the decerebrate and 
acute spinal cat can be explained in terms of the 
release of the spinal arcs from some inhibition limit- 
ing the activity of these arcs. 39 references.—P. 
Ratoosh. 

3856. Fedorov, V. К. О vliianii kofeina na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ myshei. Soob- 
shcheine 3.  Vliianie malykh i srednykh doz 
kofeina na differentsirovochnoe tormozhenie. (On 
the influence on higher nervous actiivty in mice. 
Report No. 3. The influence of small and moderate 
doses of caffeine on differential inhibition.) Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel'., 1954, 4(3), 433-438.—With 
0.01 to 0.05 mg dosage of caffeine differential inhibi- 
tion is strengthened; after withdrawal of caffeine it 
remains "strong and concentrated." With 0.5 mg 
dosage differential inhibition noticeably weakens and 
after withdrawal of caffeine is “weak and irradiat- 
ing.”—I. D. London. 

3857. Fitzhugh, R. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Balti- 
more, Md.) Azide and the effect of activity in frog 
nerve. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 44, 113-115.— 
Changes in the refractory period in whole frog nerve 
after repetitive stimulation closely paralleled changes 
in the rate of oxygen consumption. Nerve tested in 
0.2 mM azide, which eliminates activity respiration, 
showed a nearly normal effect of activity on re- 
fractory period. “. . . it is obvious that the activity 
respiration is not essential for the recovery of the re- 
fractory period to its resting level after a long period 
of activity."—4. C. Goldstein. 

3858. Fitzhugh, R. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Balti- 
more, Md.) Effects of azide and electrical polar- 
ization on refractory period in frog nerve. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol, 1954, 44, 117-140.—For single A- 
alpha fibers of frog nerve an absolute refractory 
period was defined as the minimum recovery interval 
for a test stimulus of 3 to 4 times threshold intensity. 
0.5 mM azide caused a steady increase in refractory 
period of about 0.15 msec/hour for several hours in 
nerve with epineurium. The removal of epineurium 
decreased the effect of 0.5 mM azide by more than 
one half. In fibers treated with 5.0 mM azide, re- 
fractory period increased by a factor of 3 or more 
during 5 hours while threshold increased only 50%. 
—A. C. Goldstein. 

3859. Fuflygina, Т. Р. Nauchnaia konferentsiia, 
posviashchennaia voprosam vzaimodeistviia pervoi_ 
i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem. (Scientific conference 
dedicated to problems on the interaction of the first 
and second signal systems.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 924-929.—Summaries are pro- 
vided of papers read at a meeting called by the Insti- 
tute of Higher Nervous Activity in Jan., 1954 to 
discuss problems associated with the interaction of 
the Pavlovian first and second signal systems.—I. D. 
London. К 

3860. Gasser, Herbert. Properties of dorsal root 
unmedulated fibers on the two sides of the gan- 
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glion. J. gen. Physiol., 1955, 38, 709-728.—By em- 
ployment of the electron microscope, more precise 
morphological information concerning unmedulated 
fibers has been obtained. Velocities of conduction 
“can be precisely accounted for by multiplying the 
diameters by a constant.” Dorsal root fibers differ 
from peripheral fibers in appearance and in disposi- 
tion in the Schwann sheaths; their diameters are 
small. Root velocities conform to the size-velocity 
rule—S. S. Marzolf. 

3861. Glebovskii, A. V., & Fedorov, V. К. 
Sravnitel'no-fiziologicheskoe issledovanie podvizh- 
nosti nervnykh protsessov. (Comparative physio- 
logical investigation of the lability of nervous proces- 
ses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 424- 
432.—The “method of increasingly more. complex 
transformations of conditioned reflexes" may be 
widely applied for the "evolutionary study of the 
fundamental properties of higher nervous activity in 
animals." Utilization of this method yields data 
showing that in guinea-pigs nervous lability is lower 
than in mice and гаќѕ.—/. D. London. 

3862. Goldsworthy, P. D., Aird, R. B., & Becker, 
R. A. (U. California, Sch. Med., San Francisco.) 
The blood-brain barrier—the effect of acidic dis- 
sociation constant on the permeation of certain 
sulfonamides into the brain. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1954, 44, 519-526.—A correlation was found between 
acidic dissociation constants of a number of sulfona- 
mides and their rate of penetration into brains of ma- 
ture, male rats. Sulfonamides which are largely 
negative at the pH of the blood pass through the 
blood-brain barrier with difficulty. Those which are 
slightly negative pass the barrier fairly easily and 
those which are essentially neutral pass at a slower 
rate.—4. C. Goldstein. 

3863. Green, J. D., & Machne, Xenia. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Unit activity of rabbit hippo- 
campus, Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 181, 219-224 — 
The electrical activity of single neuronal units was re- 
corded by microelectrodes inserted into different re- 
gions of the hippocampus of the rabbit. Peripheral 
stimuli such. as tactual, kinesthetic, auditory and visual 
all elicited neuronal activity in the hippocampus. 
Some. neuronal units responded only to specific 
modalities of stimulation, eg. auditory or visual 
stimuli. Other single neuronal units responded to 
Several modalities of stimulation—J, Р. Zubek. 

3864. Gribova, F. M. K mekhanizmu uslov- 
noreflektornykh sviazei v kore bol'shikh polusharii 
golovnogo mozga sobaki. (On the mechanism of 
conditioned-reflex connections in the cerebral cortex 
in the dog.) Zh, vyssh. neron. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 
548-550.—“The factor which determines the direction 
of movement of the nervous process at a given 
moment” is that “emerging portion” of the cortex 
which is “intensely active” and which, hence, “bears a 
dominant character.”—J, D. London. 

3865. Grigorian, V. Z. Vliianie élektrosudoro- 
zhnykh vozdeistvii na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’- 
nost’ krys. (Influence of electroconvulsive action on 
the higher nervous activity of rats.) Zh, vyssh. 
пеп. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 282-288.—Electric stim- 
ulation of the brain with consequent epileptiform seiz- 
ure brings about deep disturbances in the conditioned- 
reflex activity of rats, lasting from several days to 
several weeks and months depending on the "typologi- 
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cal characteristics" of the rats. These disturbances 
are especially to be observed in the "inhibited type." 
—I. D. London. 

3866. Hunt, Carlton C. Monosynaptic reflex 
response of spinal motoneurons to graded afferent 
stimulation. J. gen. Physiol, 1955, 38, 813-852.— 
Transmitter potentiality is a function of the number 
of active excitatory synaptic knobs, the degree to 
which such knobs are aggregated on the motoneuron 
soma, and the intensity of action per knob. Such po- 
tentiality has an appreciable spatial decrement and 
rapid temporal decay. Proximity of knobs is an im- 
portant variable, In addition to initiation of dis- 
charge, volleys in monosynaptic afferent excitatory 
fibers facilitate response otherwise engendered. Such 
facilitation depends upon the production of an incre- 
ment in transmitter potentiality.—35. 5. Marzolf. 

3867. Hunt, Carlton C. Temporal fluctuation in 
excitability of spinal motoneurons and its influ- 
ence on monosynaptic reflex response. /. gem. 
Physiol., 1955, 38, 801-811.—Frequency distribution 
of response amplitude has a nearly normal form often 
with some degree of negative skewness. Temporal 
variation remains essentially constant at different 
levels of drive above that level required to complete 
the zone of variation. One of the major sources of 
excitability fluctuation in the “resting” cord is varia- 
tion in background activity of interneurons.—S. 5. 
Marsolf. 

3868. Iwama, Kituya; Nakayama, Akio; Matuo, 
Tadayuki, & Abe, Zenemon. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan.) Impedance of head in man. Folia psy- 
chiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 175-176.—Abstract. 

3869. Jasper, Herbert; Naquet, Robert, & King, 
Ellen Eva. Thalamocortical recruiting responses 
in sensory receiving areas in the cat. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 99-114.—Factors influencing 
the appearance of recruiting Rs in the sensory cortex 
of cats were studied. Type of recording electrode was 
found to be unimportant. The Rs still occurred after 
isolation of sensory cortex from adjacent association 
cortex. Factors of importance seemed to be (a) 
general state of excitation or alertness, (b) presence 
or absence of specific sensory stimuli, and (c) loca- 
tion of the thalamic stimulating electrode.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

3870. Koupalov, Р. S. (Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, Academy Med. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) 
Les mécanismes physiologiques de l'activité du 
Cortex hémispherique et le comportement des 
animaux. (The physiological mechanisms of the 
activity of cerebral cortex and the behavior of ani- 
mals.) . Raison, 1953, No. 7, 51-56.— This paper 
deals with some experiments which throw light on the 
mechanism of forming the complex motor situational 
conditioned reflexes in which play significant role 
not only the external actions and motor activity, but 
also the Spacial factor (place of the animal and of ob- 
Jects which surround it in the space.) In such re- 
flexes arises an organization of nervous processes in 
their entirety both in time and Space. This pertains 
to all nervous processes of all regions of the cerebral 
cortex, including the motor region. Each succession 
of cortical nervous processes may be reproduced if the 
initial link of the chain formed of conditioned re- 
flexes and nervous processes is brought into action. 
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This is the most important nervous mechanism which 
forms the basis of animal behavior.—M. Choynoswski. 

3871. Krasnov, S. К. Narushenie vysshei nerv- 
noi deiatel’nosti pri otravlenii zhivotnykh fos- 
forom. (Disturbance of higher nervous activity with 
phosphorus poisoning in animals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 558-567.—Subcutaneous injec- 
tion of phosphorus in white rats (10 mg per 1 kg 
weight) brings about a "deep inhibition, which is 
defensive and safeguarding.” “The character and 
depth of the induced changes in higher nervous ac- 
tivity depend directly on the typological properties 
of the animal's nervous system and on the stability 
of the developed conditioned connections.” The var- 
ious resulting modifications in conditioned-reflex ac- 
tivity are described—J. D. London. 

3872. Kudo, Tatsuyuki; Izumi, Chikao; Otake, 
Shinichiro & Nakagawa, Katsuje. (Keio U., 
Tokyo, Japan.) Effects of stimulation of cingular 
gyrus on the electrical activities of the brain. 
Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 169.—Abstract. 

3873. Kuffler, Stephen W., & Eyzaguirre, Carlos. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Synaptic 
inhibition in an isolated nerve cell. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1955, 39, 155-184.—A study crayfish stretch 
receptor cells shows that the inhibitory action is 
confined to the dendrites. By restricting depolariza- 
tion above a certain level, inhibition prevents the gen- 
erator potential from attaining the “firing level” of 
the cell.—5. S. Marzolf. 

3874. Kupalov, P. S. Obshchie rezul'taty izu- 
cheniia protsessov tormozheniia v kore bol'shikh 
polusharii. (General results of a study of the in- 
hibitory processes in the cerebral cortex.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), 157-172—Ex- 
perimental data are adduced to show that in the 
cerebral cortex there is "no break between conditioned 
and unconditioned inhibition." The conclusion also 
is drawn that "limiting, maximal inhibition" takes 
place through "union of supplementary [nervous] 
mechanisms of conditioned character" with hereditary 
mechanisms. Any extremely powerful inhibitory 
process can form the basis for the development of a 
conditioned "pathological inhibitory connection" which 
can be transformed or eliminated with great difficulty 
only.—I, D. London. 


3875. Lebedev, B. A. К voprosu o parnoi 
rabote bol'shikh polusharii mozga u cheloveka. 
(On the paired function of the large hemispheres of 
the brain in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(4), 474-481.—"Study of the process of generaliza- 
tion of conditioned motor reflexes to dermal-mechani- 
cal stimulation in healthy people and also in patients 
suffering from vascular psychoses confirms data . . . 
[showing] the close functional connection of the sym- 
metrical parts of the cerebral cortex.”—I. D. London. 

3876. Lloyd, David P. C., Hunt, Carlton, C., & 
McIntyre, A. K. Transmission in fractionated 
Monosynaptic spinal reflex systems. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1955, 38, 307-317.—A. study of the con- 
ditions that support monosynaptic reflex transmission 
from afferent fibers of one part of a synergic muscle 
mass to motoneurons of another part shows that 
heteronymous response can be brought on by prior 
tetanization of the afferent pathway and by asphyxia- 
tion to a critical stage. The response is facilitated by 
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cooling and may appear in the cold preparation with- 
out need for prior tetanization. By appropriate as- 
symetrical subdivision an afferent inflow can be ob- 
tained. "Transmitter potentiality of an afferent fiber 
at its several junctions with motoneurons varies 
widely and it appears that variation is quantitative 
rather than qualitative.—5. S. Marzolf. 

3877. Lloyd, David P. C., & McIntyre, A. K. 
Monosynaptic responses of individual motoneu- 
rons. J. gen. Physiol., 1955, 38, 771-787.—The ratio 
of number of responses to number of input trials is 
the firing index. Twenty to 30% display intermediate 
firing indices, and the frequency distribution with re- 
spect to the indices is U-shaped. The distribution of 
motoneurons with respect to transmitter potentiality 
of their monosynaptic reflex connections is considered 
representative of a natural pool and the sum of their 
individual post-tetanic response behaviors accurately 
reproduces the course of post-tetanic potentiation in a 
natural pool.—S. 5. Marzolf. 

3878. Lloyd, David P. C., & McIntyre, A. K. 
Transmitter potentiality of homonymous and 
heteronymous monosynaptic reflex connections of 
individual motoneurons. J. gen. Physiol., 1955, 38, 
789-799.—Motoneurons that respond most readily to 
homonymous volleys are not those that respond most 
readily to post-tetanically potentiated heteronymous 
volleys. Each motoneuron exhibits a distinct asym- 
metry in transmitter potentiality of homonymous and 
heteronymous monosynaptic reflex connections. The 
range of transmitter potentialities is wide and that of 
heteronymous connections to some motoneurons is 
greater than that of homonymous connections to some 
other motoneurons.—S. S. Marzolf. 

3879. MacLean, Paul D. Hippocampal studies: 
their possible bearing on neuropsychiatry. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1966, 74, 219-220.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

3880. Mering, T. A. Sostoianie uslovnoreflek- 
tornoi deiatel'nosti na zritel'nye razdrazheniia u 
sobak pri povrezhdenii visochnykh dolei. (State 
of reflex activity conditioned to visual stimulation in 
dogs subject to injury of the temporal lobes.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 448-454.—Data 
are adduced to demonstrate the untenability of the view 
of Harlow, Ades, and David to the effect that the 
"greater portion of the temporal lobe fulfills certain 
higher associative visual functions and is not con- 
nected with subcortical centers"—a view which “con- 
tradicts Pavlov's clear and precise statement on the 
absence of associative centers in the cortex."—I. D. 
London. 

3881. Moldaver, Joseph. Fibers and tracts con- 
ducting tinglings of “pins and needles" sensation. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1952, 77, 189-192.—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(7), abs. 16283.) 

3882. Mullins, L. J. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Phosphate exchange in nerve. J. cell. comp. Phy- 
siol., 1954, 44, 77-86.—The uptake of radioactive 
phosphate proceeds in an approximately exponential 
manner in frog sciatic nerve at 20° C. in the presence 
of oxygen. When nerve metabolism is reduced, phos- 
phate uptake is negligible. Also, 60 per second elec- 
trical stimulation of nerve decreases the uptake of 
phosphate but the same stimulation applied when the 
nerve had accumulated phosphate showed no change 
in phosphate uptake.—4. C. Goldstein. 
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3883. Nagai, Seigo. (Hokkaido U., Sapporo, 
Japan.) Studies on the potential gradient in the 
brain during the passage of electric current. Folia 
psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 177-178.—Abstract. 


3884. Orbach, J. (Yerkes Labs, Orange Park, 
Fla.) Nonvisual functioning of occipital cortex 
in the monkey. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1955, 
41, 264—267.—Removal of striate cortex had no effect 
on simple nonvisual tasks and on a stylus maze learned 
in darkness. Bilateral lesion did result in a reversible 
deterioration of locomotor maze performance. Uni- 
lateral lesion had no effect.—M. M. Berkun. 


3885. Orbeli, L. A. Problema tormozheniia. 
(Problem of inhibition.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(2), 145-156.— The historical contributions of 
Russian physiologists to the problem of inhibition are 
reviewed in an article introducing several papers de- 
voted to the subject.—/. D. London. 


3886. Ostow, Mortimer. (Beth Israel and Mount 
Sinai Hosp. New York.) Psychic contents and 
processes of the brain. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 
398-406.— The thesis is developed, with cybernetics as 
à model, that "for its more elementary functions the 
central nervous system function may use a digital 
type of computation , . . the data cannot possibly 
reach consciousness because they are used in an 
automatic fashion. . . . However, for the purpose of 
determining behavior, the brain attempts to predict 
the outcome of any given course of procedure by 
means of analogic types of calculation. This com- 
puter comprises the whole of the psyche, while con- 
Sciousness is essentially the point at which the re- 
sults of the computation are read." The psychic 
contents of the brain and their processes are then de- 
veloped by frequent reference to psychoanalytic 
thought.—L. А. Pennington. 


3887. Palladine, A. V. (Institute of Biochemistry, 
Acad. Sci. Ukr. SSR, Kiev.) Le metabolisme du 
cerveau dans l'excitation et l'inhibition de l'activité 
nerveuse supérieure. (The cerebral metabolism in 
the excitation and inhibition of the higher nervous ac- 
tivity.) Raison, 1953, No. 7, 99-104.—"The bio- 
chemical data which we have obtained show that ac- 
tually the cerebral metabolism is not suspended during 
the narcotic sleep, is not extinguished. It is, on the 
contrary, active: the activtiy of certain ferments in- 
creases and, at the same time, the rate of nucleic acids 
diminishes, the expenditures of hydrocarbons fall. 
Tt may be then thought that during the sleep the 
processes of synthesis prevail over the processes of 
disintegration, and that determines the reestablishment 
of the working capacity of the brain,’—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

3888. Penfield, Wilder. са U., Montreal, 
Can.) The twenty-ninth audsley lecture: The 
role of the temporal cortex in certain psychical 
phenomena. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 451-465 
Electrical stimulation of the cortex of the temporal 
lobe may activate psychical responses which are ex- 
periential if concerned with the reexperiencing of 
earlier happenings and interpretive if alterations of 
interpretations of current experience. These result 
chiefly from stimulation of that portion of the lobe 
that is hidden within the Sylvian fissure. Temporal 

lobe seizures may activate similar states—psychical 
hallucination such as flash-back feelings or psychical 
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illusions, such as déja vu phenomena, or an amnesic 
seizure-psychomotor confusion—W. L, Wilkins. 

3889. Popov, Catherine. Elaboration des rela- 
tions corticales: le foyer d’excitation supplémen- 
taire. (Elaboration of cortical relations: the center 
of supplementary excitation.) С. А. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
1955, 240, 1929-1931—“The increase in visual ex- 
citation (luminous sensation) due to sound makes it 
possible to assume the existence of a secondary center 
of supplementary excitation. Based on our research, 
this center, once apparent, is progressively stabilized 
due to repetitions of the combined stimuli; or disap- 
pears quite completely, thus making apparent the ex- 
tinction of conditioning."—R. W. Burnham. 

3890. Purpura, Dominick P. (College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York.) Further analysis 
of evoked "secondary discharge"; a study in 
reticulo-cortical relations. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 
18, 246-260.—" Simultaneous recordings of the saphe- 
nous compound action potential and evoked cortical 
potentials indicate that the primary and secondary dis- 
charges are produced by stimulation of the same fibers, 
ie., alpha-beta group. Mapping of the evoked sec- 
ondary discharges reveals a distinct pattern character- 
ized by predominantly positive potentials maximal bi- 
laterally in the anterior lateral gyrus of the cat anes- 
thetized with pentobarbital sodium. This pattern is 
independent of the peripheral afferent source... . 
Stimulation of the medial brain stem reticular forma- 
tion from the level of the inferior colliculus to the 
posterior hypothalamus reproduces all the features of 
the secondary discharge that are obtainable with 
peripheral stimulation. It is concluded that the as- 
cending medial reticular system represents the com- 
mon multi-synaptic relay station for the secondary 
discharge.” 35 references.—P. Ratoosh. 

3891. Rinaldi, Franco, & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Galesburg (IU) St. Res. Hosp.) Frenquel cor- 
rects certain cerebral electrographic changes. Sci- 
ence, 1955, 122, 198-199._LSD-25 and mescaline in- 
duce hallucinations and changes in the electrical ac- 
tivity of the brain, as well as other psychological and 
somatic phenomena, in both experimental animals and 
human beings, Alpha-4-piperidyl benzhydrol hydro- 
chloride (frenquel) was administered intravenously in 
doses between 8 and 24 mg/kg to ten rabbits that had 
received amounts of LSD-25 or of mescaline sufficient 
to produce characteristic changes in the cerebral elec- 
trical activity of the animals. Within *. .. 2 to 10 
min after the administration of alpha-4-piperidyl 
benzhydral hydrochloride, the normal pattern of brain 
activity was restored. . . "-—S. J. Lachman. 


3892. Rousinov, V. $. (Institute of the Higher 
Nervous Activity, Acad. Sci. USSR, Moscow.) 
Analyse électrophysiologique de la fonction de 
fermeture dans le cortex cérébral en présence d'un 
foyer dominant. (The electrophysiological analysis 
of the function of Closing in the cerebral cortex in 
the presence of а dominant focus.) Raison, 1953, 
No. 7, 85-89 —The aim of this paper is to analyse 
electrophysiologically the function of forming con- 
ditioned connections in the cerebral cortex of a rabbit 
in the Presence of a stable dominant focus of excita- 
tion. According to the author’s electrophysiological 
Investigations, the interneural connections manifest 
themselves as а local diffusing excitation, as spread- 


Ing waves of excitation, and as prolonged stationary 
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influence at a distance which appear in the electro- 
graphic picture as slow outspread waves the poten- 
tials of which are of electrotonic character. This 
third type of the functional interneural connections 
has major significance for the function of the closing 
and is experimentally confirmed—M. Choynowski. 


3893. Sakata, Kazuki; Matsunaga, Morio, & 
Ochi, Yukio. (Kyoto U. Sch. Med., Japan.) Ona 
state of impaired consciousness lacking slow 
waves in EEG. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 
182-184.— Abstract. 


3894. Schneider, Richard C., & Crosby, Eliza- 
beth C. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Stimulation 
of "second" motor areas in the macaque temporal 
lobe. Neurology, 1954, 4, 612-622—An additional 
motor area in the tip of the temporal lobe, in the 
superior and middle temporal gyri, and in the lateral 
and basal portions of the inferior temporal gyrus is 
described. Stimulation evokes ipsilateral facial move- 
ment, which may be combined with shoulder and arm 
movements. There is some evidence that the arm and 
leg movements may be obtained independently of the 
facial movements farther back in the temporal lobe.— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

3895. Segundo, J. P., Naquet, R., & Buser, P. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Effects of cortical 
stimulation on electrocortical activity in monkeys. 
J. Neurophysiol, 1955, 18, 236-245.—"Repetitive 
stimulation was applied to the cerebral cortex of the 
monkey, Electrocortical and behavioral manifestations 
of arousal could be induced by appropriate subcon- 
vulsive excitation of certain cortical areas but not of 
others. . . . The most consistently effective regions 
comprised the superior temporal gyrus, the temporal 
tip and the cingulate gyrus. . . . These positive areas 
responded to the same optimal frequencies and ex- 
hibited a similar susceptibility to noxious or anes- 
thetic agents." 23 references.—P. Ratoosh. 


3896. Shkol'nik-IArros, E. G. К morfologii 
zritel’nogo analizatora. (On the morphology of the 
visual analyzer.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(2), 289-303.—The visual analyzers of the hedge- 
hog, rabbit, and dog are subjected to a comparative 
morphological analysis. Histological data permit one 
to surmise that "higher analysis and synthesis of 
Specific visual stimulations are accomplished in cen- 
tral territory, in area striata. However, new rela- 
tionships, appearing in man in connection with the 
development of the second signal system, involve an 
[increased] complexity not only in this part, but also 
in the surrounding fields, which [thereby] guarantee 
unlimited possibilities for the formation of new reflex 
pos, new connections between the analyzers."—1. D. 

ondon. 


3897. Shminka, С. А. Otsenka bioélektricheskoi 
aktivnosti kory bol'shikh polusharii golovnogo 
mozga cheloveka v otnoshenii protsessov vozbuzh- 
deniia i tormozheniia. (Evaluation of the bioelec- 
trical activity of the cerebral cortex in man in rela- 
tion to the process of excitation and inhibition.) ZA. 
Vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 882-888.—When 
the "peripheral analyzers" are stimulated, the meas- 
ured bioelectric activity reflects the process of in- 
hibition in the zones adjacent to the excited center. 
The beta-rhythm does not reflect to the required de- 
Stee the active state of the brain. The alpha and 
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delta waves are the basic indices of cortical function. 
The measure of the functional state of the brain is 
not frequency variations, but the summated bioelectric 
effect which may be measured planimetrically or by 
means of an automatic integrator—I. D. London. 

3898. Smirnov, С. D. (Institute of Animal Mor- 
phology, Acad. Sci. USSR, Moscow.) La mobilité 
des processus nerveux dans les parties centrales 
et péripheriques de l'analyseur visuel. (The mo- 
bility of nervous processes in the central and pe- 
ripheral parts of the visual analyser.) Raison, 1953, 
No. 7, 91-98.—The author describes in detail his 
investigations on the mobility of excitation in the 
visual analyser of frogs and rabbits. “The visual 
result of the action on the central nervous system of 
rhythmic discharges in groups of nervous impulses 
depends in great measure on the lability of nervous 
processes in various links of different analysers. 
The strength and quality of the perception of stimula- 
tion depend on this lability which has formed his- 
torically in the course of the more and more perfect 
adaptation of animals to the surrounding environment 
which realizes during the development of the organ- 
ism."—M. Choynowski. 

3899. Suda, Isamu & Kito, Kyoko. (Kobe Med. 
Sch., Japan.) The origin and nature of the spike 
formation in the EEG. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 
1954, 8, 169-170.—Abstract. 

3900. Suwa, Nozomi; Wada, Juhn, & Furuya, 
Osamu. (Hokkaido U. Sch. Med., Japan.) On the 
neural mechanism for the spread of convulsive 
impulse. Interrelation between cortico-subcortical 
structures and cerebellar structures in that con- 
nection. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 167.— 
Abstract. 

3901. Tunturi, A. R. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Ef- 
fects of lesions of the auditory and adjacent cortex 
on conditioned reflexes. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
181, 225-229.—Seven dogs were conditioned to dis- 
criminate between different pure tones and tactile 
stimuli following which the auditory and adjacent 
cortex was ablated. No permanent effect on condi- 
tioned leg responses to sound and tactile stimuli was 
observed after bilateral removal of the suprasylvian 
gyrus. Bilateral removal of the anterior, middle and 
posterior ectosylvian areas also resulted in no loss of 
conditioned leg responses for animals trained with a 
different sound for each of four legs and for no leg. 
—J. P. Zubek. 

3902. Usievich, M. A. Rol’ tipov nervnoi sis- 
temy vo vzaimootnosheniiakh mezhdu deiatel'- 
nost'iu vysshikh otdelov tsentral’noi nervnoi sis- 
temy i sostoianiem vnutrennei sredy organizma v 
norme i patologii. (Role of types of nervous system 
in interrelationships between activity of the higher 
divisions of the central nervous system and state of the 
internal environment of the organism in normal and 
pathological conditions.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(3), 313-323.—Éxperimental data are adduced 
relating the Pavlovian types of nervous system and 
internal state to conditioned modifications of blood 
pressure, stomach contractions, еїс.—/. D. London. 

3903. Vasilevskii, V. M., & Mart'ianova, E. P. 
О sostoianii korkovogo Копіѕа dvigatel’nogo 
analizatora pri obrazovanii vremennykh sviazei. 
(On the state of the cortical terminus of the motor 
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analyzer in the formation of temporary [conditioned] 
Wecker Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 
889-902.—Experimental data confirm the fact that 
there is a “certain dependence of the electroencephalo- 
graphic structure on the level of lability of the cortical 
tissue which, in its turn, is determined by the move- 

- ment of the excitatory and inhibitory processes in the 
cortex of the brain,”—/. D. London. 

3904. Voitkevich, A. А„ & Gordina, S. М. О 
korkovoi reguliatsii funktsii shchitovidnoi zhelezy. 
(On cortical regulation of the function of the thyroid 
gland.) Zh. oyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 439— 
447.—By means of conditioned-reflex technique one 
can directly demonstrate in white rats the "cortical 
regulation of the function of the thyroid gland."— 
1. D. London. 


3905. Voronine, L. G. (Pavlov Institute of Physi- 
ology, Acad. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) L'évolution 
des propriétés des processus nerveux. (The evolu- 
tion of the properties of nervous processes.) Raison, 
1953, No. 7, 39-44.—The author reviews the results 
of his investigations on various animals and concludes 
that "the presented facts speak in favor of a develop- 
ment of mechanisms of analysis and synthesis of the 
nervous system in the course of phylogenesis. ‘The 
more developed is the nervous system, the easier 
preserve in it the traces of excitations, the easier 
realise their combinations with the present excita- 
tions, and consequently, the possibility to form con- 
ditioned connections positive and inhibitory more and 
more complex and strong."—M. Choynowski. 


3906. Weiss, Bernard. Morrell and Ross's *Cen- 
tral inhibition in cortical conditioned reflexes,” 
А.М.А. Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 171-173.— 
Interpretations presented by Morell and Ross (see 
28: 5371) regarding their assumed demonstration of 
the Pavlovian inhibitory process by way of alpha 
conditioning are questioned and “а more parsimonious 
explanation" offered in terms of "preparatory set."— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3907. Zanchetti, Alberto, & Brookhart, John M. 
(U. Oregon Мей, Sch., Portland.) Measurement of 
electrical responsiveness of cortico-spinal efferents 
in cat and monkey. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 288- 
298.—" Electrical activity evoked in the medullary 
pyramids of cats and monkeys has been recorded fol- 
lowing electrical shocks applied to the motor cortex. 
Under conditions of cortical depression produced by 
anoxia, ischemia and pentobarbital narcosis, the pyra- 
midal responses undergo significant diminution in 
amplitude and area. ... The nature . . . of the varia- 
tions in the dose-response curves indicates that al- 
terations . . , of these evoked potentials ... may be 
used as an index of changes of the threshold and 
Sensitivity of cortico-spinal neurons and their asso- 
ciated interneurons.”—P. Ratoosh, 


(See also abstracts 3688, 3703, 3711, 3910, 3971, 
Gan 4163, 4293, 4329, 5025, 5033, 5034, 5049, 
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3908. Anan'ev, В. G. Trud kak vazhneishee 
uslovie razvitiia chuvstvitel'nosti. (Work as the 
most important condition for the development of 
sensitivity.) Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 66-72— 
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After a review of the evidence for sensibilization of 
the various sense organs, the evidence for sensibiliza- 
tion through the "action of work activity" is intro- 
duced and elaborated upon. Practice within the 
framework of one's work activity leads to heightening 
of sensitivity unattainable by practice in the labora- 
tory. In the right handed kinesthetic sensitivity is 
increased through practice more in the right than in 
the left hand, but tactile sensitivity is raised more in 
the left than in the right hand; which facts suggest 
that the right hand has been specialized to handle the 
"instruments of work" and the left had for the “object 
of work.” Marxist psychology requires that “man 
as a subject of research is inseparable from man as 
a subject of work and socially [useful] work prac- 
tice."—I. D. London. 


3909. Bagby, James Willis, Jr. The relative 
roles of information and action in the genesis of 
a perception. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1269— 
1270.—Abstract. 


3910. Beidler, L. M., Fishman, I. Y., & Hardi- 
man, C. W. (Florida State U., Tallahassee.) 
Species differences in taste responses. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1955, 181, 235-239.— The electrical responses 
of the chorda tympani nerve to chemical stimulation 
of the tongue were recorded in rats, guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, cats, dogs, hamsters, and raccoons, A certain 
amount of spontaneous neural activity was observed 
in the guinea pig, hamster, and dog. This spontane- 
ous activity was moderate in the cat and large in the 
rabbit. The rodents responded well to NaCl com- 
pared to KCl whereas the opposite was true with the 
carnivores. Animals of both orders responded well 
to NH,Cl. The hamster and guinea pig were easily 
stimulated with sucrose whereas the cat was not— 
J. P. Zubek. 


3911. Bhatti, Iftikhar Hamid, (Government Coll., 
Lahore, Pakistan.) On the cutaneous sense organs 
of a common siluroid fish, Rita rita Hamilton. 
Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. 
ПІ, 66-67.—Abstract. 


3912. Buchtal, Fritz. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
The effect of acetylcholine-like substances on sen- 
Sory receptors. Pharmacol. Rev., 1954, 6, 97-98.— 
(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(7), abs 16261.) 


3913. Cohen, Louis D., Kipnis, David; Kunkle, 
E. Charles, & Kubzansky, Philip E. (Duke U., 
Durham, N. C.) Observations of a person with 
congenital insensitivity to pain. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 333-338 —ÀA report of the physio- 
logical and PSychological observations of a 19-year- 
old college girl of superior intelligence who is 
congenitally insensitive to pain is presented. No un- 
usual findings are noted on physical examination ex- 
Cept insensitivity to pain and mild impairment of 
Several other sefisory modalities. Noteworthy was 
the S's generally flat emotional response to interview, 
her limited sensitivity in the Rorschach, and her ex- 
tremely articulate and elaborate Sensitivity to sensory 
qualities revealed in her written and verbal descrip- 
у о of insensitivity to pain for 

al psychological functioni i em 
o p g ning are considered. 
3914. Elithorn, Alick, & Lawrence, Catherine. 
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Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 116-127.—"The ob- 
servation that the response to the second of two 
stimuli is delayed if a response has to be made to the 
first has led to the development of a theory of a cen- 
tral refractory state during which incoming stimuli 
cannot be elaborated.” In this experiment the two 
stimulus-response (clusters of neon lights and cor- 
responding reaction time keys) situations were “made 
as independent as possible, and under these conditions 
... this theory cannot be maintained in its present 
form. . . . Some interference between the two situa- 
tions may occur but . . . this is not necessarily maxi- 
mal immediately after the presentation of the first 
stimulus."—1M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3915. Foster, Dean; Pratt, Cornelia, & Schwartz, 
Noel (U. S. Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J.) Varia- 
tion in flavor judgments in a group situation. 
Food Res., 1955, 20, 539-544.—The hypothesis was 
tested that subjects’ judgments in a round-table situa- 
tion would be influenced by the responses of other 
panel members. Pairs of samples were tested by 
subjects working independently to establish differ- 
ences in saltiness, sweetness, or preference. The same 
pairs were then tested in a situation where the sub- 
jects were seated together at a table, samples were 
identically coded, and judgments were reported ver- 
bally. In the latter situation there was frequently a 
marked tendency for the panel result to shift in the 
direction of the first judgment announced even when 
this opposed the result of the independent test. Shift- 
ing was more evident when samples were identical. 
—D. R. Peryam. 

3916. Gridgeman, N. T. (National Research 
Labs., Ottawa, Can.) Taste comparisons: two sam- 
ples or three? Food Tech., 1955, 9, 148-150.—3 
experimental designs for detecting small differences 
in flavor—(1) paired test (which of two samples has 
a specified characteristic?), (2) duo-trio test (which 
of two unknown samples is identical with a given 
standard?), and (3) triangle test (which of three un- 
known samples is odd?)—were compared for rela- 
tive power, power being defined as the probability of 
rejecting a false null hypothesis at some predeter- 
mined significance level. Discrimination was sig- 
nificantly better using the paired than either of the 3- 
sample methods. Theory is discussed and power 
curves are developed showing that the paired and 
triangle methods are approximately equal in efficiency 
and that both are superior to the duo-trio—D. R. 
Peryam. 


3917. Hodgson, E. S. (Columbia U., New York.), 
Lettvin, J. Y., & Roeder, K. D. Physiology of a 
Primary chemoreceptor unit. Science, 1955, 122, 
417-418.—"Chemoreceptor cells of insects have spe- 
cial advantages for experimental work їп... sensory 
Physiology." А method is described for “. . . re- 
cording potential changes between the small localized 
Sensory surface in the tip of the chemosensory hair 
and the body of the animal . . .” which has “. 
Proved to be convenient and reproducible, and may 
have applications to other organisms and other sense 
organs.” A diagram of an experimental chemo- 
Sensory preparation and a record of response to 
Stimulation are presented—S. J. Lachman. 


3918. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) A comparison of the methods of olfactory 
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stimulation: blasting vs. sniffing. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 68, 486-488.— Thresholds determined by 
these two procedures differ. Apparently more meth- 
odological work is required before the same meaning 
can be given to data gathered by these two methods. 
—R. H. Waters. 

3919. Kramer, Clyde Young. (Va. Agric. Exper. 
Sta., Blacksburg.) А method of choosing judges 
for a sensory experiment. Food Res., 1955, 20, 452- 
496.—Pairs of identical samples are used to construct 
a set where the flavor differences between members 
of the set represent the task for which the judges are 
being selected. Potential judges attempt to match the 
duplicates. Each judge's performance is evaluated 
in terms of its chance probability, using a method 
described by D. W. Chapman (see 8: 4313). In- 
dividuals can then be selected to form a panel whose 
average performance is at any predetermined level. 
Tables of probabilities are given.—D. R. Peryam. 

3920. Kruger, Lawrence; Feldzamen, Alvin N., 
& Miles, Walter R. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Comparative olfactory intensities of the aliphatic 
alcohols in man. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 386- 
395.— The intensities of 10 such alcohols were de- 
termined in terms of an intensity scale by 3 Ss. The 
findings are analyzed with reference to carbon chain 
length, vapor pressure, infra-red absorption spectra, 
and individual differences.—R. Н. Waters. 

3921. Moncrieff, R. W. (Consulting Laboratory, 
83 St. Pancras, Chichester, Sussex, Eng.) A tech- 
nique for comparing the threshold concentrations 
for olfactory, trigeminal, and ocular irritations. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 128-132.—"A new 
technique is described for comparing the threshold 
concentrations that will produce olfactory, trigeminal, 
and ocular irritation when odorous irritants are ex- 
posed to the nose and eyes. . . . acetic anhydride, 
formaldehyde and triethylamine, first irritated the eye, 
then became perceptible to smell and finally irritated 
the nasal membranes as their concentration was grad- 
ually increased. . . . It was not found possible to 
separate the three sensations when ammonia was the 
odorous irritant, all three seeming to appear and to 
disappear together.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3922. Neubert, A. M., & Carter, G. H. (Fruit 
and Veg. Prod. Lab., Prosser, Wash.) A single- 
sample method for foreign flavor detection. Food 
Tech., 1955, 9, 572-575.—The triangle taste test (3 
samples, 2 alike and 1 different, presented together) 
was found inadequate for detecting off-flavors in 
apples treated with the insecticide demeton, due to 
delay in the appearance of the off-flavor and its per- 
sistence. Improved discrimination was obtained with 
a method where single samples of treated and un- 
treated material were randomly presented at ade- 
quately spaced time intervals. The subjects reported 
merely the presence or absence of the off-flavor.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

3923. Rabe, Ausma. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Individual differences in orientation in perceptual 
and cognitive tasks. Camad. J. Psychol, 1955, 9, 
149—154.— The consistency with which individual re- 
actions of 41 university students were part- or whole- 
oriented was studied by means of the intercorrela- 
tions of five perceptual and cognitive tests: Circle 
Size Illusion, Gottschaldt Figures А and B, Minn. 
Paper Formboard, Mooney Closure Test, and Addi- 
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tion of Numbers Series. The more complex рег- 
ceptual tests had the highest intercorrelations. What 
has been called “part-whole orientation” may be re- 
lated to Thurstone’s two factors of closure—R. 
Davidon. 

3924. Sokolov, E. N. Vysshaia nervnaia deiatel’- 
nosti i problema vospriiatiia. (Higher nervous ac- 
tivity and the problem of perception.) | op. Psikhol., 
1955, 1(1), 58-65.—(See 30: 2101(a).) 

3925. Szasz, Thomas S. The nature of pain. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol Psychiat., 1955, 74, 174-181.— 
The nature of pain, clinically viewed, includes philo- 
sophical, semantic, psychiatric, and biological refer- 
ence frames. Pain can be distinguished "at 3 levels 
of symbolization, arranged in a hierarchy of increas- 
ing complexity" each of which is illustrated by ma- 
terial summarized from psychotherapy interviews.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3926. v. Békésy, G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Human skin perception of traveling waves 
similar to those on the cochlea. J, acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 830-841.—The behavior of a dy- 
namic dimensional model of the cochlea to transient 
and to long duration tonal stimuli is examined. Note- 
worthy is the high degree of place localization possi- 
ble with transient auditory stimuli. The behavior 
of the model is further examined with the arm of a 
subject placed across the model to provide a crude 
spatial analyzer. Extremely sharp localizations are 
perceived despite a wide distribution of excitation 
over the skin. The perception of vibration frequency 
and place of localization are compared on the cochlea 
model, and it is shown that observations of place are 
more acute. The basic neurology of the tactical and 
auditory systems is discussed and related to the ex- 
perimental observations, especially with reference to 
the localization of outside space.—7. Pollack. 

3927. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.) Time 
error in tactile size judgment after penetrating 
brain injury. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
320-323.—Size estimation as a function of inter- 
polated time between presentation of identical stimuli 
to affected hand, normal hand or with bilateral presen- 
tation (standard to one hand, variable to the other) 
was determined for human subjects with central or 
peripheral nerve injury, and with and without sensory 
involvement of the hand. Interpolated time intervals 
ranged from 0.1 sec. to 5 sec. For all groups and 
conditions the time error was negative for the bi- 
lateral condition, while for either affected or unaf- 
fected hand alone, the longer intervals produced more 
negative time errors. Only one difference between 
groups divided as to cortical area of injury was ob- 
served, The frontal lobe injury group had a sig- 
nificant time error for the bilateral condition but not 
pr p unilateral condition.—L, I. O'Kelly. 

928. Woolman, Myron. The effect of va їп 
the number of choices in the identification ege Р 
similar stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1266- 
1267.— Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4191, 4207, 5359, 5374, 
5381, 5397) 
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3929, Alluisi, Earl Arthur. Measured visual 
acuity as a function of phenomenal size. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1124.— Abstract. 
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3930. Aslam, M. (Government Coll, Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Some experiences of ‘depth’ in coloured 
surfaces. Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 
1952, Pt. III, 110—Abstract. 

3931. Beck, Jacob, & Gibson, James J. (Cornell 
U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Тһе relation of apparent shape 
to apparent slant in the perception of objects. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 125-133.—'*. . . a reduced 
retinal shape without stimulation for the slant of the 
surface can induce a whole family of apparent shapes 
and does not necessarily determine the perpendicular 
cross-sectional member of the family . . . an illusory 
slant can induce an illusory shape. The phenomenal 
slant of such an object will tend to be that of the 
textured background surface, whatever its physical 
slant may be.” The results were discussed in terms 
of a linkage between shape and slant within a family 
of shape-slants.—J. Arbit. 

3932. Billard, Paul.  Seuils différentiels de 
chromaticité dans la direction de la primaire bleue 
d'un système de synthèse trichrome. (Chroma- 
ticity differential thresholds in the direction of the 
primary blue in a trichromatic mixture system.) Rev. 
Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1955, 34, 371-405.—4 modi- 
fied psychophysical method of limits was used to 
determine chromaticity difference thresholds for a 
limited number of colors ranging along the blue axis 
in color space. Effects of luminance and size of the 
test field were investigated, as well as variations in 
color and luminance of peripherally stimulated areas. 
Results are compared to others in the literature.— 
К. W. Burnham. 

3933. Bressou, Clément. Évaluation du champ 
visuel binoculaire des bovins domestiques (Bos 
taurus L.). (Evaluation of the binocular visual field 
of domestic cattle (Bos taurus L.).) C. R. Acad. 
Sci., Paris, 1955, 241, 639-641.—Anterior binocular 
vision in cattle was found to begin at the nasal limit 
of the chamfron and to extent for an angle of about 
78°. Posterior binocular vision is not found in cattle. 
—R. W. Burnham. 

„3934. Bressou, Clément. Évaluation du champ 
visuel monoculaire des bovins domestiques (Bos 
taurus L.). (Evaluation of the monocular visual 
field of domestic cattle (Bos taurus L.).) С.К. Acad. 
Sci., Paris, 1955, 241, 615-616.—The monocular visual 
field was measured in cattle by the Rochon-Duvig- 
neaud method of transscleral images. The average 
value for maximum width was 205? of which 100* 
were on the nasal side and 105? on the temporal side 
of the eye.—R. W. Burnham. 

3935. Brown, Kenneth T. 
Center, Dayton, 0.) 
dynamic ambiguous 


(Wright Air Dew. 
Rate of apparent change in a 
піс ar figure as a function of ob- 
Servation-time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 358- 
371.—A method for measuring rate of apparent 
change (RAC) in an ambiguous figure as related to 
Observation-time is described. With this method 
RAC follows a negatively accelerated course, is 
nearly identical for either eye, although it differs 
from 5 to S. The results are consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that RAC and figural after-effects reflect 
the same physiological process.—R. Н. Waters. 
3936. Bruell, Jan Н. & Albee, George W. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, О.) Notes toward 
a motor theory of visual egocentric localization. 
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Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 391-399.— The relationships 
between visual egocentric localization and involuntary 
and voluntary oculomotor innervation are described 
more precisely than previously. Two hypotheses are 
derived to account for the perception of direction and 
for some phenomena of egocentric apparent move- 
ment. Predictions from the hypotheses are compared 
with empirical data and found tenable for a variety of 
perceptual experiences. 23 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

3937. Chow, Kao Liang, & Nissen, Henry W. 
(Yerkes Lab. Primate Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) In- 
terocular transfer of learning in visually naive and 
experienced infant chimpanzees. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 229—-237.—Two chimpanzees al- 
lowed normal binocular patterned-light experience 
readily learned a vertical-horizontal striation dis- 
crimination monocularly, and showed immediate high 
transfer of the discrimination to the other eye. One 
chimpanzee reared in darkness, but given short daily 
exposures of each eye alternately to patterned light, 
learned a striation discrimination with one eye and a 
red-blue discrimination with the other; both habits 
transferred readily to the unpracticed eye. Three 
chimpanzees reared in darkness had one eye exposed 
to patterned stimulation and one eye to diffuse light 
for 1.5 hours daily. They were then trained on dis- 
criminations monocularly, some with the previously 
pattern-exposed, eye, some with the diffuse light- 
exposed eye. In none of these instances was there 
immediate interocular transfer, although relearning 
showed much saving.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

3938. Christensen, H. Observationen und Re- 
flektionen über das binokulare Tiefensehen. (Ob- 
servations and reflections on binocular depth percep- 
tion.) Acta Ophthalmol., 1955, 33, 16/-204.—An 
explanation for depth perception is offered which al- 
lows for monocular cues and is compatible with 
anatomical evidence from the optic tracts and with 
the “Cerebral Cyclopean Eye" theory of Polyak.— 
M. M. Berkun. 

3939. Clausen, Johs. Visual sensations (phos- 

phenes) produced by AC sine wave stimulation. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 94, 101 p.—Litera- 
ture on phosphenes was reviewed and 14 experiments 
were performed. Findings agreed with the literature. 
9 new findings were presented. “Fusion of phos- 
phenes does not occur when an alternating stimulat- 
ing current is employed, since AC polarity reversals 
would facilitate or augment the natural reversals of 
electric charges on nerve membranes necessary for 
initiating and propagating nerve impulses, whereas 
DC unipolarity favors refractory phase prolongation. 
The slower rate for phosphene flickering as compared 
with intermittent light . . . may be sought in the cir- 
cumstance that polarity reversals of the stimulating 
current tend to make all the nerve fibers discharge at 
the same time, whereas with intermittent light the 
fibers would take turns in responding to alternating 
light flashes. The perceived rate of flickering phos- 
phenes is determined at sites centrally located." 102- 
item bibliography.—D. Prager. 
_ 3940. Cornsweet, Tom Norman. A determina- 
tion of the stimuli for involuntary drifts and sac- 
Cadic eye movements. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1446.—Abstract. 

3941. Davidson, Hugh R. & Hanlon, J. J. 
(Davidson and Hemmendinger, Easton, Pa.) Use 
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of charts for rapid calculation of color difference. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 617-620.—“‘Color differ- 
ence calculations based on the MacAdam visual sensi- 
tivity ellipses have been found by several workers 
to correlate with visual observations as well as or 
better than do calculations based on other data. In 
the past, however, these calculations have been rather 
cumbersome so that their application has been re- 
stricted. In this paper we describe a series of charts, 
derived from the MacAdam ellipses, which may be 
used to greatly simplify and speed the calculations.” 
—F. Ratliff. 

3942. Diamond, A. Leonard. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Foveal simultaneous contrast as a 
function of inducing-field area. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 144-152, Using a binocular matching tech- 
nique the apparent brightness of a 33’ test-field square 
was studied as a function of the area and luminance 
of an inducing-field square. “. . . test-field apparent 
brightness decreases as the area of the inducing field 
increases, but only for inducing-field luminance equal 
to or greater than the test-field luminance.” A satis- 
factory fit is obtained for the data of this study and 
an equation expressing the relation between test-field , 
apparent brightness and inducing-field luminance and 
area.—J. Arbit. 

3943. Diamond, A. Leonard, & Gilinsky, Al- 
berta S. (Columbia U., New York.) Dark-adapta- 
tion luminance thresholds for the resolution of 
detail following different durations of light adapta- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 134-143.—“Dark- 
adaptation curves representing three levels of visual 
acuity have been determined following preadaptation 
for from 1 sec. to 10 min. to a constant luminance of 
1000 ml. At all acuity levels the initial thresholds 
rise, and the speed of dark adaptation decreases as 
duration of preadapting light increases from 1 sec. to 
approximately 5 min.” The effect becomes progres- 
sively reduced as time in the dark increases.—J. Arbit. 

3944. Diamond, A. L., Scheible, H., Schwartz, 
E., & Young, R. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) 
A comparison of psychophysical methods in the 
investigation of foveal simultaneous brightness 
contrast. J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 171-174.— 
Utilizing the methods of constant stimuli, adjustment 
and limits found “no difference in the characteristic 
shape of the contrast curve for the different methods. 
The methods of adjustment and limits were equally 
good in terms of reliability and convenience, whereas 
the method of constant stimuli was much more 
fatiguing for both S and E and took about twice as 
much time for the same amount of data obtained with 
the other two methods."—J. Arbit. ; 

3945. Dusek, E. Ralph; Teichner, Warren H., & 
Kobrick, John L. (QM Res. & Dev. Center, Natick, 
Mass.) The effects of the angular relationships 
between the observer and the base-surround on 
relative depth-discrimination. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 438-443.—Four Ss were tested for depth- 
discrimination with a modified Howard-Dolman ap- 
paratus. Findings indicate that linear threshold of 
equality decreases as a function of the frontal slope of 
the base-surround, as a function of height of eye 
level, and increases with viewing distance.—R. H. 
Waters. evel 

3946. Edwards, Austin 8. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Effect of color on visual depth perception. J. gen. 
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Psychol., 1955, 52, 331—333.—Four series of experi- 
ments were run with different intensities of light. 
The instrument was a modified Howard-Dolman 
depth perception apparatus. The results did not cor- 
roborate the theory that colors in themselves have 
the quality of depth. On the other hand, training and 
associations may lead to the "seeing" of some colors 
as near and others as far, and may therefore provide 
for effective use of color in art for the suggestion of 
depth.—M. J. Stanford. 

3947. Eisdorfer, Carl. A comparison of two 
methods for the determination of visual recogni- 
tion thresholds. Psychol. Newslir. NYU, 1955, 
6(2), 39-47—An experiment designed to compare 
two methods for the determination of visual recog- 
nition threshold, and to retest the Postman, Bruner 
and McGinnies hypotheses concerning the role of 
personal values in perception. 24 subjects were pre- 
sented with word stimuli tachistoscopically and at 
varying brightness levels to obtain visual thresholds. 
Systematic correlation between the two methods was 
not found; neither method showed a value-based pat- 
terning of thresholds. 32-item bibliography.—D. 5. 
Leeds. 

3948. Eriksen, Charles W., & Hake, Harold W. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Multidimen- 
sional stimulus differences and accuracy of dis- 
crimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 153-160.— 
Determined discrimination accuracy using the method 


of absolute judgment for a series of stimuli varying. 


along the single dimensions of size, hue and bright- 
ness. ‘These measures were compared with measures 
obtained when the stimuli varied on several dimen- 
sions simultaneously. It was found that discrimina- 
bility for a multidimensional series of stimuli was 
considerably greater than that obtained for any of the 
compounding dimensions used alone. Also showed 
that the discrimination accuracy for a compounded 
series of stimuli could be predicted with reasonable 
accuracy if the discrimination accuracy of the com- 
pounding dimensions is known.—J. Arbit. 

3949. Flamant, Françoise. (U. Paris, France.) 
Étude de la répartition de lumière dans limage 
rétinienne d’une fente, (Study of light distribution 
in the retinal image of a slit.) Rev. Opt. (théor. 
instrum.), 1955, 34, 433-459.—Curves representing 
light distribution in the eye were established by 
photographing the retinal image of a slit whose lumi- 
nous intensity varied from top to bottom over a 
1:1000 range. Results were compared to published 
measures of light diffusion in the eye. Retinal con- 
trast, resolving power, and contrast thresholds were 
computed for various pupil diameters from the light 
distribution curve of the retinal image. Calculated 
values were compared to experimental results obtained 
with Foucault test objects and with black lines— 
R. W. Burnham, 

3950. Focosi, Marcello, & Guzzinati, Gian Carlo. 
The head tilting test in the study of vertical com- 
ponent associated with convergent or divergent 
squint. Ophthalmologica, 1955, 130, 283-294.— With 
the head tilting test, which is described in detail, it 
I$ necessary to determine “if an overaction of the 
inferior oblique muscle must be secondary to a 
paresis of the homolateral superior oblique muscle or 
to an underaction of the superior rectus muscle of 
the fellow eye.” A few cases are reported as success- 
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fully treated surgically. French and German sum- 
maries.—$. Renshaw. 

3951. Gibson, Eleanor J., Bergman, Richard, & 
Purdy, Jean. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) The 
effect of prior training with a scale of distance on 
absolute and relative judgments of distance over 
ground. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 97-105.—". X 
58 who received the pretraining were superior to 
control Ss in both constant and variable error. Ab- 
solute estimation was improved even though Ss were 
not tested in the same field where they were trained, 
the targets were unfamiliar, and the distances varied. 
It was proposed that S learned a scale relating re- 
sponses, in yards, to gradients of stimulation deriving 
from the ground surface.” When S was asked to 
make relative judgments of distance pretraining did 
not lower DL's.—/. Arbit. 


3952. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The relation of perceived size to perceived 
distance: an analysis of Gruber’s data. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 476-480.—An analysis of Gruber’s 
data (see 29: 6678) shows that they actually support, 
rather than deny, the hypothesis that perceived size 
is proportional to perceived distance—R. Н. Waters. 


3953. Graham, Stanley Roy. Histamine toler- 
ance and perceived movement: a study of visually 
perceived movement as related to performance in 
the autokinetic effect and Rorschach movement 
responses measured against histamine tolerance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1202-1203.—Abstract. 


3954. Gregory, R. L. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) A 
note on summation time of the eye indicated by 
signal/noise discrimination. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 7, 147-148.—Summation time or storage 
time if the eye is considered to be an information 
source working into a noisy channel can be shown to 
increase independently of retinal delay, in terms of 
its ability to discriminate a signal masked by random 
noise, under conditions of dark adaptation. The fact 
that increased summation time may be one of the 
neural mechanisms of dark adaptation is discussed.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3955. Heinemann, Eric G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Simultaneous brightness induction 
as a function of inducing- and test-field lumi- 
nances. J. erp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 89-96.—“By 
means of a binocular matching method simultaneous 
brightness induction was studied as a function of 
test- and inducing-field luminances. . . . It was found 
that inducing fields of luminance much lower than 
the test-field luminance slightly enhance the visual 
effect of the test field. Inducing fields of luminance 
almost as great or greater than the test-field lumi- 
nance depress the visual effect of the test field. Possi- 
ble theoretical interpretations of the results and the 
application of the results to the analysis of brightness 
constancy are discussed." 22 references.—J. Arbit. 

3956. Houstoun, R. A. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Theory of color vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
589-592 .—"In the theory described the three variables 
of the Young-Helmholtz theory are replaced by J, s, 
and о, the area, position, and breadth of a probability 
distribution. As far as color mixing is concerned, 
the theory is equivalent to the Young-Helmholtz 
theory. It leads to the result that the spectrum locus 
on the chromaticity diagram should be a parabola and 
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treats the shift from scotopic to photopic vision from 
a new standpoint.” —F. Ratliff. 

3957. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Some 
quantitative aspects of an opponent-colors theory. 
II. Brightness, saturation, and hue in normal and 
dichromatic vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
602-616.—"A quantitative model for an opponent- 
colors theory of vision is presented that is based on 
the CIE color mixture data for the standard observer. 
The model is used to account for spectral brightness, 
saturation, and hue and some of their associated 
psychophysical functions in both normal and dichro- 
matic vision. Special attention is given to an ac- 
count of the Bezold-Brücke hue shift, and to changes 
in saturation and wavelength discrimination with 
changes in stimulus luminance."—7F. Ratliff. 


3958. Ivanoff, Alexandre. (Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris.) Night binocular con- 
vergence and night myopia. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 45, 769-770.—“. . . for luminance lower than 
10- c/m?, the mechanism of night myopia is mainly 
that of binocular night convergence, which would 
increase the curvature of the front face of the crystal- 
line lens. . . ."—F. Ratliff. 

3959. Ivanoff, Alexandre, & Bourdy, Clotilde. 
Au sujet du comportement de la convergence bin- 
oculaire en absence de point de fixation. (On the 
subject of the behavior of binocular convergence in 
the absence of a fixation point.) C. R. Acad. Sci., 
Paris, 1955, 241, 103-105—‘When the visual field 
presents no detail capable of exciting accommodation 
and the fusion reflex, the observer shows a binocular 
convergence substantially equal to his nocturnal bin- 
ocular convergence."—R. W. Burnham. 


3960. Johnson, Laverne C. & Stern, John A. 
(Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) Ri- 
gidity on the Rorschach and response to inter- 
mittent photic stimulation. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 311-317.— This study shows “. . . that in- 
dividuals who respond in a perceptually rigid manner 
in one perceptual task will respond in a like manner 
to a different perceptual situation. The one factor 
which both tasks have in common is that they are 
ambiguous perceptual situations.” 18 references — 
A. J. Bachrach. 


3961. Kalmus, Н. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) The 
familial distribution of congenital tritanopia, with 
some remarks on some similar conditions. Ann. 
hum. Genet., 1955, 20, 39-56.—Tritanopia was studied 
in 47 affected persons, of whom 22 were propositi and 

9 relatives of propositi. Various tests used for 
diagnosis of tritanopia are described and evaluated. 
Familial incidence suggests that the bulk of congenital 
tritanopia is caused by one or several autosomal 
lominant genes, with somewhat imperfect manifesta- 
боп, On a single-gene hypothesis, occurrence of the 
gene in England is calculated at about 1 in 20,000. 
26 references—S. M. Schoonover. 

3962. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith, & Pratt, Cornelia 

(USN Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) The 

ect of refractive error on acuity through bin- 
oculars. USN Submar. Base Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1954, 13(6), 11 p.—^The acuity of individuals with 
varying types of refractive error was measured by a 
liminal method using various dioptric settings in the 
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binoculars.” Using optimum settings, comparison 
was made of men who did and did not have unaided 
acuity of 20/20. “Individuals whose unaided acuity 
was poor, due to simple spherical errors, performed 
as well with binoculars as those whose unaided acuity 
was 20/20. Type of refractive error was shown to 
give more adequate prediction of the individuals who 
perform well with binoculars than does the 20/20 
standard. . . . Astigmatism of less than one-half 
diopter did not impair acuity under any of the con- 
ditions tested, but larger amounts had a marked ef- 
fect."—B. Kutner. 


3963. Kragh, Ulf. The actual-genetic model of 
perception-personality: an experimental study 
with non-clinical and clinical groups. Lund: 
Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1955. 394 p. 
40 Kr. (Stud. psychol. paedog. Ser. Altera. Invest. 
VII.)—“In the actual-genetic model of perception- 
personality, the concept of personality is defined by 
its relation to perception in terms of the operations of 
construction and reconstruction, and by its relation to 
the operational present, both defining members being 
considered of equal importance for the experimental 
approach to personality." Following a discussion of 
Aktualgenese concepts of perception, the author re- 
ports in detail on 3 groups—normal students, com- 
pulsion-neurotics, and orphans. The perceptual tasks 
were: after image size after repeated exposure, and 
tachistoscopic exposure of line drawings, face photo- 
graphs, and TAT pictures. The time of exposure in- 
creased until S gave a clear report; the preceding ex- 
periences apparently influenced the final perception. 
Also, the preliminary and final perceptions as re- 
ported were related to past experience and clinical 
group. Detailed protocols of 7 cases, tables of data 
and descriptions of apparatus and methods. 137-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3964. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden.) Influence of frame size on apparent 
length of a line. J. exp. Psychol. 1955, 50, 168- 
170.—"The phenomenal length of the line is a 
logarithmic function of the area and the side of the 
square-shaped frame. Observations made during the 
course of the experiments indicate that in the line- 
frame articulation the frame influences the line not 
only in a horizontal direction but also probably in a 
vertical direction."—J. Arbit. 

3965. Langdon, J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The per- 
ception of three-dimensional solids. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 7, 133-146.—A specially constructed 
“solid” was “. . . made to undergo progressive physi- 
cal changes of shape while being compared, under 
controlled conditions, with various stationary two- 
dimensional projections. . . . results indicate that . . . 
solids possess perceptual properties not shared by 
simple surfaces or representational projections. . . . 
changes in the magnitude and sign of the constant 
errors obtained under certain conditions can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that subjects react to 
the stimulus in terms of some conceptual schema . . . 
involving mental processes other than those of per- 
ception.” 17 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr: 

3966. McFarland, R. A., & Fisher, M. В. (Har- 
vard Sch. Publ. Hith, Boston 15, Mass.) Altera- 
tions in dark adaptation as a function of age. J. 
Geront., 1955, 10, 424-428.—Measurements of the rate 
and level of dark adaptation were made on 188 sub- 
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jects varying in age from 20 to 47 years. The Hecht- 
Schlaer adaptometer was used with an artificial pupil. 
“There is a consistent decline in ability to see at low 
levels of illumination with increasing age under the 
conditions of this experiment. The final level of 
dark adaptation is clearly a function of age. The 
linear correlation between age and final threshold is 
actually so high it may be used to ‘predict’ age 
within narrow limits of error (r =0.89).” The rate 
of adaptation was found to correlate poorly with age 
and was slightly slower for the younger and oldest 
subjects than it was for the intermediate aged sub- 
jects.—J. E. Birren. 


3967. Malrieu, Ph. Quelques problémes de la 
vision des couleurs chez l'enfant. (Some problems 
of color vision in children.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1955, 52, 222-231.—The development of color per- 
ception in the child parallels other aspects of cogni- 
tive development, and can be described as a change 
from stimulus to perceptual object to classification. 
Differential color reactions can be evoked at least by 
the third month. At a preverbal stage, the signifi- 
cance of a color typically associated with need satis- 
faction is learned. In the early verbal stage a single 
colorname may be used correctly, as a function of a 
significant object of that color, while other color 
names are confused. After color names have been 
acquired playful manipulation of colors not associ- 
ated with specific objects leads to color classification. 
13 references.—M. L. Simmel, 

3968. Michaels, David D. (Chicago Coll. Optom., 
Ill.) Some problems of binocular vision. Amer. 
J. Optom. 1955, 32, 449-469.—Some “. . . phenomena 
in the field of binocular vision are discussed in which 
the lack of distinction between objective and sensory 
events has created pseudo-problems." ^ These phe- 
nomena are: sensory fusion, projection, visual direc- 
tion, and visual distance —T. Shipley, 


3969. Newhall, Sidney M. (Eastman Kodak 
Comp., Rochester 4, N. Y.) Width and area 
threshold of discrimination of two colors. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 52, 247-253.—Color thresholds were 
determined with a series of small, two-color (orange- 
magenta) test fields of varied size and elongation. 
Discrimination was found to increase’ with elonga- 
tion of a small constant-width test field up to a 
length-width ratio of around 5. It was without in- 
fluence whether the long dimension of a test field was 
oriented vertically or horizontally. The threshold or 


critical parrowness, was about 10 minutes.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


3970. Pilgrim, Francis J., Schutz, Howard G,& 
Peryam, David R. (QM Food & Container. Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Ill.) Influence of monosodium glu- 
tamate on taste perception. 
310-314.—To test the hypothesis that monosodium 
glutamate (MSG) affects flavor perception by alter- 
ing gustatory acuity, RL’s and DL’s for the basic 
tastes in water solution were measured with and with- 
out a prior mouth rinse with MSG solution and the 
effect of MSG in solutions of the basic tastes on 
subjective intensity was determined. RI/s for sweet 
and sour were increased. DL’s for salt and bitter 
were unchanged. Subjective intensity for salt and 
bitter was increased, but was not changed for sour 
and sweet. The results do not support the hypothesis 
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that MSG acts as a general intensifier of flavor— 
D. R. Peryam. 

3971. Popov, Catherine. Contribution А l'étude 
des fonctions corticales chez l'homme. VI. Inhibi- 
tion externe, étudiée par la méthode électroen- 
céphalographique et la méthode des images con- 
sécutives. (Contribution to the study of cortical 
functions in man. VI. External inhibition, studied 
by the electroencephalographic method and the after- 
image method.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1954, 239, 
1859-1862.— Following suppression of the a wave in 
EEG recordings induced by an unexpected stimulus, 
sound accompanied by two luminous flashes was 
presented several times at 2 to 3 minute intervals. 
It was found that visual after-images under these con- 
ditions were either not reported or were much less 
numerous, of lesser saturation, and slower to appear 
than in a normal conditioning sequence. These re- 
sults are interpreted to represent a prolongation of 
cortical inhibition beyond that represented by sup- 
pression of the с wave.—R. W. Burnham. 


3972. Popov, Catherine. Contribution à l'étude 
du mécanisme d'apparition des images consécu- 
tives. (Contribution to the study of the mechanism 
of the appearance of after-images.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci, Paris, 1955, 241, 335-337.— Because of repeated 
delayed effects which appear in the EEG following 
brief luminous stimulation (during light-sound con- 
ditioning experiments), it is reasoned that condition- 
ing is brought about not only during the time that a 
single luminous stimulus is acting on the visual sys- 
tem, but also during a period of time following that 
stimulation which has a much longer duration.— 
К. W. Burnham. 


3973. Rabideau, Gerald F. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Differences in visual acuity measure- 
ments obtained with different types of targets. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(10), No. 395, 12 p—A 
comparative study of "visual acuity thresholds ob- 
tained by the same measurement method applied to 
several commonly used visual acuity targets." 32 
subjects were presented a series of visual acuity tar- 
gets in varying order for each subject. Using the 
method of constant stimuli, such variable factors as 
distance and light were held constant. The results in 
general indicate that (1) "visual acuity thresholds are 
dependent on test object design and nature of the 
acuity measurement task’; (2) “neither incremental 
conditions, such as Practice, nor decremental ones, 
like fatigue, acted to significantly affect the measure- 
ments obtained with different types of targets”; (3) 
“two or more types of visual acuity were found by 
factor analysis.” 27 references —M, A. Seidenfeld, 

3974. Rasmussen, E. Tranekjaer. On perspec- 
toid distances, Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 297-302.—A 
constancy phenomenon is in conflict with the demand 
for transitivity of the relation of equality and it must 
be presumed that the result always must be a product 
of a functional compromise. “Solid” distances tend 
toward increasing the strength of the paradox.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


3975. Rechtschaffen, Allan (Northwestern U. 


‚ Evanston, lll), & Mednick, Sarnoff A. The auto- 


kinetic word technique. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 346.— The autokinetic effect is utilized to 
explore the minimum limits of Structure necessary to 
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it interpretable responses of a projective nature, 
п experimental situation. Ss were asked to re- 
words written by a small, stationary light source 
presented in a darkened room. All Ss reported words 
g written by the point of light—L. R. Zeitlin. 
Iv 76. Rushton, W. A. H., & Campbell, F. W. 
— Measurement of rhodopsin in the living human 
e. Nature, Lond., 1954, 174, 1096-1097.— (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2901.) 
3977. Sakamaki, R. Neue Ergebnisse über den 
hemismus des Sehvorganges. (New findings on 
“the chemistry of vision.) Wien. klin. Wschr., 1954, 
66, 529-531.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 


3978. Sloan, Louise L., & Naquin, Howard A. 
A quantitative test for determining the visibility 
of the Haidinger brushes: clinical application. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 393-406.—A comparison 
of 136 normal eyes with 241 eyes having ocular dis- 
ease, amblyopia ex anopsia, or congenital anomaly, 
showed inability to observe Haidinger brushes in 
macular lesions, some cases of amblyopia ex anopsia, 
keratoconus or cataract, and in 7 subjects whose eyes 
were apparently normal. The test has limited value 
‘in differential diagnosis.—D. Shaad. 


3979. Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Henriksson, 
aj. The effect on an established percept of a 
perceptual process beyond awareness. Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 346-355.—A line design and a square 
are presented in rapid succession constituting an 
Optical illusion. S judges the form of the square ac- 
cording to a scale denoting gradual decrements of the 
— square sides and a true square. S tends to judge the 

"square as it appears in the illusion, and the deforma- 
tion is strongest in the middle of the exposure series. 
This is not the result of repetition but of a line design 
of which S is unaware, or rather of pre-stages of the 
rceptual process eventually leading up to conscious 
perception of the lines. The implications for a genetic 
theory of perception are discussed. 18 references.— 
- Rubin-Rabson. 


— 3980. Spaeth, Edmund B., Fralick, F. Bruce, & 
ughes, William F., Jr. Estimation of loss of 
ual efficiency. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 
_ 462-468.—Visual deficiency is defined in terms of (1) 
_ Corrected acuity for distance and near; (2) visual 
. fields ; (3) ocular motility with absence of diplopia; 
| (4 binocular vision. Tables of measured values are 
— given for each of the four functions and correspond- 
Ig percents of loss and recommendations as to toler- 
le limits of loss—$. Renshaw. 
3981. Spragg, S. D. S., & Wulfeck, J. W. 
‘ochester, N. Y.) The effect of immediately pre- 
ing task brightness on visual performance. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 237-243.—To determine how 
sual performance at low photopic brightness levels 
affected by the brightness of an immediately pre- 
ling visual task, Ss were required to read photo- 
Braphs of banks of instrument dials (a near-vision 
task) and banks of Landolt rings (a far-vision task) 
ter adaptation to the brightness level of the first 
К, under speed and accuracy instructions. The Ss 
rformed both the near and far tasks. Within the 
htness ranges used, performance was related to 
е brightness of the task but not to the brightness of 
immediately preceding task—P. Ash. 
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3982. Strand, Alan L. Scotopic visibility of the 
human eye. Publ. Ill. Inst. Tech., 1954, 3, 15.—Ab- 
stract. 

3983. Sundmark, Eric. (Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
Stockholm.) The effect of the size of the contact 
glass on the b-potential of the electroretinogram 
in man. Acta Ophthalmol., 1955, 33, 237-246.—A 
37% decrease in surface of the contact glass reduced 
b-potential by 27%, statistically reliable—M. М. 
Berkun. 

3984. ten Doesschate, С. Eyes with normal 
visual acuity without glasses. Acta Ophthalmol., 
1955, 33, 1-12.—In connection with statistics pub- 
lished by K. O. Granstrom this paper contains nu- 
merical data concerning the examination of eyes with 
normal visual acuity of 1000 Dutch applicants for air- 
craft pilot.—M. M. Berkun. 

3985. Walter, Norman. А study of the effects 
of conflicting suggestions upon judgments in the 
autokinetic situation. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 138- 
146.—25 Ss (15 experimental, 10 control) partici- 
pated in an experiment in which experimental group 
Ss judged the amount of autokinetic movement under 
4 conditions: (1) having no information relative to 
the judgments, (2) when given deviant estimates 
from a high prestige source, (3) as in 2 except es- 
timates from another high prestige source were given 
which deviated in the opposite direction, and (4) 
when prestige sources in 2 and 3 are discredited. 
Confirmed predictions were: (1) in 2 a significant 
shift in median judgments, (2) in 3 a significant in- 
crease in variability of judgments, and (3) in 4 a 
further significant increase in variability of judg- 
ments. The problem is discussed in terms of social 
norms and “frame of reference" theory. —H. Р. 
Shelley. 

3986. Weinstein, Meyer. Stimulus complexity 
and the recognition of visual patterns. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1127.—Abbstract. 

3987. Wolf, Ernst, & Zigler, Michael]. (Welles- 
ley Coll., Mass.) Course of dark adaptation under 
various conditions of pre-exposure and testing. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 696-702.—“Dark adapta- 
tion curves are obtained by presenting a 2° square 
testfield 6° below the center of the fovea for both eyes 
tested separately and for both eyes tested alternately. 
When the pre-exposure luminances for the two eyes 
differ, the independently recorded dark adaptation 
curves for the two eyes show differences in cor- 
respondence with the difference in radiant energy de- 
livered to the eyes during pre-exposure. However, if 
both eyes are pre-exposed simultaneously to their re- 
spective luminances, and are alternately tested, the 
dark adaptation curves are not identical with those 
previously found. They move closer together, or 
coincide, ie. the differences in threshold sensitivity 
become smaller, or disappear. When pre-exposure 
of the two eyes differs merely in admitting the near 
ultraviolet (285-400 my) to one eye, and screening 
it from the other, the curves independently recorded 
for the two eyes have different threshold levels, but in 
alternate testing no difference is found."—F. Ratliff. 

3988. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton, Pullman.) An evaluation of the biological and 
nearwork concepts of myopia development. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1955, 32, 354-366.—Steiger’s biological 
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theory of the origin of refractive errors is examined 
primarily in terms of the applicability of the normal 
curve and the concept of chance to the development 
of the refractive parts of the eye. It is held that 
similarity of distribution curves does not indicate 
causal relationships. Similarly, however, the crucial 
experiment on the nearwork hypothesis has not yet 
been performed. The use of co-twin controls is sug- 
gested as a way to discover how best to choose be- 
tween these two alternatives.—T. Shipley. 

3989. Zeidner, Joseph; Goldstein, 
Johnson, Cecil D. & Marks, Melvin R. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Fac- 
tor analysis of visual acuity tests during dark 
adaptation. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 
40, 41 p.—100 examinees were tested binocularly with 
Landolt Ring and Chevron Contrast targets at inter- 
vals during dark adaptation to scotopic (5.57 log 
pul), mesopic (6.67 log pul), and low photopic 
(7.59 log muL) brightness levels. A principal-axes 
factor solution was obtained from a 35-variable inter- 
correlation matrix. An approach to orthogonal sim- 
ple structure was found after 19 rotations. 8 factors 
were isolated. The 4 accounting for 80% of the 
common-factor variance were named Rod-Adapted 
Resolution, Cone-Adapted Resolution, Rod-Adapted 
Brightness Discrimination, and Cone-Adapted Bright- 
ness Discrimination. The minor factors appeared to 
be a cognitive or experiential factor, form perception, 
glare recovery, and a perceptual speed factor.— 
TAGO. 

3990. Zetterstróm, Birgitta. (Karolinska Sjuk- 
huset, Stockholm.) Flicker electroretinography in 
newborn infants. Acta Ophthalmol., 1955, 33, 157- 
166.—Within 24 hr. of birth, no flicker can be re- 
corded, or only low-frequency flicker at high light 
intensities. At 8 weeks the record is comparable to 
that of an adult. Development is recorded, including 
transition from з оре to photopic vision. Ob- 
Servations were made on 35 infants of different ages. 
—M. M. Berkun. T 

3991. Zewi, M., & Vainio-Mattila, B. The ef- 
fect of vasodilation on the electroretinogram. 
Acta Ophthalmol, 1955, 33, 53-70.—Oral nicotinic 
acid improved b-potential by 0.07 mV. Intramuscular 
nicotyl amide increased it 0.04-0.06 mV, as did oral 
nitroglycerine. Other agents given to treat angio- 
spasm likewise raised b-potential. —M. M. Berkun. 


(See also abstracts 3809, 3898, 4192, 4793, 4850, 
4973, 5369, 5390, 5399, 5400) 
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3992. Black, John W. 
bus.) е persistence of effects of delayed side- 
tone. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 65-68. 
—Fifty-six cadets in the naval pilot training program 


tinues to be affected at least through 150 seconds after 
the delay has ceased to be present.—M. F. Palmer, 

(U. Georgia, Athens, 

Accuracy of auditory depth расно Js um 
Psychol., 1955, 52, 327-329.—Two experiments were 
carried out. In the first experiment a metronome was 
used, and in {һе second one a clock, The results 
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showed that within the limits of 800 cm. it appears 
that accuracy in the judgments of nearer and farther 
is directly dependent upon the distance of the stand- 
ard stimulus from the S, and that there is a more or 
less regular increase in diffculty of judgment as the 
stimulus begins to move from a greater standard dis- 
tance.—M. J. Stanford. 

3994. Hansen, Ronald Gordon. The effect of 
static air pressure in the external auditory meatus 
on hearing acuity. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1140-1141.—Abstract. 

3995. Hartman, E. B. The influence of practice 
and pitch distance between tones on the absolute 
identification of pitch. USN Submar. Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1952, 11(23), (No. 206), 14 p.—(See 29: 
319.) 

3996. House, A. S., & Stevens, K. N. (Mass. 
Inst. Tech., Cambridge, Mass.) Auditory testing 
of a simplified description of vowel articulation. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 882-887.—Intelli- 
gibility tests were conducted with synthetic signals 
representing a wide range of conditions of three param- 
eters. These parameters represent a simplified de- 
scription of vowel articulation. The results of these 
tests are compared with those of other investigators 
employing spoken vowel sounds. The results are in 
basic agreement with previous work and, therefore, 
demonstrate the adequacy of the model.—/. Pollack. 

3997. House, Howard P. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The physiology of hearing 
loss. Noise Control, 1955, 1(4), 8; 56.—Character- 
istics of conductive hearing loss and perceptive 
(nerve) hearing loss are discussed. Causes and treat- 
ment of these two types of hearing loss are mentioned. 
Periodic audiograms are advised for all individuals 
working in noise environments.—P. D. Coleman. 

3998. Jerger, James F. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Differential intensity sensitivity in the 
ear with loudness recruitment. J. Speech. Hearing 
Disorders, 1955, 20, 183-193.— The quantal psycho- 
physical method was used to obtain psychometric 
functions for differential intensity sensitivity at 2 
sensation levels (10 and 40 db), at 2 frequencies 
(1000 and 4000 cps), in 10 normals and 10 cases of 
hearing losses with normal hearing at 1000 cps but 
losses at 4000 cps plus recruitment. At 1000 cps no 
significant difference was found. At 4000 cps where 
control subjects had normal acuity but experimental 
subjects had hearing loss accompanied by loudness re- 
cruitment, differential sensitivity was significantly 
better in the experimental group.—M. F. Palmer. 

. 3999. Maruseva, A. M., & Chistovich, L. А. Ob 
izmenenii deiatel'nosti zvukovogo analizatora che- 
loveka pod vliianiem slovesnykh vozdeistvii, pri- 
meniavshikhsia v éksperimentakh po fiziologii or- 
ganov chuvstv. (On modification of the activity of 
the auditory analyzer in man under the influence of 
verbal stimulation applied in experiments in the 
physiology of the sense organs.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 465-473.—Experimental data 
disclose that the application of "verbal stimulation," 
giving warning of sound, in the usual "experiment in 
the physiology of sense organs" leads to sharp quick- 
ening of latent periods and a significant decrease in 
the thresholds of reactions to sound. The formation 
of situational conditioning is reported.—I, D. London. 
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4000. Moser, Henry M., & Dreher, John J. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Phonemic confusion 
vectors. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 874-881.— 
Phonemic confusion vectors are calculated from the 
results of extensive listening tests with standardized 
phonetic alphabet vocabularies. On the basis of the 
word responses, error confusions are primarily as- 
sociated with the accented vowel, and these con- 
fusions are primarily stratified according to the artic- 
ulatory position of the vowel. The concept of pho- 
nemic instability, defined in terms of the selective 
categorization of errors, is applied to the design of 
limited operational vocabularies.—I. Pollack. 

4001. Nechaeva, I. P. K funktsional’noi khar- 
akteristike slukhovogo analizatora rebénka ran- 
nego vozrasta. (On the functional characteristics of 
the auditory analyzer of the infant.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 610-615.—Differentia- 
tion of tones *17 musical tones apart" can be de- 
veloped in 4 month old infants. Six to seven month 
old infants can respond differentially to tones which 
a “2/3 to 1 1/2 musical tones apart."—I. D. Lon- 
оп. 

4002. Oldfield, R. С. (U. Reading, Eng.) Ар- 
parent fluctuations of a sensory threshold. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 7, 101-115.—A method for 
the nearly continuous recording of sensory thresholds 
and other psycho-physical variables and its applica- 
tion to the difference-threshold for sound-intensity is 
described. ". . . this threshold . . . shows irregular 
fluctuations in time, excursions of up to 100 per cent. 
‚+. there is по... regular periodicity in the fluc- 
tuations... . no... general trend in amount of 
fluctuation throughout a half hour period of observa- 
tion. Nor, except in one subject, was there any 
tendency for the amount of fluctuation to increase or 
decrease over a series of six half-hour periods of ob- 
servation.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

4003. Sandel, T. T., Teas, D. C., Feddersen, W. 
E, & Jeffress, L. A. Localization of sound from 
Single and paired sources. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 842-852.—A series of 3 experiments on the 
localization of air-borne sound is described. Subjects 
were required to adjust the location of a variable 
loudspeaker to match the resultant apparent location 
of two loudspeakers. For tones of 1500 cps and 
below, the apparent localization is reasonably pre- 
dicted on the assumption that localization is de- 
pendent upon interaural time differences between the 
ears. For higher frequency tones, another factor— 
perhaps, interaural intensity differences—must be 
dominant but neither microphone measurements nor 
audiogram measurements provide a satisfactory pre- 
diction of apparent localization —I. Pollack. 

. 4004. Silver, Carl Avrom. A theory of binaural 
inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1265.—Ab- 
Stract. 

4005. Stevens, S. S, (Harvard U., Cambridge, 

ass.) The measurement of loudness. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, $15-829—The experimental 
literature on loudness measurement (including some 
unpublished work .from the author's laboratory) is 
Teviewed. If suitable allowance is made for bias fac- 
tors at high and low loudness levels, the loudness of a 
000-cycle tone may be described as a power function 
Of its intensity over the entire auditory range. In 
Seneral, а 10 decibel change corresponds with a two- 
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fold change in loudness. The literature on the loud- 
ness of noise is also reviewed and an engineering 
scheme for estimating the loudness of wide-band 
noises is presented.—I. Pollack. 

4006. Stone, David R. (Utah State Agric. Coll., 
Logan.) Responses to imagined auditory stimuli 
as compared to recorded sounds. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 254.—Brief report. 

4007. Thwing, Edward Joseph. The spread of 
perstimulatory fatigue of a pure tone to neighbor- 
ing frequencies. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1452. 
—Abstract. 

4008. Vermeulen, R. A comparison between re- 
produced and “live” music. Phillips Tech. Rev., 
1955, 17, 171-177.—Repeated judgments of music as 
either "live" or reproduced were made by 300 ob- 
servers in the same acoustical situation. Results 
showed that only 16% of the observers could identify 
the difference with certainty “and then only with 
difficulty.” For an average of 75 correct answers per 
100 judgments, 50 are attributed to discernment of 
the difference and 25 to “guessing.”—R. W. Burn- 
ham. 

4009. Weibel, E. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., Inc., 
Murray Hill, М. J.) Vowel synthesis by means of 
resonant circuits. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
858-865.—Several procedures for vowel synthesis are 
examined with the point in view of determining the 
number of parameters necessary for adequate com- 
munication. А method which requires seven param- 
eters is presented. It depends upon the realization 
of the transfer impedance of the vocal tract by means 
of lumped resonant elements.—/. Pollack. 

4010. Wever, Ernest Glenn, & Lawrence, Merle. 
тү U., N. J.) Patterns of injury pro- 

uced by overstimulation of the ear. /. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 853-858.— The electrical output 
of the cochlea was examined over a wide range of 
input sound levels and sound frequencies both be- 
fore and after exposure of the ear to intense tones. 
The maximum electrical output and the output over 
the portion of linear response sensitivity decreased 
following intense tone exposure. In general, impair- 
ment in the maximum response was less than loss 
of linear response sensitivity. This finding suggests 
that certain cells, which are involved in the peak 
actions of all tones, are particularly susceptible to 
injury. The changes, however, were independent of 
the frequency of the tone producing the injury. The 
results confirm previous histological examinations 
that all tones, when presented at extreme levels, bring 
into activity the cells of the entire cochlea—J/. Pol- 
lack. 


(See also abstracts 3838, 4120, 4282, 4287, 4492, 
4494, 5130, 5385, 5392, 5403) 
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4011. Adlerstein, Arthur, & Fehrer, Elizabeth. 
(Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) The effect of food depriv- 
ation on exploratory behavior in a complex maze. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 250-253.—Ani- 
mals under 23-hour food deprivation explore from 50 
to 75% more units than do satiated animals, explore 
at a more consistent rate, and with little relationship 
to previous motivating conditions or ‘exploratory 
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rates. Decrements in exploratory rate as a function 
of time of exposure to the maze showed similar trends 
in both hungry and satiated animals.—L. I. O' Kelly. 

4012. Airapetiantz, E. CH. (Pavlov's Institute of 
Physiology, Acad. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) Re- 
cherches sur le mécanisme des analyseurs internes 
de l'activité nerveuse supérieure. (Investigations 
on the mechanism of internal analysers of the higher 
nervous activity.) Raison, 1953, No. 7, 63-69.—The 
interoceptive conditioned reflexes appear to be identi- 
cal with the conditioned reflexes which appear as re- 
actions to external stimuli. The various conditioned 
signals, interoceptive and exteroceptive, are in their 
mutual relations elements of some act of the higher 
nervous activity. Аз an example of the study of 
internal analysers in man, the author describes the 
conditioned reflex of urination to such stimuli as a 
movement of a manometer's pointer. The conditioned 
signal may then provoke or inhibit the need to urinate, 
independently of the intensity of the unconditioned 
stimulus, namely the force of the distension of blad- 
der's walls.—M. Choynowski. 

4013. Altamirano, Mario; Coates, Christopher 
W., & Grundfelt, Harry. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Mechanisms of direct and neural excitability in 
electroplaques of electric eel, /. gen. Physiol., 1955, 
38, 319-360.—Excitable tissues may be classified into 
three categories. The axon is everywhere excitable. 
The skeletal muscle fiber is electrically excitable 
everywhere except at the end plate which is only 
neurally or chemically excitable. The electroplaque of 
the eel, and probably cells of the nervous system also, 
have neurally and electrically excitable membrane 
components intermingled. Existence of a category of 
invertebrate muscle fibers with graded electrical ex- 
citability is also considered.—S, 5, Marzolf. 

4014. Asratian, Ё, А, Perekliuchenie у usloy- 
noreflektornoi deiatel’nosti kak osobaia forma её 
izmenchivosti. (Switching in conditioned-reflex ac- 
tivity as a basic form of its variability.) Vop. Psik- 
hol., 1955, 1(1), 49-57.—(See 30: 2022(а).) 

4015. Bastock, Margaret, & Manning, Aubrey. 
(Oxford U., Eng.) The courtship of Drosophila 
melanogaster. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 85-111.—A de- 
Scription of the courtship activities of Drosophila may 
be divided into three principal components: orienta- 
tion, vibration and licking. Observations are given in 
Support of a hypothesis that the centers controlling 

1¢ components receive common excitation but have 
different firing thresholds. 
this hypothesis is its failure to account for differences 
in the courtship behavior of the males with simulans 
as opposed to melanogaster females, and the fact that 
breaks in courtship activity are irregular, 


German summary.—L. I, O’Kell: 
ї NIRE Richard А. 
rive III. Privation of food and water. Di. - 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1124-1125.— Abstract, n 
4017. Berlin, Louis; Guthrie, Thomas; God. 
Helen, & Wolff, Harold G. Analysis of the Оры 
function of the isolated human spinal cord using 
measured stimuli. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1952, 
77, 106-110.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(7) 
abs. 16260.) i 
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4018. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
The arousal and satiation of perceptual curiosity 
in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 238- 
246.—Curiosity appears to be aroused by environ- 
ments presenting numerous and complex stimuli to a 
greater degree than to environments more simply 
structured, Satiation of exploratory activity is re- 
lated to previous exposure, massing of trials and to 
the lapse of time within a trial, but is unaffected by 
such variables as brightness of objects, figure-ground 
brightness contrast or 10 minutes confinement in a 
small box before exploration tests. It is concluded 
that these results are not incompatible with a two- 
factor theory of inhibition and that curiosity seems 
to be aroused primarily by “short-term novelty.” 23 
references—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4019. Bloedel Prentice. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Hunting methods of fish-eating bats, par- 
ticularly Noctilio leporinus. J, Mammal., 1955, 36, 
390-399.—Photographic and observational data are 
Presented to show that Noctilio gaffs fish with the 
sharp claws of its large specialized hind feet. Fish 
location by means of echolocation is thought possible 
over very short ranges, but it is also possible for bats 
to catch enough for their needs by dragging the water 
at random in places of dense fish populations.—D. R. 
Kenshalo. 

4020. Briggs, John С. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Behavior pattern in migratory fishes. Science, 
1955, 122, 240.—The hypothesis is proposed that: “In 
anadromous or potamodromous fishes the earliest ar- 
rivals in a particular spawning tributary will travel 
to the farthest reaches of the acceptable breeding area, 
the latter arrivals occupying territories closer to the 
mouth of the stream." Personal Observations and 
reports of others consistent with this hypothesis are 
cited. The author hopes that publication of this 
hypothesis “. . . will stimulate the curiosity of those 
engaged in research on the life-histories of migratory 
fishes."—S. J, Lachman, 

4021. Burton, Maurice, Animal courtship. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1954. 267 p. $4.00— 
The author, a zoologist, reviews courtship behavior in 
animal phyla from lowest invertebrates to mammals. 
Such. behavior is taken to be an expression of a 
creative impulse and it represents exaggeration of be- 
havior that may be otherwise exhibited. The amount 
of behavior preliminary to mating varies widely and 
Is most elaborate—or has been studied more ex- 
tensively—in birds and fish. The work is addressed 
to the lay reader.—C. M. Louttit. 

4022. Butler, Robert A. & Alexander, Herbert 
M. Daily patterns of visual exploratory behavior 
in the monkey. J. comp, physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
247-249.—Naive rhesus monkeys were observed 10 
hours daily for six days on a simple task with visual 
incentives. It was found that sustained visual ex- 
ploratory behavior could be elicited for an average of 
40% of the total testing time. “The data suggested 
that the animals worked to attain a relatively fixed 
amount of daily visual exploratory experience.”—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

4023. Chance, M. R. A, & Mead, A. P. (U. 
Birmingham, Eng.) Competition between feeding 
and investigation in the rat. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 
174-182 —Rats show delayed feeding and slower eat- 
ing rates in an unfamiliar environment. Addition of 
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a new object has greater effects than taking away a 
familiar object. Unfamiliarity with a situation pre- 
viously occupied reaches its essential maximum in 
from 3 to 5 days. Latencies are decreased and feed- 
ing rates increased by raising the drive from 24 to 72 
hours of food deprivation. “It is concluded that the 
effect of unfamiliar situations on the latency and the 
rate of feeding represents a competition between hun- 
ger and investigation, but that latency and rate of 
feeding are influenced by different sets of variables.” 
German summary.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

4024. Dorcus, Roy M. The influence of hyp- 
nosis on learning and habit modifying. In Dorcus, 
R. M., Hypnosis and its therapeutic applications, 
(see 30: 4633), 5/1-5/15.—The literature which 
comes in for consideration includes: hypnosis and 
memory, posthypnotic suggestion and memory, hyp- 
nosis and amnesia, hypnosis and physiological con- 
ditioning, learning and habit control, and hypnotic 
motivation as an aspect of learning. 21 references.— 
E. С. Aiken. 

4025. Fisov, L. A. Dvigatel’nye uslovnye re- 
fleksy na tsepi razdrazhitelei u sobak. (Motor re- 
flexes conditioned to chains of stimuli in dogs.) ZA. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 842-851.—Experi- 
mental data are adduced on the properties of motor 
reflexes conditioned to chain stimuli made up of three 
components.—/. D. London. 

4026. Flores, Ivan. The effect of organization 
of the situation upon reaction time to complex 
situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1262-1263. 
—Abstract. 

4027. Gordon, Jerome Jay. Some stimulus con- 
ditions for the learning of the galvanic skin re- 
Sponse under different rates of recovery of the 
galvanic skin response. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1263.—Abstract. 

4028. Gottsdanker, Robert M. (Santa Barbara 
Coll., Calif.) A further study of prediction motion. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1955, 68, 432-437.—Sixteen Ss 
were given the task of continuing the tracking of a 
target after it had disappeared. Constant and ac- 
celerated speed targets were used. Results, corrobora- 
tive of earlier findings, include a smoothing of ac- 
celerated patterns, high accuracy on constant speed 
targets, some increase in accuracy with an increase in 
target speed, and individual differences. Failure of 
Such tasks to yield information predictive of tracking 
Skill suggests a need for a new approach to that 
problem.—R. H. Waters. 

4029. Gould, Edwin. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The feeding efficiency of insectivorous bats. J. 
М, ammal., 1955, 36, 399-407.—An analysis was made 
of insects captured by bats on the wing. Insects 
actually identified ranged in wingspread from 3 mm. 
to 77 mm. Maximum rates at which bats filled their 
stomachs was 2.7 grams per hour for Eptesicus fuscus 
and 3.3 grams per hour for Pipistoellus subflavus. It 
Was estimated that individual insects were located, 
Pursued and captured at the rate of one every few 
Seconds. Evidence is presented which indicates 
that insects are captured by echolocation—D. К. 
Kenshalo. 

4030. Hall, John F. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) Activity as a function of a re- 
Stricted drinking schedule. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
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chol., 1955, 48, 265-266.—Albino rats given free 
access to food but deprived of water for 23 hours a 
day were observed in an activity wheel situation for 
21 days. Although they showed significantly higher 
levels of activity than control animals sated for food 
and water, they did not show the progressive in- 
creases’ in activity characteristic of rats undergoing 
a similar deprivation regimen for food—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

4031. Hillarp, N. A., Olivecrona, H., & Silfver- 
skiöld, W. (U. Lund, Sweden.) Evidence for the 
participation of the preoptic area in male mating 
behaviour. Experientia, 1954, 10, 224—225.—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(8), abs. 18847.) 

4032. Hirsch, Jerry; Lindley, R. H., & Tolman, 
E.C. (U. California, Berkeley.) An experimental 
test of an alleged innate sign stimulus. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 278-280.—‘The Tinbergen 
hypothesis that certain specifically shaped sign stimuli 
innately arouse a fear response was tested on the 
white Leghorn chicken and found to be untenable 
under controlled laboratory  conditions."—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

4033. Hurpin, Bernard. Influence du degré 
d'activité sur le réflexe optocinétique de Melo- 
lontha melolontha L. (Coléopt. Scarabaeidae). 
(Influence of amount of activity on the optokinetic re- 
flex of Melolontha melolontha L.) C. R. Acad. Sci., 
Paris, 1955, 240, 1808-1809.—Observations are re- 
ported to show that the optokinetic response in several 
species of beetles is as much a function of physiologi- 
cal activity as it is of stimulus variables.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

4034. Jacobs, Harry Lewis. 
sugar preferences in the albino rat. 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1125-1126.—Abstract. 

4035. Kasatkine, N. I. (Institute of Pediatry, 
Acad. Med. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) L'ontogénése 
précoce des reflexes conditionnels chez l'homme. 
(The early ontogenesis of conditioned reflexes in the 
man.) Raison, 1953, No. 7, 57-61.—The author 
traces the development of conditioned reflexes in the 
new born iníant, explains the significance of infant's 
age for the appearance of first exteroceptive con- 
ditioned reflexes, depending on the maturity of anal- 
ysers, and illustrates his points with the description of 
appropriate experiments. Immediately after the for- 
mation of positive cerebral reflexes and perhaps at the 
same time the cerebral cortex of the child begins to 
analyse the perceived excitations.—M. Choynowski. 

4036. Keenleyside, Miles Н. A. (U. Gronigen, 
The Netherlands.) Some aspects of the schooling 
behaviour of fish. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 183-248.— 
The hypothesis is presented that "schooling may be 
considered an instinct . . . and is at a relatively low 
level in the hierarchical organization of behaviour." 
Characteristic behaviour of a variety of fish in their 
relation to each other is described. Visual stimuli 
predominantly determine the response, which is af- 
fected by increased hunger (tendency towards dis- 
persal), feeding-responses (attract other fish), alarm 
(increased schooling) and increased reproductive 
motivation (end of schooling in male, giving way to 
attempts to hold territory). 66-item bibliography. 
German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 1 

4037. Kinsey, Alfred C. et al  (U. Indiana, 
Bloomington.) The Cochran-Mosteller-Tukey re- 
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port on the Kinsey study: a symposium. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 811-829—Kinsey and his as- 
sociates were invited to prepare the main review, each 
of the six critics of the Kinsey report whose criticisms 
are considered by CMT were invited to contribute not 
more than two pages devoted primarily (but not 
necessarily exclusively) to indicating whether he ac- 
cepts the CMT position on his criticisms, and CMT 
were invited to submit a final word on all these state- 
ments. All the statements were circulated among all 
the participants before publication—G. C. Carter. 

4038. Kirkner, Frank J. Control of sensory and 
perceptive functions by hypnosis. In Dorcus, R. 
M., Hypnosis and its therapeutic applications, (see 
30: 4633), 3/1-3/41—A review of some of the more 
important contributions to the study of hypnotic con- 
trol of sensory and perceptive functions. Areas cov- 
ered include: sight, hearing, touch, warmth, pain, 
vertigo, fatigue and time. 60 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

4039. Konorski, J. & Wyrwicka, W. (Nencki 
Institute of Experimental Biology, Lédé, Poland.) 
Badania nad warunkowymi odruchami analizatora 
ruchowego; nastepcze hamowanie warunkowych 
odruchów analizatora ruchowego. (Investigations 
of the conditioned reflexes of the motor analyser; in- 
hibitory after-effect in conditioned reflexes of the 
motor analyser.) Acta physiol. polon., 1952, 3, 63— 
84.—The authors investigated the course of the acute 
extinction of motor alimentary conditioned reflexes of 
the second type and the inhibitory after-effect fol- 
lowing the extinction, It appeared that salivary and 
motor components of the conditioned reflex in the 
inhibitory after-effect have quite different courses. 

On this account the two reactions are frequently dis- 
joined. A normal reaction may coexist with a fully 
inhibited salivary reaction and normal salivary re- 
action may accompany a more or less inhibited motor 
reaction. 5 references, Russian and English sum- 
maries.—M. Choynowski, 

4040. Kracht, „Joachim. (U. Kiel, Germany.) 
Fright-thyrotoxicosis in the wild rabbit, a model 

of Wy a рлар, Acta endocr., 1954, 

» 999-30/.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, ў 
abs, 18754.) оао 

4041. Lawrence, Douglas H., & Mason, William 
A. (Stanford U., Calif.) Food intake in the rat 
as a function of deprivation interval and feeding 
rhythms. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 267— 
271.—Groups of rats were adapted either for a 27-day 

period of 3-hr, feeding at the same time daily, or to 
a 3-hr. feeding period occurring at variable times, 
the intervals being from 4 to 48 hours. Both groups 
were tested for food intake following various dep- 
tivation periods ranging from 4 to 48 hours, The 
results indicated increased eating with deprivation 
periods up to 24 hours for the periodic group, fol- 
lowed by a decrease with longer intervals; the aperi- 
odic group showed increased eating to 24 hours and 
then no change for longer deprivation periods. The 
periodic group tended to eat more if the test eating 
came at the time of day at which their adaptation 
eating had occurred.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4042. Le Magnen, J. Le róle de la réceptivité 
gustative au chlorure de sodium dans le mécanisme 
de régulation de la prise d'eau chez le rat blanc. 
(The role of gustatory receptivity to sodium chloride 
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in the mechanism of regulation of water intake in the 
white rat.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 405- 
418.—Oral ingestion of hypertonic saline induces in 
the rat a greater spontaneous intake of water than 
does direct intubation of the same quantity into the 
stomach. Oral ingestion of 2% saline, 12% glucose, 
or pure water, produces significantly different amounts 
of drinking, but injection of these substances directly 
into the stomach does not. The important role of 
specific salt-sensitive receptors in the buccal cavity is 
discussed.—C. J. Smith. 


4043. Matthews, G. V. T. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
An investigation of the "chronometer" factor in 
bird navigation. J. exp. Biol 1955, 32, 39-58.— 
An earlier hypothesis proposed that birds detect longi- 
tude displacement by comparing home time (provided 
by an internal “chronometer”) with local time (esti- 
mated from the highest point of the sun arc). To 
drastically disturb the “chronometer,” pigeons were 
subjected to 4-5 days of irregular light/dark se- 
quences, followed by 5-11 days of regular sequences, 
advanced or retarded with respect to normal In 
subsequent tests, the birds showed a tendency to fly 
in the predicted false direction, thus supporting the 
hypothesis that a form of complete, bicoordinate sun 
navigation is used by birds—B. Weiss. 

4044. Mierke, Karl (Diesterwegstr. 24, Kiel, 
Western Germany.) Direktions- und Motivations- 
kraefte im Leistungsvollzug. (Directional and mo- 
tivational forces in the execution of tasks.) Z. exp. 
angewand. Psychol, 1954, 2, 92-135.— The central 
question discussed in this paper concerns the inter- 
relationships existing between the primitive drive to 
act (Leistungsdrang) and higher directional forces 
which channel this drive into ordered goal directed 
activity. A series of experiments is presented in 
which the instructions given to the S form the main 
independent variable. The amount of energy invested 
in the execution of a task increases as instructions 
change from a simple command to perform to an in- 
struction to compete with others, finally to a request 
to cooperate with one's group for a common goal. 
Hypnotized Ss operating an ergograph cease to work 
earlier than not hypnotized individuals. However, 
the hypnotized Ss increased their effort when it was 
Suggested to them that they were in a competitive 


situation. English and French summaries.—J. Н. 
Bruell. 


4045. Montgomery, K. C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The relation between fear induced by 
novel stimulation and exploratory drive. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 254-260.—Giving rats 
Opportunity to explore an enclosed or an elevated 
lleyway permitted study of exploratory drive in 
Situations arousing different intensities of fear. It 
was concluded that such novel situations may induce 
approach avoidance conflict behavior. It was further 
found that strength of fear drive to novel situations 
declines as a function of time of direct exposure; 
after a period of non-exposure, spontaneous recovery 

the fear reaction may be observed, “the magnitude 
of .Which depends upon the amount of fear extin- 
guished to that stimulation on previous occasions."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

4046. Nikitina, С. M. О vzaimootnoshenii v 
razvitii orientirovochnoi i uslovnoí dvigatel’noi 
reaktsii v ontogeneze. (On the interrelation in the 
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development of orientive and conditioned motor ге- 
actions in ontogenesis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(3), 406-414 —Data are presented concern- 
ing interrelations to be observed in the development 
of orientive and conditioned motor reactions in pup- 
pies, divided into two groups: (1) puppies which 
were from 3 to 20 days old at the start of the ex- 
periments; (2) puppies which were from 40 to 70 
days old. “Functional interactions between the cortex 
and the subcortex" at any given developmental level 
are undoubtedly expressed.—7. D. London. 

4047. Ohnishi, T. The effect of monochromatic 
light upon respiratory movement. J. Fac. Sci. 
Tokyo Univ., Sect. B., 1954, 7, 45-50.—(See Biol. 
Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(6), abs. 13529.) 

4048. Pattie, Frank A. The genuineness of some 
hypnotic phenomena. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis 
and its therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 6/1— 
6/18.—A. sample of various hypnotic effects is evalu- 
ated for authenticity in terms of two criteria. First, 
the phenomenon is admitted as genuine if it is some- 
thing which the subject cannot deliberately produce 
or simulate, and second, if behavior is consistent and 
plausible during hypnotic regression. 26 references. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

4049. Pattie, Frank A. Methods of induction, 
susceptibility of subjects, and criteria of hypnosis. 
In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and its therapeutic ap- 
plications, (see 30: 4633), 2/1—2/24.—The following 
induction procedures are described and contrasted: 
the sleeping method, the hand-levitation method, the 
waking suggestion method, and methods making no 
use of the word hypnosis. Dehypnotization tech- 
niques are also discussed. Susceptibility is dis- 
cussed with regard to its frequency, variation, and 
relation to age, sex, intelligence, and personality fea- 
tures. Criteria of hypnosis is the last subject con- 
Sidered. 35 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

4050. Pattie, Frank A. Theories of hypnosis. 
In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and its therapeutic ap- 
plications, (see 30: 4633), 1/1-1/30—A selective 
review of the principal trends in theorizing about 
hypnosis. Standpoints that come up for consideration 
are: the theory that hypnosis is a form of sleep or 
Partial sleep, the dissociation theory, ideomotor and 
Conditioned-response theories, the theory of goal- 
directed striving, and theories originating in psycho- 
- analysis. It is concluded that accepting any one of 
the positions as totally adequate involves shutting the 
€yes to parts of the factual evidence. 30 references. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

4051. Petrov, V. V. Materialy k fiziologiches- 
: komu analizu startovykh sostoianii. (Data for а 

Physiological analysis of starting states [in athletes].) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), 198-204.— 
Imag ining muscular activity markedly modifies breath- 
-. mg and circulation as does language, recalling past 
ў athletic meets. The words of the coach, when wisely 
- applied, “can lead to elimination of undesirable forms 
Of starting states” in athletes.—I. D. London. 

4052. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
1 Homing orientation in pigeons in relation to op- 

Portunity to observe the sun before release. J. 
exp. Biol., 1955, 32, 140-157.— Birds that are released 
n unfamiliar territory assume the directional orienta- 
tion in which they will fly within a few seconds after 
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release. There is no difference in accuracy of orien- 


tation between birds allowed to observe the sun for 


some time before flight and those kept in shadow. 
This is taken as evidence against the hypothesis that 
observation of the sun's apparent motion is the basis 
of homing orientation.—B. Weiss. 


4053. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Ап investigation of homing ability in pigeons with- 
out previous homing experience. J. exp, Biol., 
1955, 32, 70-83.—Pigeons have an ability to turn 
toward home when released in strange territory out 
of sight of familiar landmarks. This ability does not 
seem to depend on training. Heredity, however, does 
appear to be a significant factor.—B. Weiss. 


4054. Presley, John Moody. The relative mo- 
tivational value of electric shock and water in the 
white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1264.— 
Abstract. 

4055. Ross, Sherman; Smith, W. I., & Woessner, 
B. L. Hoarding: an analysis of experiments and 
trends. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 307-326.—The ex- 
perimental studies were presented in terms of the 
three major frames of reference: instinct, stress, and 
learning. Organismic and situational variables stud- 
ied were evaluated. The authors felt that the many 
facts about hoarding behavior, particularly in the rat, 
which are now available do not seem to fit together 
into any meaningful scheme. A systematic approach 
to the problem is lacking. It is suggested to increase 
the number of species studied and in particular to 
use “natural” hoarders such as hamsters, mice, squir- 
rels, chipmunks, etc. 42 references—M. J. Stanford. 


4056. Sarbin, Theodore R. Physiological effects 
of hypnotic stimulation. In Dorcus, R. M., Hyp- 
nosis and its therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 
4/1-4/57.—“To summarize, I have tried to show first, 
that hypnosis is a matter of role-taking ; second, that 
one of the dimensions of roles is intensity, or organ- 
ismic involvement; third, that such involvement may 
be monitored by nearly all physiological observations 
and indices; fourth, that physiological changes can 
best be evaluated against a general psychosomatic 
theory. Such a theory based upon psychological and 
physiological data has been sketched; and finally, I 
have pointed out briefly the rationale for hypnotic : 
therapeusis which flows from the theoretical formu- 
lations.” 102-item bibliography.—E. G. Aiken. 


4057. Schilder, Paul. The nature of hypnosis. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1956. 
204 p. $4.00.—Includes the English translation of 2 
German monographs: “Uber das Wesen der Hypnose” 
(Berlin: 1921, 1922) translated into English for the 
first time, and “Lehrbuch der Hypnose” with Otto 
Kanders (Vienna and Berlin: 1926) published in 
1927 under the title of “Hypnosis” (see 2: 1872) 
and long out of print. The bibliography has been 
checked and corrected but no other efforts have been 
made to bring the material up to date—A. J. Sprow. 
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acceleration component improved tracking accuracy. 
The optimum sensitivity ratio of position: rate: ac- 
celeration was calculated as 1: 4: 8. It is predicted 
that the optimum ratios will remain constant despite 
changes in target course difficulty—J. А. Vernon. 


4059. Seward, John P., & Pereboom, A. Clinton. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Does the activity 
wheel measure goal-striving? J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 272-277.— The hypothesis that ac- 
tivity wheel running by rats is increased by feeding 
immediately after a 1-minute confinement in the 
wheel was not supported by this experiment, although 
there was a slightly greater activity recorded for 
animals given a food reward than for animals un- 
rewarded. 15 references.—L. Т. O’Kelly. 


4060. Shiotsuki, Masao, & Ichino, Yoshio. 
(Dept. of Neuro-Surgery, Tokyo U. School of Medi- 
cine, Japan.) EEG and sleep (the 2nd report). 
Electroencephalographic study on types of the 
natural whole night sleep. Folia psychiat. neur. 
jap., 1954, 8, 184-185.—Abstract. 


4061. Simmons К. E. L. (Tilehurst, Reading, 
Eng.) The nature of the predator-reactions of 
waders towards humans; with special reference 
to the role of the aggressive-, escape- and brood- 
ing-drives. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 130-173.— This isa 
critical and objective review of the literature on re- 
actions of wading birds towards humans, with special 
reference towards factors of a causative nature. Most 
patterns are obvious escape or attack behaviors, the 
latter motivated by “the parental side of the major 
teproductive-drive.” Notice is also taken of dis- 
placement activities, demonstration, distraction-dis- 
play and threat behavior. 101-item bibliography. 
German summary. Appendix of scientific and com- 
mon names of wading birds—L. J, O'Kelly. 


4062. Simonov, P. V. Eksperimentalnoe is- 
sledovanie uslovnoreflektornogo sna zhivotnykh 
(krolikov). (Experimental study of conditioned- 
reflex sleep in animals í rabbits).) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel"., 1954, 4(4), 5 1-557 —Investigated are (1) 
the “activating-excitatory action of the conditioned 
signal of sleep without its reinforcement” and (2) the 
“characteristic of lengthening and deeping condi- 


tioned-reflex sleep [possessed by] caffeine.’—J. D. 
London. 


4063. Slonim, A. D. (Pavlov Institute of Physi- 
ology, Acad. Sci. USSR, Leningrad.) Le développe- 
ment ontogénétique et phylogénétique des reflexes 
Salivaires inconditionnels et conditionnels natu- 
rels. (The ontogenetic and phylogenetic development 
of salivary unconditioned reflexes and natural condi- 
tioned reflexes.) Raison, 1953, No. 7, 45-49.—Hav- 
Ing reviewed the recent Soviet work on the compara- 
tive developmental physiology of the higher nervous 
activity, the author concludes that "the formation of 
conditioned reflexes in a natural environment in vari- 
ous animal species does not proceed in a chaotic order. 
not by the action on the organism of such combina- 
tions of stimuli acting by mere chance, but in con- 
nection with the evolution of the organism, passing 
through the determined Stages which reflect the 
phylogenetic history of the species. This fact finds 
its expression in the constant interaction of uncondi- 
tioned reflexes and conditioned reflexes in the course 
of the formation of the latter.—M. Choynowski. 
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4064. Stamm, John S. (Calif. Inst. Techn., Pasa- 
dena.) The function of the median cerebral cortex 
in maternal behavior of rats. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 347-356.—Normal animals, operates 
with a mean area of cortical destruction of 17.5% 
of the dorsolateral cortical surface and operates with 
mean cortical lesion of 15.8% of the median cortical 
surfaces, all multiparous females, were studied with 
respect to maternal behavior. Per cent survival of 
pups was significantly less for the median injury 
group of mothers. Nest building, present in normal 
and lateral groups, was absent in the median group. 
Early gathering of pups was deficient in the median 
group, as was protective behavior in shielding the 
pups from airblast or radiant heat. It is concluded 
that the cingulate and retrosplenial areas have “а 
unique function in the integration of complex un- 
learned behavior patterns.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4065. Stamm, John S. (California Inst. Techn., 
Pasadena.) Hoarding and aggressive behavior in 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 324-326.— 
Using rats from groups bred to be homogenous as 
high or low hoarders, tests were made of hoarding 
and of aggressiveness in paired fighting situations. 
Zero order correlations were noted between such 
measures as onset of hoarding or amount hoarded 
and aggressiveness.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4066. Wyrwicka, W. Badania nad odruchami 
warunkowymi analizatora ruchowego; rola sy- 
tuacji doświadczalnej w wygaszaniu odruchów 
warunkowych analizatora ruchowego. (Investiga- 
tions of the conditioned reflexes of the motor ana- 
lyser; the effect of the experimental situation upon 
the extinction of the conditioned reflexes of the motor 
analyser.) Acta physiol. Polon., 1952, 3, 171-198.— 
Two series of the chronic extinction of the alimentary 
conditioned reflex of the motor analyser were per- 
formed on three dogs. In one series the food was 
given in the experimental chamber, but independently 
of the stimulus ("the extinction against the excitatory 
background"), in another the food was never given 
in the experimental chamber ("the extinction against 
the inhibitory background"). When the positive 
stimuli were tested, it was observed that in the first 
series the magnitude of conditioned reflexes to posi- 
tive stimuli remained unchanged, whereas in the 
Second series the conditioned reflexes to positive 
stimuli were considerably and chronically decreased. 
The author explains the observed difference by the 
procedure by which the extinction in each series was 
produced. 8 references. Russian and English sum- 
maries.—M. Choynowshi, 


4067. Wyrwicka, W. (Nencki Institute of Ex- 
perimental Biology, Łódź, Poland.) Badania nad 
odruchami warunkowymi; zagadnienie mecha- 
поти warunkowej reakcji ruchowej. (Investiga- 
tions of conditioned reflexes; the problem of the 
mechanism of the conditioned motor reaction.) Acta 
Physiol. polon., 1952, 3, 38-62.—The author describes 
some interesting phenomena (spontaneous motor re- 
actions) in dogs which have been for a long time 
trained in alimentary conditioned reflexes of the 
second type in constant experimental conditions, and 
Suggests the cortical mechanisms which may explain 
the observed facts. 18 references. Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries.—M. Choynowski. 
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4068. Young, Marguerite L. Psychological stud- 
ies of tracking behavior. Part III: The charac- 
teristics of quick manual corrective movements 
made in response to step-function velocity inputs. 
USNRL Rep., 1951, No. 3850, vi, 6 p.—The ampli- 
tude, rate, and acceleration of response increased as 
a function of an increase of target velocity. Increased 
stimulus velocity produced a decrease in reaction time. 
Due to inaccuracies of response the response ampli- 
tude, rate, and acceleration do not increase in a linear 
fashion. Over-corrections were made to target ve- 
locities of 2, 4, and 8 degrees per second and under- 
corrections to a velocity of 16 degrees per second.— 
J. A. Vernon. 

4069. Zaporozhets, A. B. Razvitie proizvol'nykh 
dvizhenii. (Development of voluntary movements.) 
Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 42-48.—(See 30: 2297 
(а).) 

(See also abstracts 3699, 3700, 3709, 3855, 3908, 
4096, 4104, 4122, 4130, 4315, 4316, 4317, 4375, 
5363, 5388) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


4070. Ahsan, Akhtar. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) An hypothesis regarding origin of 
pleasure and displeasure. Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. 
Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. ПІ, 267.—Abstract. 

4071. Cohen, Arthur R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), Stotland, Ezra, & Wolfe, Donald M. An 
experimental investigation of need for cognition. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 51, 291-294.— This 
experiment is designed “to demonstrate the existence 
of a need for cognition and to test the effects of dif- 
ferential ambiguity upon people with different degrees 
of strength of need cognition." Half of the Ss in 
each group are exposed to a structured stimulus, half 
to an ambiguous stimulus. Reactions to experimental 
manipulations are obtained by means of a post-experi- 
mental questionnaire. It was found that: (1) There 
18 consistency between the two independent measures 
of cognition need. (2) The ambiguous situation pro- 
duced more frustration than did the structured one. 
Degree of ambiguity is more important for people 
with a high cognition need. (3) No differences are 
found in the degree to which groups of Ss impose 
meaning upon the experimental stimulus. (4) No 
relationships are found between need of cognition and 
need for achievement—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4072. Cole, David Livingston. An experimental 
Study of the leader variable and ego-involvement 
as factors influencing judgment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1128-1129.—Abstract. 

4073. Cumming, William Wallace. Stimulus dis- 
Parity and variable interval reinforcement schedule 
as related to a behavioral measure of similarity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1261-1262.—Abbstract. 

4074. Darwin, Charles. The expression of the 
€motions in man and animals. New York: Philo- 
Sophical Library, 1955. xi, 372 p. $6.00.—This is 
a reprint of this classic work with a special intro- 
duction by Margaret Mead. The original illustrations 
are included; 9 plates of modern drawings of dogs, 
and photographs of humans showing emotional ex- 
Pression are added.—C. M. Louttit. 
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4075. Deese, James. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Some problems in the theory of 
vigilance. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 359-368.—The 
extrinsic stimulus factors which govern and control 
vigilance behavior are discussed. Two alternative 
theories, reinforcement and expectancy, are examined 
in the light of existing data. A final section is de- 
voted to showing that a specific inhibitory construct 
is not required for an explanation of the maintenance 
of vigilance.—E. G. Aiken. 

4076. Diers, Wallace Carlton. A study of the 
effectiveness of verbalization in the homeostatic 
recovery from displacement induced by verbal- 
aggressive stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1447.—Abstract. 

4077. Ekman, Gósta. Dimensions of emotion. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 279-288.—Subjects were pre- 
sented lists of 23 Swedish words to represent a wide 
variety of emotional states, and were instructed to 
rate the degree of qualitative similarity between the 
emotional states represented by the stimulus words. 
The experiment was designed as a partial solution 
to the question: how many dimensions are necessary 
to account for the main differences between emotions, 
and what are these dimensions?—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4078. Feldman, Herman. Visual recognition 
thresholds for verbal material as a function of 
certain motivational and learning variables. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1448-1449.—Abstract. 

4079. Fodor, Nandor. Spirals unfolding. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 225-238.—The sym- 
bolism relating to the spiral form and birth is dis- 
cussed.—S. Kavruck. 

4080. Harding, M. Esther. Woman’s mysteries, 
ancient and modern. (Rev. ed.) New York: Pan- 
theon, 1955. xvi, 256 p. $4.50.—This is a new and 
revised edition of an earlier publication (see 9: 
3719). A presentation of feminine psychology by a 
Jungian analyst, using worldwide myths, rituals, 
and beliefs associated with the moon. The feminine 
principle or Eros is contrasted with the masculine 
principle or Logos. The implications of women’s 
greater need for relatedness are shown by interpre- 
tation of feminine moon symbolism in the same man- 
ner as the interpretation of symbols in the dreams of 
individuals.—E. W. Eng. 

4081. Heintz, Roy Karl. An inquiry concerning 
the effects of anchoring points upon judgment: I. 
The effect of remote anchoring points upon the 
judgment of lifted weights. II. Immediate versus 
pre-established frames of reference in the judg- 
ment of attitudinal stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1110-1111.—Abstract. 

4082. Kamal, Fazl. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Repression. Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. 
Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 269.—Abstract. 

4083. Koch, Manfred.  Konstitutionelle Vari- 
anten des Sinnes für Komik. (Constitutional vari- 
ants of wittiness.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1955, 5, 203-214.—Are there differences in the kinds 
of wittiness preferred by different persons, grouped 
according to Kretschmer’s pyknic, leptosome, and 
athletic body types? 20 persons of each type (inde- 
pendently determined) were asked for their favorite 
bit of wit; in a second part of the experiment, an 
assortment of jokes from various constitutional types 
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was presented for preference choosing to members of 
another experimental group, and their preferences re- 
lated to their body types. Pyknics enjoyed simple 
down-to-earth humor while leptosomes inclined to- 
ward subtleties, word play, and delayed-action effects. 
Athletic humor was direct, lacking in nuance. Most 
theories of wit or humor appear to have been derived 
from leptosome preferences. 24 references.—E. W. 
Eng. 

4084. Kruger, Alice Kastenbaum. Direct and 
substitutive modes of tension-reduction in terms 
of developmental level: an experimental analysis 
by means of the Rorschach test. Clark Univ. Bul., 
1954, No. 214, (Dissertations and Theses No. 2), 
20-21.—Abstract. 


4085. Lamont, W. D. (U. Glasglow, Scotland.) 
The value judgment. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. xv, 336 p. $6.00—The value judg- 
ment is sharply distinguished from the moral judg- 
ment. It is characterized by the question: “What is 
the nature of the mental activity in which we attribute 
goodness or value to things?" The moral judgment 
"consists of assertions to the effect that something 
ought or ought not be done." The attributed value is 
always relative not absolute and applies only to 
“ends,” not to "existing" things. The ultimate ground 
of all value judgments consists of certain organic 
activity-patterns which later become teleological.— 
J. R. Kantor. 


4086. Lennard, Henry Loeblowitz. Concepts of 
interaction: an examination of interrelationships. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1270-1271.—Abstract. 


4087. Lincoln, Robert S, & Alexander, Law- 
тепсе T. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Pre- 
ferred patterns of motor and verbal responses. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 106-112.—"The Ss were 
instructed to produce a random series of responses by 
repeatedly selecting single discs from a set of eight 
discs arranged to form the outline of either a square 
ora circle, Selections were made by touching metal 
discs with a stylus or by reporting code names printed 
оп paper discs. The predictability of the responses 
was measured by means of a multivariate information 
analysis. It was found that by far the greatest amount 
of predictability resulted from knowledge about se- 
quences of responses rather than knowledge about the 
average frequency with which various responses were 
made.”—J. Arbit. 

4088. Misch, Robert Caesar. The relationship 
of motoric inhibition to developmental level and 
ideational functioning: an analysis by means of 
the Rorschach test. Clark Univ, Bull., 1954, No. 
214, (Dissertations and Theses No. 2), 22-23.—Ab- 
stract, : 

4089. Osis, Karlis. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Precognition over time intervals of one to thirty- 
three days, J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 82-91.—A 
single subject attempted to record in advance the 
random order in which ESP symbols would be writ- 
ten in prescribed columns of record sheets. The calls 
were made in New York City and mailed to Durham, 
where the targets were taken from a random number 
table. Special precautions were used to exclude any 
kind of subjective influence in the selection of the 
targets. A total of 5998 trials gave a negative devia- 
tion from main chance expectation which was statis- 
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tically significant (P = .0007). The interval between 
responses and the target selections did not affect the 
results.—J. G. Pratt. 

4090. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll., Long 
Island, N. Y.) Some problems for a theory of 
emotion. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 306-310.— 
Major disagreements in psychology on this subject 
arise "through lack of recognition . . . with the 
evaluation, or measurement, of the intensity, per- 
sistence, and purity of the emotions studied and 
through a misunderstanding of the role individual 
differences, introspection, and definition have, in the 
results obtained from studies." Each problem is 
analyzed and the major steps then to be taken for 
the development of an adequate theory of emotions 
set forth. 18 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

4091. Singer, Jerome L. (Franklin D. Roosevelt 
VA Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) Delayed gratification 
and ego development: implications for clinical and 
experimental research. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 2590-266.—'"This paper represents an initial at- 
tempt to place Freud's concept of delayed gratifica- 
tion and thought development in the perspective of a 
broader framework of theory and research in psy- 
chology. After tracing the development of this con- 
cept in psychoanalytic literature, points of contact 
with early American behaviorist and functional psy- 
chological points of view were noted. Experimental 
research that bore on the theory was cited with par- 
ticular emphasis on Werner's sensory-tonic theory of 
perception and the empirical data which has grown 
out of Rorschach's linkage of motor inhibition, motion 
perception, and imagination." 64 references.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

4092. Spence, Donald Pond. The relation of 
failure to perception, memory, and emotion. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1258-1259. Abstract. 

4093. Ziller, Robert C. (AFPTRC, Randolph 
Field, Tex.) Scales of judgment: a determinant of 
the accuracy of group decisions. Hum. Relat., 1955, 
8, 153-164.—Subjects were asked to provide group 
estimates of the number of dots on a card under dif- 
ferent conditions. Where preliminary announcements 
of individual judgments preceded the final decision 
the results were superior to а noncensus condition. 
Working with military groups having different ranks 
within each group it was found that a census eliciting 
Opinions in the reverse order of rank yielded more 
heterogeneous judgments; it is the dimension of 
heterogeneity of alternative judgments which is taken 


to provide a scale of possible outcomes.—R. A. Litt- 
man. 


(See also abstracts 3923, 3928, 4232, 4311, 5004) 
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4094. Armus, Harvard L. The effect of per- 
centage of reinforcement and distribution of trials 
On resistance to extinction of a conditioned fear 


response. Dissertation Abstr. 1955, 15, 1124.— 
Abstract. 
4095. Barnes, Gerald Wright. Conditioned 


stimulus intensity and temporal factors in classi- 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1444—1445.— Abstract. 
4096. Bauer, Frank J. Effects of ionized air and 
electroconvulsive shock on learning and innate 
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behavior in rats. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(13), 
No. 398, 19 p.—In a series of experiments on male 
white rats, Bauer found that neither negatively nor 
positively ionized air exerted any noteworthy effect 
upon their maze-learning or nest-building behavior. 
Electro-convulsive shock did disturb maze-learning 
and nest-building activities but recovery did occur 
with the passing of time. 32 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


4097. Beecroft, Robert Stephens. Verbal learn- 
ing and retention as a function of the number of 
competing associations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1260-1261.—A bstract. 


4098. Bilodeau, Edward A. Variations in knowl- 
edge of component performance and its effects 
upon part-part and part-whole relations. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 215-224.—“This study was con- 
cerned with determining techniques for rearranging 
the rank orders and altering the magnitudes of part 
proficiencies within a four-part, compensatory-pur- 
suit task. . . . Two variables, instructions and knowl- 
edge of results, were used over a period of 24 days 
to alter S's pattern of attending to the four aspects of 
the task. The results indicate that these variables 
do lead to redistributions of part proficiencies and 
— have very predictable effects upon criterion scores. 
‚.. The data failed to reveal day-by-day differences 
between three knowledge of results procedures which 
identified the worst component, a component selected 
at random and represented to S as worst, and no 
component at all.” —J. Arbit. 
© 4099. Blair, Wesley Clyde. The effects of 

Cranial x-radiation on maze learning and reten- 
tion by the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1446.—A bstract. 

4100. Boycott, В. B., & Young, J. Z. (U. Coll., 
London.) A memory system in Octopus vulgaris 
Lamarck. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1955, 143, 449- 
480.—Octopuses were trained not to attack a crab 
Presented with a white square while continuing to 
attack crabs presented alone. Data are presented on 
the effects upon the retention of these responses of 
| anaesthesia, extirpation of various areas of the brain, 
dummy operations and hunger.—B. A. Maher. 

4101. Brown, W. Lynn, & Humphrey, C. E. 
(0. Texas, Austin.) Generalization іп spatial 

learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 396-408.— 


in à variety of experimental settings. Place- rather 
ап response-learning was demonstrated. In trans- 
fer situations, generalization of spatial learning was 
exhibited. This result was interpreted as meaning 
Lo that place-learning does not involve the learning of 
| а particular location in space but rather the learning 
- of relationships between the maze pathways and the 
‘Surrounding environment.—R. Н. Waters. 

„5102. Brush, F. R., Brush, E. S, & Solomon, 
R. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Traumatic 
Oidance learning: the effects of CS-US interval 
With a delayed-conditioning procedure. J. comp. 
‘Physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 285-293.—Using a de- 
Yed conditioning procedure in a shock-avoidance 
P Apparatus with dogs, the CS-US interval was varied 
«rom 5 to 80 seconds; acquisition and extinction meas- 
üres were compared to those secured in a similar ex- 
-Deriment (see 29: 460) in which the trace-condition- 
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Fi our groups of 17 rats each learned a spatial location . 
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ing procedure was used. The delayed conditioning 
procedure produced faster acquisition, as measured 
by shocks to first avoidance response, or trials to an 
avoidance criterion, and the avoidance habit shows 
much greater resistance to extinction. The superi- 
ority of delayed-conditioning increases as the CS-US 
interval is increased. “The quantitative features of 
our findings suggest that, in traumatic avoidance 
learning, the initial development of conditioned anx- 
iety depends heavily on the time interval between CS 
onset and US onset, while the strengthening of the 
learned avoidance response depends heavily on the 
conditions of the CS termination."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4103. Cantor, Joan Н. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Amount of pretraining as a factor in stim- 
ulus predifferentiation and performance set. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 180-184.—Varying amount 
and kind of training on a perceptual-motor task found 
that relevant pretraining results in positive transfer 
to the motor task, This facilitation was attributed to 
decreased generalization among the stimuli of the 
motor task. Did not verify the prediction that 
amount of facilitation resulting from stimulus pre- 
differentiation would increase with increasing 
amounts of pretraining nor that irrelevant pretraining 
would facilitate motor performance.—J. Arbit. 


4104. Castaneda, Alfred, & Palermo, David S. 
(Тоша Child Welf. Res. Sta., Iowa City.) Psycho- 
motor performance as a function of amount of 
training and stress. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 175— 
179.—"Performance as a function of the amount of 
training and stress was studied on the assumption that 
stress, under the conditions of this study, affects the 
level of drive. Impairment of performance was pre- 
dicted as a result of increases in drive where the 
dominant habit was incorrect and facilitation where 
it was correct.” Used fifth-grade students in a 
paired-associate type psychomotor task on which 
varying amounts of preliminary practice are given. 
The task is then to re-pair under stress certain of the 
stimulus and response elements while the others are 
left unchanged. Verified the hypotheses.—J. Arbit. 


4105. Chumburidze, I. T. О  kortikal'nykh 
mekhanizmakh narusheniia nekotorykh funktsii 
serdtsa. (On cortical mechanisms of disturbance of 
several functions of the heart) Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), 281—287.—Conditioned reflex 
disturbances of cardiac activity take place in these 
reported experiments primarily through the parasym- 
pathetic nervous system.—I. D. London. 

4106. Covault, Richard Earl. The influence of 
test anxiety and task complexity on the learning 
of mazes. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1438.—Ab- 
stract. 

4107. Crovitz, Herbert Floyd. Disinhibition of 
memory. Clark Univ. Bull., 1954, No. 214, (Disser- 
tations and Theses No. 2), 24.—Abstract. 

4108. Davis, John Allyn. Differential effects of 
stress on learning as a function of the time of 
introduction. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1438.— 
Abstract. 

4109. Duryea, Richard A. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Stimulus-response asnychronysm and delay of re- 
inforcement in selective learning. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 68, 343-357.—4Animals subjected to a 
delay of 4 sec. between stimulus area and choice point 
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performed less well than did those subjected to а 
2-sec. delay. No significant difference was found be- 
tween the latter group and other groups given 2- or 
4-sec. delay between choice point and goal. Animals 
learned more rapidly when goal and stimulus area 
were in contrasting rather than in the same color. 
The results pose a problem for the theoretical inter- 
pretation of the delay of reinforcement—R. H. 
Waters. 


4110. Estes, W. К. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Statistical theory of distributional phenomena in 
learning. Psychol Rev., 1955, 62, 369-377.—An 
analysis of the distributional problem in learning 
reveals that the variables of stimulus fluctuation and 
interpolated learning are most ubiquitous in influence. 
A mathematical model developed around the concept 
of stimulus fluctuation allows for an account of a 
wide variety of experimental findings without resort 
to any sort of neo-Pavlovian conceptions of inhibitory 
potential. 25 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

4111. Estes, W. K., & Burke, C. J. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) Application of a statistical model 
to simple discrimination learning in human sub- 
jects. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 81-88.—Ss had to 
predict which of a pair of reinforcing lights would 
appear following a signal. "Uniform reinforcement 
(conditioning phase) or nonreinforcement (extinction 
phase) was given in the presence of one stimulus 
set and 50% random reinforcement in the presence 
of the other. .. . Correspondences of theory and 
data, although by no means perfect, tended to support 
the view that discrimination learning in this situa- 
tion is a simple resultant of effects of reinforcement 
and nonreinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 


4112. Farber, I. E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The role of motivation in verbal learning and 
performance. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 311-327.— 
"It is the major thesis of the present paper that the 
question as to whether a given variable acts as a 
motive or reflects a motivational state can be answered 
only in the context of explicit assumptions concerning 
the particular ways in which motivational variables 
can be differentiated from other variables in their 
influence on behavior. In view of the current con- 
fusions between the concepts of motivation and habit, 
it would appear to be particularly desirable to dis- 
tinguish between the associative and nonassociative 
properties of variables.” 57 references.—R. Perloff. 


4113. Firsov, L. A. Dvigatel’nye uslovnye re- 
fleksy na tsepi razdrazhitelei u detényshei shim- 
pone d EU шы: reflexes to a chain of 
stimuli in the young chimpanzee.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1953, 5(2), 247-254—A epo on motor 
conditioning in 4 year old chimpanzees—J. D. 
London. 


4114. Franks, C. M., & Laverty, S.G. (Maudsle 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Sodium cael Pe eyelid 
conditioning. J. ment. Sci. 1955, 101, 654-663.— 
Intravenous sodium amytal reduces the number of 
conditioned eyeblink responses during acquisition and 
increases the extinction rate and it increases extra- 


и. ARA S the Guilford scale. 30 references.— 


4115. Gengerelli, J. A., & Cullen, John W. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) Studies in the aes 
physiology of learning: 1I. Effect of brain stimula- 
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tion during black-white discrimination on learn- 
ing behavior in the white rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 311-319.—By means of implanted 
electrodes, rats were given cerebral stimulation at 
one of two differing frequencies (75/sec. or 300/sec.) 
while engaged in learning of a black-white discrimina- 
tion problem. Normal and operate control groups 
were also run. While differences between the groups 
were small, the cumulative ratio of correct to in- 
correct choices indicated a significant acceleration 
of learning rate, most marked with the higher stim- 
ulus frequency. Findings are discussed in relation 
to the assumption that learning is a function of fre- 
quency and duration of nerve impulse volleys.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

4116. Grice, G. Robert, & Goldman, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Generalized extinction and 
secondary reinforcement in visual discrimination 
learning with delayed reward. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 197-200.—‘“‘The purpose of the present ex- 
periment is to evaluate the relative contributions of 
generalized secondary reinforcement and inhibition 
at the choice point resulting from the manipulation of 
end-box experiences. . . . The results substantiate an 
earlier hypothesis explaining delayed reward dis- 
crimination learning in terms of generalization of 
secondary reinforcement to the choice-point cue. 
However, this interpretation was found to be incom- 
plete, and the experiment suggests that in this situa- 
tion an even more effective variable is the generaliza- 
tion of extinction to the negative choice-point cue." 
—J. Arbit. 

4117. Hake, Harold W., & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Effect of 
number of permissible response categories on 
learning of a constant number of visual stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 161—167. —“Тһе Ss were 
required to learn to apply either 2, 4, or 8 irrelevant 
verbal labels to a set of 16 similar and previously un- 
familiar complex visual patterns. Immediately fol- 
lowing practice in this task, Ss were required to learn 
to identify the patterns, again using a different set 
of irrelevant verbal labels that were either 2, 4, or 
8 in number. The performance of Ss on this trans- 
fer task was significantly affected by the number of 
labels used on this task but not by the number of 
labels used in the initial learning task."—J. Arbit. 


4118. Hebb, D. O., & Mahut, Helen. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Can.) Motivation et recherche du 
changement perceptif chez le rat et chez l'homme. 
(Motivation and search of perceptual change in rat 
and man.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 209— 
221.—In two sets of maze experiments the authors 
show that rats will frequently prefer the longer and 
more difficult route of two alternatives leading to food. 
Also, a new route is preferred over a familiar route. 
In the second experiment low barriers had been con- 
structed to serve as relatively easy obstacles; in- 
stead, they became favorite spots for the male animals 
who, by straddling the barrier, could obtain sexual 
stimulation. The results are discussed with reference 
to the importance of perceptual activity for the op- 
timum functioning of the reticular formation of the 
brain stem. 44 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

4119. Hunt, Howard F., & Brady, Joseph V. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Some effects of punishment and 
intercurrent “anxiety” on a simple operant. J. 
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comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 305-310.—Using 
rats, the comparative effects of a conditioned emo- 
tional response (clicking sound conditioned to grid 
shock in a lever box) and of a punishment (shock 
administered to animal in lever apparatus when lever 
is pressed) on suppression of lever-pressing were 
studied. Both conditions inhibit lever-pressing, but 
more severely in the CER condition. Suppression 
dissipated more rapidly in the punishment group. 
There were generally less symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbance in the punished group. The results are in- 
terpreted as consistent with the view that “the effects 
of punishment depend heavily upon specific aversive 
conditioning in which the stimuli arising from the 
punished response itself became a significant and criti- 
cal part of the compound conditioned aversive stimu- 
lus which governs the suppression."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4120. IArotskii, A. I. Osobennosti obrazovaniia 
vestibul'iarnykh uslovynkh refleksov. (Features in 
the formation of vestibular conditioned reflexes.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1954, 4(3), 381-386.— 
Vestibular conditioned reflexes are easily formed. In 
their establishment there are 2 periods marked by 
(1) appearance of conditioned reactions such as 
perspiration, nausea, dizziness and (2) their disap- 
pearance. Vestibular reflexes are conditioned to 
verbal signals more quickly than to other auditory 
stimuli and require much longer to extinguish.—7. D. 
London. 


4121. Khodorov, B. I. Izmenenie uslovnogo re- 
fleksa v posledeistvii odnorodnogo bezuslovnogo. 
(Change in a conditioned reflex due to aftereffect of a 
similar unconditioned reflex.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), 262-270.—"'The effect of action 
of a conditioned stimulus, applied after termination of 
an unconditioned reflex, depends on the strength and 
duration of this reflex. After a short unconditioned 
stimulation weak conditioned reflexes usually in- 
crease, but strong ones are little changed. Оп the 
other hand, after an intense and prolonged uncondi- 
tioned stimulation conditioned reflexes are sharply in- 
hibited. The intensity and duration of this inhibitory 
aftereffect is usually in direct proportion to the 
strength and duration of the unconditioned reflex."— 
T. D. London. 


4122. Khodorov, B. I. Vliianie uslovnogo re- 
fleksa na velichinu bezuslovnykh oboronitel’nykh 
dvigatel'nykh refleksov u sobaki. (Influence of the 
conditioned reflex on magnitude of unconditioned de- 
fensive motor reflexes in the dog.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 852-861.—In experiments utiliz- 
ing the "method of motor defensive reflexes," it was 
demonstrated that under the action of unconditioned 
stimulation against a background of conditioned-reflex 
action “conditioned and unconditioned excitation mu- 
tually summate.” The effect of weak unconditioned 
Stimulation here is increased, but that of strong un- 
conditioned stimulation remains unaltered. Where 
magnitudes of the conditioned and unconditioned re- 

exes are moderate, the “result of their interaction is 
equal approximately to the arithmetic sum of the mag- 
nitudes of these reflexes."—I. D. London. 

4123. Kimble, Gregory A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Shock intensity and avoidance learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 281-284.— 
"Jump" and “flinch” responses by rats to electrical 
Shocks of increasing intensity were observed. The 
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frequency of jump responses increases steadily as a 
function of shock intensity, whereas flinch responses 
achieve a maximum at about 0.3 ma. In a wheel- 
turning avoidance conditioning apparatus, mean re- 
sponse latency was a decreasing negatively accelerated 
function of shock intensity. No residual of this effect 
appeared during extinction.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4124. Kish, George Bela (U. Maine, Orono.) 
Learning when the onset of illumination is used 
as the reinforcing stimulus. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 261-264.—Mice trained in a Skinner 
box under conditions which insured low or absent 
hunger or thirst motivation showed significant facili- 
tation of lever-pressing behavior when the onset of a 
dim light followed as a consequence of lever-pressing. 
Extinction effects were noted when the light was no 
longer permitted to flash. These results are in ac- 
cordance with the author's hypothesis that: "A per- 
ceptible environmental change, which is unrelated to 
such need states as hunger and thirst, will reinforce 
any response that it follows."—L. I. O'Kelly. 


4125. Korneev, С. IA. Materialy k izucheniiu 
kompleksynkh razdrazhenii п detei. (Data for 
the study of complex stimulation in children.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel', 1955, 5(2), 205-210.—Ex- 
periments are described showing how “both weak and 
strong complex stimulation [e.g., red light and metro- 
nome] may be turned into signals for hastened or re- 
tarded reinforcement.” —I. D. London. 


4126. Lowe, William Francis. The effects of 
massed practice and shift of practice conditions on 
psychomotor performance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1450-1451.—Abstract. 


4127. Mackintosh, Irene. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll., Hays, Kans.) Irrelevant responses dur- 
ing extinction. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 183-189. 
—Three groups of rats were given instrumental re- 
ward training on one, two, or three manipulanda re- 
spectively. During acquisition, irrelevant responses, 
ie. responses made on manipulanda never associated 
with primary reinforcement, were very rare and oc- 
curred early in training, but during extinction many 
irrelevant responses were made. During the initial 
extinction trials there was a rise in the number of ir- 
relevant responses. А marked difference between the 
number of such responses of the first and second 
groups of rats was found.—R. Davidon. 


4128. Murav'eva, N. P. O roli ugasatel'nogo 
tormozheniia v perestroike uslovynkh refleksov s 
vysokogo urovnia na nizkii. (On the role of ex- 
tinctive inhibition in transformation of conditioned 
reflexes from high level to low.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 245-257.—Data are presented 
to show that the "course of change of magnitude of 
the conditioned reflex during extinction and on great 
decrease in quantity of unconditioned reinforcement 
fundamentally coincide"; the lesser the amount of 
reinforcement the closer the approximation to the 
“curve of extinction."—7. D. London. , 

4129. Murav'eva, N. P. Vliianie kachestva bezu- 
slovnogo pishchevogo razdrazhitelia na uslovnore- 
flektornuiu deiatel'nosti sobak. (Influence of qual- 
ity of the unconditioned alimentary stimulus on con- 
ditioned-reflex activity of the dog.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1954, 4(6), 823-832 "Improvement of 
the quality of the unconditioned alimentary stimulus, 
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independently of the type of nervous system of the 
dog, brings about an increase in positive conditioned 
reflexes, improves somewhat inhibitory reflexes, and 
eliminates hypnotic states and refusal to eat.” In- 
crease in “excitability and efficiency of the cortical 
cells" accounts for this, Magnitude of conditioned 
reflexes depends not only on amount, but also on the 
chemical composition (quality) of the unconditioned 
alimentary stimulus. The magnitude of qualitatively 
reinforced conditioned reflexes does not always paral- 
lel that of the reinforcing unconditioned stimulus.— 
I. D. London. 


4130. Ortmeyer, 
eralization from hunger to fear. 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1257—1258.—A bstract. 


4131. Perkins, Charles C., Jr. (Kent State U., 
O.) The stimulus conditions which follow learned 
responses. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 341-348—An 
analysis of the stimulus conditions which immediately 
follow occurrences of the response acquired or ex- 
tinguished is presented. It is assumed that any 
stimulus-response connections which become stronger 
are followed by a more reinforcing stimulus situation 
than alternate responses which tend to drop out. The 
analysis leads to a different treatment of conditioning 
than that found in reinforcement, contiguity, or two- 
factor approaches. The analysis leads to a clarifica- 
tion of the differences between trial and error learn- 
ing and conditioning and at the same time implies 
common principles underlying both. The article con- 
cludes with an analysis of the development of ob- 
serving responses and suggestions for experimental 
test of the theory. 20 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


4132. Philbrick, Emily B., & Postman, Leo. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) A further analysis of “learn- 
ing without awareness.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 417—424.—48 adult Ss were employed in a Thorn- 
dikian word-number test of 216 items. E said "right" 
if the number given by S was 1 less than the number 
of letters in the word, otherwise he said "wrong." 
Some Ss were successful, others were unsuccessful in 
discovering the principle followed in giving the in- 
formation. Both groups did show learning without 
awareness of the principle; those who later grasped 
the principle learned more rapidly than the unsuccess- 
ful group.—R. H. Waters. 

4133. Rabinowitz, William. An experimental 
study of the learning and perception of verbal ma- 
terials. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1264-1265.— 
Abstract. 

4134. Ramond, Charles K., Carlton, Peter L., & 
McAllister, Wallace R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
oe но body atta and performance in 
instrumen: earning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 294-298.—Comparison of the Ае їп 
body weight and performances in an instrumental 
learning situation of groups of male and female 
hooded rats who were food-deprived and given their 
daily food either as a limited amount (8 gm. dry 
Purina chow), or allowed to eat as much as they 
could in a 50-minute daily period, showed less body 
weight losses for the limited-time groups, the dif- 
ference being larger for males than for females. Re- 

sponse latencies in the learning situation were smaller 
for the “limited-amount” males, no differences appear- 
ing between female groups. “It was concluded that 
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a definition of hunger should specify, in addition to 
hours of deprivation, how and to what extent feeding 
was restricted before training began.”—L. Г. O’Kelly. 


4135. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) A note on second-order conditioning— 
and secondary reinforcement. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 
62, 327-332.—1t is held that the literature on both 
second-order conditioning and secondary reinforce- 
ment indicates that both are delicate, impermanent 
processes. It is even possible that second-order con- 
ditioning is a pseudo-phenomenon. In any event, the 
necessity for some sort of cognitive control in the 
complete explanation of existing data on these effects 
is emphasized. 34 references.—E. С. Aiken. 


4136. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) Operant vs. classical conditioning. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1955, 68, 489-490.—A frequently un- 
mentioned distinction, which suggests that classical 
and operant conditioning are qualitatively dissimilar, 
is the greater resistance to extinction and the lower 
reinforcement/non-reinforcement ratio in partial rein- 
forcement characteristic of operant conditioning — 
R. H. Waters. 


4137. Restle, Frank. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Axioms of a theory of discrimination learning. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 201-208.—‘“Analysis of an 
empirical theory into a formal system with specified 
primitive notions and axioms has the advantage of 
making it clear what deductions from the theory are 
permissible, and clarifying the internal structure of 
the theory. An example of such analysis is presented 
in this paper.”—M. О. Wilson. 


4138. Rokotova, N. A. K voprosu o fiziologi- 
cheskikh mekhanizmakh vremennykh sviazei na 
indifferentnye razdrazhiteli. (On the physiological 
mechanisms of associative [temporary] connections to 
indifferent stimuli.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(4), 516-525.— The formation of associative con- 
nections between indifferent stimuli is possible and is 
established "on the basis of the orienting reflex."— 
I. D. London. 


4139. Rokotova, N. A. TSepnye dvigatel’nye 
uslovnye refleksy u sobak. (Conditioned chain mo- 
tor reflexes in dogs.) Zh. vyssh. пеғоп. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 833-841— Data ате presented showing 
how "complex, chain reflex-activity in dogs is or- 
ganized out of various conditioned alimentary motor 
reflexes" and how the various components of this 
chain interrelate themselves.—/. D. London. 

4140. Rosecrans, Clarence J., Jr. The relation- 
ship between perceptual performance and three 
types of learning tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1451.—Abstract. 

4141. Rowe, Junius M. The contiguit rinciple 
and the Skaggs-Robinson Nypothesis рела 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1126.— Abstract. 

4142. Screven, C. G., & Cummings, Lois. (U. 
Mississippi, University.) The effect of nonreward 
and interference on variation in the amplitude of 
an instrumental response. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 299-304.—Using children between 
ages of 48 and 72 months, and a simple crank-turning 
task which delivered marbles which, if black, could 
be exchanged for а toy, and if white had to be dis- 
carded, the effect of long series of rewarded or unre- 
warded trials on response speed was studied. Inter- 
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ference was introduced by delaying the delivery of the 
marbles. Non-reward conditions slowly produced a 
less rapid performance, with greater variability. In- 
troduction of delay in delivery had no effect on the 
rewarded group, but served to increase the response 
speed and decrease the variability of the non-reward 
group.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

4143. Simon, Charles W., & Emmons, William 
H. (RAND Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Learn- 
ing during sleep? Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 328-342. 
—Studies on the sleep-learning phenomenon are criti- 
cized in terms of weaknesses in experimental design, 
statistics and methodology employed, and criteria of 
sleep. While it is highly speculative that the studies 
reviewed show that sleep-learning is possible, “The 
conditions under which the results were found tend 
more to support the contention that some learning 
takes place in a special kind of waking state wherein 
Ss apparently do not remember later on if they had 
been awake. This may be of great practical im- 
portance from the standpoint of economy in study 
time, but it cannot be construed as sleep-learning.” 
25 references.—R. Perloff. 

4144. Spirin, B. G., & Fantalova, V. L. Znachenie 
mekhanizma induktsii dlia vosstanovleniia dvi- 
gatel’nykh uslovnykh reaktsií u cheloveka. (The 
significance of the mechanism of induction for the 
restoration of motor conditioned reactions in man.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 366-380.— 
An experimental study of the restoration in brain- 
injured of (1) "inhibitory conditioned reactions" 
under the influence of "negative induction" and (2) 
"positive conditioned motor reactions" under the in- 
fluence of “positive induction.” —I. D. London. 

4145. Strahm, Carolyn L. (U. Toronto, Ont., 
Can.) The influence of instruction on performance 
of a complex perceptual motor task. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 168-172.—The effect on perform- 
ance of informing the subject that errors made during 
practice were being recorded was investigated, using 
the Toronto Complex Coordinator, with a sample of 
20 university students. The additional instructions 
significantly affected performance as follows: (1) 
Decreased mean rate of executing the problem and 
mean number of errors; (2) Increased mean latency 
and number of errors on initial response to a new 
stimulus; and (3) Increased the length of time that 
a given error persisted.—R. Davidon. 

4146. Strong, Paschal Neilson, Jr. Activity and 
T-maze performance of the white rat as a func- 
tion of drive and apparatus. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1451.—Abstract. 

4147. Tattan, James Vincent. Effects of electro- 
Shock convulsions on learning in rats as a func- 
tion of age. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1126- 
1127.—Abstract. 

4148. Thompson, Robert. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Transposition in the white rat as 
a function of stimulus comparison. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 185-190.—"This experiment was de- 
Signed to study the effects of comparison of training 
stimuli, the degree of difficulty of the training pairs, 
and the time of testing on transpositional behavior." 
Significant transposition was obtained under both 
the comparative and noncomparative conditions but 
the comparison group showed more transposition 
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than the noncomparison group. А significant inter- 
action between degree of difficulty and time of testing 
was found such that only with the easy problem was 
delayed testing superior to immediate testing. The 
difficult problem yielded more transposition with re- 
spect to days to criterion, and total errors to criterion. 
—J. Arbit. 


4149. Thompson, William R. (Queen's U. 
Kingston, Ont., Can.), & Kahn, Asher. Retroac- 
tion effects in the exploratory activity of "bright" 
and “dull” rats. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 173- 
182.—Different retroaction effects for exploratory be- 
havior were demonstrated for McGill maze-bright and 
maze-dull rats. Bright rats showed retroactive in- 
hibition, dull rats retroactive facilitation when a 
Y-unit maze was provided for exploration between 
two periods of exploration on a T-unit maze. The 
difference in performance between the two rat strains 
is accounted for by differences in memory and dis- 
crimination ability.—R. Davidon. 

4150. Turova, Z. С. О nekotorykh narusheni- 
iakh sovmestnoi deiatel'nosti pervoi i vtoroi sig- 
nalnykh sistem pri puéril’nom sindrome. (On 
certain disturbances in the joint activity of the first 
and second signal systems where the puerile syndrome 
obtains.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 
324-338.—An experimental study of the properties 
of the conditioned reflex in patients exhibiting the 
“puerile syndrome."—4. D. London. 


4151. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ш.), & Archer, E. James. Studies of 
distributed practice: XIV. Intralist similarity and 
presentation rate in verbal-discrimination learning 
of consonant syllables. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
120—-124.— "Faster learning took place for lists of low 
similarity than for those of high similarity. The 
faster the presentation rate the slower the learning. 
Speed of learning was unaffected by intertrial inter- 
val. Recall of the high-similarity lists was better 
than of the low, but was unrelated to ability level and 
rate of presentation. Retention as measured by re- 
learning had the same relation to intralist similarity 
and rate of presentation as did the original learning.” 
The results were discussed in terms of inhibition 
theory as applied to serial and paired-associate learn- 
ing. —J. Arbit. 

4152. Weinschenk, Curt. (U. Marburg/Lahn, 
Germany.) Das unmittelbare Gedächtnis als 
selbstándige Funktion. (Immediate memory as an 
independent function.) Gottingen: Hogrefe, 1955. 
96 p.—This monograph offers a theoretical discussion 
of memory functions in terms of biological neuro- 
logical, psychophysiological, and psychiatric aspects. 
Several cases are presented illustrating variations in 
perseveration, e.g., ability to repeat 5 and 6 digit 
numbers but inability to recall 2 or 3 digit numbers. 
Theoretical aspects of immediate and remote memory 
are partictlarly considered —H. P. David. 

4153. Weiss, Robert L. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The influence of set for speed on learning without 
awareness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 425-431.— 
In a Thorndikian word-number test, of 240 items, 12 
Ss given a timed test which introduced a set for speed 
and informed of the principle of assigning “right” and 
“wrong” performed less well than did an untimed, 
uninformed group. Similarly an uninformed, untimed 
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roup did better than an uninformed, timed group. 
On methodological grounds it is held that experiments 
of this type give no conclusive evidence of learning 
without awareness.—R. Н. Waters. 


4154. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) The influence of hypnosis on the 
learning process. Some theoretical considera- 
tions: II. Recall of meaningful material J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 148-165.— Previous investiga- 
tions of the influence of hypnosis upon recall are re- 
viewed and it is concluded that further gains in 
knowledge in this area demand the development of an 
adequate theory of meaning. Such a theory is de- 
veloped from Osgood’s mediation hypothesis and 
Hull's theory of learning. In combination with the 
hypnotic stimulus shift principle developed in an 
earlier paper, an account of the effects of hypnosis 
upon recall is made possible. The value of hypnosis 
as a tool for deciding between alternate theories is 
emphasized. 27 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


4155. Young, Robert K. Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill.) Retroactive and proactive effects 
under varying conditions of response similarity. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 113-119.—"On the basis 
of a theory of response generalization it was pre- 
dicted that in learning successive paired-associate lists 
the associative strength of the first list learned would 
increase as response similarity increased. This in- 
crease in associative strength would result in a de- 
crease in retroactive inhibition (RI) and an increase 
in proactive inhibition (PI). . . . The results showed: 
(a) positive transfer in learning three lists increased 
as a function of response similarity; (b) RI decreased 
as response similarity increased; and (c) PI did not 
increase as response similarity increased. Support for 
response-generalization theory was found in results 
$9 n (b) and in the intrusion data at recall."— 

‚ Arbit. 


4156. Yuker, Harold E. (Hofstra Coll, Hemp- 
stead, М. Y.) Group atmosphere and memory. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 17-23.—Subjects 
were read a story and then asked to recall it indi- 
vidually, in a group, and then individually again. 
During the group recall two variations in group at- 
mosphere were employed: (a) cooperative vs compe- 
titive, and (b) democratic vs authoritarian leader- 
ship. General results included: (a) the group recall 
was superior to the average initial and final individual 
recall, and (b) the group recall in the cooperative 
atmosphere was superior to the group recall in the 
competitive atmosphere, Failure to provide adequate 
experimental conditions did not allow conclusions re- 
garding the democratic-authoritarian variable.—.. N. 
Solomon. 


4157. Zapadniuk, V. І. Vliianie vnutrivennogo 
vvedeniia piramidona па uslovnoreflektornuiu 
deiatel’nost’ sobak. (Influence of intravenous injec- 
tion of pyramidon on conditioned-reflex activity in 
dogs.) Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(3), 396- 
405.—Experimental data on the effect of a 4% solu- 
tion of pyramidon on conditioned-reflex activity in 
dogs are supplied. The mechanism of the action is 
unknown.—/. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 3715, 3827, 3830, 3901, 3937, 
4016, 4024, 4025, 4054, 4242, 4282, 4288, 4358) 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4158. Baggaley, Andrew R. (1309 Laure Dr., 
Urbana, Ill.) Concept formation and its relation 
to cognitive variables. J. gem. Psychol, 1955, 52, 
297-306.—The instrument employed was a Card 
Sorting test which paralleled the Vigotsky Block test. 
“Analysis of the data on 68 S's from an urban uni- 
versity population suggests the following conclusions : 
1. Level of concept formation is correlated with in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning and speed and 
strength of perceptual closure. 2. Analytic thinkers 
are characterized by relatively high ability in numeri- 
cal operations and strength of perceptual closure. 3. 
The critical process in concept formation seems to be 
concentration on one aspect of the complex stimulus 
situation at a time." 20 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


4159. Davids, Anthony. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Generality and consistency of rela- 
tions between the alientation syndrome and cog- 
nitive processes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
61-67 —'"Twenty male undergraduates were admin- 
istered an auditory projective technique, a word as- 
sociation technique, and a sentence completion tech- 
nique, and engaged in two personal interviews with a 
clinical psychologist. Each of these procedures was 
designed to provide an independent measure of the 
Ss' relative standing on a motivational syndrome 
termed 'alientation'" This syndrome is defined and 
the results on the auditory projection test are inter- 
preted as indicating that personality is likely to in- 
fluence selective perception and retention. ‘These 
over-all findings of general and consistent relations 
between motivation and cognitive processes were in- 
terpreted as favorable evidence for the development of 
a general theory of cognition." 34 references.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


4160. Drevdahl, John E. (U. Minnesota Med. 
Sch., Minneapolis.) Factors of importance for 
creativity. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 21-26.—Two 
faculty members each rated twice 64 graduate and 
advanced undergraduate arts and science students on 
a seven point scale of creativity. These Ss were 
given Thurstone’s PMA, nine of Guilford’s tests, 
and (N = 52) Cattell’s 16 personality tests. Analyses 
of variance were done, dividing the Ss at the median 
on the creative score. The tests which significantly 
differentiated the creative from the non-creative stu- 
dents were Guilford’s Originality, Thurstone’s Verbal 
Meaning, and Cattell’s Radicalism vs Conservatism, 
Self-Sufficiency vs Lack of Resolution, Cyclothymia 
vs Schizothymia, Surgency vs Desurgency. On the 
last two measures the creative scored lower than the 
non-creative. Differences between arts and science 
students were also analyzed.—L. B. Heathers. 


4161. Edwards, Ward. (Lowry AFB, Denver, 
Colo.) The prediction of decisions among bets. 
T. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 201-214.—^A. very simple 
mathematical model was developed for predicting 
choices among bets. This model, based on the con- 
cepts of subjective value or utility of money and 
subjective probability, asserts that Ss choose the bet 
with the maximum subjectively expected utility. An 
experiment was designed to test this model. . . . The 
model predicted substantially better than chance.” 
The efficiency of other models is discussed and “it is 
concluded that the subjectively expected utility max- 
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imization model is adequate to account for the results 
of this experiment, and that subjective probabilities 
are much more important than utilities in determining 
choices among bets such as those used in this ex- 
periment."—J. Arbit. 

4162. Fox, David Joseph. The effect of increas- 
ing the available time for problem solving on the 
relative quality of decisions written by individuals 
and by groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1250- 
1251.—Abstract. 

4163. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) Correlations between levels of psy- 
chological awareness and physiological activity in 
the central nervous system. Psychosom. Med., 
1955, 17, 383-395.—By recourse to chemical, neuro- 
physiological, electrical, and psychoanalytic methods 
the interrelationships between levels in symbolic ac- 
tivity (abstract and emotional thinking) as evidenced 
by patients (including the schizophrenic) under stress 
and nonstress conditions, and recorded activity in the 
central nervous system are indicated. An hypothesis 
of “dual-circuit control of thought level,” one fa- 
cilitatory and the other inhibitory, is developed to 
guide the research program currently making use of 
personnel from several disciplines—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

4164. Jaynes, William Elbert. A factor analytic 
study of deductive reasoning ability. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1251.—Abstract. 


4165. Khan, Khawar. (Government Coll, La- 
hore, Pakistan.) Dreams of normal people. Proc. 
6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 278.— 
Abstract. 

4166. Rokeach, Milton; McGovney, Warren C., 
& Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) A distinction between dogmatic and 
rigid thinking. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
87-93.—'"The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate certain cognitive aspects of the phenomenon of 
dogmatism, to distinguish such aspects from rigidity, 
and to demonstrate the operation of personality or- 
ganization upon cognitive behavior.” The findings 
are in accord with the hypotheses posed and lend sup- 
port to the validity of the formulation of the construct 
of dogmatism and its differentiation from rigidity.— 
L. М. Solomon. 

4167. Tyler, Bonnie Wallis. Expectancy for 
eventual success as a factor in predicting problem 
solving behavior. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 

- 1122-1123.— Abstract. 

4168. Yasin, Zahida. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Importance of ‘reversal’ in psychic life. 
Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 
278.— Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 3886, 4258, 4353, 4740, 5168) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4169. Baker, Charles T., Sontag, Lester W., & 
Nelson, Virginia L. (Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, 
О.) Specific ability in IQ change. J. consult 
| Psychol, 1955, 19, 307-310—“. . . at least in the 
higher levels of intelligence, children with accelera- 
tive changes in mental growth rate do not differ in 
any specific areas of intellectual ability from those 
With decelerative changes in mental growth rate. 
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There was no evidence in this study to support a 
hypothesis that changes in Stanford-Binet IQ from 
the preschool years to later years are due to the 
changing ratio of verbal to nonverbal items in pro- 
gressive age levels of the test."—4. J. Bachrach. 

4170. Hess, Robert D. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Con- 
trolling culture influence in mental testing: an ex- 
perimental test. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 53-58.—A 
"culture-fair" individual test consisting of 16 items 
was devised and administered to elementary school 
pupils ranging in age from 64% to 915 years, and 
representing 3 socio-economic status groups: high- 
status white, low-status white, low-status Negro. Re- 
sults of standard tests of intelligence showed sig- 
nificant differences between the high white group and 
both other groups. Оп the experimental test the 
differences between the 2 white groups were not sig- 
nificant, and while the differences between the high 
white and the Negro group were still significant, they 
were reduced. The experimental test had a moderate 
positive correlation with standard tests of intelligence 
(median .43 for different age and status groups) and, 
for the white groups, about the same correlation with 
reading achievement tests as did the standard tests.— 
M. Murphy. 

4171. McCall, John R. (Catholic U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Sex differences in intelligence: a com- 
parative factor study. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1955. viii, 
65 p. $1.00.—In order to analyze sex differences in 
intelligence а comparative factor study was under- 
taken employing three intelligence tests comprising 31 
subtests. The subjects were 451 eighth grade pupils, 
245 girls and 206 boys. Intercorrelations were ob- 
tained for the 31 subtests for each sex and assembled 
in two correlation matrices. Three similar factors 
were obtained for each sex, verbal, number, and 
space. А comparison was made of the factor pat- 
terns for the sexes and “А general similarity of fac- 
tor pattern was found which may be due to the inac- 
curacies of the methods of comparison." Further 
analysis involving a regrouping of the 31 subtests and 
a descriptive comparison of the factor patterns on 
these groups "indicated the existence of consistent sex 
differences in the approach to various types of test 
material and form.” 49 references.—V. М. Staudt. 


4172. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Concerning the nature and nurture of 
genius. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1955, 81, 123-129.—11- 
lustrations from athletics and music introduce the 
hypothesis "that a practicing genius is produced by 
giving a precocious able youngster early encourage- 
ment, intensive instruction, continuing opportunity as 
he advances, a congruent stimulating social life, and 
cumulative success experiences." Proposals are made 
for meeting these conditions in schools and colleges. 
24 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

4173. Sontag, L. W., Baker, Charles T., & Nel- 
son, Virginia. (Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, О.) 
Personality as a determinant of performance. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 555-562.—One of 
the results of the longitudinal studies conducted at the 
Fels Institute has been the pointing up of the prog- 
ressive changes in Stanford Binet performance in 
some children. Constancy or inconstancy of the І.О. 
depends on type of emotional adjustment: (1) the 
passive infantile dependency pattern which they be- 
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lieve leads to decreasing level of Binet performance; 
(2) the aggressive self-reassuring mastery of tasks, 
competitive, independent pattern which leads to pro- 
gressively advanced performance; and (3) the pas- 
sive feminine role which like the dependency pattern 
offers no motivation to achieve.—R. E. Perl. 

4174. Vincent, D. F. Porebski's theory of speed 
and power factors of intelligence. Occup. Psychol., 
1955, 29, 193-200.— Porebski's idea of separate power 
and speed factors in intelligence (see 29: 5318) is 
at variance with present day ideas, and does not, in 
any case, necessarily follow from his experimental 
findings. Porebski's data are re-examined, and re- 
interpreted, to show that they are actually consistent 
with more generally accepted theories of human 
abilities.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 4810) 


PERSONALITY 


4175. Bash, К. W. Einstellungstypus and Er- 
lebnistypus: C. G. Jung and Herman Rorschach. 
J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 236-242 —The author dis- 
cusses both Jung's and Rorschach's concepts of in- 
troversion and extraversion as representing psycho- 
logical types. It is concluded that, contrary to the 
common misconceptions, both Jung's and Rorschach's 
meaning of introversion and extraversion are essen- 
tially identical. Experimental and statistical evi- 
dence, based on the Rorschach, is given in support of 
the Jungian ideas about introversion and extraver- 
sion—that they represent true personality types that 
are bimodally distributed in the population, and that 
each type is represented in the unconscious by its 
opposite. 21 references.—4. R. Jensen. 

4176. Bergler, Edmund. On exaggeration. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 262-272.—"Exaggeration rep- 
resents an unconscious irony directed at the enshrined 
educators who communicated educational precepts in 
too emphatic a manner ; the over-emphasis was viewed 
by the child as exaggeration. Exaggeration is only 
superficial pseudo-aggression toward the educators. 
The culprit accepts guilt for the lesser crime of ex- 
aggeration in order to hide the bigger crime of 
psychic masochistic attachment—D. Prager. 

4177. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley.) 

е difference between О and R. Psychol. Rev., 
1955, 62, 356-358.—"It is the purpose of this note to 
specify the conditions where the equivalence between 
Q and R will exist and the conditions where this 
equivalence will not occur. The controversy which 
has arisen devolves from differing initial assumptions 
about the nature of personality rather than being an 
issue in the realm of matrix algebra."—E. G. Aiken. 

4178. Block, Jack, & Thomas, Hobart. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Is satisfaction with self а meas- 
ure of adjustment? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 254-259.—Two hypotheses tested in this experi- 
ment are “(a) degree of self-satisfaction is curvi- 
linearly related to the social dimension of adjustment 
and (b) degree of self-satisfaction is ordinarily re- 
lated to the conceptual dimension of ego-control.” 
Both hypotheses are supported when tested on a sam- 
ple of 56 college students by comparing their MMPI 

Scores with their ratings of self relevance on a list 
of 80 adjectives, Implications are drawn with regard 
to an index of effectiveness of psychotherapy proposed 
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by Rogers. The concept of metastability of adjust- 
ment is discussed.—L. Ё. Zeitlin. 

4179. Blum, Gerald S. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Perceptual defense revisited. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 24—29.—"Tn the present study the fol- 
lowing hypothesis was submitted to experimental test : 
Subjects predisposed to use the mechanism of re- 
pression in conjunction with a given conflict will, 
when confronted subliminally with a conflict-relevant 
stimulus, show defensive behavior directly traceable 
to the perceptual process itself... ." The results of 
this study show that “with selective verbal report, 
familiarity, set, and antecedent conditions all con- 
trolled, an avoidance response directly traceable to the 
perceptual process was obtained."—L. N. Solomon. 

4180. Carlsson, Gósta. Social class, intelligence 
and the verbal factor. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 269- 
278.—A test is "verbal" either because it deals with 
words or because, statistically, it correlates to a given 
degree with certain other tests. Tests involving 
verbal material exhibit larger differences between 
social classes than most other types of tests; there- 
fore other tests introducing a considerable difference 
in social classes will correlate fairly highly with 
verbal tests. The “verbal factor” may be a joint 
product of various psychological and sociological in- 
fluences, whose separate contributions it is impossible 
to assess with any precision—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4181. Clark, Walter Huston, & Warner, Caro- 
line M. Gorge Sch. Relig. Educ., Conn.) The 
relation of church attendance to honesty and kind- 
ness in a small community. Relig. Educ., 1955, 50, 
340-342.—72 men and women in a small, homogene- 
ous rural community were rated by 14 long-standing 
residents. А positive relation was found between 
church attendance and honesty and kindness.—G. К. 
Morlan. 

4182. Cohn, Arthur R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Social norms, arbitrariness of frustration, 
and status of the agent of frustration in the frus- 
tration-aggression hypothesis. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 222-226.—Some of the conditions 
under which frustration will produce aggression are 
further specified. Pastore’s work with the role of 
arbitrariness in the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
is considered, in addition to two other variables, the 
effect of social norms, and the social position of the 
agent of frustration. Based on a sample of 60 col- 
lege women, less aggression appears when (1) the in- 
structions are designed to stress ideal behavior, (2) 
шон 15 пеш агу, (3) the agent of frus- 

ration is an authorit: ure rather than a peer.— 
Т. Кдан. der 5 

4183. Cowen, Emory L., Heilizer, Fred, & Axel- 
rod, Howard S. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Self-con- 
cept conflict indicators and learning. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 242-245. "The present study 
tests the hypothesis that it will be more difficult to 
learn syllables associated with conflictual adjectives 
than it will be to learn syllables associated with 
neutral ones.” On the basis of the results of the 
Bills-Vance-McLean Index of Adjustment and Val- 
ues, six conflict and six neutral words, each paired 
with a nonsense syllable, are presented to 94 college 
freshman Ss and required to be learned by the an- 
ticipation method. The syllables paired with the con- 

ict words require a significantly greater number of 
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- trials to learn, supporting the hypothesis of defensive 
— behavior, in terms of elevated learning thresholds, 
or material associated with words identified as con- 
flictual. 24 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4184. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Cortical inhibition, figural aftereffect, and 
theory of personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
955, 51, 94-106.—“‘An attempt has been made in this 
paper to work out a dynamic theory to account for a 
number of experimental findings in the field of per- 
“sonality related to the concept of extraversion-intro- 
version. Following Pavlov and Hull, a theory of 
cortical inhibition was developed to account for ob- 
served differences in behavior and a deduction from 
“this principle was made by extending it to the per- 
— ceptual field. It was predicted that hysterics (as a 
rototype of the extraverted personality type) would 
be differentiated from dysthymics (as a prototype of 
the introverted personality type) in the speed of 
arousal, strength, and length of persistence of figural 
aftereffects.” Experimental results presented are in 
accord with the predictions. 46 references.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


| 4185. French, Elizabeth G. Interrelation among 
— some measures of rigidity under stress and non- 
— stress conditions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
| 114-118.—"Seven tests of rigidity, measuring differ- 
"ent aspects of the variable, and a test of achievement 
"motivation were given to 50 male airmen under ego- 
involved conditions and to 50 under relaxed condi- 
tions. In addition an intelligence measure was avail- 
able. The results were: 1. Ego-involved conditions 
did not produce an increase in rigid behavior. 2. 
There was no evidence of a general interrelation be- 
tween the various measures of rigidity. 3. Ego- 
involved conditions produced no increase in inter- 
relation between measures of rigidity. 4. Achieve- 
_ ment motivation did increase under ego-involved con- 
~ ditions."—L. N. Solomon. 


| 4186. Goodrich, Edward Gilbert. The generality 
of self constructs. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1114.—Abstract. 


4187. Hampton, Barbara J. An investigation of 

"personality characteristics associated with self- 

OU Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1203-1204. 
stract. 


4188. Haner, Charles F., & Brown, Patricia Ann. 
Grinnell Coll., Ia.) Clarification of the instiga- 
Оп to action concept in the frustration-aggres- 
оп hypothesis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
, 204—206.—30 grade school children were placed in 
pseudo-game situation where the E could thwart the 
: t any desired distance from the goal without the S 

realizing the arbitrary nature of the thwarting. The 
S aware of distance to the goal at all times. А 
measure of an aggressive expression of frustration is 
de by determining the force S uses to push a 
“Plunger to silence a buzzer which sounds at the end 
the trial. The findings seem to suggest that prox- 
mity to the goal at which frustration occurs will 
affect the resultant aggression. "However, the re- 
sul are neither predictable nor explicable unless in- 
| 8t tion to action is conceived of as a joint function 
Of drive and habit strength." —L. R. Zeitlin. 


_ 4189. Harris, Myron Willard. Protective mech- 
anisms utilized in reaction to ego-threatening sit- 
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uations, as evidenced by performance on a level 
of aspiration problem. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1116-1117.—Abbstract. 


4190. Helper, Malcolm M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Learning theory and the self concept. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 184-194.—A conception of the 
self concept which is based upon contemporary rein- 
forcement theory is sketched. “In an empirical ex- 
ploration of the theoretical approach, relationships 
were set up in which variables derived from children's 
self-descriptions figured as links between indices of 
parental behavior and the children's social status 
among their peers." The results of this study showed 
that children's ideal-self concepts were found to be as 
similar to the ideal-child concepts held by randomly 
selected parents as to the ideal-child concepts held by 
their own parents. For boys, ideal-self dependency 
and self-concept modeling are positively correlated 
with an index of parental reward for similarity to the 
father.—L. К. Zeitlin. 


4191. Jacobs, Eleanor A. Ап investigation of 
some relationships between personality disturb- 
ance and perceptual reorganization. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1118-1119.—A bstract. 


4192. Johansson, G., Dureman, I., & Sálde, Н. 
Motion perception and personality. I. Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 289-296.—Experiments in the field 
of motion perception have indicated reasons for as- 
suming a correlation between an analytical or iso- 
lating attitude in perception and a tendency to social 
isolation. An hypothesis that subjects who obtain 
extremely high scores in a velocity synthesis test 
will be characterized by traits like autism or a low 
degree of social contact was confirmed.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


4193. Langstroth, Lovell. Structure of the ego; 
an anatomic and physiologic interpretation of the 
psyche based on the psychology of Otto Rank. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1955. 
ix, 149 p. $4.00.—The genetic and will psychologies 
of Otto Rank are reviewed and discussed in terms of 
their contributions to an understanding of ego struc- 
ture. It is contended that Rank’s “conscious will” 
and “opposing will” have neurophysiological repre- 
sentation in the anterior ventral and dorsomedial 
nuclei of the thalamus respectively, and that Ammon's 
horn may represent the source of both will and libido. 
Other elements of the brain structure are discussed in 
terms of their functional relationships to the fore- 
going features within the framework of Rank's 
thought—E. W. Eng. 


4194. Mailloux, Noel. (U. Montreal, Que., Can.) 
The contribution of clinical research to person- 
ality theory. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 133-143.— 
A restricted interpretation of the scientific method, 
which has emphasized the potential stimulus, its 
elementary components, and its genetic sequence, has 
delayed the development of a systematic theory of 
personality. Clinical psychologists have made a con- 
tribution by emphasizing the “mental sphere” and 
the concept of “the self.” There has been some shift 
of attention in the study of the individual from learned 
acquisitions to present life context and anticipated 
future. “The human individual, instead of being 
merely reactive, is decidedly regarded as ‘self-pro- 
pelling.’”—R. Davidon. 
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4195. Manfredini, Jurandyr. A tipologia de 
Sheldon. (Sheldon’s typology.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1954, 3, 323-332.—А description of Sheldon's per- 
sonality types.—G. S. Wieder. 


4196. Meer, Samuel J. (State Juvenile Diag. 
Cent., Columbus, O.) Authoritarian attitudes and 
dreams. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 74-78.— 
“This study attempted to verify the findings of a 
previous investigation that highly authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian individuals differ in their ability to 
tolerate emotional ambivalence towards parents and 
other powerful authorities.” The findings lend sup- 
port to the theory of the authoritarian personality as 
formulated by previous investigators.—L. N. Solomon. 


4197. Mohsin, S. М. (Patna U., India.) Ego 
defenses in self-judgment. Patna U. J., 1954, 8, 
67-77.—145 college students rated traits and occupa- 
tions as preferred or not. Most subjects ascribed 
desirable traits to themselves which the author be- 
lieves reflects a need to preserve self-esteem. Evi- 
dence is cited that such ratings bear little relation to 
objective self-evaluations. Subjects also indicated the 
degree of interest in certain high socio-economic level 
occupations. The results here showed objective fac- 
tors as determinants rather than any need to preserve 
self-esteem (i.e. university students, by training, ex- 
pect higher level jobs). 27 references.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 


4198. Murray, Edward J., & Berkun, Mitchell 
M. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Displacement 
as a function of conflict. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 47-56.—‘Miller’s theory of displacement 
was extended by integration with his conflict theory 
into a three-dimensional model. . . . To test deduc- 
tions from this model rats were first trained to get 
food at one end of an alley and then shocked while 
eating until they no longer approached the food cup. 
They then left this alley and entered other alleys 
differing slightly from the original alley. Here they 
went closer to the food end than in the original alley. 
Tracings of their movements followed a pattern pre- 
dicted from the model... . After making goal re- 
sponses in the generalized alleys, the rats returned to 
eat in the original alley, showing a ‘therapeutic’ ef- 
fect.” —L. N. Solomon. 


4199. Nuttin, Joseph. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Consciousness, behavior, and personality. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 349-355.—Consciousness, behavior, 
and personality are held to be inextricable in theory 
and study. It is shown that acceptance of the con- 
cept of consciousness does not necessarily carry with 
it an acceptance of introspectionism or the study of 
states of consciousness. Consciousness implies ex- 
posure to the real behavioral world and not confine- 
ment to an internal world of representation. It is 
pointed out, however, that the introduction of the 
notion of consciousness solves no concrete problem 
regarding behavior, but is necessary in order to 
come to grips with the problems of behavior and per- 
sonality in a realistic fashion.—E. G. Aiken. 


4200. Solomon, Adrian. Identification, differen- 
tiation, and extension of self: a study of percep- 
tions of self, mother, and daughter in a sample of 
college women. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1121. 
—Abstract. 
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4201. Stagner, Ross (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Moffitt, J. Weldon. A statistical study of Freud's 
theory of personality types. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 72-74.—". . . It was hypothesized that, if Freud's 
theory of personality types were valid, persons se- 
lected as examples of one type should intercorrelate 
among themselves significantly higher than with those 
selected as examples of other types... . Using 
Krout's Personal Preference Scale as a measuring 
instrument, three men were chosen to exemplify each 
of ten ‘types’. . . . Intercorrelations were computed 
among all cases. By an analysis of variance tech- 
nique, a test was made of the hypothesis that the mean 
within-type correlation did not differ significantly 
from the mean between-types correlations. The sta- 
tistical tests indicated no significant differences for 
any of these comparisons. . . . The data are inter- 
preted as casting doubt on the appropriateness of 
using typological formulations as proposed by Freud 
and some of his followers."—L. B. Heathers. 


4202. Szondi, L. Analysis del yo y analysis del 
caracter. (Analysis of ego and analysis of char- 
acter.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 595- 
639.—In the theoretical discussion, the interrelation- 
ships among ego, character, and destiny are examined 
with several resulting theses. Individual human fate 
is the product of both ancestral forces and personal 
choice, while the ego is ultimately the determiner of 
destiny. Ego and character are both defined and a 
method of analysis is presented and illustrated in a 
single case, indicating the importance of hereditary 
analysis, instinctive experimental analysis, and es- 
pecially the analysis of the ego and of the individual's 
background.—R. О. Peterson. 


4203. Todoli, Jose. La persona el punto de vista 
metafisico. (The person from a metaphysical point 
of view.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 
657-680.—The concept of “person,” embodying to 
some extent the concept of “personality,” is developed, 
defined, and differentiated from other similar con- 
cepts. The field of observation is narrowed by in- 
cluding in this category only those entities which have 
conscience, freedom, permanence, mobility, and spirit- 
uality, of which the last named is the most essential, 
being the core of the person. Also discussed is the 
difference between individual and person, the sub- 
stantial unity of the human being, and the limits of 
person.—R. O. Peterson. 


4204. Tolor, Alexander. Rigidity of self-con- 
cept as a mechanism in the maintenance of per- 
sonality equilibrium, and as an expression of this 
equilibrium, Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1121- 
1122.—Abstract. 


4205. Van de Geer, J. P. Waarnemen en per- 
soonlijkheid. (Perception and personality.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 111-161.—Recent Amer- 
ican publications on the relation between perception 
and personality are reviewed and the possibilities of 
interpretation of these relationships are discussed.— 
К. Н. Houwink. 


4206. Weiss, Walter, & Fine, Bernard J. (Bos- 
ton U., Mass.) Opinion change as a function of 
some intrapersonal attributes of the communi- 
catees. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 246-253. 
— The following hypotheses are proposed: (1) Indi- 
viduals high in extrapunitiveness are more likely to 
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be influenced by a communication designed to effect 
an aggressive opinion on action toward a particu- 
lar group, (2) such a communication is more likely 
to be effective on those with high aggressive needs, 
and (3) those high in aggressive needs and in 


extrapunitiveness are more likely to be influenced - 


by the communication than those low in both. S’s 
initial opinions about juvenile delinquency were as- 
sessed; then, after being exposed to the test com- 
munications over a period of time, their revised opin- 
ions were assessed. The Rosenzweig P-F Study and 
the TAT were used to determine personality char- 
acteristics. The data confirm the hypotheses, par- 
ticularly for the immediate aspects of the communica- 
tion. 22 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4207. Wiener, Morton. (Carter Mem. Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Word frequency or motivation 
in perceptual defense. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 214-218.—The alternative hypotheses pro- 
posed: to account for differential perceptual threshold 
of words, (1) motivation and meaning factors, and 
(2) word frequency and structure factors, are tested 
by measuring the recognition thresholds of words 
having two meanings, neutral and threat. The test 
material consisted of a series of booklets containing 
thirty successive carbon copies of the test words each, 
the least clear copy first and the clearest last. For the 
experiment proper, the threat words were imbedded 
in a threat context, the neutral words in a neutral 
context. The threat group needed significantly fewer 
trials than the neutral group to decipher the critical 
words. The author concludes that, all else held con- 
stant, word meaning and motivational factors are im- 
portant determinants in perceptual behavior. 23 ref- 
erences.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4208. Windels, Roger. Constitution et tempéra- 
ment—Contréle de la méthode Sheldon sur des 
garcons flamands. (Constitution and temperament 
—a test of Sheldon’s methods with Flemish boys.) 
Ergologie, 1955, 2, 101-106.—The author checked 
Sheldon's conclusions with 20 young men, average 
age 187, taken from a total group of 72 in the fourth 
year of a normal school. 17 diameters were taken in 
head, chest, arm, leg, and abdominal regions. Like 
Sheldon, there was high correlation between endo- 
morphism and viscerotony (.82), and between ecto- 
morphism and cerebrotony (.70). The largest dif- 
ference was the coefficient of .60 between meso- 
morphism and somatotony.—R. W. Husband. 

4209. Wood, Eugene Eager, Jr. The psychol- 
Огу of personality in the thought of Paul Tillich. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1456.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 3820, 3963, 4173, 4226, 4256, 
4458, 4524, 4573, 4601) 
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4210. Ajmal, M. (Government Coll, Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Symbolism in Freud and Silberer. 
Proc. 5th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Lahore, 1953, Pt. III, 
149.—Abstract. 

4211. Aliferis, James, & Stecklein, John E. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Measurement of music 
achievement at college entrance. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 263-272.—The development of the Aliferis 

usic Achievement Test, which in its final edition 
Consists of 26 melodic items, 18 harmonic items, and 
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20 rhythmic items, is described. Distributions of test 
mean scores for a national sample of college music 
students are given by geographic region and type of 
institution. For a sample of 177 Ss, correlations be- 
tween freshman honor-point ratios in music courses 
and test scores were .54 (melodic), 41 (harmonic), 
46 (rhythmic), and .61 (total score).—P. Ash. 

4212. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll., 
Bronxville, N. Y.) А review of proportion. J. 
Aesthet., 1955, 14, 44-57.—Proportion is treated in 
gestaltish fashion. Shape preferences are held to be 
determined in part by the “degree of balance attained 
through the interplay of physiological forces in the 
visual apparatus.” The perceptual aspects may “be 
overlaid and modified by motivational needs at higher 
psychical levels."—P. R. Farnsworth. 

4213. Barrett, William G. On the naming of 
Tom Sawyer. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 424— 
436.—The factors underlying the selection of the 
name Tom Sawyer are shown to be complex and to 
spring from the deep sources basic to the lifelong 
psychic conflicts of Mark Twain.—L. N. Solomon. 

4214. Burton, Roger V. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Are musicians normal? Overture, 
1955, 35(5), 10.—To check on the emotional sta- 
bility of a certain class of musicians, the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey was given to 104 
persons who constituted approximately one third of 
all the musicians employed in the motion picture 
studios of the Los Angeles area. “Taken as a whole, 
the profile for the average contracted studio musician 
is a rather desirable one and representative of a nor- 
mal group of individuals."—P. R. Farnsworth, 

4215. Feldman, A. Bronson. Fifty years of the . 
psychoanalysis of literature: 1900-1950. Lit. & 
Psychol, 1955, 5, 40-42; 54-64.—Part I of this 
bibliography appearing in the earlier (May) issue in- 
cludes general articles while the second part (August 
issue) includes entries arranged by the particular 
literary author being discussed.—C. M. Гомін. 

4216. Fizer, John. (U. Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind.) Projection and identification in the artistic 
perception. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 299-306.—There 
is an active relationship between the aesthetic object 
and the one who perceives it. “In general, those who 
are capable of experiencing the artistic object by the 
totality of their ego either project their desires and 
phantasies into the perceived object, or identify them- 
selves with it.” Realism in art offers more possi- 
bilities for identification than for projection. Good 
art aims toward the satisfaction of man’s “synthetical 
diversity.” —W. A. Varvel. 

4217. Garma, Angel. Algunos significados de la 
ornamentacion y la genesis del arte plastico. (The 
meaning of ornamentation and the genesis of plastic 
art.) Rev. Psicoanal. B. Aires, 1953, 10, 399—421.— 
The latent genital symbolism in various kinds of 
architectural ornamentations is analyzed. The origin 
of plastic art is traced as stemming from the primitive 
habits of mothers who made drawings upon the skin 
of their newborn babies. The ornamentation of ex- 
ternal objects and of all manifestations of plastic art 
is seen as a logical extension of the more primitive 
body decoration.—C. de la Garza. 

4218. Garma, Angel (4v. Libertador Gral. San 
Martin 2392, Buenos Aires.) Serpentine orna- 
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mentation and anal regression. Amer. Imago, 1955, 
12, 293-297.—''The frequent associations of analy- 
sands with curved, spiral or helicoidal contents have 
a latent symbolism at once genital and anal, just as 
do ornamental serpentine curves.”—W. А. Varvel. 


4219. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Aesthetic measure applied to color 
harmony: an experimental test. J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 52, 205-212.—Moon and Spencer’s aesthetic 
measure for color combinations was tested for its 
predictive value. Seven sets of Munsell color com- 
binations were presented to 20 Ss who had to rank the 
items within each set in order of preference. The 
results did not support the formula in its existing 
form. The formula was considered of little use for 
predictive purposes. 18 references—M. J. Stan- 
ford, 

4220. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) The prediction of preference for color 
combinations. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 213-222 — 
An empirical formula was proposed for the prediction 
of preferences for binary combinations of hues. The 
predictive value of this formula was tested by apply- 
ing it to preferences for a set of Munsell color com- 
binations. It was found that about 70 per cent of the 
variance could be accounted for. 29 references— 
М. J. Stanford. 


4221. Kwalwasser, Jacob. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Exploring the musical mind. New York: Coleman- 
Ross, 1955. 189 p. $4.50.—An hereditarian position 
is assumed in considering the relations of music to 
race, nationality, intelligence, chronological age, sex 
differences, and training. Considerable attention is 
paid music reading, the use of the stroboscope, and 
the measurement of motor abilities. Kwalwasser’s 
discussions cover many minor studies undertaken by 
his students, These works had up to now appeared 
only as unpublished M.A. theses. 189-item bibliog- 
raphy.—P, R, Farnsworth. 


4222. Lowenfeld, Viktor. (Pennsylvania State 
U., University Park.) The meaning of aesthetic 
growth for art education. J. Aesthet., 1955, 14, 
123-126.—"The most decisive aesthetic education 
does not take place merely by the criticism or guid- 
ance an individual receives for his aesthetic product. 
It is much more a total task of education, in which the 
individual’s sensitivity toward perceptual, intellec- 
tual, and emotional experiences is deepened and inte- 
grated into a harmoniously organized whole, so that 
his ‘senses are brought into harmonious and habitual 
ТЕА with the external world,’ "—P, R, Farns- 
worth, 


4223. McCurdy, Harold Grier. The personality 
of ee ee: a езше in psychological 
method. New Haven, Conn.; Yal iversi 
1953. i, 248 0. е University Press, 

4224. Maugé, G. Représentations du mouve- 
ment et schématisation. (Representation of move- 
ment and schematization.) J. Psychol. norm. path. 
1955, 52, 243-252.—Drawings of movements (march- 
ing, climbing stairs, and wiping a table) fell into two 
groups: concrete realistic drawings, and schematic 
drawings. In a group of adolescent subjects sche- 
matic drawings increased with age and years of 
schooling, and seemed unrelated to drawing ability. 
Some difficulty was encountered with the designs of 
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younger children. Of 10 professional artists and art 
students only two did not produce schematic draw- 
ings. Preliminary experiments with various profes- 
sional groups point to some systematic correlations. 
Discussion —M, L. Simmel. 


4225. Nash, Dennison. (Middlebury Coll., Vt.) 
Challenge and response in the American com- 
poser’s career. J. Aesthet., 1955, 14, 116-122.—23 
successful American-born composers of serious music 
cooperated in a study, the major aims of which were: 
“1. To describe the role and sub-role social situations 
of serious composition in America. 2. To describe 
the personalities which have achieved the role and 
sub-roles. 3. To describe the situational history of 
these personalities. 4. To describe the role-perception 
and role behavior as a product of personality and 
social situation.” The methodology used was that 
of the case history.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4226. Sopchak, Andrew L. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 
den City, N. Y.) Individual differences in re- 
sponses to different types of music, in relation to 
sex, mood, and other variables. Psychol. Monogr., 
1955, 69(11), No. 396, 20 p.—A group of 381 male 
and 172 female Ss, all students in an elementary 
psychology course, were invited to listen to 15 musical 
recordings and then to check on a list the appropriate 
affective qualities that each of the selections presented 
to them. It was found that wide differences exist in 
the emotional reactions experienced by the Ss. The 
S’s mood was found to be related to his responses to 
music, but this was influenced by his musical training, 
the type of music, and his familiarity with the music. 
It was suggested that music could be used as an audi- 
tory projective device which would lead to increased 
understanding of his personality.—9M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4227. Souriau, Etienne. A general methodology 
for the scientific study of aesthetic appreciation. 
J. Aesthet., 1955, 14, 1-18—The author accepts as 
his definition of aesthetic appreciation the act of 
"evaluating the object of a perception, whether a 
direct perception or one represented imaginatively, 
according to what is intrinsically given in the actual 
or virtual exercise of perception.” Не agrees that 
present methods are useful if proper care is taken 
with the subtle nuances “whose objective grounds are 
very difficult to uncover."—P. R. Farnsworth. 


4228. Wilson, Robert М. (SSRL, 726 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington б, Р. С. .) Aesthetic sym- 
bolism. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 275-292.—Literary 
symbols originated as truly social products and have 
endured as valued by many people. The central func- 
tion of poetry as symbolism is the formation of lan- 
guage, the attempt to communicate and to elucidate 
experience. Various attempts to separate the lan- 
guage and meaning of literature from the language 
and Meaning of other types of communication are 
considered. The distinction between the functions of 
Scientific and poetic discourse is particularly im- 
portant for our era—W. A. Varvel. 

4229. Wolfenstein, Martha, & Leites, Nathan. 
Trend in French films. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(2), 
42-51—The following themes were discovered in 
some 50 films seen since 1950: (1) fear of falling 
back into childhood, (2) wish to have someone do it 
for you, (3) the superior strength of women, (4) old 
man as child, young woman as mother, (5) legitimate 
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facades for the pursuit of pleasure, (6) non-internal- 
ization of moral restrictions, (7) the trauma of 
abandonment, (8) harmonious resolution of difficulties 
and fulfillment of wishes. “We may find the common 
denominator of these tendencies in a presumably in- 
creasing feeling of incapacity to cope with crushing 
circumstances." —J. A. Fishman. 

4230. Wright, Celeste T. (U. California, Davis.) 
Katherine Mansfield and the “secret smile.” Lit. 
& Psychol., 1955, 5, 44-48.—The author traces in 
Mansfield’s stories and letters a recurrent image, the 
“secret smile,” which reflects "a child's sense of being 
unwanted, helpless, afraid, and unable to communi- 
cate,” —C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 4008, 4384, 4978) 
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4231. Allen, Frederick Н. (Phila. (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Clinic.) Mother-child separation—proc- 
ess or event. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of 
early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 325-331.— Clinical 
and research materials presented in papers (abstracts 
elsewhere in this issue) pertaining to mother-child 
separation are commented on critically.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

4232. Altea, Ennio. (Cagliari U., Italy.) Inda- 
gini sulla prova degli atti interrotti e del com- 
pletamento degli atti e sull'effetto mnestico Zeig- 
arnik in soggetti dell'eta evolutiva. (Research on 
the test of interrupted acts, their completion and the 
Zeigarnik mnemic effect in young subjects.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 265-285.—After а re- 
view of the work done in the area of interrupted acts, 
especially the Zeigarnik effect, a series of experi- 
mental researches with children are presented. The 
results show that the completion of interrupted acts, 
and the retention of forms and colors after inter- 
ruption of memorization, are related to the degree of 
motivation of the subject. This indicates that the 
interruption of an action which results in a state of 
tension manifested as a tendency to resume the un- 
completed act is a necessary condition but not suf- 
ficient for obtaining the Zeigarnik effect in children. 
A condition of adequate motivation is necessary. 
24 references. French, English, German summaries. 
—A. Manoil. 

4233. Apgar, Virginia; Girdany, B. R., McIn- 
tosh, R, & Taylor, H. C. Neonatal anoxia: I. 
A study of the relation of oxygenation at birth to 
intellectual development. Pediatrics, 1955, 15, 653- 
662.— As part of the study of relation between delayed 
oxygenation of newborn infants and later intelligence, 
a mean of 3.9 blood samples was obtained on each 
of 400 infants during the first three hours of life. At 
а mean age of 26.7 months, Gesell Developmental 

atings were obtaned on 65 subjects. At a mean 
age of 47.6 months, Stanford-Binet Intelligence Tests 
were given 243 subjects. No significant correlation 
was found between levels of blood oxygen content and 
the Gesell ratings of adaptive behavior, nor IQ as 
assessed by the Stanford Binet.—M. C. Templin. 

4234. Aubry, Jenny. (Médecin des Hôpitaux de 
Paris, France.) The effects of lack of maternal 
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three years, placed in institutions. In Caplan, G., 
Emotional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 
4718), 293-306.—Through a synthesis and elabora- 
tion of medical examinations, Gesell Tests, and psy- 
chological observations of abandoned children at the 
Parent de Rosan Institution, specific and general pic- 
tures of the problems of maternal deprivation are 
presented.—N. H. Pronko. 

4235. Beier, Helen, & Bauer, Raymond A. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Oleg: A member 
of the Soviet "Golden Youth.” J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 139-145.—As one in a series of 
case studies which are being made a part of a larger 
project aimed at understanding the psychological and 
sociological dimensions of the Soviet society, the case 
of Oleg is presented. Such factors as Oleg's family 
and cultural background, his selection of a career, 
and the cause and effect of his defection are discussed. 
—L, N. Solomon. 

4236. Bjerstedt, Ake. A double-directed anal- 
ysis of preference motivations and other pal- 
description statements: studies in socio-perceptual 
selectivity. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 257-268.— There 
is a clear tendency to perceive members of one's own 
sex in positive roles more often than members of the 
opposite sex. There is no corresponding tendency to 
perceive members of the opposite sex more often in 
negative roles. Overrating of one’s own sex is 
greater for overrejected than for overchosen pupils, 
ie. the overchosen children seem to be less sex-role- 
determined in their pal-descriptions. 29 references. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4237. Blau, Theodore H., & Blau, Lili R. The 
sucking reflex: The effects of long feeding vs. 
short feeding on the behavior of a human infant. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 123-125.—"In 
order to investigate the effects of long feeding time 
and short feeding time on non-nutritive sucking and 
other behavioral variables in the newborn infant, a 
three-week-old child was given a series of long feed- 
ings and short feedings over a period of approxi- 
mately 30 days. ... It was found that more non- 
nutritive sucking occurred during the long feeding 
sessions. In addition, more crying, more general 
restlessness, and more difficulty in sleeping occurred 
during the long feeding periods. . . . The hypothesis 
that nonnutritive sucking results from inadequate use 
of the sucking response was not supported by the 
data in this study.”—L. N. Solomon. 

4238. Block, Jeanne, & Martin, Barclay. Pre- 
dicting the behavior of children under frustration. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1955, 51, 281-285.—"A 
replication of the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin experi- 
ment on frustration and regression was carried out in 
order to test the hypothesis that ego-control capacity 
in children, measured independently, is predictive of 
individual differences following frustration. The 
specific hypotheses were: (1) Under-controlling chil- 
dren would evidence greater decrement in their level 
of play constructiveness following frustration, and 
(2) would make direct attacks on the frustrating 
barrier to a greater extent than Over-controlling 
children. Both of the hypotheses were essentially 
supported." —L. R. Zeitlin. (n 

4239. Bond, R. J., Burns, Virginia M., Kolodny, 
R., & Warren, Marjory C. (Children’s Aid А 
sociation of Boston.) The neighborhood peer T 
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group. Group, 1955, 17(1), 3-12—The behavior of 
handicapped or disturbed children can be modified in 
positive directions through association with groups 
of normal children. Positive changes result largely 
from the mechanism of identification. The child 
identifies with the group leader, with the group and 
with others in the group. Gains also result from 
skillful use by the group leader of recognition and of 
dilution or redirection of hostility within the group. 
—D. D. Raylesberg. 

4240. Bookbinder, Kathryn Foltz. The relation 
of social status and punishment as observed in 
stories obtained with the Driscoll playkit. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1252-1253.—A bstract. 

4241. Brubaker, Mary S. (Dept. Public Welfare, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A development in public agency 
Service for parents. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(8), 
1—7.—The author discusses the way a city ousts an 
out-moded system of dealing with parents and chil- 
'dren in trouble and presents a challenge to child 
welfare workers in developing practices in line with 
current concepts of helping people. Discussed are: 
(1) the background; (2) first steps; (3) locating 
“lost” parents; (4) helping parent develop resources ; 
(5) renewed parent-child contacts ; (6) children re- 
linquished for adoption; and (7) continued evaluation 
and development.—S. M. Amatora. 


4242. Bystroletova, G. N. Obrazovanie u novo- 
rozhënnykh deteï uslovnogo refleksa na vremia v 
sviazi s sutochnym ritmom kormleniia, (Forma- 
tion in new-born children of a conditioned reflex to 
time in connection with daily rhythm of feeding.) 
Zh. vyssh. пепо, Deiatel'., 1954, 4(5), 601-609.—On 
application of "correct rhythm of daily feeding" 
КОР 3 to 4 hours) a “conditioned reflex to time of 
eeding is formed within 3 to 5 days” and is ex- 
pressed by “intensification of the child’s motor re- 
action and sucking movements and by awakening” 
prior to commencement of feeding —I. D. London. 


4243, Church, Joseph. Children’s resolutions of 
verbal contradictions: a developmental study. 
Clark Univ. Bull., 1954, No. 214, (Dissertations and 
Theses No. 2), 19.—Abstract, 

4244. Clark, Carl Arthur. A study of the 
adolescent's conception of the nature o£ scientific 
оше. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1261.— 

stract. 


4245. Curtis, James L. A psychiatric study of 
55 expectant fathers. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 
1955, 6, 937-950.—An animal-drawing, story-telling 
projective task led to the following conclusions: ex- 
pectant fathers, not referred for psychiatric consul- 
tation, "maintained a superior emotional adaptation to 
fatherhood by virtue of a relatively stable uncon- 
scious image of themselves as a capable and loving 
father figure." Men, referred for consultation with 
minor problems, "less often achieved a ‘good’ father 
identification, but were able to achieve a comfortable 
identification, unconsciously, as a ‘good’ mother or 
older child in the family.” Men presenting serious 
problems “were unable to form a helpful or stable 
identification as a ‘good’ father, mother or sibling.” 
Seven case summaries.—G. Н. Crampton. 
4246. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (Genoa U., Italy.) 
Accettazine e rifuto delle bevande alcooliche nel 
bambino. (Acceptance and refusal of alcoholic 
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beverages by the child.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1955, 16, 245-263.— This is a continuation of a series 
of studies on the acceptance of alcohol under various 
forms by very young children. Cases of normal and 
abnormal children to whom alcohol was given from 
early infancy are presented. Indifference toward or 
rejection of alcoholic beverages by very young chil- 
dren is not common. This would indicate that the 
infant is much less selective in the satisfaction of in- 
gestive needs than it is commonly thought. The 
author states also that "the acceptance of alcoholic 
beverages by children and the resulting danger for 
their health cannot agree with fundamental psycho- 
analytical theory." 12 references. French, English, 
German summaries.—4. Manoil. 


4247. Davison, W. C. Medical and psychologi- 
cal team work in the care of chronically ill chil- 
dren. Pediatrics, 1955, 16, 270-271.—The impor- 
tance of team work is emphasized.—M. C. Templin. 


4248. de Kok, Winifred. You and your child. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. vii, 147 
р. $3.75.—Тһе present volume contains advice to 
parents based rather on experience than on theory. 
The author maintains that every child has a power 
for good or for evil. Parents can release the power 
for good. Parental love and good example are es- 
sential in guiding the child toward maturity. Rather 
than laying down hard and fast rules for parents, 
the author suggests an alternative attitude toward 
children which will help them develop into mature 
and well-adjusted adults. In 21 chapters the author 
discusses such topics as the newborn baby, three to 
Six months, six months to a year, habit training, 
security, obedience, playthings, the ill child, the pre- 
school child, the school child, adolescence, and others. 
—8S. M. Amatora. 


4249. Dracoulides, N. N. The traumatism of 
the psyche and its reintegration. Acta psychother. 
Psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 189-192.—By 
means of allegory, the dynamics of conflicts and 
traumas in the child are described, followed by the 
stages of therapeutic psychoanalysis which by way of 
sedation of the superego and reinforcement of the ego 
lead to the reintegration of the mind, 30 references. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4250. Dunn, Michael Butler. Global evaluation 
of children’s drawings of “person” and “self.” 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1254-1255,—Abstract. 


4251. Du Pan, R. Martin, & Roth S. The psy- 
chologic development of a group of children 
brought up in a hospital type residential nursery. 
Л Pediat., 1955, 47, 124-129.—Ratings on 14 infants 
in a Swiss residential nursery using the Gesell De- 
velopmental Schedules were only slightly below nor- 
mal. The development of the 10 children who were 
away from the home for one or two years appears 
satisfactory. —M. C. Templin. 


. 4252. Edgar, Robert W. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, L. I, N. Y.) Discipline and purpose. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1955, 57, 8-14.—“The school’s task in the 
nurture of self-discipline is clear. It must borrow, 
adapt, invent, and discover purposeful activities. The 
test of the adequacy of these activities will be the 
Tesponses of the children. If their thoughts and 
actions are suffused with purpose, they are then indi- 
cating that they understand and accept as guides the 
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goals implicit їп the activities. The child’s task be- 
comes the mobilization of his intelligence, skill, un- 
derstanding, and strength in a sustained effort to 
achieve goals which he values. As he grows in his 
ability to do this, he will develop the characteristics 
of the self-disciplined.”—H. K. Moore. 

4253. Ellenbogen, Robert. Relation of chil- 
dren’s speech usage to age and to sex, as a func- 
tion of precision requirements in performance: an 
investigation of formulations of Piaget, Vigotsky, 
and Goldstein. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1447— 
1448.—Abstract. 

4254, Ellis, Laura M., Ellis, Rafe; Mandel, Eu- 
gene D., Jr. (The Country Schools, North Holly- 
wood, Calif.), Schaeffer, Maurice S., Sommer, 
Geraldine, & Sommer, Gerhart. Time orientation 
and social class: An experimental supplement. 
— J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 51, 146-147.—This 
study attempted to demonstrate a relationship between 
action-time span of stories told by school children 
and a "rating" measure of frustration tolerance. 
Such a relationship was not shown to exist —L. N. 
Solomon. 


4255. Fowler, Stanley Earl. Family relation- 
Ships as viewed by teenagers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1136-1137.—Abstract. 


4256. Frank, Lawrence K. Play in personality 
development, Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 
576-590.—This approach to personality development 
emphasizes the ways in which play contributes to the 
[сз whereby the individual organism becomes a 
штап being, learning to live in a social order, and 
in a symbolic cultural world. 26 references.—R. E. 
Perl. 
4257. Gardner, George E. (Rep.). Problems of 
early infancy. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 
506-514.—W olff discussed the use of neonatal ten- 
Sion-reduction patterns in predicting behavior at 18 
mos. Sylvester felt that neonatal differences might 
be connected with differences in completeness or 
Maturation of organs and organ systems. Bender 
felt that neonatal behavior was reliable and goal- 
directed. Mahler emphasized the importance of con- 
Sidering the attitudes and feelings of the mother. 
Spitz felt that waiting capacity, shockability, and 
tension reduction patterns of the neonate could pro- 
Vide a measure of maturation.—D. Prager. 


4258. Garma, Angel. Vicissitudes of the dream 
_ Screen and the Isakower phenomenon. Psycho- 
_ ала). Quart., 1955, 24, 369-382.—The dream screen 
and Isakower phenomenon are discussed with refer- 
ence to the sensations and impressions of the young 

Child who sleeps at the mother's breast and has 
fantasies of having this breast all around it and in 
its mouth, or of itself being inside the breast. Ex- 
amples are presented to show that childhood oral 
frustrations can unite with later impressions to pro- 
duce the Isakower phenomenon or visible dream 
Screen—L, М. Solomon. 

4259. Geist, Harold. (School District, Albany, 
Calif.) Adolescents and parents talk it over. Un- 
derstanding the Child, 1955, 24, 98-102_—Topics such 
25 smoking, staying out late, responsibility in the 
home, teenage marriages, school choice of friends, 
etc., were discussed by a group of 15 adolescents and 
à group of 15 parents of the adolescents in the first 
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group. Dr. Geist served as a leader for both groups, 
which met separately at first and then together. 
"Solution of some of the more serious aspects of 
adolescent behavior, such as the anti-social acts of 
juvenile delinquents, could probably be achieved by 
similar group sessions.” —W. Coleman. 

4260. Gerty, Ursula M. The adaptive behavior 
of adolescent children whose mothers were hos- 
pitalized at Saint Elizabeths Hospital with a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia. Washington, D. C.: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1955. xi, 210 р. 
(Catholic Univ. Amer. Stud, soc. Wk, No. 22.)— 
With 16 patients, their husbands and 18 children as 
subjects, extensive interview and case record data 
are analyzed to show the impact on the husband and 
upon the adolescent child of hospitalization of the 
mother, including the burden of family responsibili- 
ties, paternal influences when strong or relatively 
weak, peer relations, including how adolescents’ 
friendships are affected, and relations of the adoles- 
cents with other non-familial adults. 71 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

4261. Goldstein, Robert. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), Polito-Castro, Sara B., & Daniels, 
Jane T. Difficulty in conditioning electrodermal 
responses to tone in normally hearing children. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 26-34.— 
Eighteen normally hearing children were easy to 
condition and 14 were difficult to condition to elec- 
trodermal responses to tone according to subjective 
standards used in a previous study. Ease of condi- 
tioning seems to be unrelated to intelligence quotient ; 
sex; to the ages studied (7-years and 6-months to 
12-years and 8-months); to handedness; to initial, 
terminal, or maximum resistance; or to overt re- 
sponses and behavior, except for sleepiness, There 
may be a slight relationship between the ease of con- 
ditioning and the minimum resistance recorded during 
the test—M. F. Palmer. 

4262. Gottesfeld, Harry. The prediction of chil- 
dren's emotional, social behavior and phantasies 
on a hospital ward from a psychological test situa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1255-1256.— 
Abstract. 

4263. Grézinger, Wolfgang. Scribbling, draw- 
ing, painting; the early forms of the child's pic- 
torial creativeness. New York: Praeger, 1955. 
142 p. $4.00.—This book attempts to fathom the 
mysteries of children’s scribbling, drawing, and paint- 
ing and to explain their symbolic language of form. 
The author’s specialty, the encouragement of bi- 
manual drawing, is used “to stress the physical whole- 
ness of visual activity. A child’s drawing, he main- 
tains, is a total bodily gesture rather than the 
specialized skill of separate organs.” Includes 10 
commandments for the parents of children who do pic- 
tures.—4. J. Sprow. 

4264. Gump, Р. V., & Sutton-Smith, В. (Wayne 
U., Detroit, Mich.) The “it” role in children’s 
games. Group, 1955, 17(3), 3-8.—Children’s par- 
ticipation in “it” games (involving a central “it” 
person who acts in opposition to the rest of the play- 
ing group) was studied to test several hypotheses 
as to how the ingredients of children’s activities affect 
the behavior and experience of the participants. It 
appeared that playing high-power “it” roles, as con- 
trasted to low-power “it” roles, leads to less failures 
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for those in the “it” roles. High-power “it” roles 
lead to fewer negative reactions of the playing group 
towards “it” and to more positive feelings of “it” 
about himself and his situation. Unskilled players 
were helped to more frequent success and to a less 
negative experience if they were placed in high- 
power rather than in low-power “it” roles.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

4265. Holman, Miriam, Adolescent attitudes to- 
ward seeking help with personal problems. Smith 
Coll. Stud. Soc. Wk, 1955, 25(3), 1-31.—Adolescents 
are most apt to seek help with problems related to 
school and vocational planning. They are least in- 
clined to seek help for more personal problems re- 
garding adjustments with the other sex and family 
relations. The person they would go to for help 
differed with the kind of problem considered. Adoles- 
cents do not like to be considered different in a mal- 
adjusted way. This often is the reason why they do 
not seek help.—G. Elías. 

4266. Hulslander, Stewart Charles. Some rela- 
tionships between aspects of growth of youth and 
the evolvement of their occupational interests. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1353-1354.—Abstract. 


4267. Hurwitz, Irving. A developmental study 
of the relationships between motor activity and 
perceptual processes as measured by the Ror- 
schach test. Clark Univ. Bull., 1954, No. 214, (Dis- 
sertations and Theses No. 2), 20.—Abstract. 


4268. Ilg, Frances L., & Ames, Louise Bates. 
(Gesell Institute of Child Development, New Haven, 
Conn.) Child behavior. New York: Harper, 1955. 
xi, 364 P: $3.95.—Part 1 of this book, much of whose 
material is incorporated and adapted from the authors’ 
syndicated newspaper column, is devoted to growth: 
how behavior grows, ages and stages, and individ- 
uality. The second part (13 chapters) deals with 
everyday behavior problems and gives specific ad- 
vice on what to do about them. In the final part, 
2 chapters advise what to tell about Santa Claus, 
deity, death, adoption, divorce, and what to do about 
discipline. 41 references.—4. J. 5 ‘prow. 

4269. Inkeles, Alex. Social change and social 
character: the role of parental mediation. J + SOC. 
Issues, 1955, 11(2), 12-23.—" The experience of ex- 
treme social change that the [Russian] Revolution- 
ary generation underwent . . , [had] a marked effect 
on that generation's approach to the rearing of its 
children. . . . Having experienced marked social 
change, they adjusted their child rearing practices, 
the better to prepare their children for the life they 
expected those children to lead.” Goals and values of 
a different sort were stressed; secular morality re- 
placed traditional and religiously based morality and 
increased attention was paid to political considera- 
tions in the education of children—J, 4. Fishman, 


4270. Jackson, Philip Wesley. Verbal solutions 
to parent-child problems and reports of experi- 
ences with punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955 
15, 1023.— Abstract. é 


4271. Jaffari, Karamat Husain. (Government 
Coll., Lahore, Pakistan.) Morality and the child. 
Proc. 5th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Lahore, 1953, Pt. III, 
148.—A bstract. 
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4272. Johannis, Theodore Benjamin, Jr. The 
adolescent’s view of father roles in relation to 
socio-economic class. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1275.—Abstract. 

4273. Johnson, Robert. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
Toronto, Ont.) How parents' attitudes affect chil- 
dren's illnesses. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 
1955, 17(3), 5-8.—Parents' attitudes have an im- 
portant role in the way in which children react to 
illness. If the parents react to the illness as a family 
calamity, or maintain an attitude of guilt, or blame 
the child for the inconvenience he is causing the 
family, the child's reaction will be a poor one. A 
direct approach to the illness is essential with family 
activity continuing as much in its normal course as 
possible. “Не (the child) thus learns that illness 
leads to a necessary withdrawal from activity, but 
never to an escape from reality."—J. J. Gallagher. 

4274. Kates, Solis L., & Diab, Dutfy N. (U. 
Oklahoma, Norman.) Authoritarian ideology and 
attitudes on parent-child relationships. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 13-16.—"The relationship be- 
tween authoritarian ideology and attitudes about par- 
ent-child relationships was investigated by testing 
172 native-white, Christian university students.” 
Findings indicate a relationship in females that could 
be related to personality dispositions. It was pro- 
posed that strong authoritarian beliefs may be mal- 
adjustive in а democratic society since such beliefs 
are associated with attitudes similar to those held by 
parents of problem children.—IL. N. Solomon. 

„4275. Klimova, M. S., et al. Vliianie rezhima i 
pitaniia na sostoianie vysshei пегупої deiatel’nosti 
detei iasel’nogo vozrasta.: (Influence of regimen 
and diet on the state of higher nervous activity in 
children of nursery age.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(2), 219-225.—Improvement of regimen and 
diet in children of nursery age brings about a “sig- 
nificant acceleration in the formation and stabiliza- 
tion of conditioned reflexes and also improvement in 
the development of differentiation."—/. D. London. 

4276. Lane, John E. Generalized adaptability 
and developmental level: some interrelationships 
among social effectiveness, level of perceptual de- 
velopment, and anxiety. Clark Univ. Bull., 1954, 
No. 214, (Dissertations and Theses No. 2) 21.5 
Abstract. 

4277. Lazowick, Lionel M. (УА Hosp., Downey, 
Ш.) On the nature of identification. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 175-183.—A mediation theory 
of identification is presented in order to interpret one 
type of relationship between Ss and their parents. 
On the basis of data gathered from college students, 
using the semantic differential technique, the follow- 
ing generalizations are made: (1) The greater the 
degree of identification between children and their 
parents, the less the degree of anxiety. (2) Men, as 
& group, tend to form stronger identifications than 
do women. (3) Greater semantic similarity is found 
within family groups than between family groups. 
31 references.—L. R. Zeitlin, 

4278. Lindemann, Elizabeth В. (The Human 
Relations Service of Wellesley, Mass.), & Ross, Ann. 
A follow-up study of a predictive test of social 
adaptation in preschool children. In Caplan, G., 
Emotional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 
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4718), 79-93.—A research study attempting to ob- 
serve and describe the range of adaptive behavior in 
a cross-section of the child population before, during, 
and after a period of integration into the school 
situation. Methods used were a standardized clinical 
examination of the child before his entrance into the 
school, parent interviews, systematized observation 
of the child in the interactional constellation of the 
classroom, teacher ratings, teacher interviews, and 
sociometric data. Results are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4279. Lowe, Charles A. Observations on the 
care of children in Afghanistan. Pediatrics, 1955, 
15, 771-774.—An observation reported by a physi- 
cian.—M. C. Templin. 

4280. Luck, Juanita M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A study of peer relationships. Group, 
1955, 17(3), 13-20.—Peer relationships formed by 
forty children in their latency period (Freudian 
definition) were studied through analysis of records 
made by observers of group sessions (twenty five) 
in a child guidance clinic. "These data were related to 
biographical data and to scores on a scale developed 
to classify peer relationships. “Їп summary, it would 
seem that the choice of the individual as expressed in 
voluntary relationships is regulatory and the individ- 
ual chooses those which meet his inner needs and 
rejects those which do not, seeming to sustain this 
quality in spite of external circumstances.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

4281. Lyle, William H., Jr., & Levitt, Eugene E. 
(State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Punitiveness, authori- 
tarianism, and parental discipline of grade school 
children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 42-46.— 
"The purpose of this study was to investigate the in- 
terrelationships among ethnocentrism-authoritarian- 
ism in children, the child's willingness to be punitive, 
and the punitiveness of the parent as the child sees it. 
Three hypotheses postulating positive correlations 
among the three variables were set up. . . . It is con- 
cluded that the three hypotheses of the study are sup- 
ported by the data, and that this evidence is in accord 
with, and reflects favorably upon, the theory of the 
origin of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism proposed by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and her associates."—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 


4282. Mirzoiants, N. S.  Uslovnyi orientiro- 
vochnyi refleks i ego differentsirovki u rebénka. 
(Conditioned orientive reflex and its differentiation 
in the child.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 
616-619.—Differentiation of the conditioned orientive 
teflex can be developed in children from 4 to 5% 
months of age. “Some children at this age can dif- 
ferentiate tones 5 musical tones higher and 2 tones 
lower than the basic tone.” "Formation of differen- 
tiation of the conditioned orientive reflex proceeds 
differently with different children.” Individual fea- 
tures of a child’s higher nervous activity are revealed 
in the “steadiness and fineness of the differentiations 
of the conditioned orientive reflex.”—I. D. London. 

4283. Nass, Martin L. The effects of three 
variables of children’s concepts of physical cau- 
Sality. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 1119-1120.— 
Abstract. 

4284. Northway, Mary L. (Institute of Child 
Study, Toronto, Ont.) In defense of immaturity. 
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Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(3), 1-4.— 
The author suggests that the term “immature” has 
been used improperly to describe children who, in one 
way or another, provoke our displeasure. She sug- 
gests that a child should be allowed to manifest child- 
ish tendencies and that adults could well admit child- 
like qualities in their own personality. “We must 
become a mature people. But true maturity will come 
only when we learn to develop, not deny, some of our 
childhood qualities."—J. J. Gallagher. 

4285. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
N. Y.) The influence of ethnic and class sub- 
cultures on child care. Soc. Probl., 1955, 3, 12-21. 
—This is a critical analysis of infant determinism 
hypotheses. The author provides evidence to show 
that while "The early experience of the child pro- 
vides one basis for long-standing values and motiva- 
tions . . . ," the particular subculture (social class, 
ethnic group, religious group, etc.) in which the 
family of the child participates in is, perhaps, more 
significant. No empirically validated studies have 
been, as yet, provided to give validity to any of the 
current or traditional infant determinist hypotheses. 
Anthropological and sociological data on child rear- 
ing practices as related to culture provide psychiatry 
with some new insights which might prove valuable 
in reshaping individual lives. 25 references.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4286. Owen, Margaret. (985 5th Ave, New 
York.) Perception of simultaneous tactile stimuli 
in emotionally disturbed children and its relation 
to their body image concept. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 397-409.—11 emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren were studied as regards the pattern of their 
perception of double simultaneous stimulation and the 
possibility of using this test as an indicator of prob- 
lems concerning the body image of these children. 
The pattern of perception found followed that found 
by M. Bender in normal children. While body image 
data and the data from double simultaneous stimula- 
tion were not intrinsically related, their mutual rela- 
tion to ego formation was made. A method of study- 
ing ego formation is offered.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4287. Polikanina, P. I., & Probatova, L. E. 
Razvitie orientirovochnoi reaktsii na zvukovoe 
razdrazhenie u nedonoshennykh detei. (Develop- 
ment of orientive reaction to acoustic stimulation in 
prematurely born children.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. 
Deiatel'., 1955, 5(2), 226-236.—The diffuse reaction, 
which is noted in very prematurely born children, in 
response to sound during the first month of postnatal 
life is not to be considered as a truly orientive reac- 
tion which is seen to develop gradually through three 
typical stages. “The absence of extinction of reaction 
to sound in very prematurely born children during the 
first months of their life and the presence of extinc- 
tion in children less prematurely born of the same 
age is an index of a distinctive functional state of 
their central nervous system."—/. D. London. 

4288. Polikanina, P. L, & Probatova, L. E. 
Stanovlenie i razvitie pishchevogo dvigatel'nogo 
uslovnogo refleksa na zvuk u nedonoshennykh 
detei. (Establishment and development of a con- 
ditioned alimentary motor reflex to sound in prema- 
turely born children.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(2), 237-246— The formation of a "condi- 
tioned alimentary motor reflex to sound" in prema- 
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turely born children is examined in detail. .In all 
these children the “appearance of the orientive re- 
action preceded the formation of the clearly expressed 
conditioned reflex—a reaction which extinguishes 
with stabilization of the latter.” —I. D. London. 


4289. Prugh, Dane С. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Investigations dealing with the 
reactions of children and families to hospitaliza- 
tion and illness: problems and potentialities. In 
Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early childhood, 
(see 30: 4718), 307-321.—A five year study at the 
Child's Medical Center has had as its goal the under- 
standing and ultimate prevention of possible traumatic 
reactions to hospitalization and illness. This pro- 
gram and some pertinent problems are discussed 
here.—N. H. Pronko. 


4290. Rank, Beata. (The James Jackson Putnam 
Children's Center, Boston, Mass.) Intensive study 
and treatment of preschool children who show 
marked personality deviations, or “atypical de- 
velopment,” and their parents. In Caplan, G., 
Emotional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 
4718), 491-501.—In the process of a 10-year study 
and treatment of children with atypical development, 
a number of hypotheses are developed regarding the 
etiology and psychodynamics of this disorder and of 
the nature of the treatment required. A method for 
testing these hypotheses is outlined.—N. H. Pronko. 


4291. Raymond, Louise. Adoption—and after. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. ix, 239 p. 
$3.00.—This book is written for parents of adopted 
children. In non-technical language the author dis- 
cusses what adoptive parents should know about them- 
selves, what they may know about the child, problems 
of living together. Some of the problems discussed 
are those in the initial adjustment together, telling 
the child he is adopted, adopting an older child, prob- 
lems relating to the specific family makeup—i.e. only 
children, own children and adopted children etc. 
There is a foreword by Sidonie M. Gruenberg as well 
as a list of suggested books for additional reading and 
panes of adoption agencies in all the states.—7.. B. 

ostin. 


4292. Ribble, Margaret A. The personality of 
the young child: an introduction for puzzled 
parents. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. vi, 126 p. $2.75.—The author set forth in 
meaningful but nontechnical terms the findings that 
have been made in child psychology and related fields, 
She looks upon the beginning of the child’s mental 
growth as a time of creativeness in fostering the 
child’s development. The various chapters include 
such topics as: (1) getting perspective, (2) early 
sexual development, (3) privacy, (4) aggression and 
the muscular system, (5) the beginnings of self, (6) 
love and hate, (7) the roots of character, and (8) 
the child and parent in retrospect. A list of books 
for further reading is appended.—5. M. Amatora. 


4293. Richmond, Julius В. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse.), & Lustman, Seymour L. Autonomic 
function in the neonate: I. Implications for psy- 
chosomatic theory. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 269- 
275.—Physiologically-oriented study of 60 infants, 
aged 3 to 4 days, by reference to reflex vasodilatation 
in the skin and in the pupil in Tesponse to sound, 
showed “significant individual differences in auto- 
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nomic function.” The findings warrant the rejection 
of the concept of “a physiological vagotonia of in- 
fancy” and the acceptance of Wenger’s concept of 
autonomic balance with which external stress and 
personality attributes interact to induce psychosomatic 
disorder. 25 references.—L. А. Pennington. 


4294. Romm, May E. The unconscious need to 
be an only child. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 331- 
342.—Five cases are presented in which the uncon- 
scious need to be an only child was demonstrated by 
each patient repeatedly and consistently both in 
dreams and in free association. In their futile at- 
tempts to obtain this unrealistic goal oral incorpora- 
tive mechanisms and omnipotent thinking were used 
by these patients. Guilt feelings were the common 
response to these drives.—L. N. Solomon. 


4295. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Parental models for youth. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1955, 40, 3-9.—The author raises the question as 
to whether our society conforms to the anthropolo- 
gist's model of a stable society. His conclusion in- 
dicates that children in our society select, consciously 
or unconsciously, some of the life patterns of their 
parents as models for their own behavior, but ignore 
Others. Study was based on questionnaires answered 
by 259 students of sociology and social psychology 
courses.—S. M. Amatora. 


4296. Rosenthal, Alan С. Pre-school experi- 
ence and adjustment of Puerto Rican children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1205.—Abstract. 


4297. Rubé, P. Adolescence: I. Is there a prob- 
lem of adolescence? Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 
503—509.—АП of the child's emotionality is reorgan- 
ized under the influence of puberty and leaving the 
parental milieu, which occurs in adolescence. It is 
this reorganization which gives the impression that 
the adolescent's personality is a personality in the 
making. There is no single problem of adolescence, 
but rather a series of very complex, intricate prob- 
lems. This series of problems will be covered in 
subsequent articles—Z, N. Solomon. 


4298. Sánchez-Hidalgo, Efraín. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras.) La psicología de la crianza, V: La 
lucha por la emancipación. (The psychology of 
rearing, У: The strife for emancipation.) Rev. Asoc. 
Maestros, P. R., 1955, 14(1), 14-15; 26.—The topic 
of the human being's strife for emancipation is dis- 
cussed in the light of the ideas of Spranger and of 
Kingsley Davis. Emancipation is considered the 
most serious problem encountered by the Puerto 
Rican adolescent. —E. Sánchez-H idalgo. 


4299. Schoellkopf, Judith Abbott. The persist- 
ence and significance of varying internal control 
Bee тот peyrtiologicat health in a o 

young children. Dissertation *5. 1955, 15, 
1205-1206.— Abstract. I. d 

4300. Scott, Roland B., Ferguson, Angella D., 
Jenkins, Melvin E, & Cutter, Fred E. E Grow 
and development of Negro infants: V. Neuro- 
muscular patterns of behavior during the first year 
of life. Pediatrics, 1955, 16, 24-30.—The ages at 
which 12 neuromuscular patterns of behavior oc- 
curred in the development of 708 Negro infants from 
< contrasting socio-economic backgrounds were stud- 
led and compared with а similar study of white chil- 
dren. After about 35 wecks there were no essential 
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differences between the two Negro groups. With the 
exception of “smiling” and “vocalization” the Negro 
infants were accelerated over the white group in their 
development. The authors believe the differences 
found can be attributed to environmental factors.— 
М. C. Templin. 

4301. Scrimshaw, Nevin S. Behar, Moisés; 
Pérez, Carlos, & Viteri, Fernando. Nutritional 
problems of children in Central America and 
Panama. Pediatrics, 1955, 16, 378-397.—The dietary 
habits, feeding practices and principal nutritional 
problems of the area as studied by the Institute of 
Nutrition of Central America and Panama since 1949 
are reported.—M. C. Templin. 

4302. Sottong, Philipp C. (Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Guidance Clinic.) The dilemma of the parent as 
culture bearer. Soc. Casewk., 1955, 36, 302-306.— 
Purpose of this paper is to present some of the prob- 
lems facing parents today in their roles as trans- 
mitters of culture to their children. These problems 
involve such factors as parental self-esteem, the par- 
ent as a teacher, the transmission of values to the 
child, and conflicts in cultural loyalties.—L. В. Costin. 


4303. Speroff, B. J. The stability of sociometric 
choice among kindergarten children. Sociometry, 
1955, 18, 129-131.—"Over а 10 week period a group 
of eleven kindergarten children (4 boys and 7 girls) 
were sociometrically tested, every second week, to 
determine the nature and extent of the stability of 
their nominations. A statistically significant differ- 
ence appeared indicating the girls were less variable 
(more stable) in their sociometric nominations than 
were the boys. Reasons or causes given for making 
such changes also revealed the boys to be more vari- 
able. Therapy was indicated for one boy who was 
responsible for making approximately one-half of the 
changes in playmates."—H. P. Shelley. 

4304. Stains, Katherine Berle. (Lesley Coll., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Truthfulness in young chil- 
dren. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 119.— 
"Young children can learn to be truthful if they are 
Permitted to retain their childlike simplicity and 
Sincerity, and if adults will help them to develop 
Courage to live in an environment beset with ob- 
stacles. Their imagination should be developed if 
they are to reap the benefits of creative expression, 
ut soon enough they can learn to discriminate be- 
tween the imaginary and the real. Adults can help 
young children to have courage . . . if they them- 
selves сап do it."—J/. Coleman. 

4305. Stone, Fred H. A critical review of a 
Current program of resarch into mother-child re- 
lationship. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of 
early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 95-116.—As a facet 
Of its preventive child-psychiatric services, the clini- 
cal conference is discussed in its effort to describe 
the mother-child relationship and the underlying psy- 
chodynamics involved after which a pilot study is 
explained using factual, inferential and observational 
data to achieve the same.—N. H. Pronko. 

4306. Thelander, H. E. Childhood ecology. 

actors influencing maturation. Calif. Med., 1954, 
81, 314-315. — (See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(8), 
abs. 19044.) 

4307. Uchi; asaki, Jumpei. (Tohoku U. Sch. 
Med., Sendas ара, P. аы material for the 
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criticism of the effect of therapy: hyperventilation 
test on adolescents. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 
8, 197.—Abstract. 

4308. Valentiner, Theodor (Chm.). Das Kind 
in seiner Umgebung. (The child in its environ- 
ment.) Bremen, Germany: Institut fir Jugend- 
kunde, 1955. 74 p. DM 4.80.—The papers consti- 
tuting this symposium consider the mother’s role in 
childhood education (E. Noltenius); the psycholo- 
gist’s work with chronically ill children (C. T. de 
Mathaus); vocational guidance for the only child 
(T. Valentiner) ; teaching methods for deaf mutes 
(К. Blaum); attributes of will (С. Ehlers and T. 
Valentiner) ; and subjective and objective causes of 
traffic accidents involving adolescents (H. Dom- 
browsky). Foreword by T. Valentiner.—H. Р. 
David. 

4309. Van Busschback, J. B. (Kleverlaan 151, 
Haarlem, Holland.) ESP in school children. J. 
Parapsychol.,-1955, 19, 73-81.—Tests for general ex- 
trasensory perception were conducted in the primary 
and secondary schools. The pupils of the classes in- 
volved attempted to record the random order in 
which a "sender"—their teacher, a stranger, or one 
of the pupils—looked at five target symbols while 
screened from the view of the subjects. The num- 
ber of successful responses was significantly greater 
than expectation in the primary schools when the 
teacher was sender, and the total results of the three 
series completed to date are significant at the .002 
level.—J. G. Pratt. 

4310. Wilson, Frances M. (Board of Education, 
New York.) The best in life at every age. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 483-488.— Ways and means of 
making the adolescent years into the best years of 
our lives are discussed.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4311. Wilson, Mary Tewksbury. Regression in 
perceptual organization: a study of adolescent per- 
formance on the Rorschach test. Clark Univ. Bull., 
1954, No. 214, (Dissertations and Theses No. 2), 23. 
—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 3967, 4001, 4035, 4125, 4427, 
4610, 4695, 4712, 4714, 4774, 4863, 4878, 4973, 
4992, 4999, 5137, 5156, 5183, 5201, 5206) 
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4312. Aldridge, Gordon James. The role of 
older people in a Florida retirement community. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1342.—Abbstract. 

4313. Alleger, Daniel E. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) The role of agriculture in retirement ad- 
justment: a study in five Florida counties. Rur. 
Sociol., 1955, 20, 124-131.—4A study of questions an- 
swered by a sample of aged who retired to farms in 
5 Florida counties suggested "that personal adjust- 
ment to retirement seems more likely to be achieved 
in urban suburbs or small villages where public com- 
munication and transportation are nearly always 
available."—H. K. Moore. 

4314. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. (U. Nebraska Coll. 
Med., Omaha.) Research problems in gerontology. 
J. Geront., 1955, 10, 452-456.—A brief summary was 
made of some neuropsychiatric and psychological 
aspects of aging. “From the standpoint of scientific 
methodology and control, gerontologic research has 
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lagged behind in terms of uncritical use of unstand- 
ardized tools and tests, poor sampling procedures, 
and failure to control pertinent variables which may 
have far more influence on the experimental findings 
that age per se.” Suggestions for the improvement 
of research are made.—J. E. Birren. 

4315. Birren, J. E. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Age differences in startle reaction 
time of the rat to noise and electric shock. J. 
Geront., 1955, 10, 438-440.—A ge differences in startle 
reaction time were determined in 97 albino rats be- 
tween the ages of 4 to 121 weeks. Initiation of startle 
movements of the rat in response to either electric 
shock or noise was recorded from the movements of 
a rubber mounted cage. The noise was a 52 db 
"white noise" and the shock stimulus was a direct 
current of about 0.6 ma. Young adult rats of 11-21 
weeks yielded a mean auditory reaction time of .027 
sec in contrast to rats between ages of 105-119 weeks 
who had a mean reaction time of .056 sec. The cor- 
relation between auditory reaction time and age was 

: 0.73, correlation ratio. The age difference in shock 
reaction time was also significant. No relation was 
found between body weight, sex and reaction time.— 
J. E. Birren. 

4316. Birren, J. E, & Botwinick, J. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland.) Age dif- 
ferences in finger, jaw, and foot reaction time to 
auditory stimuli. 7. Geront., 1955, 10, 430-432.— 
Simple auditory reaction time was measured for the 
finger, jaw, and foot in young and elderly subjects. 
The purpose was to determine if the elderly subjects 
show a disproportionate slowing of foot responses 
compared with the finger and jaw as a test of the 
hypothesis that the slowing of reaction time with 
advancing age is correlated with path length of the 
peripheral nerves. A 1000 cycle tone presented with 
earphones was used as the stimulus. Each stimulus 
was preceded by a visual warning signal with a ran- 
dom delay of 1 to 6 seconds. Each subject gave 50 
responses for the jaw, finger, and foot. The reaction 
time of the elderly subjects was significantly longer 
than that of the young subjects but there was no 
relation to the length of the peripheral path involved. 
—J. E. Birren. 

4317. Birren, J. E, & Botwinick, J. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Speed of re- 
Sponse as a function of Perceptual difficulty and 
age. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 433-436.—This study was 
designed to determine to what extent perceptual dif- 
ficulty was a variable in age changes in response 
latency. Young and elderly subjects were required 
to judge which of two simultaneously presented lines 
was the shorter, Each subject made a minimum of 
48 judgments in a series of line pairs which differed 
in length from 1 to 50%. The subjects were all 
healthy males. The young group of 30 individuals 
was between the ages of 19 and 36 years. The 43 
elderly subjects were between the ages of 61 and 91 
years. The response time of the elderly subjects was 
significantly slower at all levels of difficulty but was 
greatest for the most difficult comparisons.—J. E, 

Birren, 

4318. Brozek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) Needed research on age and functional ef- 
ficiency. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 469-473.More at- 
tention should be given to the psychologic and 
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physiologic meaning and impact of work on the 
worker, Little is known regarding age differences in 
industrial production, but this situation might be 
remedied, in part, by use of miniature work situations 
which represent a laboratory replica of industrial 
tasks and thus “bridge the gap between the analytical, 
simple, factorially ‘pure’ laboratory tests and actual 
work situations.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 

4319. Donahue, Wilma. (Ed.) (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Earning opportunities for older 
workers. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1955. х, 277 p. $4.50.—This is a report of the Sixth 
Annual Conference on Aging held at the University 
of Michigan. It is concerned with “. . . the nature 
of the barriers to continued employment or rehiring 
of older persons, to seek methods by which such per- 
sons may be effectively utilized in the labor force, 
and to outline the steps by which voluntary órganiza- 
tions and public agencies, and older people themselves, 
сап create new earning opportunities for older work- 
ers.” "There are 33 individual contributions to the 
volume which is organized in main sections as fol- 
lows: Trends and factors in the employment of older 
workers, Taking inventory of the older individual 
as a worker, Older women in the labor force, Adapt- 
ing jobs to the older worker, Creating new earning 
opportunities for older workers, Making a life and 
making aliving. 15-page bibliography.—J. E. Birren. 

4320. Doppelt, Jerome E., & Wallace, Wimburn 
L. (The Psychological Corp., New York.) Stand- 
ardization of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale for older persons. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 312-330.—The primary purpose of this 
project is the standardization of the WAIS for older 
groups. A probability sample of the population of 
Kansas City was drawn and 475 persons, aged 60 
and over, were given all the Verbal tests. For ap- 
proximately 25% of these cases, one or more of the 
performance tests could not be used for various rea- 
Sons. In addition to the standardization data, it was 
found that a) additional time makes very little dif- 
ference in the scores; and b) the differences between 
the sexes on the WAIS were quite small. In gen- 
eral, the decline of verbal abilities with age is rela- 
tively small until about age 70. The decline in Per- 
formance measures is somewhat greater. There ap- 
pears to be a similar factorial composition of the 
WAIS at all age levels.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4321. Fedorov, V. K. K voprosu o fiziologiches- 
kom mekhanizme snizheniia uslovnykh refleksov 
k Starosti. (On the physiological mechanism of the- 
diminution of conditioned reflexes due to old age.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 568-573.— 
An experimental study on changes in conditioned re- 
flexes їп aging mice. Diminution in conditioned- 
reflex activity is traced to "decrease in excitability of 
cortical cells."—7. D. London. 


4322. Hollender, Marc Н., et al. Understanding 
the older client. New York: Family Service As- 
Sociation of America, [1955]. 64 90¢.—Nine 


articles reprinted from Social Casework, 1951-55.— 
B. Costin. 

4323. Lokshin, Helen. (New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind, New Y ork.) Casework counseling 
with the older client. Soc. Casewk., 1955, 36, 257— 
263.—Casework interviews are presented and dis- 
cussed to support the belief that casework counseling 
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can be of considerable help to older people in restor- 
ing effectively their psychosocial balance. Among 
the types of cases presented are those involving these 
problems: bereavement; mental and physical illness 
in a marriage partner; rapidly shifting changes in 
family and job situations.—L. В. Costin. 

4324. McGregor, O. R. The social position of 
women in England, 1850-1914: a bibliography. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1955, 6, 48-60.—'"The emancipation 
of women is one of the most striking aspects of the 
industrialist phase of social development. Equally 
striking is its neglect in present-day writing.” The 
author reviews numerous works on the changing 
status of women in England from 1850 to 1914. 64 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4325. Maher, Howard. (Iowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Age and performance of two work groups. J. 
Geront., 1955, 10, 448-451.—The study attempted to 
determine the relation of age to the evaluation of 
performance of salesmen and supervisory personnel 
in a large manufacturing concern with about 5000 
employees. Few items of rated performance dis- 
tinguished younger from older supervisory employees 
although “. . . rating forms seemed unfairly to rate 
down older supervisors on items involving promota- 
bility.” “Older men may rate lower on such items 
merely because they are shortly to be retired, rather 
than as a reflection of present job worth." Both 
rating and production data indicated that older sales- 
men were more competent than young salesmen. In 
such instances where experience is so involved in the 
competency of performance, fixed-age retirement is a 
disadvantage to the company. Salesmanship may be 
an area in “. , . which older men may operate more 
efficiently than younger ones."—J. E. Birren. 


4326. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lwmbus.) Certain findings and proposals regard- 
ing professional retirement. Amer. Ass. Univ. 
Prof. Bull., 1955, 41, 503-509.—An essay concerning 
the retirement problems of professional persons and 
suggestions for lightening them. Data from a sur- 
vey of retired psychologists are used in illustration. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


4327. Rosenthal, Pauline. Second childhood: 
the second period of creativity. Geriatrics, 1955, 
10, 382-390.—“Our folklore about the elderly is 
analyzed for its psychologic meaning and influence. 

.dynamic interpretation of the concept, ‘second 
childhood,’ correlates senescence with normal child- 
hood, and senility with pathologic childhood, and sug- 
gests a causal relationship.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


4328. Shirkova, С. I.  Izmeneniia vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti v starosti u obez'ian (makaka 
rezus). (Changes in higher nervous activity in 
old age in monkeys (Macaca rhesus).) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 194-205—On the basis 
Of observations on a monkey from the age of 6 to 

years the following conclusions are drawn: With 
age (1) conditioned reflexes become less stable, dif- 
ferentiation is disturbed, and "positive conditioned re- 
flexes” are not always evoked; (2) the "process of 
internal inhibition" is especially weakened, and its 
Strengthening through bromides is of short dura- 
tion; (3) the lability of the nervous processes is sig- 
nificantly worsened ; (4) “phasic states” show up 
with increasing frequency.—/. D. London. 
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4329. Silverman, Albert J., Busse, Ewald W., & 
Barnes, Robert Н. (Duke U., Durham, N. С.) 
Studies in the processes of aging: electroen- 
cephalographic findings in 400 elderly subjects. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 67—74.—EEGs 
were recorded on 400 subjects over age 60. Ab- 
normality rate was positively related to age. An 
unusually high rate of focal abnormality was found. 
Anterior-temporal foci were the most common, In 
many cases it was not possible to relate focal EEG 
abnormality to the neurological picture or to psycho- 
metric evidence of deterioration. The latter was 
however related to diffuse EEG abnormality.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

4330. U. S. Women’s Bureau. Bibliography on 
employment problems of older women; hiring re- 
strictions, psychological barriers, work perform- 
ance. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 89 р. 354.—Ап annotated bibliography, 
alphabetically arranged by author or organization 
responsible for the report, which covers books, 
pamphlet, and periodical material relating to the three ` 
aspects of employment mentioned in the title of the 
bibliography. A subject index provides quick ref- 
erence to all sources containing information on spe- 
cific subjects.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... 
Handicapped.) 

4331. Williamson, Louise C. (Dept. Emplmt 
Security, Memphis, Tenn.) Senior workers please 
employers. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1955, 22(5), 3-5. 
—An account of the special efforts put forth by the 
Memphis local employment office to place the worker 
who is over 45.—S. L. Warren. 


(See also abstracts 3966, 5305) 
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4332. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Relationships between shame and guilt in the so- 
cializing process. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 378-390. 
—An analysis of the basis of guilt and shame and 
the relationships between them indicates that guilt 
should develop in all cultures, given the minimally 
favorable social conditions. Cultural relativism in 
this area is seen to arise from the ethnocentric tend- 
ency to define a given trait in terms of its specific 
attributes in one's own culture.—E. G. Aiken. 

4333. Bieri, James. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Cognitive complexity-simplicity and pre- 
dictive behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 263-268—“A theoretical approach which con- 
ceives predictive behavior to be a function of one's 
perceptions of others is presented as a means of 
unifying certain empirical data ordinarily subsumed 
under the labels of social perception, empathy, or 
social sensitivity. . . . all these forms of behavior 
rest operationally upon the predictive behavior of the 
individual . . . [which] is assumed to be dependent 
upon the interpersonal discriminations or constructs 
which the individual invokes in making his predic- 
tions.” Two major hypotheses are derived: (1) 
There should be a positive relationship between de- 
gree of cognitive complexity and predictive accuracy, 
and (2) there should be a negative relationship be- 
tween cognitive complexity and assimilative projec- 
tion. The hypotheses are tested by having Ss predict 
the behavior of classmates on a Situations Question- 
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naire. Both of the hypotheses are supported by the 
data—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4334. Block, Jack, & Petersen, Paul. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Some personality correlates of 
confidence, caution, and speed in a decision situa- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 34-41.—*A 
number of personality, correlates of decision in a 
psychophysical situation were found. Overly confi- 
dent people tended to be rigid and dogmatic; overly 
cautious people tended toward introspection and self- 
abasement, and individuals with realistic confidence in 
their decisions appeared to be self-reliant and socially 
perceptive. Fast deciders (in this particular situa- 
tion) were passive, suggestible, and conforming, 
while slow deciders were ascendant, self-assured, and 
humorous."—L. N. Solomon. 

4335. Borberg, William. Меп and their sci- 
ences. Science, 1955, 122, 183-186 —The “. . . sci- 
entific organization of science" is a highly desirable 
goal. The field of “peace” is one which appears well 
suited to an interdisciplinary scientific team approach. 
The “. , . organization of science in the service of 
mankind seems to be a common interest in which East 
and West might meet in an endeavor to join hands 
for a positive peace program," The development of 
Sciences of work, politics, and mental health can be 
benefitted by an interdisciplinary approach. “The 
scientific organization of science would lead more and 
more people to be research-minded."—5S. J. Lachman. 

4336. Cervin, Vladimir. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Experimental investigation of behavior in social 
situations: II. Individual behavioral effects of 
change in group attitude from opposition to co- 
operation. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 155-160.— 
To study the effect on individual behavior of a change 
in group attitude, each S was to make up a story 
with two role-playing assistants who now warmly ap- 
proved his suggestions, in contrast to their Opposition 
at a previous session. Seven Ss were selected for 
high emotional instability scores, and 7 matched Ss 
for low scores, Response latency and participation 
(length of speech/length of silence) of the two 
groups were significantly different under the solidar- 
ity condition, There was no significant difference in 
variability between groups of Ss under solidarity, 
while there had been under dissolidarity. Interpreta- 
tions in terms of group theory and ego theory are 
offered.—R. Davidon. 

, 4337. Collier, John. Values and the introduc- 
tion of change. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1955, 1, 
148-157.—The thesis is that "the value System of a 
people ultimately determines the quality of its ac- 
tions... ," To document this position, the author 
relates three incidents of man's nobler values giving 
impetus to uplifting social action—L, S. Blackman. 

4338. Coser, Lewis A. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) The functions of small-group research. 
Soc. Probl., 1955, 3, 1-6.—From 1950 to 1953 there 
have been about as many small-group studies as in the 
whole 20 year span from 1930 to 1950. The writer 
contends that these studies have more precision than 
significance and that they have been popular because 
younger social scientists who must “publish or perish” 
can find ready publication markets for these studies, 
thereby gaining Prestige and promotion. It is the 
contention of the writer, furthermore, that the chan- 
neling of a high Proportion of younger researchers in 
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small-group research might have some significantly 
dysfunctional consequences for the development of 
sociology as a respectable scientific study of society." 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


4339. Coyle, Grace L. (Western Reserve Uz 
Cleveland, O.) Proposed areas for concentration 
and study. Group, 1955, 17(5), 7-10.—The group 
work profession is at a stage of development wherein 
it has a responsibility to understand and use the 
growing body of research and theory about small 
groups being developed by social psychologists. “Опе 
of the jobs the group worker must tackle is this 
clarification of our present knowledge of the group 
process and of group leadership on a sound pro- 
fessional basis in order to extend its use in ad- 
ministration, in teaching, formal and informal, in 
adult education and elsewhere.”—D. D. Raylesberg. 


4340. Culbertson, Frances Jody Mitchell. The 
modification of emotionally-held attitudes through 
role playing. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1456- 
1457.—Abstract. 


4341. Emerson, Richard Marc. Submission to 
social influence in face-to-face groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1130.—Abstract. 

4342. Fortes, Meyer.  Radcliffe-Brown's con- 
tributions to the study of social organization. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1955, 6, 16-30.—The author shows 
Radcliffe-Brown's contributions to social anthropol- 
ogy by illustrating the utility of that anthropologist's 
two principles called the "unity of the sibling group" 
and the "unity of the lineage." Thus "the key to 
classificatory systems of kinship is the principle that 
collateral kin and lineal kin are identified by the 
mechanism of sibling unity; and the related distribu- 
tion of rights and duties, the patterns of conduct and 
of sentiment, which are often designated the forms of 
kinship behavior found in a Society, are perpetuated 
by the principle of lineage unity." Radcliffe-Brown 
in emphasizing and using a structure-function ap- 
proach in the analysis of human relationships has 
laid the foundation for a Science of social organiza- 
tion. 19 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4343. Goffman, Erving. Оп face-work: an 
analysis of ritual elements in social interaction. 
Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 213-231.—Face, defined as the 
social value a person claims for himself in an inter- 
Personal contact, depends on a line, a pattern of verbal 
and nonverbal acts by which he expresses himself; 
face-work counteracts the threats to face by avoidance 
Or corrective processes. Face-work сап also be used 
aggressively, i.e., through modesty aimed to induce 
praise. Face-work utilizes cooperation and ritual. 
The universality of some type of rituals preserving or 
restoring face demonstrafes their necessity for or- 
ganized social activity.—C. T. Bever. 

4344. Goldberg, Miriam Levin. Leadership and 
self-attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1457- 
1458.—Abstract. 

4345. Goldberg, S. C. Influence and leadership 
as a function of group structure. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol. 1955, 51, 119-122 —"In a group decision 
Situation, influence and perceived leadership were 
studied as a function of an individual's position in the 
communication network of his group. The hypotheses 
Were advanced that, regardless of the network he is 
ш, a group member (a) will be influenced less as his 
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group reaches a decision, and (b) will be perceived 
as the group leader more often when his position 
in the communication network is more central... . 
On an overall basis, both hypotheses were confirmed. 
. . . The hypothesis concerning influence was tenable 
only in the case of one kind of network.”’—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4346. Gottheil, Edward. Changes in social per- 
ceptions contingent upon competing or cooperat- 
ing. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 132-137.—3 groups of 8th 
grade students judged all the members of their group 
with respect to acceptance, rejection, or indifference. 
“After a period of time one group participated in a 
competitive task, one group in a cooperative task, 
and a control group did not participate in either task.” 
“Immediately after these tasks, the sociometric test 
was readministered.” The control and the competi- 
tive groups made no significant changes in choices 
whereas the cooperative task group made significantly 
more acceptance choices both in their group and in 
the class.—H. P. Shelley. 

4347. Graves, Robert. The Oedipus myth. At- 
lant. Mon., 1955, 195(5), 56-59.—The Greek oedipal 
myth is discussed, and variations in Greek mythology 
of the same theme are examined. The oedipal legend 
is presented in detail and explanations different than 
the current Freudian ones are presented.—R. W. 
Colgin. 

4348. Gronlund, Norman E. Sociometric status 
and sociometric perception. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 
122-128.—"This study is an attempt to determine the 
relationship between the sociometric status of indi- 
vidual group members and the accuracy of their 
Sociometric perceptions." Members of 4 education 
classes were asked to (1) make first and last 5 
choices of classmates as future teaching companions, 
and (2) to predict the rank order acceptability of 
their classmates resulting from these choices. Low, 
though significant, positive correlations were obtained 
between the accuracy of S's rank order predictions 
and his sociometric status. A low positive correlation 
was also found between accuracy of self perception 
and sociometric status. It is suggested that perhaps 
low Sociometric status is a function of inaccurate per- 
ception of others leading to inappropriate behavior 
and to rejection.—H. P. Shelley. 

4349. Hastorf, A. H., Bender, I. E, & Wein- 
traub, D. J. (Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, №. Н.) 
The influence of response patterns on the "re- 
fined empathy score.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 341-343—“The refined empathy score, al- 
though controlling for similarity, is still an unsatis- 
factory measure of empathic ability. The patterns 
of Tesponse, previously unperceived, act through the 
Scoring system to influence to a large extent, the 
refined empathy score. А subject receives a high 
empathy score, not necessarily because of his high 
empathic ability, but because of his pattern of re- 
Sponse and the pattern of response of the associate 
whom he chooses.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4350. Kluckhohn, Clyde. Implicit and explicit 
values in the social sciences related to human 
growth and development. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1955, 1, 131—140.—The author contends that values 
are an integral part of the social sciences. Cultural 
and Personal values intrude into the methodology of 
Science and should be recognized. If pure descrip- 
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tivism is to be avoided, values must be a legitimate 
area of study for psychologists and sociologists. 
Finally, due to its universal acceptance, and through 
its understanding of the non-rational and irrational 
aspects of human behavior, science may be influential 
in creating or supporting values conducive to healthy 
personal integration.—L. S. Blackman. 

4351. König, René. (Köln U., Germany.) Ein- 
leitung zu einer Soziologie der sogenannten rück- 
ständigen Gebiete. (Introduction to a sociology of 
the so-called backward countries.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 
1955, 7, 9-23.—What are the social and cultural con- 
sequences of technical progress in underdeveloped 
countries? Western ethnocentrism is inclined to 
think of backwardness in merely technological and 
economical terms, but other values have to be con- 
sidered as well. In the “one world” of today 
progressive societies everywhere meet and influence 
more or less traditional ones. The resulting adjust- 
ment will not depend only on the forces coming from 
outside but also on the inner forces present in the 
backward society. The new influences may lead 
to “creative adjustment” or meet with indifference. 
Within the industrial societies themselves we have to 
distinguish different levels of progress. The problem 
must therefore not be treated as a specific but as a 
general sociological problem.—M. Haas. 


4352. Kropotkin, Petr. Mutual aid: a factor of 
evolution. Boston: Extending Horizons Books, 
1955. xix, 362 p. $3.00.—The thesis that coopera- 
tive impulses in animal and human society are re- 
sponsible alongside self-assertive impulses for sur- 
vival of the species is given in a new edition. The 
book also contains an historical introduction by M. F. 
Ashley Montagu and an appendix with T. H. Hux- 
ley's “The Struggle for Survival" to which this book 
stands as antithesis.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4353. Lichtenberg, Philip. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Emotional maturity as manifested 
in ideational interaction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 298-301.—It is proposed that emotional ma- 
turity is manifest in strivings for mutual satisfaction 
in groups and that inmaturity involves efforts for 
exclusive gratification. This theory is tested and 
generally confirmed on 6 pairs of men, of differential 
maturity, in a discussion group. Some specific find- 
ings are: (1) Statements classed as opposites, re- 
jections, and contrasting-rejecting are more charac- 
teristic of immature men. (2) Statements oriented 
toward mutual satisfaction are characteristic of ma- 
ture men. (3) On direct ratings, mature men had 
more mutual-satisfaction-strivings and fewer ex- 
clusive-satisfaction-striving scores.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4354. Lichtenberg, Philip, & Deutsch, Morton. 
A descriptive review of research on the staff proc- 
ess of decision-making. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Bull., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-129, iii, 
50 p.—"'This Research Bulletin summarizes literature 
(principally in the area of experimental social psy- 
chology) which describes research having direct or 
indirect implications for the study of staff functioning 
in the Air Force. The studies are discussed under 
five headings: group versus individual effort, size of 
group, leadership, coordination, and motivation. In 
addition, gaps in the present literature are noted." 
165 references.—]V. F. Grether. 
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4355. Long, Howard Hale. (Central State Coll., 
Wilberforce, О.) Concerning effective leadership. 
J. hum. Relat., 1955, 3(4), 46-62.—A discursive cov- 
erage is presented of selected facets of recent re- 
search on leadership. Implications are drawn for 
those who are directly concerned with applied leader- 
ership functions. 16 references.—E. P. Hollander. 


4356. Lundy, Richard M., Katkovsky, Walter, 
Cromwell, Rue L., & Shoemaker, Donald Кечи; 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Self acceptability and de- 
scriptions of sociometric choices. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 260-262.—Each of 54 undergradu- 
ate Ss completed a multiple-choice personality de- 
scription blank describing himself, his ideal self, 
and best liked and least liked fellow student of the 
same sex. A self acceptability score was derived by 
comparing the items on the self and ideal self de- 
scriptions. Comparisons were then made between 
the acceptability and unacceptability of self descrip- 
tions and descriptions of positive and negative so- 
ciometric choices. In general, *Ss were found to 
describe persons they like best as more similar to 
themselves than persons they like least. However, 
the extent of this similarity appears to be determined 
in part by the individual's acceptance or unacceptance 
of himself."—LI. R. Zeitlin. 


4357. MacDonald, J. E. (Runwell Hosp., Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) The concept of responsibility. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 704-717 —The history of the 
concept as it involves human behavior shows that it is 
dominated by religious and legal notions of volition 
instead of by deterministic, monistic up-to-date no- 
tions. Itis argued that punishment of criminals may 
not deter other offenders, but that means of re- 
habilitation through motivation must be developed. 
36 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


‚4358. Masia, Bertram B. The effect of percep- 
tion of a social issue on the recall of controversial 
material relating to the issue. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1263-1264.—Abstract. 

4359. Medalia, Nahum Z. (Georgia Inst. Tech- 
nol., Atlanta.) Authoritarianism, leader accept- 
ance, and group cohesion. J, abnorm soc. Psychol., 
19551 511207-213 5 A 9 examination of the validity 
of the Frommian compromise between leader-centered 
and member-centered theories of group cohesiveness 
is made, using а sample of enlisted men of the Air 
Defense Command. The variables of authoritarian- 
ism and leader-acceptance were measured in this 
sample by means of Likert-type scales. The From- 
mian hypothesis is supported to Some extent, since, 
as expected, under conditions of military organiza- 
tion, more high authoritarians than low apparently 
accept or idealize their formally designated leader d 
and, attractive force of the group is apparently 
Stronger for high than for low Scorers on the authori- 
tarianism scale. The Strong positive association be- 
tween leader acceptance and group cohesion, for high 
authoritarians, that is expected on the Frommian 
hypothesis is not found. А discussion of the From- 
mian compromise is then made.—I.. R, Zeitlin. 

4360. Mental Health Materials Center. (1790 
Broadway, New Y. ork.) Psychological first aid in 
disasters. Amer. J. Nurs., 1955, 55, 437-438.—AL- 

though all disaster workers should have familiarity 
with the common patterns of reaction to unusual emo- 
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tional stress and strain, yet comparatively few are 
versed in the principles of care for the psychological 
or emotional casualty. The center has prepared a 
pamphlet called Psychological First Aid in Com- 
munity Disasters, available at above address at 35¢ 
each, describing 5 types of common reactions to 
disaster and suggesting appropriate remedial meas- 
ures.—S. M. Amatora. Е 

4361. Merrill, Francis Е. (Dartmouth Coll., 
Hanover, N. H.) Social character and social prob- 
lems. Soc. Probl. 1955, 3, 7-12.—''The thesis of 
this paper is that social problems have traditionally 
reflected the social character of the middle class in 
the United States. This character is in the process 
of change in response to the changing situation of this 
class.” Present sociologists are more interested in 
their own adjustment to an “other-directed” society 
which demands conformity as the price of success. 
These sociologists are now interested in the science 
and art of manipulating their own and other per- 
sonalities in order to achieve success. This is well 
illustrated by the increase in courses in small-groups 
and group dynamics, and the astronomical increase in 
small-group research. 13 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4362. Mulder, M. (Nederlands Instituut voor 
Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) 
De invloed van de communicatie-structuur op het 
gedrag van groupen. (The influence of communica- 
tion behavior on the behavior of groups.) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 456-469.—The importance of 
the study of small group behavior and the advantages 
of using experimentally formed groups for investi- 
gation are stressed. An experiment using differing 
patterns of communication within a small group re- 
vealed that a wheel type of intra-communication in 
Which one member of the group occupies a central 
position was more efficient but that a circle type of 
intra-group communication was more satisfying to 
the group members.—S. Duker. 

4363. O'Connor, Edward R. Role playing in 
conference. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6(2), 
22-34.—Each conference member can aid in the 
proceedings by playing positive roles. These include 
orienting, initiating, facilitating, volunteering, co- 
ordinating, following, harmonizing, testing, summar- 
izing, and evaluating. Negative roles include ag- 
gression, recognition Seeking, blocking, and with- 
drawing. Specific examples of each role are offered. 
—R. Tyson. 

4364. Olmsted, Donald Warren. Assessment of 
leader adequacy from Structured questionnaire re- 
sponses of voluntary group members. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1130-1131.— Abstract. 

4365. Oppenheimer, Oscar. (Central Michigan 
Coll, Mt. Pleasant. Man for himself? Educ. 
О ЗБИВ ИО аЙ 102 TT teria a. Criticism, 
from a religious standpoint, of the system of human- 
istic ethics which Erich Fromm has derived from his 
Psychoanalytical studies. The author's purpose is 
twofold: "to demonstrate by criticizing Fromm that 
even the best humanistic ethics is not satisfactory ; 
in addition, to Salvage for religious ethics some of 
Fromm's insights which are not characteristic for 
humanistic ethics in particular, but which are valid 
for any ethics." Among the topics considered are 
reason and intelligence, productive personality, selfish 
ness and altruism, authoritarian relatedness, rational 
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and irrational faith, mental health and moral freedom. 
—A. E. Kuenali. 

4366. Pastore, Nicholas, & Horowitz, Milton W. 
(Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y.) The influence of 
attributed motive on the acceptance of statement. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1955, 51, 331-332.—The 
principles or conditions governing the manner in 
which attitude toward a given motive affects evalua- 
tions of behavior are here considered. Ss are pre- 
sented a relatively homogeneous set of statements of 
social policy which are attributed to authors of dif- 
ferent valence. In addition, the Es arbitrarily as- 
signed a positive or negative motive to a different 
author. Analysis shows that there is a significantly 
higher acceptance of statements to which a positive 
motive is attributed. Тһе mean acceptance of an 
author is higher if his statements are attributed a 
positive motive. In addition, an interaction effect be- 
tween motive and author exists. The implications of 
these results on social behavior are considered.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

4367. Pepitone, Albert, & Hayden, Robert G. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Some evidence 
for conflict resolution in impression formation. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 302-307.—This ex- 
periment is designed to reveal, in a S's “first impres- 
sions" of a purportedly living stimulus person, tend- 
encies to resolve a conflict experimentally created in 
that stimulus person. In the condition of strong 
conflict, the person is simultaneously a member of 
groups characterized by an upper socioeconomic or- 
ientation and the Communist party. In the weak 
stimulus condition, the stimulus person is a member 
of the same socioeconomic groups and the Socialist 
party. In the control situation, there are no in- 
compatible memberships. The majority of S's under 
both stimulus conditions attempt to resolve the stimu- 
lus person's conflict; however, a greater proportion 
of the S's, under the strong condition, fail to attempt 
a resolution. The direction of conflict resolution is 
more equally distributed in the strong condition.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

4368. Putney, Snell W., & Cadwallader, Mervyn 
L. An experiment in crisis interaction. Res. Stud. 
St. Coll. Wash., 1954, 22, 94-102 —(See Sociol. 
Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1507.) 

4369. Qadir, Abdul. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Psychology and culture. Proc. 4th 
Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. III, 114.— 
Abstract. 


4370. Record, Wilson. Intellectuals in social 
and racial movements. Phylon, 1954, 15, 231-242. 
—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1534.) 

4371, Rinder, Irwin D. Identification reaction 
and intergroup conflict. Phylon, 1954, 15, 365-370. 
—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1510.) 

4372. Rosenberg, Seymour; Erlick Dwight E., 

Berkowitz, Leonard. (Air Force Personnel and 
raining Center, Randolph Air Force Base, Tex.) 
Some effects of varying combinations of group 
members on group performance measures and 
A leadership behaviors. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 195-203.—This experiment tests whether 
individuals contribute differently to the group product 
depending on the other individuals with whom they 
are assembled. “This assembly effect on the group 
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end-product is clearly distinguished from the con- 
tribution attributable to each individual of the group, 
considered separately." By using the Ball-and-Spiral 
Apparatus as a group task, this assembly effect was 
found significant, for the two experimental measures 
used, at the .05 and .08 levels. These results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their implications for future re- 
search on assembly effects.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

4373. Sagi, Philip C., Olmsted, Donald W., & 
Atelsek, Frank. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Predicting maintenance of membership in small 
groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 308-311. 
—“The hypothesis that maintenance or severance of 
membership in small 'task' organizations of college 
students is directly related to personal involvement 
in the group and to sociometric status within the 
group was supported by data from 23 such organiza- 
tions. Of 293 members initially studied, 170 had in- 
voluntarily severed membership (graduation, mili- 
tary service, etc.) six months later; for the re- 
mainder, moderate predictability of maintenance or 
severance of membership was achieved by the use of 
two measures іп a linear discriminant function,"— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

4374. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Jones, Donal S. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) An experimental anal- 
ysis of role behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 236—241.—"Six Ss, equated for age, con- 
formance of expectation of the role of daughter in 
contemporary American culture, and congruence of 
self with the daughter role, each engaged in brief 
enactment of the role of daughter. The Ss varied 
systematically in role-taking aptitude as assessed by 
a simple face-valid As-If procedure." The following 
hypotheses are tested and supported by the data: 
*role-taking aptitude and validity of role-enactment 
are positively correlated; role-taking aptitude and 
self-constancy following role-enactment are nega- 
tively correlated; the shift in self-conception follow- 
ing role-enactment is in part, a function of the specific 
role enacted; and, finally; role-taking aptitude and a 
social adjustment variable are positively correlated.” 
—1.. К. Zeitlin. 

4375. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) (Columbia U., 
М. Y.) Group processes. Transactions of the 
First Conference, September 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, 
1954, Ithaca, New York. New York: Josiah Macy, 
Jr. Foundation, 1955. 334 p. $5.50.— This book re- 
ports the proceedings of the first conference on group 
processes. Six prepared topics were presented and 
discussed: F. A. Beach, Ontogeny and living sys- 
tems; N. Tinbergen, Psychology and ethology as 
supplementary parts of a science of behavior; K. 
Lorenz, Morphology and behavior patterns in closely 
allied species; H. Blauvelt, Dynamics of the mother- 
newborn relationship in goats; D. S. Lehrman, The 
perception of animal behavior; L. T. Evans, Group 
processes in lower vertebrates.—L. I, O'Kelly. 


4376. Shepherd, Clovis, & Wechsler, Irving R. 
The relation between three interpersonal variables 
and communication effectiveness: a pilot study. 
Sociometry, 1955, 18, 103-110.—4 organizational 
subgroups of 3 persons each were studied by means 
of a structured interview and a sociometric question- 
naire. The data were analyzed in terms of ex- 
pressed and inferred communication difficulties as re- 
lated to three aspects of interpersonal relations 
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(status, affective relations, and organizational struc- 
ture). Groups with low intragroup status dif- 
ferences had higher positive in-group choices, fewer 
expressed but more inferred communication difficul- 
ties. Positive sociometric choice is associated with 
the least amount of expressed communication diffi- 
culty. Status differences are not related to expressed 
communication difficulties ignoring affective relations 
and organizational structure. Implications for a 
larger scale study are considered.—H. P. Shelley. 

4377. Sinha, Durganand. (Paina U., India.) 
Psychological study of catastrophes. Patna U. J., 
1954, 8, 51-60.—Author is concerned with the impact 
of catastrophes on collective rather than individual 
levels and acknowledges debt to J. C. Bulloch of 
Johns Hopkins’ Operations Research Office for much 
source data. Reactions to such situations are to be 
understood in light of cultural background of partici- 
pants. The author cites evidence that Hindus react 
with resignation as well as with distorted perception. 
Social scientists must learn how effective sets for 
threat situations may be acquired which will lessen 
the resulting inefficiency. Other tasks for social 
psychologists are indicated, as study of rumor, crisis 
leadership, problems of evacuation and rehabilitation, 
etc.—W., L. Barnette, Jr. 

4378: Snyder, Richard; French, John R. P., Jr., 
& Hoehn, Arthur J. Experiments on leadership 
in small groups. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-1, vi, 45 p— 
Two laboratory-type experiments were conducted: 
the Group Judgment Experiment concerned the in- 
fluence of NCOs on airman judgments or opinions; 
the Card-Sorting Experiment dealt with NCO in. 
fluence on airman productivity. 36 groups were 
studied, each group consisting of an NCO and 3 air- 
men serving under him. Results of the Group 
Judgment Experiment indicate that the NCOs who 
attempted the most influence tended to be those who 
were highly accepted by their men and who were most 
confident of their own judgments. The Card-Sorting 
Experiment showed that NCO ability to influence 
performance varied with group members' acceptance 
of the leader and their acceptance of each other.— 
W. F. Grether. 

4379. Strauss, Anselm. (Ed.) The social psy- 
chology of George Herbert Mead. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. xvi, 296 p. $1.50— 
In his introduction the editor discusses Mead's con- 
tribution to social psychology and relates the selec- 
tions from Mead's books included in the volume into 
ап interpretive exposition of his views in this area. 
There are 10 selections (not specifically identified as 
to source) divided into 6 parts dealing with: Philo- 
sophical position, scientific method, social psychologi- 
cal principles, and the last 3 with one selection each, 
mind, self, and Society.—C. M. Louttit, 

4380. Thibaut, John W, U. North Carolina. 
Chapel Hil), & екеп, Henry W Authori- 
tarianism, status and the communication of ag- 
Bression. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 95-120.—A geression 
as an instrumental action rather than a consummatory 
action is the focus of this study. Subjects were intro- 
duced to a task which they had to work out with 
another person who played a variety of roles de- 

signed to incite or ally feelings of aggression. 
Changes in attitude toward the coworker as a func- 
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tion of his social status and behavior are analyzed in 
terms of the amount of aggression and criticism dis- 
played by high and low authoritarian subjects.—R. А. 
Littman. 


4381. Thistlethwaite, Donald L., de Haan, 
Henry, & Kamenetzky, Joseph. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) The effects of “directive” and "non- 
directive" communication procedures on attitudes. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 107-113.—In a 
study of the effects of conclusion drawing vs. no 
conclusion drawing by the speaker and clearly de- 
fined vs. poorly defined organization of content upon 
the informative and persuasive adequacy of com- 
munication, it was found that conclusion drawing and 
well-defined organization both lead to greater com- 
prehension than no conclusion drawing and poorly 
defined organizations of content.—L. N. Solomon. 


4382. Thistlethwaite, Donald L., & Kamenetzky, 
Joseph. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Attitude change 
through refutation and elaboration of audience 
counterarguments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 3-12—“An experiment was conducted involving 
à comparison of the effectiveness of (a) refutation 
versus no refutation, and (b) elaboration versus no 
elaboration of audience counterarguments in changing 
attitude toward the Korean War. Two independent 
samples were obtained: one consisted of recruits in 
basic training at a military base; the second con- 
sisted of high school students. . . . Each of the ex- 
perimental programs was effective in changing at- 
titude toward the Korean War." The results are 
analyzed in terms of the major variables manipulated. 
—L. М. Solomon. 

4383. Torrance, E. Paul, (Crew Res. Field Unit, 
Stead AF Base, Nev.) Some consequences of 
power differences in decision-making in perma- 
nent and temporary three-man groups. Res. Stud. 
St. Coll. Wash., 1954, 22, 119-123.—(See Sociol. 
Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1516.) 

4384. Trilling, Lionel. Freud and the crisis of 
our culture. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955. 59 p. 
$1.00—Based upon the author's Freud Anniversary 
Lecture of 1955, the fifth of the annual lectures es- 
tablished by the New York Psychoanalytic Institute 
and Society to mark the day of Freud’s birth, this 
essay makes a gross summary comparison of litera- 
ture and psychoanalysis, noting their preoccupation 
With similar themes, after which the thesis is de- 
veloped that Freud's thought about the relationship 
between the Self and the culture stands as a challenge 
to the deterioration of knowledge about such a re- 
lationship, a condition that constitutes a crisis in 
our culture.—N. Н, Pronko. 

4385. Werner, Donald Sebastian. Personality, 
environment and decision making: an exploratory 
Investigation of the influence of personality and. 
environment on decision making, as indicated by 
the relation between leadership and prediction 
measures in three situations differing in the fre- 
quency of the stimulus event. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1265-1266.— Abstract. 

4386. Wiggins, Lee Manning. Mathematical 
models for the interpretation of attitude and be- 
havior change: the analysis of multi-wave panel. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1460.— Abstract. 
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4387. Williamson, Robert C. (Los Angeles City 
Coll., Calif.) Sociology in Latin America. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1955, 40, 24-30.—Latin America offers rich 
possibilities for social research. After presenting 
ways in which this may be accomplished, the author 
gives a partial list of important sociologists of the 
past few decades in Latin American countries. He 
analyzes the possible fields of specialization and shows 
new trends in facilities, publications, and organiza- 
tions. Не points out certain discrepancies that 
should be corrected.—3S. M. Amatora. 

4388. Wispé, Lauren G. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.), & Lloyd, Kenneth E. Some situational and 
psychological determinants of the desire for struc- 
tured interpersonal relations. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 57-60.—''The sales personnel of a 
life insurance company district were intensively inter- 
viewed about the kind of social interaction preferred." 
It was shown that "the desire for structured personal 
interaction is .. . a defense mechanism which at- 
tempts to control the behavior of those individuals 
in the system who have the authority to initiate nega- 
tive sanctions." —L. N. Solomon. 

4389. Zentner, Henry. (Pomona Coll, Calif.) 
Primary group affiliation and institutional group 
morale. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 31-34.—The 
study seeks to determine whether primary group af- 
filiation has a comparable function in an educational 
group study. The sample used two groups of 46 
male Stanford freshmen. The findings suggest that 
there is no parallel between military and educational 
institutional groups relative to relationship between 
informal primary group affiliation and institutional 
group morale. Primary group factors play a very 
limited role in the educational group setting —S. M. 
Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 3791, 3829, 4044, 4086, 4156, 
4274, 4303) 
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4390. Ahmed, Saiyid Shamin. (Karachi U., 
Pakistan.) Application of scientific methods to 
Social problems. Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., 
Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 272-277—Abstract. Dis- 
Cusses social and psychological problems being sci- 
entifically considered on the basis of a proposed anal- 
ogy between the psychical science approaches of 
kinetic, thermodynamic, and wave mechanics, and 
the social approaches of individualistic, collectivistic, 
and mystic respectively.—C. M. Louttit. 

4391. Aurbach, Herbert A. (Miss. State Coll, 
State College.) A Guttman scale for measuring 
isolation, Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 142-145.—The 120 
Counties of Kentucky were ranked on an Isolation 
Scale based on the availability of transportation and 
Communication facilities, Results correlated .83 with 
ratings of 79 judges.—H. К. Moore. 

4392. Bennis, Warren С. (M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The social scientist as a research entre- 
Preneur: a case study. Soc. Probl., 1955, 3, 44—49. 
—"We have seen in the past 25 years the growth of 
ШОУ Phenomenon, social science research groups. 

his has in turn created a new role for the man of 
knowledge, one which demands both intellectual com- 
Petence as well as interpersonal skill. .. . We may 

ave to consider for the social scientist a role which 
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has been a tradition in physical science laboratories 
for many years: a research man. This role . . . may 
include a tenure appointment, but no regular uni- 
versity duties. Perhaps in this way the social sci- 
entist researcher will be able to perform the gigantic 
task at hand.” To illustrate the above points the 
writer presents a case study of a research group at a 
large university.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4393. Camilleri, Santo F., & Gross, Zoltan. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) А relationship between at- 
titude-item form and the situation in which the 
attitude is elicited. Кез. Stud. St. Coll. Wash., 
1954, 22, 119-123.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), 
abs. 1448.) 


4394. Edwards, Ward. (Lowry AFB, Denver, 
Colo.) Experimental measurement of utility. 
Econometrica, 1955, 23, 346-347.—Abstract. 


4395. Ferber, Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) On 
the reliability of responses secured in sample sur- 
veys. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 788-810.—The 
securing of reliable data at least in consumer purchase 
studies is much more difficult than has heretofore been 
supposed. The use of an individual as a spokesman 
for the family or household unit combined with the 
often implicit acceptance of the reliability of the re- 
plies pertaining even to the individual are major 
sources of sample bias.—G. С. Carter. 


4396. Hamaker, H. C., & van Strik, R. The ef- 
ficiency of double sampling for attributes. /. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 830-849.—If we wish to 
replace a single sampling plan by a double sampling 
plan we shall as a rule require both plans to possess 
nearly the same operating characteristics (OC). 
Since a single sampling plan is fixed by two parame- 
ters and the double plan by 5 there will be a con- 
siderable variety of double sampling plans satisfying 
this requirement, and the choice of the most suitable 
one among these becomes a complex problem.—G. C. 
Carter. 

4397. Henry, Jules, et al. Symposium: Projec- 
tive testing in ethnography. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 
57, 245-270.—7 social scientists discuss Henry's paper 
on the usefulness of projective devices in anthro- 
pological field work with cultures outside the Euro- 
American pattern. Henry opposes using any instru- 
ment which comes between the interviewer and the 
responding human being, for he believes that human 
beings are to be studied in terms of their responses to 
other human beings, implying that instruments de- 
feat this approach to the person's "essential human- 
ness.” Also specific training is needed if the field 
worker is to understand psychological nuances in the 
culture. He needs training and experience in “clini- 
cal psychiatry,” particularly actual contact with psy- 
chiatric case materials and staff conferences with the 
clinical team of psychiatrist, psychologist and psy- 
chiatric social worker. Most discussants disagree 
with Henry’s feeling on “use of instruments.” In his 
rejoinder, Henry suggests some aspects of the issue 
requiring further exploration—H. Angelino. 

4398. James, Bernard J. Methodological prob- 
lems in the application of sociometry under “uncon- 
trolled” conditions. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 111-121. 
—35 members of an adult community amateur theater 
group were studied over a period of 15 months by 
means of a participant-observer, special observational 
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inventories and cue lists, technical devices for record- 
ing notes on a tape, coding of these notes, and the 
application of sociometric methods. Data obtained 
are used to illustrate the usefulness of such methods 
for maintaining “uncontrolled” group conditions. 
“Problems having to do with group change, individ- 
ual adjustment in the group, and the development of 
personality as it is coadunated with social experience, 
can be profitably approached by these methods.”—H, 
P. Shelley. 

4399. Mead, Margaret. Effects of anthropo- 
logical field work models on interdisciplinary com- 
munication in the study of national character. J. 
soc. Issues, 1955, 11(2), 3-11.—*. . . the anthropolo- 
gist uses the type of field work done, the intensity and 
duration of the study of a given group, and the ex- 
tent to which internal consistencies may be identified 
in different segments of the material... . When any 
individual or group of individuals is observed, tested 
and questioned, the performance of each becomes in- 
formation on all the members of the entire group . . . 
because each individual has been placed in relation 
to each other individual in a series of well-defined 
sets of relationships. . . . Both from the standpoint of 
meaning and from the standpoint of credibility, every 
act, every phase, every gesture, can be referred to 
such a complex structure, Under these circumstances 
the problem of sampling assumes very different pro- 
portions.”—J, A, Fishman, 

4400, Nehnevajsa, Jiri. Chance expectancy and 
intergroup choice. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 153-163. 
—The possibilities of using the multinomial distribu- 
tion in evaluating the probabilities that 08192 800 
choices will be made by subgroup members into an- 
other subgroup are explored and operational pro- 
cedures proposed. “We have seen that the evaluation 
of expectancies of intergroup choices is easy, although 
laborious. From time to time, and from project to 
Project, it may even pay to go through these com- 
putational pains. But let that be decided by those 
who wish to try.”—H. P. Shelley. 

4401. Paull, Donald Myron. The influence of 
opinion on judgment in Scaling attitude items. 
Publ. Ill. Inst. Tech., 1954, 3, 15.—Abstract. 

4402. Rouse, Irving. On the correlation of 
hases of culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 713- 
22.—3 distinct approaches to the correlation of cul- 

ture phases are offered: (1) descriptive; (2) dis- 
tributional; (3) genetic. Each requires different con- 
cepts and methods, is increasingly interpretive and, in 
the order given, is increasingly reliable and inclusive, 
Culture historians are admonished to "beware of 
overrefining their concepts, methods, and results" and 
to note what students of history and natural history 
have learned long ago—that there is “по short cut to 
historical reconstruction." Major need is for more. 
not fewer, concepts and methods. —H, Angelino. j 

4403. Shibutani, Tamotsu. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Reference groups as perspectives. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1955, 60, 562-569.—The definition of refer- 
ence group should be restricted to ^. . . that group 
whose perspective constitutes the frame of teference 
of the actor,” since it will facilitate then, the study of 

selective perception and differential associations and 
loyalties.—T. S. Cohn. 

4404. Tryon, Robert C. Identification of social 

, areas by cluster analysis: a general method with 
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an application to the San Francisco Bay area. 
Univ. Calif. Pubn. Psychol., 1955, 8(1), viii, 99 p.— 
Population; units of observation; sample of varia- 
bles; nature of social areas; defining the containing 
society; defining the unit-aggregates; measuring the 
metric pattern of descriptive variables; criteria for 
selecting the total sample of variables; criteria of 
maximal efficiency and utility of each variable; isolat- 
ing general social areas; isolating clusters of varia- 
bles and determining scores of tracts on them; de- 
termining the minimal number of necessary clusters 
and locating the most independent; synthesizing the 
general social areas; representing the census tracts 
in the general dimensions; isolating specific social 
areas; testing the purity of each social area; measur- 
ing the homogeneity of a specific social area; and 
determining the final general social areas are dis- 
cussed. 25 references.—G. C. Carter. 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4405. Chiu, Sin-Ming. Some basic conceptions 
and rules of conduct of Chinese communism. 
(Initial collation toward the conceptual and opera- 
tional code of Chinese communist leaders.) USAF 
Нит. Resour. Res. Inst. Res. Memo., 1955, No. 34, 
xi, 39 p.—This is one of the reports of the Chinese 
Documents Project to obtain knowledge of the cul- 
ture, organization and current psychology of com- 
munist China for Air Force operational ‘needs. 
Chinese language documents from behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain and social scientists of Chinese descent 
with experience in China were sources. Topics cov- 
ered include: On Revolution, On War, Defense and 
Offense in War, Initiative, Leadership, Organization, 
Means and Ends, Friends and Enemies, Flexibility 
and Compromise, The Danger of Deviationism, Con- 
duct in Victory and Defeat, Effective Action, Iden- 
tity with the Masses and Foreign Alliance. A post- 
script is on Opportunism.—S. В. Sells. 

4406. Crawford, Elizabeth. (3967 Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Calif.) The wolf as condensation. 
Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 307-314.—In folklore, the 
wolf as symbol is seen as both evil and good; it is 
identified with Satan, but it can also be the wolf- 
mother of Romulus and Remus. In the story of 
Little Red Riding Hood, "while the oedipal situation 
is dramatized, there runs throughout the primitive 
theme of orality. . . . The interconnections of oral and 
sexual fantasies and of each with passivity and ag- 
gressivity are myriad." —JIV. A. Varvel. 

4407. den Hollander, A. N. J. (Amsterdam U., 
Holland.) Der "Kulturkonflikt" als soziologischer 
Begriff und als Erscheinung. (Cultural conflict as 
a sociological concept and as a phenomenon.) Köl. 
Z. Soziol; 1955, 7, 161-187.—The analysis of the ex- 
pression "cultural conflict" shows that it is applied 
to three different phenomena: (1) conflicts between 
cultures, (2) conflicts within a culture, (3) conflicts 
within a person himself as a consequence of cultural 
processes. 'Тһе author discusses the most common 
motives leading to such conflicts, the difficulty of dis- 
covering the real causes of tensions between groups, 
and the role played by modern means of communica- 
tion in influencing such conflicts. 48 references.— 
M. Haas. 

4408. Edmunds, Edwin R. "The Myrdalian hy- 
Pothesis: rank order of discrimination. Phylon, 
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1954, 15, 297-303.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), 

abs. 1440.) 

4409. Elliott, Donald N., & Wittenberg, Bernard 

Н. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Accuracy of iden- 

tification of Jewish and non-Jewish photographs. 
- J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 339-341—The 
hypothesis that the positive relationship between 
anti-Semitic attitude scores and the accuracy of iden- 
tification of Jewish and non-Jewish photographs, as 
reported in earlier studies, is due to the S's judgment 
tendencies, is tested. Three samples of photographs 
were used, one 75% Jewish, one 50% Jewish and one 
25% Jewish. The relationship between the accuracy 
of identification and anti-Semitic attitude scores was 
positive only for the 75% Jewish picture sample; 
however, the relationship between attitude scores and 
the:total number of pictures labeled Jewish was posi- 
tive, indicating that accuracy of identification is a 
function of the interaction of a response bias and the 
number of Jewish pictures in a sample. Over-all 
accuracy of identification was not greater than chance. 
—L, R. Zeitlin. 

4410. Farber, Maurice L. The study of national 
character: 1955. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(2), 52-56. 
—The contributions reviewed reveal a trend “to relate 
fairly specific personality characteristics to particular 
social institutions perceived as in the process of an 
on-going historical interaction with personality. ... 
Current interest tends to be socio-historical in orien- 
tation, rather than narrowly psychoanalytic.” The 
methodological dilemma of national character study 
might be eased somewhat if studies adhered to the 
visibility principle, “i.e. an explicit statement of how 
the observations were made . . . and of the process 
whereby the data are ordered and the conclusions 
drawn."—J. A. Fishman. 

4411, Fishman, Joshua A. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Negative stereotypes con- 
cerning Americans among American-born children 
receiving various types of minority-group educa- 
tion. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 51, 107-182.— 
This is a study of the degree to which American- 
born Jewish children accept negative stereotypes 
about the American group and culture. The possible 
influences of different kinds of Jewish schooling on 
the acceptance of negative stereotypes were also in- 
vestigated. Questionnaire and attitude-scale data 
Were obtained from 1,070 pupils of Jewish schools. 
No significant differences in negative stereotypes 
Were found among the pupils in Jewish schools under 
different ideological auspices or among the pupils in 
Jewish schools of different structural-types. The 
Pupils in Jewish schools are generally less willing to 
accept negative stereotypes as they become older. 
150-item bibliography —G. G. Thompson. 

4412. Garcia Garcia, Marina. Un dato sobre la 
M-F en Cuba. (A datum on the M-F in Cuba.) 
Rev. Cubana Psicol., 1955, 1(1), 11-18—Terman- 
— Miles Masculinity-Femininity Test was given to 211 
Cuban adolescents: 140 boys and 71 girls. Results 
dicate that the degree of masculinity of Cuban 
Students is notably inferior to their North American 
‘founterpart, but that the degree of femininity is about 
the same in both countries.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

4413. Gillin, John. Ethos components in mod- 
Srn Latin American culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 
57, 488-500.—4 basic “components of ethos” in mod- 
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ern Latin American culture are discussed: (1) “the 
underlying common concept of the individual and the 
individual's culturally respected objectives” ; (2) "the 
concept of man in society, human beings in a hier- 
archical organization of social stratification and the 
purposes of such"; (3) "the transcendental or ideal- 
istic view of the world . . . and what men are sup- 
posed to do about it”; (4) “the patterns derivative 
from such basic premises, if you will, in political 
life, economic affairs, and spiritual posture."—H. 

Angelino. 

4414. Gilmore, Harlan W. Cultural diffusion 
via salt. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1011-1015.—The 
customs of salt usage make it unique amongst the 
customs of man. Several factors contribute to this: 
(1) the ancient, varied, and widely known techniques 
for securing salt; (2) people using it acted as if it 
were a necessity for which there could be no sub- 
stitute; (3) as a condiment nothing has been so 
widely used; (4) historically it is the most universally 
handled article of trade; (5) it is very popular as a 
source of taxation. Of special interest to the an- 
thropologist is the role salt has played in preventing 
the social isolation of small local groups. Beliefs 
of peoples concerning salt need serious study.—H. 
Angelino. 

4415. Goldthorpe, J. E. An African élite: a 
sample survey of fifty-two former students of 
Makerere College in East Africa. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1955, 6, 31-47.—This is.a follow-up study of former 
students of what now is the University College of 
East Africa and was formerly called Makerere Col- 
lege. The majority of the students studied were 
from the Uganda territory, while a small proportion 
came from Kenya and Tanganyika. Most of these 
students had come from families of high rank among 
the various tribes. In this study the author reviews 
the progress of these former students since gradua- 
tion by using such criteria as their occupation and 
career histories, income, housing, marital conditions, 
relations with the tribe they came from, social class 
relations, and relations with Europeans and Asians. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

4416. Gorer, Geoffrey. Exploring English char- 
acter. New York: Criterion Books, 1955. vii, 483 p. 
$8.50.—This book is based on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire completed by more than 10,000 British men 
and women. Topics covered include: Attitudes to- 
wards friends and neighbors, recreation, growing ир, 
love, sex, marriage, children, law and order, and 
religion. Over half of the respondents named bad 
temper as a major defect in their character, and over 
three-fourths regarded consideration for others as 
their major virtue. Responses were analyzed in 
terms of region, size of the community, age, marital 
status, sex, income level, and social class.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

4417. Gorer, Geoffrey. Modification of national 
character: the role of the police in England. J. 
soc. Issues, 1955, 11(2), 24-32.—An exploration of 
"the hypothesis that the national character of а so- 
ciety may be modified or transformed over a given 
period through the selection of the personnel for 
institutions that are in constant contact with the mass 
of the population and in a somewhat superordinate 
position." This hypothesis is examined in detail with 
respect to the English police forces and its applica- 
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bility to the American school teacher and the Soviet 
party member is suggested.—J. A. Fishman. 


4418. Jahoda, Gustav. The social background 
of a West African student population: 11. Brit. 
J. Sociol., 1955, 6, 71-79.—Shows how the education 
and occupational interests of West African students 
differentiate them from their parents, grandparents, 
and uneducated peers. Also discusses some of the 
adjustments and problems students encounter because 
of their status. Although the majority of these stu- 
dents will have to leave the small towns and villages 
from which they came, most hope that they will not 
lose touch with those small communities as they 
serve the needs of the larger inclusive community. 
15 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4419. Laforgue, René, Das individuelle und das 
kollektive Uber-Ich (II. Teil). (The individual and 
the collective superego; Pt. II.) Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 5, 141-152.—The cultural superego of 
the desert Jews exacted intellectual understanding and 
their strict adherence to divine law. The Christian 
superego, which emerged among the settled Jews, 
promised salvation through grace to those who re- 
pented of their sins. The Arab nomads of today 
help us to understand the origins of the Hebrew 
superego which has its basis in the harsh demands 
of desert life. The desert Arabs’ cruelty, fasting, and 
other self-imposed ordeals represent their self-dedi- 
cation to the fierce requirements of desert life under 
the blazing sun and sky. ^A belief in the "basicness" 
of grace and love, on the other hand, could only have 
arisen among the Jews settled in fields of plants 
among their animals.—E. W. Eng. 

4420. Lambert, Richard D., & Bressler, Marvin. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The sensitive- 
area complex: a contribution to the theory of 
guided culture contact. Amer. J. Sociol., 1953. 60, 
583-592 —An analysis of 175 hours of semistructured 
and group interviewing of 19 students primarily from 
India, The thesis is developed that “A visitor’s atti- 
tudes toward and images of an alien culture are 

‚ affected by his perception of the host culture’s view 
of the status of his own country.” Those with slight 
knowledge of the visitor’s country arouse the “sensi- 
tive areas” and call forth defense mechanisms. “Sen- 

Sitive areas” for Indian students as well as defense 

mechanisms used are cited—T. S. Cohn, 

4421. LeTourneau, Roger. Social cha е in thi 
Muslim cities of North Africa. VPE Sociol, 
1955, 60, 527-535.—The impact of European civiliza- 
tion on the cities of Algiers, Tunisia and Morocco 
is described. Change in the occupational structure is 
bringing about a class society with new morals evolv- 
ing.—T. S. Cohn. 

4422. McDonagh, Edward C. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Attitudes toward ethnic 
farm workers in Coachella Valley. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1955, 40, 10-18.—Two samples were used for 
the study, 125 high school pupils and 100 ranchers, 
who answered questionnaires; The study is analyzed 
in detail and a 10-point summary of conclusions and 
findings is given.—S. M. Amatora. 

4423. Mahar, Pauline Moller. Dimensions of 
personality as related to dimensions of prejudice 
in a survey of a northeastern city. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1276-1277.—Abstract. 
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4424. Miller, Walter B. Two concepts of au- 
thority. Amer, Anthrop., 1955, 57, 271-289.—2 con- 
cepts of authority are contrasted: (1) that of the 
Early European travelers and explorers; (2) that of 
the Central Algonkians, specifically the Fox Indians, 
who appeared to these early explorers to be without 
any kind of recognizable authority. The European 
superordinate-subordinate hierarchy—“ranked au- 
thority’—is an essential feature of their Systems, 
made possible by the vertical authority relationship. 
The Fox Indians displayed a negative attitude to- 
wards this concept of authority. The Fox system was 
one for coordinating collective action. The Fox data 
raise certain questions as to the real usefulness of the 
concept of "authority" for important cross-cultural 
analysis. The necessity for more systematic study 
of a variety of societies becomes a must if the con- 
cept "authority" is to have real value for cross-cul- 
tural analysis.—H. Angelino. 


4425. Mitchell, Roy. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) An 
ethnic distance study in Buffalo, Sociol. soc. Res., 
1955, 40, 35-40.—Analyses of ethnic distance, using 
Bogardus’ Ethnic Distance Scale showed an increase 
in prejudice toward Russians and a decrease toward 
Negroes, Japanese and Italians. It was found that 
there were more internal consistency errors and re- 
versals of the actual scale order of points in the mid- 
dle scale range, indicating a zone of indifference or 
ambiguity—S. M. Amatora. 

4426. Norman, Ralph D., & Midkiff, Katherine 
L. (U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Navaho chil- 
dren on Raven Progressive Matrices and Good- 
enough Draw-a-man Tests. Sthwest. J. Anthrop., 
1955, 11, 129-136.—The IQ level for 96 Indian chil- 
dren with various degrees of White schooling was 
lower on Progressive Matrices than on Goodenough. 
Correlation between the tests is low, and sex differ- 
ences on both are negligible. Poor performance on 
the Raven is consistent with findings on other native 
populations.—M. М. Berkun. 


4427. Pierro, Earl Hamilton. A comparative 
analysis of the occupational aspirations of rural 
and urban Negro adolescents. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1137.—A bstract. 


4428. Prothro, James W., & Smith, Charles U. 
The psychic cost of segregation. Phylon, 1954, 15, 
393-395.— (See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1506.) 


4429. Rankin, Robert E. (W. Va. U., Morgan- 
town.), & Campbell, Donald T. Galvanic skin re- 
sponse to Negro and white experimenters. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 30-33—“Forty white 
male subjects participated in what was nominally a 
word association test with GSR being recorded. Two 
Es, one Negro and one white, alternated in making 
simulated readjustments of a dummy apparatus at- 
tached to the S's left wrist... . A highly significant 
difference in GSR response to the two Es was found. 
A significant adaptation process was manifested in 
lessening degrees of response during the successive 
contacts.”—L. N. Solomon, 

4430. Rose, R. (46 Camp St., Toowong, Brisbane, 
Australia.) A second report on psi experiments 
with Australian aborigines. J. Parapsychol., 1955, 
19, 92-98, —Of 12 subjects tested for ability to identify 
ESP symbols as they were looked at by one experi- 
menter in another room while a second experimenter 
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recorded the subject’s responses, 7 obtained sig- 
nificantly positive scores. This result is in contrast 
with a previous series, in which only one subject 
scored significantly—J. G. Pratt. 

4431. Roshwald, M. Social class structure in a 
fluctuating community: a study of an aspect of 
the Jewish community in Israel. Brit. J. Sociol., 
1955, 6, 61-70.—“It сап be generally stated that the 
class gradation in Israel is comparatively negligible, 
several factors making this result. On the other 
hand, however, there are some factors which exer- 
cise an opposite influence.” The factors which blur 
class distinctions are: linguistic differences ironed 
out by the equalitarian Hebrew language, differences 
in traditional evaluation of professions, ideological 
factors, the instability of professions, income and 
social status distorted (i.e., bus-driver might make 
50% higher income than a university professor), and 
economic instability. Factors making for class dis- 
tinction are: length of residence on Israeli soil, dif- 
ferences in country of origin (European Jews have 
higher status than Oriental Jews), and the growing 
stability of the community. 12 references—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

4432. Ross, Aileen D. Ethnic group contacts 
and status dilemma. Phylon, 1954, 15, 267-275.— 
(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1594.) 

4433, Ryan, Bryce F., & Straus, Murray A. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) The integration of 
Sinhalese society. Res. Stud. St. Coll. Wash., 1954, 
Et м Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 

4434. Saenger, Gerhart. (New York U.) The 
effect on intergroup attitudes of the UNESCO 
pamphlets on race. Soc. Probl., 1955, 3, 21-27.— 
The UNESCO pamphlets on race were read by 250 
college students while another 250 students who did 
not read the pamphlets constituted the control group. 
The data indicate that less prejudiced students have 
greater knowledge about the causes of prejudice and 
the nature of racial differences than more prejudiced 
Students. Thus, by providing uninformed prejudiced 
Students with the new knowledge concerning race and 
Prejudice it was found that with new knowledge and 
understanding there was a reduction in prejudiced 
attitudes. “Information about the social and psy- 
chological causes of prejudice appears to be more ef- 
fective than information about racial differences.”— 
К. М. Frumkin. 


, 4435. Service, Elman R. Indian-European rela- 
tions in colonial Latin America. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 411-425.—There аге great regional differ- 
ences in the degree to which aboriginal social and 
cultural traits are retained in modern Latin America. 
he three kinds of regions are referred to as Euro- 

merica, Mestizo-America, and Indo-America. The 
Present article is concerned with: (1) the great di- 
Versity in aboriginal cultures to which the Europeans 
Were forced to adjust; (2) an evaluation of these cul- 
tural differences for the purpose of isolating the par- 
ticular characteristics of most direct significance in 
Creating the conditions; (3) the quality of accultura- 
tion by which these areas were characterized.—H. 
Angelino. 

4436. Siegel, Bernard J. (Ed.) (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.) Acculturation: critical abstracts, 
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North America. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xiv, 231 p. $4.00.—"In this volume 
an effort is made to abstract all the major empirical 
studies reported by anthropologists in the setting of 
North America which are of importance in analyzing 
the processes of sociocultural change under conditions 
of cultures in contact." 39 monographs and 55 jour- 
nal articles are abstracted.—C. M. Louttit. 

4437. Simpson, George E., & Yinger, J. Milton. 
The changing patterns of race relations. Phylon, 
1954, 15, 327-345.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), 
abs. 1595.) 

4438. Slotkin, J. S. Peyotism, 1521-1891. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1955, 57, 202-230.— The literature on the 
early history of the use of peyote is discussed based 
оп a critical reexamination of the source materials, 
Topics included are: tribal distribution; identification 
of peyotic; uses of peyote; history of peyotism and 
an appendix on sources of peyotism north of the 
Rio Grande 1631-1891. Discussion by the author 
attempts to establish the validity of old source ma- 
terials on use of this plant. 8-page bibliography.— 
Н. Angelino. 

4439. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish culture. IV. 
Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking pat- 
terns and sociocultural factors related to sobriety 
among Jews. 3. Regional background, generation 
and class. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 504— 
532.—Analysis of background factors strongly sug- 
gests that orthodox religious practices are primarily 
responsible for the sobriety of the Jews—W. L. 
Wilkins. ; 

4440. Soboul, Albert. Problémes de travail еп 
lan II. (Problems of labor in the year II—1794.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 39-58.—The author 
discusses the social structure of the population of 
Paris in the early years of the revolution. The term 
sans-culotte did not refer to industrial workers, but 
to all those not owning property, which included large 
numbers of small enterpreneurs who were in fact sub- 
contractors. Only gradually and as a result of re- 
peated political upheavals did a laboring class emerge. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

4441. Sovin, Aaron. (Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion, Schenectady, N. Y.)  Selt-acceptance of Jew- 
ishness by young Jewish people. Jewish Educ., 
1955, 26(1), 22-31.—A review of qualitative and 
quantitative studies reported since 1930.  Conclu- 
sions: the cited studies provide evidence for E. V. 
Stonequist’s and К. Lewin's assumptions that Jew- 
ish young people are uneasy about their Jewishness 
and experience a culture conflict. Jewish home back- 
ground and intensity of Jewish education are im- 
portant, though not decisive, in helping the individual 
arrive at his own synthesis between Judaism and 
Americanism. Stonequist's contention about a perma- 
nent adjustment (or lack of adjustment) to which 
marginal men usually arrive in their middle years, 
cannot be corroborated due to the lack of studies deal- 
ing with the adult years. 22 references.—J. 4. 
Fishman. ү 

4442. Stycos, J. Мауопе. (U. Puerto Rico, R 
Piedras. amily and fertility in Puerto Rico; a 
study of the lower income group. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. xv, 332 p. $6.00.— 
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Data for the study upon which this book is based 
were obtained from interviews with 72 husbands of 
the lower income class and their wives. The topics 
discussed are differential status ideologies of the 
sexes, child-rearing practices, courtship, early mar- 
riage and consensual union, marital relations, atti- 
tudes toward fertility, attitudes toward birth control, 
attitudes toward birth-control use, and summary and 
recommendations. Detailed appendices deal with 
methodology, respondent characteristics, construction 
of indices, interview forms and categories for file 
index of selected quotations.—H. D. Arbitman. 


4443, Wagley, Charles, & Harris, Marvin. A 
typology of Latin American subcultures. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1955, 57, 428-451.—The present attempt at 
a topology of Latin American subcultures offers a 
taxonomic system which it is hoped will have opera- 
tional utility throughout all of Latin America, Au- 
thors endeavor to distinguish between culture and 
society as well as to consider inter- and intra-cultural 
heterogeneity. 9 significant Latin American sub- 
culture types are distinguished, though these are not 
necessarily all inclusive.—H. Angelino. 


4444. Weaver, Edward К. (Atlanta U., Ga.) 
How do children discover they are Negroes? Un- 
derstanding the Child, 1955, 24, 108-112.—About 100 
southern Negro children ranging in age from 6 to 13 
years were asked to write or relate an answer to the 
question, “When did you first discover that you were 
a Negro?" Thirty “typical” statements are presented 
and some generalizations are drawn in the framework 
of “topological and vector psychology.”—W. Coleman. 

4445. Weinberg, Abraham A. (Israel Mental 
Health Foundation, Jerusalem, Israel.) Mental 
health aspects of voluntary migration. Ment. H Уд., 
М. У., 1955, 39, 450-464.— Weinberg reports on some 
Observations and experience with voluntary interna- 
tional migration. The selectivity of voluntary mi- 
grants appears to be more closely related to their per- 
sonality make-up than to their intellectual status. 
The change involved in going from one environment 
to another may have varying effects depending upon 
the individual attitudes toward migration. Likewise, 
personal security may be affected favorably only when 
the migration leads to a definite increase in feelings 
of security gained in the new homeland. A report is 
included of socio-psychological research carried on 
in an “Ulpan” which is an “intensive Hebrew course” 
for new immigrants to Israel, —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4446. Willems, Emilio. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Die Familie in Portugal und Brasilien; 
ein strukturvergleichender Versuch. (The family 
in Portugal and Brazil; an essay on comparative 
structures.) Köl. Z. 502101., 1955, 7, 24-42.—A com- 
parison of the family patterns of these countries shows 
that in both the family of the upper- and middle- 
classes belongs to the patriarchal type. In both coun- 
tries the educational ideal of womanhood has under- 
gone a great change, and in Brazil women have be- 
come active in political life. In Brazil, the economic 
position of woman is subject to many unpredictable 
variations. The greater variability of structure in 
Brazil is also due to the cultural mixture resulting 
from immigration. 16 references.—M. Haas. 


4447. Wilner, Daniel M., Walkley, Rosabelle 
Price, & Cook, Stuart W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
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Baltimore, Md.) Human relations in interracial 
housing. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955. xv, 167 р. $4.00.—Racial attitudes of 
people living in interracial housing projects were 
studied in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hartford, and 
Springfield, Mass. In two projects there were segre- 
gated units; in two others, there was integration. 
White people living near Negroes had more contacts 
and more favorable attitudes. The difference could 
not be accounted for on the basis of initial favorable 
attitudes. Perceived social climate as well as contact 
influences racial attitudes. Nearness of residence to 
Negroes “increases the likelihood that the white resi- 
dent will observe interracial association of Negroes 
and whites as a normal part of the social processes 
of the community and hence perceives a social climate 
favorable to such intermingling.” —G. K. Morlan. 

4448. Winick, Charles. Trends in human rela- 
tions research. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’Nai B'rith, 1955. 48 р. 404.—А review of the 
work of 42 Livingston fellows shows an advance in 
research design. Instead of working on special 
theories of prejudice independently, there is an at- 
tempt to integrate these theories with the theories of 
general social science. There has also been an im- 
provement of evaluation and more sophisticated quan- 
titative analyses, and a trend toward psychological 
interpretations of prejudice as a complex function of 
personality in a social context. Questions and hy- 
potheses for further investigation are listed.—C. K. 
Morlan. 

4449. Wolf, Eric R. Types of Latin American 
peasantry: a preliminary discussion, Amer. An- 
throp., 1955, 57, 452-471.—The increased concern of 
anthropology with modern communities has focused 
attention on the cultural and social characteristics of 
the peasantry. A tentative and suggestive typology 
of peasant groups for Latin America is presented. 
These peasant groups are viewed as being part-cul- 
tures within the larger construct of sociocultural 
wholes. Primary weighting has been given to 2 
factors: (1) the character of the larger whole; (2) 
the mode of integration of the part-culture. 2 modal 
types of peasant part-cultures are described and ana- 
lyzed. A number of cogent suggestions for further 
research are offered.—H. Angelino. 


(See also abstracts 4229, 4235, 4269, 4279, 4634, 
4804, 4903, 4924, 5330) 
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4450. Bardis, Panos D. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) The changing family in modern Greece. 
Sociol. soc. Res. 1955, 40, 19-23.—Formerly the 
the family in Greece was of the patriarchal type. 
Now its conservative and authoritarian nature is 
gradually disappearing under the influence of ex- 
panding industry, urbanization, improved transpor- 
tation, communism, and the war. Change is slow 
and limited. The author reviews theoretical litera- 
ture dealing with the family and gives a summary 
of the characteristic features of the average Greek 
family of today.—S. M. Amatora. 

4451. Benson, Purnell. (Drew U., Madison, N. 
J.) The common interests myth in marriage. Soc. 
Probl., 1955, 3, 27-34.—The validity of the common 
interests theory of marital adjustment was tested by 
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using a Burgess-Wallin sample of 580 couples for 
whom interest data were available at both engage- 
ment and marriage. Benson shows that the number 
of common interests per se has a small relationship 
to marital adjustment. Instead he found that the 
type of interest is more important than the number 
of interests. “Mutuality of interests classified as 
familistic was found to be favorably related to ad- 
justment, and mutuality of individualistic interests 
unfavorably related to adjustment."—ZR. M. Frumkin. 

4452. Blaine, Tom R. Marriage happiness or 
unhappiness. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 1955. 
vii, 197 p. $2.50.—Stories of couples seeking di- 
vorce and Judge Blaine’s estimate of causes and 
remedies. “No legislature . . . can legislate toler- 
ance and affection between those who are married. 
... Marriage and divorce problems are more social 
than legal. . . . The first requirement for a happy 

. marriage is for the husband and wife to love 
each other. Unsolved childhood conflicts, unless cor- 
rected . . . lead to all kinds of marriage difficulties. 
.. ^ “Summary of laws relating to divorce" in 
.appendix.—M. M. Gillet. 

4453. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Reducing social distance be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 
41-48.—The author presents the constructive changes 
between Arabs and Israeli as they may prove indica- 
tive of possibilities for reducing social distance. He 
analyzes the subject under the following points: (1) 
Arabic expressions; (2) Israeli expressions; (3) 
small-scale refugee resettlement; (4) land reclama- 
tion plans; (5) reduction of emotionalism; and (6) 
possibilities of further change. After showing agree- 
ments, the author indicates possibilities for United 
Nations action. Slow constructive changes may 
ultimately overcome social farness—S. M. Amatora. 

‚4454. Bowman, Claude C. Loneliness and so- 
Cial change. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 194-198. 
—As an illustration of how psychological phenomena 
must be interpreted in the light of certain broad cul- 
tural changes, the author outlines four major types 
of influences in our industrial-urban society that ap- 
pear to augment the problems of loneliness.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4455. Broom, Leonard, & Kitsuse, John I. The 
validation of acculturation: a condition to ethnic 
assimilation. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 44-48.—The 
View is expressed that acculturation is “directed to- 
ward the ultimate assimilation of the ethnic individ- 
ual in American society. Access to participation in 
the dominant institutions is a precondition for the 
validation of acculturation and consequently for as- 
Similation, But access to the dominant society is 
limited by diverse factors which create stress in in- 
terethnic Situations, provide for the prolonged sur- 
Vival of parallel ethnic institutions, and result in 
deferring the validation of acculturation.” The case 
of the Japanese Americans is used to amplify the 
authors’ thesis —H. Angelino. 

4456. Carman, Philip McClellan, The relation- 
ship of individual and husband-wife patterns of 
Personality characteristics to marital stability. 

‘ssertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1113-1114.—A bstract. 

4457. Clarke, Alfred Carpenter. The use of 
leisure and its relation to social stratification. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1132-1133.—Abstract. 
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4458. Cohen, Yehudi A. Character formation 
and social structure in a Jamaican community. 
Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 275-296.—On the basis of data 
from Rocky Roads, Jamaica, British West Indies, a 
mountain community of 2 square miles, inhabited by 
277 English-speaking Negroes, the author aims to 
contribute an anthropological comparison of the dy- 
namics of the paranoid character. Child training 
emphasizes intentional food deprivation and routine 
corporal punishment. Adulthood is characterized by 
general preoccupation with making money and great 
dependency need; interpersonal relationships are 
thoroughly hostile but direct aggression is inhibited. 
The place of Rocky Roads is established in the cross- 
cultural continuum. The relationship to food and the 
dependence-independence conflict are compared to 
other ethnographic groups. The stabilizing forces in 
this society are the relative assurance of financial 
success, of uncensored expression of dependency and 
of sexuality.—C. T. Bever. 

4459. Deasy, Leila Calhoun. (National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Ат index of social mo- 
bility. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 149-151.—Movement 
from one prestige level or "class" to another was 
measured by comparing the scores earned by male 
heads of households with those of their fathers on 
three factors: occupational ( Hatt-North scale), educa- 
tional (attended college or not), and religious. In 
the community studied the high prestige denomina- 
tions were the Episcopal, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian.—H. K. Moore. 

4460. Dodson, Dan W. (New York U.) Hu- 
man relations and post-war metropolitan growth. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 32, 61-70.—“An at- 
tempt to document and interpret the patterns of urban 
development, examine the pattern of inter-group rela- 
tions involved in the changes, and attempt to present 
a point of view concerning them."—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4461. Faris, Robert E. L. The alleged class sys- 
tem in the United States. Res. Stud. St. Coll. 
Wash., 1954, 22, 77-83.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 
3(3), abs. 1538.) 

4462. Fichter, Joseph H. (Loyola U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Die soziale Struktur der Gruppe in 
einer Pfarre. (The social structure of the groups 
іп a parish.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 1955, 7, 43-54.—“This 
discussion is mainly interested in the structure of 
parish groups, i.e. the way in which the members of 
a parish are organized in order to be active in it.” 
The report is based on a year’s research in a German 
parish. The capacity and willingness of a person to 
work for the aims of a group are found to be of the 
greatest importance. Technical ability is more often 
present than readiness for co-operation. Social capa- 
bility is ultimately the fundament for the efficient so- 
cial structure of a parish group. People who join a 
group because they are truly interested in its aims 
will generally also find their place in the group.— 
M. Haas. 

4463. Freeman, Linton. (Northwestern Us 
Evanston, Ill.) Ноповату in interethnic mate 
selection. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 369-377.—The 
author analyzes the results of studies on interethnic 
mate selection and concludes that: (1) individuals 
later felt rejected by their own groups; (2) they be- 
came hostile or rebellious toward their own groups; 
and (3) they are exposed to a new and rejected 
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group; (4) they identify with the new group, in- 
ternalize its forms and idealize its way of life; (5) 
dating and mate selection follow identification with 
the new group; and (6) only rebels from the new 
group can be attracted—S. M. Amatora. 


4464. Frumkin, Robert M. The unwed mother: 
part I. Sexology, 1955, 21, 548-551—There are 
about 130,000 illegitimate children born in the U.S. 
each year and the rate of illegitimacy seems to be 
on the increase. The problem of the unwed mother 
is a result of the clash between the culture of man 
and his biological nature. Today, illegitimacy has, 
like juvenile delinquency, spread across class lines 
so that all segments of the population experience it. 
Contributing factors to this problem are: the post- 
ponement of marriage because of economic necessity, 
and the fact that many men still view women selfishly 
as objects of their own personal sexual gratification 
rather than as human beings of equal dignity. More 
permissive attitudes toward premarital intercourse 
also have a fundamental role in this problem. In 
addition the taboos against contraception add fuel to 
the dilemma.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4465. Frumkin, Robert M. The unwed mother : 
part IL. Sexology, 1955, 21, 656-659.—". . . the 
trend in the treatment of the unmarried mother has 
become increasingly more humane and the com- 
munity has taken the burden of responsibility instead 
of throwing it upon the mother. It is suggested that 
earlier marriages and better sex education can help 
reduce the conflict between the social and biological 
nature of human beings which results in premarital 
intercourse and illegitimacy. Where early marriages 
are not possible or practical, it is the duty of the 
community to provide the means for young people to 
channel their strong sexual urges by engaging in 
wholesome activities of а non-erotic nature.” 8 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


4466. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Pa.) The role of righteousness in the develop- 
ment of international conflict.. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 81-87.—Conviction about the 
righteousness of one’s own side plays an important 
role. in the development of international conflicts 
by justifying otherwise unacceptable actions. The 
sources of righteousness, the choice of an object of 
righteous feelings, and the consequences of the con- 
viction are discussed. The psychoanalytic notion of 
Projection is presented as a basis for explaining the 
origin of righteousness, and is applied to an analysis 
of the development of the cold war between the U. S. 
and Russia. Ways of testing some of the hypotheses 
about the role of righteousness are described.—H. C. 
Kelman. ^ 

4467. Kaplan, Norman. 
and voting behavior. 
1458.—Abstract, 


4468. Maehr, Martin J. The relationship of 
Bible information to certain specific beliefs and 
practices. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1354-1355. 
—Abstract, 


4469. Martinson, Floyd M. (Gustavus Adolphus 
Coll., St. Peter, Minn.) Personal adjustment and 
rural-urban migration. Rur. 5. ociol., 1955, 20, 102— 
110.—Rural high school students in Minnesota who 
migrated to urban areas differed but little on 122 of 
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124 comparisons with non-migrants except that social 
aggressiveness was more characteristic of migrating 
girls, and high school achievement and urban-oriented 
interests of migrating high school boys—H. К. 
Moore. 

4470. Mehta, В. Н. (Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, India.) Ex-criminal groups in 
India. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 10-18.—His- 
torically, large groups of people of various tribes turned 
to acts not approved by custom or law in order 
to gain a livelihood when all else failed. At the time 
of independence, 1952, there were about 3,500,000 
persons of this sort, preponderantly nomads but also 
including hunters, farmers, and fisherfolk. In deal- 
ing with the problem prior to 1952 compulsory 
registration of whole groups, with guilt by association 
implications, and poorly chosen and poorly ad- 
ministered settlements, of which some were virtual 
prisons, did little to rehabilitate these people, and 
actually aggravated the situation. With independence 
ex-criminal groups became free citizens of a free 
country. Legal justice, however, did not guarantee 
social justice, A program of social and economic 
rehabilitation and integration with the rest of so- ' 
ciety is suggested—R. Schaef. 


4471. Michigan. University. Institute for So- 
cial Research. Survey Research Center. The De- 
troit Area Study. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Author, 
1955. 16 p—This contains a statement by Harry 
Sharp, Director of the Detroit Area Study, about 
the Study including its student training and research 
activities. 74 publications based on data collected 
through Detroit Area Study facilities are listed 
chronologically under the headings of General publi- 
cations, Books and monographs, Articles, Reports, 
Papers presented before professional meetings, Doc- 
toral dissertations, Study proposals, and Methodology 
reports.—A. J. Sprow. 

4472. Mitscherlich, Alexander. (U. Heidelberg, 

Germany.) Der unsichtbare Vater; ein Problem 
fiir Psychoanalyse und Soziologie. (The invisible 
father; a psychoanalytical and sociological problem.) 
Kol. 2. SozioL, 1955, 7, 188-201.— Progressive 
mechanized mass production and administration have 
contributed to the shrinking of the father's authority 
and power in the family relationship. These condi- 
tions disturb the emotionally important process of 
identification with the father image and the whole 
affective relationship between father and child. 
Eventually this may lead to the rejection of the 
father. „The great change in the structural form of 
Our society has thus resulted in the resistance to 
fatherly authority and through this behavior to 
anxiety and aggressiveness. 17 references.—M. 
Haas. 
„ 4473. Montague, Joel B., Jr. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) Conceptions of the class struc- 
ture as revealed by samples of English and Ameri- 
can boys. Res. Stud. St. Coll. Wash., 1954, 22, 84- 
93.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1539.) 

4474. Mukerji, Nirod. (банан U., India.) 
Sexual delinquency. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 
19-26.—Through use of police records 500 crimes in 
Calcutta were analyzed to determine if any particular 
crime was overemphasized, and if so, what was the 
make-up of he offending group. Of the 500, 320 
Were sex crimes; the offenders were preponderantly 
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adolescents coming from middle class homes, unem- 
ployed, and possessing, or in the process of obtaining, 
an adequate standard of education. Explanation is 
offered by tracing society’s role for, and group out- 
lets of, youths from the middle 1930's on. The war 
and the great famine are thought to have played a 
large part in the decline of the morale and morals of 
the youth.—R. Schaef. 

4475. Naville, Pierre. La fonction profession- 
nelle des ménages. (Occupational similarity of 
spouses.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 113- 
124.—For 881 of 2224 couples studied occupations 
were listed for both husband and wife. The simi- 
larities and differences of occupations for spouses are 
analyzed separately for agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural workers. The results of this pilot study are 
discussed with some emphasis on socio-economic as- 
pects.—M. L. Simmel. 

4476. Pearson, John S., & Amacher, Phyllis L. 
(Minnesota Dept. Publ. Welf., Rochester.) Intelli- 
gence test results and observations of personality 
disorder among 3594 unwed mothers in Minne- 
Sota. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 16-21.—"'This in- 
vestigation was concerned with distribution of intelli- 
gence and incidence of personality or behavior dis- 
orders among 3594 Minnesota unwed mothers.” The 
sample comprised about 40% of all unwed mothers 
in the state over a 5 year period. Individual intelli- 
gence tests indicated an average IQ for the whole 
group of 100.19, S.D. 18.36. The distribution 
based on 2975 cases given Form L of the Binet 
“differed significantly from the normal curve by 
reason of an excess of cases observed in the mentally 
deficient and the bright normal to superior ranges to- 
gether with a deficiency in number of cases observed 
in the dull normal range.” About 27% of the cases, 
оп the basis of judgments made from case history 
material, evidenced personality or behavior disorders 
antedating the illegitimate pregnancy.—L. B. Heathers. 

4477. Plowman, D. E. G. (University Coll., 
Swansea, Wales.) Allegiance to political parties: 
a study of three parties in one area. Polit. Stud., 
1955, 3(3), 222-234.—Information concerning mem- 
bers of the three parties in a small English town 
Showed that in each party only a minority was active, 
few had exact political knowledge, and the majority 
opinions about policy differed considerably from the 
official party-line. The majority views of Conserva- 
tives and Liberals were identical, and in most cases 
Opposite to those of Labour party members, who also 
Showed much less internal agreement about policy. 
Support for a given party was attributed readily to 
Occupational and other categories, with high con- 
Sensus both within and between parties. These judg- 
ments, which were mostly inconsistent with actual 
Voting statistics, are stereotypes which are probably 
common throughout the country. Most occupations 
Were attributed clearly to either the Conservative or 

abour parties. It is suggested that allegiance to 
à party is in part a matter of sharing certain 
е of this kind—D. E. G. Plowman. i 

8. Qadir, Abdul Psychology and religion. 
Proc, D Pakistan Sci. о? Peshawar, 1952, Pt. 
ПІ, 114-115. Abstract. n 

4479. Riemer, Ruth, & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XXVII. Attitudes toward restriction of personal 
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freedom in relation to fertility planning and fer- 
tility. Milbank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 63-111.— 
This study attempted to test Hypothesis 7 of the 
Indianapolis Study which states, in effect, “ ‘The 
stronger the feeling that children interfere with per- 
sonal freedom, the higher the proportion of couples 
practicing contraception effectively and the smaller 
the planned family’ ” The data pertained to 1444 
couples, and were found not adequate to test that 
hypothesis. Alternative hypotheses were that "the 
feeling of restriction . . . is associated with (1) un- 
Successful fertility control, (2) number of children, 
and (3) low socio-economic status." In general the 
data confirmed the first two of the above hypotheses. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 

4480. Sinha, Durganand. Rumours as a factor 
in public opinion during election. Eastern 
Anthrop., 195(?), 8(2), 63-72 —Rumors heard by 
the author about an election in India were about four 
main topics: support or rebuff received by candidate 
in a locality, the actual voting, incidents at polling 
booths, and bribery, election expenses, etc, The 
rumors possessed an air of authenticity. Rumors 
were classified as "planted" or spontaneous, and as 
exaggerations, pure fabrications, or predictions.—H. 
K. Moore. 

4481. Sulzbach, Walter. Die Entstehung der 
Nationen. (The origin of nations.) Köl. Z. Sosiol., 
1955, 7, 202-213.—Inquiry into the origin of nations 
leads to the conclusion that neither a common lan- 
guage nor culture nor race nor national feeling and 
character can be regarded as the causal factors which 
explain or justify the origin and existence of nations. 
National character and sentiment are rather conse- 
quences than causes of the formation of nations, 
which must be defined as social groups demanding 
sovereign status.—M. Haas. 

4482. Westoff, Charles F., & Borgatta, Edgar F. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XXVI. The prediction of planned fertility. Mil- 
bank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 50-62.—The first of 
these articles in the Indianapolis Study series was 
concerned with the prediction of total fertility; this 
paper is concerned with planned fertility. Techniques 
in both articles consist of cumulative scaling using the 
H-technique improvement and the centroid method of 
factor analysis. “The major factor relevant to 
planned fertility . . . is a factor which we identified 
as a 'child-affect-respectability' factor . . . defined 
largely by variables relating to liking for and interest 
in children, adherence to traditional values, and in- 
terest in religion."—H. D. Arbitman. 


(See also abstracts 4180, 5355) 
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4483. Baker, Sidney J. (56 Manning Rd., Double 
Bay, Sydney, Australia.) Constancy factors in 
language: introduction to the mechanics of 
thought. J. gen. Psychol, 1955, 52, 255-283.— 
Previous experiments of the author concerning con- 
stancy factors in language were extended. The 
present study consists of material obtained from 20 
speakers and writers. To the factors of word variety, 
word distribution and perseveration, he added as proof 
of his point the factors of "alliterative nexus" and 
“rhyming nexus.” The author believes that these fac- 
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tors demonstrate that language is by no means the 
haphazard instrument of human expression that it 
appears to some observers. On the other hand, it 
also proves that the human is at no time fully in con- 
scious control of the language.—M. J. Stanford. 

4484. Benne, Kenneth D. (Boston U., Mass.) 
How does communication take place? Relig. 
Educ., 1955, 50, 331-334.—Commwunication always in- 
volves participation in a joint quest for meaning. If 
deep-cutting communication takes place, some secure 
support must be present.—G. K. Morlan. 

4485. Chaiklin, Joseph B. (Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Native American listeners’ adapta- 
tion in understanding speakers with foreign dia- 
lect. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 165— 
170.—Two 10 member panels listened to 2 foreign 
speakers who had made two 40 min. recordings; 48 
hours apart. Material was phonetically balanced in- 
telligibility lists and various types of prose. Re- 
cordings were listened to in a free field at 80 dbs 
output with each listener 6 ft. from the speaker. The 
possibility of adaptation during either any single day 
or any 2 days was studied. Listeners have a tendency 
to show inconsistent changes in their level of response 
when listening to foreign dialect. There is a high 
point of response during any given listening experi- 
ence. Some listeners show marked adaptation effects 
and others very little—M. F. Palmer. 


4486. Coleman, A. Lee, & Marsh, C. Paul. (U. 
Ky., Lexington.) Differential communication 
among farmers in a Kentucky county. Rur. 
Sociol., 1955, 20, 93-101.— Personal interviews with 
393 farm operators in 13 neighborhoods revealed that 
adoption of new farm practices was dependent not 
only on socio-economic status but also on amount of 
contact with new sources of information, and probably 
partly on differences among neighborhoods in the 
prevailing attitudes, norms, and expectations concern- 
ing farm matters.—H. K. Moore. 


4487. Fleisher, Harold. An introduction to the 
theory of information. Libr. Quart., 1955, 25, 326- 
332.—"'The purpose of this paper is to present the 
fundamentals of information theory and to show by 
means of some examples how this theory is applied." 
The examples used are in reference to language, 
books and library organization.—C. M. Louttit. 


4488. Greenspoon, Joel. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The reinforcing effect of two spoken sounds 
on the frequency of two responses. Amer. J. 
Psychol, 1955, 68, 409-416.—Seventy-five Ss were 
asked to say words at random for a period of 50 min. 
Each S was tested individually. The sounds “mmm- 
hm" and “huh-uh” were spoken by E after plural 
words for 2 groups of Ss and after non-plural words 
for 2 other groups, during the first 25 min. One 
group of Ss served as a control for the frequency of 
the two classes of words. The two sounds led to an 
increase of non-plural words but had a differential 
effect on plural words, “mmm-hm” leading to an in- 
crease and "huh-uh" to a decrease in frequency of 
words of this class.—R. Н. Waters. 


4489. Khan, Ferdouse. The importance of the 
mother-tongue. Proc. 5th Pakistan Sci. Conf., 
Lahore, 1953, Pt. III, 144-145.—Abstract. 

4490. Krugman, Herbert E. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows & Henry, New York.) The measurement of 
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resistance to propaganda. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 
175-184.—Resistance to propaganda is distinguished 
from rejection which tends to be tensionless. Three 
measures of the tension or anxiety associated with 
resistance are then discussed: self-ratings, observer 
ratings and an indirect measure based on availing 
oneself of various opportunities. Self ratings are 
discussed in terms of an equal-interval scale using 
drawings.—R. A. Littman. 


4491. Morris, Charles. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Signs, 
language, and behavior. New York: George 
Braziller, Inc., 1955. xii, 365 p. $3.75.—A reissue 
of this 1946 publication (see 20: 2822). 


4492. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J., & 
Adler, Sol. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Compar- 
ison of hyponasality, hypernasality, and normal 
voice quality on the intelligibility of two-digit 
numbers. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 872-874. 
—Six speakers read two-digit numbers to listening 
crews against backgrounds of noise. Two of the 
speakers were judged to speak with a hyponasal 
voice quality, two with a hypernasal quality, and 
two with a normal quality. Mean articulation scores 
were highest for the normal voice quality and lowest 
for the hypernasal quality—J. Pollack. 


4493. Mussen, Ethel Foladare. A study of the 
relationship between measures of speech recep- 
tion and measures of proficiency in language. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1278.—Abstract. 


4494. Palmer, John M. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The effect of speaker differences on the intelli- 
gibility of phonetically balanced word lists. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 192-195.—9 
trained speakers, 3 adult females, 3 adult males and 
3 twelve-year-old girls recorded on magnetic tape 
3 lists of 25 PB words each, plus 15 words randomly 
organized into 3 45-word random test lists. 13 
hard of hearing individuals listened to the recordings. 
Of this number, 8 were males and 5 were females, 
ranging in age from 21 to 78. 9 normal hearing 
young adults, carefully screened by means of pure 
tone audiometry, also listened. Each subject listened 
to each of the 9 speakers at 3 intensity levels adminis- 
tered so that 1 level produced the maximum articula- 
tion score. No real differences in intelligibility were 
found between male and female voices.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


4495, Price, Granville. (U. Idaho, Moscow.) A 
method for analyzing newspaper campaign cover- 
age. Journalism Quart., 1954, 31, 447-458.—A. new 
objective method of measuring bias in newspaper 
reporting was devised and tested. Four areas of news 
performance; reporting or non-reporting of signifi- 
cant events, headline display, news story content, and 
illustrations were set as measurement scales. 
newspapers were analyzed for Democratic and Re- 
publican bias according to these scales. Standard 
deviations from the mean of the eight papers were 
plotted and an analysis of each paper on each scale 
was completed. Results show that these four areas 
give a good indication of newspaper performance 
even though many other measurements could be used. 
—J. M. Brown. 


„4496. Reinold, Helmut. Musik im Rundfunk; 
ein kultursoziologisches Problem unserer Zeit. 
(Radio music: a socio-cultural problem of our time.) 
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Köl. Z. Soziol., 1955, 7, 55-69.—It is stated that the 
ideological adjustment has not kept pace with the 
progress of broadcasting. In listening to the radio 
people are more impressed by the tone of the voice 
than by the meaning of the words. The radio has 
become a social institution and as such has influenced 
music. There has been rather a devaluation of cul- 
tural values than a cultural growth. The ideal type 
of selective listener amounts to about 5% of the total ; 
but every day millions of people consume an immense 
amount of music. It is of interest to investigate what 
other needs are thus satisfied, as e.g. creating an 
atmosphere or background, furthering the working 
process, etc.—M. Haas. 


4497. Reinold, Helmut. Musik im Rundfunk; 
ein kulturpsychologisches Problem unserer Zeit. 
(Radio music; a psychological and cultural problem 
of our time.) Köl. Z. Soziol., 1955, 7, 233-246.— 
Discusses the effects of musical broadcasts as they 
depend on the general structure of a society. The 
effects will be positive or negative, integrating or 
disintegrating, depending on the solidity of the struc- 
ture of that society. The present research methods 
used in this field are insufficient. Another problem is 
the reduction of “distance” caused by the lack of visi- 
bility in the medium and the isolation of the listener. 
—M. Haas. 


4498. Skinner, John. (6173 West San Vicente 
Blvd., Los Angeles 48, California.) Censorship in 
films and dreams. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 223-240. 
— "Motion pictures are modern substitutes for the 
myths and fairy tales of earlier times.” Story themes 
may be consciously borrowed from mythology and 
may “reassert timeless unconscious themes.” Some 
plots and some emotional conflicts are reproduced 
with monotonous regularity. The roles of men and 
women are often distorted in the Hollywood picture. 
Examples cited include Adam’s Rib, Red River, and 
The Outlaw. The enjoyment of the motion picture is 
essentially passive activity; while there may be a 
momentary release of tension, the original emotion 
returns, perhaps with additional force—W. A. 
Varvel. 


4499. Spieth, W., & Webster, J. C. (U. S. Navy 
Electronics Lab. San Diego, Calif.) Listening to 
differentially filtered competing voice messages. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 866-871.—The effect 
ОЁ introducing selective frequency filtering, as an aid 
for separating the reception of one out of two or more 
overlapping message channels, is examined. Over a 
Wide range of frequencies, high-pass and low-pass 
Selective filtering in either the desired or in the re- 
Jected channels was effective in separating the chan- 
nels.—7. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 3996, 4000, 4872, 5152) 
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4500. Anderson, Robert P., & Brown, Oliver H. 
ape recordings and counselor-trainee under- 
Standings. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 189-195.—A 
Procedure of supervising counselor training by means 

_ ОЁ interview tape recording is described. Three 
_ Stages in the process are noted. The first is an orien- 
tation to the problem which involves the comparison 
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of the recording and the viewpoint of the counselor. 
The second phase is the supervisor’s evaluation of 
the recording “in terms of the facilitating or in- 
hibiting factors in the communication.” In the final 
phase, supervisor and trainee consider ^... the 
meaning and intent of the trainee’s interview be- 
havior.” А note by Carl R. Rogers concerning this 
procedure is appended—M. М. Reece. 

4501. Balser, Benjamin H. Brown, Fred; 
Brown, Minerva L. Joseph, Edward D. & 
Phillips, Donald K. Preliminary report of a con- 
trolled mental health workshop in a public school 
system, Sept. 1953-Feb. 1954. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 199-205.—A controlled mental health 
workshop was set up in a public school system with a 
number of groups and a control group. Before and 
after the 15-week seminars, all groups were given the 
same battery of psychological tests and all showed 
statistically significant changes. Further studies are 
projected.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4502. Barritt, Clay F., & Kern, Richard P. A 
field service program in military mental hygiene. 
U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 1011-1020.— 
Enlisted social work technicians lived with training 
units. Their duties included educating and orienting 
the unit commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and the early detection and screening of “problem” 
soldiers for referral to the mental hygiene clinic. 
The program contributed to a more efficient mental 
hygiene service and “a more effective program of pre- 
ventive psychiatry by making it possible to assist unit 
cadre in managing, within the unit, trainees exhibit- 
ing the less severe or potential maladjustment prob- 
lems."—G. Н. Crampton. к 


4503. Benoit, Hubert. The supreme doctrine: 
psychological studies in Zen thought. New York: 
Pantheon, 1955. xv, 248 p. $4.50.—Dr. Benoit, a 
surgeon disabled in World War II, turned to psy- 
chiatry; in this volume he presents Zen Buddhism as 
hygiene of intelligent living—that is, means of im- 
proving understanding of the state of man. The basic 
idea is Satori—"the possibility of a modification of 
the internal functioning of Man which will secure him 
at last the enjoyment of his absolute essence."—J. R. 
Kantor. 


L 4504. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The counselor and the parent. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 185-188.—The importance of the 
parents’ role in counseling is emphasized. “The par- 
ent has needs and rights as well as responsibilities 
and the counselor must realize that the welfare of 
the student and the welfare of his parents go hand in 
hand." More work with the parent as well as the 
student is urged.—M. M. Reece. 


4505. Bloom, Betty B., & Bingham, Jessie. The 
contribution of the school social worker. Under- 
standing the Child, 1955, 24, 114-118.— The school 
social worker contributes by (1)... "serving as a 
liaison person between school, child, family, and 
community, (2) ... “enlisting the help of com- 
munity resources when needed to modify problem sit- 
uations, and (3) ... “using his skill as a case- 
worker in helping and strengthening those involved to 
work out their problems within the school." Case ex- 
amples are given to illustrate these areas of con- 
tribution—W, Coleman. 
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4506. Buell, Bradley. (Community Research As- 
sociates, Inc., New York.) Preventing and con- 
trolling disordered behavior: a community experi- 
ment. Ment. Hyg, N. Y., 1955, 39, 365-375.—Dis- 
cusses three experimental studies in Winona, Minn., 
Washington County (Hagerstown), Maryland, and 
in San Mateo, California, which have served to re- 
emphasize that in many, if not all communities, the 
demands resulting from economic dependency, malad- 
justment and health services tend to be concentrated 
in a multi-problem group which represents, roughly, 
6% of the total number of families requiring any 
public assistance. Calls attention to the fact that 
“too little is known about the precise manner in which 
chronically disordered family life may cause, or con- 
tribute to the causes of, disordered personal behavior, 
and about the symptoms which identify families which 
may be headed for a chronic state of disorganization 
and incapacity."—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4507. Burton, Arthur, & Harris, Robert E. 
(Eds.) Clinical studies of personality. Volume II 
of case histories in clinical and abnormal psy- 
chology. New York: Harper, 1955. xiii, 836 p. 
$6.00.—For this second volume (see 22: 2207), 34 
cases were selected “not because they were representa- 
tive or typical of any presumably homogeneous group 
of patients, but because of their intrinsic interest.” 
There are “only a few case studies of schizophrenics 
and none of depressives. ... Іа their place [are] 

‚ Studies of neurotic and psychosomatic patients. 
.. . A new section has been added . . . normal chil- 
dren, research scientists, college students, displaced 
persons, etc. . . . The reader may note a more ‘thera- 
peutic’ attitude toward patients than was evident in 
the first volume.” Murray's Introduction to Vol. I 
has been reprinted.—H. P. David. 

, 4508. Carter, Genevieve W. Problem formula- 
tion in social work research. Soc. Casewk., 1955, 
36, 295-302.—In planning research in a social work 
agency, the most important and crucial stage in the 
entire process is the formulating of the research 
problem. This paper discusses in some detail the 
principles and types of activities which researchers 
may use in setting up problems.—L. В. Costin, 

4509. Deterline, William A., & Bendig, A. W. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The interdependence of rat- 
ings of case histories. J. clin, Psychol., 1956, 12, 
79-82.—""Three groups of undergraduate students 
(N — 96) rated clinical case histories for adjustment 
level with each S rating either four, five, or six cases. 
The ratings were analyzed to yield measures of rater 
reliability and interstimulus dependency effects. 
Rater reliability was low (r=.52) for the judges 
rating four cases but higher (гт =.72 and 75) for 
those rating five or six cases. The interdependency 
among the ratings was insignificant for the four and 
five case groups, but significant at the .05 level for 
the six-case Ss. It was concluded that clinical judg- 
ments are not independent, but each judgment is 
influenced by the other ratings made by the judge, and 
the correlation between the successive judgments 
made by an S is a positive function of the number of 
judgments elicited.”—L. B. Heathers. 

4510. Doniger, Simon. (Ed.) The minister’s 
consultation clinic. Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel 
Press, 1955. 316 p. $3.95.—The answers of 95 psy- 

chiatrists, ministers, psychologists, physicians and 
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social scientists to questions ministers have asked 
about counseling have been collected in this volume. 
Questions and answers have been grouped in 4 sec- 
tions: pastoral psychology in action, basic principles, 
pastoral psychology in the total ministry, and specific 
counseling problems.—G. К. Morlan. 


4511. du Mas, Frank M. (Montana State U., 
Bozeman.) Clinical statements as scientific propo- 
sitions and social decisions. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 255-258.—The clinical psychologist's state- 
ments fall in three domains: formal, empirical, and 
societal. Each formal or empirical proposition can 
be regarded as having a certain probability, p, of 
being true. Clinical statements about a patient are 
directly or indirectly empirical propositions. The 
social decisions are to withhold or to initiate a definite 
course of action. “His subjective social decisions 
require a 3-value logic (false, doubtful, true), when- 
ever he wishes to withhold action. His subjective so- 
cial decisions require a 2-value logic (false, true) 
when he must initiate a definite course of action. 
He can, however, make objective social decisions 
whenever an estimate of p can be calculated. The 3- 
yalue and 2-value logics may then be regarded as 
3-intervals and 2-intervals respectively of the proba- 
bility continuum."—4. J. Bachrach. 


4512. Ewalt, Jack R. The community stake in 
the mental health program. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 248-259.—The specific elements of a com- 
munity health service are considered in relation to 
the goal of a mental health program to develop a 
population strong enough to adjust to the demands of 
its particular environment or to take constructive 
steps toward improving it—N. H. Pronko. 


4513. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England.) 
Psychology and the foundations of psychiatry. 
London: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1955. 31 p.—In this 
inaugural lecture on the occasion of a new Chair at 
the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, the 
author examines the contribution of psychology to 
psychiatry. The essential position taken is that psy- 
chology has, and should limit itself to, the basic 
Science relation to psychiatry that physiology has to 
internal medicine. The value of this basic science 
Position is illustrated by examples from the author’s 
research on the factor analysis of personality and 
personality problems. Further, the scientific methods 
of psychology may be used in the study of an indi- 
vidual case, as well as in the study of problems of 
behavior and personality.—C. M. Louttit. 


4514. Fisher, Frances M. The function of the 
psychiatric social worker at Western Psychiatric 
Institute. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 295-296.— 
The operation of the various departments at Western 
Psychiatric Institute and their inter-relationships are 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


4515. Fontes, Vitor. O pediatra, o pedo-psiqui- 
atra е o psicologo em higiene mental. (The pedia- 
trician, child-psychiatrist, and psychologist in mental 
hygiene.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 301-322.— 
Contributions made in this area during several world 
conventions are reviewed. Of particular interest to 
the author are the boundary lines of professional ac- 
tivity for the specializations. He stresses the role of 
prevention in work with children, and the funda- 
mental place of the family doctor —G. S. Wieder. 
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4516. Halbower, Charles Carson. A comparison 
of actuarial versus clinical prediction to classes 
discriminated by the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1115.—Abstract. \ 

4517. Hastings, Donald W. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 'The contribution of orthopsychia- 
try to psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 458-464.—Although the author does not feel that 
an M.D. degree is an absolute requirement to do 
individual psychotherapy, he stresses the fact that 
the M.D. alone has been trained to distinguish the 
patient who has pathology of the central nervous 
system or elsewhere. Не suggests experimenting 
with the creation of a new member of the team, 
trained in no special classical curriculum, but drawing 
for his training in therapy on all orthopsychiatric 
fields. This specialist would not completely take over 
individual therapy but would aid in carrying the load. 
—R. E. Perl. 

4518. Hay, John E. Rehabilitation counselors 
and Employment Service counselors learn to- 
gether. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(9), 25-27.— 
Describes a 3-week training course at the U. of 
Florida designed to improve the competence of re- 
habilitation counselors from the State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and selective placement in- 
terviewers from the State Employment Service.— 
S. L. Warren. 

4519. Healy, William, & Bronner, Augusta F. 
Orthopsychiatry: an overview. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1955, 25, 472-474.—A brief sketch of al- 
most fifty years of contributions of orthopsychiatry to 
Several areas of knowledge and practice is here pre- 
sented. The authors emphasize the fact that the 
really unique contribution of orthopsychiatry was the 
team approach to the behavior and personality prob- 
lems of young people.—R. E. Perl. 

4520. Helweg, Hjalmar. (State Hosp., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.) Soul sorrow: the psychiatrist 
Speaks to the minister. New York: Pageant Press, 
1955. 151 p. $3.00.—5іх lectures originally de- 
livered in 1932 deal with problems in counseling 
when conflicts involve religious and medical matters, 
What ministers should know about constitutional 
types, depression and other serious mental illnesses, 
Sexual relationships, and psychoanalysis and some 
congruencies in therapeutic approaches via religious 
development utilized by both physicians and ministers. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

4521. Hopke, William E. The measurement of 
Counselor attitudes. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
212-216.—The study employed a written test of coun- 
Selor attitudes. The manner of obtaining reliability 
and validity estimates is described. It is concluded 
that ^, . | the objective measurement of counselor at- 
titudes suggested by Porter merits consideration as a 
useful device to facilitate or supplement techniques 
employed in the training of counselors and to assist 
Counselors with the self-evaluation of their attitudes.” 


„М. М. Reece. 


4522. Huth, Albert. Seelische Lebenshilfen. 
(Psychic aids in living.) Speyer am Rhein: Pilger- 
Verlag, 1955. 280 p. DM 8.50.—“Арріей рѕу- 
chology can serve the individual as a science of life; 
it must not remain caught in the purely scientific, 
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but must press forward in assistance. It must bring 
psychic aid to the enormous psychic burdens of our 
time, psychic help in living!" The principal sec- 
tions are: what is psychic aid in living?; the possi- 
bilities of psychic aid in living; burning educational 
questions; the world of work; practical suggestions 
in everyday living; interpersonal relations; goal and 
course of psychic aid in living. Topics covered are: 
psychohygiene, depth psychology, school problems, 
general psychology, individual and society, marriage, 
and personal ethics.—E. W. Eng. 

4523. Johnson, Kenneth D. (New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia U.) The contribution of 
orthopsychiatry to social work. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1955, 25, 465-471—After paying homage 
to several leaders in the orthopsychiatric field, John- 
son emphasized the shortage of persons trained in the 
helping and healing disciplines and called for unity 
in the determination to lick the shortage of students 
in these areas.—R. E. Perl. 


4524. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The psychology of personal constructs. 
Vol. 1. A theory of personality. Vol. 2. Clinical 
diagnosis and psychotherapy. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1955. xxviii, 556; x, 559-1218 p. $10.00.— 
“The first volume expounded a new theory of per- 
sonality . . . illustrated the theory's use in a clinical 
setting involving both diagnosis and therapy... a 
repertory of diagnostic constructs for the clinician's 
daily use was developed . . . (the Rep test). . . . 
The second volume is concerned with the implica- 
tions of the psychology of personal constructs in the 
field of clinical practice . . . here we have striven for 
extensive coverage of cook-book details . . . the role 
of the psychotherapist and some of his stand-by tech- 
niques, the cataloguing of experience and activity 
data, and a schedule of diagnostic procedures.” Glos- 
sary; 41 references.—H. P. David. 


4525. Kotinsky, Ruth, & Witmer, Helen L. 
(Eds. Community programs for mental health: 
theory, practice, evaluation. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press for the Commonwealth 
Fund, 1955. xix, 362 p. $5.00.—A collection of 
papers dealing with "current efforts to maintain 
mental health at optimum level on a community-wide 
basis." Influenced by the interest of the Community 
Services Committee, National Institute of Mental 
Health, and the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the editors have brought to- 
gether the writings of eight experts who deal with 
such problems as “The Mental Health Movement”; 
the field of promotion of mental health; the school's 
responsibility for developing the healthy personality 
of the learner; problems of evaluation of mental 
health programs; the use of sample surveys; and, of 
special interest, is that of the socal psychology of 
mental health. For those seeking information on the 
development of mental health programs, this volume 
provides a great deal of orientation material.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

4526. Lemkau, Paul V. (New York Community 
Mental Health Board.) Mental hygiene in public 
health (2nd Ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc, 1955. xiii, 486 p. $8.00—In the 
second edition of this textbook (see 24: 1179), 
Lemkau has expanded its scope by including a great 
deal of new material on the National Mental Health 
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Services, State Organizations and Local Administra- 
tion as well as important considerations given to the 
voluntary mental health associations and lay groups 
participating in mental health programs. Broad re- 
visions throughout bring this volume up to date and 
in keeping with the most current public health prac- 
tices in the field of mental health—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4527. Lowrey, Lawson G. The contribution of 
orthopsychiatry to psychiatry: brief historical 
note. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 475-478. 
—After describing the general status of psychiatry 
around 1910, before orthopsychiatry entered the scene, 
the author traces the developments in psychiatry, 
emphasizing the role played by the Psychopathic De- 
partment of the Boston State Hospital the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, the Commonwealth Fund 
Program on the Prevention of Delinquency, and the 
growth of the child guidance clinic.—R. E. Perl. 

4528. Marmor, Judd. (Rep.) Validation of psy- 
choanalytic techniques. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
1955, 3, 496-505.—Brenner felt that an interpreta- 
tion was confirmed in general if it led to a lessening 
of the ego's fear of the id, a relaxation of the ego's 
defenses, and the emergence of a derivative of the id 
impulse that was being defended against. Ekstein 
believed that the validation of an explanatory inter- 
pretation lay in the past while the validation of an 
interpretive technique lay in its ability to predict 
how the patient will respond. Pumpian-Mindlin 
pointed out that the basic problem of interpretation is 
the validation of the translation of the primary into 
the secondary process. Renneker, Alexander, and 
French described a project in which 8 or more 
analysts were to predict a concealed psychosomatic 
diagnosis from one, two, or three one-hour interviews 
with a patient so as to test the specificity theory. 
Other discussants were Reider, Kardiner, Steele, 
Kaufman, and Robbins.—D. Prager. 

„4529. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) The cultural context of guid- 
ance. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 4-9. The way 
in which the modern student of personnel and guid- 
ance must think of changing persons means a fuller 
understanding of situations open to the client, so that 
Situations can be found which are releasing to him. 
The counselor needs courage as well as wisdom, faith 
in himself as well as faith in the client—G, S. Speer. 

4530, Peace, Clifford Н. (m. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.) Pastoral counseling 
with the problem employee. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 
Personn. Ser., 1955, No. 163, 27-33. Тһе pastor- 
counselor in industry comes in contact with a wide 
range of personal and emotional problems. Pastoral 
counseling, defined as "the capacity to provide em- 
pathic listening and interpretation of what is heard," 
helps the counselee either regain, or learn to employ 
more adequately, his religious faith as an aid in soly- 
ing his problem —T. R. Lindbom. 
|, 4531. Ridenour, Nina. (Ittleston Family Founda- 

tion, New York.) Mental health in the training of 
the related service professions. Ment. Hyg., N. Y. 
1955, 39, 476-482.—A. discussion of the information 
which is considered essential for the professional 
worker engaged in working in related fields of mental 
health. The training for such workers is discussed 
and the sources of such training indicated.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 
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4532. Robinson, Francis P. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Тһе dynamics of communication in 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 163-169.— 
In an address as retiring president of the Division of 
Counseling Psychology, American Psychological As- 
sociation, the author discusses the “dynamics of com- 
munication between counselor and client.” Aspects 
of client behavior, the field under consideration, the 
counselor’s reactions, and outcome of the interview 
are presented as “constructs of suggestive use in 
studying the dynamics of the interview.” 26 refer- 
ences.—M. M. Reece. 


4533. Rooney, Herbert L., & Miller, Alan D. 
шш Health Study Center, College Park, Md.) 

mental health clinic intake policy project. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 391-405.—In order for a men- 
tal hygiene clinic to serve its community effectively 
it must have an intake policy which properly serves 
the patient by minimizing delays, making correct re- 
ferrals of patients to other more suitable agencies, 
and which provides needed services when they are 
most likely to be of value. The use of telephone 
service relationship may help expedite matters. While 
the procedures discussed are not universally applica- 
ble, they at least suggest ways in which some resolu- 
tion of current intake problems may be reduced.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


4534. Rutledge, Aaron L. The future of mar- 
riage counseling. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1955, 1, 
141-147.—Marriage counseling is described as a 
discipline in its own right. Its practitioners may 
come from the related fields of psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, social casework, law, and religion but 
further training is required if they are to handle 
adequately the unique problem of being “. . . com- 
mitted equally to the growth of each of the two per- 
sons and of their mutual relationship.” Suggestions 
are made to facilitate the proper training and cer- 
tification of marriage counselors.—L. S. Blackman. 


4535. Scherz, Frances H., et al. The intake 
process—six papers on intake procedures and 
short-term treatment. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, [1955]. 39 p. 85¢.—Re- 
printed from Social Casework, 1951-54.—L. B. Costin. 


4536. Strunk, Frederick R, (Comp.) An inven- 
tory of social and economic research in health. 
New York: Health Information Foundation, 1955. 
267 p.—This fourth edition describes 398 “current 
and recently completed research projects dealing 
largely with the social and economic aspects of health 
Programs and health problems.” Section B includes 
48 projects in the field of mental health. Section C 
on sociological factors, and F on health personnel 
include a number of descriptions of psychologically 
pertinent studies.—C. M. Louttit. 


4537. Sugg, Redding S, Jr. (Southern Reg. 
Educ. Bd., Atlanta, Ga.) E bone regional men- 
tal health program focuses on development of 
training and research. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 532-535.— "The American psychological profes- 
sion is taking a leading role in the nation's first re- 
gional program to improve mental health and combat 
mental disease which the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board is conducting." The program reached its 
operational stage with the organization of the South- 
ern Regional Council on Mental Health Training and 
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Research in Atlanta on July 11-12, 1955, following 
18 months of surveys and planning. The organiza- 
tion, problems, and activities of the Southern program 
are discussed. State committees have “. . . agreed 
that the need for new knowledge is as acute as the 
personnel shortage.”—S. J. Lachman, 

4538. Tulchin, Simon H. The contribution of 
orthopsychiatry to clinical psychology. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 445—457.—Ater reviewing 
the history of orthopsychiatry from the formation of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association nearly a 
third of a century ago and reviewing the history of 
clinical psychology, the author makes a plea for co- 
operation, teamwork, synthesis and integration. “In 
our own field, isolated knowledge of an individual's 
social history and background, of his physical con- 
dition and medical background, his intellectual level, 
emotional maturity, personality make-up, educational 
attainments, occupational interests, as well as in- 
formation about the problems he faces and his aspira- 
tions and goals, still falls short of reconstructing for 
us the individual as a whole." 22 references.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4539. Tulchin, Simon H. (Chm.), Allen, Fred- 
erick H., Watson, Robert I., Berkman, Tessie D., 
& Axelrad, Sidney. Progress in orthopsychiatry. 
Symposium, 1955. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 479-542.—Four members of the Orthopsychiatric 
Association were invited to appraise the progress 
which their disciplines had made in recent years. 
Allen, representing psychiatry, tried to gain perspec- 
tive on the progress of psychiatry in the framework 
of orthopsychiatry with emphasis on the interdis- 
Ciplinary relations needed and developed in child 
psychiatry. Watson, representing psychology, did 
not focus on clinical psychology alone, but maintained 
that orthopsychiatry's reciprocal relation is with psy- 
chology as a whole. Berkman emphasized certain 
developments which indicate social work progress 
in serving the sick and troubled. Axelrad repre- 
sented allied disciplines, sociology, anthropology 
and social psychology. He discussed people's con- 
fusion about the relationship of social science to 
orthopsychiatry and stated that it is psychology, the 
Study of what goes on inside the individual, and very 
largely what goes on at a level not accessible to con- 
sciousness, that is the basic science for the social 
Sciences.—R. E. Perl. 

4540. Valenstein, Arthur F. (Boston U. Sch. 
Soc. Wk., Mass.) Some principles of psychiatric 
Consultation. Soc. Casewk., 1955, 36, 253-256.— 
Chis paper offers some theoretical as well as prac- 
tical bases for the value of social workers utilizing 
the knowledge and skill of psychiatric consultants. 
Psychiatric contributions to the social workers’ better 
understanding of diagnosis and treatment are pre- 
Sented—L. B. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 3802, 3806, 3812, 3814, 
4241, 5252) 


MzrHopoLocv, TECHNIQUES 


4541. Bigelow, Newton; Bryan, L. L., Cameron, 
G. H., Ferreri, V. J., Koroljow, S. A., & Manus, 
І. A preliminary report on a study of a cor- 
relation between emotional reactions and pe- 
Tipheral blood circulation using a strain gauge 
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plethysmograph. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 193- 
202.— Plethysmograph findings have been found valu- 
able in corroborating psychiatric and psychological 
evaluations, in revealing the presence or absence of 
tension in the patient's adjustment, in discovering 
concealed emotional reactivity, and in providing sug- 
gestions for further investigation into the patient's 
attitudes and responses to himself and his environ- 
ment. 22 references.—D. Prager. 


4542. Briggs, Peter Farkasch. Preliminary 
validation of a standard personal history for psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1113.—Abstract. 


4543. Brown, Louise Langdon, & Sigel, Irving. 
Behavior day interviews in social casework. Mer- 
rill-Palmer Ouart., 1955, 1, 158-171.—The “Behavior 
Day Interview," originally developed to get a de- 
tailed description of parent-child interaction, particu- 
larly the parental use of influence techniques, is here 
evaluated as a diagnostic tool in social casework. 
Interview materials are reexamined to determine their 

-contribution to the broader study of family interac- 
tion. А classification system, designed to facilitate 
a more meaningful analysis and codification of the 
interview data, is presented.—L. S. Blackman. 


4544. Dorcus, Roy M. The use of hypnosis as 
a diagnostic tool. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and 
its therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 7/1-7/19. 
— Тһе use of hypnotic procedures as supplemental 
means for improving diagnosis is discussed. Proce- 
dures of this variety are discussed in relation to the 
following disorders: conversion hysteria, neurotic 
symptoms with organic components, organic brain 
damage, glandular functioning, the nature of pain, 
malingering.—E. G. Aiken. 


4545. Levis, M.-P. Examen des dossiers de 18 
cas d'enfants problémes en vue de la validation des 
épreuves auxquelles ils ont été soumis. (Inspec- 
tion of case histories of 18 problem children with re- 
spect to validation of tests administered to them.) 
Ergologie, 1955, 2, 107-110.—18 children from 2nd 
to 8th school year who had difficulty learning by the 
usual pedagogical methods were studied by means 
of a battery of tests measuring intelligence, concen- 
tration, memory, expression, and several aspects of 
personality. Only general results are quoted, such 
as in 73% of cases aggression displayed on the Rosen- 
zweig agreed with actual school behavior. However, 
the author concludes that more and wider testing is 
desirable.—R. W. Husband. 


4546. Lewin, Bertram D. Clinical hints from 
dream studies. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 224—225.— Abstract and discussion. 


4547. Rubeš, Jaromir. (Psychiatric Clinic, Pleno, 
Czechoslovakia.) Modifikace otázkami řízeného 
osobního deníku v sanatorním léčeni neuros. 
(Personal diary with guiding questions in the sana- 
torial treatment of neuroses.) Neurol. Psychiat. 
Českoslov., 1951, 14, 113-118.—Every patient receives 
on admission a common copy-book and a mimeo- 
graphed instruction, according to which he ought 
every day answer the 7 following questions: (1) 
How did you sleep? (2) Have you taken part in the 
morning exercise or walk? (3) Have you taken 
part in the occupational therapy? (4) What did you 
do the whole day? (5) How did you fare? (6) Did 
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some special incidents happen or have you some 
special wishes or information for the doctor? (7) 
Did you have some function in the patients’ self-gov- 
ernment and how did you perform it? The author 
states that such diary, seen every day by the physi- 
cian, is a persistent and valuable document, and dis- 
cusses various general and particular aspects of its 
advantages.—M. Choynowski. 

4548. Vaisiere, Simone. L'indicateur de niveau 
de Schulte, (Schulte's gauge of level of behavior.) 
Ergologie, 1955, 2, 91-94.—In this test, the purpose 
is not to obtain a score, but a character observation 
is furnished. The apparatus was a circular metal 
plate 22 cm in diameter, with a 6 cm circle in the 
center. The purpose is to keep motionless a steel ball 
inside the circle by means of a thumbscrew which 
raises or lowers the legs. Adolescents were tested, 
mean age 14 for girls and 16 for boys. А typical 
case history is presented, with observations, then a 
bar diagram rating the performance on such factors 
as interested or indifferent, persevering or discour- 
aged, controlled or not, reflective or impulsive, etc.— 
К. W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 5056) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


4549. Anger, Hans, & Bargmann, Rolf. (Hoch- 
schule f. Internat. Paedagog. Forschung, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Western Germany.) Entwicklung, Analyse 
und Eichung der Frankfurter Wortschatztests. 
QE analysis, and standardization of the 

rankfurt Vocabulary Test) 2, exp. angewand. 
Psychol, 1954, 2, 51-91.—General theoretical and 
statistical problems involved in the construction of a 
vocabulary test are discussed, and the procedure used 
in the construction of the Frankfurt Vocabulary Test 
is described in detail. The test consists of a list of 
60 words. Opposite each word are 5 other words 
from which the testee has to select the one nearest 
їп meaning to the key word. The test was stand- 
ardized in Hessen on a population of 17,000 children 
ranging in age from 10 to 15 years. Two forms of 
the test are available, the correlation between the 
parallel forms being .93. English and French sum- 
mary.—J. Н. Bruell. 

4550. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
Reading improvement and group intelligence test 
scores. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 82, 72-73.—It group in- 
telligence tests are measures of reading ability, can a 
Score on such a test be improved by improving read- 
ing ability? _51 undergraduates who made a marked 
gain in reading were given Forms A and B of the 
Otis Us К Despite. rione in reading, rate and 
comprehension, no significant changes wer 
the IQ test. —E. M. jene, pili op uid 

4551. Barnes, Eugene Н.  (Worthwester 
granio Ill.) ги relationship of biased test x 
sponses to psychopathology. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 286-290.—Groups of Ss differing if 
personality factors are given the Perceptual Reaction 
Test, a test which requires only an affective response 

to abstract designs, to determine if there is a differ- 
ence in response set characteristic of personality. 
Scale development and validation employs 1,700 nor- 
mal persons and 546 psychiatric patients and the re- 
liability study utilizes an additional 159 persons. 
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“Differences in response set were discovered between 
the groups from the general population and such clini- 
cal groups as heterogeneous abnormals, psychotics, 
and schizophrenics for both males and females. For 
males alone, differences in the response set were dis- 
covered between normals, and a group of males suffer- 
ing from character disorders, and between male psy- 
chotics and males with character disorders.”—L. R, 
Zeitlin. 

4552. Barrabee, Paul; Barrabee, Edna L., & 
Finesinger, Jacob E. A normative social adjust- 
ment scale, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 252-259, 
—The authors’ aim is to define social adjustment with 
more precision, to provide an adequate theoretical 


- framework for social adjustment, to define the perti- 


nent behaviors involved, providing a necessary scale 
for same, and to determine a method for applying 
the scale and to differentiate between levels of ad- 
justment and movement between levels. 45 refer- 
ences.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4553. Barry, John R., Fulkerson, Samuel C., 
Kubala, Albert L., & Seaquist, Maurice R. (USAF 
School Aviation Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Score 
equivalence of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scales, Forms I and II. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 
57-60.—Forms I and II of the Wechsler were pre- 
sented in a counter-balanced order with about one day 
between testings to 38 flyers referred for minor psy- 
chological problems. There was a significant practice 
effect on all IQ's and on four of the subtests. The 
IQ's of the two forms correlated in the .60's. The 
intercorrelations between corresponding subtests on 
the two forms ranged from .10 for PC to .70 for 
Digit-Symbol. Four of the ten corresponding sub- 
test means differed at least significantly. “Thus the 
application of Form I subtest patterns to Form II 
subtest patterns should be questioned."—L. B. 
Heathers. 


.4554. Bowland, John A. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.), & Deabler, Herdis L. A Bender-Gestalt 
diagnostic validity study. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 82-84.—". . . One hundred and sixty B-G tests, 
two for each of 20 normals, 20 neurotics, 20 schizo- 
phrenics and 20 organics, were obtained. They were 
the first and last tests of a two and one-half hour 
group screening battery... . An analysis of variance 
was computed to determine the differences between 
and within diagnostic groups, between and within the 
initial and repeat performances. The differences be- 
tween groups were significant at a high level of con- 
fidence, The quantitative differences between initial 
and repeat tests were not statistically significant. . . « 
Each pair of B-G tests was evaluated as the perform- 
ance of a normal, schizophrenic or organic by quali- 
bd and ое methods. Either method Se 

ined success iagnoses signifi ter than 
chance.”—L, B, Bu ode Mn 


4555. Byrd, Eugene. The clinical validity of the 
Bender Gestalt test with children: a develop- 
mental comparison of children in need of psy- 
chotherapy and children judged well-adjusted. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1254. —Abstract. 


4556. Calhoun, Franklin J. The Florida State- 
Binet intelligence scale for the physically handi- 
capped. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 1254.—Ab- 
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4557. Cohen, Jacob. (VA Hosp., Montrose, N. 
Y.) The efficacy of diagnostic pattern analysis 
with the Wechsler-Bellevue. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 303-306.—In a study in which seven ex- 
perienced clinical psychologists “attempted to diag- 
nose the Wechsler-Bellevue patterns of 300 neuro- 
psychiatrically diagnosed veteran male patients as 
psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, or brain-damaged . . . 
it is concluded that although there is some nonchance 
relationship between Wechsler-Bellevue pattern and 
neuropsychiatric diagnosis, it is detectable for only 
some clinicians and then only to so small a degree as 
to be of little practical utility."—4. J. Bachrach. 

4558. Conrad, Klaus. Uber das Problem der 
Farbwahl im Farbpyramiden-Test bei Normalen 
und Abnormalen Versuchspersonen. (The choice 
of colors in the Color-Pyramid Test in normal and 
abnormal subjects.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1954, 2, 33-50.—The Color-Pyramid Test was admin- 
istered to schizophrenic and depressed patients. The 
patients had to make color choices from 24 shades of 
color. Results obtained by the author were combined 
with data reported by previous investigators. Chi- 
square analysis revealed that in both diagnostic 
groups the obtained frequencies of choices of each 
color did not differ from the expected frequencies. 
The patients were thus found to differ from normals 
who show statistically highly significant preferences 
for certain colors.—J. H. Bruell. 

4559. Dall’ Oglio, Giovanni Nedo. (Provincial 
Psychiatric Hosp., Mantova, Italy.) Contributo all’ 
applicazione dei tests di Ebbinghaus. Il reattivo 
di combinazione in una classe elementare ed il 
giudizio dell’ insegnante. (Contribution to the ap- 
plication of the Ebbinghaus tests. The combination 
test in an elementary class and the judgment of the 
teacher.) Neurone, 1954, 2, 295-305.—The Ebbing- 
haus test consists of a series of sentences containing 
incomplete and missing words. The test is given 
orally and it requires 40 min. The results of testing 
and retesting 17 children aged between 8 and 13 are 
given. Comparisons with teachers’ appraisal of the 
same children indicates its validity; the retest, its 
reliability. The author concludes that this test is 
valuable for ascertaining the intelligence, attention, 
and general ability of pupils. French, English, sum- 
maries.—4. Manoil. 

4560. Dana, Richard H. (St. Louis (Mo.) State 
- Hosp.) Selection of abbreviated TAT sets. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 36-40.—To study the com- 
_ parability of various proposed shortened TAT series, 
Perceptual Organization (PO) was scored for the 
20 cards for 67 normal women and correlations be- 
tween PO scores for the 20 cards and the various 
- Short forms were computed. “PO is defined as the 
| degree to which standard test directions are followed 
- in the S’s TAT story." Series including at least five 
cards correlated in the .90's with the total; those 
using only two or three cards, in the .80's. “The 
inclusion of particular cards appears of less im- 
Portance than the actual number of cards selected." 
43-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 
- . 4561. David, Henry P. (Lafayette Clinic, De- 

troit, Mich.) Brief, unstructured items: the pro- 
- Jective question. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 292-300.— 
- The author discusses the clinical potential of a “Pro- 
Jective Question” (“What would you like to be if 
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you were not a human being? Why?”). Responses 
to this question were obtained from 550 subjects, in- 
cluding psychiatric patients, medical students, and 
nurses. The responses were categorized in various 
ways (Content Categories, e.g. animals, objects, etc. ; 
and theme categories, e.g. independence, beauty, etc.). 
The content categories showed no significant differ- 
ences between patients and normals, though there 
were sex differences. Differences between patients 
and normals were reflected in the theme categories. 
The qualitative aspects of the responses, which were 
not categorized, appeared to be quite revealing of 
personality dynamics.—A. R. Jensen. 


4562. Davids, Anthony, & Murray, Henry A. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Preliminary ap- 
praisal of an auditory projective technique for 
studying personality and cognition. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 543-554, —Preliminary work 
on an original auditory projective technique is here 
presented. The material consists of ambiguous or 
incoherent spoken passages in which the ambiguity is 
not introduced by inaudibility but rather by conflict 
and irreconcilability of ideas. The technique, called 
the Azzageddi Test seems to have considerable po- 
tentiality as a diagnostic instrument.—R. E. Perl. 


4563. Delooz, Madeleine. (U. Catholique de 
Louvain, Belgium.) Etude critique sur le test 
Tsedek, (Critical study of the Tsedek Test.) Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1955, 5, 39-56.—The Tsedek protocols 
of an 18-year-old French boy, a 16-year-old Belgian 
boy, and a composite of French and Belgian adoles- 
cents were judged by 4 persons with experience using 
the test, 4 moralists, and 15 education students. As 
scored by these judges, there was a wide scatter in 
scores for all three protocols. Although the ques- 
tionnaire may be useful it cannot be called a test in 
the scientifically psychological sense of the term. 22 
item bibliography —W. W. Wattenberg. 

4564. Duhm, Erna. (U. Göttingen, Germany.) 
Erfahrungen mit dem C.A.T. (Experience with 
the C.A.T.) Diagnostica, 1955, 1, 14—15.—In a study 
of 100 problem children, 6 to 12 years of age, the 
C.A.T. was found to be “a valuable addition to the 
methods of personality research.” However, “re- 
liability and validity have not been sufficiently estab- 
lished.” —H. P. David. 

4565. Eckhardt, William. (State Hosp., Raleigh, 
N.C.) An experimental and theoretical analysis 
of movement and vista responses. J. proj. Tech., 
1955, 19, 301-305.—An experimental analysis of 
movement and vista responses to seven simple geo- 
metrical figures revealed that these responses were 
determined by shape gradients. Angularity plus sym- 
metry in the figure tended to elicit vista responses. 
Asymmetry plus angularity of figure favored the 
movement response. The results are discussed in 
relation to Rorschach scoring and interpretation. 
“These findings place orthodox movement and vista 
responses on an equal footing with form and color 
responses in the Rorschach test. That is, their de- 
terminants are open to public inspection and subject 
to inquiry.” —A. R. Jensen. 

4566. Edmison, Lyle D. An item selection tech- 
nique for use with biographical inventories. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1352.—Abstract. 
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4567. Eschenbach, Arthur E., & Borgatta, Edgar 
F. Testing behavior hypotheses with the Ror- 
schach: an exploration in validation. J. consult. 
Psychol. 1955, 19, 267-273.—In a consideration of 
relationships existing between 15 scoring categories 
on the Rorschach and 5 groups of behavioral varia- 
bles, it was suggested among the findings that “if the 
generalizations implicit or explicit in the Rorschach 
theory are jointly considered, except in the case of 
total R, the interpreter will be on quite tenuous 
ground.” Of 44 hypotheses “, . . thirty-nine hy- 
potheses other than those concerning the total num- 
ber of Rorschach responses” showed “two nonrejec- 
tion, twenty-one ordered in the right direction, twenty 
ordered in the wrong direction, and one rejection.” 
“Of five hypotheses examined concerning the meaning 
of the total number of Rorschach responses, one was 
definitely not rejected and the other four were ordered 
in the right direction.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

4568. Eysenck, Hans Jiirgen. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Probleme der diagnostischen Un- 
tersuchung und Demonstration des Charakter-In- 
terpretationstestes. (Problems of diagnostic testing, 
and a demonstration of the Character Interpretation 
Test.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 1-32.— 
The Character Interpretation Test, consisting of 12 
pictures of human faces is described. From a list 
of 12 adjectives, 50 normals selected the 4 adjectives 
(шишеге traits) most, and the 4 adjectives least 

escriptive of each picture. The choices of this 
normative group were compared with choices made 
by 50 normals, 50 neurotics, and 50 psychotics. Nor- 
mals and neurotics obtained identical scores and dif- 
fered in their choices from the normative group 
significantly less than psychotics. These results are 
interpreted as supporting Eysenck’s theory that psy- 
chotics and neurotics occupy places on different con- 
tinua of a multidimensional universe—J. Н. Bruel. 

4569. Faure, H. Une imagerie de réve inter- 
prétée selon les normes du test du village. (A 
dream imagery interpreted according to the norms 
of the village test.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 2, 265— 
274.—In Arthur’s village test, the examinee uses 
wooden pieces with which he elaborates a whole. The 
surface used for the constructive processes can be 
divided into sections that facilitate interpretation. 
Thus, there are: conflict and need zone; projects 
and regret zone. The case described in a previous 
article apparently uses the same symbols as in the 
village test. On one side, the patient’s constructions 
allow an understanding of his problems according to 
the norms of the village test as for the interpretation. 
On the other, the spontaneous tise of the same symbols 
can confirm the significance and qualities of the test. 
—G. Fournier. 

4570. Fine, Reuben. Manual for a Scoring 
scheme for verbal projectve techniques (TAT. 
MAPS, stories and the like). J. proj. Tech., 1055. 
19, 310-316.—The scoring manual, with instructions 
and a scoring sheet, is given for the scoring scheme 
described in the preceding article (see 30: 4571). — 
A. R. Jensen. 

4571. Fine, Reuben. A scoring scheme for the 
TAT and other verbal projective techniques. J. 
proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 306-309.—The author offers a 
scoring scheme for thematic projective materials. 
The main scoring categories are feelings, outcomes, 
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and interpersonal relationships. Scoring reliability 
after brief training is quite high. Using this scoring 
scheme, a comparison of asthmatic children with 
their siblings revealed a number of significant dif- 
ferences in the TAT responses of the two groups. 
Mention is made of other studies using this scoring 
scheme.—A. R. Jensen. 

4572. Gaston, Charles O. (U. Houston, Tex.), 
Seaquist, Maurice R., Taulbee, Earl S., & Sells, 
Saul B. A conversion table for relating the 
MMPI group and individual form items. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1956, 12, 49-52.—A table is presented iden- 
tifying by number and code corresponding group and 
individual MMPI items and the scales on which each 
item scores.—L. B. Heathers. 


4573. Hoffman, Martin І. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.), & Albizu-Miranda, Carlos. Mid- 
dle class bias in personality testing. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 150-152.—"The higher neu- 
rotic tendency scores obtained by the working class on 
the Bernreuter were found to be accounted for by a 
third of the inventory items. These items were found 
to be biased in one of the following ways: (a) they 
reflected middle-class values, mostly middle-class 
masculine values ... ; (b) their connotations were 
sufficiently obvious to allow the middle class to bene- 
fit from their greater test motivation. We conclude 
that working-class scores on the inventory are spuri- 
ously high."—L. N. Solomon. 


4574. Hoover, Arthur Eugene. Some com- 
monalities among intelligence, perception and per- 
sonality tests. Publ. Ill. Inst. Tech., 1954, 3, 14.— 
Abstract. 


4575. Jacobi, Jolande. Pictures from the uncon- 
scious. J. proj. Tech. 1955, 19, 264-270.—The 
author discusses from a Jungian viewpoint the diag- 
nostic and therapeutic values of “pictures from the 
unconscious,” that is, any kind of visible non-verbal 
portrayal of psychological content or processes, such 
as drawings, paintings, clay models, etc. These pro- 
ductions are said to have both a “releasing” or 
cathartic value and a “redeeming” or integrative 
value as a result of the patient’s assimilation of their 
psychological meaning. Illustrations with interpre- 
tations are presented.—4. R, Jensen. 


4576. Jenkin, Noel. (U. New Brunswick, Fred- 
ericton.) Two types of perceptual experience. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 44-48.—Projection is defined 
as the giving of definite, positive responses to am- 
biguous picture material; rationalization, as the giv- 
ing of tentative, hesitant responses to such material. 
College students tend to show a significant positive 
relation between their own choice of words in re- 
sponding to such material and their choice of either 
of two statements, which represent the two modes of 
Tesponse, to describe their responses to a second 
Series of ambiguous pictures. It is concluded that 
the subject's choice of words: reflects differences in 
perceptual experience, not merely differences in 
manner of reporting perceptions.—L. B. Heathers. 

4577. Kamal, Sharifa. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Analysis of children's drawings. Proc. 
6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 267. 
—Abstract. 

4578. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Differences between objective and pro- 
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jective instruments of personality appraisal. Psy- 
chol. Newslir., NYU, 1955, 6(2), 48-51.—The pur- 
pose of the paper is “. . . to delineate explicitly the 
alleged, suspected and assumed distinctions between 
objective and projective methods of personality ap- 
praisal" The following twelve dimensions of dis- 
tinction are specified and discussed: Instructions, 
Stimulus, Response, Response Recording, Malinger- 
ing Susceptibility, Psychological Processes, Scoring, 
Statistical Analysis, Standardization, Applicability, 
Score Rationale, and Examiner Qualifications. The 
“concepts of quantitative and qualitative analysis in 
personality assessment are discussed. The author 
hopes to stimulate research which will result in an 
elaboration of a rationale adequate for the develop- 
ment of more effective personality appraisal instru- 
ments.—D. S. Leeds. 

4579. Laricchia, Roberto, & Beretta, Paola. 
(Provincial Psychiatric Hosp., Milano, Italy.) Il 
“test” del grappolo d’uva di Sanguineti e Sigurta 
su di un gruppo di cento sogetti schizofrenici. 
(The “bunch-of-grapes” test of Sanguineti and Si- 
gurta applied to one hundred schizophrenics.) Neu- 
rone, 1954, 2, 307-316.—The results of the adminis- 
tration of the test of Lamparter (the “bunch-of 
grapes” test), as modified and standardized by San- 
guineti and Sigurta, to 100 schizophrenics are given. 
Responses to the test are given (1) for the whole 
group of subjects, (2) for the same subjects by type 
of schizophrenic disorders, and (3) by categories of 
severity of the disturbance. The authors conclude 
that these results, especially those with reference to 
color (use of colored discs to construct a bunch of 
grapes), form, symmetry, stereotypy, predominance 
of the bunch, are related to pathological manifestations 
and show high correlation with the degree of dis- 
turbance. These results indicate the psychodiag- 
nostic value of the test. French and English sum- 
maries.—4. Manoil. 

4580. Lefford, Arthur. An experimental study 
of the Szondi test stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1111.—Abstract. 

4581. Light, Bernard Н. (W. Va. U., Morgan- 
town.) A further test of the Thompson TAT ra- 
tionale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 148-150. 
—In comparing the responses of white Ss to the 
M-TAT and the T-TAT it was found that racial atti- 
tudes and prejudices were revealed in responses to 
the T-TAT pictures, and, where such attitudes ex- 
isted, there seemed to be some impairment in projec- 
tion. Color tended to make a difference in story 
content—L. N. Solomon. 

4582. Manfredini, Jurandyr. Investigação da 
personalidade. (Investigation of personality.) J. 
brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 255-272.—Projective tech- 
miques as valuable methods of investigating person- 
ality are described. These include Rorschach, ТАТ, 
Szondi, and Mira y Lopez's myokinetic test.—G. S. 

ieder, 

4583. Matarazzo, Joseph D., Guze, Samuel B., 

Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) An approach to the validity of the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale: scores of medical and psychiatric 
Patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 276- 
280—The Taylor scale is administered individually 
to a clinic sample of medical and psychiatric out- 
Patients with the result that significant differences 
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in mean scores, distributions, and the point biserial r 
of .57 indicate that this questionnaire can distinguish 
a psychiatric population from a normal one with 
reasonable efficiency. Sampson and Bindra's sugges- 
tion that Taylor scores within a limited range (19- 
33) are more likely to be associated with a clinical 
diagnosis of "anxious" than scores outside this range, 
are not borne out. Both findings were confirmed in 
a cross-validation study utilizing hospitalized УА 
medical and psychiatric patients;—L. R. Zeitlin, 

4584. Mindess, Harvey. Analytical psychology 
and the Rorschach test. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
243-252.—The author discusses Jung’s theory re- 
garding the ego and its application in Rorschach 
work and the interpretation of Rorschach content in 
terms of the Jungian concept of the unconscious.— 
A. R. Jensen. 

4585. O'Reilly, P.O. (Saskatchewan Hosp., North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan, Can.) The objective Ror- 
schach; a suggested modification of Rorschach 
technique. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 27-31.— "This 
preliminary study describes the application of an ob- 
jective technique for the administration and scoring 
of the Rorschach test. This modified technique in- 
volves the presentation of the Rorschach cards with 
instructions to pick two responses which the subject 
feels best describe the card for him. The results of 
the preliminary investigation show that the objec- 
tive Rorschach is a highly valid and reliable method 
for differentiating" normals, neurotics, and psychotics 
from each other. The test was administered individ- 
ually. The twelve possible responses for each card 
are given; on each card four responses are typical 
of psychotics, four of neurotics, four of normals.— 
L. R. Heathers. 

4586. Pasquet, P., Laboureur, P., & Caille, E. J. 
P. Résultats d'examen psychologique. Analyse 
concernant 100 malades d'un service ouvert de 
psychiatrie par la méthode des tests. (Results of 
psychological examinations. Analysis concerning 100 
patients from an open psychiatric hospital by test 
methods.) Ann. méd.-psychol Paris, 1955, 1(4), 
549-557.—The authors, in a study made independently 
of the clinical examination of the patients and using 
subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Progres- 
sives Matrices of Raven, the Cornell Index (II) and 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, establish 
the usefulness and the validity of these tests in describ- 
ing the basic personality of emotionally disturbed 
people. Particularly in the matter of making a cor- 
rect diagnosis and planning therapy do they find 
psychological tests helpful—M. D. Stein. 

4587. Peixotto, Helen E. (Catholic U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Reliability of the Despert Fables, a 
story completion projective test for children. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 75-/8.—"The Fine revision 
of the Despert Fables was administered in group 
form to 177 school children in grades 3-8. The age 
span was 8-14 years. Six weeks later the same chil- 
dren were given the same test in the same way. Re- 
liability was determined for each Fable by means of 
the Phi Coefficient. Fourteen or 70% of the Fables 
were found to have a reliability at the 5% level 
or better for the entire group of subjects. Younger 
children were more reliable or consistent in their 
responses than were the older children."—L. В. 
Heathers. 
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4588. Phillips, Robert Richard. The develop- 
ment and standardization of independent scales 
comprised of simple perceptual speed tests. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1120-1121—Abstract. 

4589. Pichot, P., & Danjon, S. La fidélité du 
test de frustration de Rosenzweig. (Reliability of 
the Rosenzweig Frustration Test.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1955, 5, 1-11—The French adaptation of the 
Rosenzweig was administered to 136 students in a 
group on two occasions 744 months apart. Scoring 
was by a trained pair of psychologists. In a com- 
parison of first and second scorings of 59 of the 
protocols, correlations ranged from .88 to .99. On 
test-retest reliability, correlations ranged from .27 
to .68. Item analysis indicated some of the situations 
depicted evoked more stable reactions than did others. 
On the whole, the test performed well enough to be 
acceptable for clinical purposes.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

4590. Pinillos, J. L., & Brengelmann, J. La 
presentacion taquistoscopica de imagenes como 
prueba de personalidad. (Tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion of pictures as a personality test.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 681-688.—A test consist- 
ing of a series of tachistoscopic images of familiar 
objects discriminates between a group of normals and 
a group of psychotics and neurotics, although it does 
not discriminate between psychotics and neurotics. 
"There is also some quantitative evidence that this per- 
ceptive ability improves during the stay in the hos- 
pital. While the responses were graded in both a 
quantitative and a qualitative manner, analyses of 
both kinds of data led to the same results.—R. O. 
Peterson. 

4591. Riklin, F. Jung’s association test and 
dream interpretation. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 226- 
235.—The author compares one subject’s perform- 
ance on the Jung Word Association Test with a single 
dream had by the subject. The analysis and inter- 
pretation revealed that “(1) The same contents which 
bring about the disturbance in the Association Test 
are to be found again in the dream; (2) These con- 
tents exhibit the same structuring; (3) The dis- 
turbances in the Association Test are due to тергез- 
Sive mechanisms, i.e., they are resistances to becoming 
conscious,"—4. R. Jensen. 

4592, Rosenberg, Nathan (Tulane U., New Or- 
leans, La.), Izard, Carroll E., & Hollander, E. P. 
Middle category response: reliability and rela- 
tionship to personality and intelligence variables. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 281-290— The 
Guilford-Martin and Bernreuter Personality Tests 
were administered to entering Naval Aviation Cadets. 
Distributions of “?” scores were obtained that ap- 
proximated a J-curve being positively skewed. “Ques- 
tion-mark scores were independent of A.C.E. Scores 
and educational level within the restricted range stud- 
ied." Use of independent measures of personality 
is recommended to investigate the relationship of 
“Р” responses to personality—W. Coleman. 

4593. Secadas, F. Un test de vocabulario y de 
memoria. (A test of vocabulary and memory.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 698-708.— 
The distinguishing feature of the test described here 
only generally is that, while it is primarily a vocabu- 
lary test designed to cut across different cultural 
backgrounds and fields of knowledge, it also has a 
primary application as a test of memory. Norms are 
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presented separately for ages 12 to 17 for memory and 
vocabulary scores as well as for.an index combining 
the two.—R. О. Peterson. 

4594. Seeger, Edeltrud. Dominante Fehler im 
Test "Progressive Matrices" bei grosser Intelli- 
genz. (Predominant errors in the Progressive Ma- 
trices of individuals with superior intelligence.) Di- 
agnostica, 1955, 1, 30-32.—It was observed that 
individuals of superior intelligence tend to miss prob- 
lems E7 and E8 rather consistently—H. P. David. 

4595. Shatin, Leo. (Albany Veterans Hosp., N, 
Y.) Relationships between the Rorschach test 
and the Thematic Apperception Test. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 317-331.—Rorschach and TAT pro- 
tocols of 90 patients in a general hospital were scored 
(39 Rorschach variables, 40 TAT variables) and the 
associations between the variables in both tests were 
determined by the chi square statistic. The two tests 
showed considerable interrelationship over a broad 
range of variables. Thirty-two of the Rorschach 
variables showed statistically significant TAT as- 
sociations. “A majority of the standard Rorschach 
scoring categories do show inner cohesiveness and 
consistency. They constitute an adequate mode for 
the analysis and description of responses to the Ror- 
schach stimuli. Findings for the majority of the 
Rorschach variables considered in this study are 
consistent with the interpretations made by the lead- 
ing Rorschach authorities.” 23 references.—4. R. 
Jensen. 

4596. Shatin, L., & Freed, E. X. (Albany Med. 
Coll, N. Y.) А behavioural rating scale for men- 
tal patients. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 644-653.—A. 
rating scale with demonstrable validity and easy to 
use, as indicated by Flesch readability and interest 
levels, is described and its scoring reproduced. A 
short form of 15 items correlates satisfactorily with 
the long form.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4597. Sheikh, M. Saeed. (Government Coll., La- 
hore, Pakistan.) Projective tests of personality. 
Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. 
ПІ, 113.—Abstract. 

4598. Sherman, Murray Н. (350 Central Park 
West, New York.) A brief, objective test for the 
Measurement of mental impairment. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 52, 285-296.—A Letter-Finding test was 
devised by the author. It consists of ten 3” by 5” 
cards plus two introductory sample cards on which 
are drawn designs made up of several letters and 
random lines mixed together. The S has to find 
letters, the number of which is recorded together with 
the reaction time, This test was found to discrimi- 
nate significantly among various psychiatric groups, 
and as being indicative of intellectual impairment.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

4599. Sisson, Boyd D. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.), 
Taulbee, Earl S., & Gaston, Charles О. Rorschach 
card rejection in normal and psychiatric groups. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 85-88.—Rorschachs were 
collected on 190 normals, 200 VA NP patients, 44 
institutionalized mentally defective children, and 200 
normal children. The source of the normals is not 
indicated other than the fact that they came from the 
Same area as the patients. For the total subgroups 
both neurotics and schizophrenics rejected cards about 
twice as frequently as normals; the defective children, 
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_ аре and Rorschach R, all significant differences but 
е disappeared—schizophrenics continued to reject 
rd X more frequently than normals. The rejection 
frequency did not vary with the examiners. The 
results indicate that card rejection has little value 
for differential diagnosis —/. B. Heathers. 


4600. Sloan, William. (Lincoln State School, 
Lincoln, Ill.) The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor De- 
velopment Scale. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
Y 183-252.—Oseretsky’s original 85 items were ad- 
—ministered to 380 male and 369 female children from 
——six through 14 years of age in order to secure reli- 
‘ability estimates and tentative norms for a revised 
cale. The final scale consists of 36 items arranged in 
order of difficulty. This scale has a reliability which 
Varies between .59 and .93 over the several CA levels. 
Тһе correlation between total score on the test and 
"CA is .87 for males, and .88 for females. Tentative 
orms for each sex at each age level are presented. 
"The scale along with complete instructions for ad- 
Ministering and scoring is presented. It is believed 
that the scale can be used as an index of motor de- 
velopment.” 25 references.—G. G. Thompson. 


4601. Spiegelman, Marvin. (Fitzsimons Army 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Jungian theory and the 
analysis of thematic tests. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
53-263.— The author elaborates the thesis that the 
ssumptions underlying the interpretation of thematic 
apperception tests are compatible with Jungian theory 
and that the test productions are susceptible to inter- 
| pretation in terms of Jungian concepts of personality. 
—— Applications to the interpretation of various thematic 
projective tests are discussed (TAT, Four-Picture 
est, MAPS, etc.). 36 references.—4. R. Jensen. 
4602. Subes, J. Étude d'une épreuve grapho- 
logique. (Study of a graphological test.) Rev. 
| Psychol. appl., 1955, 5, 13-28.—А "scrawling test," 
~ given by having the subject write his surname and 
_ first name on the center of a sheet of paper and then 
“Scrawl for one minute without raising his pencil, was 
administered to 50 girls. The presence or absence of 
- various qualities was correlated with a series of 
recognized tests. Eleven biserial correlations ranging 
from .35 to .72 were noted. There is need for cross- 
alidation.—IV. W. Wattenberg. 
| 4603. Taylor, Janet A. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
telligence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 347. 
"The literature relating anxiety, as revealed by the 
aylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, and intelligence is 
eviewed. It is suggested that while there appears 
be some correlation between anxiety score and 
intelligence in groups with a relatively wide spread 
intelligence, little or no relationship between 
anxiety and IQ scores is revealed in more homoge- 
Us groups such as college students. The intelli- 
ence spread of the group to be investigated with the 
ue-false Anxiety Scale must be taken into account. 
- R. Zeitlin. 
4604. Toman, Walter. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) The Multiple Attitude Test: a diagnostic 
device, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 163-170. 
—The formal aspects of the Multiple Attitude Test, 
Comprising 12 different realms or objects by means 
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of scales of five items each, are presented. The test 
involves the sorting of items printed on cards ac- 
cording to the S’s attitudes. The test’s reliability and 
validity, as well as the nature of a dynamic interpre- 
tation of the results, are discussed.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4605. Tresselt, M. E., & Leeds, Donald S. (New 
York U.) The responses and frequencies of re- 
sponses for males and females (26-29) to the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word List. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1954, 5(6), 144-177—A revised list of fre- 
quencies for the associations, of 87 subjects between 
the ages of 26 and 29, to the Kent-Rosanoff Word 
Panta List. (See 28: 7557, 7558.)—D. S. 

eeds. 


4606. Tresselt, M. E. & Leeds, Donald S. (New 
York U.) The responses and frequencies of re- 
sponses for males and females (30-33) to the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word List. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1955, 6(5), 95-127.—A. revised list of fre- 
quencies for the associations, of 77 subjects between 
the ages of 30 and 33, to the Kent-Rosanoff Word 
Association List. (See 28: 7557, 7558,)—D. S. 
Leeds. 


4607. Vetter, Harold John, Jr. The prediction 
of Rorschach content from the psychoanalytic 
theory of obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1437.—A bstract. 

4608. Windle, Charles. (H.R.R.O., Washington, 
D. C.) Further studies of test-retest effect on 
personality questionnaires. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 246-253.—1Improvement in retest scores on 
the M.M.P.I. appears to be “. . . related to changes 
in test-taking anxiety.” This conclusion was based 
on a study in which 55 females were given the 
M.M.P.I. twice with a week's interval and then inter- 
viewed “. . . to determine attitudinal factors related 
to retest changes.” —W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 3716, 3718, 3730, 3975, 4088, 
4173, 4226, 4250, 4311, 4320, 5112, 5235) 
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4609. Aaronson, Bernard Seymour. Some quan- 
titative properties of verbal behavior in psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1112-1113. — 
Abstract. 


4610. Ackerman, Nathan W. Group psycho- 
therapy with mixed groups of adolescents. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1955, 5, 249-260.—‘The most 
striking aspects ... in the behavior of adolescents 
in group therapy is their yearning to complete their 
incomplete selves." Drawing on his observations of 
the reactions of adolescents of both sexes in weekly 
group-therapeutic sessions, the author deals with the 
dynamics and techniques relevant to these groups. 
The therapist must have a clear awareness of the 
modifications in technique which are required in 
contrast with those applicable to psychoanalytic indi- 
vidual therapy.—H. H. Strupp. 

4611. Adler, Gerhard. Der transpersonale As- 
pekt der Übertragung. (The transpersonal aspect 
of the transference.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 241- 
260.—The Jungian concept of transference as a 
projective symbolic reorganization of the self is 
contrasted with the Freudian concept of transference 
as the reliving of repressed infantile feelings. The 
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analysis of а 48 year old woman suffering from 
claustrophobia supplies material for illustration of the 
individual analytic thesis. Drawings of the patient 
are used to show how the transference experience 
represents an activation of the unconscious leading 
to a new self-unity of the personal and transpersonal 
sides of experience. English summary.—E. W. Eng. 

4612. Ajmal, M. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) Gestalt therapy—an examination. Proc. 
6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 269. 
—Abstract. 

4613. Aptekar, Herbert H. The dynamics of 
casework and counseling. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1955. хіх, 262 р. $3.50.—In an analysis 
of the meaning and techniques of casework and 
counseling in social work practice, the author at- 
tempts to integrate basic principles stemming from 
two schools of thought: diagnostic and functional. 
In 7 chapters the following topics are discussed: the 
development of social work as a profession; conflicts 
between the diagnostic and functional orientations; 
the development of counseling out of casework; the 
integration of functional and diagnostic concepts into 
a dynamic point of view; Freudian and Rankian con- 
ceptions upon which present day casework and coun- 
seling theory and practice are based; analysis of a 
counseling interview from a dynamic viewpoint (inte- 
grating diagnostic and functional viewpoints) —L. B. 
Costin. 

4614. Axline, Virginia M. (New York U.) 
Play therapy procedures and results. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 618-626.—Out of a study 
and analysis of electrically recorded play therapy ses- 
sions, evaluations of results, and follow-up studies, 
have grown some conclusions about the method. The 
child is given an opportunity to learn about himself 
in relation to the therapist. The therapist conveys to 
the child the security and Opportunity to explore not 
only the room and the toys but himself in this re- 
lationship.—R. E. Perl. 

4615. Azima, Н. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Prolonged sleep treatment in mental disorders 
(some new psychopharmacological considerations). 
J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 593-603.—With minimum 
daily sleep time of 20 hours and average duration of 
treatment 25 days, 25 patients were kept in approxi- 
mate normal physiological state, and 60% showed im- 
provement toward social and behavioral normalcy. 
Conversion and anxiety neurotics, psychosomatic and 
hypochondriacal cases and Schizophrenics with af- 
fective overlay are considered good subjects; obses- 
Sive-compulsives are not. 41 references.—]V. L. 
Wilkins. 

4616. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley.), 
& Leary, Timothy F. Changes in psychoneurotic 
patients with and without psychotherapy. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 239-245. —A comparison of 
MMPI scores of patients undergoing individual and 
group therapy with those of patients who had de- 
cided to enter therapy but who were required to wait 
for treatment showed that “The therapy patients did 
not improve significantly more than did the waiting- 
list controls." "The results obtained suggest "that the 

use of waiting-list controls in investigation of changes 
in therapy may be complicated by therapeutic factors 
involved in the initial intake evaluations and de- 
cisions."—4. J. Bachrach. 
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4617. Baruk, Henri. Une nouvelle méthode de 
psychothérapie: la chitamnie. (A new technique 
in psychotherapy: chitamny.) ^ Evolui. psychiat., 
1954, 2, 177-235.—Sleep therapy has often succeeded 
because of the patient's confidence in his therapist. 
The method described here, chitamny, is based on the 
very same principle. If one uses it on a systematic 
basis, he may call it a scientific therapy. It must 
be the center of every clinical technique. The main 
point is to create an atmosphere where the patient 
will feel safe and guided by a sure hand. Chitamny 
is more social in its form than classical psychotherapy 
since it faces the patient as well as his environment. 
It is a synthetic technique because it bears on the 
person as a whole: body, mind, emotions, etc. Its 
basis lies upon the "tsedek," that is equity. Some 
case reports illustrate the method. Then its applica- 
bility is suggested for social, economic and adminis- 
trative problems.—G. Fournier. 

4618. Beigler, Jerome S. Experience of a psy- 
chiatric consultant in a state vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 250-261. 
—168 neurotics were selected for subsidized psycho- 
therapy for six months and were followed up. 37 did 
not begin treatment or terminated after a few inter- 
views. 18 stayed in treatment 3-5 mos. 65 completed 
the 6 mos. 52 of the 65 improved their employment 
status, 43 of 48 who continued after the 6 mos. im- 
proved markedly or significantly in their employment. 
59 of 118 derived therapeutic help from the sub- 
sidization per se, 15 were hindered, and 44 were un- 
affected. The total wage gain was $141,600.00 during 
the study. The average weekly increase in salary of 
the patients was $24.50. 23 references.—D. Prager. 

4619. Betlheim, Stjepan, & Blažević, Duška. 
Über die Übertragungsituation in einer offenen 
Gruppe psychisch Impotenter. (The transference 
Situation in an open group of psychic impotents.) 
Acta psycholher. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 
3, 195-204.—In such a group, the transference situa- 
tion is complex. Both positive and negative aspects 
inhere among patients and between patients and 
physicians. With masculine and feminine therapists 
present, the family relationship was established with 
member-rivalries and animosity toward newcomers. 
Dreams during therapy revealed guilt feelings and 
castration fears. English and French summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

. 4620. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. The multidimen- 
Sional orientations in analytic group therapy. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 477-483.—“Multiphasic 
reactions are defined as consisting of shifting identi- 
ties in a single transference to a single individual. 
Multidimensional polarities are understood to mean 
Several different transferences toward several dif- 
ferent people concurrently in the same group setting.” 
Analytic group therapy has as its basis the spatial 
concept of affectivity arising out of the multidi- 
mensional polarities of the re-created family constella- 
ton. The utilization of these orientations in the 
group setting is discussed —L. N. Solomon. 

4621. Blagg, David V., Rosenbaum, Milton; 
Lederer, Henry D., & Kapp, Frederic T. Psy- 
chiatric supervision of casework therapy. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 232-238—“This study has 
shown that psychiatric social workers with goo! 
basic training, with proper motivation, and with 
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oper selection of cases, can perform effective psy- 
chotherapy in a mental hygiene clinic with adequate 
jatric supervision. The professional ability of 
ihe individual social worker has improved, as well as 
"the efficiency of the clinic."—D. Prager. 
4622. Bloch, Kurt. Über theoretische Grund- 
agen der Psychotherapie. (Basic theoretical 
lestions in psychotherapy.) Acta psychother. psy- 
osom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 144-157—“Are the 
— Taw of causality and the space-time category valid in 
the strict sense in the psychological sphere? It is 
— made clear that any psychological elements in the 
realm of science and psychotherapy can only be un- 
derstood as phenomena and as processes—not as 
things in themselves—and that therefore not only the 
"Category of time but also that of space is valid just 
as well as the law of causality which is usually under- 
stood to apply to the physical realm only. The theo- 
retical foundations of sciences should not be discussed 
‘by the sciences themselves.” 42 references. English 
and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
4623. Briiel, Oluf. Transference—viewed other- 
wise. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1955, 3, 205-210.—Stressing the projective nature of 
transference, patient drawings and other material are 
presented illustrating the ubiquity and compulsive 
character of the transference-projection phenomena, 
especially as regards Freudian complexes. French 
——and German summaries—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4624. Brun, R. Die biologischen Grundlagen 
_ der Übertragung. (The biological bases of trans- 
ference.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1955, 3, 211-224.— The Freudian laws of dy- 
—mamics and economy of sexual urges are also valid in 
respect to transference phenomena observed in ani- 
| 5. The governing conditions are: transference is 
— regularly preceded by frustration of an urge; per- 
manent total frustration leads to transference of the 
Unappeased instinctual valences onto a substitute ob- 
_ ject; genuine transference takes place only when al- 
ready gained object representations have later been 
lost. In humans, too, transference presupposes pre- 
_ Vious loss of an object. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
_ 4625. Canter, Aaron H. Observations on group 
Bipoterapy with hospitalized patients. Amer. 
fin 


Psychiat., 1955, 112, 297-299.—Observations and 
dings of group therapy are presented resulting 
‘om 2 years work with hospitalized psychotic veter- 
ins.—N. Н. Pronko. 

- 4626. Caruso, Igor A. Übertragung und Sym- 
bol. (Transference and symbol.) Acta psychother. 
wehosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 225-230.—Every 
_ Mental act is a symbol based both on biological consti- 
‘tution and biographical development and the selec- 
tively perceived sector of the ambiant world. Trans- 
ference is a special instance of that symbol formation. 
To the patient it is a symbol of the stage reached en 
“toute from ego-fixation to opening up to the therapist. 
Transference arises not only out of the biological 
‘Organization, but also out of the instinctual constitu- 
П of the patient. English and German summaries. 
-G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4627. Chassell, Joseph O. (Rep.  Psychoanal- 
Sand psychotherapy. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
55, 3, 528-533.—Margolin discovered biographical 
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resemblances and motivations for becoming analysts 
after conversations with 40 colleagues. English 
treated a patient with dynamic psychotherapy with 
gratifying results. He deliberately and comfortably 
played a counter-transference role. Spiegel defined 
the therapeutic transaction in terms of explicit and 
implicit roles of both patient and therapist.—D. 
Prager. 

4628. Choisy, Maryse. Le chrétien devant la 
psychanalyse. (The Christain before psychoanal- 
ysis.) Paris: Librairie P. Tequi, 1955. 216 p. 600 
ír.—Much discussion of psychoanalysis is petty and 
irrelevant to its chief discoveries, and some features 
of analysis which are not in accord with a true pic- 
ture of human mature are not essential features. 
Commented on are values in Freudian analysis, the 
nature of life, practical aspects of analysis such as 
the choice of analyst, the outcomes, and whether it is 
dangerous for a Catholic to be analyzed—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

4629. de Medeiros, Mauricio, & Alves Garcia, J. 
Etat mental des leucotomisés. (Mental state of 
leucotomy patients.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 227- 
254.—In a report presented at the first Latin American 
Congress of Mental Health the authors describe a 
rather intensive investigation of post-operative effects 
of 105 leucotomized patients. Research data contra- 
indicates the use of leucotomy for catatonic patients. 
22 references.—G. S. Wieder. 

4630. De Smedt, R. La réserpine en clinique 
psychiatrique. (Reserpine in clinical psychiatry.) 
Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 399-408.—Reserpine 
(“Serpasil” brand by Ciba) was used with hyper- 
active patients in a psychiatric hospital. Numerous 
extracts from progress reports on patients are quoted. 
Favorable remissions of symptoms are reported over 
a wide range of disorders. However, cessation of the 
therapy led to a reinstatement of the condition — 
В. A. Maher. 

4631. Diethelm, Oskar. Treatment in psychi- 
atry. (3rded.) Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1955. xii, 545 p. $9.50.—Changes from the 2nd 
edition in 1950 (see 24: 5264) include the following : 
enlargement of the introduction to form the first chap- 
ter entitled "Study of Personality," a renaming and 
slight expansion of the author's own “Distributive 
Analysis and Synthesis" now termed, "Dynamic 
Psychotherapy," and an expression of advances made 
in a variety of directions since the last edition. 
Otherwise, chapter headings and contents match the 
1950 publication. А variety of neuroses, psychoses 
and anti-social reactions are considered. The last 3 
chapters touch on problems in general practice, the 
teaching of psychiatric treatment and evaluation of 
current progress and trends.—N. H. Pronko. 

4632. Donnadieu, A., & Florentin, M. Les inci- 
dents au cours du traitement des troubles mentaux 
par le largactil (Incidents occurring during the 
treatment of mental disorders with thorazine.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 2(2), 205-216.—After 
having "used thorazine on 210 carefully observed pa- 
tients, the authors outline their views on the pro- 
cedure of thorazine therapy. They gradually increase , 
the dosage from 100 mgr. the first day to 400 mgr. 
the 7th day with oral administration. Thorazine 
does not act immediately, but only through accumula- 
tion: more important than the daily dose is therefore 
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the total amount ingested. The side-effects are re- 
viewed: slight dermatitis after exposure to sun, 
tachycardia, syncopal tendencies, transient metabolic 
changes and rarely, symptoms resembling Parkinson 
syndrome. These should not impair the usefulness 
of thorazine since they can be avoided by cautious 
dosage.—M. D. Stein. 

4633. Dorcus, Roy M. (Ed.) Hypnosis and its 
therapeutic applications. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. x, 313 p. $7.50.—A compilation of the 
lectures of the participants in the Division of Post- 
graduate Medical Education, Extension Division of 
the University of California at Los Angeles field 
courses in hypnosis. There are chapters concerned 
with theories of hypnosis, methods of induction, 
sensory and perceptive functions, physiological ef- 
fects, learning and habit modifying, the genuineness 
of some hypnotic phenomena, hypnosis as a diagnostic 
tool, symptom and pain control, supportive therapy, 
hypnoanalysis, hypnosis in general hospital service, 
and hypnosis in dentistry. (See entry nos. 4024, 
4038, 4048, 4049, 4050, 4056, 4544, 4659, 4660, 4667, 
4671, 4693.) —E. G. Aiken. 

4634. Drobec, Erich. Zur Psychotherapie der 
Naturvoelker. (On psychotherapy among primi- 
tives.) Sociologus, 1954, 4, 116-126.—(See Sociol. 
Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1675.) 

4635. Durand, Charles. La méthode des “nar- 
coses prolongées.” (The method of prolonged 
narcoses.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 2, 257-263.—The 
method ot prolonged sleep therapy has been markedly 
modified since 1920. Methods are available and care 
must be taken to avoid undesirable side-effects. 
Supervision by attendant is of constant necessity 
during the sleep. Sometimes, electroshock therapy is 
associated with sleep therapy, as indicated for the 
agitated schizophrenic or manic patients. Generally 
speaking, prolongated sleep favors the interruption of. 
psychomotor agitation and allows better affective 
contact, as for instance, in the case of Schizophrenic 
patients.—G. Fournier. 

4636. Durkin, Helen E. (Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, New York.) Acting out in 
group psychotherapy. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 
1955, 25, 644-652—The comparative rapidity of 
therapeutic movement in group psychotherapy is due 
in large part to the fact that the group situation more 
frequently provides optimal conditions for trans- 
im а enia d An example of acting out in 
à small heterosexual thera; roup is presented 
discussed in detail.—R. E. Perl 5 КН 

4637. Ehrenwald, Jan. New dimensions of deep 
analysis; a study of telepathy in interpersonal re- 
lationships. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1955. 
316 D. $3.75.—This book presents a number of ех- 
регїепсез arising out of the therapist-patient relation- 
ship in the psychoanalytic situation which appear to 
have a parapsychological significance. The Preface 
and Chapter I provide the framework of scientific 
evidence and concepts forming the background for 
the material, and Chapter II sets forth non-statistical 
principles of evaluation to be applied. The remainder 
of Part One is devoted to case material from the 
author’s practice. Part Two relates pst to other 
deep dimensions of personality with which. analysis 
deals, and Part Three deals with questions of appli- 
cation. 138-item bibliography —J. G. Prait. 
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4638. Fellows, Erwin W. (Ohio State Civil 
Service Commission, Columbus.) Normality, ad- 
justment, integration: a study of the formulations 
of the goal of therapy. J. hum. Relat., 1955, 3(4), 
17-31—Many representative conceptions associated 
with the key. title terms are catalogued and evaluated. 
From a position based upon avowed considerations of 
ethics, the author argues that concepts of mental 
health “. . . would be more adequate for their pur- 
pose if they were seen, not as ends in themselves, but 
as means to the end of individual happiness or pleas- 
ure... . We are led to a combination of ethics and 
psychology in therapy, regarded as a process of learn- 
ing best choices, defined in terms of feeling of happi- 
ness" 54 references.—E. P. Hollander. 


4639. Fleischmann, Otto. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) A method of teaching psy- 
chotherapy: one-way-vision room technique. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 160-172.—A therapist- 
teacher treated the same patient twice weekly for 
three and a half years. Psychiatric residents in a 
one-way-vision room watched and listened to each 
treatment session. The treatment session was fol- 
lowed by a discussion session with the residents. 
Such a teaching experience cannot substitute for the 
usual training analysis but can diminish its lack. 
The reactions of the therapist and of the observers 
are summarized. 28 references.—W. A. Varvel. 


4640. Frankl, Viktor E. The doctor and the 
soul. An introduction to logotherapy. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1955. xxi, 280 p. $4.00— 
Logotherapy "not only recognizes man's spirit but 
actually starts from it," emphasizing spiritual values, 
"medical ministry," and the quest for meaning in life. 
Originally published in Austria in 1952, this volume 
includes papers on the psychology of the concentration 
camp, anxiety, obsession, melancholia, and schizo- 
phrenia. Other papers deal with General Existential 
Analysis, discussing life's meaning, suffering, work, 
and love. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 
—H. P. David. 

4641. Freedman, Alfred M., Kremer, Malvina 
W., Robertiello, Richard C., & Effron, Abraham. 
The treatment of behavior disorders in children 
with Tolserol «J. Pediat, 1955, 47, 369-372— 
Tolserol was given 22 children with behavior dis- 
orders between the ages of 6 and 12. All of the 
children with organic brain disease showed some 
improvement. The results were unimpressive with 
schizophrenia and primary behavior disorders. The 
greatest improvement in behavior was evident in the 
area of relationships with other children and adults. 
—M. C. Templin. 

. 4642. García Reinoso, Diego. Reaccion de una 

iterpretacion incompleta en el analisis de un 
nino psicotico. (The reaction to an incomplete inter- 
pretation in the analysis of a psychotic child.) Rev. 
Psychoanal. B. Aires, 1953, 10, 433-438.—A. severely 
disturbed boy of 10 years who has been in analysis 
for one year and a half is given an incomplete inter- 
pretation by his analyst. The analyst reacts unex- 
pectedly in kind to the child's anger. At the follow- 
Ing session the material covered in the previous 
Session is gone over again and a more complete in- 
terpretation is provided. The boy reacts favorably 
to the new interpretation and this reaction contributed 
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a new gain in the course of his therapy.—C. de la 
Garza. 

4643. Glynn, J.D. (Whittingham Hosp., Preston, 
Lanchs., Eng.) Rauwolfia serpentina (serpasil) in 
psychiatry. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 
18, 225-227.—Brief discussion of reserpine (“ser- 
pasil”), its pharmacology, physiological and psycho- 
logical effects, dosages, administration and clinical re- 
sults. Experience with the drug given to chronic 
state hospital patients who exhibited persistently dis- 
turbed behavior as well as to patients in acute manic 
states leads the author to conclude that serpasil 
reduces anxiety and patients become more spontane- 
ous, more sociable, more optimistic and as a result 
more accessible to psychotherapy. 13 references.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

4644. Graubert, David N. Delusional redupli- 
cation of parts of the body following insulin coma 
therapy. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
338-339.—Abstract and discussion. 

4645. Greer, G. Irene. Motivation of the brain 
damaged patient. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1955, 9, 
156-157; 168.—'Motivation is an emotion and we 
can influence it only as we relate to an individual 
personality" is Greer's theme. She discusses the im- 
plications of brain damage as they relate to altered 
behavior. By a desire to promote motivation and 
confidence in the urge of individual to be a useful 
member of his society, the occtipational therapist pro- 
vides knowledge, aids in helpihg the patient establish 
emotional stability and maturity. То do this the 
occupational therapist must Jcritically evaluate his 
own attitudes and behavior sojas to set a suitable ex- 
ample for the patient —M. A.}Seidenfeld. 

4646. Gregg, Dorothy. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
Reassurance. Amer. J. Nur§., 1955, 55, 171-174.— 
The author describes and thet, exemplifies concretely 
the application of some of the psychological princi- 
ples of counseling in her dealing with a disturbed pa- 
tient. Techniques must be used in inter-personal re- 
lationships that convey acceptance, solicit clarifica- 
tion, identify feelings, recognize issues, and assist the 
patient in getting all parts.of ù problem examined. 
Reassurance is essentially a restoration of confidence. 
The technique of giving emotional reassurance is 
difficult to separate from the total inter-personal 
process, The patients must be made to feel reassured 
that someone is willing to listen, that someone values 
them as persons, accepts what they say without con- 
demning them.—S, M. Amatora. 

4647. Hallowitz, Emanuel; Rosenthal, Leslie, & 
Henig, Tony. The group psychotherapy literature 
—1954. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 299-321. 
—This article inaugurates a new policy of the jour- 
nal: to present an annual digest of the literature. A 
total of 76 contributions is discussed under the head- 
ings: theory, children, nonpsychotic adults, psychotic 
adults, and foreign reports.—H. Н. Strupp. 

4648. Hambidge, Gove, Jr. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Structured play therapy. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 601-617.— Structured play 
therapy is the name given by the author to the series 


_ ОЁ specific play forms worked out by David Levy. 


These include sibling rivalry play, balloon bursting, 
genital differences, invisible child in bedroom of 
Parents, birth of a baby, and re-enactment of specific 
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threats. Cases are presented to illustrate how struc- 
tured play therapy enables patient and therapist to 
bring energy to bear where it will count. 51 ref- 
erences.—R. E. Perl. 


4649. Harris, S. W. (B’nai B'rith Youth Organ- 
isation, St. Louis.) Applying current research to 
everyday problems. Group, 1955, 17(1), 17-18— 
A major gap in group work practice has been the 
problem of translating isolated research findings from 
the social sciences to practice on a practical basis. 
Implications of three research studies from psycho- 
logical and sociological literature are analyzed for 
such applicability.—2D. D. Raylesberg. 


4650. Harway, Norman I., Dittmann, Allen T., 
Raush, Harold L., Bordin, Edward S., & Rigler, 
David. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The measure- 
ment of depth of interpretation. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 247-253.—In this paper it was il- 
lustrated ". .. not only how different procedures 
of measurement lead to differing perceptions of the 
therapeutic process, but also how varying the meas- 
urement conditions can, in certain instance, enable a 
check on the internal validity of the concept under 
investigation. Three of the conditions of measure- 
ment—method of presentation, unit size, and context 
—were varied in presenting psychotherapy interviews 
to raters. Ratings were of the depth of a therapist's 
interpretations to the patient and were based on a 
seven-point scale. The four interviews used were 
clearly discriminated. Variations in unit size and 
in certain conditions of context led to changes in 
ratings of depth.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


4651, Hoch, Paul H. Progress in psychiatric 
therapies. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 241-247. 
—A general view of the present status of psychiatric 
therapies, somatic and psychological, is presented.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


4652. Hochheimer, Wolfgang. Über Projektion. 
(Concerning projection.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 
279-305.—Can a goal of psychotherapy be the “with- 
drawal of projections" when strength in projecting 
one's self is characteristic of personal vitality? This 
question, and many others, are asked concerning the 
scope and significance of "projection" in human ex- 
periencing. Its definition and use are reviewed in 
alchemical writings, as well as in the theory of Freud, 
Jung, contemporary personality psychology and psy- 
chodiagnosis. In conclusion, 16 basic statements con- 
cerning "projection" show the extraordinary variety 
of positive and negative ways in which it enters into 
human affairs. In connection with psychotherapy, 
it is more correct to say that "the dissolution of fixa- 
tions” is the important goal, and not “the withdrawal 
of projections" which are partially constitutive of ex- 
perience itself. English summary.—E. W. Eng. 

4653. Hollenbeck, Н. E. (Social Planning Coun- 
cil of St. Louis.) The group dynamics concept of 
the “group.” Group, 1955, 17(1), 13-16—“Does 
the group dynamics ‘school’ see the group as an 
entity in and of itself that can completely dominate, 
control, destroy, develop and/or pick up the individual 
and ‘shake’ him as if he were without life, motivation 
or incentive? . . . Is there enough consideration of 
the dynamics of individual behavior. . . . Is the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics concerned too 
completely with study of group behavior with its 
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total emphasis оп the analysis of the group itself?” 
—D. D. Raylesberg. 


4654. Imhof, Beat. Fingerfarben als diagnos- 
tisches und therapeutisches Hilfsmittel. (Finger 
paints as a diagnostic and therapeutic aid.) Heil- 
püdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 170-174.—Direct methods 
of questioning the child verbally tend to be harmful 
if not futile. Finger painting can be used to ad- 
vantage in that case. Choice of colors, their use 
and their distribution on the paper, but also the 
content of the painting, often permit conclusions as 
to the emotional development, hidden conflicts and un- 
assimilated experiences of the child. The special 
symbolic meaning of the colors is discussed in detail. 
At the Institut für Heilpádagogik simple taped music 
is often used in conjunction with finger painting. 
Active participation of the therapist in the child's 
play and painting is recommended for developing a 
better relationship and better understanding of what 
goes on in the child during finger painting activity.— 
D. F. Mindlin. 

4655. Iserland, Kathrin. Praktische Erfahrun- 
gen mit Fingerfarben. (Practical experiences with 
finger paints.) Нейрӣйад. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 175- 
177.—Being allowed to smear, drip, etc, and the 
technical ease make finger painting a particularly 
helpful adjunct in testing and therapy. Preschool 
children (especially those with problems in bowel 
control), fearful and inhibited children, stutterers, 
enuretics, and infantile or regressed children have 
been found to profit greatly from therapy with finger 
painting. The paints are equally useful with adoles- 
cents and adults. Expression in a non-verbal medium, 
the use of large motor movements, and the possibility 
to start at a very low developmental level and grow 
gradually in the therapy situation are discussed as 
contributing to the usefulness of the finger painting. 
The paints and clay modeling may be used to supple- 
ment each other.—D, F. Mindlin. 


4656. Jeri, Raúl. Observaciones con la reser- 
pina (Serpasol) en sujetos sanos y en pacientes 
psiquíatricos. (Observations with reserpine on nor- 
mal subjects and psychiatric patients.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquial., Lima, 1955, 18, 108-124.—Using reserpine, 
an akaloid of rauwolfia serpentina, on 4 normal sub- 
jects and 21 psychiatric patients, the author obtained 
the following results: (1) the toxicity of reserpine is 
very slight and no important side effects were ob- 
served; (2) it seems to aid in the treatment of psy- 
chomotor excitement; and (9) it seems to aggravate 
the psychiatric and neurological manifestations of 
epilepsy. 29 references. English, French, and Ger- 
man summaries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4657. Johnson, Dean. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Self-understanding in pastoral counsel- 
ing. Pastoral Psychol, 1955, 6(56), 27-34.—"The 
self-understanding of the counselor... is of pri- 
mary importance for effective counseling," especially 
in handling transference and countertransference re- 
actions. This self-understanding may be obtained 
through self-evaluation and discipline, through super- 
vised counseling, from a psychiatric consultant, or in 
personal therapy.—4. Eglash. 


4658. Kaiser, Hellmuth. The problem of re- 
sponsibility in psychotherapy. Psychiatry, 1955, 
18, 205-211.—Failure in psychoanalytic therapy indi- 
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cates, barring external interference, faulty diagnosis 
or inadequate technique. Though the patient cannot 
be held responsible for therapeutic success, he must 
be led to a sense of responsibility for what he says 
and does. The process of inducing this sense of 
responsibility is illustrated with fragments of the 
analysis of an obsessional patient.—C. T. Bever. 


4659. Kirkner, Frank J. Hypnosis in a general 
hospital service. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and 
its therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 11/1- 
11/18.—" This has been a presentation of some of the 
applications of hypnotic treatment in a general hos- 
pital. A variety of disorders and complaints were 
shown in a sample of sixty cases. . . . The main 
emphases of the use of hypnosis have been on sym- 
patheic, root, tension, and conditioned pain; hic- 
coughs, the smoking habit, peptic ulcers, somnam- 
bulism, psoriasis, essential hypertension, and mutism 
in motor aphasia."—E. G. Aiken. 


4660. Kline, Milton V. Symptom control by di- 
rect suggestion including the control of pain. In 
Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and its therapeutic applica- 
tions, (see 30: 4663), 8/1-8/22.—The author holds 
that direct suggestion as a definitive therapy has no 
more place in hypnotherapy than in non-hypnotic 
therapies. This article discusses the situations and 


ing. 33 references.—E. G. 

4661. Kline, 
U., Brooklyn, 
a clinical eval 


& Guze, H. (Long Island 
F) HSelt-hypnosis in childbirth: 
[оғ a patient conditioning 
Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 142-147. 
| the use of self-hypnosis in 
n. Within the limits of the 
procedure appears to have 
as of increasing patient par- 
Other advantages are also 


population selecti 
great merit as 
ticipation in chil 
noted.—E. С. А 
. A. Nauchnaia konferents- 
a voprosam terapii snom. 
*, dedicated to problems of sleep 
therapy.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(2), 
299-303.—Summaries of clinical and experimental 
papers on sleep therapy, as applied to neuroses, hyper- 
tension, etc., are provided along with evaluative com- 
тепіѕ.—/, D. London. 


„4663. Kotkov, Benjamin. The effect of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy on group attendance: a re- 
search study. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 
280-285.—The clinical records of 213 veterans were 
analyzed to determine the effect of assignment to 
group psychotherapy from individual therapy. Prior 
individual therapy was found to be a deterrent to at- 
tendance in group therapy, to continued individual 
therapy, and to continued stay with the clinic, unless 
individual therapy continued parallel to group at- 
tendance. Transfer of a patient from individual to 
group therapy is experienced by the patient as a re- 
Jection. Group therapy alone is indicated in certain 
conditions.—H. Н. Strupp. 

4664. Krapf, E. Eduardo. 
guage in polyglot psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1955, 24, 343-357—A tendency to avoid 
anxiety is proposed as the common denominator of 


The choice of lan- 
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the motivations that underlie the choice of language 
in polyglot psychoanalysis. Language is used which 
in a particular situation is least likely to provoke a 
feeling of anxiety or most likely to give a feeling of 
security. Five cases are presented—L. N. Solomon. 


4665. Krapf, E. E. Sur les phénoménes moteurs 
dans le transfert. (Motor phenomena in trans- 
ference.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1955, 3, 231-241.—Transference represents a 
total attitude necessarily including motor aspects. It 
is not merely "acting" but should be utilized in 
analysis. The author elucidates the motor phenomena 
observed in various transference situations, the tech- 
nical problems involved and their role in the analysis 
of resistance. 36 references. English and German 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4666. Kretschmer, W., Jr. La psicoterapia en 
los tiempos modernos. (Psychotherapy in modern 
times.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8, 641- 
656.—It is proposed that psychotherapy in recent 
years has come to represent an adequate and effec- 
tive form of medical treatment, as worthy of being 
accepted and practiced as the most recognized medi- 
cal cures. The experience at Tiibingen has indicated 
that the best curative outcome can be expected by 
parallel consideration of the body and the mind, at the 
same time avoiding the one-sided pictures from 
primary consideration of one of these to the exclusion 
of the other. It is maintained that the therapeutic 
outcome will be surer and more convincing the 
broader the conception of the duties of the medical 
profession.—R. О. Peterson. 


‚4667. Kuehner, George F. Hypnosis in den- 
tistry. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis and its thera- 
peutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 12/1-12/21— 
“The material presented in this chapter comprises a 
brief outline of some of the uses of hypnosis in 
dentistry. We have to date but scratched the surface 
of its import to the dental practitioner, but already its 
many possibilities can be recognized.” The discus- 
sion is liberally sprinkled with clinical examples.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

4668. Langeveld, M. J. Bevrijding door beeld- 
communicatie. (Release by image communication.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol, 1955, 10, 89-110—A dis- 
cussion of the communication difficulties in "problem 
children," more especially of the non-conceptual mo- 
ments in the communicative situation and their role 
in the life of children. Upon the basis of his theory 
on this subject the author presents an outline of his 
method of therapy.—R. Н. Houwink. 


4669. Laszlo, Carl. Experimentelle Prüfung des 
Szondi-Tests in der Hypnose. (Experimental vali- 
dation of the Szondi test under hypnosis.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 221-225.— The Szondi 
test was administered to a 24 year old woman under 
each of 14 different hypnotically induced need, atti- 
tude and feeling states representing instances of the 
4 Szondi vectors. Findings obtained from adminis- 
tration of the test before and after hypnosis served as 
Controls. Test findings conformed to expectations 
from Szondi theory for 9 of the 14 states, including 
anxiety and depression. An additional control was 
Provided by administration of the test under hypnosis 
with the direction to tell who the subjects of the pic- 
tures were, whether they were ill or not, and if ill, 
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what their illness was. Further validation experi- 
ments are urged.—E. W. Eng. 


4670. Leuner, Hanscarl. Experimentelles kata- 
thymes Bilderleben als ein klinisches Verfahren 
der Psychotherapie. (Experimental catathymic im- 
age experiencing as a clinical method of psycho- 
therapy.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol. 1955, 5, 
185-203.—Catathymic images are vivid imagined 
percepts of eidetic quality that appear in seeming 
independence of their observer's will Evoked by 
imaginary situations set by the therapist, who sub- 
sequently directs the phantasy at decisive moments, 
such images are diagnostically and therapeutically 
valuable. Eight standard "test-situations" are de- 
scribed. Such a procedure is freed from the limita- 
tions of dreams in psychotherapy as well as provid- 
ing a method for the experimental study and valida- 
tion of psychoanalytic symbol interpretations. This 
is the first of two papers on this method.—E. W. Eng. 


4671. Lindner, Harold. Hypnoanalysis: meth- 
ods and techniques. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis 
and its therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 10/1- 
10/24.—A discussion of hypnoanalytic procedures 
with regard to definition, methods, technique, in- 
dications for and against, and an application on a 
case of diurnal and nocturnal enuresis.—E. G. Aiken. 


4672. Lindsay, Donald G. Group therapy at an 
Army mental hygiene center. U. S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1955, 6, 633-644.—“A psychotherapist can 
confer with 80 to 100 patients a week in group therapy 
in addition to his other duties. Thus, the function 
of the military psychiatric clinic becomes oriented 
more toward salvage and rehabilitation than toward 
disposition and environmental manipulation, with its 
resultant problem of secondary gain." Discussion is 
given to the advantages and disadvantages of group 
therapy, group therapy in a military setting, the selec- 
tion of patients, the problem of secondary gain and 
certain aspects of group dynamics.—G. Н. Crampton. 


4673. McCullough, William E. Report of an 
integrated therapeutic program: a three-year ward 
experiment. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 280-309.— 
The program helped toward social recovery and post- 
discharge adjustment. The patient came to feel at 
home with people, to accept himself, to feel a part of 
and accepted by the group, and to have deeper under- 
standing and broader tolerance. The program is 
simple and adaptable—D. Prager. 

4674. Maeder, A. Uber die zwischenmensch- 
liche Beziehung in der Psychotherapie. (Inter- 
personal relationships in psychotherapy.) Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 242- 
250.—The specific physician-patient relationship is 
not the parent-child relationship but must include 
the “archetype of the saviour.” This is important 
for both doctor and patient and is manifested in the 
patient as a need for help, in the doctor as а need to 
help. The doctor who accompanies his patient 
through the work of readaptation and reintegration 
feels the necessity for a more active and personal 
psychotherapy. English and French summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4675. Mann, James. (Boston (Mass) State 
Hosp.) Some theoretic concepts of the group 
process. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 235-241. 
— Whenever a group is organized in the service of 
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solving emotional problems, the mutual which 
gives reason group existence is quickly lost in the 
immediate emotional reaction of member to member 
and members to leader.” The therapist must clearly 
understand this phenomenon. The management of in- 
tragroup hostility is of prime importance, If it is 
properly dealt with, the emergence of tender rela- 
tionships may be observed. Reactions to the thera- 
pist are always central, and it is through the therapist 
that group members evolve more mature relationships 
with each other. The goal is the attainment of group 
unity, which facilitates mutual exploration and mutual 
solution of problems.—H. H. Strupp. 

4676. Masserman, Jules H. ia hye та 


review and an integration. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 294.—Abstract. 4 


4677. Meyering, W. L. (Netherlands Military 
Hosp. for Neurotics, Austerlitz.) Group psycho- 
therapy and the “frame of reference.” Int. J. 


group Psychother., 1955, 5, 242-248.—The author 
describes the influence of a standardized frame of 
reference on group psychotherapy. The Superintend- 
ent of the hospital takes an "active" role; the psy- 
chotherapist, on the other hand, assumes the role of 
an elder brother whose advice is sought. Generaliza- 
0 of the ario > tempered by the fact that 
e patients are under obligation to und 'cho- 
therapy.—H. Н. Strupp. 18 hari chp 
4678, Miller, James G. Criteria of e in the 
ранг ee ^ ey ed and the meas- 
uremen! mer, J, iat., у Ў 
n : sychiat., 1955, 112, 
4679, Modena, Giancarlo. (Provincial Psychia- 
tric Hosp., Mantova, Italy.) Т coi САНАН 11 
Tig Bea 


convulsiy: creatinic bodies in con- 
vulsive h .) Neurone, 1954, 2, 317-326.— 
The creatine and the product of its dehydration, crea- 


tinine, constitute the creatinic bodies. Th 
а the creatinic bodies in shock ККУ зарын 
d тоаг ar is given in detail, 
ies after 


reducing resistance to individual porchoth рота 
а case study. Int. J. Pa ther., 1955, 5, 
who, after 39 sessions of individual v A amg 

гей therapy group. 
in this article, had beneficial effects 15. [ar dee oe 


patient's resistance to indivi 
re individual therapy —H. H. 


4681. Nardini, John & 'arren 

(USN Hosp., pre M) det ы ® 
of psychotherapy: materials and and 
uses of hypnosis. U. S. Armed Forces med, J., 1955 
6, 823-833.—"For psychotherapy to be successful, the 
patient must desire to be helped and the therapist 
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must exercise equal amounts of skill, patience, and 
objectivity. An important factor in the success of 
psychotherapy is for the patient and therapist to 
agree on, and keep in view, a realistic and attainable 
goal of treatment. If skillfully used, hypnosis, by 
shortening and simplifying treatment, is a valuable 
aid to successful psychotherapy."—G. H. Crampton, 

4682. Noyes, Arthur P. (Norristown (Ра.) 
State Hosp.) Personality disorders and their treat- 
ment. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1955, 9, 149-153; 181. 
—A brief review of personality in mental health and 
illness. Brief mention is made of the role of occupa- 
tional therapy in the treatment of personality dis- 
orders.—M. A, Seidenfeld. 


4683. Osborn, Hazel. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Pro- 
grams or people? Group, 1955, 17(5), 15-20.—A 
"Tentative Program Awareness Index" was developed 
by author with the major purpose that of operational- 
izing group work objectives so as to make them 
susceptible of measurement and evaluation.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

4684. O'Sullivan, Eamon N. M. Textbook of 
occupational therapy: with chief reference to psy- 
chological medicine. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1955. x, 319 p. $10.00.—Written in 
Great Britain, this text presents not only a historical 
background which accounts for the development of 
the field of Occupational Therapy, but a chapter is 
devoted to the underlying principles and purposes of 
this profession. Physical and mental illness are con- 
sidered in terms of what the various occupational 
therapeutic crafts and activities have to offer from 
the medical standpoint. 135-item bibliography.—M. 
4. Seidenfeld. 

4685. Pernambucano, Jarbas. Nova modalidade 
de terapeutica psiquiatrica. (A new modality of ` 
psychiatric therapy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 
3, 333-344.—A  non-convulsive electrostimulating 
method, combined with CO; inhalations is described. 
This method of psychiatric therapy is found to be 
easily administered, harmless and useful in the treat- 
ment of depressive patients, as well as other func- 
tional psychosis. English summary. 31 references. 
—G. S. Wieder. 

4686. Podolsky, Edward. Music and mental 
health, Ment. Hith, Lond., 1954, 13, 99-109.—A 
number of state mental hospital superintendents and 
music therapy directors are quoted to the effect that 
music is useful in dealing with the mentally ill. It 
is said to lessen the management problems for all 

pes of hospitalized mental patients and it is also a 

erapeutic technique. Several brief case histories 
аге presented, in which music therapy is described 
as the curative force. A list of musical compositions 
recommended to counteract various emotions such as 
hatred and jealousy is included, and also suggested 
аге the appropriate types of music for various psy- | 
chiatric conditions. Several theories of the “mode o 
action’ by which music produces its beneficial re- 
sults are discussed.—G. Е. Copple. 

4687. Pool, J. Lawrence. (700 W. 168th St., New 
York.) Neurosurgical treatment of disorders of 

affect. J. chron. Dis., 1955, 2, 1-10.— Presents 
ae. чуру, бека frontal lobe and ou 
үе procedures (psychosurge: used for the 
treatment of disorders of the ee сын pain 
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and certain other conditions, Significant improve- 
ment has been maintained in terms of not only the 
underlying psychosis but also with regard to the emo- 
tional status, social rehabilitation, work capacity, and 
earning capacity in about 33 per cent of overt schizo- 
phrenic patients and in about 80 to 85 percent of 
patients with depressions of various types, obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis or “pseudoneurotic” schizo- 
phrenia.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handi- 
capped.) 

4688. Redlich, F. C. Psychiatric treatment and 
social structure, А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 217-218.—Abstract and discussion. 

4689. Robinson, Alice M., Mellow, June; Hur- 
teau, Phyllis, & Fried, Marc A. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Research in psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1955, 55, 441-444.—For several years Boston State 
Hospital has been carrying on an experiment in 
therapy with both individual patients and groups of 
patients. The project aims to study the therapeutic 
functions of the nurse in a large public mental hos- 
pital. The author discusses (1) the plans for the 
project, (2) the personnel qualified for participation 
in the study, (3) the psychological problems involved 
in initiating the project and carrying it through, 
(4) conferences with individuals concerned, (5) the 
research nurse and the research assistant, (6) atti- 
tudes of personnel, (7) attitudes of patients, (8) nurs- 
ing functions involving psychological skills, (9) pre- 
paring and summarizing statistical data, and (10) 
conclusions—S. M. Amatora, 

4690. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) The relationship of group 
therapy to other group influence attempts. Ment. 
Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 376-390,—A review of group 
therapy concepts with orientation primarily directed 
toward the variety of group situations in the educa- 
tional program which lend themselves in varying 
degree to helping the individual adapt himself suc- 
cessfully to his environment. Many group situations 
not specifically designed as therapeutic may provide 
influences that improve the mental hygiene of the 
participants. "Despite its distinctive character, aims 
and functions, group therapy has some elements in 
common with other professionally guided ways of 
helping people in groups."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4691. Schneck, Jerome M.  Transference and 
hypnotic behavior. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 
132-135.—“This report describes an extreme posture 
in hypnosis, spontaneously assumed by a male pa- 
tient,..., This spontaneous motor phenomenon, aside 
from serving as an addition to spontaneous sensory 
and motor phenomena described previously, continued 
throughout a series of sessions and reflected sym- 
bolically a combination of significant transference is- 
Sues. Furthermore, this hypnotic behavior was of 
broad rather than limited interest in treatment and 
its implications were accepted and used as a base 
in determining the direction and management of 
ty’ 5. G. Aiken. AC. 

2. Schultz, Irwin M., & Ross, David. ир 
Psychotherapy with psychotics in partial remis- 
sion. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 273-279.—The 
therapeutic orientation was predominantly psycho- 
analytic. Patients leaving the hospital were in 
Sounder remission than would have been achieved 
without group therapy. All patients except one 
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showed increased self-expression, diminished anxiety, 
and improved reality-testing—D, Prager. 

4693. Shaffer, G. Wilson. Hypnosis in suppor- 
tive therapy. In Dorcus, R. M., Hypnosis its 
therapeutic applications, (see 30: 4633), 9/1-9/24.— 
“Hypnosis, like support, has through a great part of 
its history been in repute, More recently it has 
tended to gain favor primarily because of the recog- 
nition of its use in obtaining insight, Hypnosis, how- 
ever, continues to be useful not only as an important 
device for helping the patient to secure insight, but 
also as a device for providing the support that the 
patient needs in the therapeutic situation. The pa- 
tient in treatment may be aided by symptom removal, 
suggestion, persuasion, desensitization, re-education, 
catharsis, emotional growth, and insight, and in se- 
lected cases hypnosis may be useful in promoting these 
activities."—E., G. Aiken. 

4694. Sivadon, P., & Lévy-Valensi, E. A. La 
pensée psychiatrique. (Psychiatric thinking.) Evo- 
lut. psychiat., 1954, 2, 237-254.—Every science which 
aims at formulating precise laws must follow an ideal 
of objectivity, in order not to alienate its object. 
In connection with this, psychiatry is endowed with 
the task of coping with an object, the patient. Trans- 
ference and counter-transference are unquestionable 
obstacles to objectivity. The relations are here re- 
ciprocal. The patient lives in a state of dependence 
toward his therapist. Thus, symptom description may 
be objective. But while undertaking the treatment 
proper, the therapist must be flexible so that he may 
penetrate the patient's problem. The therapist be- 
comes able to cope with the very cause of the problem 
which is not a unique one but a complex of factors. 
By following patient's alienated logic, the psychiatrist 
modifies his own thinking which will become unalien- 
ating.—G. Fournier. 

4695. Solomon, Joseph C. (U. California, San 
Francisco.) Play techniques and the integrative 
process. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 591- 
600.—One of the goals of therapy is the “crystalliza- 
tion of the ego in terms of reality.” Play therapy 
may be used in the integrative process in several 
ways: (1) deriving the actual life experience of past 
and present from elaborations in fantasy, (2) con- 
verting perceptual thinking into conceptual thinking, 
(3) mastery of conflict through the therapeutic rela- 
tionship, (4) appreciation of the perspective of time, 
(5), mastery of the current environmental situation. 
—R. Е. Perl. 


4696. Spohn, Herbert Emil. The influence of 
social values on the clinical judgments of 
therapists. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 1259- 
1260.—Abstract. 

4697. Stephen, Ernest F. Mental health and ill 
health. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1954, 13, 110-115,—The 
inseparability of the mental and the physical is 
stressed, Psychological stress is seen as the particu- 
lar source of a great variety of symptoms. ough 
it does no good to tell a tense, stress-ridden individual 
to relax, he can be helped to relax. The recommended 
therapy consists of a "massage-like manual treatment 
of those parts of the nerves and connective tissues 
which are found to be in a swollen, atrophied or semi- 
paralysed state." This therapy not only causes the 
patient to feel better but also to look better, which in 
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turn sets off a cycle of optimism and higher morale. 
—G. E. Copple. 


4698. Stewart, Charles William. The function 
of faith in the light of psychotherapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1455.—Abstract. 


4699, Stokvis, B. (Leyden State U., Netherlands.) 
Autosuggestive active tonus regulation as an aid in 
hypnosis therapy. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 
140—141.—"'On the basis of the principle that in every 
suggestive therapy the factor of repetition is an im- 
portant element, the author proposes to get the patient 
to do autosuggestive exercises, by which the muscular 
tonus can be regulated (relaxation)."—E. G. Aiken. 


4700. Stokvis, Berthold. Das  Übertraguns- 
phünomen in der gruppenpsychotherapeutischen 
Behandlung psychosomatischer Patienten mittels 
des Psycho- und Soziodramas. (Transference phe- 
nomenon in a group-psychotherapy of psychosomatic 
patients utilizing psycho-sociodrama.) Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 250-259.— 
The results of this type of therapy are decisively 
determined by the interpersonal relations between the 
participants, patients and groupleader mutually. 32 
references. English and French summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


4701. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) How important is psychotherapy to the 
hospitalized psychiatric patient? J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 12, 32-36.—A preference test to assess interest 
in patients’ activities was constructed and given to 
60 NP hospitalized male veterans and 30 normal male 
job applicants similar to the patient group in age, 
education, and occupation, Manual work of some 
kind had been the principal occupation of 80% of the 
Ss, In this sample patients ranked psychotherapy as 
next to the least preferred of 12 hospital activities, 
but they preferred it very significantly more fre- 
quently than the applicant group. These results sug- 
gest that techniques oriented around motor rather 
than verbal expression may be needed in treating 
effectively lower class patients.—L. B. Heathers. 


4702. Stransky, Erwin. Subordination und Au- 
toritát in der Psychotherapie. (Subordination and 
authority in psychotherapy.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 260-271—“The sub- 
ordination-authority-relation is an old, pre-human 
datum to be found in beings living in a community, 
especially in warmblooded animals; it is therefore 
primarily а pre-erotic and pre-sexual phenomenon, 
although endowed with the capacity of entering as- 
sociation with such elements as a secondary feature. 
The existence of such a relation and the possibility of 
making use of it in psychotherapy have been stressed 
by the author for many years.” English and French 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4703. Thomas, Edwin. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.), Polansky, Norman, & Kounin, Jacob. The 
expected behavior of a potentially helpful person. 
Нит. Relat., 1955, 8, 165-174.—Student subjects 
were asked to fill out an incomplete sentence blank 
in terms of what they would expect a person to whom 
they had gone for personal help to say and do. They 
were given a set for a person who would be helpful 
or interested in them or for one who was disinterested. 
Persons who are expected to be helpful are those who 
make the person’s problem seem important, are willing 
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to maintain communication, and willing to broaden 
the range of communication. People who satisfy these 
requirements generate a commitment in “clients” to 
continue.—R. A. Littman. 


4704. Trecker, Harleigh B. (Ed.) (Conn. State 
Sch. Soc. Work, Hartford.) Group work—founda- 
tions and frontiers. New York: Whiteside, Inc. 
and William Morrow and Co. 1955. xii, 418 p.— 
Part I, "The Foundations of Group Work," contains 
30 articles that have appeared in The Group during 
the 1939-54 period. Part II, "Frontiers of Group 
Work," is a summary of material submitted by forty- 
two key group workers from fifteen states who were 
asked to react by letter to specific questions related 
*to the major tasks ahead of group work in the next 
decade."—L. B. Costin. 


4705. Ulett, George A., Gleser, Goldine C., Cald- 
well, Bettye M., & Smith, Kathleen. The use of 
matched groups in the evaluation of convulsive 
and subconvulsive photoshock. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 290-291.—A bstract. 


4706. Van den Berg, J. Н. (U. Leyden, Holland.) 
The phenomenological approach to psychiatry. 
Springfield: C. C Thomas, 1955. ix, 105 p. $3.00.— 
The foundation of therapy consists in getting to know 
the subjective world of the patient so thoroughly that 
the therapist can enter the patient's reality. Full con- 
sideration of the truth of this generalization can bring 
fresh insights to the personality theorist. The tradi- 
tional ideas of projection, transference, and conver- 
sion are challenged.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4707. Мап ‘ег Horst-Oosterhuis, C. Het thera- 
peutisch contact in de psychotherapie. (Тһега- 
peutical contact in psychotherapy.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1955, 10, 81-88—A discussion of the dif- 
ficulties in making contact with emotionally disturbed 
persons. A special form of relationship between 
therapist and patient is described which arises from 
a joint creativity in the symbolical expressive situa- 
tion and a joint interpretation of symbols. By tak- 
ing part in the patient's creative tensions, the latter 
is induced to bring some structure in his own emo- 
tions.—R. Н. Houwink. 


4708. Van Pelt, S. J. Hypnotic suggestion; its 
role in psychoneurotic and psychosomatic dis- 
orders. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
95 p. $2.75.—The thesis is developed that “an emo- 
tional incident or idea is thought to concentrate the 
mind, producing a condition of hypnosis ... so that 
a psychoneurosis is . . . the same in its structure as 
the behavior and symptoms arising from a hypnotic 
or post-hypnotic suggestion.” Treatment is accord- 
ingly via hypnosis using relaxation, realization, and 
апо, 94-item bibliography —L. A. Penning- 
оп. 


4709. Vivien, Р. Les effets neuro-psychiques 
du “rauwolfia” et de ses alcaloides. (Neuropsychic 
effects of “rauwolfia” and its alkaloids.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., Paris, 1955, 1(2), 217-226.—The author 
reviews the properties of rauwolfia and particularly 
of its alkaloid, reserpine. The following conclusions 
are given: reserpine, lacking analgesic and anti-con- 
vulsive Properties is above all a sedative with slightly 
depressing effects. Its action as an hypotensor and 
respiratory depressor is negligible if the dosage does 
not exceed that used in current psychiatric practice, 
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namely from one to twenty milligrams a day. It 
_ сап be administered orally as well as parenterally — 
M. D. Stein. 

4710. Volokhov, A. A. Problemy lecheniia 
snom. (Problems in treatment by sleep.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 591-598—Summaries 
and discussions of papers are given which were read 
at a conference devoted to "problems of the experi- 
mental bases of sleep therapy" in accordance with the 
“Pavlovian principle of the protective-curative role of 
inhibition.” —I. D. London. 

4711. Von Domarus, Eilhard. The orient and 
western man's psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 9, 529-537.—Since the advent of Freud, 
the distinction between the introspective psychological 
approach to reality of the Orient and the materialistic, 
“scientific” approach of the Occident is not altogether 
justified. The associative method of Freud is com- 
pared to the meditative method of the Orient as a 
technique for investigating the unconscious. The 
Eastern man’s attempt to fit himself and his conduct 
into the fixed eternal laws of the universe is con- 
trasted to the Western man’s attempt to use these 
laws, to manipulate the world, so that it may fit his 
own needs, A discussion by Swami Akhilananda and 
Werner Engel is included.—L. N. Solomon. 

4712. Weiner, H. J. (Coler Hosp., Welfare Is- 
land, New York.) Group work in a medical set- 
ting. Group, 1955, 17(4), 3-6.—"We are in the first 
and infant stage of the evolvement of the social 
worker who is called by the name of ‘medical group 
worker." Experience with group work programs 
in a medical setting for orthopedic long term child 
patients confirms values of such activities. Goals 
and concepts of grouping are essentially same as 
used in group work agencies. Group life and activity 
in a medical setting takes place on a relatively high 
level of tension. Hospitalized children transfer their 
dependency relationships to their recreational life.— 
D. D. Raylesberg. 

4713. Weisman, Avery D. Silence and psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 241-260.—The sig- 
nificance of the patient's silence must be understood 
аз a part of the psychotherapeutic process. Com- 
ments upon communication by language are followed 
by a review of religious and cultural uses of silence 
and their similarity with those of the psychoneurotic. 

eferences to silence in the psychiatric literature and 
clinical observations on 6 patients are presented. The 
PSychotherapeutic management of silence is supple- 
mented by comments on silence of the therapist.— 
C. T. Bever. 

4714. Worby, Marsha. The adolescent's ex- 
pectations of how the potentially helpful person 
Willact. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1955, 26, 19—59. 
—A (positive) group of Rochester, New York high 
School students were asked to assume they had gone 
to a sympathetic, understanding person for counsel- 
ing and to indicate what they expected of the person 
in the situation. Another (negative) group assumed 
the counselor had no sympathy or understanding, and 
they answered the same questions. It was concluded 
that an adolescent expects a helpful counselor to focus 
his attention on the relation—he would be: (1) eager 
to continue the relation, (2) willing to involve him- 
Self in the counselee's problems, (3) sensitive to 
therapy developments, (4) able to understand the 
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adolescent's striving for independence, and (5) able 
to set reasonable limits in the therapeutic setting.— 
G. Elias. 

4715. Zimet, Carl М. (Stanford U., Calif.), & 
Fine, Harold J. Personality changes with a group 
therapeutic experience in a human relations semi- 
nar. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1955, 51, 68-73.— 
“This study is concerned with the changes in be- 
havior and attitude of a group of school administra- 
tors following a group experience. It attempts to 
investigate the hypothesis that given a permissive set- 
ting, the individuals within the group will move in a 
direction of greater warmth and understanding of 
themselves and others.” The results appear to sup- 
port the hypothesis.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 3841, 4397, 4836, 4839, 4865, 
M 4942, 4948, 4953, 4964, 4990, 4994, 5000, 
5012 
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fist: Bettelheim, Bruno. Truants from life; 
the rehabilitation of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. xvi, 511 p. 
$6.00.—A detailed history of the residential treat- 
ment of four disturbed children, this book follows the 
author’s previous “Love is not enough.” “The intent 
of this volume . . . is to show how emotionally dis- 
turbed children can be treated in a special kind of 
institutional setting, where every activity is directed 
toward fostering the goals of rehabilitation.” The 
material presented includes test reports, comments by 
counselors and others connected with the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School of the University of 
Chicago, as well. as the author's own observations. 
A brief report on the child’s adjustment to the out- 
side world upon leaving the school is included —L. 
S. Baker. 

(Belgrave Hosp., London, 
Eng.) А prophylactic approach to child psychia- 
try. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 696-703.—Analysis of 
100 school age children at Brixton Child Guidance 
Unit shows that early identification and therapy make 
notable differences in the help that a psychiatric clinic 
can bring children. Breakoff of treatment is gen- 
erally the result of the clinic being oversold by social 
workers with parents really unconvinced that psy- 
chiatric help is necessary. —W. L. Wilkins. 

4718. Caplan, Gerald. (Ed.) (Harvard U. Sch. 
Pub. Health, Boston, Mass.) Emotional problems 
of early childhood. New York: Basic Books, 1955. 
xiv, 544 р. $7.50.—Based upon the papers presented 
to the International Institute of Child Psychiatry in 
Toronto in August, 1954, this volume focuses on the 
emotional problems of children under six. A total of 
57 papers from scattered countries furnishes an ac- 
count of contemporary theory and practice in the 
areas of prevention, diagnosis and treatment. Twelve 
clinical cases, 9 research reports and 3 essays that 
attempt a synthesis of the concepts and principles 
contained in the clinical and research materials con- 
stitute the fundamental plan of the book. Pertinent 
papers are abstracted separately in this issue.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

4719. Caplan, 
Health, Boston, 
tive child psychiatry. 


Gerald. (Harvard U. Sch. Pub. 
Mass.) Recent trends in preven- 
In Caplan, G., Emotional 
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problems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 153- 
163.—A series of papers (abstracted elsewhere in 
this issue) describing work in progress is critically 
evaluated for its significance in the preventive aspects 
of child psychiatry—N. H. Pronko. 

4720. Chance, Erika. (Child Study Center, Inst. 
of the Penna. Hosp., Phila., Pa.) Measuring 
changes in the family of a four-year-old during 
treatment. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of 
early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 117-149.—A method 
is described for measuring changes that occurred in 
the family of a four-year-old during therapy. Re- 
sults showed a gradual adjustment in the family con- 
stellation moving toward a pattern more consistent 
with cultural norms. Advantages of this method and 
methodological and other problems raised during in- 
quiry are discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4721. Hellersberg, Elisabeth F. Child's growth 
in play therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 484— 
502.—Play therapy is discussed from the point of 
view of the various activities which point to various 
developmental needs. Sensory-tactile, exploratory, 
and muscular-motor needs are discussed and motor 
constriction as related to compulsive neurosis de- 
scribed, Two cases are presented, compared, and the 
role of the therapist considered.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 4239, 4668, 4999, 5207, 5208) 
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4722. Cantoni, Louis P. (General Motors Insti- 
tute, Flint, Mich.) High school tests and meas- 
urements as predictors of occupational status. J. 
appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 253-255.— Tests and meas- 
urements collected in 1943 on 97 male high school 
students were correlated with occupational status in 
1953. Included in the measures were high-school 
grade-point average, Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
Test, Stanford Achievement Test, Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitude Test, Minnesota Paper Form Board, and 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. The best single predictor 
was high-school grade-point average. The best bat- 
tery included HSGPA and the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory.—P. Ash. 

4723. Chothia, F. S. (Voc. Guid. Center, Bom- 
bay.) Occupational patterns revealed by the Cen- 
sus reports. J. voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 1955, 2, 
116-117.—Brief comments about certain occupational 
data presented in the 1951 Indian Census Reports. 
Of the total population, 70% belong to agriculture. 
Among the nonagricultural workers, the independent 
workers are the largest group (a breakdown into 10 
sub-groups is presented). The data refute the oft- 
repeated statement "every fourth person (in India) 
is gh insurance agent.”—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4724. Chothia, F. S, & Mehta, Н. P. (Parsi 

anchayat Trust, Bombay.) А brief account of 

the vocational guidance movement in India. J. 
voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 1955, 2, 107-109.—Brief 
presentation of the beginnings of organized vocational 
guidance centers in India, beginning in 1938 at the 
University of Calcutta—W, L. Barnette, Jr. 

_ 4725, Clark, Rosalie. An interdependent rela- 
tionship between occupational therapy and voca- 
tional counseling. Canad. J. occup. Ther., 1954, 21, 
123-132.—A description of the functions of a voca- 
tional counseling department in a rehabilitation center 
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and some of the ways in which occupational therapy 
and vocational counseling can work effectively to- 
gether in the rehabilitation process.—(Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . .. Handicapped.) 


4726. Darley, John G., & Harenah, Theda. Vo- 
cational interest measurement: theory and prac- 
tice. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. xvii, 279 p. $5.00.—A revision and extension 
of Darley’s earlier monograph (see 16: 328), the 
present volume deals with the revised Strong VIB 
for Men. Early chapters deal with a proposed ex- 
ternal-internal job satisfaction dimension and also a 
rigidity-flexibility continuum plus a review of recent 
research with the Strong. Chap. 3 discusses the 
analysis of 1000 male cases from Minnesota Student 
Counseling Bureau files in terms of frequency of pri- 
mary, secondary and reject interest patterns. Pro- 
cedures in SVIB interpretation are discussed, and 
summary presentations of 8 cases given, some of the 
cases involving several Strong retests over many 
years. 117-item bibliography—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4727. Freitas, Eurídice. А orientação profis- 
ional do escolar. (The vocational guidance of the 
student.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(3), 59- 
66.—Emphasis is placed upon the relationship be- 
tween educational guidance and vocational counseling. 
Vocational counseling takes into consideration the 
following points: (1) information regarding educa- 
tional opportunities and job market; (2) occupational 
information; (3) collaboration between administra- 
tors and teachers in order to provide an environment 
favorable to the interests and purposes of vocational 
counseling; (4) communication between the coun- 
selor and the counselee's family with the aim of se- 
curing the collaboration of his family in his voca- 
tional planning; g psychological study of the 
counselee.—E. de C. Florence. 

4728. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Bedrock for vocational guidance. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 170-175.—Research needs 
and objectives in vocational guidance are presented. 
“Vocational guidance research must be related to the 
objectives of vocational guidance.” The need is 
stressed for “research which really assesses the worth 
of vocational guidance.” —M. M. Reece. 

„4729. Hyman, Bernard. The relationship of so- 
cial status and vocational interest. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1354.—Abstract. 

4730. Kharegat, R. M. (Parsi Panchayet Trust, 
Bombay.) Parsi Panchayet Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, 1947-1955. J. voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 
1955, 2, 129-131.—History and description of a pri- 
vate philanthropic Bombay counseling center largely 
dealing with vocational and educational guidance and 
with a client-centered philosophy. The Bureau has 
restandardized several U.S.A. vocational aptitude tests 
(in English for Bombay use) and is now constructing 
tests in the Gujarati language. The Bureau also or- 
ganized group guidance conferences and, in addition, 
publishes the present journal—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4731. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Predictive power of pattern anal- 
ysis and of job scale analysis of the Strong. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 205-206.—Darley's method 
of pattern analysis was applied to the results on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The “. .. cri- 
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terion was the 1953 occupations” of the subjects tested 
in 1939. No improvement in “the accuracy of long- 
term predictions of occupation" was found when com- 
pared with Strong's method. Other possible ad- 
vantages are noted.—M. M. Reece. 

4732. Mehta, Н. P. (Parsi Panchayet Trust, 
Bombay.) Techniques in vocational counseling. 
J. voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 1955, 2, 132-135.—A 
general article describing techniques of client-centered 
vocational counseling (considered as part of a broader 
program of vocational guidance). Techniques (rap- 
port, providing occupational information, interpreting 
test results, etc.) vary in terms of each individual case 
and the particular problem. In the end, “the client 
is led to decide for himself or the decision is jointly 
arrived at by the client and the counselor.”—W. К. 
Barnette, Jr. 

,(4733. Mitra, S. С. (Calcutta U., India.) Voca- 
tional guidance and selection at Calcutta Univer- 
sity. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 127- 
128.—A brief history and summary of work at Cal- 
cutta University, commencing with classes in experi- 
mental psychology in 1916 after Dr. Sengupta returned 
from studies under Münsterberg at Harvard. The 
Applied Psychology Section, established in 1938, be- 
came concerned with researches with psychological 
tests; recent work in test construction and standard- 
ization is outlined (3 examples: Bengali language 
version of Terman-Merrill, Indian version of TAT, 
engineering aptitude test). The Section works with 
various government bureaus as well as with private 
industry both with selection problems and studies 
of employer-employee relations—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4734. Perry, Dallis K. Forced-choice vs. L-I-D 
response items in vocational interest measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 256-262.—A forced choice 
form of an interest inventory was compared with ah 
L-I-D form using the same items, for groups of 
Navy yeomen (clerical workers) and college students. 
Unit-weight and multiple weight keys were developed 
for each inventory to differentiate yeomen from stu- 
dents. The forced-choice keys were superior to the 
L-I-D keys in separating groups in seven of ten 
Comparisons, The average superiority of forced- 
choice keys was a 5.9% decrease in overlapping. 
| There was little difference in validity shrinkage for 
the two kinds of items.—P. Ash. 

4735. Ruthquist, M. (Swedish Mission, Amar- 
wara, М. P.) Vocational guidance counselors. 
Voc, educ. Guid., Bombay, 1955, 2, 110-115.—А gen- 
eral article discussing the work and training require- 
ments of vocational guidance personnel emphasizing 
the casework aspect. The training of vocational 
Counselors in Belgium, France and Switzerland is 
riely summarized—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

4736. Stephenson, Richard M. (Rutgers U. 
- New Brunswick, N. J.) Occupational aspirations 

and plans of 443 ninth graders. J. educ. Res., 1955, 

, 27-35—An anonymous questionnaire was used 
to obtain students’ occupational aspirations, occupa- 
tional plans, educational plans, fathers’ occupations and 
education, Occupational aspirations and plans do not 
Teflect either fathers’ occupations or community needs, 
although plans are somewhat more in line than as- 
Pirations, Those whose fathers have lowest occupa- 
tional status tend to lower their aspirations most in 
indicating occupational plans.—M. Murphy. 
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4737. Storey, John Stuart. The validity of 
counseling variables considered in the advisement 
of disabled veterans entering terminal business 
training. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1019-1020.— 
Abstract. 

4738. Strong, Edward K., Jr. Vocational in- 
terests 18 years after college. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1955. 207 p. $3.75,— 
A follow-up study of 663 Stanford graduates who 
had completed the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
about 18 years previously provided the following 
data: (1) the average score on the appropriate oc- 
cupational scale was 43.6 or B + for this group com- 
pared to 48.9 presumed for new criterion groups; 
(2) 78% of the men with an A rating in a given 
occupation entered it, whereas only 17% with a C 
rating entered it; (3) “... two-thirds of interest 
profiles have good or very good agreement with oc- 
cupations engaged in, and 796 have serious or very 
serious disagreement.” The first four chapters de- 
scribe the design of the study and the general find- 
ings. The remaining 12 discuss a number of impor- 
tant questions in vocational counseling and interest 
measurement.—W. Coleman. 

4739. Super, Donald E. (T. C., Columbia U., 
New York.) Personality integration through vo- 
cational counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
217-226.—A detailed description is given of the 
evaluation and counseling of an individual who had 
emotional and vocational problems. The author as- 
serts this case illustrates the view of the counseling 
psychologist who puts the “. . . emphasis on the edu- 
cational approach, on the constructive, on the posi- 
tive, the rehabilitative” in contrast to the clinical 
psychologist who tends to focus on the client's 
“weaknesses and his pathology."—M. М. Reece. 


(See also abstract 5320) 
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4740. Abramson, Harold A.  Reassociation of 
dreams. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 300-301.— 
The repetitive and the command dream were incor- 
porated as experimental procedures in a hypnotic 
study of a dream previously recorded verbatim. An 
analysis is offered of 3 subsequent reassociations.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4741. Arlow, Jacob A. (Rep.) Sublimation. /. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 515-527.—Hart- 
mann stated that 3 sources of energy available for 
sublimation are neutralized libido, neutralized ag- 
gression, and a noninstinctual neutral energy, heredi- 
tarily available to the ego. Kris felt that maturational 
processes may be affected if neutralization does not 
take place as it should. Rosen believed that for each 
type of sublimation a special set of hypotheses and 
organized ego aggregates are necessary to explain 
the inherent aspects of the specific sublimation ; for 
example, what is it that constitutes the difference be- 
tween what makes a writer, a lecturer, or a singer? 
Bak pointed out that sublimation is closer to the id 
than are fully neutralized ego functions.—D. Prager. 

4742. Basham, Jack, & Jones, Allan. Serving 
the severely disabled: mental illness. Emplmt Sec. 
Rev., 1955, 22(9), 28-31.—Describes the cooperative 
program of the Chillicothe Hospital (Veterans Ad- 
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ministration) and the Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice in behalf of veterans disabled by mental illness.— 
S. L. Warren. 

4743. Biggs, John, Jr. The guilty mind; psy- 
chiatry and the law of homicide. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1955. xii, 236 p. $4.50.—This volume 
about law and psychiatry written for the layman 
and the lawyer who have no technical knowledge of 
psychiatry traces the historical development of law 
and psychiatry from their magico-religious beginnings 
through the Mohammedan law, the Greek and Roman 
systems to the Renaissance, the recognition of the 
mental element in crime and disease, and the effect 
on law of scientific developments. It emphasizes the 
development of the concept of the guilty mind. Cases 
illustrative of divergence between law and psychiatry 
are presented, In conclusion, present trends, crimes 
and punishments, and a prognosis are given. 53 ref- 
erences.—4. J. Sprow. 

4744. Charen, Sol. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D. C.) The awareness of hostile feelings in pa- 
tients by their nurses. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 290.—Brief report. 

4745. Choubey, P. N. А study of childhood 
traits of mental disorders. (A study of pre-neu- 
rotic and pre-psychotic traits of personality.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 
157-163.—"The supreme importance of a follow-up 
study of early indications of mental disorders is now 
recognized and appreciated. If thorough research 
work is carried out in this direction it may help 
to bring about much needed relief to a large part of 
suffering humanity and to human society at large." 
21 references. French and German summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


4746. Deshaies, G., Morlon, C., & Rivaille, C. 
Traitement et pronostic des psychopathies chro- 
niques. (Treatment and prognosis in chronic psy- 
chopathologies.) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 
1(4), 558-604.—The authors attempt to define chro- 
nicity in terms of duration (after 3 years), form of 
pathology, age of the patient, pointing out that 
chronicity is not to be identified with incurability. 
They review the various therapeutic techniques used 
in their experience with 530 chronic patients over a 
period of 5 years, agreeing that in all cases psycho- 
therapy is an essential part of the treatment, 57 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

4747. Doyle, Iracy. Normalidade—neurose—psi- 
cose—psicopatia. (Normalcy—neurosis—psychosis 
—psychopathy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 396- 

15—Normalcy is viewed as a continuum in a scale 
with no absolutes. In developing this concept the 
author utilizes conceptual frameworks provided by 
Saul, Binet, Freud, Sullivan, Strumpf and Thorndike. 
The psychopathic personality is viewed as a special 
form of neurotic character.—G. S. Wieder. 

4748. Eitinger, L. (Oslo U., Norway.) Mili 
psychiatric problems (0 реасейте. D S Amel 
Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 866-877.—The various psy- 
chiatric problems encountered in the Norwegian mili- 
fary service are reviewed. The material shows: (1) 
- . « that only a few of all those who need psychiatric 
assistance are referred to specialists"; (2) “. . . that 
a neurotic disturbance arising during military serv- 
ice does not necessarily lead to a decision of incompe- 
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tence and therefore discharge"; (3) “. . . that it is 
not sufficient only to treat the man in a hospital, 
consequently removed from the conflict-developing 
milieu, without also attempting to modify the milieu,” 
—G. H. Crampton. 


4749. Ekblad, Martin. Induced abortion on 
psychiatric grounds: a follow-up study of 479 
women. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 99, 238 
p—The question of simultaneous sterilization should 
be carefully considered in every case of legal abortion. 
11% felt self-reproach after the abortion. 52 women 
were sterilized at the time of the abortion and 29 
were sterilized shortly thereafter. 86% of those 
sterilized were grateful. Psychically normal women 
can better tolerate the stress of abortion and steriliza- 
tion. 69 references.—D. Prager. 


4750. Framo, James L., & Riffe, Dudley H. 
(U. S. Naval Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) An analysis 
of psychiatric case histories. U. S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1955, 6, 1284-1297—“A random sample of 
200 case history summaries was selected from among 
1,691 patients discharged in 1953, and sociologic and 
medical data were collected. . . . Using certain rele- 
vant factors as criteria, comparisons were made be- 
tween this military patient population and the civilian 
population of the country as a whole."—G. H. Cramp- 
ton. 


4751. Frank, Marjorie H., & Kilpatrick, О. 
Arnold. Volunteers in mental hospitals. New 
York: National Association for Mental Health, 1955. 
16 p. 25¢.—This contribution is divided into two 
parts. Part I, dealing with volunteers in mental hos- 
pitals, was edited by Frank and consists of a review 
of the objectives and scope of volunteer programs in 
mental hospitals. Part 11, by Kilpatrick, deals with 
the experiences of a hospital superintendent in the 
use of volunteers in the hospital program.—M. 4. 
Seidenfeld. 


4752. Freeman, John G. Facilities of the State 
Hospital at Jamestown, North Dakota. J. Lancet, 
1955, 75, 503-506.—As a result of changing attitudes 
of people, voluntary admissions to the State Hospital 
at Jamestown are increasing at a phenomenal rate, 
"making it even more difficult to find time for reor- 
ganizing and improving treatment programs and 
other services and facilities.” The treatment pro- 
grams in the hospital are described.—G. K. Morlan. 


4753. Gonzalez Ch., José Luis. 
cubridos, sintoma y transferencion. (Screen- 
memory, symptom, and transference.) Rev. pst- 
coanál. B. Aires, 1953, 10, 277-307—A psychoanal- 
ytic case history of a young woman. The importance 
of screen-memory to the patient’s mental economics 
is demonstrated.—C. de la Garza. ў 


4754. Hammond, Kenneth R. U. Colorado, 
Boulder.), & O’Kelly, Lawrence I. note on ad- 
justment as achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 171-174.— Since “the degree of abnormality 
of any patient is always ultimately measured with 
reference to some observer” the community person is 
Proposed as a composite observer. The clinical work- 
ers main job is the assessment of the patient's 
achievement of relatively stable reference points and 
the evaluation of the patient's achievement of per- 
sonal and social realities. An experiment is described 
which indicates that psychiatrists practicing in à 
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common institutional setting show a higher agreement 
about the social world among themselves than any of 
the psychiatrists show with their patients. The im- 
plications of considering the concept of adjustment as 
achievement are considered.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


4755. Hollingshead, A. B., & Redlich, F. C. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social mobility and 
mental illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 179— 
185.—That social mobility is related to neurosis and 
schizophrenia, was studied by noting such mobility 
in 25 psychoneurotics and 25 schizophrenics and a 
number of control subjects. Results showed the con- 
trols less mobile than the former and a discrepancy 
between achieved and aspired mobility in the psychi- 
atric patients. Implications of these findings for the 
phenomenology, etiology and treatment of neurosis 
and schizophrenia are discussed. 19 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4756. Klumpner, George H. Army psychiatry in 
Korea following the cease fire agreement. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 260-269.—This is a follow-up 
evaluation of 149 psychiatric patients from the 3rd 
infantry division who were evaluated between Sept. 
1953 and Feb. 1954.—N. H. Pronko. 

4757. Lidz, Theodore. (Yale Univ. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) The 1951 Ithaca conference 
on psychiatry in medical education. J. med. Educ., 
1955, 30, 689-697.—An evaluation is made of the 
outcomes and report of this conference, which aimed 
"to consolidate the philosophy and perspectives of 
psychiatric teaching and to help give direction to 
medical schools striving to organize useful programs." 
The conference appears to have contributed materially 
to the present reorientation of medical education: 
toward renewed humanism in medicine, “а focusing 
upon the patient as a person," especially upon his 
emotional and social problems. Certain changes with 
respect to psychiatric teaching are noted. The con- 
ference failed to provide a syllabus for such teaching, 
or to formulate the basic science aspects of psychi- 
atry; however, these are being published by the 
Amer. Psychiatric Assn. in the reports of subsequent 
committee work.—J. T. Cowles. 

4758. Linn, Louis. The renaissance of “neuro- 
Psychiatry.” Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 390-402.— 
Modern psychiatry and neurology have common roots 
in the past. They went their sepatate ways for years, 
ut are now re-wedded permanently.—D. Prager. 

4759. Lovett Doust, John W. (U. Toronto, 
Can.) The capillary system in patients with psy- 
chiatric disorders; increased “capillary blood pres- 
Sures” in neurosis and psychosis and its relation 
to some correlates of anoxemia. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 137-143.—Measurements 
of capillary pressure (back of hand) made on 67 
control and 100 experimental Ss (numerous diag- 
Dostic groups represented) were found “significantly 
higher in the psychiatric patients" than in the con- 


` trols with measures for organic dements and psy- 


Chotics higher than for the neurotic and psychopathic 
Personality categories. Results are related to physio- 
logical studies on the subject of capillary anoxemia. 
E os E A. Pennington. 
4760. Menninger, Karl A. Perspectives in psy- 
chiatric research. Amer, J. Psychiat, 1955, 112, 
89.— Abstract, 
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4761. Menninger, William C. Brains before 
bricks. Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(3), 1-13.—In an 
address before a joint session of the Ohio Legislature, 
Dr. Menninger makes recommendations for the con- 
version of mental institutions into treatment centers 
where sick people can get well and tells of the 
changes made in the Topeka State Hospital since 
1948.—W. A. Varvel. 


4762. Mikhneva, N. E. Vosstanovlenie naru- 
shennoí uslovnoreflektornoi deiatel’nosti sobaki 
pri dlitel'nom zatemnenii. (Restoration of disturbed 
conditioned-reflex activity in a dog through lengthy 
[stay in] darkness.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(3), 387-395.—All “pathological symptoms" 
characteristic of experimental neurosis in a dog were 
gradually reduced after lengthy stay of the animal 
in darkness—noticeably by the second week, to the 
point of complete disappearance by one month. This 
was accompanied by a concomitant restoration of dis- 
turbed conditioned-reflex activity.—I. D. London. 


4763. Modlin, Herbert C. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) An evaluation of the learning 
process in a psychiatric residency program. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 139-159.—The Menninger 
School of Psychiatry has evaluated residents chiefly 
through qualitative judgments and numerical ratings 
by clinical supervisors. For the last 4 years, residents 
have been further evaluated through comprehensive 
annual written examinations. Correlations between 
examination and ratings have been consistent but low 
(0.2 to 0.3). The chief difference in performance, 
within the framework of dynamic psychiatry, is be- 
tween first year residents and the two upper classes. 
An awakening to the viewpoints of dynamic psy- 
chiatry is evident during the second year, but its 
practical and theoretical principles do not appear to 
be well assimilated until the final year of the program. 
Examinations have so far been used only for checking 
the efficacy of the curriculum and for changing as- 
pects of the teaching —W. A. Varvel. 

4764. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Neue Wege der 
psychiatrisch-neurologischen Forschung auf Grund 
der Arbeiten der Pawlowschen Schule. (New di- 
rections of neuro-psychiatric research on the basis of 
the work by the Pavlov School.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1955, 7, 193-203.—Pavlov’s 
contributions to neurology and psychiatry are re- 
viewed, related to Kraepelin’s nosological investiga- 
tions, and contrasted to Freud’s depth-psychological 
theories. “Increasing irrationalism and mysticism” 
in psychiatry point up the necessity for a strictly sci- 
entific orientation. 21 references.—C. T. Bever. 

4765. Nyssen, R., & Bourdon, J. (Institut de 
Psychiatrie, Brussels, Belgium.) Etude de la fré- 
quence et du degré de l'illusion poids-volume dans 
la démence et l'oligophrénie de l'adulte. (A study 
of the frequency and extent of the size-weight il- 
lusion in adult dementia and amentia.) Acta neurol. 
belg., 1955, 55, 391-398.—426 adults were tested for 
the size-weight illusion, using a series of wooden 
blocks ranging from 500 to 1,100 grammes in weight. 
Results indicate that frequency of the illusion effect is 
similar between the experimental group (senile de- 
mentia and adult amentia) and normal controls. The 
magnitude of the illusion is less with the experimental 
group. English summary.—B. A. Maher. 
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4766. O'Kelly, Lawrence L, & Muckler, Fred- 
erick A. Introduction to psychopathology. (2nd 
ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
xi, 704 p. $6.75.—By comparison with the first edi- 
tion (see 24: 2661), the order of topics between and 
within chapters has been changed and some chapters 
have been shortened, some divided and some com- 
pletely recast. Publications since 1948 have also 
been given consideration where they were believed 
warranted. The 4 parts of the book consider the 
following topics: introduction to basic concepts, the 
problems of disordered behavior, the causes of dis- 
ordered behavior and theories and treatment of dis- 
ordered behavior. 55-page bibliography.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

4767. Overholser, Winfred. The present status 
of the problems of release of patients from mental 
hospitals. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 372-380.— 
Mental hospitals release patients on trial visit status 
unless recovery is complete. There is heavy re- 
sponsibility on hospitals to see to it that the com- 
munity is not exposed to unnecessary risks of violence 
and injury. But at the same time there is a duty to 
restore patients to useful community life. Public 
clamor cannot be allowed to exert an inimical effect 
upon the treatment of patients.—D. Prager. 

4768. Peltz, William L., Steel, Elinor H., Had- 
den, Samuel B., Schwab, Morton L., & Nichols, 
Florence. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) A 
group method of teaching psychiatry to medical 
students. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 270— 
279.—'"'This paper is a report оп a new program as 
an adjunct to the teaching of psychiatry to fourth 
year medical students at the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The program focuses 
on the interaction of feelings among small groups 
of students and may be considered as a combination 
of a group learning experience and group psycho- 
therapy." The goal of the program, which is set 
forth in some detail, is defined as helping group mem- 
bers to understand their psychic functioning and that 
of other group members. Student opinion was as- 
sessed by means of a questionnaire.—H. Н. Strupp. 

4769. Reiss, M. (Bristol Mental Hosp., Eng.) 
Psychoendocrinology. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 683- 
695.—Neuro-endocrine interrelations are reviewed to 
show the present state of the influence of endocrinol- 
ogy on psychiatry and of psychiatry on endocrinology. 
There is a wide field of investigation of minor and 
unclassified endocrine variations of importance in 
mental health. 18 references—W. L, Wilkins. 


4770. Slotkin, J. S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Culture 
and psychopathology. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 269-275.—"In my opinion, the major con- 
tribution of anthropology to symptomatology is the 
opportunity it offers for reducing the ethnocentrism 
of the diagnostician. . . . The fact is that most dis- 
tinctions between the fundamental symptomatological 
concepts in psychiatry have implicit or explicit so- 
cial or cultural reference. . . . It follows that a valid 
diagnosis cannot be based on symptomatology alone, 
but must be derived from a study of the psychody- 
namics of the individual patient in relation to his 
social and cultural milieu. . . . It is obvious that the 
content of a syndrome is influenced by the patient’s 
culture. . .. Finally, the culture influences the indi- 
vidual's perception of a situation. The author's 
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points are illustrated by material drawn from case 
studies. 45 references.—L. №. Zeitlin. 

4771. Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
Chlorpromazine and mental health. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1955. 200 p. $3.00.—The volume 
provides transcripts of reports made by psychiatrists 
at the symposium held in Philadelphia on June 6, 
1955. The sponsor was the Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories. The effects of Thorozine were dis- 
cussed in relation to severe, moderate, and mild 
emotional disorders and with reference to immediate 
and long range time intervals.—L. A. Pennington. 

4772. Solé Sagarra, J. Estudio critico de la 
psiquiatria a través de los principales autores 
germanos. (A critical study of psychiatry through 
the most important German authors.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1955, 18, 91-107.—In this study, the 
work of Kraepelin, Freud, Bleuler, Kretschmer, and 
other German pioneers in psychiatry is reviewed. 
The author shows how Kraepelin’s and Freud’s works 
form the present basis of modern psychiatry and how 
they emphasize the bio-social nature of man. English, 
French, and German summaries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4773. Tompkins, Harvey J. (VA, Washington, 
D. C.) Korean veterans with psychiatric disa- 
bilities, Milit. Med., 1955, 117, 34-39.—The author 
presents a preliminary report of Korean veterans 
with neuropsychiatric disabilities, undergoing Veteran 
Administration treatment. А statistical and clinical 
comparison with WW2 veterans having similar dis- 
abilities suggests that the Korean veteran has bene- 
fited by prevention and treatment programs of mili- 
tary psychiatry.—S. L. Freud. 

4774. Toolan, James M. Female adolescent 
service in a psychiatric hospital. Psychiat. Quart., 
1955, 29, 239-249.—328 consecutive admissions in 
1953 to female adolescent service at Bellevue in NYC. 
146 were white. Most were in the 14-17 age group. 
IQ ranged from defective to superior with 83 in the 
defective category. 2895 were schizophrenic. 17% 
were suicidal 198 were institutionalized. It was 
very difficult to arrange for proper treatment. 18 ref- 
erences.—D, Prager. 

4775. Winokur, George. A conceptual scheme 
for psychiatric syndromes. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1955, 9, 400-406.—Taking conflict as the common de- 
nominator in the production of psychiatric syndromes, 
all disorders are grouped into two separate types. 
The first type is considered a protection against con- 
flict and contains as its integral parts the hysterical- 
hypocondriacal, obsessive-compulsive, and gross de- 
lusional types of behavior. The second {уре is 
considered a result of conflict and contains such be- 
haviors as anxiety, depression, schizophrenia, and 
psychosomatic disorders.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 3810, 4277, 4568, 5297, 5417) 
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4776. Alford, Arthur F. (Ministry of Education, 
London, Eng.) Some of the mental health aspects 
of mental deficiency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 
433-441.—1п England and Wales the Education Act 
of 1944 has stipulated that “only those children who, 
by reason of a mental disability, cannot be educated 
in schools” are considered as being mentally deficient. 
The present paper is concerned with some of the fac- 
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tors that influence the mental welfare of such chil- 
dren. Proper attention to these individuals during 
childhood minimizes their problems in later life. 
The goal is to make these children happy, useful, 
and capable of finding satisfaction from their ca- 
pacities such as they may be. Community acceptance 
will be based upon how successful the community 
is in supplying suitable preparation for the attainment 
of this goal—M. A. Seidenfeld. d 

4777. Astrachan, Myrtle. Group psychotherapy 
with mentally retarded female adolescents and 
adults. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 152-156.— 
Results from the use of group psychotherapy with 31 
female patients are described. The sessions are de- 
scribed in terms of the following: role of the ther- 
apist, kind of communication, number of group inter- 
actions, formalism, content, ratio of patients to ther- 
apist and group composition. The author notes that 
“The most conspicuous change was a reduction in the 
patients’ feelings of isolation, shame and fear. .. . 
The patients used group therapy to explore the sig- 
nificance of their mental retardation. It, therefore, 
seems that discussion group psychotherapy has a 
place among the treatment resources for institution- 
alized mental defectives diagnosed as familial or un- 
differentiated —V. M. Staudt. 

4778. Bair, H. V., & Herold, William. Efficacy 
of chlorpromazine in hyperactive mentally re- 
tarded children. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 363-364.—2-month medical treatment of 10 
“most hyperactive students” at Parsons, Kansas State 
Training School and of 10 matched control Ss indi- 
cated “favorable results” both with reference to be- 
havior change and to improvement in mental function 
as exhibited on repeated psychological examination of 
intelligence—L. A. Pennington. 

4779. Benoit, E. Paul. (Mansfield State Train. 
Sch., Mansfield Depot, Conn.) The play problem 
of retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 41-55.— This paper presented for the parents of 
mentally retarded children explains the play problem 
of retarded children, suggests a solution and indicates 
the important role of the parents in solving the prob- 
lem.—V. M. Staudt. 

4780. Bettag, Otto L., Slight, David; Wenig, 
Philip W., & Sorenson, William H. The aged and 
aging in Illinois. Part II. The mentally deficient. 
[Springfeld, IIL:] Department of Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois, 1955. 44 p.—The institutional men- 
fally deficient population of the State of Illinois is 
described in terms of trends, first admissions, dis- 
charges, deaths, and resident population. The ac- 
Count is presented with graphs.—/. M. Staudt. 

4781. Brown, Spencer F. А note on speech 
Tetardation in mental deficiency. Pediatrics, 1955, 
16, 272-273. — Regression in the early use of words in 

е young child may serve as an additional clue to 
Possible mental retardation in children .—M. C. 
Templin. 

4782. Clarke, A. D. B., & Clarke, A. M. (Manor 
Hosp., Epsom, Eng.) A rehabilitation programme 
or certified mental defectives. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 
954, 14, 4-10.—A program for training high grade 
Mental defectives and reintroducing them into com- 
Munity life is described. Factory employment often 
Seems the most satisfactory type of placement. The 
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workshop in which the defectives are trained main- 
tains the same type of standards which these men will 
have to meet later—hard work with speed stressed, 
punctuality, cleanliness and discipline. Case histories 
of a number of the men returned to the community 
are cited. The outlook for high grade defectives who 
have had the advantage of a well-planned rehabilita- 
tion program is seen as good, particularly in periods 
of full employment—G. E. Copple. 

4783. Cleverdon, Dorothy (Play Schools Ass., 
119 W. 57 St., New York.), & Rosenzweig, Louis 
E. A work-play program for the trainable mental 
deficient. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 56-70.— 
The results of a work-play program with trainable 
mentally deficient children in a parent-sponsored 
school are discussed and a set of conclusions formu- 
lated. Practical information, suggestions and recom- 
mendations are presented at the end of the article— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4784. Davies, S. Wyndham. (Leybourne Grange 
Colony, Kent, Eng.) The work of a mental de- 
ficiency colony. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1954, 13, 116- 
119.—The facilities and range of activities provided 
for the patients of one colony for defectives are de- 
scribed. The need for more nursing personnel and 
for more research is described as urgent—G. E. 
Copple. 

4785. Ewing, John A. i No. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The association of oligophrenia and dys- 
keratoses: a clinical investigation and an inquiry 
into its implications. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 98-114.—In this article the author presents the 
first portion of a 4-section paper on the association 
between oligophrenia and certain skin diseases. Here 
he reviews the literature, "reporting the results of 
some controlled clinical investigations and discussing 
the implications of these findings." 75 references.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4786. Forssman, Hans. Is hereditary diabetes 
insipidus of nephrogenic type associated with 
mental deficiency? Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 
577-588.—Seven out of twelve male patients were 
mentally defective. The mental deficiency is probably 
secondary to the dehydration occurring in infancy in 
these cases.—D. Prager. 

4787. Fried, Antoinette. Report of four years 
of work at the Guidance Clinic for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Essex County, N. J. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 60, 83-89.— The functional set-up of this clinic 
is described and the results for 220 cases are reported. 
Educational and guidance needs are discussed, in- 
cluding guidance for parents and professionals. 
Recommendations are also made.—V. M. Staudt. 

4788. Friedman, Abraham. Mongolism in twins. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 90, 43-50.—Literature on 
mongolism is reviewed and 3 cases are reported.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

4789. Gibb, J. W. G., & MacMahon, J. F. 
Arrested mental development induced by lead- 
poisoning. Brit. med. J., 1955, No. 4909, 320-323.— 
A case of arrested mental development caused by lead- 
poisoning has been described and its implications and 
those of other cases in the literature have been dis- 
cussed with particular reference to plumbism, pica, 
and the need for appropriate screening and follow-up 
of cases presenting symptoms suggestive of plumbism. 
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The case history illustrates the importance of early 
and adequate diagnosis if mental retardation is to be 
prevented.— ( Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handi- 
capped.) 

4790. Illingworth, R. S. [Г Sheffield, Eng.) 
Mental retardation in the infant and pré-school 
child; diagnosis and treatment. Brit. med. J., 1955, 
2, 1-7.—Discusses the four essential stages in diag- 
nosis—the developmental history, family and environ- 
mental history, the examination, and interpretation of 
the findings. Advice is given to the doctor on break- 
ing the news of the child's retardation to the parents, 
advice to give parents for management of the child, 
the value of special treatment and the question of 
institutional care. 32 references.—( Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


4791. Keller, James E. (Wayne County Training 
Sch., Northville, Mich.) The use of a Bender 
Gestalt maturation level scoring system with men- 
tally handicapped children. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1955, 25, 563-573.—A method of scoring B-G 
protocols to assess “the maturation level of the child 
in the visual motor gestalt function” is described. 
The scale of 114 items seems to be an adequate tool 
when used with a population of institutionalized 
mentally retarded boys. It is also suggested that the 
B-G total score is sufficiently related to classroom 
achievement to be of value as a performance test 
of mental development. Discussion by Winifred 
Ingram.—R. E. Perl. 


4792. Keller, James E. (Wayne County Train. 
Sch., Northville, Mich.), & Downs, Walter M. "The 
use of insightful learning to promote self-suf- 
ficiency in a woodwork shop for mentally handi- 
capped boys. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 77-82. 
—Twelve subjects ranging in age from 12 years, 11 
months to 13 years, 11 months in Binet 1.О. from 71 
to 83 were given special shop training during one 
three-month school term. Herein are described the 
teaching methods employed in an effort to develop in- 
sight into shop tasks so as to make the boys fairly 
independent in their tasks.—V. M. Staudt. 


4793. Kerwood, L. A., Lang-Brown, H., & Pen- 
rose, L. S. The interpupillary distance in mentally 
defective patients. Hum. Biol., 1954, 26, 313-323. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2844.) 


4794. Krishef, Curtis H., & Hall, Manford A. 
Employment of the mentally retarded in Hennepin 
County, Minnesota. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 182-189.—Several phases concerning the employ- 
ment of the mentally retarded in Hennepin County 
are analyzed. Data are presented on earnings of the 


retarded, reasons for leaving employment and thi 
like—V. M. Staudt. REEL o Um E 


4795. Lombard, J. P., Gilbert, J. G., & Donofrio. 
A.F. The effects of glutamic acid upon the intel- 
ligence, social maturity and adjustment of a group 
of mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 60, 122-132.—In order to study the 
effects of glutamic acid on intelligence, social maturity 
and adjustment of high grade mentally retarded chil- 
dren in a small institution, a group of 28 children was 
matched with a group of 25 for age, sex and IQ. 
For 7 months glutamicol was administered to the 
former group and a placebo to the latter. Before and 
immediately following treatment both groups took 
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the Stanford-Binet (L), Arthur Performance Scale 
(IL) and Vineland Social Maturity. Records were 
kept of any observed changes or lack of change in 
status. The authors found no more improvement for 
the glutamicol than for the placebo group in areas in- 
vestigated. 29 references—V. M. Staudt. 


4796. McCulloch, Thomas L., Reswick, Joseph, 
& Roy, Irving. Studies of word learning in men- 
tal defectives. I. Effects of mental level and age. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 133-139.—The fol- 
lowing results are reported as a result of a survey 
made of the performances of mentally defective indi- 
viduals on a task of learning word lists presented on 
a tape recorder: “(1) A group with mean MA of 
9 years excelled a group with mean MA of 6 years 
on Total scores, initial scores or Grasp, and repetitive 
learning or gain, but not reliably on a ratio of Grasp 
to Gain. (2) When two groups with the same mean 
MA, and with mean CA of 16 years and 48 years, 
respectively, were compared, it was found that they 
were equal in Grasp and that the Young group ex- 
celled the Old group in Gain, but did not reliably 
excel it in Total scores or in ratio of Grasp to Gain.” 
—VF. M. Staudt. 

4797. McCulloch, Thomas J., Reswick, Joseph, 
& Weissmann, Serena. Studies of word learning 
in mental defectives. II. Relation to scores on 
digit repetition, the Stanford-Binet, M, and the 
WISC Verbal Scale. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 140-143.—100 defectives having a normal dis- 
tribution in mental age with a mean of 8.4 years and 
S.D. of 1.4 years were studied. Correlations were 
obtained for these individuals "between three meas- 
ures of a Word Learning test and three other meas- 
ures: a Digit Repetition test, the Stanford-Binet, M, 
and the WISC Verbal Scale. The resulting correla- 
tions, which were generally rather low, showed trends 
in support of the hypothesis that of the learning meas- 
ures Grasp would correlate more highly than Gain 
with the three other measures. The hypothesis that 
Grasp would correlate especially highly with Digit 
Repetition was not supported.” —V. M. Staudt. 


4798. McLachlan, D. Gilmour. Emotional as- 
pects of the backward child. N. Zealand med. J, 
1954, 53, 480-486.—A comprehensive article that dis- 
cusses the factors that create emotional disturbances, 
and the principles that should be observed by parents 
and others in their association with the child. The 
author considers primarily the child who is but mod- 
erately retarded.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... + 
Handicapped.) 

4799. Nissen, Gerhardt. Über Auswirkungen 
von Milieuscháden auf schwachsinnige Kinder. 
(Effects of environmental deficits on mentally de- 
fective children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 123- 
132—Favorable educational surroundings resulted 
in rapid abatement of a great proportion of disturb- 
ances; developmental progress was impressive, due to 
the removal of inhibiting and retarding influences. 
Broken homes, inadequate home placement and poor 
educational methods are assigned responsibility for 
disturbances in mentally defective children. Inpa- 
tient observation is essential to determine the degree 
of mental deficit. English, French, and Spanish sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4800. Ringelheim, Daniel (Lincoln State Sch.» 
Ill), & Polatsek, Irwin. Group therapy with а 
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male defective group: a preliminary study. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 157-162.—The results of a 
pilot study on the use of group therapy with a male 
defective group are presented. The observational data 
obtained from the therapy sessions are discussed.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4801. Vail, David J. (Rosewood, Owings Mills, 
Md.) An unsuccessful experiment in group 
therapy. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 144-151.— 
Ап unsuccessful experiment in group therapy with in- 
stitutionalized adolescent mentally defective boys is 
described. “The meaning and dynamics of the proc- 
ess of therapeutic failure" are treated. The prin- 
cipal technical weakness of therapy in this instance 
appears to have been in insufficient divergence from 
standard, classical non-directive techniques. This 
concerned specifically insufficient control by the thera- 
pist of the group membership and composition, and 
inadequate attention to oral needs of the patients.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

4802. Warkany, Josef, & Selkirk, Theodore K. 
Discordant monozygotic twins. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child. 1955, 89, 144—148.—In опе of monozygotic 
twins, hypothyroidism "resulted in retarded growth 
and development. The twin sister remained unaf- 
fected and showed excellent mental development and 
normal growth."—G. K. Morlan. 

4803. Yannet, Herman.  (Southbury Training 
Sch., Conn.) The community management of the 
mentally retarded. J. La. State med. Soc., 1955, 
107, .291-295.—Points out the major difficulties in 
meeting the responsibilities involved in the manage- 
ment of mentally retarded children, the various de- 
grees of mental retardation encountered (each posing 
its own problems), what should constitute а coordi- 
nated program of training and medical care, and 
Some of the problems confronting the parents and 
families of the mentally retarded child.—( Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . .. Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 4765, 5106, 5197, 5199, 5202) 
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4804. Angelino, Henry, & Shedd, Charles L. A 
Note on berdache. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 121— 
125.—Despite the fact that berdaches or transvestites 
have been known to exist among the American In- 
dians for many years no synthesis of the materials 
has been made. The authors suggest that berdache 
be characterized as an individual of a definite physio- 
logical sex who assumes the role and status of the 
Opposite sex, and who is viewed by the community as 
such. Transvestism is assumed as a part of the role 
Structure taken by the individual. It is not, however, 
Interchangeable with berdache, for more is implied 
im role and status than an occasional or even perma- 
nent cross-dressing. While a berdache is a trans- 
Vestite, a transvestite is not necessarily a berdache.— 

. Angelino. 

4805. Bayer, Leona M. Potential infertility in 
young women; medical alertness vs. patient anx- 
pr Fertility & Sterility., 1954, 5, 461-467.— (See 

tol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(6), abs. 13712.) 

4806. Becker, Howard S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
1 95 чапа use and social control Уос. Probl, 

55, 3, 35-44.—The use of marihuana generally 
Passes through three developmental stages: (1) the 
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beginning stage in which marihuana is smoked for 
the first time: (2) the occasional stage, in which use 
is sporadic and dependent on chance factors; and (3) 
the regular stage in which marihuana becomes a part 
of the daily routine. 50 intensive interviews with 
marihuana users provided the author with insights 
into the effects of social control on these various 
stages of marihuana use. Availability of marihuana, 
the proximity and power of informal and formal social 
controls, and the affiliation of the potential user with 
marihuana subcultural groups all relate to the level 
to which an individual advances through the stages 
described.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4807. Bennett, A. E. Prevention of suicide. 
Calif. Med., 1954, 81, 396-401.—(See Biol. Abstr., 
Sect. B, 1955, 29(7), abs. 16295.) 

4808. Bhaskaran, К. (Allan Mem. Hosp., 1025 
Pine Ave., West, Montreal, Can.) Some somatiza- 
tion patterns in reactive depression. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 444—451.—1t is assumed that there 
are some identifiable patterns in somatization reac- 
tions in non-psychotic reactive depressions. Some 
recognized psychodynamic factors of basic importance 
in depressive reactions and associated physiological 
responses are suggested as the main determinants of 
these patterns. 10 illustrative cases. 28 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4809. Brown, Paul R. (Westchester County Peni- 
tentiary, East View, М. Y.) The problem drinker 
and the jail. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 474— 
483.—Four-fifths of all men sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary go there because of the effects of excessive 
indulgence in alcohol; 28% were drinking at the 
time of offense or immediately prior; 51% were 
drunk when arrested. Management problems are 
many. About half of these men can function with 
adequacy only under close supervision. Indefinite 
commitment to a farm type institution is recom- 
mended.—JW. L. Wilkins. 

4810. Calvin, Allen D., Koons, Paul B, Jr. 
Bingham, Joseph L., & Fink, Howard Н. (Michi- 
gan State U., E. Lansing.) А further investigation 
of the relationship between manifest anxiety and 
intelligence. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 280-282. 
—'"'Two groups of college students were given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test and the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale. Group А was composed of 36 stu- 
dents in an undergraduate psychology class. Group 
B was made up of 15 students with lower IQ scores 
who were having academic difficulty. Significant 
negative correlations between 4-scale scores and 
several Wechsler subtests were reported for Group A, 
and when Group B was combined with Group A the 
A-scale scores of the combined groups showed a sig- 
nificant negative correlation with Total IQ, Verbal 
IQ and a large number of subtests.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

4811. Caprio, Frank S. Variations in sexual be- 
havior; a psychodynamic study of deviations in 
various expressions of sexual behavior. New 
York: Citadel Press, 1955. xxxi, 344 p. $5.00— 
The two main kinds of sexuality are (1) coitus and 
(2) masturbatory practices; each of these may be 
“normal” or “neurotic.” On the basis of this classi- 
fication, homosexuality “is nothing more than a form 
of mutual masturbation.” “. . . the quality and quan- 
tity plus the kind of management we exercise in con- 
nection with this hunger for . . . sex . . . determines 
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whether we are normal or neurotic . . . the individual 
who prefers types of sexual gratification tending to 
engender serious complications is . . . neurotic.” 
Masturbation, homosexuality, incest, miscellaneous 
sexual variations, and socio-legal and therapeutic 
management of sexual problems are discussed and 
illustrated with numerous case histories. 181-item 
bibliography.—H. D. Arbitman. 

4812. Davids, Anthony. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Relations among several objective meas- 
ures of anxiety under different conditions of mo- 
tivation. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 275-279.— 
“The Taylor Anxiety Scale measures essentially the 
same variable or trait as that measured by several 
other available instruments," the Psycho-somatic In- 
ventory, and anxiety self-rating scale. 23 references. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 


4813. Evans, John T. Case report of an amateur 
artist. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 480-485.—The 
case of a seaman hospitalized following a suicidal 
attempt is described and four of his drawings are re- 
produced and analyzed in terms of their underlying 
psychodynamics.—N. H. Pronko. 


4814. Feigen, George А., & Alles, Gordon A. 
Physiological concomitants of mescaline intoxica- 
tion. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 167-178.— 
7 normal male subjects received varying doses of 
mescaline, with 3 not receiving the highest dose. 
Changes in amplitude of knee-jerk, mydriasis, color 
vision, postural reflexes, and intellect, are presented. 
10 references.—S. Kavruck. 


4815. Flescher, Joachim. А dualistic viewpoint 
on anxiety. J. Amer. psychoanal, Ass., 1955, 3, 415— 
446.—Anxiety appears as a substitute for aggressive 
action provoked by the dangerous situation. "The 
energies of the nonmaterialized aggressive action 
against the frustrating or threatening object in the 
deprivational situation are used by the ego for re- 
pression. The anxiety that is manifested after repres- 
sion is a sign that the deprivational situation still 
exists, and that the original instinctual drives and the 
various types of aggressive responses to frustration 
-..are trying to force their way into consciousness 
and thus into the sphere of motor execution.” Anx- 
iety is a summation of unreleased aggressive energies. 
Aggression is related to frustration of drives of every 
nature, 21 references.—D. Prager. 


4816. Franco, S. Charles. (Consolidated Edison 
Co, N. Y.) Problem drinking and industry. 
Amer. Mgmt. Ass., Personn. Ser., 1955, No. 163, a 
26.—The program of Consolidated Edison in dealing 
with the problem of alcoholism is presented. Recog- 
nizing the alcoholic, procedures used in dealing with 
the problem, preventive measures, and evaluation of 
results of the program over a 7-year period are among 
points discussed.—T. R. Lindbom. 

4817. Free, James Lamb. Just one more. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1955, viii, 211 p. $3.50.— 
Addressed to the relatives of the chronic alcoholic, the 
book describes the situation of the drinker including 
his search for а magic control. Chapters cover the 
role of the clergyman, the psychiatrist, the lay thera- 
pist, the clinic, and the hospital, and policies and 
expenses of such are reviewed in terms of practical 
advice—W. L. Wilkins. 
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4818. Fried, Edrita. Ego functions and tech- 
niques of ego strengthening. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1955, 9, 407-429.—General forms of ego impairment, 
as well as the impairment of specific ego functions, 
as a result of parental overprotection or rejection are 
discussed. Specific functions covered include: amount 
of thinking engaged in, the use of cause-effect con- 
nections, anticipatory thinking, time perspective, self- 
image, and self-awareness. A discussion by Richard 
Sterba is included.—L. N. Solomon. 

4819. Garst, Josephine B., & Stobin, Eleanore 
K. Trends in the 17-ketosteroid excretion of male 
sex offenders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 125-130.— Biochemical urinalysis using 15 
control and 49 experimental Ss indicated, by statis- 
tical analysis, significantly lower 24 hour median 
scores for the "non-aggressive" sex offender group 
than for the controls. The same was also found for 
this group when day versus night studies were made. 
Results are discussed in relation to hormonal and 
stress concepts.—L. A. Pennington. 

4820. Gelinier-Ortigues, Marie-Cécile. (Médecin 
des Hópitaux de Paris, France.), & Aubry, Jenny. 
Maternal deprivation, psychogenic deafness and 
pseudo-retardation. In Caplan, G., Emotional prob- 
lems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 231-247.— 
This is a study of Paul, an abandoned child and one 
of a series of investigations of the lack of maternal 
care on the development and personality of young 
children. Discussion.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4821. Gerard, Donald L., & Kornetsky, Conan. 
Adolescent opiate addiction: a study of control 
and addict subjects. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 
457-486.—Addicts exceeded controls in personality 
malfunction to a statistically significant and clinically 
impressive extent. In the young addict's family back- 
ground are found denial of limitations, wish-fulfilling 
distortions of reality, and an orientation toward status 
goals rather than toward goals of satisfaction and 
security. Specific personality or environmental fac- 
tors do not produce addiction. 23 references.—D. 
Prager. 

4822. Goldin, Samson. (Runwell Hosp., Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.)  Lilliputian hallucinations. 
Eight illustrative case histories. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 
101, 569-576.—The rare type of hallucination can be 
categorized into arteriosclerotic, toxic and epilepto- 
genic groups, but there is always present a paranoid 
personality structure—W. L. Wilkins. 

4823. Hahn, Milton E., & Atkinson, Byron Н. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) The sexually deviate 
student. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 82, 85-87.— Sexual 
deviates on a large state university campus pose many 
legal, social and medical problems. What policies 
and procedures can be developed which will protect 
the individual and at the same time provide desirable 
administrative flexibility? The procedures developed 
at U.C.L.A. are summarized—E. M. Bower. 

4824. Hall, Julia C. (Teachers Coll, Columbia 
U., New York.) Some conditions of anxiety ex- 
tinction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 126-132. 
—Four procedures for extinguishing anxiety were 
tested with rats as Ss. The results support the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 1. Remaining away from an 
anxiety-eliciting situation for a short period of time 
does not bring about extinction of anxiety; 2. The 
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Pavlovian extinction operation does weaken the 
strength of conditioned anxiety; 3. The anxiety ex- 
tinction process is accelerated by the pairing, during 
the extinction operation, of the anxiety-producing 
stimulus with a positive reinforcer (a cage mate 
stimulus animal); and tentatively, 4. An additional 
emotionalizing operation (blocking of escape) that is 
concurrent with the extinction operation will impede 
the extinction process.—L. N. Solomon. 

4825. Harris, Daniel H., Firestone, Richard W., 
& Wagner, Carl M. (Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, Calif.) Brief psychotherapy and en- 
uresis. J. consult. Psychol. 1955, 19, 246.—Brief 
report. 

4826. Heilbrunn, Gert. The basic fear. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 447-466.—Anxiety 
preparedness in the newborn is the result of his 
inherited fear of cannibalistic annihilation. The 
cathexis of the ever-existing threat of passive canni- 
balistic incorporation is defensively shifted to the 
castration complex, which assumes the character of 
“exuvial sacrifice." 46 references.—D. Prager. 

4827. Henderson, David. The classification and 
treatment of psychopathic states. Brit. J. Delin- 
quency, 1955, 6, 5-14.—Historical review of the con- 
cept is given and followed by Henderson’s threefold 
classification (aggressive, inadequate, creative). 
British approaches to treatment are discussed with 
emphasis upon (1) eugenics and (2) psychiatric 
clinics for children —L, A. Pennington. 

4828. Hoff, Н. Zur Kritik des Begriffes der 
Managerkrankheit. (A criticism of the concept of 
"manager disease.”) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 97-106.—This “disease” re- 
sults from an interaction of genetic factors, organ 
deficiency, and habits of life. It derives from an 
inner necessity, a special psychological structure. 
Exhortations to “relax” are useless. Thorough psy- 
chotherapy is required to alter basic psychological 
Structure. English and French summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

4829. Holmberg, Gunnar, & Mårtens, Sten. 
(Beckomberga Hosp., Bromma, Sweden.) Electro- 
encephalographic changes in man correlated with 
blood alcohol concentration and some other con- 
ditions following standardized ingestion of al- 
cohol. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 411—424.— 
Ten alcoholics were compared with 10 attendants 
with no significant differences in blood alcohol curves 
or shift in EEG frequency. But maximum EEG 
changes coincided with maximum blood alcohol con- 
centration in patients and remained 45 minutes after 
maximum blood concentration in the attendants. 

taxia produced in patients. was less than in at- 
tehdants—W. L. Wilkins. 

4830. Hussain, Karamat. (Government Coll., 

ahore, Pakistan.) Case history of a difficult child 
—a girl whose parents wanted a boy. Proc. 4th 
Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. III, 113.— 
Abstract. 

4831. Jaeger, Jacob O. S. Mechanisms in de- 
Pression. Amer, J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 441-451.— 

The intent of this paper was to review some of the 
ynamics of the symptom complex of depression. 

е cases are cited from this limited viewpoint. The 
Personality components of excessive narcissistic 
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cathexis of the ego are mentioned. The interplay of 
ambivalence, unconscious repressed drives, guilt feel- 
ings and the ego-superego conflict is exposed. The 
defensive mechanism of regression to earlier levels of 
integration is the end result of depression."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


4832. Klein, Melanie. El complejo de edipo a la 
luz de las ansiedades tempranas. (The oedipus 
complex in the light of early anxieties.) Rev. Psi- 
coanal, B. Aires, 1953, 10, 439-496.—(See 20: 1077.) 


4833. Ladwig, Harold A. (Creighton U., Omaha, 
Neb.) Ап electroencephalographic study of 
Doriden. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
351-355. Experimental study of this non-barbiturate 
sedative showed changes in brain wave patterns 
which accordingly prevented it from being con- 
sidered “the ideal sedative” in psychiatric subjects.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4834. Langford, William S. (Babies Hosp., New 
York, М. Y.) Disturbance in mother-infant re- 
lationship leading to apathy, extra nutritional suck- 
ing and hair ball. In Caplan, G., Emotional prob- 
lems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 57-76.—The 
dramatic change in an unresponsive, withdrawn and 
retarded 17-month old child is described under a 
T.L.C. regime administered in the hospital. Follow- 
up data obtained over a six-year period are included. 
Discussion.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4835. Lapitskii, A. I. Ob ul’traparadoksal’noi 
faze kak osnove nekotorykh psikhopatologiches- 
kikh iavlenii u psikhicheskikh bolnykh. (On the 
ultraparadoxal phase as the basis of 'several psy- 
chopathological phenomena in psychopaths.) Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(4), 512-515.—In 
many psychopaths one can discern, on the basis of 
their strange talk and thinking, the ultraparadoxal 
phase in the dynamics of cortical activity. The “tend- 
ency toward ultraparadoxal relations in cortical dy- 
namics” can be noticed also: in certain instances of 
depersonalization.—I. D. London. 


4836. Lerner, Arthur. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Jail.  Self-evaluation in group counseling 
with male alcoholic inmates. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 286-298.—Describes and evaluates 
“teaching-counseling” sessions with male alcoholics 
in a city jail. Summaries of four sessions are given, 
and questionnaire results are discussed. A large ma- 
jority of the respondents indicated the importance of 
listening to the experiences of other alcoholics; they 
also felt that the group should comprise 20-25 mem- 
bers. A diminution of hostility and greater par- 
ticipation were observed as a result of the sessions.— 


Н. Н. Strupp. 


4837. Lindemann, Erich; Vaughan, Warren Т., 
Jr, & McGinnis, Manon. (Harvard Sch. of Pub. 
Health, Boston, Mass.) Preventive intervention in 
a four-year-old child whose father committed sui- 
cide. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early 
childhood, (see 30: 4718), 5-30.—A clinical case is 
presented to show how screening procedures can be 
utilized to ascertain hazardous life situations at criti- 
cal points of the life cycle and to apply preventive 
measures to the ensuing reaction of one or more 
members of the family concerned that might otherwise 
become emotional casualties, Discussion.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 
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Sidney. Social activity in 


4838. Lirtzman, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 


anxiety extinction. 
1441-1442.—Abstract. 


4839. McLean, Alan; Monroe, Jack; Yolles, 
Stanley; Hill, Harris, & Storrow, H. Alan. (U. S. 
Publ. Hlth Serv Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Accepta- 
bility for psychotherapy in institutionalized nar- 
cotic addicts. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 356-362.—To try to develop a screening 
procedure for selecting patients for psychotherapy a 
social service questionnaire, social worker interview, 
psychological tests, psychiatric judgments, and a 3- 
session “trial” in therapy were applied to 100 addicts, 
Results indicated that “social service interviews and 
psychological test methods can select a sample from 
a larger population which is very similar to that 
which psychiatrists, after a brief trial, consider to be 
acceptable for psychotherapy."—L. A. Pennington. 


4840. Marconi, Juan; Varela, Anibal; Rosen- 
blat, Enrique; Solari, Guido; Marchesse, Ines; 
Alvarado, Rolando, & Enriquez, Walter. (U. 
Chile, Santiago.) A survey on the prevalence of 
alcoholism among the adult population of a sub- 
urb of Santiago. Quart. J. Siud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 
438-446.—Male-female ratio for alcoholism was 13.2 
and for drunkenness of any frequency was 12.5; 
28.3% of the men and 0.5% of the women were classi- 
fied as periodic excessive drinkers; 8.3% of the men 
and 0.6% of women over age 15 were classified as 
alcoholics —W. L. Wilkins. 


4841. Mardones R., Jorge; Segovia-Riquelme, 
Natividad; Hederra D., Arturo, & Alcaino G., 
Francisco. (U. Chile, Santiago.) Effect of some 
self-selection conditions on the voluntary alcohol 
intake of rats. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 
425-437.—A ppetite for alcohol observed in rats can 
be altered by offering them a third choice of sugar 
solutions, suggesting that the observed preference is 
not actually a craving, and that implications for hu- 
man alcoholism should be made most cautiously.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


4842. Martimor, E. Nicolas-Charles, P. & 
Dereux, J. Délires amphétaminiques. Considéra- 
tions physiopathologiques et médico-légales. (De- 
lirious states induced by  benzedrine addiction. 
Physiopathological and medicolegal considerations.) 
Ann, méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 1(3), 353-368.— 
The authors, noting the increase of benzedrine ad- 
diction, give the detailed case of a physician arrested 
during a psychotic episode caused by repeated heavy 
intravenous dosage of a benzedrine derivative (maxi- 
ton). While describing the severity of the symptoms 
resembling an acute paranoid break, the authors ob- 
served the relative ease of the withdrawal process 
and the rapid return to the pre-psychotic personality 
picture of the patient. The most striking aspect of 
the addiction seems to be an exaggeration of the pre- 
morbid personality with the grave danger of pre- 
cipitating incipient psychotic tendencies.—M. D. 
Stein. 

. 4843. Martin, Barclay. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) Galvanic skin conductance as a function 
of successive interviews. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 
91-94.—20 Ss who scored high on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale were seen for 5 successive sessions. 10 Ss 
experienced a free association period followed by a 
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discussion of their associations; and the other tem, - 
the control group, experienced a free association — 
period followed by listening to their own associations — 
played back to them. Measures of galvanic skin 
conductance were obtained during all sessions. For 
the free association periods there was a significant - 
tendency for the average skin conductance to decrease | 
as a function of successive sessions for both groups. 
Average skin conductance during an initial relaxation 
period did not change as a function of successive - 
sessions, but was less than the skin conductance dur- | 
ing free association for all sessions.—L. B. Heathers, а 


4844. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, Eng.), & Davies, L. S. Electrical treat- 
ment of anxiety states. J. ment. Sci. 1955, 101, 
577-592.—Fifty patients and 50 controls were treated 
by subconvulsive electrostimulation and results as- 7 
sessed by improvement, by Porteus Maze and other — 
tests and by Funkenstein’s test of autonomic reac- 
tivity. Both groups showed about the same amount 
of improvement. 21 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

4845, Moss, Leonard M. Prognosis of the 
suicidal patient. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 
1955, 74, 336-337.—Abstract and discussion. 


4846. Oldham, A. J. (Cane Hill Hosp., Coulsdon, 
Surrey, Eng.) "The effect of isoniazid on depres- 
sive states. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 564-568.— 
Judged from results with 33 patients, no results need | 
be expected—W. L. Wilkins. 


4847. Osmond, Humphrey. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Sask., Can.) Ololiuqui: the ancient 
Aztec narcotic. Remarks on the effects of Rivea 
Corymbosa (ololiuqui). J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, _ 
526-537.—Four personal experiments with the sub- - 
stance are reported with implications for research and 
possible use. 23 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


4848. Overzier, Claus. Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
des männlichen Transvestitismus. (Contribution 
to the knowledge of male transvestitism.) Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 152-168—An endo- 
crinologist gives excerpts from personal statements 
by 17 male transvestites who sought his help, many 
for an operation that would make their body more 
“female.” All appeared sexually inhibited and were, 
for the most part, not homosexual, neither in apparent 
inclination nor behavior, though they often attracted 
homosexual men. The author is opposed to the grant- 
ing of such persons’ wishes for operative changes it 
their bodies, holding that, in the long run, neither the. 
patient nor society is benefitted. From his physical 
examinations he found no evidence for the "latent | 
hermaphroditism" nor for the endocrine dysfunctions 
B which most of his transvestites believed.—E. W. 

ng. 

4849. Pavenstedt, Eleanor. (The James Jackson и 
Putnam Children’s Center, Boston, Mass.) History и 
of a child with an atypical development, and some — 
vicissitudes of his treatment. In Caplan, G., Emo- _ 
tional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 
379-405.—The history of а 4-year-old boy with un- 
usual development and his treatment complicated by 
his mother’s own personality difficulties is chronicle 
Follow-up notes on the case and a theoretical dis 
cussion are included.—N. Н. Pronko. | 


4850. Peters, George. (Philadelphia General 
Hosp., Pa.) Color blindness and emotional 
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organization. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 367-372. 
—“A group of 100 male inpatients of the Alcoholism 
Study Unit of the Philadelphia General Hospital were 
examined with the new Dvorine color perception 
test.” “. . . those alcoholics with anomalous color 
perception showed a disproportionate representation 
of schizoid personalities, brain syndromes, and patho- 
logical reactions to alcohol.” This finding “... 
might indicate that color blindness is more intimately 
related to emotional and cortical integrative factors 
than previously supposed.” However, the sample is 
small and atypical, so that further research is neces- 
sary.—T. Shipley. 

4851. Portella Nunes, E. Angustia e psicopa- 
tologia. (Anxiety and psychopathology.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 363-386.—The theories of Kierke- 
gaard and Heidegger involving the role of anxiety in 
psychopathology are discussed. These are related to 
psychoanalytic contributions regarding anxiety in 
neurotic conflict. Goldstein's conceptual framework 
is also discussed. English and French summaries. 
24 references.—G. S. Wieder. 

4852. Rado, Sandor. Evolutionary basis of sex- 
ual adaptation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 389- 
396.—An attempt is made "to trace the healthy, im- 
paired and deficient forms of sexual adaptation to 
their biological and cultural origins, and to arrive 
at a unified evolutionary framework of meaning."— 
N. H. Pronko. 

4853. Rangell, Leo. On the psychoanalytic 
theory of anxiety: a statement of a unitary theory. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 389-414.—“. . . 
anxiety in the human is the resultant of internal 
tension and discharge phenomena, instinctive and/or 
instinctual, filtering thru ego faculties of perception, 
judgment, anticipation, and response.” The ego’s 
estimate of danger automatically lights up the anxiety 
which is then taken as a signal and responded to ac- 
cordingly. “Damming up of instinctual energy is 
an economic-dynamic condition of unpleasure, and 
anxiety a specific reaction to the danger which this 
(or any other condition of danger) entails.” 51 ref- 
erences.—D, Prager. 

4854. Rasmussen, E. Wulff. Experimental ho- 
mosexual behavior in male albino rats. Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 303-334.—If male rats attempting 
copulation with females are shocked electrically, will 
they attempt copulation with an introduced male? 
When the inhibition has once been firmly established 
in animals with strong sex drive, they will engage 
more actively in homosexual behavior than animals 
with a low sex drive. The strength of the drive de- 
pends on genetic factors. But in man, homosexual 
behavior seems to result from the interaction of at 
least two of several factors: strength, inhibitions, lack 
of opportunity, hormonal imbalance. 21 references — 
С. Rubin-Rabson. 

4855. Rees, T. P., & Glatt, M. M. (Warlingham 
Park Hosp. Surrey, Eng.) The mental hospital 
and the alcoholic. Ment. Hith, Lond., 1954, 14, 11— 
14—Some alcoholics can be successfully treated in 
out-patient clinics but the mental hospital is for many 
the best place to begin the recovery process. Ad- 
mission to a mental hospital often represents “the 
rock-bottom stage.” Reaching this stage often leads 
the patient to acknowledge his helplessness to control 

is drinking much earlier than he otherwise would 
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have. Then whether he joins AA or is seen in 
therapy, the process begins earlier. In order to 
avoid pseudo-recovery and too rapid discharge from 
the institution, patients should be urged to agree to 
stay as long as the hospital staff thinks desirable.— 
С. E. Copple. 

4856. Rocheblave-Spenle, A.-M.  Róles masu- 
lins et róles féminins dans les états intersexuels. 
(Masculine and feminine roles in intersexuality.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 2, 281-312.—(44 references.) 

4857. Rosenfeld, Jona Michael, & Brandt, Mar- 
garet. (Lasker Ment. Hygiene & Child Guidance 
Center of Hadassah, Jerusalem, Israel.) A mother 
whose child would not eat: psychiatric casework 
in a well-baby clinic. In Caplan, G., Emotional 
problems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 31-55.— 
A typical clinical case is presented to illustrate the 
work of this well-baby clinic in Jerusalem. Dis- 
cussion.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4858. Rosenman, Stanley. Pacts, possessions, 
and the alcoholic. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 241-274. 
— "The distinctive aspects of alcoholism as compared 
with other mental illnesses were pointed out: its con- 
tinued tie with morality, religion, and a politics of 
the ‘crusading’ variety. To account for this pecular- 
ity of alcoholism we presented a dominant, underlying 
fantasy of many problem drinkers which seizes upon 
alcohol for its actualization. The paper concluded 
with some suggestions of this fantasy for the nature 
of the superego organization in the psychopathic 
personality—and in addition, for the psychology of 
the temperance movement.” 46 геѓегепсеѕ.—/И/. A. 
Varvel. 

4859. Rosenman, Stanley. (City Coll. New 
York.) The Skid Row alcoholic and the negative 
ego image. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 447- 
473.—Тһе acting out behavior of the skid row per- 
sonality is analyzed with illustrations from a detailed 
case to show the meaningfulness of the dynamics. 
Contrasted with the ego ideal is the negative ego 
image as typified by the alcoholic bum. It is sug- 
gested that this negative ego image can be of equal 
importance in personality structure with the ego ideal. 
27 references. —W. L. Wilkins. 


4860. Sabbath, Joseph C. (Children’s Med. Cen- 
ter, Boston, Mass.) Infantilization of a preschool 
child. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early 
childhood, (see 30: 4718), 199-229.—A therapeutic 
failure is discussed in the case of a six-year-old child 
who showed pseudo-retardation, the central pathogenic 
factor being a distorted mother-child relationship 
stemming from a near-psychosis in the mother.—N. 
Н. Pronko. 


4861. Schuster, Daniel B. On the fear of suc- 
cess. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 412-420.—Some fall 
ill at the pinnacle of success. Some with talent never 
achieve success. Some pay too great a price for 
success. Most fear success will bring resentment and 
opposition. Basically, the fear of success is an out- 
growth of the tensions and struggles relating to the 
oedipal problem and castration complex.—D. Prager. 

4862. Shagass, Charles, & Naiman, James. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) The sedation threshold, 
manifest anxiety, and some aspects of ego func- 
tion. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 397- 
406.—The hypothesis is posited that if the degree of 
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manifest anxiety is held constant, the sedation thresh- 
old should be lower where there is greater impairment 
of ego functions. The results, obtained from normal 
controls, psychoneurotic and psychotic subjects, pro- 
vided evidence in support of the hypothesis. The 
conclusion is reached that “sedation threshold is cor- 
related positively with the degree of manifest anxiety 
and negatively correlated with degree of impairment 
of ego functioning.” —L. A. Pennington. 


4863. Sperling, Melitta. Etiology and treatment 
of sleep disturbances in children. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1955, 24, 358-368.—“The chronic insomnia 
of young children is of serious import, often the first 
symptom of severe neurotic or psychotic disorders. 
The psychodynamics of the neurotic sleep disturbances 
are similar to those of the traumatic neuroses. The 
sooner treatment of the disturbance is instituted, the 
better the results. Six illustrative clinical examples 
are cited."—L. N. Solomon. 


4864. Stekel, Wilhelm. Sadism and masochism; 
the psychology of hatred and cruelty. 2 vols. 
New York: Liveright, 1953. xvii, 441; xiii, 473 p. 
$7.50.—A new English edition of this work (see 4: 
640) with an introduction by Emil A. Gutheil. 


4865. Sulzberger, Carl Fulton. Psychoanalytic 
treatment of the paranoid personality. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1955, 9, 430-440.—Recommended as the 
best atmosphere for the treatment of the paranoid per- 
sonality is that of a mild positive transference. Some 
of the pitfalls or dangers which operate against the 
formation of a workable transference are briefly 
sketched. The immediate aim of psychotherapy with 
paranoid personalities is a restoration of their self- 
esteem which is diminished and which they bolster by 
exaggerated and morbid measures.—L. N. Solomon. 


4866. Vahia, N. S. Stupor lasting more than 
seven years with recovery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 302-303.—A case history is presented of a 
government servant who developed a stupor lasting 
for over seven years with apparent complete re- 
covery.—N. H. Pronko. 


4867. Waal, Nic. (Inst. Child Psychotherapy, 
Oslo, Norway.) А special technique of psycho- 
therapy with an autistic child. In Caplan, G., 
Emotional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 
4718), 431-449.—A case is presented of a severely 
regressed non-verbal boy of three who showed re- 
sponse to treatment achieved by means of the author's 
"vegetotherapy" whereby representatives of aggres- 
Sion and guilt such as the jaw muscles were stimu- 
lated by massage with the intent of provoking affect 
which was gradually brought under some degree of 
control.—N. H. Pronko. 

4868. World Health Organization. Expert 
Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction. 
Fifth report. World Hlth Org. tech. Rep. Ser., 
1955, No. 95, 16 p—A number of new drugs are 
added to the Committee’s standing list of those drugs 
producing addiction. The report expands on the 
present status of addiction to pethidine, the mastica- 
tion of the coca leaf, and the situation concerning 
Cannabis sativa.—J. C. Franklin. 

4869. Zetzel, Elizabeth R. The concept of 
anxiety in relation to the development of psycho- 
analysis. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 369— 
388.—Anxiety bears some relation to physiological 
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stress which is experienced early in life by the ego 
and which serves as a stimulus for the development of 
defenses. “The quality and efficiency of these de- 
fenses will, at every period of life, be determined 
partly by the greater or lesser demands which have 
been put upon the organism in the earliest stages of 
development, partly on the degree to which a new 
danger situation, whether external or internal, regres- 
sively revives older fears, partly on the degree and 
extent of the new stimulus, partly on inborn factors 
possibly related to the capacity to tolerate unrelieved 
tension without somatic discharge. . . . the detailed 
understanding of the predisposition to anxiety, of 
specific anxiety situations, and of the various methods 
by which they are handled, has been and remains 
the main task of clinical psychoanalysis.” 26 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 4290, 4872, 4951, 5277) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


4870. Alajouanine, Th. (La Salpêtrière, Paris.) 
Essai d'une approche neurophysiologique du lan- 
gage pathologique. (A neuro-physiological ap- 
proach to language pathology.) Acta neurol. belg. 
1955, 55, 373-390.—Many varieties of language dis- 
order are described and classified in terms of a theo- 
retically bi-polar organization of receptive versus 
expressive language functions. Jackson’s dichotomy 
of voluntary and emotional speech is invoked to ac- 
count for particular aphasic phenomena. A neuro- 
physiological basis is suggested for all language dis- 
orders—B. A. Maher. 

4871. Arns, Josephine. (Pennsylvania Dept. 
Labor & Industry, Upper Darby.) Serving the 
severely disabled: speech and hearing disorders. 
Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(9), 32-34.—By means 
of examples, the plan for working with speech and 
hearing cases in the Philadelphia area is illustrated. 
Five key factors in successful placement of the handi- 
capped are cited—S. L. Warren. 


4872. Benton, Arthur L., Hartman, Clarence H., 
& Sarason, Irwin G. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Some relations between speech behavior and 
anxiety level. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
295-297.—The relationships between certain formal 
aspects of speech behavior and anxiety level, as de- 
fined by score on the Taylor Scale of Manifest 
Anxiety, are investigated. Interpretations of TAT 
cards for two groups of Ss, one “high anxious” and 
the other “low anxious” as determined by the Taylor 
scale, are scored for verb/adjective quotient, number 
of adjectives per 100 words, total number of words, 
latency, and number of words per minute. For all 
five measures, the “high anxious” groups showed 
higher scores; however, only the predicted difference 
in total word count, and the predicted difference in 
latent time, approached statistical significance —L. К. 
Zeitlin. 

4873. Bloodstein, Oliver, & Bloodstein, Annette. 
(Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) Interpretations of facial 
reactions to stuttering. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1955, 20, 148-155.—25 stutterers and 25 non- 
stutterers viewed a picture series of ten persons whose 
faces had been filmed without their knowledge while 
they were listening to severe stuttering. Subjects in 
both groups disagreed widely about the reactions ex- 
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pressed. There is no essential difference between the 
interpretations of stutterers and non-stutterers. The 
interpretation of listeners' reactions failed to cor- 
respond to the actions admitted by the listeners. 
Stutterers’ interpretations did not appear to mirror 
their conceptions of listeners' reactions to their own 
speech from the experiment.—M. F. Palmer. 


4874. Cariri, Benjamin A. (Institute of Logo- 
pedics, Wichita, Kans.) The occurrence of chronic 
aphasia in the left hemiplegia of adults. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev. 1955, 16, 16-18; 26-27.—The clinic 
records of 104 cases (83 male, 21 female; C.A. 16 to 
77 years) giving evidence of aphasia lasting more 
than six months were examined. “At least 10 sub- 
jects . . . manifested paralyses or findings which 
would indicate involvement of the right cerebral 
hemisphere," suggesting that "speech and language 
may be functions of the right" as well as of the left 
hemisphere. Data on handedness, age of onset, and 
duration are provided.—T. E. Newland. 


4875. Davidson, Grover Donald. The effect of 
altered external side-tone transmission time upon 
oral reading rate, precision of articulation, and 
pitch variability. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1140. 
—Abstract. 


4876. Elkan, Dorothea. (Hurtwood Sch., Peas- 
lake near Guildford, Surrey, Eng.) Development 
of an aphasic child; a case study. Volta Rev., 
1955, 57, 71-72.—A case history of a 5.5-year-old 
boy, believed to have had poliomyelitis at the age of 
three. His progress at the Hurtwood School in 
England, a school for totally and severely deaf chil- 
dren, is described and methods used in communicating 
with him and in teaching him to talk are given. He 
possessed some residual hearing but the sensory and 
motor centers appeared to be severely damaged. In 
this case a school for the deaf proved of great benefit 
although it is generally thought that aphasic children 
should be surrounded only by speaking people.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


4877. Hardy, William G., & Bordley, John E. 
(Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med., Baltimore.) Treat- 
ing young children for hearing impairment. Chil- 
dren, 1955, 2, 173-178.—There is a close relationship 
between impaired hearing and behavior. This calls 
for the earliest possible diagnosis. The etiologic pat- 
tern is diffused. Most infants and young children 
with hearing handicaps suffer from injuries to the 
auditory nerve rather than from middle ear infections, 
common in school-age children. The author shows 
how children under six can and do learn language and 
speech if the program is launched early enough and is 
followed through in the formative years—S. M. 
Amatora. 


4878. Heuyer, G. Troubles du langage chez 
Yenfant. (Language disturbances in childhood.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 232-242.—Four cases 
of severe disturbances of language in children are 
presented: 2 cases of aphasia in children who had 
never learned to speak and had neurological histories 
and symptoms; the general intellectual development 
of one of the children was normal, the other one was 
apparently generally retarded. А schizophrenic boy 
had developed normally until early adolescence when 
developed a progressive mutism as part of a schizo- 
phrenic picture. A child with severe emotional dis- 
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turbance had developed normally but had refused to 
speak to strangers at the age of three; when he was 
examined at 8 years he conversed freely with other 
children in the absence of adults, but was mute when 
adults were present. Problems of differential diag- 
nosis are discussed. 7 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


4879. Hudson, Atwood. (Rockford Coll., Ill.) 
A Fulbrighter reports. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1955, 20, 131-134.—Report of the Fulbright 
lectures on speech pathology delivered at the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics, Medical School, University of 
Oslo for the academic year 1953-54.—М. F. Palmer. 

4880. Knoblochova, Jifina. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Prague.) Léčení koktavosti trvalým spánkem. 
(The treatment of stuttering with the prolonged 
sleep.) Neurol. Psychiat. Českoslov., 1951, 14, 223- 
231.—The author has quite casually discovered the 
effective action of therapeutic sleep on the stuttering 
and describes in this paper 20 cases of stutterers 
treated with this method. Great improvement or 
nearly complete healing has been observed in 5 cases, 
average improvement in 13 cases and small improve- 
ment in 2 cases. All cases have afterwards better 
reacted to the treatment with proper exercises. Rus- 
sian summary.—M. Choynowski. 

4881. Knower, Franklin H. Graduate theses in 
speech and hearing disorders—1953. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 69-76.—A list by title 
and subject of the graduate theses in the field of 
speech and hearing disorders for 1953—M. Р. 
Palmer. 


4882. Mecham, Merlin J., Stoomsta, Courtney, 
& Soderberg, George. (Brigham Young U., Provo, 
Utah.) Effects of tolserol on the speech errors 
of mentally defective children. Amer. J. phys. 
Med., 1955, 34, 535-536.—The authors used tolserol 
(mephenesin) which is stated to be a muscle-relaxing 
drug “which reduces the amount of tonicity in gross 
musculature.” Cerebral palsied patients and stut- 
terers tended to show more clearly the benefit derived 
from the relaxation of the drug. “. . . the drug may 
be beneficial . . . in conjunction with therapy as a 
means of obtaining greater relaxation, but not as а 
therapeutic device іп and of itselt."—F. A. White- 
house. 


4883. Morley, D. E. (U. Mich, Ann Arbor.) 
The rehabilitation of adults with dysarthric speech. 
I. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 58-64.—The 
author presents the dysarthrias of a number of 
neurological conditions such as paralysis agitans, 
multiple sclerosis, progressive bulbar palsy, bulbar 
poliomyelitis, direct trauma, etc. Methods for ex- 
amination and rehabilitation are presented.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


4884. Morley, D. E. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Speech disorders resulting from bulbar polio- 
myelitis. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 156- 
163.—Bulbar poliomyelitis with chronic damage to 
the cranial nerve nuclei produces disturbances of 
mastication, swallowing, various paralyses of the face, 
tongue, and laryngeal muscles with resulting articula- 
tion defect, hypernasality and dysphonia. In some 
cases loss of motor function was confined to the acute 
stage and followed by a degree of recovery. The 
speech therapist can provide a training program for 
chronically paralyzed cases consisting of activities to 
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improve or restore oral motor skills. The amount of 
improvement is dependent on the extent of damage, 
the amount of natural recovery, the initiative and 
persistence of the patient, and the effectiveness of the 
therapy program.—M. F. Palmer. 


4885. Powers, Margaret Hall. The dichotomy 
in our profession. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1955, 20, 4-10.—The speech and hearing profession is 
rapidly developing a division of interest between per- 
sons primarily interested in clinical tasks. Investi- 
gators should work more closely with clinical popu- 
lations, with clinical therapists and attempt to com- 
municate more intelligibly the results of research. 
Clinical workers should develop more responsible 
attitudes toward evidence and rely less on subjec- 
tivity. The profession must protect its basic unity — 
M. F. Palmer. 

4886. Quraishi, M. А. . (Government Coll., 
Lahore, Pakistan.) A case of stammering. Proc. 
6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 269. 
—Abstract. 

4887. Schuell, Hildred. (VA Hosp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Diagnosis and prognosis in aphasia. 
A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 308-315 — 
Aphasic symptoms, when viewed in relation to 3 
cerebral systems required in language (auditory, 
visual, sensorimotor) and in reference to the 4 lan- 
guage modalities (understanding spoken word, read- 
ing, speaking, writing), fall into stable patterns each 
with diagnostic and prognostic values. The 5 re- 
curring patterns are described and their clinical values 
indicated. Treatment regimens can better be planned 
when these patterns have been delineated.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


` 4888. Schuell, Hildred (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.), Carroll, Virginia, & Street, Barbara Stansell. 
Clinical treatment of aphasia, J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1955, 20, 43-53.—All aphasic patients are 
impaired in auditory retention and recall. In addi- 
tion, specific sensori-motor involvement, or specific 
visual involvement may coexist as complicating fac- 
tors. Treatment for the individual patient is de- 
termined by the kinds of impairment which are pres- 
ent. Auditory stimulation is essential for all aphasic 
patients. A technique of treatment is described — 
M. F. Palmer. 

4889. Sheehan, Joseph G. (U.C.L.A.), & Zelen, 
Seymour L. Level of aspiration in stutterers and 
nonstutterers. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
83-86.—"Forty adult stutterers were compared with 
sixty normal speakers on three dimensions of their 
performance on the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board. 
... The stutterers were significantly lower in average 
D score, or discrepancy between aim and accomplish- 
ment. . .. They predicted more modest performances 
and showed in general a lower level of aspiration. 
... To a greater extent than the normal population, 
Stutterers avoid even the threat of failure... . Within 
the normal group, there was no significant sex dif- 
ference in D score. Within the stuttering group, the 
females were strikingly low.”—L. N. Solomon. 

4890. Sherman, Dorothy. (State U. Towa, Iowa 
City.) Reliability and utility of individual ratings 
of severity of audible characteristics of stuttering. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 11-16.— 
Twenty adult stutterers, 18 males and 2 females, read 
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prose material for a three-minute recording. The 20 
three-minute samples were rated by a group of 30 
elementary psychology students and a group of 30 
graduate students in psychology or speech pathology, 
in nine second samples previously rated on a nine 
point severity scale. The observers then practiced 
the experimental task by rating two three-minute 
samples which had been recorded for this purpose. 
Intensive training in rating did not increase the relia- 
bility of the individual ratings.—M. F. Palmer. 

4891. Subtelny, J. Daniel. The significance of 
early orthodontia in cleft palate habilitative plan- 
ning. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 135- 
147.—Discussion of orthodontic anomalies and their 
early treatment in cleft palate. Early treatment is 
directed toward the counteraction of adverse muscular 
influences. Early establishment of more normal in- 
termaxillary relationships frequently brings about an 
improvement in many associated conditions such as 
ventilation, more normal growth, etc. Speech also 
develops more readily and rapidly on the basis of 
more normal structures. There is minor danger of 
the surgically united palate re-opening. Several 
periods of treatment may be necessary and long 
periods of retension are inevitable. Work with orally 
sensitized patients in these ages is extremely difficult. 
—М. F. Palmer. 

4892. Trotter, William D. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 

City.) The severity of stuttering during succes- 
sive readings of the same material J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 17-25.—Twenty stut- 
terers read a 500-word passage five successive times. 
One hundred moments of stuttering were arranged 
for presentation in random order and played back to 
a group of 11 observers who judged the severity of 
each individual moment of stuttering on a ninepoint, 
equal-appearing-interval scale. There is significantly 
more severe stuttering on the first reading than on 
any subsequent reading of individual moments of 
stuttering, and words stuttered more often during the 
course of the five readings were, in general, the more 
severely stuttered words.—M. F. Palmer. 
_ 4893. Waelder, Robert. La estructura de las 
ideas paranoicas. Examen critico de varias 
teorias. (The structure of paranoid ideas: a critical 
survey of various theories.) Rev. Psicoanal. B. 
Aires, 1953, 10, 350-371.—(See 26: 1045.) 


(See also abstracts 3845, 4781, 5077, 5083, 
5110, 5138) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4894. Adlow, Elijah. Teen-age criminals. At- 
lant. Mon., 1955, 196(1), 46-50.—The increased in- 
cidence of juvenile crime is discussed as well as the 
changing nature of these crimes toward greater 
violence. The cause of this change is attributed to 
the lessening of strict discipline, to excessive in- 


dulgence of presentday children. Suggestions are 
Be as to how this trend may be curbed.—R. W. 


olgin. 

.4895. Bakwin, Harry. Causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 368-373. 
—Delinquency is not caused by slums or poverty but 
by inadequate family background, suspicious per- 
sonality, newspaper publicity of crime, undue pro- 
longation of schooling for adolescents who are not 
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book learners, and a general relaxation of the re- 
straining influences of home and church.—G. К. 
Morlan. 

4896. Barndt, Robert J., & Johnson, Donald М. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Time orienta- 
ton in delinquents. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 343-345.—The time orientation of a group of 26 
delinquent boys is compared with that of a matched 
control group of non-delinquents by obtaining stories 
from all Ss and scoring them in terms of the length 
of time covered by the action of the stories. The 
delinquent boys produce stories with significantly 
shorter time spans than do the control boys.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

4897. Bertholom, A., & Marquart, R. L’examen 
psychotechnique des détenus adultes au centre na- 
tional d’orientation de fresnes. (Psychotechnical 
examination of adult prisoners at Fresnes National 
Orientation Center.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 
357-365.—In 1950 the Centre National d’Orientation 
was opened at Fresnes to receive convicted criminals 
and to assign them to the most appropriate facility or 
program. The psychotechnical service was estab- 
lished to conduct psychological observations. Among 
the items considered in making recommendations are: 
vocational history, interests, educational aptitudes, 
probable reactions to incarceration, and personality 
traits. Use is made of interviews, case histories, the 
Ravens Progressive Matrices test, mechanical ability 
tests, projective tests, and specially developed instru- 
ments.—_W. W. Wattenberg. 


3/4898. Bloom, Leonard. Some aspects of the 
residential psychotherapy of maladjusted or de- 
linquent children. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1955, 6, 
41-49.—Description of formal and informal psycho- 
therapeutic approaches as applied to 45 disturbed 
boys at Red Hill School, Maidstone, Kent, is given 
and illustrated by reference to problem situations.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4899. Calder, W. The sexual offender: a prison 
medical officer’s viewpoint. Brit. J. Delinquency, 
1955, 6, 26-40.—Medical, legal, and management 
aspects of sex problems in British prisons are re- 
viewed.—L. А. Pennington. 

4900. Cedarleaf, J. Lennart. Delinquency is a 

Symptom. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(57), 21-28.— 
Sociopathic, neurotic, defective character, and imma- 
ture delinquents are described in terms of the early 
interpersonal situations typical of each, and in terms 
of the specific rehabilitation program which is con- 
sequently appropriate for each—A. Eglash. 
_ 4901. Cedarleaf, J. Lennart. Literature on de- 
linquency. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(57), 41-42.— 
A brief description of 13 books, with 30 others listed. 
—A. Eglash. 

4902. Chwast, Jacob. Police methods for han- 
dling delinquent youth. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1955, 46, 255-258.—Procedures used by The Juvenile 
Aid Bureau of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment are described with reference both to practical 
and research viewpoints.—L. А. Pennington. 

4903. Cressey, Donald R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Hypotheses in the sociology of punish- 
ment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 394-400.—The fre- 
quency with which punishments are imposed is used 
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as an index to which societal reactions to criminality 
are punitive or nonpunitive. Besides the theoretical 
problem for counting of presence or absence of puni- 
tive reactions in societies, the sociology of punishment 
poses several specific or detailed subsidiary problems 
All current hypotheses suffer from the fact that varia- 
tions in societal reactions to crime have not been pre- 
cisely identified or measured. Systematic organiza- 
tion and integration of information is necessary.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


4904. Gerkin, Charles V. (Boys Industrial Sch., 
Topeka, Kans.) The pastor and parents of delin- 
quent children. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(57), 8- 
13.—Delinquents' homes are rejecting, rigid, au- 
thoritarian, inconsistent; else they are overprotective. 
Only when a situation becomes acute is a pastor 
called; he can use this opportunity “to help people to 
examine the deeper meanings of their relationship 
with each other and to God," “to verbalize and un- 
derstand their feelings about what has happened," 
and to "deal with the situation responsibly them- 
selves."—4. Eglash. 


4905. Gibbens, T. C. N., Pond, D. A., & Staf- 
ford-Clark, D. А follow-up study of criminal 
psychopaths. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1955, 6, 126- 
136.—Criminal records of 69 psychopaths and 56 
criminal controls (originally studied diagnostically in 
1948) were analyzed during the years 1948-53. “Al- 
though aggressive psychopaths were likely to offend 
again, their offences were not necessarily serious, 
more acquisitive than aggressive." EEG abnormality 
was not related to the after-conduct of psychopaths 
as a whole, although there was a trend suggesting 
defective EEG patterns to be associated with a good 
prognosis for the “inadequate psychopath.” It is 
suggested that the concept of psychopathy be limited 
to those "seriously aggressive."—L. A. Pennington. 


4906. Glover, Edward. Delinquency work in 
Britain: a survey of current trends. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1955, 46, 172-177.—Forces responsible for 
and the practical problems involved in the multi- 
disciplinary approach to the delinquency problem are 
discussed.—L. А. Pennington. 


4907. Glover, Edward. Prognosis or predic- 
tion: a psychiatric examination of the concept of 
‘recidivism,’ Brit. J. Delinquency, 1955, 6, 116—125. 
—The psychiatric, sociological, and criminological 
meanings of the term “recidivism” are set forth and 
the conclusion reached that the concept is relatively 
useless when the problem of prediction is raised by 
representatives of different disciplines—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


4908. Greenblatt, Helen J. (Roseville Ave. Sch., 
Newark, N. J.) “I hate reading!” Nat. Prob. 
Parole Ass. J., 1955, 1, 8-14.—A number of studies 
indicating the “startling frequency” of reading re- 
tardation among delinquents are reviewed. Empha- 
sis in treatment should be on lessening the pent-up 
aggression and hostility and building up the crushed 
feeling of self confidence. Some real interest of the 
child must be discovered as an entering wedge to 
break down resistance and foster self confidence be- 
fore more formal work is cautiously introduced. 
Three case studies illustrating the technique are pre- 
sented.—4. Bassin. 
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4909. Hopper, Rex D. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Aumento de la criminalidad en la América Latina 
pre-revolucionaria. (Increase in criminality in the 
prerevolutionary Latin America.) Rev. mex. S ociol., 
1955, 17(1), 95-111.—Revolutions in Latin America, 
as well as in other regions of the world, have been 
preceded by an increased criminality. This article is 
part of a more comprehensive study conducted by the 
author.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 


4910. Insel, Shepard Alvin. Evaluation of anti- 
social behavior by delinquents. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1022-1023.—Abstract. 


4911. Johnson, Adelaide M. Individual anti- 
social behavior. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 472- 
475.—Based on 10 years treatment of parents and de- 
linquent children from good homes, the author reports 
finding "that one or occasionally both parents derive 
unconscious and, less frequently, conscious, vicarious 
gratification" from the child's delinquency and un- 
wittingly foster this behavior by their show of inter- 
est.—G. K. Morlan. 


4912. Lourie, Reginald S. (Children’s Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Delinquency prevention—a 
health worker's job, too. Children, 1955, 2, 168- 
172.—The author maintains that the concerted use of 
common sense is necessary if the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is to be stemmed. The common sense of 
doctors, nurses, and others in the health field must be 
added to that supplied by the legal, law-enforcement, 
welfare, sociological, educational, and law-making 
facets of the community. The health field has in- 
formation concerning the structure of the brain and 
personality and about the interaction between body, 
mind, and environment, that can bring all common- 
sense approaches to delinquency closer to reality. 
Some pointers are given for (1) case finding; (2) 
provision for services; (3) practical difficulties; and 
(4) education and research—S. M. Amatora. 

4913. MacDonald, John M. Truth serum. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 259-263.— Practical 
problems and the limitations in the “serum test” as 
applied to the “innocent suspect, guilty suspect, and 
the suspect who claims loss of memory” are described. 
The conclusion is reached that the test has “been 
overrated as an aid to criminal investigation."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4914. Marcus, В. Intelligence, criminality and 
the expectation of recidivism. Brit. J. Delinquency, 
1955, 6, 147-151.—Scores earned on Raven's Progres- 
sive Matrices Test are studied by contingency meth- 
ods in relation to severity of offenses. Results in- 
dicate "there is no connection between intelligence 
and ‘badness’ of criminal records.”—L. A. Pennington. 

4915. Mehendale, Y. S. (Poona U., India. The 
adolescent criminal. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 
33-39.—From the examination of the records of 
4,500 offenders, ages 16-25, received into The Cen- 
tral Prison of Poona various environmental factors 
responsible for criminality are analyzed. Prominent 
factors appeared to be: aggravated home conditions 
(wife’s adultery, loose parental control, etc.), com- 
panionship (the influence of others), jealousy and 
revenge, intoxication, adolescent disturbances, and 

social heritage (member of a so-called criminal tribe). 
Methods of preventing adolescent crime are discussed ; 
these include improvement of home conditions, spread 
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of education, provision of wholesome facilities for 


recreation, more effective police supervision, improve- 
ment of penal system, and making justice cheap, 
speedy and fair—R. Schaef. 

4916, Mertz, Philip. 
of offenders: a specialized service. » Psychiat. 
Quart., 1955, 29, 179-192.—The APTO, Association 
for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, is a group 
of physicians who examine and treat offenders in 
their private offices without charge. In most cases 
the staff must convince authorities and patients that 
treatment is desirable. The APTO also determines 
offenders’ suitability for psychotherapy but does not 
go to court to testify for the determination of a 
verdict. A prison sentence does not usually lead to 
any positive change in the defendant. The APTO 
has in many cases been able to provide an alternative. 
—D. Prager. 

4917. Morrison, R. L. Predictive research: a 
critical assessment of its practical applications. 
Brit. J. Delinquency, 1955, 6, 99-115.—Wilkins’ em- 
phasis upon the role played by decision making in 
the prediction of behavior and treatment of the de- 
linquent (see 30: 4934) is criticized by the clinical 
psychologist who questions the usefulness of the 
approach in the field. Greater stress needs, he feels, 
to be placed upon carefully designed experimental 
studies planned and carried out by an interdiscipli- 
nary approach. Replies by Mr. Wilkins and С. W. 
Lynch are appended to the article.—L. A. Pennington. 


4918. Newburger, Howard M. (New York U.) 
A case of reading disability. Nat. Prob. Parole 
Ass. J., 1955, 1, 15-19.— The relationship between 
reading disability and delinquency is illustrated by the 
case of Richard D., a 19 year old Negro former in- 
mate of a N. J. reformatory whose father learned to 
read late in life and developed a particularly strong 
sentiment about this skill. He was a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, frequently whipped the children, dis- 
played little emotional warmth. Richard did not 
learn to read and drifted into delinquency. At the 
reformatory Richard received a combined program 
of remedial reading and psychotherapy which resulted 
in gains in maturity, self-respect and reading ability. 
—A. Bassin, 

4919. Panakal, J. J. (Tata Institute of Social Sci- 
ences, Bombay, India.) Aftercare. Indian J. soc. 
Wk, 1955, 16, 40-44.—Some of the problems that 
arise after an adult or juvenile delinquent is released 
from an institution are discussed, and methods of 
dealing with them suggested.—R. Schaef. 

4920. Penrose, L. S. Genetics and the criminal. 
Brit. J. Delinquency, 1955, 6, 15-25.—Historical re- 
view of the literature on the topic is first offered. 
The conclusion is reached that "genetical influences 
are probably important . . . but very little can be 
learned about their nature. . . . it is certain that the 
disposition to crime is not a single gene effect." 24 
references.—L. А. Pennington. 

4921. Powdermaker, Florence. Psychopathol- 
ogy and treatment of delinquent girls. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1955, 6(57), 33-40.—(See 11: 2396.) 

4922. Punke, Harold H. (Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst, Auburn.) The family and juvenile delin- 
quency. Peabody J. Educ., 1955, 33, 91-101.—The 
author argues that little is done on basic causes of 
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delinquency because of a limited conception of causal 
factors. The growing complexity of American life 
calls for more and different quality of service than in 
earlier days. Under the following topics, each dis- 
cussed at much length, the author endeavors to eluci- 
date pertinent points; (1) Current vogue to blame 
the family; (2) Industrialization and changing in- 
stitutional patterns; (3) Professional versus amateur 
service for youth in a complex society; (4) Turning 
back the clock of technical development; (5) Basic 
human needs and rights of parents; and (6) What 
high schools and colleges should teach youth about 
families —S. M. Amatora. 

4923. Reckless, Walter C. The impact of cor- 
rectional programmes on inmates. Brit. J. De- 
linquency, 1955, 6, 138-147.—Methods and results of 
impact studies (impact of staff and programme upon 
attitudes and opinions of the inmate) are reviewed. 
The conclusion is reached that such studies “can best 
function to gauge what is happening at a certain in- 
stitution or in a specific programme within a certain 
institution."—L. A. Pennington. 

4924. Reifen, David. Juvenile delinquency in a 
changing society. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 
31, 401-416.—Particular attention is given to the 
large masses of Oriental groups which constitute the 
major source of the juvenile delinquency problem in 
Israel. It was noted that these groups “do not re- 
spond automatically to improved social conditions." 
Over 50% of the juvenile delinquents were born in 
Israel. The failure to become integrated into the 
changing society creates serious problems. The need 
for considering the problems of the parents as well 
as the children is emphasized. Community disor- 
ganization, especially in the Oriental communities, 
has served to accentuate difficulties in the integrative 
process.—4M. А. Seidenfeld. 

4925. Reitzes, Dietrich C. The effect of social 
environment upon former felons. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1955, 46, 226-231.—Analysis of interview 
data collected (1951-1953) from 176 former felons 
who had also had military service during World War 
П indicated significant differences between recent 
recidivists and non-recidivists in patterns of employ- 
ment, social contacts, and family life. Practical uses 
for the findings are suggested.—L. A. Pennington. 

4926. Roman, Melvin; Margolin, Joseph B., & 
Harrari, Carmi. (NYC Domestic Relations Court.) 
Reading retardation and delinquency. Nat. Prob. 
Parole Ass. J., 1955, 1, 1-7.—The low socio-economic 
child is handicapped by a number of factors in his 
efforts to learn to read. The conflict between his cul- 
ture and middle-class culture and educational experi- 
ence induces certain psychodynamic processes which 
tend to produce reading retardation, emotional dis- 
turbances—and delinquency. These children require 
appropriate teaching methods and materials. . The 
Major responsibility for treatment rests with the 
schools.—A. Bassin. 

4927. Ruiz Funes, Mariano. Conceptos crimi- 
nológicos de la sociología criminal. (Criminologi- 
cal concepts of criminal sociology.) Rev. mex. 
RY ociol., 1955, 17(1), 85-94.—A brief consideration of 
criminological concepts in the works of criminal 
Sociologists, such as Florian, Manzini, Grispigni, 
Tacassagne, Sauer, Garraud, etc.—E. Sánchez-Hi- 

go. 
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4928. Short, James F., Jr. A report on the in- 
cidence of criminal behavior, arrests, and convic- 
tions in selected groups. Res. Stud. St. Coll. Wash., 
1954, 22, 110-118.— (See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), 
abs. 1651.) 


4929. Slocum, Grace P. (Brooklyn, N. Y., Pub. 
Library.) Books for probationers; a court-library 
project. Nai. Prob. Parole Ass. J., 1955, 1, 20-24.— 
Bibliotherapy, the use of books as a curative or 
remedial aid, was attempted for the first time in a 
court setting for a period of about a year in a public 
library project at the King's County Court Probation 
Department. Books, magazines, theater and tele- 
vision tickets were made available in the redecorated 
probation department waiting room manned by trained 
volunteer librarians. “In a preliminary evaluation by 
both the court and the library the experiment was 
deemed successful. The evidence was not the kind 
that lent itself to statistical or scientific verification, 
but it was nonetheless encouraging.”—A. Bassin. 


4930. Sobeloff, Simon E. From McNaghten to 
Durham, and beyond. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 
357-371.—How far should people with mental illness 
be held legally responsible for breaches of criminal 
law? The McNaghten rule, ability to tell right from 
wrong, is obsolete. The Durham rule says that 
where the accused shows mental disease or defect he 
is not guilty, unless he was not mentally ill at the 
time of the criminal act and that, if he was mentally 
ill, the criminal act was not the product of mental ill- 
ness. Means must be found to bring the legal and 
medical professions together on common ground. 
There is need for better institutional facilities to deal 
with the criminally insane therapeutically and pro- 
phylactically. 27 references.—D. Prager. 


4931. Thalheimer, Ross, & Coleman, Benjamin 
L. What can the church do about juvenile de- 
linquency? Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(57), 29-32.— 
Delinquency has its roots in family relationships. 
The delinquent, isolated and lonely, “has been severely 
rebuffed in reaching out for his share of love, respect 
and understanding." Through parent and community 
education, remedial instruction, psychological test- 
ing and guidance, and a referral service, the church 
can enable the delinquent to satisfy his strong need to 
belong both spiritually and socially—A. Eglash. 

4932. Thurston, Donald Reid. An investigation 
of the possibilities of parole prediction through 
the use of five personality inventories. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1206-1207.— Abstract. 

4933. Victoroff, Victor M. A case of infanticide 
related to psychomotor automatism. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1955, 16, 191-220.—Electroencephalo- 
graph tracings [in a patient involved in infanticide] 
indicate bisynchronous bilateral paroxysmal activity 
affecting the frontal, temporal, and to a lesser extent, 
parietal areas. Spike and peak wave complexes ap- 
pear suggestive of petit mal variants. Sensitivity to 
hyperventilation, moderately severe.” 18-item bibli- 

graphy.—S$. Kavruck. 

4934. Wilkins, Leslie T., Hill, C. P., & Gibbens, 
Т. С. N. Symposium on predictive methods in the 
treatment of delinquency. Brit. J. Delinquency, 
1955, 6, 82-98.—Each author summarizes his views 
under the auspices of the Scientific Group for the 
Discussion of Delinquency Problems in London, April 
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26, 1955. According to Wilkins “prediction methods 
can be constructed . . . in a closed framework of 3 
matrices; information, control and decisions." Dr. 
Hill accepts and then extends by making a plea for 
psychometric analysis and a study of cause and effect 
agents. Gibbens, speaking for the social scientist, 
judges "the assessment of drives and of personality 
will produce the most reliable guide to behavior. . . ." 
The 3 papers are discussed by T. S. Lodge, M. 
Grünhut, T. Grygier, R. G. Andry, J. O. Wisdom.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


4935. Wolf, Preben. Recidivproblemer i krimi- 
nalsociologisk belysning. (Problems of recidivism 
in the light of sociology of crimes.) Sociol. Medd., 
1954/55, 2, 1-14.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), 
abs. 1655.) 


4936. Young, Leontine R. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lwnbus.) We call them delinquents. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1955, 6(57), 15-20.—Behind delinquents are 
children, hurt by those who should have loved them. 
Our task is to open the door of their self-maintained 
prison. We must try to reach them before they are 
involved in serious trouble, before they are irrepara- 
bly harmed. Concerned with their failure to meet our 
demands, we deny their demands and ignore their 
needs.—A. Eglash. 


(See also abstract 4474) 
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4937. Apter, Nathaniel S. Methodological prob- 
lems in a research approach to schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 292-293.—Abstract. 

4938. Barker, б. В. (Tooting Bee Hosp., London, 
Eng.) John, a Rorschach study of a schizophrenic 
at four stages of his illness. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
271-291.—Rorschach protocols, with psychograms, 
Sequence analyses, and interpretations, are presented 
of an intellectually superior schizophrenic at. four 
stages of his illness: (1) a few days after admission 
to the hospital, (2) during a remission following deep 
insulin therapy, (3) two weeks after a leucotomy 
Operation, (4) one month after his discharge from 
the hospital. The four records are compared and 
discussed.—A. R. Jensen. 


4939, Barsa, Joseph A. (Rockland State Hos S 
N. Y.), & Kline, Nathan S. Combined не 
chlorpromazine іп treatment of disturbed psychot- 
ics. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1955, 74, 280— 
286.—Study of “more than 300 patients” indicated 
that the combination is more effective than either 
alone. Chlorpromazine "clinically has a potentiating 
effect on reserpine.”—L, A. Pennington. 


4940. Bender, Lauretta. (Bellevue Med. Center, 
New Y. orb,N. Y.) The development of a schizo- 
phrenic child treated with electric convulsions at 
three years of age. In Caplan, G., Emotional prob- 
lems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 407-430.— 
"This case history is offered to illustrate the emo- 
tional problems of a schizophrenic child, known to us 
first at the age of thirty-one months, subjected to the 
usual diagnostic survey of himself and his family, 
given electric shock treatment at thirty-four months, 
treated in the referring child guidance clinic there- 
after, and reexamined at six years, eight months."— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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4941. Bender, Lauretta. (Bellevue Med. Center, 
New York, М. Y.) Twenty years of clinical re- 
search on schizophrenic children, with special 
reference to those under six years of age. In 
Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early childhood, 
(see 30: 4718), 503-515.—This is a report derived 
from data concerning children observed on the chil- 
dren’s ward before they were six years old and who 
were diagnosed as schizophrenic. Diagnosis, treat- 
ment and follow-up studies are included.—N. Н. 
Pronko. Б 

4942. Benedetti, G. Möglichkeiten und Grenzen 
der Psychotherapie Schizophrener. (Possibilities 
and limits of psychotherapy with schizophrenics.) 
Bull. Schweiz. Akad. med. Wiss., 1955, 11, 142-159.— 
In contrast to traditional descriptive psychopathology, 
the psychological approach to schizophrenic expres- 
sions seeks an understanding of their implicit motives 
and goals. The psychotherapist needs to be able to 
accept schizophrenic "transferences" that are some- 
times threatening to his security and productive of 
difficult social problems. Simultaneously, he needs 
to be able to enlist the cooperation of the patient in 
withstanding psychotic demands and recognizing 
necessary limits. Healing interpretations are not 
those that illumine the patient's complexes, but those 
that disclose to him his human needs behind the “dis- 
torting masks" of his delusions and hallucinations.— 
E. W. Eng. 

4943. Benedetti, Gaetano. (Zurich U., Switzer- 
land.) Il problema della coscienza nelle alluci- 
nazioni degli schizofrenici. (The problem of con- 
sciousness in the schizophrenics’ hallucinations.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 287-312.—A 
detailed analysis of basic psychotherapeutic principles 
is presented through the analysis of one case of 
schizophrenia. The distinction between conscience or 
moral consciousness (Gewissen) and physiological 
consciousness or self-awareness (Bewusstsein) is 
posited as essential for the understanding of the 
schizophrenic. The psychotic split in the case ana- 
lyzed is represented by these two aspects of con- 
sciousness: the moral consciousness manifested as 
hallucinations (accusing voices) and depersonaliza- 
tion or lack of meaningful self-awareness. French, 
English, German, summaries —A. Manoil. 

4944, Bennett, D. H., & Robertson, J. P. S. 
(Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) The ef- 
fects of habit training on chronic schizophrenic 
patients. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 664—672.—Теп 
patients on a male ward were matched with controls 
from the same ward and given systematic daily per- 
sonal and work help, and on one and two year fol- 
lowup showed some differences, although the differ- 
ence in personal appearance was attributable to the 
control group's deterioration. 22 references—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

4945. Bokii, I. V. Osobennosti vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti bol’nykh gipertonicheskimi psikhozami 
у protsesse ikh lecheniia. (Features of higher nerv- 
ous activity in patients undergoing treatment for 
hypertonic psychoses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(3), 339-348.—An experimental study of the 
conditioned reflex in patients undergoing treatment 
for hypertonic psychoses. Common to these psy- 
choses are “weakness of the stimulatory process and 
predominance of passive inhibition.” Differences as 
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regards the conditioned reflex are noted among the 
different forms of hypertonic рѕусһоѕіѕ.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

4946, Clancy, John; Hoffer, Abram; Lucy, 
John; Osmond, Humphrey; Smythies, John, & 
Stefaniuk, Ben. A plan for testing the efficacy 
of a new drug in the treatment of acute schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 291-292 — 
Abstract. 

4947. Cohen, Leon. (VA Hosp. Northport, N. 
Y.) Vocational planning and mental illness. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 28-32.—A study of 114 
patients originally diagnosed as schizophrenic, and 
discharged on trial, indicates that those with pre- 
departure vocational plans tended to obtain employ- 
ment more often than those without plans, and that 
those who obtained employment tended to remain out 
of the hospital longer than those who did not obtain 
employment. 16 references.—G. S. Speer. 


4948. Cowden, Richard. C, Zax, Melvin, & 
Sproles, J. A. (А Hosp., Gulfport, Miss.) Group 
psychotherapy in conjunction with a physical 
treatment. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 53-56.—‘‘Four 
groups of eight severely disturbed, chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients were selected by the ward psychia- 
trist. One group received group psychotherapy and 
the new drug reserpine; another received psycho- 
therapy and a placebo; the third group received only 
the drug reserpine and the fourth acted as a control 
group. After six months of treatment, behavioral 
changes were measured. No significant improve- 
ment occurred on the psychological tests. Marked 
improvement occurred with the behavioral measures. 
The greatest improvement took place when reserpine 
was used along with group psychotherapy."—L. B. 
Heathers. 

4949. Cranswick, Edward H. Tracer iodine 
studies on thyroid activity and thyroid respon- 
siveness in schizophrenia, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
112, 170-178.—“Thyroid activity has been studied by 
measurement of 24 hours' fractional uptake of tracer 
dose of 1281 in 31 schizophrenics and 35 normal sub- 
jects. Following T.S.H. (10 mg.) intramuscular in- 
jection, there has been shown to exist a highly sig- 
nificant difference in the normal subjects and the 
patients in the incremental response of thyroid uptake. 
Bowman's findings of increased thyroid activity (as 
measured by 1191 uptake) and of lowered В. M. К. 
in schizophrenics are confirmed here. Тһе possible 
role of environment is discussed and future studies 
are outlined."—N. H. Pronko. 

4950. Denber, Herman C. B. & Merlis, Sidney. 
Studies on mescaline I. Action in schizophrenic 
patients. Psychiat. Quart. 1955, 29, 421-429.— 
Predominance of emotional over ideational reactions 
followed mescaline. Alpha activity decreased in 20 
of 25. No relationship between clinical phenomena 
and brain waves, After ECT, mescaline reactivated 
the psychosis, producing a quantitative rather than a 
structural change in the psychosis.—D. Prager. 

4951. Diamond, Morris David. A comparison 
of the interpersonal skills of schizophrenics and 
drug addicts. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1439. 
—Abstract. 

4952. Dobrzhanskaia, A. K. Osobennosti korti- 
kal’noi deiatel'nosti i vzaimodeistviia signal'nykh 
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sistem v ostroí faze shizofrenii. (Features of cor- 
tical activity and interaction of the signal systems 
in the acute phase of schizophrenia.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel., 1954, 4(4), 502-511.—Utilizing 
Pavlovian concepts, a description of acute schizo- 
phrenic attack is given. Characteristic is the peri- 
odicity to be observed in higher nervous activity: 
"chaotic conditioned-reflex activity" alternating with 
“appropriate reaction to stimuli.” —I. D. London. 

4953. Ellis, Albert. Psychotherapy techniques 
for use with psychotics. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1955, 9, 452-476.—A review of the 1950-1953 litera- 
ture reveals a fairly large number of techniques of 
therapy being advocated for use with psychotics, but 
wide disagreements exist and many direct contradic- 
tions can be found. Eclecticism is increasingly avowed 
and there appears to be a trend from expressive-emo- 
tive and insight-interpretive methods to activity-direc- 
tive, relationship and supportive methods. Several 
significant differences exist between these techniques 
and those advocated for use with neurotics. 61-item 
bibliography.—L. N. Solomon. 

4954. Flament, J. Le róle des facteurs psycho- 
logiques dans les psychoses du post-partum. (The 
role of psychological factors in post-partum psy- 
chosis.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 430-442.—7 
cases of post-partum psychosis are considered; pre- 
partum neurotic personality and social-familial con- 
flicts attributable to the birth iself. The possibility 
of endocrine dysfunction as a causative factor is 
acknowledged. English summary.—B. A. Maher. 


4955. Freund, Rudolf B. Observations during 
the treatment of 175 psychotic patients with re- 
serpine. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 381-389.—Re- 
serpine quiets manics, activates catatonics, elimi- 
nates electric shock and insulin coma treatment, 
causes a reorientation of staff attitudes. It is un- 
successful in lobotomized and shock patients, has 
selective effects in defectives and epileptics, and only 
tranquilizes organic cases.—D. Prager. 

4956. Freyhan, Е. A. (Delaware State Hosp. 
Farnhurst.) Course and outcome of schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 161-169.—In the com- 
paratively uniform setting of the Delaware State Hos- 
pital, long-span observations of two samples of schizo- 
phrenic patients, 20 years apart showed an increase 
from 27 to 54% of hospital separations since 1940, 
Modern therapies are believed to account for this 
significant improvement. Implications toward an un- 
derstanding of schizophrenia are discussed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4957. Funk, Ian C., Shatin, Leo; Freed, Earl X., 
& Rockmore, Leonard. Somato-psychotherapeu- 
tic approach to long-term schizophrenic patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 423-437.— This con- 
stitutes a first report of an investigation into the 
effects of a comprehensive, all out psychiatric treat- 
ment of long-term schizophrenic patients by using a 
matched control group. It describes results from the 
first 15 weeks of study.—N. H. Pronko. 

4958. Gillis, A. (Cherry Knowle Hosp., Ryhope, 
Nr. Sunderland, Co. Durham, Eng.) A case of 
schizophrenia in childhood. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 471-472.—A case is presented of a 12 year 
old boy with a clinical picture similar to that of an 
adult, acute catatonic reaction. Improvement fol- 
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lowing E.C.T. and insulin is reported 15 months 
after the patient's return to school.—N. H. Pronko. 

4959. Gioia, Gina, & Liberman, David. Una 
session psicoanalitica de un paciente esquizo- 
frenico. (A psychoanalytic session of a schizophrenic 
patient.) Rev. Psicoanal. B. Aires, 1953, 10, 372- 
378.—Verbalization given by a 27 year old male pa- 
tient at one analytic session. Through the applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic dream interpretation and the 
concept of identification projection, the schizophrenic 
language of this patient is rendered meaningful — 
C. de la Garza. 

4960. Guertin, Wilson H. (Spring Grove State 
Hosp., Catonsville, Md.), & Jenkins, Richard L. 
A transposed factor analysis of a group of schizo- 
phrenic patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 64-68. 
—‘An inverse factor analysis of the ratings of 29 
Schizophrenic patients on the Multidimensional Scale 
for Rating Psychiatric Patients revealed four factors. 
"These were rotated to oblique simple structure. One 
factor appears to be a general schizophrenic factor 
relating to the degree of schizophrenic pathology. 
Three other factors relate to a tense schizophrenic 
withdrawal, to a schizophrenic disintegration with- 
out tension, and a schizophrenic agitation and anx- 
iety."—L. B. Heathers. 

4961. Helfand, Isidore. Role playing in schizo- 
phrenia: a study of empathy. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1117-1118.— Abstract. 

4962. Heuyer, Georges; Lebovici, Serge, & Rou- 
majon, Yves. A case of psychosis of affective 
etiology in a young child. In Caplan, G., Emotional 
problems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 363- 
377.—A boy 4 years and 3 months of age showed a 
regression beginning at the age of two and a half. 
In the absence of any sign of encephalopathy, a diag- 
nosis is suggested of infantile psychosis of affective 
origin due to a trauma dating from the age of two 
and a half. Discussion.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4963, Hotchkiss, Georgina D., Carmen, Lida; 
Ogilby, Anne, & Wiesenfeld, Shirley. Mothers 
of young male single schizophrenic patients as 
visitors in a mental hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 452-462.— Observations and impressions 
of 22 mothers of young, male Schizophrenics suggest 
that Such facts may furnish a useful tool for under- 
standing interpersonal relationships and for pointing 
up ways in which the relatives of a patient may re- 
pondi to; or ШИШЕ рон beyond, the visit 
Itself for participating in the hospital experi — 
N. H. Pronko. Tete р XA 

4964. Jackson, Don D. The therapist's per- 
sonality in the therapy of schizophrenics. 4.M.4. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 292-299.—Super- 
visor-trainee problems are dynamically viewed and 
suggestions made for research studies to investigate 
the personality attributes of the therapist in this area. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

4965. Jackson, William, & Carr, Arthur C. 
(Adelphi Coll, Garden City, N. Y.)  Empathic 
ability in normals and schizophrenics. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 79-82.—“Normals and schizo- 
phrenics were asked to predict on a tating scale the 
responses of three Ss: an associate, a normal, and a 

psychotic, the latter two persons known only through 
an observed interview situation. Individuals in each 
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group had previously made self-ratings in terms of 
the same scale. Deviation scores for members of 
each group provided a measure of accuracy of pre- 
diction (empathy) and the tendency to assume a 
similarity between oneself and another person (as- 
sumed similarity). The control group revealed gen- 
erally greater empathic ability and greater assumed 
similarity than did the schizophrenic group."—L. N. 
Solomon. 

4966. Knowlton, Peter (Phila. Child Guidance 
Clinic, Pa.), & Burg, Mildred. Treatment of a 
borderline psychotic five-year-old girl. In Caplan, 
G., Emotional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 
4718), 451488.—This is a report of the history, 
diagnosis and treatment of a five-year-old girl with 
a borderline psychosis.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4967. Lane, Robert C. Familial attitudes of 
paranoid schizophrenic and normal individuals of 
different socio-economic levels. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1440.—Abstract. 

4968. Lapinsohn, Leonard I. (7345 Ogonts 
Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa.) Metrazol or glutamic 
acid in treating certain mental disorders? Penn, 
med. J., 1955, 58, 42-44.—A brief report of a com- 
parative study of the clinical value of the two drugs 
in the treatment of senile and arteriosclerotic psy- 
choses. The author concludes that Metrazol appears 
to have a definitely favorable effect and that in cases 
where Metrazol is contraindicated, glutamic acid may 
well have some favorable value as a clinical sub- 
stitute. Both drugs, measured by conditions de- 
scribed in the article, show a significant value over 
and above that due to suggestion, personal bias, or 
placebo effect.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... . 
Handicapped.) 

4969. Lea, A. J. Adrenochrome as the cause of 
schizophrenia: investigation of some deductions 
from this hypothesis. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 538- 
547.—Implied in the Hoffer, Osmond and Smythies 
work is the idea that schizophrenics should contain 
an excess of deeply pigmented types and a deficiency 
of persons with allergy. In 1008 schizophrenics, 500 
head injury patients and 5127 other injury patients 
the excess of dark hair was found, for ages 15 to 19, 
and the deficiency of allergic conditions is verified. 
It is suggested that the excess of adrenochrome is 
due to hepatic dysfunction and that schizophrenia is 
a single disease. 22 references.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

4970. Levit, Herbert I. A study of the effects of 
electroconvulsive therapy on certain psychological 
and physiological functions in paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1440-1441. 
—Abstract. 

4971. Liebman, Renate T. Case history. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1955, 9, 163-164.—A case report on 
a male child of 12, with a diagnosis of schizophrenic 
reaction, childhood type, with particular emphasis on 
ош, in occupational {һегару.—М. A. Seiden- 
ela. 

4972. Lipton, Herbert. An investigation of 
some formal aspects of processes of remembering 
in schizophrenics. Clark Univ. Bull., 1954, No. 214, 
(Dissertations and Theses No. 2), 22.—Abstract. 

4973. Loeffler, Frank Joseph, Jr. Perception of 
ambiguous stimuli in motion: a comparison O 
Schizophrenic and normal adults with normal 
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children. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1442.—Ab- 
stract. 

4974. Merlis, Sidney, & Hunter, Wallace. 
Studies on mescaline. II. EEG in schizophrenics. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 430-432.—After mescaline 
there was a symmetrical suppression of high voltage, 
slow wave activity. Patterns returned to pretest 
levels in 6 of 8 in 24 hrs. Mescaline acts on the 
diencephalon—D. Prager. 


4975. Morrow, Tarlton, Jr., & Loomis, Earl A. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Symbiotic aspects of a seven- 
year-old psychotic. In Caplan, G., Emotional prob- 
lems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 337-361.— 
The case of a seven-year-old psychotic boy is pre- 
sented from a detailed study of the parents’ person- 
alities, extensive developmental history of the patient, 
his physical examination, his changing condition in 
therapy and his establishment as a citizen of the 
Residential Service. Discussion—N. Н. Pronko. 


4976. Munch-Petersen, Sven. Chlorpromazine 
(Largactil) in the management of psychotic pa- 
tients. Acta psychiat. Kbh., 1955, 30, 643-658.—28 
female psychotics were treated for 2 mos. Very fav- 
orable pacifying and resocializing effects. Risk of 
agranulocytosis and liver infection. Chlorpromazine 
may eliminate need for shock or lobotomy. Results 
were surprisingly good in cases refractory to shock. 
18 references.—D. Prager. 


4977. Parfitt, D. N. (St. Anws Hosp., Canford 
Cliffs, Dorset, Eng.) Irreversible hypoglycaemic 
coma in islet-cell adenoma and in schizophrenia. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 673-682.—That the coma 
may occur in schizophrenia as a complication of in- 
sulin coma treatment is reason for the comparison, 
although the dementia, paralysis and death in the 
adenoma do not occur in schizophrenia. An oc- 
casional coma eventuating in a sort of leucotomy in 
schizophrenics is basis for the suggestion that there 
is an organic peculiarity to schizophrenia. 47 ref- 
erences —W, L. Wilkins. 

4978. Podzemská, Jiřina; Hamsík, Mojmír, & 
Písafovic, František. (Psychiatric Clinic, Prague.) 
Kritické poznámky k výtvarným pokusům čtyř 
Psychotikü. (Critical remarks on artistic produc- 
tions of four psychotic patients.) Neurol. Psychiat. 
Ceskoslov, 1952, 15, 109—137.— This paper is devoted 
to the detailed analysis of 32 engravings, oil paintings 
and drawings, made partly before the illness, but 
mostly during it, of 4 patients—two paranoid schizo- 
phrenes, one depressive and one polymorph psycho- 
path. Two patients have been professional artists and 
two had no artistic schooling at all. Most character- 
istic traits are described and changes caused by the 
illness in the formal aspect of production pointed 
out. 32 illustrations. Russian summary.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

4979. Pollack, Benjamin. Preliminary report of 
500 patients treated with thorazine at Rochester 
State Hospital. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 439-456. 
—89% showed behavior improvements. 85% of 
manic-depressives and 67% of schizophrenics im- 
proved. ECT reduced from 300 cases to 9. Agitated 
depressives, active paranoids, and manics show best 
results. 5095 were released from restraint or se- 
clusion. Thorazine must be accompanied by psycho- 
therapy and other treatment techniques—D. Prager. 
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4980. Putnam, Marian C. (The James Jackson 
Putnam Children’s Center, Boston, Mass.) Some 
observations on psychosis in early childhood. In 
Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early childhood, 
(see 30: 4718), 519-523.—Problems are pinpointed 
concerning the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of 
childhood psychosis in the way of summary observa- 
tions of the separate papers (abstracted elsewhere in 
this issue) that constitute this book.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4981. Reed, Max Rodney. A study of the mas- 
culinity-femininity dimension of personality in 
“normal” and “pathological” groups: an investiga- 
tion of differences in MF test productions of hos- 
pitalized and non-hospitalized women. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1442-1443.—Abstract. 


4982. Rosenfeld, Herbert. Observaciones sobre 
el conflicto del superyo en una forma de esquizo- 
frenia. (Notes on the psycho-analysis of the super 
ego conflict of an acute schizophrenic patient.) Kev. 
TANE B. Aires, 1953, 10, 308-349.—(See 27: 

88.) 


4983. Ross, Alan O. (Brooke Army Hosp., Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex.) A schizophrenic child and 
his mother. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 133- 
139.—The case of a five-year-old schizophrenic child 
is presented together with his background. “The 
mother’s lack of psychological sophistication, her 
cooperative attitude, and the relative youth of the 
child permit a rather clear view of some of the dy- 
namics which might have entered into the genesis of 
the disorder."—L. N. Solomon. 


4984. Rubin, Harold; Schneiderman, Leo; Hal- 
low, William C., & Jones, Robert J. (VA Hosp., 
Lebanon, Pa.) Manifest anxiety in psychotics. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 94-96.—"The present study 
attempted to evaluate the role of level of hospital ad- 
justment in relation to manifest anxiety. Forty-five 
hospitalized psychotics were tested with the Hospital 
Adjustment Scale and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. The findings appear to indicate strongly that 
level of hospital adjustment should be taken into con- 
sideration in evaluating the manifest anxiety of psy- 
chiatric patients, at least of psychotics. Psychotics 
who are well adjusted to the hospital program seem 
to be relatively free of expressed manifest anxiety 
symptoms. Those who are poorly adjusted may 
express much or little manifest anxiety."—L. B 
Heathers. 

4985. Scherer, Isidor W., Winne, John F. (VA 
Hosp., Northampton, Mass.), & Baker, Robert W. 
Psychological changes over a three-year period 
following bilateral prefrontallobotomy. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 291—298.—In a study dealing with 
the changes in psychological tests in schizophrenic pa- 
tients during the three years following lobotomy, the 
following results were obtained, among others: 
“Lobotomized patients show the following net changes 
in the period from one to three years after operation : 
(a) a general improvement in tests of mental ef- 
ficiency; (b) a strengthening of ego boundaries ; (c) 
a continued increase in awareness of sexuality; (d) 
an increased rate of motoric action; and (e) more 
inhibition or a lesser readiness to act rapidly on tests 
involving imagination or ideation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

4986. Schupper, Fabian Xerxes. Cognitive 
change as a function of interpersonal conditions in 
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two groups of schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1443-1444.—A bstract. 

4987. Sem-Jacobsen, Carl W., Petersen, Magnus 
C. Lazarte, Jorge A., Dodge, Henry W., Jr., & 
Holman, Colin B. Intracerebral electrographic re- 
cordings from psychotic patients during hallucina- 
tions and agitation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 
278-288.—Short periods of focal high-voltage intra- 
cerebral discharges from 15 chronically psychotic pa- 
tients were recorded during periods of disturbance 
and/or hallucinations. No further conclusions as to 
their diagnostic and clinical significance are made at 
this time.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4988. Senf, Rita. Experimental production of a 
schizophrenic pattern of response in normal sub- 
jects. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1444.—A bstract. 

4989. Smolinsky, Harold Jay. Sex differences in 
paranoid schizophrenia: a comparative study of 
the personality characteristics of male and female 
hospital patients diagnosed as paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1258—Ab- 
stract. 

4990. Sommerness, M. Duane; Lucero, Rubel 
J., Hamlon, John S., Erickson, J. L., & Matthews, 
R. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., Minnesota.) A con- 
trolled study of reserpine on chronically disturbed 
patients. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
316-319.—Observation of 90 chronic male patients 
over а 12-week interval failed to reveal any appreci- 
able, significant difference in the behavior of 30 
treated by drug, 30 given placebos, and 30 controls. 
АП 3 groups, given greater attention, improved.— 
L, A. Pennington. 

4991. Stanishevskaia, N. N. Kliniko-patofizio- 
logicheskoe issledovanie bolnykh shizofreniei v 
protsesse tkanevoi terapii v kombinatsii so snom i 
insulinom. (Clinico-pathophysiological investigation 
of schizophrenics undergoing tissue-therapy in com- 
bination with sleep and insulin.) Zh. vyssh. петт. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 184-193.—" Tissue therapy ap- 
plied as an independent therapeutic method in the 
treatment of schizophrenics in several cases improves 
general feeling of fitness and sleep, increases appetite, 
etc" Remissions are unstable. However, tissue im- 
plantation combined with hypoglycemic doses of 
insulin and sleep produced in several cases a positive 
effect; whereas insulin or tissue therapy alone did 
not. Data gotten on utilizing the “method of speech 
reinforcement" demonstrates that "in the process of 
combined therapy normalization of the neurodynamic 
relationships takes place, positive conditioned connec- 
tions and differentiation are established, and the joint 
activity of the [two Pavlovian] signal systems is 
normalized.” —I. D. London. 

4992. Tec, Leon. A schizophrenic child be- 
comes adolescent. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat. 
1955, 74, 337-338.—A bstract and discussion. Н 

4993. Tetlow, С, (Central Hosp. Warwick 
Eng.) Psychoses of childbearing. " ment. Sci., 
1955, 101, 629-639. Patients suffering from psy- 
choses complicating pregnancy and childbirth have a 
statistically greater incidence of previous mental in- 

stability and more unstable family history than cases 
without such psychoses. The personality defect prob- 
ably concerns reproductive functions. Obstetrical 
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complications are not related to puerperal psychoses. 
45 references.—]V. L. Wilkins. 

4994. Tourney, Garfield; Isberg, Emil М. & 
Gottlieb, Jacques S. The use of reserpine in an 
acute psychiatric treatment setting. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 325-328.—Study of 101 
acute cases has suggested the drug's effectiveness in 
schizophrenia and in chronic brain damage. The 
drug does "not appear to be a substitute for psycho- 
therapeutic measures . . . with the psychoneuroses." 
—L. A. Pennington. 

4995. Wallace, Melvin. An investigation of the 
concept of future time perspective in schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1123.—Ab- 
stract. 

4996. Wexler, Frank. The influence of emo- 
tional and non-emotional content upon conceptual 
thinking in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1260.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4260, 4290, 4579, 4619, 4632, 
4673, 4687, 4755) 
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4997. Boyer, L. Bryce. Christmas “neurosis.” 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 467-488.— 'Pa- 
tients under the care of psychiatrists frequently reveal 
depressions at Christmas time.” Oral conflicts are 
reawakened. Previously repressed hostilities toward 
favored siblings enter the preconscious. Competition 
with a Christ-child is hopeless. The three female pa- 
tients described had concluded that the possession of a 
penis would qualify them to get the ultimate reward, 
the breast, previously unequally shared with favored 
siblings. There was Christ identification to deny 
their inferiority and to obtain the favoritism which 
would be His just due. 33 references—D. Prager. 


4998. Christensen, Robert L. Character dis- 
order: The twentieth century “neurosis.” U. S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 1597-1604.—The 
author defines "the adjustment problem generally 
called character disorder, partly by contrasting it 
against the better understood neurotic pattern," and 
suggests some factors to "account for the predomi- 
nance of this condition in the 20th century. Implicit 
in this presentation is a plea for more accurate diag- 
nosis of the total personality picture, not merely the 
naming of symptoms (often inaccurate and incom- 
plete).” Some basic similarities between character 
disorder and psychoneurosis are also indicated.—G. 
H. Crampton. 


4999. Forster, Eckart. Der Einfluss des Lebens- 
alters auf den Verlauf kindlicher Neurosen. (In- 
fluence of age on the course of children's neuroses.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 117-123.—Is the tend- 
епсу to spontaneous remission of neurotic disturbance 
greater at one age than another? At age 4, the end 
ОЁ the first negativistic phase and between 13 and 15, 
the end of the negativistic phase of prepuberty, occurs 
the highest rate of spontaneous remissions in disturb- 
ances not associated with organic symptoms. Eng- 
ih, French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 

son. 


5000. Furtado, Diogo. Fundamentos da hiber- 
noterapia e sua aplicação psiquiatrica. (Funda- 
mentals of hibernation therapy and its psychiatric ap- 
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plication). J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 273-300.— 
Techniques of induced hibernation and prolonged sleep 
as a means of therapy in psychoneurosis are described. 
A review:of data provided by Russian and Latin 
American psychiatrists is undertaken.—G. S. Wieder. 

5001. Gatto, Lucio E. (Sampson AFB, Geneva, 
N. Y.) The “nestling” military patient. Milit. 
Med., 1955, 117, 1-25.—The “nestling” military pa- 
tient is presented as a clinical military medical entity. 
He is typified by extended or repeated periods of 
hospitalization for physical or emotional disturbances 
which are in actuality insufficient to explain the need 
for such hospitalization. А detailed description of the 
syndrome is given along with treatment techniques 
and recommendations for long range handling of the 
problem. 3 case histories are included.—S. L. Freud. 

5002. Holt, Shirley Mae. Prognostic factors in 
psychoneurosis, mixed type. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1118.—Abstract. 

5003. Jacobsen, Erik; Kehlet, Helle; Larsen, 
Valdemar; Munkvad, Ib, & Skinhgj, Kirsten. The 
autonomic reaction of psychoneurotics to a new 
sedative: Benactyzine NFN, Suavitil (R) (Ben- 
zilic acid diethylaminoethylester hydrochloride). 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 627-642.—Autonomic 
responses to emotion were less when the 6 neurotics 
were under the influence of Suavitil.—D. Prager. 

5004. Jacobsen, Erik; Kehlet, Helle; Larsen, 
Valdemar; Munkvad, Ib, & Skinhgj, Kirsten. In- 
vestigations into autonomic responses during emo- 
tion. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 607-626.—Re- 
sponses in 7 normals were more pronounced than in 6 
neurotics. When the situation was repeated, the 
neurotics could be provoked with almost the same in- 
tensity in several experiments one after another 
whereas the normals’ reactions tended toward extinc- 
tion.—D. Prager. 

5005. Knobloch, Ferdinand. (Psychiatric Univ. 
Hosp., Prague.) K otázce měření vegetativnich a 
motorických příznaků emoce u psychoneuros. 
(Measurement of autonomic and motor reactions of 
neurotic persons under emotional stress.) Neurol. 
Psychiat. Ceskoslov., 1951, 14, 65-76—In a group 
of neurotic patients and in a group of controls the 
pulse rates have been measured during rest, during 
physical exercise, and during two tests of emotional 
stress—a test of electrical stimulation (incorporating 
Luria’s apparatus) and Hull-Eysenck’s body-sway 
test. Whereas the resting pulse rate did not show a 
significant difference between two groups, neurotic 
patients have been found to be more labile in the 
autonomic and motor reactions in an emotionally 
stressful situation. Owing to the small number of 
cases (28 or less in the neurotic group and 36 per- 
sons or less in the control group) the results are re- 
garded as provisory, though suggestive. Russian and 
English summaries. 19 references.—M. Choynowski. 

5006. Knobloch, Ferdinand. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Prague.) K otázce vegetativniho profilu neuros. 
(On the problem of the vegetative profile of the 
neuroses.) Neurol. Psychiat. Ceskoslov., 1951, 14, 
195-213.—The author gives a clinical characterisa- 
tion of 53 neurotic women studied and then compares 
them on various tests of vegetative functions with a 
corresponding sample of normal women studied by 
Servit. Variability of all values has been the same in 
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both samples, except variability of the index of 
sympatol excitability which is significantly higher for 
the neurotic group (F-test). Also no differences in 
vegetative functions have been found between vege- 
tative neurotics and psychoneurotics, as well as be- 
tween hysterics on the one side and obsessive and 
anxious psychoneurotics on the other. Intravenous 
injection of sympatol makes manifest and increases 
specific subjective symptoms of the neurotic group, 
but this is not the case with hysterical group. Rus- 
sian and English summaries. 14 references.—M. 
Choynowski. 

5007. Quraishi, M. A. (Government Coll., Lahore, 
Pakistan.) А case of anxiety neurosis. Proc. 4th 
Pakistan Sci. Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. ПІ, 113.— 
Abstract. 

5008. Quraishi, M. A. А case of conversion 
hysteria. Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. Conf. Peshawar, 
1952, Pt. III, 113—Abstract. 


5009. Serebriakova, Z. М. К neírodinamike 
sosudistykh reaktsii pri naviazchivykh sostoiani- 
iakh. (On the neurodynamics of vascular reactions 
in obsessive states.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(3), 348-354.—An experimental study of the 
conditioned vascular reflex in obsessive neurotics. 
“In the dynamics of [their] vascular reactions one 
can observe evidences of pathological inertia of the 
stimulatory process.”—I. D. London. 

5010. Silverman, Maurice. (Blackburn and Vic- 
toria Hosp., Burnley, Eng.) The clinical response 
of psychoneurotics to chlorpromazine. J. ment. 
Sci. 1955, 101, 640-643.—Of 50 treated cases 33 
showed improvement or remission, the anxiety cases 
responding best.—JV. L. Wilkins. 

5011. Uchóa, Darcy M. A conversáo e a fobia 
como "defesa" na histeria. (Conversion and phobia 
as defenses in hysteria.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 
382-395.—Hysterical conflicts are based on the 
oedipal situation and castration fears. Anxiety is 
converted to somatic symptoms, the patient preferring 
the physical distress to the psychic one. A case his- 
tory is given describing psychodynamics and defensive 
meaning of phobic symptoms of an hysteric patient, 
English and French summaries—G. S. Wieder. 

5012. Vahia, N. S., & Gaitonde, M. R. Super- 
ficial psychotherapy in psychoneurosis. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 473-479.—A study of 317 cases 
treated with sodium pentothal, methedrine and carbon 
dioxide showed an improvement rate of 40 to 60%. 
Their differential effects are discussed.—N. И. 
Pronko. 

5013. Vyhnánková, Marie. (Olomouc U., Czech- 
oslovakia.) О vztahu mezi obsedantní neurosou | 
a paranoi. (On the relationship between obses- 
sional neurosis and paranoia.) Neurol. Psychiat, 
Ceskoslov., 1952, 15, 44-53—Pavlov's collaborators 
Filaretov and Petrova have investigated in dogs 
the rise of disturbance similar to compulsions and 
obsessions in man. There are two mechanisms of 
such phenomena: the over-straining of the excitatory 
processes and the clash of two contrary processes. 
The author describes analogous phenomena in men 
and explains the mode of transformation of obsessive 
thoughts into delusions with the loss of critical atti- 
tude to the illness. Critical attitude depends on the 
type of higher nervous activity. Strong types with 
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strong negative induction аге more prone to the loss 
of criticism. Weak types are prone to delusions in 
ultraparadoxal phase only. Two clinical cases are 
described, one with strong balanced type, and another 
with weak type of higher nervous activity, both healed 
with the sleep therapy —M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 4616, 4755, 5031) 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


5014. Ahmad, М. U. (Government Coll, Chit- 
tagong, East Pakistan.) Psychopathology of psy- 
chosomatic functional disorders. Proc. 5th Pakis- 
tan Sci. Conf., Lahore, 1953, Pt. ПІ, 144.—Abstract. 

5015. Ament, Philip. Psychosomatics in den- 
tistry. J. Amer. Soc. psychosom. Dent., 1954, 1(2), 
11-17.—Suggests sympathetic understanding and an 
attempt to allay patients' fears; if unsuccessful, in 
more anxious and difficult cases, hypnosis is sug- 
gested. Cases are cited—J. Н. Manhold. 

5016. Ames, Frances. The hyperventilation 
syndrome. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 466-525. —Hy- 
perventilation is a physiological preparation for flight 
or fight; emotional stress is responsible for most 
cases. Reviewed are clinical signs in 40 patients, 
with criteria for diagnosis, plethysmographic studies 
of 8 cases with controls, with chief differences shown 
in reflex peripheral vasoconstriction, abnormal res- 
piration. 81 references.—IV.. L. Wilkins. 

5017. Bernstein, Stanley, & Detre, Thomas. Ef- 
fects of reserpine (serpasil) on homeostasis in pa- 
tients presenting psychosomatic symptoms. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 337.— Abstract and 
discussion. 

5018. Biran, S. Kritische Betrachtungen zur 
psychosomatischen Medizin. (Critical observations 
on psychosomatic medicine.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 116-126.—“The de- 
termining psychosomatic mechanisms by means of co- 
ordinated reflexes, of vegetative innervations asso- 
ciated with emotions and of somatic expression are 
subjected to critical examination and rejected, as is 
the method of 'biographical interview." Psychosomatic 
medicine is a manifestation of the Zeitgeist." Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5019. Bliss, Eugene L., Rumel, William R., & 
Branch, C. H. Hardin. Psychiatric complications 
of mitral surgery; report of death after electro- 
shock therapy. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 249-252.—Review of 6 cases is given, re- 
view of the literature presented, and tlie conclusion 
reached that "major and minor emotional upsets may 
be expected after mitral surgery. .. ," Of the 6 
reported, 2 were schizophrenic and 4 neurotic. Elec- 
troshock was successful in the treatment of 1 schizo- 
phrenic; the other succumbed.—L, А. Pennington. 

5020. Blom, Gaston E. (Mass. Gen'l. Hosp., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Ulcerative colitis in a five-year-old 
boy. In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early 
childhood, (see 30: 4718), 169-198.—This is a case 
report of one of 12 children with ulcerative colitis 
treated and studied jointly by the Pediatric Service 
and the Child Psychiatry Unit of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. This case of Larry shows the 
nature and genesis of his emotional disturbance, its 
association with colitis and its modification through 
psychotherapy of mother and child.—N. H. Pronko. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


5021. Brody, Harold. Psychologic factors as- 
sociated with infertility in women: a comparative 
study of psychologic factors in women afflicted 
with infertility including groups with and without 
a medical basis for their condition. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1253.—A bstract. 


5022. Brundidge, Arthur D., & Teclaw, Judith. 
(V.A. Hosp., Castle Point, N. Y.) Mental hygiene 
and the practice of educational therapy in a tu- 
berculosis hospital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 
442-449.—The authors point out that “In reviewing 
the literature on mental hygiene, it becomes apparent 
that rehabilitation has the same objective as does 
mental hygiene." They hold, therefore, that “educa- 
tional therapy as a part of rehabilitation therapy may 
be considered as another phase of mental hygiene. 
Several case reports are included as illustrations of 
recommended precautions regarding the Educational 
Therapist’s role. The preventive mental hygiene 
function in preventing patient withdrawal, regression 
and aggression is stressed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5023. Burgess, Thomas О. (306 So. 11th St, 
Moorehead, Minn.) How to approach the appre- 
hensive patient. J. Amer. Soc. psychosom. Dent., 
1954, 1(2), 17-20.—A series of slightly varying in- 
structions leading to use of Burgess Technique of 
[hypnotic] Induction —J. H. Manhold. 


5024. Cain, J., Sarles, H., & Bonnefoy, M. Psy- 
chiatrie et gastro-entérologie. Le point de vue 
psychosomatique dans les affections des voies 
biliaires. (Psychiatry and gastroenterology. The psy- 
chosomatic viewpoint in the disorders of the biliary 
tract) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 2(1), 15-25. 
— The authors after a thorough clinical and psychi- 
atric study of 15 patients suffering from affections 
of the biliary tract are able to outline neurotic traits 
common to all of them and recommend that a psy- 
chiatric examination be given before planning a 
surgical intervention, particularly a cholecystectomy. 
Psychotherapy should be instituted along with the 
ш treatment of choice. 16 references.—M. D. 

tein. 


5025. Cleghorn, R. A. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The hypothalamic-endocrine system. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1955, 17, 367-376.—The anatomical 
and neurological attributes of the hypothalamus and 
its relationships with the endocrine system are set 
forth in the effort to arrive at physiological correlates 
for psychological functions. “There is no longer 
room for the dichotomy” between the two. 77 ref- 
erences—L, А. Pennington, 


5026. Cordier, J. Psychoses confusionelles aprés 
hystérectomie. ` (Psychotic confusion following 
hysterectomy.) Acta neurol. belg. 1955, 55, 416- 
429.—Three cases of psychotic episodes following 
hysterectomy, Characteristic symptoms were con: 
fusion with some amnesia for pre-operative illness; 
anxiety and mania; hyperactivity with auditory hal- 
lucinations. А toxic origin of these conditions is 
hypothesized. 19 references.—B. A. Maher. 


5027. Dansereau, M. Le syndrome d'adaptation 
et la médecine psychosomatique. (Adaptation syn- 
drome and psychosomatic medicine.) Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 127-144.— 
Selye’s physiological orientation supplemented by the 
psychoanalytical is seen as a new far-reaching re- 
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orientation in medicine. A clinical and an experi- 
mentally induced arthritis are compared showing how 
the concept of “stress” clarifies the problem of emo- 
tions on psycho-physiological lines. English and 
German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5028. Eichhorn, Ralph, & Tracktir, Jack. (Baylor 
U. Coll. Med., Houston, Tex.) The effect of hyp- 
notically induced emotions upon gastric secretion. 
Gastroenterology, 1955, 29, 432-438.—By means of 
hypnotically induced anger, fear and contentment, the 
effects of emotions of 24 subjects were studied under 
laboratory conditions. The gastric secretion of free 
and total acid and peptic activity was found to rise 
under contentment and fall under fear and anger.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

5029. Eichhorn, Ralph, & Tracktir, Jack. (Baylor 
U. Coll. Med., Houston, Tex.) The relationship be- 
tween anxiety, hypnotically induced emotions and 
gastric secretion. Gastroenterology, 1955, 29, 422- 
431.—Investigators have reported conflicting results 
of the effects of emotions on gastric secretion. In the 
experiment of the authors, more free and total HCl 
was secreted by the high anxiety group under fear 
than in the low anxiety group. Under anger, the 
low anxiety group secreted more free and total HCl 
than the high anxiety group. “It is not enough to 
investigate the effects of emotions on physiological 
functions but one must also consider personality pre- 
dispositions."—G. К. Morlan. 

5030. Forster, Cecil R. The relationship be- 
tween test achievement and success in training of 
a selected group of tuberculosis patients. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1201-1202.—Abstract. 

5031. Frolova, M. A, & Voropaeva, S. D. 
Vliianie éksperimental’nykh nervrozov na techenie 
vozvratnotifoznoi infektsii u myshei. (Influence of 
experimental neuroses on the course of recurrent 
typhus infection in mice.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 862-868.—The severity of the course of 
the infectional process in mice depends on the func- 
tional state of the central nervous system, Dis- 
turbance of the activity of the higher divisions of the 
central nervous system as a result of developing ex- 
perimental neurosis leads to a more severe intensifica- 
tion of the infectional process. Recurrent typhus in- 
fection leads to inhibition of previously developed 
conditioned гейехеѕ.—/. D. London. 

5032. Galdston, Iago. Psychosomatic medicine; 
past, present, and future. 4.M.A, Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 441-450.—A critique of "a sin- 
gular specialty ... (that) espouses a distinctive 
pathological dynamism,” is followed by the author’s 
stress upon its placement within the holistic and 
ecological approach to the patient... . "the his- 
torical function of the psychosomatic movement is 
. . . to vitalize the whole of medicine with the holistic 
and ecological viewpoint. When this has been 
achieved, psychosomatic medicine will have fulfilled 
its mission and it will have been absorbed into medi- 
cine.” —L. 4. Pennington. 

5033. Glaser, Gilbert H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Panel discussion: recent concepts of cen- 
tral neurophysiology; their bearing on psycho- 
Somatic phenomena; an interpretative commen- 
tary and summary. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 
337-346.—The author provides an overview of the 


30: 5028-5040 


interrelationships between the “brain-stem mecha- 
nisms, limbic system, hypothalamic-endocrine system, 
and respiratory mechanisms” with psychological func- 
tions, including levels of alertness, memory, and sym- 
bolic processes, as developed by the panel’s speakers 
at the American Psychosomatic Society in New 


-Orleans, March 27-28, 1954.—L. A. Pennington. 


5034. Goldensohn, Eli S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Role of the respiratory mechanism. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1955, 17, 377-382.—The neurology, 
anatomy, and psychophysiology of the mid-brain's 
respiratory mechanism are described with special 
reference to the field of psychosomatic medicine. 58 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

5035. Gonzalez Ch., José Luis. Asma, abandono 
y trauma del nacimiento. (Asthma, abandonment 
and birth trauma.) Rev. Psicoanal. В. Aires, 1953, 
10, 422-432.—Excerpt of a case history of a young 
married woman who in the course of her analysis 
developed a severe asthmatic syndrome. An explana- 
tion of the unexpected syndrome is presented.—C. de 
la Garza. 

5036. Hamilton, Eleanor. Emotional aspects of 
pregnancy: an intensive study of fourteen normal 
primiparae. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1115- 
1116.—Abstract. 

5037. Hecht, M. Bernard. Obesity in women: a 
psychiatric study. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 203- 
231.—To the obese patient, food is the object thru 
which a pathologically strong oral libido is partially 
gratified in an unsublimated way. Food is regarded 
as penis, breast, seed, or impregnating agent. Eating 
is a sadistic, violent, sexualized attempt to steal or 
capture the wished-for phallus or breast. Eating is 
also an incorporation of ambivalent objects from 
which the patient demands narcissistic supplies. 
Shame and disgust in the obese body stands for its 
unattractiveness and for the repulsion at the deed that 
created it. Obesity may defend against unconscious 
feminine or masculine wishes.—D, Prager. 


5038. Heron, William T. Hypnosis and psy- 
chology. J. Amer. Soc. psychosom. Dent., 1954, 
1(2), 5-9.—An enumeration is presented of the ways 
in which a patient can be controlled—manual, drugs, 
punishment, reward, reason, suggestion. Hypnosis, 
suggestion to the ultimate degree, is suggested for 
several types of patients who do not yield readily to 
other methods of control. А variety of patient types 
who might profit from hypnosis are named and very 
briefly described. Dentistry is admonished that 
hypnosis should be merely a supplement to previously 
developed, successful, methods.—J. H. Manhold. 

5039. Hershman, Seymour. Hypnosis in the 
treatment of obesity. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 
3, 136-139.—Methods of combining psycho-biologic 
and hypnotic treatment procedures are discussed, with 
special reference to the decreased resistance to thera- 
peutic suggestion and guidance that such methods en- 
gender.—E. С. Aiken. 

5040. Hyde, Walter. Hypnosis in dentistry. J. 
Amer. Soc. psychosom. Dent., 1954, 1(2), 3-4.—A 
brief description is presented of how hypnosis can be 
used adjunctively by trained operators to relax tense 
patients, and of the possibilities of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion for reducing future appointment apprehension. 
—J. Н. Manhold. 
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5041. Kahn, Douglas Mortimer. The relation- 
ship of certain personality characteristics to re- 
covery from tuberculosis. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1256.—Abstract. 


5042. Khaletskaia, F. M.  Vliianie perenapria- 
zheniia deiatel'nosti nervnoi sistemy na razvitie 
indutsirovannykh opukholei u myshei. (The in- 
fluence of excessiveness of activity of the nervous 
System in the development of induced tumors in 
mice.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 869- 
876—"Nervous trauma," brought on by repeated 
stimulation with weak electric current (the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus), influence the development and 
rate of growth of induced skin tumors in mice and 
encourage the appearance of papillomata and cancer 
of the skin in these animals. А conditioned stimulus 
in the form of sound, reinforced by "tactile-painful" 
stimulation, produces analogous effects.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


5043. King, Stanley Н. (0. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Psychosocial factors associated with rheumatoid 
arthritis, An evaluation of the literature. J. 
chronic Dis. 1955, 2, 287-302.—“The literature on 
psychologic and social factors associated with rheu- 
matoid arthritis has been reviewed according to per- 
sonality characteristics and conflicts, social back- 
ground factors, precipitating factors, mechanisms, and 
the relationship between rheumatoid arthritis and 
Schizophrenia." Aspects of research design are dis- 
cussed. “It is suggested that fruitful areas for 
further research are the importance of losses and 
Separations in childhood, activity patterns, remem- 
brance of dreams, direction and acceptance of sexual 
identification, parental roles in authority, and sym- 
bolization of symptoms." New areas of study are 
also suggested. 50 references.—H. P. David. 


5044. Kononiachenko, V. A. Izuchenie vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti metodom sosudistykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov u bol’nykh gipertonicheskoi bolezn’- 
iu. (Study of higher nervous activity by the method 
of conditioned vascular reflexes in subjects ill with 
hypertension.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel', 1954, 
4(5), 620-628.—An experimental study of conditioned 
vascular reflexes in subjects ill with hypertension is 
reported and a working hypothesis, based thereon, de- 
veloped.—I. D. London. 


5045. Krushinskii, L. V., et al. Izuchenie roli 
nervnoi travmy v razvitii Zlokachestvennykh opu- 
kholei. (A study on the role of nervous trauma in 
the development of cancerous tumors.) Zh. vyssh. 
пег. Deiatel"., 1954, 4(6), 877-881.—Excessive 
daily auditory stimulation does not encourage the de- 
velopment of induced tumors in rats—a result that 
does not accord with Petrova's theory of the cancer- 


inducing effects of "nervous traumatization.”—J. D. 
London. 


5046. Lewis, John A. Mental health as it re- 
lates to chronic illness. W. Va. med. J., 1955, 50, 
337-344.— The role of the public health worker in 
promoting mental health for the chronically ill pa- 
tient and his family is considered and the emotional 
reactions of the chronically ill are discussed. Ob- 
Servation and psychological support of members of 
the patient's family is a vital part of the health 
worker's responsibility.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit.... Handicapped.) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


5047. Lewis, William C., Lorenz, Thomas H., & 
Calden, George. (У.А. Hosp., Madison, Wis.) 
Irregular discharge from tuberculosis hospitals; 
a major unsolved problem. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 
17, 276-290.—Survey and analysis of the factors 
operative in the irregular discharge from tuberculosis 
hospitals led to the conclusion that at least 4 varia- 
bles operate: time, patient attributes, staff dynamics, 
and inter-patient factors. The use of the Madison 
Sentence Completion Test in the identification of the 
potential early dischargee is described—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

5048. Little, Margaret. Menopause: normal or 
abnormal Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1954, 14, 19-22— 
The adjustments required of a woman passing through 
the menopause will be met without undue psychologi- 
cal upset if she values herself as a person and believes 
in her own worth. If her earlier experiences have 
not led her to so value herself, she can best be helped 
by a doctor who values himself and who values her 
and who believes in her as a person. Instead of 
"treating the menopause" in Jane Brown, the doctor 
should help Jane Brown deal with some difficulties 
of which she became aware at the time of her "change 
of life."—G. E. Copple. 


5049. Livingston, Robert B. (F.A. Hosp., Long 
Beach, Calif.) Some brain stem mechanisms re- 
lating to psychosomatic functions. Psychosom. 
Med., 1955, 17, 347-354.—3 groups of experiments are 
reported. These, using monkeys as Ss, include stud- 
ies of the ways by which the cortex can influence the 
reticular system, of the synchronization within the 
rhinencephalon as contrasted with the desynchroniza- 
tion in the neocortex, and the induction of chronic 
gastric and duodenal lesions by repeated electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus. Results are de- 
scribed and related to clinical observations. An hy- 
pothesis is developed for use in research. 37 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. ; 

5050. Lowman, Edward W. (400 E. 34th St., 
New York.) Psycho-social factors in rehabilita- 
tion of the chronic rheumatoid arthritic. Ann. 
Rheumatic Dis., 1954, 13, 312-316. —A report of find- 
ings of a study of 37 patients selected for special 
analysis from а group of 239 candidates for treat- 
ment of chronically disabling rheumatoid arthritis. 
Psycho-social data used were obtained during the 
Course of hospitalization; a detailed analysis was 
made for the first 29 patients. From these 29 six 
failures and six successful rehabilitees were analyzed 
in greater detail. Psycho-social features of the suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated patients are compared with 
those of the unsuccessful and criteria for assessing the 
good risks for acceptance into rehabilitation groups 
are based on these data—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Tabs; Handicapped.) 

5051. Ludwig, Alfred O. (82 Marlborough St, 
Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric considerations in rheu- 
matoid arthritis. “Med. Clin. М. Amer., 1955, 39, 
447-458.—Material presented was obtained from the 
psychoanalytic study of 8 patients, 7 females and one 
male, each suffering from rheumatoid arthritis of 
varying degrees of severity and duration. All but 
one were referred because of psychologic symptoms 
in addition to arthritis and essentially similar findings 
were demonstrable in a large group of unselected 
patients investigated over a period of years. Illus- 
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trative histories are given. Exacerbations and remis- 
sions may fall into a predictable pattern directly 
related to the occurrence of certain situations of 
meaningful emotional significance to the patient and 
to his particular modes of reaction to stress situations. 
— (Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

5052. McClary, Allan R. Meyer, Eugene, & 
Weitzman, Elliott L. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Observations on the role of the 
mechanism of depression in some patients with 
disseminated lupus erythematosus.  Psychosom. 
Med., 1955, 17, 311-321.—Psychiatric study by in- 
terview methods applied to 14 cases indicated that 
"the threat of loss of a significant personal relation- 
ship regularly provoked an exacerbation of the com- 
plaint of pain and (motor) disability.” Hyperinde- 
pendence, threat of loss, depression, and the syndrome 
symptoms interact as reflected in illustrative case 
material presented. 23 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

5053. MacLean, Paul D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The limbic system (“visceral brain”) in 
relation to central gray and reticulum of the brain 
stem; evidence of interdependence in emotional 
processes. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 355-366.— 
The system is defined, anatomically described, and 
its involvement in emotional and viscerosomatic func- 
tions reviewed. Clinical and neurological observa- 
tions in cases of secondary epilepsy and encephalitis 
lethargica are discussed through the use of recent 
findings behavioral and electrophysiological in gen- 
eral type. The conclusion is reached that “interde- 
pendence between the limbic system and the reticular 
formation” is supported by available data.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5054. Mohr, George J. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.), Richmond, Julius B. Garner, Ann 
Magaret, & Eddy, Evelyn J. A program for the 
study of children with psychosomatic disorders. 
In Caplan, G., Emotional problems of early childhood, 
(see 30: 4718), 251-268.— This is a progress report 
of a project designed to study the genesis vf psycho- 
somatic disorders in children with stress on the rela- 
tionship of these disturbances to infantile traumata. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


5055. Moulton, Ruth. Oral and dental mani- 
festations of anxiety. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 261- 
273.—Observation on anxiety as a factor in dental 
and oral symptoms revealed 4 groups: overt behavior 
resulting in faulty diet, pain on basis of conversion, 
autonomic nervous system dysfunction resulting in 
eventual pathological changes, and persistent oral 
habits, such as bruxism. Dentists often over-diagnose 
and over-treat and psychiatrists have frequently neg- 
lected the significance of dental difficulties. Ways of 
handling these anxiety categories are suggested to 
dentists and psychiatrists.—C. T. Bever. 


5056. Mullin, Charles S., Jr. (U.S. Naval Hosp., 
Camp Pendleton, Calif.) Psychosomatic diagnosis. 
U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, б, 1581-1588.— 
“The identification of so-called ‘psychosomatic’ con- 
ditions can be greatly expedited with benefit to the 
Patient and physician by placing emphasis on the 
Positive, systematic approach to the diagnosis rather 
than on the customary negative ‘ruling out’ process. 
This is accomplished by being alert to the possibility 
of psychogenicity, by looking for evidence of anxiety, 
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by considering the quality of the previous: personality 
and the family history, by studying the specific 
features of the presenting symptomatology, and finally, 
by seeking diligently . . . for plausible psychody- 
namics."—G. Н. Crampton. 


5057. Nett, Emily Westerkamm. Predicting 
stay or leave response of hospitalized tuberculosis 
patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1271.— 
Abstract. 


5058. Neuhaus, Edmund Conrad. A personality 
study of asthmatic and cardiac children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1256-1257.—Abstract. 


5059. Newman, Joseph. (V.A. Hosp., Memphis, 
Tenn.) The Kuder Preference Record and per- 
sonal adjustment: a study of tuberculous patients. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 274-280.—Of 141 
У.А. tuberculous patients given the Kuder Vocational 
Test, 47.5% had Social Service scores above the 
75%ile. On the basis of subjective ratings by a 
physician and the writer, 84 of the 141 veterans were 
adjudged negatively adjusted. A significantly higher 
% (.05 level) had Social Service scores above the 
75%ile as compared to those judged positively ad- 
justed. An explanation of the findings is given and 
some implications described—W. Coleman, 


5060. PHanz, M. Der gegenwártige Stand der 
Psychosomatik in Deutschland. (The present 
status of psychosomatic medicine in Germany.) Acta 
Psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 164- 
174.—Current status of psychosomatics depends on 
several German tendencies, such as tendencies toward 
complicated verbal expression, national resentment 
and depth theorizing. The survey includes present 
lines of development and stresses the two important 
contributions to the field: experiences during and 
after the war and social-psychological and socio- 
logical emphases. 77 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5061. Podolsky, Edward. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Physical ailments and the 
frightened child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 489- 
497.—Podolsky reviews the factors in chronic dis- . 
ease which he considers most likely to produce fear 
in the afflicted child. He considers tuberculosis, 
diabetes, rheumatic heart disease and nerve disorders 
the most serious and the most common sources of 
these fears. In all these diseases the impact of the 
disease on the parent is often as serious or more 
serious than its immediate effect on the child. The 
need to help parents face the problems connected with 
the disease realistically, while at the same time pro- 
viding intelligent and loving care for the child, is 
indicated. While the actual limitations in activity 
and life participation may be difficult to overcome, the 
child can be greatly helped when his insecurity, his 
feelings of depreciated worth, and his fears have been 
overcome through provision of adequate mental hy- 
giene.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


5062. Pollock, George Н. The psychologic re- 
sponse to estrogenic therapy in Turner's syndrome 
(ovarian agenesis). J. merv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 
420-422.—*Psychological changes, similar to those 
found in the estrogenic phase of the ovulatory cycle 
in physiologically intact women, were observed in a 
case of ovarian agenesis after estrogen replacement 
medication was utilized."—N. H. Pronko. 
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5063. Prill, H. J. Organneurose und Konstitu- 
tion bei chronisch-funktionellen Unterleibsbe- 
schwerden der Frau. (Organ neurosis and constitu- 
tion in chronic functional pelvic complaints of women.) 
2. Psychother. med. Psychol, 1955, 5, 215-221.— 
Study of 163 women with various chronic functional 
complaints in the pelvic region. 74% showed gen- 
eral functional disturbance in addition to specific 
gynaecological disorder. Menarche had been delayed 
for 36%. Of 119 examined patients, 54% revealed 
body build dysplasias and underdeveloped external 
genitals. Of the total sample 35% showed minor 
neurotic difficulties; these were alleviated or removed 
in half of the cases through brief psychotherapy. A 
general linkage among retardation, general bodily 
dysplasia, constitution and organ neurosis emerged 
from the overall study. 20 references.—E. W. Eng. 

5064. Reznikoff, M. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Motivational factors in persons attending a can- 
cer-detection center. Cancer, 1955, 8, 454-458.— 
The Cornel Medical Index and Multiple Choice 
Rorschach were individually administered to 100 can- 
cer detection clinic patients and information also was 
obtained from their medical examination forms. Data 
were analyzed to determine background and person- 
ality variables which served as motivating factors in 
visiting a cancer detection clinic. The following fac- 
tors were most prevalent: cancer in a close relative, 
a history of serious illness, emotional difficulties in- 
volving marked body preoccupation and apprehension. 
—M. Bard. 

5065. Richmond, Julius В., & Waisman, Harry 
A. Psychologic aspects of children with malig- 
nant diseases. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 42-47. 
—“The management of patients at any age with 
malignant disease is a trying experience for the physi- 
cian as well as the patient and his family.” The 
authors had 48 children with leukemia. Their physi- 
cal energy diminishes and they become more passive 
emotionally, Physicians can help parents by giving 
them an opportunity to ventilate feelings of guilt— 
though they know intellectually they are not responsi- 
ble for their child’s death. Doctors must be careful 
to avoid becoming so emotionally involved that they 
lose their objectivity —G, K. Morlan. 

5066. Shapiro, Alvin P. Influence of emotional 
variables in evaluation of hypotensive agents. 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 291-305.—Treatment of 
hospitalized and ambulatory hypertensive patients by 
administration of 1 of the following: veriloid, proto- 
veratrine, hexamethonium salts, Apresoline, reserpine, 
and low-sodium diet showed that changes in blood 
pressure during such therapy may be due to factors 
quite independent of the drugs. Physicians are urged 
to consider the role of psychological variables in the 
treatment of this group. 21 references.—L, A. 
Pennington. 

5067. Sommer, Berthel Die Pubertütsmager- 
sucht als leib-seelische Stórung einer Reifungs- 
krise. (Anorexia nervosa as a psychosomatic symp- 
tom of a puberty crisis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 
307-327.—The dreams, drawings, and analysis of two 
young women suffering from anorexia nervosa are 
discussed. Both revealed a need to remain in a static 
timelessness, fearful of living through a deeply con- 

flictful oral ambivalence that stemmed from an early 
disturbance in the mother-child relationship. During 
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therapy each patient regressively reestablished con- 
tact with the mother-image, lived through the am- 
bivalence, and then successfully integrated the mother- 
image in her personality. With this, detachment 
from the mother became possible, together with an 
active, no longer fearful, confrontation of the new 
growth of puberty and its problems. English sum- 
mary.—E. W. Eng. 

5068. Stern, E. Le prurit. Etude psycho- 
somatique. (Pruritis. А psychosomatic study.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 
3, 107-116.—Psychogenesis is stressed, but somatic 
factors are by no means excluded. Past experience 
is important for the “terrain” and for the precipitat- 
ing factors. Sexual disturbances and aggression are 
primary factors and scratching is both a sexual and 
an aggressive act, expressing a feeling of guilt and a 
need of self-punishment.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5069. Sullivan, Benjamin H., & Hamilton, Eu- 
gene L. Peptic ulcer in military personnel. U.S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 1459-1468.— "There 
has been an increased incidence of peptic ulcer in the 
U.S. Army in recent years, accounted for almost en- 
tirely by increased incidence among troops stationed 
in Europe. Intensive training, a tense international 
situation, and other factors constitute a chronic stress 
which may be of causative significance, particularly 
because the patient can take no action to relieve this 
tension.” —G. Н. Crampton. 


5070. Sullivan, Joseph D. (Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, 23rd St. at First Avenue, New 
York.) Psychiatric factors in low back pain. N. 
Y. State J. Med., 1955, 55, 227-232 —'. . . Dr. Sulli- 
van has covered practically every psychiatric factor 
that may be encountered in the patient with low back 
pain... he has given an unusually clear picture of 
how varied may be the etiology of the psychogenic 
factors concerned. Не has pointed out that the low 
back pain due to actual physical trauma may be the 
result of psychogenic determinants (as in the acci- 
dent-prone patient) or may awaken or intensify pre- 
existing neurotic tendencies and symptoms. . . ."— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... . Handicapped.) 


. 5071. Sutherland, Arthur M. The psychological 
impact of cancer and its treatment. Med. soc. Wh, 
1955, 4, 57-68.— Presents findings of studies con- 
cerned with the emotional problems and adaptations 
of persons undergoing surgery for various types of 
cancer —(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handi- 
capped.) 


5072. Vincent, Clark E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The loss of parents and psychosomatic ill- 
ness. Sociol soc. Res., 1955, 39, 404408.— The study 
includes 54 individuals with psychosomatic ailments 
who suffered the loss of one parent at an early age or 
the loss of both parents and/or acculturation. The 
authors found the individual to have learned a role 
of submission-dependence in the interactions with the 
remaining parent. 61.1 per cent had close identifica- 
tion with mother; 16.7 per cent had close identifica- 
ton with father. Acculturation had a similar mean- 
ing as did losing both parents at an early age. The 
author discusses the results of the study in detail 
and offers a number of questions for further research 
into the basic conflicts with this group.—$. 
Amatora. 
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5073. Warren, Sol L. (N. Y. State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, New York.)  Psycho- 
logical aspects of tuberculosis. J. Rehabilit., 1955, 
21(3), 11-13; 28-29.—The reactions of the tubercu- 
lous patient to his diagnosis, to his hospital environ- 
ment, the treatment program, and to the plan for 
living following his discharge, are all psychologically 
important facets of the rehabilitation process. The 
extent and the ease with which patients can make 
known their feelings regarding these various elements 
will influence the degree to which they can be helped 
by psychological support to attain complete rehabili- 
tation.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5074. Wheeler, John I., & Caldwell, Bettye Mc- 
Donald. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Psycho- 
logical evaluation of women with cancer of the 
breast and of the cervix. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 
17, 256-268.—Study of 3 samples ("Breast, Cervix, 
Normal Control groups") through the administration 
of Kent Scale, Rorschach, Draw-a-person test, Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration, and clinical interview, did 
“not point up striking differences between the groups” 
contrary to findings reported in selected earlier stud- 
ies. Trends, however, suggested the early childhood 
environment, parental attitudes, and sexual attitudes 
warrant further careful study on the problem. Stress 
is placed upon the need for careful research design 
in this new field of psychologic investigation —L. 4. 
Pennington. z 

5075. Winter, William D. Two personality pat- 
terns in peptic ulcer patients. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 
19, 332-344.—A study of 68 peptic ulcer patients, 
using the Rorschach and Blacky Pictures to test hy- 
potheses about the personality dynamics of ulcer pa- 
tients, led to the conclusion that “the ‘typical’ ulcer 
personality is not found in all peptic ulcer patients,” 
and that “at least two different personality patterns 
are found in people with ulcers, and these can be 
validly measured by the Blacky scales developed in 
this investigation.” —A. R. Jensen. 

5076. Zwerling, Israel; Titchener, James; Gott- 
schalk, Louis; Levine, Maurice; Culbertson, Wil- 
liam; Cohen, Senta Feibleman, & Silver, Hyman. 
Personality disorder and the relationships of emo- 
tion to surgical illness in 200 surgical patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 270-277.—An initial 
summary is reported of the findings of an exploratory 
psychiatric survey of 200 randomly selected repre- 
sentative surgical patients for the purpose of deter- 
mining (1) if emotional disorders exist in a sig- 
nificant proportion of such patients, (2) if emotional 
factors are related to their surgical problems, before, 
during and following hospitalization. The results 
and their implications are discussed —N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 3834, 4293) 
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5077. Achilles, Robert F. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Communicative anomalies of in- 
dividuals with cerebral palsy. Part 1, Analysis of 
communicative processes in 151 cases of cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(5), 15-24; 27. 
—The communicative breakdowns in 151 cases те- 
ceived consecutively at the Children’s Rehabilitative 
Institute in Cockeysville, Md., between 1946 and 1952, 
are reported frequencywise and are described under 
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120 specific categories which occur in 12 major 
classifications. 66% of the cases had little or no 
communication. Factors affecting the nature of the 
sample are suggested —T. E. Л ewland. 


5078. Berko, Martin J. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) The measurement of intelligence 
in children with cerebral palsy: The Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale. J. Pediat., 1955, 47, 253- 
260.—The r between the intelligence scores of 30 
normal children obtained using the Stanford Binet 
and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale was .82. 
The mean IQ's differ only one point. When the sub- 
jects were 30 cerebral palsied children, however, the 
y was .61 and the mean difference іп IQ's was 15 
points.—M. C. Templin. 

5079. Blumberg, Marvin L. Respiration and 
speech in the cerebral palsied child. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1955, 89, 48-53.—T wenty-seven cerebral pal- 
sied children were treated. Physical therapy should 
develop proper usage of the muscles of abdomen, dia- 
phragm and chest and increase pulmonary tidal vol- 
ume and vital capacity. Speech therapy deals with 
training lips, cheeks, tongue, palate and vocal bands. 
—G. K. Morlan. 


5080. Bobath, K., & Bobath, Bertha. Tonic re- 
flexes and righting reflexes in the diagnosis and 
assessment of cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1955, 16(5), 4-10; 26.—Detailed description is given 
of the normal and abnormal characteristics of these 
reflexes, particularly with respect to the diagnosis 
of cerebral palsy during the first year of life. Dif- 
ferential diagnostic behavior is described for spastic 
quadriplegia, spastic paraplegia and diplegia, spastic 
hemiplegia, athetosis and ataxia. A developmental 
reflex behavior chart for non-handicapped children 
is provided.—T. E. N ewland. 


5081. Bonafede, Vincent 1. (Craig Colony, Son- 
yea, N. Y.) Chlorpromazine (Thorazine) treat- 
ment of disturbed epileptic patients; preliminary 
report. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
158-162.—30 to 60 day treatment of 78 of the colony’s 
“worst” patients indicated that thorazine “has been 
highly effective and dramatic in controlling behavior 
disturbances.” —L. A. Pennington. 


5082. Brothers, С. R. D., & Meadows, A. W. 
(Ment. Hyg. Dept., Victoria, Australia.) An in- 
vestigation of Huntingdon’s chorea in Victoria. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 548-563.— Of 150 indisputable 
cases 57 are living and represent .34% of mental 
hospital patients. Associated symptoms are sum- 
marized and familial histories detailed.—IV. L. 
Wilkins. 

5083. Brown, Irwin. Abstract and concrete be- 
havior of dysphasic patients and normal subjects. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 35-42— 
Fifteen dysphasic patients were compared with 1 
normals on the Goldstein-Sheerer tests of aphasia. 
There was no significant difference in abstracting 
ability between the two groups. The stick test did 
approach the 596 level of confidence and suggests a 
specific restriction of abstract behavior in the dys- 
phasic. Statistical expansion of the experiment in- 
dicates that Goldstein's hypothesis concerning the 
abstract behavior of brain-damaged patients may be 
supported for the stick test, but not for the other 
tests in the series.—M. F. Palmer. 
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5084. Caveness, William F. Emotional and рзу- 
chological factors in epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 190-193.—T'wo cases of epilepsy are con- 
sidered in the light of underlying emotional and psy- 
chological factors. Personality changes as reactions to 
seizures, emotional stress as a precipitant to seizure, 
and the incorporation of past experience into the 
seizure pattern of a discharging lesion of the temporal 
lobe are discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5085. Courville, Cyril B. Narcosis and the fetal 
brain. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 97— 
111—The neurophysiology of anoxia in relation to 
brain function at birth is described in detail and re- 
lated as one determinant in the causation of certain 
types of motor disability, mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
and cerebral palsy. 39 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


5086. Davis, David S. An investigation of the 
relationship of frustration tolerance in paraplegics 
and degree and rate of success in rehabilitation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1262. —Abstract. 


` 5087. Denber, Herman C. B. Studies on mesca- 
line ПІ. Action in epileptics. Psychiat. Quart., 
1955, 29, 433-438.—Mescaline caused increase or de. 
crease or disappearance of alpha waves, sharp de- 
crease or disappearance of delta waves, disappearance 
for variable periods of spike waves. Lethargy, 
drowsiness, no hallucinations. Mescaline acts on the 
diencephalon. 18 references.—D. Prager. 


5088. Denhoff, Eric, & Holden, Raymond H. 
(Meeting St. Sch. for Cerebral Palsy, Providence, 
К.І.) Understanding parents: one need in cere- 
bral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(4), 9-11; 
25.—The importance of parents’ understanding both 
themselves and the needs of their children with cere- 
bral palsy is stressed. The use of group discussion 
Sessions involving the parents and clinic staff and the 
nature of a handbook prepared to meet the needs of 
parents are described.—T. E. Newland. 


5089. Duncan, Melba Hurd. Emotional aspects 
of the communication problem in cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(4), 19-23; 27.—Тһе 
complexity and individuality of the psychodynamics 
of speech work with children and adults who are 
cerebral palsied are discussed with тезресї to the 
effect of anxiety and frustration, the value of em- 
pathy, the need to respect the individual, and the 
need for flexibility in selecting treatment procedures. 
Numerous illustrative situations are cited. 19 refer- 
ences.—T. E. Newland, 

5090. Ettlinger, G., Jackson, C. V., & Zangwi 
O. L. (National Hosp. Queen Square, уде, 
Eng.) Dysphasia following right temporal lobec- 
tomy in a right-handed man. J. Neurol. N. eurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, 214-217. “A. case is reported їп 
which right temporal lobectomy was performed for 
the relief of temporal lobe epilepsy and associated 
psychiatric disturbances. Although preferentially 
right-handed, the patient developed severe postopera- 
tive dysphasia, especially marked and persistent in 
the receptive sphere. The significance of the findings 
in relation to handedness, familial sinistrality, and 
cerebral dominance is briefly considered. 21 refer- 
ences.—M. L. Simmel. 

5091. Fisher, Jerome, & Gonda, Thomas A. 
Neurologic techniques and Rorschach test in de- 
tecting brain pathology; a study of comparative 
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validities. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
117-124.—Having selected 84 organic and 34 non- 
organic Ss by using a rating scale applied by 2 
neurologists, a comparative evaluation of 6 diagnostic 
procedures used by the neurologist is made. Validity 
coefficients “show that of the 6 procedures studied, 
the Rorschach method discriminates very reliably 
... the EEG, neurological examination, and lumbar 
puncture also do.” These findings are discussed in 
relation to the recommended use of the Rorschach in 
the neurological diagnostic service among other con- 
siderations —L. A. Pennington. 

5092. Fuldner, Russell V. Cerebral palsy: where 
next? 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
267-279.—Careful medical review of the birth records 
and family histories of 204 non-epileptic, responsive 
children with cerebral palsy indicated “the most fre- 
quent cause was fetal and neonatal anoxia.” Sug- 
gestions are made toward the prevention of cerebral 
palsy and a fourfold classification of muscular defects 
presented. 40 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

5093. Gallagher, James J., Benoit, E. Paul, & 
Boyd, Herbert F. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Meas- 
ures of intelligence in brain damaged children. 
J. clin. Psychol, 1956, 12, 69-72.—Scores of 40 
brain damaged institutionalized defectives aged 7-14 
were compared on Form L of the Binet, the Leiter, 
and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS). 
Although scores on the three tests intercorrelated 
adequately, their SD’s and M's tended to be quite 
different. CMMS IQ's differed by 11 or more points 
from Form L IQ's for 50% of the S’s; CMMS 10% 
were generally higher than L IQ's, especially in the 
older children, in spite of the higher SD of the 
CMMS. About 3395 of the Leiter IQ's differed to 
the same extent from L IQ's but here the scores 
were generally lower, especially for the younger 
children. The comparability of the three tests on this 
sample is questioned. The three tests were given in 
a "more or less" random order; the interval between 
testings is not given.—L. B. Heathers. 


5094. Gastaud, H., Morin, G., & Lesevre, N. 


Étude du comportement des épileptiques psycho- ` E 
4 
* 


moteurs dans lintervalle de leurs crises. (Study 
of the behavior of psychomotor epileptics between 
Seizures.) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 1(1), 1- 
27.—The authors, noting the scarcity of basic psy- 
chological study on the general behavior of psy- 
chomotor epileptics, observed over a period of years 
3,000 patients by means of clinical interviews and 
psychological tests. Their main conclusions were 
that these patients, characterized by motor and af- 
fective hypoactivity, present a general slowing down 
of intellectual processes. This hypoactivity coexists 
in 72% of the cases with violent attacks of unpro- 
voked and uncontrolled anger. A comparison with 
the behavior of animals having lesions of the rhin- 
encephalon would indicate that while during seizures 
the psychomotor epileptic suffers from a paroxysmal 
discharge, the same patient between seizures seems 
to react to continuous focal chronic rhinocephalic 
irritation. 10 cases given.—M. D. Stein. 

5095. Gogstad, Anders Chr. Reflex-changes 
and other neurological symptoms in focal cortical 
epilepsy. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 589-606.— 
167 pts. The series is too small to warrant more 
than general suggestions. There seems to be no 
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complete correlation between pyramidal symptoms and 
pathological involvement of the motor cortex or 
pyramidal tract. 46 references.—D. Prager. 

5096. Gregg, Hal C., & Rose, Augustus S. (U. 
California Sch. Med., San Francisco.) Clinical dif- 
ferential diagnosis of the minor seizure. Neurol- 
ogy, 1954, 4, 599-604.—100 known epileptics were 
studied intensively; of these, 71 had psychomotor 
seizures. 8296 of the psychomotor patients have brief 
minor seizures, which are 
as petit mal. Differential diagnostic criteria of im- 
portance are: (1) age, petit mal being unlikely to 
occur after age 20, (2) psychiatric symptoms are 
more frequent in the psychomotor group, (3) psy- 
chromotor attacks are frequently preceded by an aura, 
petit mal seldom, and (4) following an attack the petit 
mal patient shows almost immediate recovery, the 
psychomotor patient shows confusion.—L. I. O' Kelly. 

5097. Hachiya, Tetsuo, & Ishii, Hiroshi. (Ni- 
honkokan Hospital, Kawasaki, Japan.) An EEG 
follow-up of head injury cases. Folia psychiat. 
neur. jap., 1954, 8, 180.—Abstract. 

5098. Hamlin, Hannibal. Recovery from a brain 
operation. 4. M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 
74, 223-224.— Abstract and discussion. 

5099. Hanna, Ralph. (Children’s Med. Cent., 
Austin, Tex.) The functions of a cerebral palsy 
treatment center. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(4), 
5-8; 23.—Rehabilitative and habilitative responsibili- 
ties are recognized in a broad sense, including full 
diagnostic services, therapies, coordinated reevalua- 
tion, counseling and guidance, education, work with 
parents, and recreation.—T. E. N ewland. 

„5100. Hayward, Amy Ё. Serving the severely 
disabled: cerebral palsy. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 
‚ 22(9), 31-32.—Describes the program of the State 
: employment service in behalf of the cerebral palsied ; 

cites the problems attendant upon parent ignorance 
and employer resistance; gives an example of a suc- 
cessful case.—S. L. Warren. 

5101. Hécaen, H., de Ajuriaguerra, J., le Guil- 
. lant, L., & Angelergues, R. Délire centré sur un 
membre fantóme chez une hémiplégique gauche 
! par lésion vasculaire et anosognosie. (Delirium 
centered upon a phantomatic member in a case of 
left hemiplegia by vascular lesion and anosognosia.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 2, 273-279.—A case is re- 
ported where is maintained the hypothesis of a 
thalamic trouble together with a personality disorder. 
The essential manifestations are the feeling of strange- 
ness, of unbelongingness, and the attribution to an- 
other person of a part of one's own body. What is 
exceptional is the long duration of the anosognosis : 
five months previously to the patient's death.—G. 
Fournier. 

5102. Hovey, H. B., & Kool, Kenneth A. (F.A. 
Hosp, Salt Lake City, Utah.) Transient disturb- 
ances of thought processes and epilepsy. 

Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 


and presence of "non-answer" responses to items on 
the Wechsler Scale (e.g. 
than naming the missing part). 
these “lapses” was significantly associated with the 
epileptic and was related to evidence of paroxysmal 


frequently misdiagnosed 
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abnormality in the EEG regardless of diagnostic 
group. It is concluded that psychological tests can 
here contribute meaningful data when the examiner 
notes these atypical responses.—L. A. Pennington. 
5103. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Phonetic equipment of spastic and athetoid chil- 
dren. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 54— 
57.—The phoneme content of the speech of 266 cere- 
bral palsied children from one to twelve years of age 
was analyzed. Included in this group were 128 
spastics, 86 athetoids, and 52 tension athetoids. On 
the basis of the four criterion measures: vowel type, 
consonant type, vowel frequency and consonant fre- 
quency, there was no strong statistical evidence of 
difference between spastics, athetoids, or tension 
athetoids. There was a significant increase in mas- 
tery of speech sounds with age.—M. F. Palmer. 
5104. Johanessen, Liv. Cerebral palsy in Nor- 
Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(5), 14; 27— 
Norway's five-year-old program for the cerebral 


way has been found to be lower than in this country. 
—T. E. Newland. 

5105. Kabat, Herman. Analysis and therapy of 
cerebellar ataxia and asynergia. M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 375-382.—The anatomy 
and neurophysiology of the cerebellum are reviewed. 
Clinical observations of a “large series of patients 
with cerebellar disease who were also under an in- 
tensive neuromuscular rehabilitation program, are 
summarized and related to cerebellar physiology. 
The use of the rhythmic stabilization test in clinical 
diagnosis is stressed —L. A. Pennington. 

5106. Kaliski, Lotte. Educational therapy for 
brain injured retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 60, 71-76.—Educational therapy is herein 
described as “measures designed to prevent or to 
remedy defective or deficient functioning in the educa- 
tional area.” The group under discussion are those 
who have disturbances in mental functions as a result 
of their brain damage. The special problems of educa- 
tional therapy as applied to this group are treated.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

5107. Klotz, Maurice. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) Incidence of seizures, with EEG findings, 
in prefrontal lobotomy. AM.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 144-148—Survey study of 181 
patients indicated grand mal seizures the most com- 
mon and occurring most often in the early postopera- 
tive interval. These and other results are related to 
practical problems in the management of lobotomy 
patients. 19 references.—L. 4. Pennington. 

5108. Lamm, Stanley S. (State U. Coll. Med., 
The intellectual level in cerebral 


formances (essentially in terms of I.Q.) of the cere- 
bral palsied, particularly with reference to indications 
regarding possible returns on physical therapy, pre- 
liminary relationships found between Form L of the 
Binet or Cattell 1.Q. and response to therapy аге re- 
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ported on 99 : 
high, there E ses. “Where the intellectual level is 


therapy for the * better outlook for progress under 
hope by the Bild with cerebral palsy,” influenced, 
15 references. p p of ү physical involvement. 
109) Lesnys see a 
(Charles U., By Ivan, & Drechsler, Bedřich. 
aktivity mozk ague.) “Jev vyhasnutí” elektrické 
callosi. (The u u kojence s agenesí corporis 
activity in the } extinction phenomenon" of electrical 
corpus callosum 1 of an infant with agenesis of the 
15, 61-65.—* ne Neurol. Psychiat. Ceskoslov., 1952, 
and pneumoeng, months old infant with myoclonia 
the corpus сай Phalographic evidence of agenesis of 
tinction phenom SU, Showed in the EEG the ‘ex- 
gradual disappe enon,’ ie. the temporary synchronous 
authors conside ance of all electrical activities. The 
due to the perie, that the extinction phenomenon is 
simultaneous ex ical inhibition of the cortex by the 
Russian, Englig ation of the subcortical structures." 
nowski. and French summaries.—M. Choy- 
5110. Lock! 
Clin. Proc. CRI Jean D. Childhood aphasia. 
Contains a cage? Hosp. Wash., 1954, 10, 111-114.— 
severely damage history of a 7-year-old girl who is 
of aphasia invald organically with a number of types 
relationships aj. Her hearing, visual, and spatial 
organic brain go affected, all a part of a pattern of 
cussion of chiapas of unknown etiology. A dis- 
Hart follows Цћоой aphasia by Dr. William М. 
Curr. Lit. , . “e case history.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
* Handicapped.) 


5111. Mode ý 

atric Hosp, Ag? Giancarlo. (Provincial Psychi- 
epilessia psico antova, Italy.) Su alcuni casi di 
cefalografica vanotoria con proiezione elettroen- 
motor epilepsy *mporale. (Certain cases of psycho- 
projection.) With temporal electroencephalographic 
tailed analysig eurone, 1954, 2, 327-344.—After a de- 
epilepsy, 6 cag of the literature on psychomotor 
cases рзусһотасур, are presented in detail. In all 6 
and are manife. tor characteristics are predominating, 
typical (2) diga as follows: (1) crisis not always 
anxiety (3) Бец ances of affectivity with crisis of 
sometimes im aVioral disturbances, irritability and 
deglutination, ulsivity (4) masticatory movements, 
(5) hysteroid nd involuntary movements of the limbs 
or bilateral an, Sititudes (6) the EEG shows lateral 
region, Etiola p Yalies predominantly in the temporal 
sented. 21 ref & ical and clinical analyses are also pre- 

rences. French summary.—A. Manoil. 
1 2 VA Hosp. Bronx, 
intelligence a; "E, Joseph C. Ste correlation of 
two patients neurological findings on twenty- 
sult, Psychol., S2topsied for brain damage. J. con- 
ings in a stud, 1955, 19, 283-289 —Among the find- 
brain patholog. to determine the effect of structural 
pears to be a z Оп intellectual functioning “there ap- 
for gross stru,  Plcal Wechsler-Bellevue test pattern 
cantly lower actural pathology consisting of signifi- 
Digit Span (ех ores in Digit Symbol, Block Design 
and SimilaritigPCCially Digits Backward), Arithmetic, 
the Performan е5. ү 1 addition, the Full Scale IQ and 
subtests, Were. E IQ, including all of the Performance 
damaged Popul significantly lower for the brain- 
ferences involy 2t10n. There were no significant dif- 
Comprehension, ®S the Vocabulary, Information, and 
Vocabulary Se Scores. The seemingly unaffected 
re justifies its use as an indicator of 
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premorbid intelligence." 28 references.—A. J. Bach- 


rach. 
5113. Müller, Rainer. (U. Sarre, Homburg, Ger- 
many.) Corrélations électroencéphalographiques 


et cliniques dans les anciens traumatismes cranio- 
cérébraux fermés avec foyer de contusion corticale 
en EEG. (EEG and clinical correlations in old 
closed-head injuries with EEG focus.) EEG clim. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 75-84.—EEG and clinical 
correlations in 300 cases of old closed-head injuries, 
150 with and 150 without focal EEG disturbances, are 
reported. The principal abnormalities seem to be 
local diminution of alpha waves and local theta 
dysrhythmia. 65% of the patients with focal dis- 
türbances showed abnormalities at the site of the im- 
pact; 35% showed contre coup effects. Only about 
half of the patients with focal abnormalities also 
showed clinical. neurological symptoms. Frontal and 
temporal EEG changes were usually unaccompanied 
by clinical symptoms.—R. J. Ellingson. 

5114. Munz, Adam, & Tolor, Alexander. (Pres- 
byterian Hosp., New York.) Psychological effects 
of major cerebral excision: intellectual and emo- 
tional changes following hemispherectomy. Ja 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 438-443.—A report is 
made of the intellectual and personality changes of 4 
patients who had undergone hemispherectomies in the 
hope of providing professional workers with informa- 
tion concerning advantages and disadvantages of this 
technique when used for the relief of seizures.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


5115. Pallis, C. A. Impaired identification of 
faces and places with agnosia for colours. Report 
of a case due to cerebral embolism. J. Neurol 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 218-224 —'A patient 
with mitral stenosis and auricular fibrillation de- 
veloped, as a result of cerebral embolism, achroma- 
topsia (colour agnosia) and an inability to identify 
faces and places. There was no loss of topographical 
memory and no difficulty in revisualizing faces. 
Scotometric studies suggested small infarctions im 
each infracalcarine striate cortex. The symptoms are 
analysed with special reference to their relation to 
(a) agnosia and (b) to the defects in the visual field. 
The difficulties involved in attributing to them any 
precise localizing significance are mentioned. The 
concept of prosopagnosia is discussed and its pos- 
sible relation to a peculiar, and hitherto unrecorded, 
disorder of spatial thought is pointed out.” 19 ref- 
егепсез.—М. L. Simmel. 


5116. Perlstein, Meyer A. (4743 N. Drake y 
ОЕШ) Cerebral 4 medical and edu- 
ee implications. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 19 5,3 
ofc тв summary is presented of the problem 
died ral palsy. Cerebral palsy is defined, associated | 
ice ae indicated and the prognosis and the prob- 

ems of the cerebral palsied child in the school sitt® 
tion are covered.—V. М. Staudt. 


5117. Perlstein, Ме ; & | 
E e yer A., Gibbs, Edna L»* 
Gibbs, Frederick A. (Illinois Med. School, CM 


cago.) The electroencephal in infantile | 
Med palsy. Amer. J. Dau. Med, 1955, 34, 477 


Observations on 1,500 ive i 
5 consecutive infants W! 
M palsy. Some findings: Of the total cere 
ин ation, 90% are either spastic ог ае! - 
outnumber athetoids 3 to 1. Seizures 00 
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in nearly one-half; most common in spastics (63%) 
and least common in athetoids (22%) and ataxics 
20%). The most common types are grand mal 
(54 and the focal or jacksonian (2496); least 
common, petit mal (1.6%) and psychomotor (0.4%). 
Very abnormal electroencephalograms occur in 9096 
of those with a history of seizures and in 44% of 
those without.—F. A. Whitehouse. 

5118. Price, A. Cooper (ЎА Center, Biloxi, 
Miss.), & Deabler, H. L. Diagnosis of organicity 
by means of spiral after-effect. J. consuli. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 2990-302.— Organic cases with cortical in- 
volvement can be differentiated from nonorganic with 
high degree of certainty by means of the spiral after- 
effect technique.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

5119. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Sch. Med., 
Indianapolis. Evaluation of the post-concussion 
syndrome with the Rorschach test. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 463-467.—The Rorschach was ad- 
ministered to 23 patients who had experienced 
cerebral concussion and unconsciousness and in whom 
a diagnosis of the postconcussion syndrome had been 
made. Comparison with patients having structural 
brain damage, and patients with neurotic complaints 
but no history or neurological evidence suggesting 
brain damage. The results indicated differences be- 
tween neurotic and brain-damaged groups similar to 
those reported in previous studies. Differences be- 
tween the group with neurosis and that with the post- 
concussion syndrome were negligible. These results 
suggest that the Rorschach test may not yield as 
reliable a basis for differentiating the symptoms of 
neurosis and concussion as has been implied in cer- 
tain earlier reports.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5120. Robertson, P. The parent and the cere- 
bral palsied child. Spastics’ Quart., 1955, 4(2), 5-9. 
—Reviews the parents’ role in the care and treatment 
of their cerebral palsied child—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


5121. Rodin, Ernst A., Mulder, Donald W., 
Faucett, Robert L., & Bickford, Reginald С. 
(Mayo Foundation, Rochester, d Psychologic 
factors in convulsive disorders of focal origin. 
А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 365-374.— 
Case reports of the “psychic elements" reported by 8 
patients suggest the "phenomena which constituted 
part of the seizures were not foreign to their per- 
Sonality set-up but seemed to be closely connected 
with the patient's wishes, anxieties, or neurotic con- 
flicts.” Research on the problem in patients with 
temporal-lobe seizures is discussed with reference to 
design and method.—L. А. Pennington. 


5122. Roth, Bedřich, & Šimek, Jiří. (Charles U., 
Prague.) Elektroencefalografické nálezy nu esen- 
Ciální а symptomatické narkolepsie. (Electroen- 
cephalographic study of the essential and symptomatic 
narcolepsy.) Neurol. Psychiat. Ceskoslov., 1952, 15, 
80-109.—The authors have studied the EEG tracings 
in 16 cases of essential narcolepsy and in 4 cases of 
Symptomatic narcolepsy, and have found, among 
Others, that tracings are characteristic by very fre- 
quent alternations of the normal activity with the 
Sleep activity; that the sleep activity corresponds in 
Tegard to its form to various successive phases of the 
activity of normal sleep; that this sleep activity very 
Often is not accompanied by the objective or subjec- 
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tive manifestations of sleep; and that in the essential 
narcolepsy there are no other pathological manifesta- 
tions in the EEG tracings than those which repre- 
sent in reality the sleep activity. This trait consti- 
tutes a fundamental difference between the EEG trac- 
ings of narcolepsy and of the epilepsy. The authors 
have confirmed their findings on 40 additional cases. 
Russian and English summaries. 66 references.— 
M. Choynowski. 

5123. Sano, Keiji, & Kitamura, Koichi. (Dept. 
of Neurosurgery, Tokyo U., Japan.) Corticographic 
and strychnine-neuronographic studies in the 
“psychomotor” or temporal lobe epilepsy. Folia 
psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 181-182.—Abbstract. 

5124. Sim, M., & Smith, W. Thomas. (U. 
Birmingham, Eng.) Alzheimer's disease confirmed 
by cerebral biopsy: a therapeutic trial with corti- 
sone and A.C.T.H. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 604— 
609.—Two patients showed no improvement. —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5125. Talbot, Herbert S. The sexual function in 
paraplegia. J. Urol., 1955, 73, 91-100.— "Consider- 
ing the sexual manifestations as a whole it is apparent 
that the popular belief that all of these men are 
totally inadequate is unjustified. In view of the 
survival of a number of the components which go to 
make up the total function, it is possible, by careful 
study and treatment of the individual patient, to de- 
velop a reasonably satisfactory type of sexual activity. 
This has already been done in a number of instances 
and should be done in a great many more. Its im- 
portance to the patient's rehabilitation and well-being 
requires no emphasis."—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. . . Handicapped.) 

5126. Vaughan, V. Н. Training, placement and 
aftercare for the cerebral palsied child. Spastics' 
Quart., 1955, 4(2), 10-13.—Неге in South Africa we 
have followed the pattern found in overseas countries, 
in that first and foremost attention is given to the edu- 
cation and therapeutic treatment of the child. Only 
later has attention been directed to the. question of... 
training and employment. In our country the accent 
is still on education and treatment, and remarkable 
success has been obtained, but the day has already 
come when the aspect of employment must receive 
attention. Open industry, sheltered and home em- 
ployment are briefly considered —(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

5127. Weiner, Leonard. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.), 
Brown, Earl, & Kaplan, Bert. A comparison of 
the ability of normal and brain injured subjects to 
produce additional responses on a second ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach test. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 89-91.—The additional Rorschach 
responses of ten brain damaged adults were compared 
with those of ten hospitalized normals matched in age 
and education to the experimental group. All the 
organics had failed, all the normals had passed the 
Trail Making Test. The Rorschach was given mi- 
tially in a manner to encourage full records. Two 
days later it was re-administered with instructions to 
give as many new and different responses as possible. 
Though the R’s of the group were almost identical in 
initial testing, on retesting the control group had an 
increment in R of 86%, the experimental group of 
17%. Though a differential diagnosis of brain injury 
would have been difficult from the initial records, the 
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results of the second test would have misclassified 
only two of the 20 Ss.—L. B. Heathers. 

5128. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L,& 
Slote, Walter H. Withdrawal, inattention, and 
pain asymbolia. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 235-248.— Continued study of brain-damaged 
patients who verbally denied illness led to repeated 
interview of 23 Ss and their relatives. Analysis of 
data indicated these characteristics served as "moti- 
vated modes of adaptation to stress rather than as in- 
dividual defects in perceptual or motor modalities." 
The “behavior showed a high degree of selectivity” 
and was not specific for the lesion. It is concluded 
that “withdrawal, inattention, and pain asymbolia 
may represent a common type of integration into 
symbolic patterns, or language, of diverse perceptual 
and motor elements.”—L. A. Pennington. 


5129. White, James C., & Cobb, Stanley. (Mass. 
Gen. Hosp., Boston.) Psychological changes as- 
sociated with giant pituitary neoplasms. A.M.A. 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 383-396.—Review 
of the 13 existent papers dealing with psychological 
functions is first provided and is followed by clinical 
observations upon the authors’ 5 patients. Changes 
in memory, personality, judgment, and other vari- 
ables are summarized for this relatively rare con- 
dition—L. A. Pennington. 


‚5130, Winchester, Richard A. (Fort Miley V.A. 
Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.), & Hartman, Bernard 
T. Auditory dedifferentiation in the dysphasic. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 178-182.— 
Ten brain-injured subjects and ten normals between 
17 to 64 years selected for ability to walk and respond 
to speech, listened to test records consisting of 250 
seconds of 34 familiar and concrete noun pairs such 
as nose-car, apple-foot, mouth-table, etc, with no ex- 
perimentally induced background noise. A second set 
of words was recorded with background noise and 
was 230 seconds in length with 30 test pairs at vary- 
ing intensities ranging in 3 db steps downward from 
50 dbs. The brain-injured group increased its errors 
significantly in noise. There is a disturbance in audi- 
tory figure-ground differentiation in brain-injured 
persons.—M. F, Palmer. 


5131. Wise, Robert A., & Heumann, Walter A. 

esantoin in the treatment of epilepsy. Psychiat. 
Quart., ‚1955, 29, 403-411.—Mesantoin may offer 
hope of improvement in grand mal epilepsy refractory 
to other anticonvulsants. Precautions must be taken 
to avoid serious blood changes and toxic reactions.— 
D. Prager, 

5132. Woolf, A. L. (Midland Centre for Neuro- 
surgery, Smethwick, Eng.) The pathology of acute 
infantile cerebral diplegia. J. ment, Sci., 1955, 101, 
610-628.—Changes in the brains studied consisted in 
diffuse sclerosis of the white matter of the dorsal 
parts of both cerebral hemispheres, the cortical de- 
generation apparently being due to an accompanying 
anoxia such as is seen in cerebral vinous thrombosis, 
23 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


5133. Wortis, Helen Z. (Coordinating Council 
for Cerebral Palsy, New York), & Margolies, 
Jeanette A. Parents of children with cerebral 
palsy. Med. soc. Wk, 1955, 4, 110-120 —In the ex- 
perience of the authors “the tensions, anxieties, and 
personality disturbances met with in the parents 
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of the cerebral palsied child were to a large extent 
the result of their reality problems. These reality 
problems were not only the difficulties in the physical 
care of a severely handicapped child, but were also 
the financial, housing, personal, and familial prob- 
lems which rose out of the situation... ." This 
paper is based on a study of parents of 37 children 
in the special class at Public School 135.—( Courtesy 
of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 3927, 4645, 4883, 4884, 5138) 
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5134. Altman, Anne, & Baumann, Hannah. 
Finding jobs for the blind. Emplmt Sec. Rev, 
1955, 22(9), 9-12.—Describes a demonstration proj- 
ect in New York City designed to answer the ques- 
tion, "How can the Employment Service improve its 
program for finding suitable employment for blind 
applicants?" During the first 10 months of the proj- 
ect 213 blind applicants were interviewed, 200 refer- 
rals were made, and 91 placements resulted—sS. L. 
Warren. 


5135. Blank, H. Robert. (New York Psycho- 
analytic Institute.) Psychoanalytic considerations 
for professional workers in the prevention of 
blindness. Soc. Casewk., 1955, 36, 319-324.—This, 
paper considers the psychological factors to be con- 
sidered in preventing personality problems from de- 
veloping in people suffering from eye disorders. 
Specific cases are quoted to indicate how psychoana- 
lytic principles can be applied to the understanding 
of personality problems involved in both organically 
induced as well as psychogenic cases of eye disorders. 
—L. B. Costin. 


5136. Burger, A. S. (Inst. Crippled and Disabled, 
New York.) Group work in a rehabiltation center. 
Group, 1955, 17(4), 11-14.—Group work in the field 
of rehabilitation is in its beginning phase. “The 
needs of our disabled population demand that agencies 
begin to move beyond this initial stage towards pro- 
viding more thoughtful and extensive programs than 
are now available" Principles are drawn from ex- 
periences in a recreational program at the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled in New York City.— 
D. D. Raylesberg. 

5137. Cole, Nyla J., & Tarboroff, Leonard Н. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) The psychological prob- 
lems of the congenitally blind child. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 627-643.—A. detailed study 
of the psychotherapy of a 16 year old congenitally 
blind girl is presented as a basis for discussing the 
problems of work with the blind. The congenitally 
blind show three kinds of problems: (1) their inter- 
personal impact, (2) the effects blindness may have 
on personality and emotional development, and 
the problem of semantics, Discussion by Robert С; 
Murphy, Jr. and Henry Harper Hart.—R. E. Perl. 

5138. Egland, George O. (West. Mich. Coll. 
Educ., Kalamazoo.) Teaching speech to blind chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
1955, 16(4), 12-15; 27. Recognizing the com- 
monality of problems of teaching speech to all chil- 
dren, principles and specific practices found useful 


with blind children handicapped by cerebral palsy аге. 


described.—T. E. Newland. 
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5139. Goldberg, Hannah L. (Letterman Army 
Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) The educational 
counselor on the military hospital team. Voc. 
Guid. Quart., 1955, 4, 25-27.—The educational coun- 
selor works conjunctively with all the other .disci- 
plines that are assisting in rehabilitation. “In a pro- 
gram... assessments discover the potentials and 
support the attainment of aims possible to them. 
Interest, achievement, placement tests, examinations 
in subject matter, and educational tests are given, so 
that more effective counseling may be possible.” 
The educational counselor minimizes “behavior prob- 
lems through channeling energies into constructive 
fields. . . ."—F. A. Whitehouse. 

5140. Hefferman, Angela. (The Children’s Me- 
morial Hosp., Montreal, Canada.) A psychiatric 
study of fifty preschool children referred to hos- 
pital for suspected deafness. In Caplan, G., Emo- 
tional problems of early childhood, (see 30: 4718), 
269-292.—A series of 50 consecutive cases of children 
under 6 years of age suspected of deafness was com- 
pared with controls by general medical and otologi- 
cal examination, audiological and speech studies, 
electroencephalographic and intelligence test, RH 
group, and in some cases ophthalmic and neurological 
examinations. A psychiatric evaluation was made of 
the child, mother and sometimes the father. Diag- 
nostic problems were studied as well as an attempt to 
put the research findings to practical use in dealing 
with the deaf.—N. Н. Pronko. 

5141. Khurshid, Chand. (Government Coll., 
Lahore, Pakistan.) A study of deaf-mutes. Proc. 
Sth Pakistan Sci. Conf., Lahore, 1953, Pt. III, 147.— 
Abstract. 

5142. Levine, Edna S. (Lexington Sch. for the 
Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York.) The emo- 
tional problems of young deaf children. Jil. Ad- 
vance, 1955, 88(5), 1-3; 12-13.—Contains explana- 
tions of the frustrations which the deaf child experi- 
ences, attitudes of parents which complicate the child's 
emotional problems, and the value of nursery school 
experience for the preschool deaf child.—( Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

5143. Neff, Walter S. (Jewish Voc. Serv., Chi- 
cago.) The use of the Rorschach in distinguishing 
vocationally rehabilitable groups. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 2, 207-211.—The Rorschach was ad- 
ministered to 32 subjects before, and after, a period 
of training for vocational rehabilitation. Quantitative 
and qualitative analyses were compared with super- 
Visory judgments and subsequent employment of the 
Subjects. It is concluded that the initial Rorschach 
Was ". . . not an efficient predictor of vocational re- 
habilitation." The terminal Rorschach differentiated 
rehabilitated from nonrehabilitated subjects. No “al- 
teration of the basic personality structure” was found 
as a result of rehabilitation—M. M. Reece. 


5144. Simpson, Abram. Serving the severely 


disabled: cardiacs. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(9), 
34-35.—Describes 3 cases of people who suffered 
heart attacks and how this factor must be taken into 
Consideration when planning for subsequent job place- 
ment.—S, L. Warren. 

5145. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Predicting success on the member- 
employee rehabilitation program. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 274. — Brief report. Л 
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5146. Weinrich, E. (United Cerebral Palsy of 
New York City.) Group work with the handi- 
capped in a community center setting. Group, 
1955, 17(4), 15-18.—Handicapped youngsters can be 
integrated into the program of a community group 
work agency provided the approach is well planned. 
If a special group for the orthopedically handicapped 
is necessary, it is probably better to start with an 
interest group rather than a social or friendship group 
which may be very threatening at the start for in- 
experienced handicapped youngsters.—D. D. Rayles- 

erg. 

5147. Whitten, E. B. (National Rehabilitation 
Association, Washington, D. C.) Programs for re- 
habilitation of the handicapped. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 
1955,-22(9), 19-21.—Programs for the rehabilitation 
of the handicapped have existed for a long time. The 
article describes how these programs—both govern- 
ment and voluntary—have improved and increased 
through the years with especial emphasis on the ef- 
fects of 1954 Congressional legislation —S. L. Warren, 

5148. Willma, Irene R. As a blind nurse sees. 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1955, 55, 205-208.—Blinded as a 
result of an injury while on duty in World War II, 
the author explains how only one who has lost his 
vision can really know or understand the fears, 
anxieties, and frustrations that accompany this handi- 
cap. The author discusses in considerable detail the 
psychological impacts of gradually losing one's eye 
sight, and then, after for a period of 5 years becoming 
adjusted in the world as a blind person, gradually 
though very slowly recovers her sight. The psycho- 
logical needs of the latter are practically as great as 
those of the former.—$. M. Amatora. 

5149. Withers, Ben T. (902 Hermann Profes- 
sional Bldg., Houston, Tex.) Psychology of the 
deaf. Texas State J. Med., 1955, 51, 70—73.—"An 
acceptable definition of the deaf, congenitally deaf, 
and hard of hearing has been noted. .. . The psy- 
chology of the congenitally deaf child, deaf and hard 
of hearing adults, and the aged has been discussed. 
The congenitally deaf child lacks the depression and 
suspicion which is typical of the deaf in general and 
to a lesser degree the hard of hearing, the latter 
having in the main compensated well for their impair- 
ment. Psychology of the deaf has been considered 
from the aspects of characteristics, compensation or 
assets, and adjustment (insight by the person or ther- 
apeutic means).”—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit, . . . 
Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 3997, 4725) 
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5150. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Psychological factors in teaching methods. Proc. 
6th Pakistan Sci. Conf., Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 278. 


—Abstract. 
ES Dvorak, Earl A. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
^.) Research experience—key indicator of qual- 
ity of doctoral candidate? Peabody J. Educ., 1955, 
33, 82-85.—Advisors of research studies can early 
determine the quality of their charges. By this is 
meant their intellectual level as well as character and 
personality traits. Period of time involved and indi- 
vidual attention necessary are major factors. The 
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author sets forth six questions which the advisor 
may ask himself, and then discusses each. They are: 
(1) What type of research problem does the candidate 
undertake? (2) Can he work without constant super- 
vision? (3) Does he produce his best, or is he satis- 
fied with something less? (4) Does he maintain 
perspective in times of stress and strain? (5) Does 
he admit his mistakes and shortcomings? (6) Is he 
humble about his accomplishments? Answers to these 
provide ready reference for predicting achievement 
beyond the doctorate—S. M. Amatora. 


5152. Evans, Richard I., Roney, H. Burr, & 
McAdams, Walter J. (U. Houston, Tex.) An 
evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction and 
audience reaction to programming on an educa- 
tional television station. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
277-279.—"The achievement of students enrolled in 
elementary psychology and biology television instruc- 
tion and non-television instruction was compared. 
No significant differences were found. An audience- 
reaction survey of Houston televiewers revealed that 
75% of the audience watched the station from as often 
as three times a week to at least once in two weeks. 
Highly preferred programs included sports, a psy- 
chology course, and an international affairs discussion 
panel. Suggested programs ranked most highly were 
Sports programs, educational films, panel discussion, 
and children’s programs. Least preferred programs 
were of the classical music type."—P. Ash, 


5153. Horsain, S. M. (U. Dacca, Pakistan.) 
The place of psychology in the reconstruction of 
education for Pakistan. Proc. 4th Pakistan Sci. 
Conf., Peshawar, 1952, Pt. II, 97-106.—In this presi- 
dential address the author discusses the needs for 
education in the social changes of this new country. 
Education must have vocational, social, and spiritual 
(i.e. personality formation) objectives. In each of 
these psychological principles and knowledge must be 
utilized in planning adequate educational programs. 
Particular emphasis is given to the importance of 
education of young children.—C. M. Louttit. 


5154. Mooney, Ross. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Evaluating graduate education. Harvard educ. 
Rev., 1955, 25, 85-94 Case studies of individual 
graduate students provide a perspective for evaluating 
contemporary graduate education, These point up its 
failure to "recognize the ‘self’ of the student," and to 
give him an opportunity “to discover, honor, and de- 
velop” himself as an instrument of inquiry. Weak- 
ness derives from an unbalanced curricular structure 
which stresses course work and places less emphasis 
upon tutorial and seminar activities. Other factors of 
the cultural environment of the graduate school tend 
to negate the learner’s attainment of a position of 
“cultivated independence”: putting the seat of learn- 
ing outside the learner, values outside of science, sub- 
jective feelings outside of research, and proof outside 
of esthetic self-processing.—R, С. Strassburger. 


5155. Patterson, Cecil Holden. Test and back- 
ground factors related to drop-outs in an indus- 
trial institute. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1024. 
—Abstract. 


5156. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., N. Y.) What education has to learn 
from psychology. II. Reward. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1955, 57, 15-25.—Reinforcement not only reinforces 
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the behavior which is rewarded but at the same time 
enhances the self and results in an increase of self- 
satisfaction, self-confidence and self-esteem. With 
children, the most effective reinforcements for learn- 
ing are the teacher’s acceptance and approval. The 
most successful teacher is one who makes pupils care 
mightily whether their teacher approves of them or 
not.—H. K. Moore. 

5157. Wetzel, Paul W. (Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) What are we doing for school 
drop-outs? Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131 (4), 29-31. 
—For two decades a vast amount of research has been 
conducted to ascertain the problems involved in 
youths’ leaving school early. Even with increased 
length of attendance, only 60% of the 17-year-old pop- 
ulation of our country graduates each year. The 
author proceeds to discuss what is being done and 
what might be done to assist these young people to 
complete their education. He shows the diversity of 
adult education programs conducted by the public 
schools and the type of training given. Psychological 
problems loom large in the young adult's decision to 
complete or not to complete his education. The cost 
of such education as well as monetary returns are 
discussed.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 3741, 4252, 5410) 
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5158. Armstrong, Marion Elizabeth. А com- 
parison of the interests and social adjustment of 
under-achievers and normal achievers at the sec- 
ondary school level Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1349.—Abstract. 


5159. Blackham, Garth J. A clinical study of 
the personality structures and adjustments of 
pupils under-achieving and over-achieving in read- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1199—1200.—Ab- 
stract. 


5160. Curtiss, Adelaide B. Reading improve- 
ment at Western Reserve. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 
131(5), 31-32—The elementary grader as well as 
the mature reader often needs extra help. It pays to 
be a rapid reader; one may improve his reading rate 
if he works steadily to do so. The author shows how 
a reading improvement program is within the reach 
of any school system. She explains the service at 
Western Reserve U. and offers ideas on methods, 
equipment, and costs. Emphasis on expensive equip- 
ment is minimal. The author shows how much can 
be accomplished with the child or the student during 
one school term, twice a week for one hour; or, dur- 
ing a summer session of six weeks.—S. M. Amatora. 

5161. Hagin, Rosa. Reading retardation and 
the language arts: a comparative study of the 
functioning of retarded and non-retarded readers 
in a group of behavior problems. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1203.—Abstract. 


5162. Harms, Ernest. Nature study should dif- 
fer for different age groups. Sci. Educ., 1955, 39, 
51-54—Describes nature study activities at the 
Broadview Farm Nature Study Camp for problem 
children of different ages. The approach to nature 
varies with the age of the child and the author il- 
lustrates this with cases—C. M. Louttit. 
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5163. Holmes, Jack A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Emotional factors and reading disability. 
Reading Teach., 1955, 9(1), 11-17.—Considers the 
“role of emotions in reading difficulties together with a 
‘summary of the possible interrelationships and some 
practical implications in dealing with reading diffi- 
culties.—J. E. Casey. 

5164. Krantz, La Vern Laurel. The relationship 
of reading abilties and basic skills of the ele- 
mentary school to success in the interpretation of 
the content materials in the high school. Disserta- 
т "tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1011-1012.—A bstract. 

5165. LePage, W. R. (Syracuse U., М. Y.) 
Personality factors in the learning process. J. 
engng Educ., 1955, 45, 603-611.—Every student has 

“some distorted perceptions relating to the learning 
— situation, which lead to ineffective behavior because 
— this responds to the subconscious perceptions rather 
— than to the job of learning. The teacher must attempt 
— to behave toward the student in such а way as to 
improve the accuracy of his perceptions.—G. 5. 
Speer. 

5166. Luntz, Lester. Some reliability and valid- 

——ity data on the Diamond-Pflieger Problems of 

— Democracy Test, Form Am. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1955, 
_ No. 66, 69-73.—The correlation of this test with 
teacher grades in American history is as high as 
— validating r's in the Crary American Test and the 
Cummings World History Test. The correlation 
with teacher grades in problems of democracy courses 
is on a lower level, because of the small size of the 
groups. This social study test, however, is a well- 
constructed achievement test.—G. E. Bird. 
d 5167. Mayo, George Douglas. (Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Command, Washington, D. C.) Ef- 
— fect of temperature upon technical training. J. 
= appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 244-246—Two equated 
groups of 404 men each received identical classroom 
training, one group in air-conditioned spaces, the 
— other in rooms equipped with exhaust fans, at a 
Southern U. S. Navy training center. The Ss work- 
_ ing under the higher temperatures thought their learn- 
ing was impaired, but no significant difference in 
Brunet between the two groups was found.— 
sh. 

5168. Mead, A. R. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Illustrations of levels of learning activity: objec- 
_ tive-improvement of thinking abilities. Peabody 
J. Educ., 1955, 33, 107-108—The author gives a sug- 
gested guide for teachers and learners, when the 
F learning objective is improvement of thinking, rea- 
Soning, problem solving, invention, composition, ог 
creative activities. It is based on certain psycho- 
logical factors involved in such abilities. Involved 
аге: (1) use of the principle of readiness; (2) where 
help can be secured in problem solving ; (3) relevant 
questions to key person; (4) rarely answer questions 
let students suggest or find answers; (6) encourage 
Slower ones; and (7) insist that ideas be defined at 
üdents' level —S. M. Amatora. 
3169. Murnin, J. A, VanderMeer, A. W., & 

Tis, T. Comparison of training media: trainee 
Manipulation and observation of functioning elec- 
- trical systems versus trainee drawing of schematic 
‘electrical systems. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. 
Rep., 1954, No. 269-7-101, 30 p.—Experimentation 
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revealed little difference between a wiring board with 
components to be manipulated and a chart on which 
circuits were drawn by subjects learning basic elec- 
tricity. Therefore, cost and acceptance should de- 
termine the device employed. Learning produced no 
generalized improvement, and devices should "illus- 
trate specifically the information to be learned."—R. 
Tyson. 

5170. Petty, Walter Thomas. Ап analysis of 
certain phonetic elements in a selected list of per- 
sistently difficult spelling words. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1359-1360.—Abstract. 

5171. Pratt, C. J. (Mich. Coll. Mining & Tech., 
Houghton.) Objective testing in mechanics at the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 1948- 
1954. J. engng Educ., 1955, 45, 683-686.— The con- 
struction and use of objective tests in mechanics are 
described.—G. S. Speer. 


5172. Renner, John W. Relationships between 
instructional provisions and functional compe- 
tence in mathematics of Iowa high school seniors. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1188.—Abstract. 


5173. Riess, Anita P. (U. Bridgeport, Conn.) А 
new rationale for the teaching of fractions. Har- 
vard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 105-125.—Defects in the 
conventional treatment of fractions are pointed out. 
A. fresh approach by way of an analysis of historical 
material to determine the first concept of fractions in 
primitive thought, and the original meaning of unit 
and natural fractions is proposed. Similarities are 
seen between primitive concepts held by the race and 
ideas typical of children. Implications for teaching 
of primitive notions regarding fractions are developed 
from the two outstanding characteristics of strength 
of the concrete attitude, and predominance of con- 
structive activities. 35 references.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

5174. Smith, Nila В. (New York U.) Research 
on reading and the emotions. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 
81, 8-10.—A summary of research studies on the re- 
lationship of reading ability and emotional maladjust- 
ments. There is a high incidence of emotional dis- 
turbances among children retarded in reading. Both 
reading retardation and emotional disturbances are a 
result of a constellation of causes.—E. M. Bower. 

5175. Smith, Nila Banton. (New York U.) 
Therapy as a part of remediation. Reading Teach., 
1955, 9(1), 18-23.— The use of psychotherapy as a 
tool in remedial reading is showing results. Several 
different approaches to therapy being used are: 
art therapy, group therapy, language therapy, play 
therapy, psychodrama, individual therapy and tutoral 
group therapy. The therapist needs to choose wisely 
the type of therapeutic technique most appropriate 
for a given group or individual. —J. E. Casey. 

5176. Smutz, Harold Turk. Investigation of a 
reading improvement program in an industrial 
setting, analyzing and comparing the reading be- 
havior with measured attitudes, personality at- 
tributes and work performance. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1360-1361.—Abstract. 

5177. Soffietti, James P. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Why children fail to read: a linguistic analysis. 
Harvard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 63-94.—This analysis 
of the reading process focuses on the constant factor 
of language. Part I expounds the linguist’s concepts 
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of language, speech, and meaning. Part II discusses 
the nature of reading and writing and their relation 
to spoken language. It outlines the linguist’s view 
that the reading process necessarily involves vocaliza- 
tion which provides clues for correct comprehension, 
and examines the reading problems facing the Ameri- 
can pupil. Part III presents a program for reading 
instruction based on an operational definition of the 
reading concept. 22 references.—R. C. Strassburger. 


5178. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Interrelations of guidance and 
reading problems. Education, 1955, 75, 456-461.— 
Emotional disturbances accompany most of the seri- 
ous reading difficulties. By providing tasks in which 
the individual can succeed, by focusing attention on 
his potential for positive growth, by assisting parents 
to achieve a more hopeful attitude toward the child, 
and by helping the child to build up realistic ex- 
pectations of success, the teacher will provide optimum 
learning conditions. The author discusses the prob- 
lems involved as follows: (1) a reading problem may 
turn into a guidance problem; (2) genesis of some 
reading problems; (3) reading problems often turn 
into guidance problems; (4) a guidance problem 
turns into a reading problem; (5) emotional dis- 
turbance may be alleviated by instruction in reading ; 
and, (6) summary of interrelationships.—$. M. 
Amatora. 


5179, Strom, Ingrid Mathilda. A study of the 
relationship between the ability to read materials 
of an informative or literary nature and the 
ability to analyze the grammar and syntax of the 
sentence read. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1338. 
—Abstract. 


5180. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Perceptual and oculomotor efficiency in 
reading materials in vertical and horizontal ar- 
rangements. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 444-449.— 
Ten Ss were tested for speed and character of eye- 
movements in reading materials arranged in a vertical 
manner before and after 6 wk. of practice. Per- 
formance was compared with horizontal reading. Al- 
though vertical reading was slower than horizontal 
throughout, the relatively small amount of practice 
given resulted in marked improvement in speed, ac- 
companied by a corresponding improvement in eye- 
movement records, It is possible that some combina- 
tion of vere and horizontal arrangement of read- 
ing material would capitalize on the advant: 
both.—R. Н. Waters, Nd 


5181. Traxler, Arthur E. Relationship of cer- 
tain predictive measures to achievement in first- 
year French and Latin. Educ. Rec, Bull., 1955, No. 
66, 73-77.—The best predictors of achievement among 
the various scores were the verbal score on the 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test and the total scores 
on the American Council Psychological Examination. 
The JSAT is particularly useful in French and Latin. 
Further experimentation might well be done with the 
Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test and the 
Luria-Orleans Modern Language Progress Test in 
supplementing the independent school testing pro- 
gram.—G. E. Bird. 


(See also abstracts 4222, 4549, 4908, 4918, 4926) 
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5182. Blanks, Augustus C. A comparative study 
of mentally bright and mentally dull Negro high 
school seniors (with reference to personality, back- 
ground, school achievement, interest, ambition, 
and school marks). Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1200-1201.—Abstract. 

5183. Bornston, Frieda L. (Los Angeles City 
Coll., Calif.), & Coleman, James C. The relation- 
ship between certain parents’ attitudes toward 
child rearing and the direction of aggression of 
their young adult offspring. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 
12, 41-44.—Is the direction of a college student’s ag- 
gression as measured by the P-F test related to the 
attitudes of his mother as measured by the Southern 
California Parent Attitude Survey (P-A-S)? Data 
on a student’s P-F and his scoring of the P-A-S as 
he felt his mother would score it and his mother’s 
scoring of the P-A-S were obtained on 56 college 
students ranging in age from 17-40 (M=20). No 
significant r's were found between P-F scores and 
students’ estimates of their mothers’ feelings, but nine 
of 20 comparisons with mothers’ P-A-S scores gave 
low but statistically significant r’s. Hostile aggres- 
sion tended/to increase as the domineering or ignor- 
ing scores of the mother increased.—L. B. Heathers, 


5184. Byrne, Donn, & Buehler, John А. (Fresno 
State Coll., Calif.) A note on the influence of 
propinquity upon acquaintanceships. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 147-148.—It was found that 
students occupying neighboring seats would be more 
likely to become acquainted than classmates in gen- 
eral.—L. N. Solomon. 


5185. Dexter, Emily S., & Stein, Betty. (Agnes 
Scott Coll, Decatur, Ga.) The measurement of 
leadership in white and Negro students. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1955, 51, 219-221.—A comparison of 
personality traits and other characteristics of leaders 
and non-leaders in two southern colleges for women, 
Agnes Scott for white and Spelman for Negro stu- 
dents, is made. The materials used are the Good- 
enough Speed-of-Association Test, the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, and other collateral informa- 
tion. Small, but statistically significant, differences 
exist between leaders and non-leaders within a col- 
lege. These differences are "definitely and reliably 
greater than are the differences between the two 
тасез.”—/.. R. Zeitlin. 

5186. Dohrenwend, Bruce Philip Freshman 
camp: a theoretical study of interpersonal influ- 
ence. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1129-1130.— 
Abstract. 


5187. Fand, Alexandra Botwinik. Sex role and 
self concept: a study of the feminine sex role as 
perceived by eighty-five college women for them- 
selves, their ideal woman, the average woman and 
men’s ideal woman. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1135-1136.—Abstract. 

5188. Group for the Advancement of Psychia- 
try. Committee on the College Student. Consid- 
erations on personality development in college 
students. GAP Rep., 1955, No. 32, 12 p.—This re- 
port is prepared primarily for educators. It defines 
some of the problems of the college student and at- 
tempts to indicate the means for recognizing and re- 
leasing his strengths and inspirations. The follow- 
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ing points are covered: I. Personality development in 
the college student: (1) dependence-independence, 
(2) love and hostility, (3) sexuality, (4) needs for 
security, adequacy, and prestige, (5) development of 
standards and value systems. П. The college ad- 
ministrator in the development of the student. III. 
The faculty in the development of the college student: 
(1) the faculty member as educator, (2) the faculty 
member as counselor. IV. The relationship of the 
college with the student's family. V. The psychiatrist 
in the development of the college student. 54 refer- 
ences.—M. О. Wilson. 

5189. Henry, Jules. Docility, or giving teacher 
what she wants. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(2), 33-41. 
—‘By virtue of their visible goal-correcting behavior 
{middle class] pupils are trying hard to be docile 
with respect to the teacher. They hunt for signals 
and try to direct’ their behavior accordingly. The 
signals occur in a matrix of cultural value and im- 
mediate circumstance. . . . The teacher in middle- 
class schools directs the hostility of the children to- 
ward one another and away from herself. . . . The 
teacher in the lower-class schools . . . becomes the 
organizing stimulus for behavior that integrates . . . 
the children in expressing their hostility against the 
teacher."—J. А. Fishman. 

5190. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
non.) Unrealistic reporting as a function of ex- 
traverted neurosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 61- 
63.—Eysenck's formulations suggest that cheating in 
school would be related to the degree of extraversion 
present, whether complicated by neurosis or not, more 
than to neuroticism alone. Cheating on grading 
arithmetic lessons was measured in 60 children aged 
11-13. Changing answers, because of its frequency, 
was not called cheating unless more than 3 changes 
out of 24 possible were made. A 20-item question- 
naire was given to measure extraversion and neu- 
roticism. Nearly all the Ss who rated extraverted 
also rated neurotic. Differences in cheating between 
high and low neurotic groups were not significant, 
but those rated low in neuroticism and extraversion 
cheated very significantly less frequently than those 
high on these two measures. Hence extraversion ap- 
peared more related to cheating than neuroticism.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


5191. Lagey, Joseph C. (Pennsylvania State 
Univ., State College.) Social factors related to atti- 
tude change in students. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 
401-403.—Matched questionnaires from 940 students 
at the University of Wisconsin were analyzed. In the 
light of findings of attitude change, 34 social factors 
Were selected. Of these 7 were significant at the 10 per 
cent level as determined by the chi-square test. After 
making a detailed conclusion of the various variables, 
the author concludes that religion is the only factor 
associated with an attitude change of greater hu- 
Maneness and enlightenment of the treatment of the 
criminal—sS. М. Amatora. 


5192. Lowenstein, Norman. The effect of an oc- 
Cupations course in high school on adjustment to 
college during the freshman year. Dissertation 
Abstr, 1955, 15, 1204-1205.—Abstract. 


5193. Lowenstein, Norman, & Hoppock, Robert. 
(James Madison Н. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.) High 
School occupations course helps students adjust to 
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college. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 21-23.— The 
occupations course taught in high school probably 
enabled the students to make a better adjustment to 
college during the freshman year.—G. S. Speer. 

5194. Roth, Julius A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
faculty conception of success in graduate study. 
J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 350-356; 398-399.—Char- 
acterizations made by 10 faculty advisers in 9 de- 
partments of the Social Sciences Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago describe the successful graduate 
student as assertive, confident, independent, well- 
adjusted. He is not "strange," "erratic," or a "per- 
sonality problem." Intellectually he is original and 
creative. Faculty norms exert a powerful control 
over the graduate student's prospects since desirable 
positions are obtained not through private placement 
agencies or even through the university's placement 
service but through informal departmental placement. 
—M. Murphy. 

5195. Spencer, George Minard. Ап investiga- 
tion of some non-intellectual factors presumably 
affecting the academic adjustment of college stu- 
dents at Florida State University. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1436-1437.—A bstract. 

5196. Zuckman, Leonard. The relationship be- 
tween sex differences in certain mental abilities 
and masculine-feminine sex identification: an 
analysis and evaluation of test measures on eighth 
grade New York City public school students 
equated as to age, intelligence, health, parent rear- 
age and socio-economic status. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1251-1252.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 4411, 5411) 
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5197. Birner, Louis. An experimental program 
for retarded children in a part-time congregational 
religious school. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 
95-97.—An account is presented of a program to 
prepare a group of eight children who attended the 
C.R.M.D. classes in the public schools for their Bar 
Mitzvah. The author concludes that "firstly, such a 
program is feasible and desirable for the C.R.M.D. 
child. Secondly, in a relaxed, informal and warm 
setting the retarded child can master a body of sub- 
ject matter and achieve a degree of attainment that 
puts him on an equal level socially with other children 
because he, like the normal child, should receive his 
religious rights and privileges.”—V. M. Staudt. 

5198. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U., 
М. Y.) New horizons in education of the handi- 
capped child. Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1955, 45, 306- 
311—Changing concepts in education of the handi- 
capped stress the importance of early discovery of 
exceptional children and their early admission to an 
educational program, integration of the handicapped 
with the non-handicapped, honest diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, continuous guidance, parent education, and 
more adequate teacher preparation.— (Courtesy of 
Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

5199. Ferguson, T. (6 University Gardens, Glas- 
gow, W. 2, Scotland.), & Kerr, Agnes W. After- 
histories of girls educated in special schools for 
mentally-handicapped children. Glasg. med. J., 
1955, 36, 50-56.—A report of a follow-up study of 
207 young women ‘now 22 years of age who had been 
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educated in special schools in Glasgow. Data on 
home environment, working status of fathers, other 
handicaps, marital status, and employment status are 
given. Under present conditions in Glasgow the 
employment of mentally retarded girls does not pre- 
sent as much difficulty as that of physically handi- 
capped girls, but many may present grave social 
problems.— (Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. ... Handi- 
capped.) 

5200. Gorman, Pierre. (26 Trinity St., Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) Some sociopsychological difficulties 
facing the deaf school leaver. Cambridge Inst. 
Educ. Bull., 1955, 1(5), 5 p.—Discusses sociopsycho- 
logical problems which arise in the transition of the 
deaf school leaver from the school into the com- 
munity. The author is at present engaged in research 
in the field regarding the deaf person in the English 
community, Provisions for the education of deaf 
children in Great Britain consist of special schools 
which admit deaf children only. How this affects the 
later adjustment of the deaf adult to community liv- 
ing is considered.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 


. . . Handicapped.) 
5201. Pfeffer, Charlotte. Psychomotorische 
Heilerziehung. (Remedial psychomotor education.) 


Z. Kinderpsychiat, 1955, 22, 132-143.—The main 
Stress lies on movement activated by. appropriate 
stimuli in the case of hypomotoric and hypermotoric 
children, the stimulation of creative spontaneous 
movement. Therapy is aimed at ordering, coordinat- 
ing and establishing in rhythm and harmony the three 
factors of space, time and power. Suggestion, not 
command, is used. Psychomotor remedial education 
Is an acceptance and legalization of the child's motor 
functions, English, F: rench, and Spanish summaries. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5202. Schwarz, A. Frank. Public Schools for 
mentally retarded children in Milan, Italy. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 90-94.—A report is given 
of two special schools in Milan, Italy, for the care of 
the mentally retarded and epileptic children. An ex- 
perimental center for mongoloids is also discussed. 
No tuition is charged and the Schools are supported 
by taxes. Stress is placed on cooperation between 
educational and medical staffs, “Constantly grow- 
ing enrollments show the need for such municipal 
schools in a large city.” —V, M, Staudt. 

5203. Silverman, Hirsch. (Public Schools, Nut- 
ley, N. J.) Commentary on a slow-learner child: 
a brief case history, Understanding the Child, 1955, 
24, 120-122—Through encouraging David to de- 
velop his skills in art to the degree that he was called 
upon to help others, his self-confidence was enhanced, 
This case is submitted as an example of what can be 
done to encourage the growth of slow learning chil- 
dren. Several suggestions are made for strengthen- 
ing school programs for exceptional children.—W, 
Coleman. 

5204. Tornow, Karl. Krisis der Heilpädagogik 
in Deutschland. (Crisis of special education in Ger- 
many.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1955, 3, 174-188.—The complete collapse in 1945 

necessitated all sorts of emergency measures, which, 
practically, achieved remarkable results in the field 
ОЁ reconstruction. Attempts are being made to raise 
the status of special pedagogues and to establish 
uniform standards and academic chairs, the holders 
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of which would be concerned not only with teaching 
but also with research. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5205. Wiles, Marion E. Intercommunity plan- 
ping of facilities for exceptional children. Amer, 
Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 130(3), 51-52.—Six superintend- 
ents of schools in 6 different towns of New York 
cooperated in the planning of facilities explained in 
this article. Often a school system recognizes that 
special facilities are necessary to care for its"ex- 
ceptional children, yet it does not have the where- 
with to provide them. The article shows in detail 
the group work, the cooperative planning, and the 
results. Through cooperative thinking, planning, and 
action, the various districts work together to pro- 
vide opportunities for exceptional children which 
any one of them would have been unable to do alone. 
—58. M. Amatora. 


5206. Wilson, Robert C. The under-educated: 
how we have neglected the bright child. Atlant. 
Mon., 1955, 195(5), 60-62.— The plight of the bril- 
liant child in today's educational system is discussed 
and the various methods of solving the problem ex- 
plored. Methods include special grouping, accelera- 
tion, and program enriching. A sample program used 
in the Portland, Oregon, public school system, in co- 
operation with Reed College, involving the use of 
special interest classes, is evaluated, and teacher and 
parental comments about the program are given.— 
R. W. Colgin. 
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5207. Ahmad, Mofassiluddin. (Chittagong Coll., 
Chittagong, East Pakistan.) Child guidance tech- 
niques in education. Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. С onf.” 
Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 271-272.—Abstract. 


5208. Biddle, Cornelia Т. School social work. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1955, 26, 1-18.—De- 
scribes the work of a social case worker employed by 
a school system. The worker administers therapy 
to children during school hours and counsels their 
parents.—G. Elias. 


5209. Camp, N. Harry, Jr. The case for guid- 
ance services in the elementary school. Education, 
1955, 75, 419-431.— The author explores these forces, 
discussing each as follows: (1) forces in a dynamic 
modern society; (2) conflicting social values; (3) 
the rapidly accelerating trend toward maladjustment; 
(4) the rise of juvenile delinquency; (5) mounting 
enrollments; (6) inadequate application of knowl- 
edge from related disciplines; (7) all children have 
problems; (8) importance of developmental guidance; 
(9) prevention of maladjustment; (10) variance in 
abilities of children; (11) influence of home environ- 
ment; (12) inadequacy of present services to pupils; 
(13) gifted children; (14) failure to identify symp- 
toms; and, (15) desire of teachers for specialized 
help—S. M. Amatora. 

5210. Carlson, Helen В. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Psychiatric casualties in college. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 270-276.—The author 
describes a classification of mental disease in a gen- 
eral way and then discusses the psychiatric treatment 
possibilities as one attempted solution to the problem 
as it concerns the college student. She delineates the 
step-by-step development of the student’s capacities, 
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the amount of energy he brings to the problem and 
the specific family situation he leaves on going to 
college. Three groups of psychopathology found in- 
clude: (1) mild emotional problems; (2) borderline 
cases; and (3) the functional psychoses. The author 
states that in her experience about one out of every 
ten college students belongs in the first group, about 
one out of every hundred in the second group, and 
about one out of every thousand in the third.—5. M. 
Amatora. 

5211. Faries, Miriam. (City Coll, New York.) 
Short-term counseling at the college level. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 182-184.—A group of 140 
counseled freshmen were matched with a like number 
of noncounseled freshmen. Comparison of the num- 
bers graduating from each group showed a sig- 
nificantly greater number of graduates in the coun- 
seled group.—M. M. Reece. 

5212. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Emotions and learning. Harvard 
educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 95-104.—Psychiatric principles 
which are useful to the teacher are outlined. These 
comprise the attitudes of the good teacher concerning 
himself and his pupils, his role in promoting pupil 
maturity, and other positive aspects of the teacher- 
pupil relationship with special stress upon love and 
affection. Emphasis is placed upon the teacher’s con- 
cern for the emotional development of the pupil.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

5213. Harvin, Аппа. (State Сой, Washington, 
Pullman.) Student counseling needs with refer- 
ence to rural-urban differences. Personn. Guid. J., 
1955, 34, 10-12.—From a study of 100 cases of col- 
lege students it is concluded that in the college setting 
,there is no relationship between residential origin 
and student counseling needs.—G. S. Speer. 

5214. Kamm, Robert B. 
College Station.) Some principles of student per- 
sonnel administration. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 
13-17.—Based on his experience, the author presents 
ten principles of student personnel administration. 
It is hoped that they will serve to stimulate discussion 
and the formulation of principles by others.—G. S. 
Speer. 

215. Leonard, Dorothy. A classroom teacher 
looks at guidance. Education, 1955, 75, 446-449.— 
The classroom teacher, by the very nature of her job, 
can do an effective piece of work in guiding the chil- 
dren under her care. Indeed most original referrals 
are made by the classroom teacher. The author 
argues that the classroom teacher needs a better un- 
derstanding of her part in the guidance program, her 
responsibilities thereto, and her acceptance by the 
guidance officers. She discusses: (1) what teachers 
can do; (2) what counselors can do; (3) teachers 
want to help; and, (4) guidance is a cooperative 
Tesponsibility —S. M. Amatora. 

5216. Reik, Louis E. (Princeton U. М. 1.) 

ome social implications of the college psychia- 
trist’s work, Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 465-475. 
—The implications of the psychiatrist's contribution 
to the collegiate patient are discussed with particular 
attention being paid to his technical contribution, his 

iscernment of healthy state from the diseased, and 

18 role in the development of an enlightened attitude 
toward emotional disorders in the college community. 
—H. A. Seidenfeld. 


(Texas A & M Coll, 
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5217. Resnick, Joseph. (Indianapolis (Ind.) Pub. 
Sch.) Psychological vitamins in the classroom. 
Education, 1955, 75, 462-465.—Research investiga- 
tions indicate that one child in eight is a personality 
problem in the regular classroom. The author poses 
the question as to whether the psychological needs of 
the pupils can be cared for in the regular classroom 
by a teacher with 30 to 40 pupils. What methods 
should be used? What procedure applied? How 
supply what is missing? How secure services of the 
specialist? The author further analyzes the prob- 
lems involved: (1) psychological needs not suffi- 
ciently met; (2) children need success experiences; 
(3) identifying children's unmet needs; (4) the case 
of Robert; and, (5) summary.—S. M. Amatora. 


5218. Seymour, Howard C. Ап administrator 
looks at guidance services. Education, 1955, 75,433- 
438.—The administrator needs competent guidance 
services for two reasons: pupils need counsel in mak- 
ing choices that draw from them their highest po- 
tential; and, the school needs help to determine the 
best possible organization and program. It is essen- 
tial that the ingredients of a good guidance program 
achieve these major objectives. Each administrator 
must adapt his thinking regarding the guidance pro- 
gram to the particular problems within his own school 
and community. Subtopics discussed in detail in- 
clude: (1) administrator delegates the guidance func- 
tion; (2) adequate counselor supply is essential; (3) 
utilize group guidance techniques; and, (4) effective 
cumulative records are necessary.—5. M. Amatora. 


5219. Sinick, Daniel. Placement's place in guid- 
ance and counseling. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 
36-40.— Placement and counseling are generally per- 
formed by separate personnel, but increased efficiency 
can be attained through constant cooperation between 
the two functions. 20 references.—G. S. Speer. 


5220. Sorenson, Olga M. Teamwork for Tommy. 
Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1955, 22(5), 8-10.— Testing 
services to S. Dakota school youth have been greatly 
expanded during the past three years by release of 
GATB materials to schools which can qualify. The 
program operates smoothly because of excellent team- 
work by the State Dept. of Public Instruction, the 
high schools, and the Empl. Security Dept.—S. L. 
Warren. 


5221. Swanson, Edward О. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Is college education worth while? J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 176-181—A study of 
the comparative economic status of college and 
non-college graduates is reported. The subjects 
were male graduates from 12 Minneapolis and St. 
Paul schools for the years 1925-1929. The variable 
of academic ability was held constant. The advan- 
tages of the college graduate are verified in the re- 
sults. Factors affecting the economic differences in 
the two groups are indicated.—M. M. Reece. 


5222. Wellman, Frank E. (lowa State Ci oll., 
Ames.) Selection of students for preparation in 
college personnel work. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
34, 24-27.—This is a brief discussion of the special 
admission requirements of 28 colleges offering a pro- 
gram for the preparation of college personnel workers. 
It is felt that the requirements are not realistic, and 
some suggestions are offered.—G. S. Speer. 
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5223. Williams, Emma E. (Milford Mill High 
Sch., Baltimore, Md.) Organizing the community 
for guidance. Education, 1955, 75, 441-445.—The 
author discusses a means of organizing a program 
for guidance in a school community through the co- 
operation of all other groups in the community. As 
the school developed, the need for guidance service 
grew, and with it the need for community support 
and aid was realized. Service clubs became inter- 
ested, business men unified forces, and women’s 
groups assisted. Thus was made possible the or- 
ganization and financing of a community guidance 
project. The author shows what can be done in a 
community where it was taught it could not be done. 
—S, M. Amatora. 


5224. Wilson, Frances M. Guidance in the ele- 
mentary school Education, 1955, 75, 450-455—A 
study of guidance programs reveals that persons 
trained under a variety of disciplines are assigned 
to develop and to administer the guidance program. 
Despite this fact, remarkable similarities exist in the 
programs, Through cooperative planning by the 
administrator, teachers, and other personnel available, 
various aspects of the elementary school guidance 
program can be accomplished. The author shows 
specifically how this can be worked out and gives 
examples as follows: (1) growth of guidance pro- 
grams; (2) objectives of the program; (3) tools of 
the program; (4) records and tests; (5) observation 
and interviewing; (6) sociometric approaches; and, 
(7) means to the end.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 4501, 4727) 
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5225. Bernstein, A. J. (Amer. Inst. Res., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Achievement test research and de- 
velopment for the Naval Officer Candidate School 
and the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
USN Bur. Naval Pers. Tech. Bull., 1954, No. 54-21, 
iv, 28 p—The achievement examinations used in the 
Naval OCS and NROTC were revised so as to test 
more effectively “integrative knowledge"; an integra- 
tive test item is defined as one which requires the 
bringing together of several knowledges and/or skills. 
It was found that “(1) items can be reliably classi- 
fied as integrative or non-integrative; (2) integrative 
items are more reliable and valid than non-integrative 
items”; and “(3) integrative items relevant to the 
OCS curriculum have more mathematical and me- 
chanical content than do non-integrative items rele- 
vant to this curriculum."—H. P. Kelley. 


5226. Blade, Mary F., & Watson, Walter S. 
(Cooper Union, New York.) Increase in spatial 
visualization test scores during engineering study. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(12), No. 397, 13 p.— 
Changes in performance which occur in the College 
Entrance Boards Spatial Relations Test Form VAC-1 
during a four-year engineering course are found “to 
be related to pre-college hobbies, jobs, high school 
courses in mechanical engineering as well as the 
freshman engineering college program of studies." 
High scores indicate an aptitude for engineering 
study but low scores are not reliably indicative of а 
deficit in such aptitude since poor score may be due 
to lack of related past experience. Studies on engi- 
neering and non-engineering students at the Cooper 
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Union and elsewhere indicate that there may be a 
need for aiding those who have undeveloped spatial 
visualization by providing maximum opportunity to 
develop this capacity.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5227. Chapman, Harold Martin. Тһе predic- 
tion of freshman scholarship from a combination 
of standardized test scores and high school grades, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1201.—Abstract. 


5228. Cook, Desmond Lawrence. An investiga- 
tion of three aspects of free response and choice 
type tests at the college level. Dissertation Abstr, 
1955, 15, 1351.—Abstract. 


5229. Coombs, Clyde H., Milholland, John E., & 
Womer, Frank B. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The assessment of partial knowledge in objective 
testing. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1955, No. 33, 
55 p.—4-alternative, multiple-choice tests of vocabu- 
lary, driver information, and spatial visualization 
were administered to 3 matched groups of 855 high 
school students by a method designed to measure 
partial, as well as complete, knowledge. Examinees 
were instructed to cross out the alternatives they 
knew to be wrong. For the groups using the new 
method, each correctly crossed-out wrong alternative 
was scored 1 point, each incorrectly crossed-out right 
alternative was scored — 3; thus each item was scored 
on a scale from — 3 through 0 to 3. Partial informa- 
tion appeared to influence response to multiple-choice 
items. The new method increased the reliability of 
the tests. The same complex of abilities was meas- 
ured by the new as by the conventional scoring 
method. Examinees preferred the new method— 
TAGO. 


5230. Courtis, Stuart A. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Personalized statistics in education. Sch. 
& Soc., 1955, 81, 170-172.—Research in psychology 
and education has been hampered by the domination 
of mass statistics which are valueless when dealing 
with organisms no two of which are alike. “Mass 
statistics applied to children assumes that the factors 
which make the individuals in the population hetero- 
geneous are chance and may be averaged out. Meth- 
ods must be employed in which statistical compila- 
tions will not occur until the utmost has been done to 
render the original measurements homogeneous by 
separating them into groups as alike as possible.— 
E. M. Bower. 


5231. Crafton, Paul M. This is the way pupils 
should be marked. Amer, Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 130(3), 
34; 108.—Academic freedom is allowed full play in 
the area of marking with the result that there are as 
many marking plans as there are school systems and 
as many variations in the plans as there are teachers. 
The author argues for a plan of marking that will 
show how well the child is doing in the classroom 
in relation to his ability to do school work. While 
this newer concept of marking is not unknown to psy- 
chologists, yet it is definitely not in use in the schools. 
He proceeds to analyze how this system would work 
for children of various сарасінеѕ. 5. M. Amatora. 


5232. DeLong, Arthur R. (Michigan State U., 
East Lansing.) Emotional effects of elementary 
School testing. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 
103-107.—As a preliminary study of the emotional 
effects of elementary school testing, information was 
collected from three sources: (1) questionnaires com- 
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pleted by elementary grade teachers; (2) observations 
made by graduate and upper division students; and 
(3) longitudinal data providing information concern- 
ing individual pupil behavior. Observations made 
indicated changes in individual behavior during the 
testing period from usual classroom behavior . . . 
“the cause and effect of such deviations in behavior 
may be assumed to relate significantly to the char- 
acter and personality development of individuals and 
most assuredly requires serious attention from educa- 
tors and researchers concerned with the growth of 
children.” —W. Coleman. 

5233. Dundas, Richard Joseph. The validity of 
McQuitty’s measures of personality integration as 
a predictor of adjustment in college. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1351-1352.—Abstract. 

5234. Dykman, Roscoe A., & Stalnaker, John M. 
The history of the 1949-50 freshman class. J. med. 
Educ., 1955, 30, 611-621.— Descriptive four-year data 
are presented for the 1949—50 freshman class in U. S. 
medical schools ; numbers of regular (four-year grad- 
uating), irregular, and various categories of drop-out 
students are given. Relationships of class-standing, 
Medical College Admission Test scores, age data, and 
sex for these categories of students are also pre- 
sented.—J. T. Cowles. 


5235. Educational Records Bureau. Compari- 
son between Terman IQ's and Otis IQ's for a 
group of independent-school boys. Educ. Rec. 
Bull, 1955, No. 66, 78-79.—IQ’s of 163 boys from 
11 to 18 derived from the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test indicated that the Terman IQ's and the 
Otis IQ's agree closely but are not equivalent and 
interchangeable. The Terman IQ's agree slightly 
better with academic achievement than do the Otis, 
but further study is advised.—G. E. Bird. 

5236. Friedman, Gabriel; Hempel, Walter E. 
Jr, & Detter, Howard M. Comparative factor 
analyses of three radio operator training criteria. 
USAF Pers, Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-2, vi, 24 p—Three separate analy- 
Ses of the Airman Classification Battery, each analysis 
with a different criterion of success in Radio Operator 
General Technical School, were performed. Five 
common factors were identified in all three analyses 
as Mechanical Experience, Verbal Comprehension, 
Numerical Facility, Visualization, and Perceptual 
Speed. Three factors identified as common to the 
two analyses involving final school grade were Edu- 
cational Background, Interest in Things Versus Ideas, 
ce итш: Interest. 23 references—W. F. 

rether. 


5237. Gawkoski, Roman Stephen. The use of 
community characteristics for obtaining local 
Norms on standardized achievement tests. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1352-1353.—Abbstract. 


. 5238. Harrower, Molly R. A psychological test- 
ing program for entering students at the Univer- 
Sity of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston: a 
Preliminary report. Tex. Rpts. Biol. Med., 1955, 
13, 406-419.—A research program utilizing group 
Psychological testing for predicting academic success 
i a medical school is described. Implications for 
therapy and counseling, as well as preliminary re- 
sults are outlined.—H. A. Goolishian. 
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5239. Isard, Eleanore S. The development of a 
forced-choice inventory of attitudes toward school 
experience for predicting scholastic achievement 
in college. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1436.— 
Abstract. 


5240. Johnson, A. Pemberton. The prediction 
of engineering potentiality in high school students. 
J. engng Educ., 1955, 46, 135-139.—This paper dis- 
cusses the usefulness of, and use of, the College En- 
trance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Pre-engineering Ability Test, Cooperative Intermedi- 
ate Algebra Test, Cooperative General Achievement 
Test—Test 2, Cooperative Mathematics Test, and Co- 
operative Science Test, in identifying students who 
should be successful in studying engineering —G. S. 
Speer. 


5241. Mehta, H. P. (Parsi Panchayet Trust, 
Bombay.) Construction of an achievement test. 
J. voc. educ. Guid., Bombay, 1955, 2, 120-126.—Basic 
principles of construction of an aptitude or achieve- 
ment test are presented. Two basic assumptions are 
implied: existence of a psychological continuum ; units 
of efficiency on the test are equivalent to units of ef- 
ficiency in actual tasks. The author illustrates with a 
detailed plan for a comprehensive examination in 
vocational guidance designed for the Master’s degree 
level.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


5242. North, Robert D. Achievement growth 
trends of independent school pupils as reflected 
by fall and spring results on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1955, No. 66, 57-68.— 
Results of the use of the 1953 revision, between the 
fall of 1953 and the spring of 1955 indicate that the 
median independent school pupil shows an average 
yearly gain of 1.2 on the public school grade rating 
scale between the second and eighth grades, Most 
of the achievement gains are registered between fall 
and spring testing. The interseasonal achievement 
growth trends in grades 2 to 6 in reading, spelling, 
language and arithmetic are similar to trends re- 
flected by Stanford battery medians.—G. E. Bird. 

5243. Stalnaker, John M. The study of appli- 
cants. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30, 625-636.—Accepted 
vs. non-accepted applicants to U. S. medical schools 
for the 1954-55 entering class are compared for the 
fifth consecutive year in regard to such data as num- 
bers of multiple applications per applicant, Medical 
College Admission Test Scores, sex of applicant, and 
re-applications. Certain individual school data are 
given. New data are also presented on ratio of 
applicants to population and to availability of medi- 
cal schools in each state.—J. T. Coles. 

5244. Stoughton, Robert Wetmore. The dif- 
ferential predictive values of the differential apti- 
tude tests in the Connecticut technical schools. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1355-1356.—Abstract. 

5245. Thompson, Wayne N. Sone Under- 
graduate Division, Бе Wd Ns deus the 

rading practices о: irty-one instructors in 
Ereshtaar English. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 65-68.— 
Almost % of the instructors varied significantly from 
their colleagues in the liberality with which they 
assigned grades.—M. Murphy. 

5246. Tinant-Maes, E. Le O. S. U. (Ohio State 
University Psychological Test). Ergologie, 1955, 
2, 95-100.— This is a description and statistical analy- 
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sis of the OSU test, administered to about 30,000 
secondary pupils. Correlations with other tests are 
quoted, and range from .25 to .69. The reviewer 
feels the test is fairly good, but has some drawbacks, 
especially in that it measures aptitudes, but not actual 
utilization of those aptitudes.—R. W. Husband. 

5247. Traxler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, 
et al. Summary of test results [1955 achievement 
testing program in independent schools]. Educ. 
Rec. Bull, 1955, No. 66, 1-5.—About 25% of the 
independent school pupils have scores below the ap- 
propriate public school median and 7596, above, a 
result consistent with the findings in earlier inde- 
pendent school testing programs.—G. E. Bird. 

5248. Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Predicting academic success 
through achievement and aptitude tests. J. med. 
Educ., 1955, 30, 383-390.—Correlations are reported 
for Professional Aptitude Test (PAT) scores and 
scores from a locally administered battery of aptitude 
and achievement tests against weighted average 
grades of students at Washington Univ. Medical 
School. Despite restriction in range of PAT scores 
because of direct selection on that test, correlations 
with school averages remained significant even 
through the 4-year average. Weighted part scores 
of PAT and combinations with local tests failed to 
improve PAT predictions. Correlations of successive 
medical school grade averages were relatively high. 
—J. Т. Cowles. 


(See also abstracts 3758, 4170, 5322) 
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5249. Aden, Robert C. (State Teachers Coll., 
Bemidji, Minn.) Teachers as inhibitors and re- 
directors. Peabody J. Educ., 1955, 33, 27-30.—It is 
essential for teachers to have a philosophy before 
they teach. Yet even the best teachers will be met 
by obstacles including deficiencies of pupils, non- 
educative and anti-educative influences and lastly the 
socially advanced age at which most children begin 
school. The teacher can inhibit and redirect the re- 
actions of the child even if he cannot change the 
child’s basic psychological pattern. The teacher can 
thus fit the child into the current pattern of culture 
into which he was born—S. M. Amatora. 

5250. Alawi A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Attitudes of students in training for teaching. 
Proc. 6th Pakistan Sci. Conf. Karachi, 1954, Pt. III, 
277.—Abstract. 

5251. Avery, George Ellsworth. А study of 

' the relationship of participation in the child study 
program with teachers’ attitudes, beliefs and un- 
derstanding of human development and behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1207.— Abstract. 

5252. Baker, Robert Lee. Differences between 
guidance workers and teachers in knowledge of 
human behavior and development. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1350.—Abstract. 

5253. Bidwell, Charles E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
The administrative role and satisfaction in teach- 
ing. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 41-47—A question- 
naire was mailed to 386 teachers in 5 systems. 53% 
were returned. Focused interviews were used with a 
more limited sample. Analyzed were convergence 
and divergence of teachers’ role-expectations, level of 
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teaching satisfaction, and degree of perceived ex- 
pectation-fulfillment. The findings of the study are 
analyzed. The author concludes that the first three 
hypotheses must be accepted and the fourth rejected, 
—S. M. Amatora. 

5254. Brookover, W. B. (Michigan State U., 
Е. Lansing.) Research on teacher and administra- 
tor roles. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 2-13.—Analysis 
of research in the field of teacher and administrator 
roles requires clarification of the role concept. The 
author does this by means of conceptual schema 
showing the relationship between several aspects of 
role phenomena. The author then examines some of 
the research dealing with teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ behavior in terms of the schema.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

5255. Bucher, Caleb W. (Milton J. Brecht Sch., 
Lancaster, Pa.) Community activities of elemen- 
tary school principals of Pennsylvania. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 49, 37-43.—Slightly more than 90% of 
principals maintained active membership in at least 
one community organization. Average time estimated 
spent on community activities was about 314 hours 
per week. Data for teaching and non-teaching prin- 
cipals are presented in detail.—M. Murphy. 

5256. Castetter, D. Dee; Standlee, Lloyd S., & 

Fattu, Nicholas А. Teacher effectiveness: an an- 
notated bibliography. Bull. Inst. educ. Res., In- 
diana Univ., 1954, 1(1), iv, 105 p.—The 208 items 
in this annotated bibliography covering the period 
from June, 1950, through May, 1955, are cross in- 
dexed according to type of data gathering technique; 
criteria; predictors; data analysis; tests, inventories, 
and rating scales; specific variables studied, and 
critical commentaries.—4. J. Sprow. 
. 5257. Flanagan, James J. The use of case stud- 
ies at the USAF Pilot Instructor School. USAF, 
ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6(2), 62-67.—Background 
and problems of teacher training for rated pilots 
without actual aviation cadets as subjects are outlined. 
Three stages of development include discussion by the 
whole class, use of a student panel, and, currently, an 
improved use of the student panel. The method is 
described as "almost completely student centered."— 
R. Tyson. 

5258. Getzels, J. W., & Guba, E. G. (U. Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The structure of roles and role conflict 
in the teaching situation. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 
29, 30-40.—Data are based on interviews with 41 
teachers from 4 school systems in 2 states. From 
these, 71 items were used in the construction of an 
instrument. This role-conflict instrument permitted 
the simultaneous measurement of both the situational 
and the personalistic aspects of conflict. Conclusions 
of the study are given in detail—S. M. Amatora. 

5259. Gibb, Cecil A. (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, 
N.H.) Classroom behavior of the college teacher. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 254-263.— To estab- 
lish more definite dimensions for describing college 
teacher classroom behavior, Gibb administered teacher 
behavior description scales to 119 Liberal Arts stu- 
dents. The scales were based upon Hemphill's leader 
behavior description scales. A factor analysis yielded 
4 factors: (1) Friendly democratic behavior, (2) 
Communication behavior, (3) systematic, organiza- 
tion behavior, and (4) academic emphasis. —W. 
Coleman. 
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5260. Gordon, C. Wayne. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
The role of the teacher in the social structure of 
the high school. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 21-29.— 
Data for the study were secured from school records, 
200 documents written by upper grade students, and 
the author's field diary as а participant observer and 
classroom teacher in the system for ten years. He 
discusses: (1) the structural context of the teacher's 
role; (2) implications for the teacher's role and 
sources of strain; (3) the authority system; and (4) 
teacher role and the informal system. Following this 
is a discussion of the teacher in relation to student 
organizations and the teacher's adaptations to the 
structure.—S. M. Amatora. 

5261. Gowan, J. C., & Gowan, May Seagoe. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) A teacher prognosis 
scale for the MMPI. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 1-12. 
—A new scale for the MMPI is presented consisting 
of 98 items derived by analytic refinement of an origi- 
nal list of 218. Reliability of the scale is about .90. 
3 studies of validity are reported and also correlations 
with other measures of personality which indicate 
something of the nature of the scale—M. Murphy. 


5262. Knoell, Dorothy M. (Randolph Air Force 
Base, Tex.) A second attempt to predict teaching 
success from word fluency data. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 49, 13-25.—Results of a battery of word fluency 
tests given to seniors in Education were studied in 
relation to ratings of their effectiveness made by 
principals and superintendents during the spring 
term of their 2nd year after graduation. Of the 38 
fluency variables 26 were negatively correlated with 
effectiveness, 4 of them significantly at the .05 level. 
None of the positive correlations was significant.— 
M. Murphy. 

5263. Linder, Ivan Н. The secondary principal 
and staff morale. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131(4), 
25-27.—As the key person in the administration of 
the school, the responsibility for avoiding poor morale 
and for promoting improved morale rests mainly on 
the principal. Yet this does not exempt the staff 
member from recognizing and doing his part to im- 
prove staff morale. Often staff morale is only the 
Collective effect in varying degrees of the spirit 
and zeal of the individual staff members that 
tends to coalesce to maintain present morale, be it 
good or poor. The author proceeds to discuss a list 
of psychological effects of causes of lowered morale, 
giving both teachers’ and principals’ views. After 
this he discusses their practical limitations, as well 
as means for improved relations —S. M. Amatora. 


5264. Lovell, George D. (Grinnell Coll., Ia.), 
& Haner, Charles Е. Forced-choice applied to 
college faculty rating. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 
15, 291—304.—A forced choice type of rating scale to 
measure student evaluation of professors was con- 
structed. А test-retest r of .892 was obtained. A 
group of freshmen and sophomore students were able 
to distort ratings on the scale above chance, S ds 
but not nearly to the extent that such faking is possi- 
le on most other rating scales." Various data are 
reported based on ratings assigned by Grinnell Col- 
lege students to faculty members—W. Coleman. 
. 9265. Loy, Hubert M. Changes of students dur- 


ing student teaching in attitudes toward teaching 
and pupils and in the constructive use of prin- 
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ciples of behavior. 
1210.—Abstract. 


5266. Noll, Victor H. (Michigan State U., E. 
Lansing.) Requirements in educational measure- 
ment for prospective teachers. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 
82, 88-90.—A course in educational measurement is 
a comparatively rare requirement for a teacher's 
credential, although required more often in institu- 
tions for the education of teachers. If measurement 
and evaluation are an important responsibility of a 
teacher then it is necessary to give them systematic 
instruction in this area.—E. M. Bower. 

5267. Scott, Owen. (U. Georgia, Athens.) The 
construction and suggested uses of a check-list of 
high school class activities. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 264-273.—The development and possible 
use of a check-list of high school class activities are 
described. The check-list is completed by students 
to enable teachers to evaluate the effectiveness of 
their major classroom activities. 19 references.— 
W. Coleman. 

5268. Terrien, Frederic W. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) The occupational roles of teachers, 
J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 14—20.—While the role of 
teachers is fairly well established, it is clear that 
their status or position with relation to the total of 
society remains unsolved. This status is somewhere 
on a continuum. At the one end are the cultural 
surrogates and at the other end are the housewives 
of the culture. Clearly there is no single course of 
action which will alter the occupational role of teach- 
ers, but it is evident that it is not an attractive role. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

5269. Willard, Ruth A. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
A study of the relationship between the valued- 
behaviors of selected teachers and the learning ex- 
periences provided in their classrooms. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 49, 45-51.—Instruments were designed to 
measure the values of teachers in such areas as per- 
sonal freedom, helpfulness, recognition, security. Re- 
sponses on these instruments were compared with 
ratings made of actual learning experiences provided 
in the classrooms of these teachers. A definite rela- 
tionship was found between the two groups of varia- 
bles.—M. Murphy. 

5270. Yourglich, Anita. (Seattle U., Washing- 
ton.) Study on correlations between college teach- 
ers’ and students’ concepts of “ideal-student” and 
“Gdeal-teacher.” J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 59-64.— 
Teachers and students are in greater agreement on 
the characteristics of the ideal student than on those 
of the ideal teacher. This may result from fact that 
the teacher being in a dominant position influences 
the students’ concept of the ideal student, or from the 
fact that both groups have had experience of being 
students.—M. Murphy. 
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5271. Amin, D. L. Resistance to change—its 
causes and prevention. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 
1955, 7, 89-93.—Workers generally resist change. 
Executives, however, should not take this for granted. 
Workers fear change may introduce unemployment 
and lower compensation. Change may involve new 
habit formation, relearning, less skill utilization and 
new social groupings.. Employers should reassure 
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workers, train them for alternate jobs, involve them 
in the planning and share economic growth with 
them. A democratic approach involving meaningful 
communication is recommended.—H. Silverman. 

5272. Bailey, Joseph K. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The goals of supervisory training: a study of 
company programs. Personnel, 1955, 32, 152-162.— 
From two sources—the literature on supervision and 
the training programs of 25 companies—parallel lists 
of most-stressed qualities of good supervision were 
developed. The extent of agreement between com- 
pany practices and views expressed in the literature 
is discussed in terms of the importance attached to 
each quality. The contents of several representative 
training programs are topically presented—D. G. 
Livingston. 

5273. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) The occupational mobility of a rural 1924 
high school group. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 18- 
20.—The entire graduating class of a rural high 

school was studied 25 and 30 years later. It is con- 
cluded that there has been considerable geographic, 
upward occupational and social mobility in spite of 
limited opportunities. Upward mobility is facilitated 
by college attendance and a willingness to move to 
areas with greater opportunity.—G. S. Speer. 

5274. Brunauer, Walter E. You know—but do 
they? Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(9), 18-23.—Ten 
different suggestions are made for improving and 
maintaining the communications in an organization. 
Each suggestion is considered in some detail using 
practical cases and personal experiences for illus- 
trative purposes. Both written and spoken com- 
munications activities are considered as they relate 
to dealing with individuals and groups.—A. Can field. 

5275. Cantoni, Louis J. (General. Motors Insti- 
tute, Flint, Mich.) Emotional maturity needed for 
Success in business. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 173- 
176; 183.—Emotional growth can be helped by expert 
counseling of adults. Job satisfaction may affect the 
employee's family life. Most discharges are due to 
emotional maladjustments. Employees fail to get 
promotions much more often from lack of emotional 
maturity than from lack of skills. Employees should 
be allowed to set their own goals of superior perform- 
FUSE Supervisors а recognize temporary emo- 

ional reactions in their employees and help th: 

the difficulties. —M. B. Mitchell. лее 

5276. Carey, Н. Н. The climate for owth. 
"Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(9), 13:17 “Phe tyne of 
organizational tone or point of view that is held by 
the top executive group in a Company is related to 
the development and effective work of lower man- 
agement people. A series of questions, directed at 
top management are presented and the meaningful- 
ness of certain answers considered. The importance 
of top management interest and participation in hu- 
man relations and developmental activities is em- 
phasized.—A. Canfield. 

5277. Clements, Ralph W., Wiest, Bernard Jj. & 
Gleason, Walter J. Psychiatric reprofiling in basic 
training centers. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 1136-1146.—A group of 415 men, classified at the 
time of entry into the Army as having mild neuro- 

psychiatric disabilities, were arbitrarily reclassified 
as “normal.” Regular basic training was given to 
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223 of these men, while the remaining soldiers were 
given a shorter-period limited-duty form of training, 
There was no bias in the selection of men for either 
group. The study showed that these men could per- 
form nearly as well in regular training as in limited 
duty training —G. Н. Crampton. 

5278. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & High, Wallace S. Validity of some 
ability and interest scores. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 247-248.—The averages by department of super- 
visors’ scores on the Kuder Preference Record and 
the California Test of Mental Maturity were corre- 
lated with three departmental criteria: work-rework 
ratio, acceptance rate, and production (standard 
hours) ratio. For the sample of 28 departments (217 
supervisors) none of the subtest scores was sig- 
nificantly correlated (rank-order correlations) with 
any of the three criteria.—P. Ash. 


5279. Comrey, Andrew L. (U.C.L.A., Los An- 
geles, Calif.), High, Wallace S., & Goldberg, Lis- 
beth L. Factored dimensions of organizational 
behavior: I. Field service workers. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1955, 15, 225-235.—To determine some of 
the factors related to organizational behavior, 20 
groups of homogeneous questionnaire items were ad- 
ministered to 96 field service employees of the U.S. 
Forest Service. The Wherry-Gaylord iterative item 
analysis procedure was utilized first and then a cen- 
troid factor analysis was carried out. The four fac- 
tors that were obtained were interpreted as: Efficient 
Management, Consultative Supervision, Familiarity 
with Subordinates, and Forceful Supervision —W. 
Coleman. 

5280. Comrey, Andrew L, (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), High Wallace S., & Wilson, Robert C. 
Factors influencing organizational effectiveness. 
УП. A survey of aircraft supervisors. Personnel 
Psychol., 1955, 8, 245-257. Using questionnaires and 
criteria similar to those in previously reported studies, 
significant relationships between measures of organ- 
izational effectiveness and questionnaire responses of 
supervisors were obtained for the following dimen- 
sions: Adequate Authority, Confidence in the Com- 
pany, Good Conference Practice, Job Helpfulness, 
Influence with Superiors, Lack of Arbitrariness, Lack 
of Favoritism, Pride in Work Group, and Sympathy. 
The significant dimensions for the rating criterion 
were those amenable to observation by higher of- 
ficials; those for the production criterion were mostly 
in the human relations area—A. S. Thompson. 


5281. de Groot, Meindert J. W. Over kort 
verzuim in de metaalindustrie. (Short-term ab- 
Sences in the metal industry.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1955, 9, 441-455.—The proportion of total absences 
consisting of short-term absences of up to 7 days 
varies from 34% to 71%. Similarly, very short- 
term absences of up to 3 days vary from one com- 
pany to another from 12% to 35%. Ап investiga- 
tion of 8000 absences in 8 metal working plants 
indicated that employee age, the plant’s medical con- 
trol system, illness pay regulations, the size of the 
plant, and compulsory medical examination of ab- 
sentees have no ascertainable effect on the incidence 
of short-term absences. It was found that industries 
located in non-urban areas tended to have less short- 
term absences than those found in large cities. It 
was also found that there was a greater incidence of 
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digestive disturbances and psycho-neurotic complaints 
in those plants having the larger incidence of short- 
term absences than in the other plants.—S. Duker. 

5282. Destrebecq, Henri. Etude comparative de 
la structure organique des compagnies aériennes. 
(Comparative study of the personnel structure of 
aviation companies.) Ergologie, 1955, 2, 111-114.— 
The number of employees of Sabena (Belgian Air- 
lines) was 200 in 1946, 3,600 in 1951, and 5,200 in 
1954. The author discusses in a general way the 
problems and duties of an air line.—R. W. Husband. 

5283. Dubin, Samuel S., Burke, Laverne K. 
Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, David J. (The Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, D. С.) Characteris- 
tics of raters whose ratings reflect halo. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 37, 5 p—A halo 
index was computed for each of 102 raters by averag- 
ing the intercorrelations of their ratings of enlisted 
men on leadership, willingness to work, learning 
ability, proficiency in handling a rifle, and care of 
equipment. Reliability coefficient for the index was 
88. Correlation coefficients between the index and 
42 measures of rater characteristics (self-ratings and 
associates’ ratings on military skills and personality 
traits, achievement and aptitude scores, military ex- 
perience, etc.) ranged from — 18 to .46; only one 
was significant.—T AGO. 

5284. Farden, Raymond Oscar. An exploratory 
study of the prediction of occupational adjust- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1133—Abstract. 

5285. Foley, A. W. (V.A. Hosp., Walla W alla, 
Washington.)  Extemporaneous role-playing: its 
severaladvantages. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 177-180. 
—Extemporaneous role playing is recommended for 
in-service training of supervisors. At first partici- 
pants are assigned in pairs to play the role of super- 
visor and employee in types of situations which may 
occur in reality. The roles may be reversed after all 
have participated. The actual role playing time is 
limited to a minute or two and followed by brief dis- 
cussion. In later sessions, actual situations bothering 
the supervisors may be used followed by a more pene- 
trating discussion.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5286. Friedmann, Georges. Quelques aspects et 
effets récents de l'éclatement des táches indus- 
trielles. (Some aspects and recent effects of the 
fragmentation of industrial tasks.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1955, 52, 77_96,—With the increase in rou- 
tinization and reduction in the number of separate 
operations executed by a given worker, certain as- 
sociated changes are considered in detail. The role 
of the skilled worker craftsman in industry is con- 
trasted with that of the utility man, who can perform 
many operations pertaining to а product without 
being able to make the product. Both the beneficial 
and the demoralizing effects of work monotony and 
the premium on speed are illustrated and educational 
implications are discussed —М. L. Simmel. 

5287. Ginzberg, Eli. (Columbia U., New York.) 
How men acquire skill. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1959, 
22(6), 33-37.—People acquire skill: (1) at home; 
(2) in school; (3) in the armed forces; (4) through 
apprenticeship; (5) at technical institutes or business 
college; (6) in training programs within industry; 
and (7) through accumulative job experience. Dis- 
cusses the implication of skill development for eco- 
nomic progress and national security. —5. L. Warren. 
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5288. Glickman, Albert S. (Amer. Inst. Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) A factor analysis of a checklist 
of shipboard junior officers’ activities. USN Bur. 
Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1954, No. 54-17, ix, 78 p.— 
The general problems of officer appraisal criteria are 
discussed, and the development of a Junior Officer 
Activity Checklist (JOAC) of critical requirements 
is described. Separate factor analyses of inter-item 
correlations were made on JOAC's filled out by Com- 
manding Officers (CO’s) and by Department Heads 
(DH’s); these analyses were replicated using a 
shorter form of the checklist. The factors were ro- 
tated to orthogonal simple structure. The results 
indicate that the factors found are stable over samples 
of reporting officers, that items describing effective 
performance appear on different factors from items 
describing ineffective performance, and that differ- 
ences exist in the nature of the reports by CO’s and 
DH’s.—H, P. Kelley. 

5289. Glickman, Albert S., & Vallance, T. R. 
(Amer. Inst. Res., Pittsburgh, Pa.) An exploratory 
study of the applicability of incident techniques 
to the assessment of curricula for officer candidate 
training. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1954, 
No. 54-23, iii, 34 p.—Determination was made of 
those aspects of the OCS curriculum most relevant 
to duties on destroyer-type ships. The curriculum 
was analyzed for coverage of duties involved in 
critical incidents of officer effectiveness; an index 
of “time expectancy for satisfactory performance” 
was determined for each of a number of incidents 
from judgments made by officers of destroyer-type 
vessels. It was found that the new ensign most fre- 
quently and immediately will be called upon to draw 
on background relevant to courses dealing with “(1) 
human relations, leadership, and personnel adminis- 
tration skills; (2) officer-of-the-deck duties (espe- 
cially in-port), and boat handling ; and (3) maneuver- 
ing board, registered publications, and cryptosystems.” 
—H. P. Kelley. 

5290. Goldfeil-Cavozzi, J. (Mission Psychotech- 
technique Electricité-Gaz de France, Paris.) Calcul 
du prix de revient et rentabilité du service psycho- 
technique. (Caluculation of net cost and profitability 
of psychotechnical service.) Rev. Psychol. appl, 
1954, 4, 379-388—Within industry it may be im- 
portant to produce figures of economic costs and 
gains of psychotechnical services. The net cost can 
be determined by recognizing that the expenses must 
be spread over the entire period during which results 
are used, that it is a complementary rather than an 
administrative cost, that it uses other services, and 
that it has a unity in action on persons. Improvement 
can be measured in terms of increases in units pro- 
duced and of reductions in spoiled work, accidents, 
use of machine energy, use of human energy, repairs, 
and lost time —W. W. Wattenberg. 

5291. Grant, Donald L. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) A factor analysis of managers’ rat- 
ings. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 283-286.—Assign- 
ment ratings on 97 insurance company division man- 
agers, for a list of 20 assignments, were factor- 
analyzed into an orthogonal solution containing a 
general factor and five group factors. The group 
factors were named: “Skill in dealing with others," 
“Judgment,” "Effectiveness in supervising the work,’ 
“Effectiveness in planning the work,” and “Effective- 
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ness in improving operating efficiency.” The general 
factor accounted for more of the variance than any 
of the group factors.—P. Ash. 

5292. Grimm, Elaine Ruth. Agreement of judg- 
ments in an oral interview board situation. Dis- 
seration Abstr., 1955, 15, 1435-1436.—A bstract. 

5293. Hausman, Howard J., & Strupp, Hans H. 
Non-technical factors in supervisors ratings of 
job performance. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 201- 
217.—Three samples of USAF aircraft mechanics 
were administered a test of technical competence, 
while supervisory and co-worker ratings were ob- 
tained on them. Several clusters of rating dimensions 
were obtained from both the supervisory and co- 
worker rating instruments. These dimensions tended 
to correlate differentially with measures most likely 
to reflect technical skill, so that the ratings of tech- 
nical skill correlated highest with them, while the 
other dimensions had negligible correlations with 
test and experience. Using a criterion of grouped 
co-worker over-all ratings, it was found that the 
supervisory rating dimensions were a useful addition 
to the test of technical competence in predicting 
over-all próficiency.—4. S. Thompson. 

5294, Hilton, Andrew C. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.), Bolin, Stanley F., Parker, James 
W., Jr., Taylor, Erwin K., & Walker, William B. 
The validity of personnel assessments by profes- 
sional psychologists. J. appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 
287-293.—For a sample of 100 persons assessed over 
a two-year period, predictor and criterion ratings were 
obtained on five rating scales. The predictor ratings 
were made by two psychologists from the case files, 

the criterion ratings by one or more of the assessees’ 
superiors, In addition, the criterion ratings were cor- 
related with a large test battery. “... These general 
conclusions are drawn: (1) Compared with most 
validity findings these results are promising and in- 
dicate that the technique investigated has practical 
value and is definitely worthy of further research. 
(2) When the research is more rigorously conducted, 
the resulting estimates of validity are likely to be 
higher."—P. Ash. 

5295. Hoge, R. Н. (Owens-Illinois, Toledo, O.) 
Evaluating executives’ jobs. Personnel J. „ 1955, 34, 
166-170.—Executive position evaluation differs from 
ordinary salary position evaluation in that it must 
be more personalized. It must consider how the in- 
cumbent functions. The evaluation consists first of 
an analysis of the position which is usually obtained 
by interviewing the incumbent, followed by an evalua- 
tion of the factors involved, and finally pricing. The 
three factors recommended for use in making an 
evaluation of executive jobs are: (1) Know-How, 
(2) Mental Activity, and (3) Accountability. The 
primary purpose of any job evaluation, of course, is 
equitable salary setting, but there are many important 
by-products of executive position evaluation including 
prevention of overlapping of responsibility and au- 
thority.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5296. Janney, J. Elliot. The dollar-getters and 
the cost-cutters: selecting tomorrow's executives. 
Amer. Mgmt. Ass. Personn. Ser., 1954, No. 159, 26- 
35.—Personnel administrator's job is to locate men 
who can move goods at a profit regardless of re- 
Sistance. Suggested steps to get these key men into 
key spots and nerve centers of a company organiza- 
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tion: First, top personnel man must be at the policy- 
making level of the organization and have direct 
access to top management. Second, head personnel 
man himself needs to be business-minded as well as 
social-welfare minded. Third, in developing per- 
sonnel procedures and practices, the personnel man- 
ager needs to select those devices which emphasize 
the kind of person the managerial candidate may be 
rather then juggle test scores and manipulate testing 
schemes. Finally, use of psychological techniques 
and professional consulting services which emphasize 
personal growth and development of key men.—M. R. 
Kovnar. 

5297. Menninger, William С, & Levinson, 
Harry. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) 
Psychiatry in industry: some trends and perspec- 
tives. Personnel, 1955, 32, 90-99.—The preliminary 
areas of concern of the Menninger Foundation’s sur- 
vey of mental health include the emotional problems 
employees bring to the job, the problems encountered 
in the job itself, and the problems of supervisory 
positions. Such symptoms of emotional problems as 
alcoholism, absenteeism, and accidents are described, 
and suggestions are offered for creating a mentally 
healthy plant climate. The long-term outlook for 
mental health in industry is not bright, for industry 
has neither given adequate support to mental health 
research nor made adequate use of existing mental 
health knowledge in its operations.—D. G. Livingston. 

5298. More, W. St B. Labour problems in 
changing a factory site. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11(2), 47-52.—A narrative account of 
the movement of a cement manufacturing concern, 
employing 130 people, to a location about 30 miles 
from the old plant. Available housing in the new 
location was an important factor in attracting the old 
employee. It was important that employees were 
kept informed of the company’s plans and progress.— 
J. L. Walker. 

5299. National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. The relative importance and urgency of cer- 
tain human problems in industry. Occup. Psychol., 
1955, 29, 135-149.—This is a report of a pilot study 
intended to discover how much information on the 
relative importance and urgency for investigation of 
different human problems in industry could be ob- 
tained through the use of a questionnaire sent to 
industrial companies, Although details of the re- 
turns are presented and discussed, it is pointed out 
that only 40% of the companies completed the ques- 
tionnaire, and the results must be treated with cau- 
tion. It is also suggested that the questionnaire is 
not the best way to study human problems in indus- 
try.—G. S. Speer. 

5300. Neel, Spurgeon H. (Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C.) The adaptability rating 
for military aeronautics (ARMA). U. S. Armed 
Forces med. J, 1955, 6, 1005-1010—The ARMA 
Provides a rated “evaluation of the applicant’s total 
Personality as it relates to the specific stresses of 
Army aviation. ... The ARMA is based on all facts 
Obtained in the medical, psychiatric, and psychologic 
histories; the general physical, neurologic, and special 
examinations; and various aptitude tests.” Included 
are suggestions for conducting the interview and scor- 
ing the items.—G. Н. Crampton. 
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5301. Northrup, Grant J. (Elmira Coll., N. Y.) 
Some elements of leadership as seen by 16 group 
leaders. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 181-183.—The 16 
industrial foremen and supervisors who were com- 
pleting а course in the basic principles of leadership 
were asked to list two or more basic principles of 
leadership that should be included in a manual of 
leadership. Fifteen of the 16 listed the leader's atti- 
tude toward others. Eleven listed the leader's tech- 
niques of dealing with people. About half of the 
group listed the leader's understanding of basic hu- 
man motivations, his individual traits and self atti- 
tudes.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5302. Odiorne, George S. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Some effects of poor equipment 
maintenance on morale. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 
8, 195-200.—Workers on poorly maintained equip- 
ment exhibited more evidence of poor morale—ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, quits, grievances, and observed 
arguments—than those on good equipment. A series 
of exit interviews in another situation revealed simi- 
lar relationships between maintenance and morale. 
“Poor morale, conflict, confusion, and a shop full of 
disgruntled workers is a high price to pay for the 
savings in the maintenance budget."—4. S. Thomp- 
son. 


5303. Siegel, Arthur I. (Institute for Research in 
Human Relations, Philadelphia, Pa.) Inter-observer 
consistency for measurements of the intangible 
products of performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 280-282.—8 performance tests (5 for Naval avia- 
tion structural mechanic tasks, 3 for aerial photog- 
rapher tasks) were constructed to be scored by the 
check-list method. 4 types of items were included: 
observations of procedures followed, observations of 
adherence to safety precautions, observations of use 
of tools and equipment, and measurements of final 
products. Items in the first 3 areas were intangible 
measurements; items in the last area were tangible. 
Percentage of interexaminer agreement failed to re- 
veal superior consistency for the tangible measures. 
—P. Ash. 

5304. Sinnigen, James C. (Amer. Management 
Association, New York.) Current practice in the 
development of management personnel. Amer. 
Mgmt. Ass. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 26, 35 p—A new 
AMA survey indicates that 54% of respondents now 
have some systematic plan of training people for man- 
agement responsibilities. Another 21% have desig- 
nated a member to guide development of management 
personnel. About 80% of such activity is not over 
10 years old. Among companies with development 
plans, psychological testing was the fourth most fre- 
quently (out of 15) reported “management tool used 
in development and training.” Twelve per cent of 
companies pay college course tuitions and for mem- 
berships in technical societies; 22% have job experi- 
ence on a planned basis. Gives representative plans. 
—W. A. Kerr. 

.5305. Stern, James. Possible effects of automa- 
tion on older workers. Voc. Guid. Quart., 1955- 
1956, 4, 41-45.—The author reflects upon the present 
Status of automation and asks “Can we match our 
Scientific progress with comprehensive, carefully 
thought out social policies?” “Short term retraining 
programs must be devised to make the older worker a 
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desirable employee in an automated plant. . . 
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"Programs must be started that will facilitate the 
enjoyment of leisure by citizens brought up to work 
and unprepared for greater leisure time." “. 

with automation comes a greater stress on maturi 


ty, 
responsibility, training and skill Physical effort re- 
quirements, the age-old enemy of the older worker, 
will be eliminated."—F. A. Whitehouse. 

5306. Stogdill, Ralph M., Shartle, Carroll L., 
Wherry, Robert J., & Jaynes, William E. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) A factorial study of admin- 
istrative behavior. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 
165-180.—To test the hypothesis that groups of per- 
sons occupying similar administrative and executive 
positions will exhibit similar patterns of behavior, 
even though the groups are found in different types 
of organizations, 470 Navy officers occupying 45 dif- 
ferent types of positions in 47 different organizations 
were divided into 120 groups. Each group consisted 
of all the officers in the same specialty in the same 
type of organization. To avoid the computation of 
intercorrelations among the 120 groups, an iterative 
method of factor analysis was employed. Eight fac- 
tors emerged. It was found that groups of persons 
occupying the same type of position tend to fall in the 
same factor. The factors also reflect differences in 
organizations, in that some types of positions isolated 
by the factors are found almost exclusively either in 
large or in small organizations, or either on ships or 
in units ashore—A. S. Thompson. 

5307. Thistlethwaite, Donald; Moltz, Howard; 
Kamenetzky, Joseph, & de Haan, Henry. Effects 
of basic training on the attitudes of airmen. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-3, vi, 44 р.—“Меаѕигетепіѕ were 
obtained of the attitudes of over 900 airmen (22 
flights) at the beginning and end of the basic train- 
ing program at Lackland Air Force Base. In addi- 
tion, information was obtained on the intelligence, 
education, experience, and attitudes of the tactical 
instructor assigned to each of the selected flights. 
The results indicate an over-all improvement among 
airmen during basic training in personal adjustment, 
in favorableness of attitude toward combat, and in 
motivation to serve. One of the most frequent atti- 
tude changes occurring was increase in favorableness 
toward authoritarian leadership. On the other hand, 
there was an over-all decrease in expressed loyalty 
toward the flight and in regard for the tactical in- 
structor’s competence.” —W. F. Grether. 

5308. Touraine, Alain. La qualification du tra- 
vail. Histoire d'une notion. (Work qualification. 
The history of a concept.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1955, 52, 97-112.—Reviewing industrial history, the 
author distinguishes three phases of definition of and 
qualification for the role of the industrial worker. 
The first is that of the craftsman who qualifies after 
a prolonged period of training and apprenticeship. 
The intermediate phase is that of the specialized 
operator, qualified by more or less formal training 
and experience within the industry. Finally there is 
the current development of the worker as checking 
and controlling machines. The economic and social 
implications are discussed.—M. L. Simmel. 

5309. Trattner, Marvin Н. (Fordham U., N. У); 
Fine, Sidney A., & Kubis, Joseph F. A compari- 
son of worker requirement ratings made by read- 
ing job descriptions and by direct job observation. 
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Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 183-194.—Two groups 
each composed of 8 occupational analysts rated 10 
jobs, one group from job descriptions, the other 
from direct observation of the job. Ratings of apti- 
tude requirements were checked against GATB test 
data from samples of workers on the jobs. The De- 
scriptive Materials Analysts were more self-consistent 
in their ratings of the amount of aptitude require- 
ments and the Direct Observation analysts were more 
self-consistent on choices of significant aptitudes. 
Correlations of ratings with test scores did not differ 
significantly between the two groups, Both groups 
did better in rating the aptitude requirements of 
“mental” and “perceptual” attitudes than “physical” 
aptitudes.—4. S. Thompson. 


5310. Tucker, Anthony C. (Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D. C.) Vocational interests of medi- 
cal administrative officers. U. 5. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1955, 6, 685-690.—"'Strong vocational inter- 
est blanks were completed by 280 Medical Service 
Corps officers of the Regular Army with at least five 
‘years’ experience in administrative assignments. The 
results indicate that the following statements can be 
made about these officers: (1) Their interests are 
similar to those of men in the administrative occupa- 
tions and to other Army officers; (2) their interests 
are strikingly different from those of physicians and 
men in other scientific professions; and (3) their 
interests are somewhat similar to Medical Corps 
officers [physicians] in command and staff assign- 
ments,”—G, H. Crampton. 


5311. USAF Personnel and Training Research 
Center. (Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.) Index 
to Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center 1954 Technical Documentary Reports. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
54-132, v, 49 p.—Contains list of titles, abstracts, 
author, laboratory and subject index of 132 technical 
reports issued in 1954 by the agency.—S. B. Sells. 


5312. van Diffelen, E. M. (М. V. Textalfabriek 
“Holland,” Enschede, М etherlands.) Het communi- 
catie-probleem in het vormingswerk van hogere 
personeel. (The problem of communication in the 
training of executives.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1955, 9, 381-387—Communication involves more 
than speaking, writing, listening and reading. А 
knowledge of group dynamics and an understanding 
of self are necessary for the effective communication 
process. The training of executives should include 
work in these areas—S. Duker. 


,9313. Veil, Claude. Rapports entre psychotech- 
niciens et médecins. (Relations between psychotech- 
nicians and doctors.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 
402-412.—The relations between French physicians 
and psychotechnicians have received much thought 
from the medical profession. Within industry, many 
Situations prevail, and although activities converge 
there is much debate as to who should do what. 
The medical group has definite requirements, is bound 
by recognized ethics, and their work is defined by 
law. The psychologists should strive to improve 
their status—W. W. Wattenberg. 

5314. Vos, С. Het begrip functie. (The con- 
cept of function.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 
478-484.— There is a substantial difference between 
the concept of "function" and the concept of “task.” 
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The performance of a “task” merely requires the ex- 
ercise of certain rote skills. The performance of а 
"function" requires an understanding of the relation- 
ship of the work done to the enterprise as a whole. 
Several examples are given of this difference such as, 
for example, the difference between a typist and a 
private secretary.—S. Duker. 

5315. Wall, L. R. Survey of shift work. Per- 
sonn. Pract. Bull, Melbourne, 1955, 11(2), 53-60.— 
A survey of shift work in 19 companies representing 
10 industries. A shift worker is defined as a person 
who is regularly employed at hours different from 
that of normal day work. Policy, reasons for shift 
preference, methods of remuneration and union atti- 
tudes are discussed. In setting up shift work it is 
recommended that needs of the industry concerned be 
considered, times be set with union cooperation, spe- 
cial transportation be provided when needed, and good 
feeding arrangements made.—J. L. Walker. 

5316. Weitz, Joseph, & Nuckols, Robert C. 
(Life Insurance Agency Management Ass., Hartford, 
Conn.) Job satisfaction and job survival. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1955, 39, 294-300.—Using a job satisfaction 
questionnaire constructed on previous samples, mail 
questionnaires were sent to 2,710 insurance agents, 
of whom 990 made a return. From these, matched 
samples of 99 survivors and 99 terminated agents 
were compared, The results “indicated that certain 
attitudes held by agents are significantly related to 
the criterion of survival-termination. It was also 
found that the proportion of agents expressing dis- 
satisfaction with a particular item was not related to 
whether or not that item was predictive of the cri- 
terion. The data show that the validation of signed 
job satisfaction questionnaires leads to a much dif- 
ferent kind of interpretation of the responses than is 
obtained from anonymous questionnaires.’—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 4318, 4319, 4325, 4331, 4362, 
4530, 4828, 5176, 5395) 
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5317. Amorim, José Astolpho. Normas para a 
prova do Tacodómetro. (Norms for the Tacho- 
dometer test.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnia, 1953, 5(3), 
33-36.—The Tachodometer test, invented by Mira 
у López and adapted by Lahy, measures the subject’s 
ability to evaluate speed as a function of distances to 
be covered. The second part of the test is more dif- 
ficult than the first one. However, the variability of 
errors is greater for the first part than for the second 
one. The author presents norms for the selection of 
professional drivers in Rio de Janeiro based on a 
sample of 3,742 drivers. English and French sum- 
maries.—E. de C. Florence. 


5318. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Top management dilemma: company 
needs vs. individual development. Personnel, 1955, 
32, 123-134.— Evidence from research and comments 
from operating personnel indicate that directive, self- 
motivated, expert, self-controlled executives are 
needed to run а business organization efficiently. 
At the same time, however, these are not the most 
effective types of executives for developing people. 
It is tentatively suggested that managers need greater 
understanding of themselves and that executives must 
explore what administrative skills are necessary in 
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ег to achieve a better balance between employee 
opment and getting the job done—D. G. 
ingston. 
319. Brower, Daniel. (Personnel Laboratory, 
York.) The applicability of projective tech- 
ques to personnel appraisal. Personnel Psychol., 
5, 8, 235-243.—Clinical psychology has made a 
or contribution to personnel appraisal with its 
niques for exploring motivations and dynamics. 
personnel appraisal, however, data from a projec- 
battery must be matched with the specific require- 
ents of a job situation and used to explore human 
anctioning and behavior rather than human devia- 
ion, disease, and disintegration. The author de- 
ibes a battery and discusses its use along four 
dimensions: maladjustment factor, the degree of 
ress-tolerance, the flexibility factor, and the ca- 
acity-utilization factor.—4. S. Thompson. 

5320. Chalmet-Saint-Just, R. (Centre d'Etudes 
et Recherches Psychotechniques, Paris.) Recherche 
'une méthode utilisable en cas de mutations 
Pemplois. (Search for a method to be used in cases 
of change of occupation.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 


ation to a new line of work. Psychological factors 
ere mentioned more than twice as often as physical 
"factors. Skills were seldom important—W. W. Wat- 


5321. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berke- 
— ley.) А scale for the measurement of initiative. 
"Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 157-164.—On the basis 
f responses of college students on an occupational 
ү, bjectives questionnaire two criterion groups were 
‘formed, one for whom initiative was important and 
another for whom it was unimportant. These stu- 
'dents also took a forced-choice inventory and an item 
analysis was performed to locate differentiating items 
hich were used to form a scale of initiative. The 
‘inventory was considered to possess satisfactory 
Validity since it correlated positively with ratings of 
initiative, job success in supervisory positions, occu- 
tional level, and job success in management posi- 
ns, and negatively with job success in routine line 
itions. The correlation with a test of intelligence 
8 .06.—4. S. Thompson. 


322. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Influence of back- 
1 ge factors upon the prediction of success in 
Force training schools: a review of the litera- 
e. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
55, No. AFPTRC-TN-554, v, 14 p.— The studies 
wed include: the effects of previous learning 
erience on subsequent learning behavior; the 
influence of community characteristics on aptitude 
res and on criteria of academic success; the in- 
fluence of the socioeconomic status of the family and 
me on predictor and criterion variables; the influ- 
of specific background factors on specific apti- 
and the influence of various background factors 
cial differences.”—W. F. Grether. 


ting worth the 
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No. 176, 52-64.—Costs and benefits of personnel test- 
ing are surveyed in non-technical language. Broad 
categories of tests are evaluated with reference to 
business and industrial use. Aptitude tests fare best. 
Until personnel science progresses further, research 
for each application is recommended.—R. Tyson. 

5324. Karcher, E. Kenneth; Zeidner, Joseph; 
Brueckel, Joyce E., & Bolanovich, Daniel J. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) Ef- 
fect of weighting and number of tests on the 
validity of Aptitude Area composites. USA Per- 
sonn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 39, 13 p.—Compari- 
sons were made of the validity and the cross-validity 
coefficients (with final course grades as the criterion) 
of unit or beta weighted 2-, 3-, or 10-test composites 
of the 10 tests in the Army Classification Battery 
administered to 2 samples (N — 150 or more in each) 
of enlisted men in each of 13 Army school courses. 
The validity of best unit weighted, 2-test composites 
was found to be reasonably as satisfactory as the 
validity of beta weighted 2-, 3-, or 10-test composites 
with betas computed either by the Wherry Test Selec- 
tion Method or from the regression equation for the 
entire 10-test battery.—T.4GO. 

5325. King, Samuel H., Willemin, Louis P., 
Klieger, Walter A., & Chesler, David J. (The 


- Adjutant General's Office, Washington, Р. C.) 


Analysis of item types for officer efficiency report- 
ing. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 38, 9 p. 
—An experimental efficiency report, composed of 4 
graphic rating scales, 4 controlled checklists (CCL), 
and 28 preferred choice items (PC), was made on 
2740 officers divided into analysis (1372), validity 
(672), and cross-validity (696) samples. The 3 
item types were validated against the weighted 
average of Annual Efficiency Indexes (themselves 
weighted averages of efficiency reports). The cross- 
validity coefficients of the composite graphic rating 
scales alone were .43 and .37; of CCL, .33 and .31; 
of PC, .27 and .21. The cross-validity coefficient 
of the combination of all 3 item types was..37. The 
evidence favors graphic rating scales for reporting 
officer efficiency if criterion contamination can be 
disproved—T AGO. 

5326. Lefetz, Michel. Un exemple d’analyse 
psychotechnique: la sélection des livreurs a domi- 
cile. (An example of applied psychology: the selec- 
tion of deliverymen.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 
52, 168-181.—The work routine of deliverymen of a 
Paris parcel service is analyzed and its requirements 
are spelled out. A large group of tests of intelligence, 
memory and certain practical adaptations were ad- 
ministered to 119 deliverymen, divided into 4 groups 
according to their known work performance. The 
battery discriminated well among three of the groups. 
A briefer scale consisting of tests from the larger 
battery may be used for purposes of selection and have 
a validity coefficient of .76—M. L. Simmel. 

5327. McMahon, Denis. ia Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) The psychologist an personnel manage- 
ment. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 137-139.—The psy- 
chologist is useful to the personnel manager because 
he is trained to tackle problems in an objective, scien- 
tific manner. In recent years, it has been learned that 
employees' attitudes are important. Research in em- 
ployee relations has produced only a few results which 
have been verified and may be considered usable by 
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any manager. Опе of these is the fact that employee- 
centered supervisors get more production than more 
autocratic supervisors.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5328. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Service 
Comm., Washington, D. C.) Supervisory selection 
Programs: a study of current trends. Personnel, 
1955, 32, 107-117.—4A description of ten years’ growth 
in programs for the selection of foremen, of changes 
in attitudes of management and labor toward these 
programs, and of changes in foremen selection meth- 
ods.—D. G. Livingston. 

5329. Mitchell, Frederick M. Individual job de- 
velopment and the community occupational index. 
Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1955, 22(5), 5-7.—Describes 
the community occupational index, how it is de- 
veloped, how it is used in helping the employment 
service locate a job for the applicant—S. L. Warren. 

5330, Morin, J. Une étude psychotechnique du 
travailleur marocain: l'application du test de 
pliage de fil de fer. (A psychological study of the 
Moroccan worker: the wire-form construction test.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 182-196.—The 
author describes a test in which the subject has to 
reproduce a wire form with the aid of a piece of 
straight wire and a pair of pincers. Over a period of 
three years this test was administered to 15,000 il- 
literate male job applicants between the ages of 18-35. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative differences were 
found between the three tribes and localities from 
which the subjects came, and could be shown to be 
related to various aspects of their respective cultures 
and everyday activities. Different groups "see" dif- 
ferent aspects of the model, which results in different 
reproductions. Various forms of the test are de- 
Scribed.—M. L. Simmel. 

5331. Pacaud, S. Méthode normative et mé- 
thode expérimentale en psychologie du travail. 
(Normative and experimental method in industrial 
psychology.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 156- 
167.—The author discusses the several tasks of psy- 
chology in industry: analysis of the work and its 
requirements, the construction of tests reflecting these 
requirements, their application for purposes of selec- 
tion and general guidance aimed at helping the worker 
to deal with various problems not necessarily related 
primarily to his work. Research studies precede 
practical application, but the latter in turn stimulates 
the former and gives it direction. —M. L. Simmel. 

5332. Pereira, Alfredo de Oliviera. Como o 
ISOP pode ajudar ao exército. (How the ISOP 
can help the Army.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 
5(3), 45-55.—A program for the selection and classi- 
fication of Army personnel should cover the following 
topics: (1) the diagnosis of the minimum psycho- 
logical conditions for active military service; (2) in- 
vestigation of special aptitudes required by the use 
of modern weapons; (3) character and personality 
diagnosis; (4) psychological study of the most ef- 
ficient methods of training. The author proceeds 
with the explanation of the role of the ISOP in help- 
ing the Army to carry on such program. He points 

out the aims and the organization of the ISOP, and 
the tasks which have been performed by this institu- 
tion. English and French summaries Б. de C. 
Florence. 

5333. Roche, M. (Fédération Nationale des 
Transports Routiers, Paris.) La formation des con- 
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ducteurs de véhicules. (The training of vehicle 
drivers.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 389-399.—In 
training drivers as little use as possible should be 
made of oral methods. New, attractive and appeal- 
ing text materials should be produced. There should 
be much use made of moving pictures and of training 
apparatus. Above all it is essential to create a pride 
in being a good driver.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

5334. Sanford, Shelton P., & Socarides, Charles 
W. (USN Training Center, Bainbridge, Md.) 
Evaluation of psychiatric screening of enlisted 
WAVES. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 671- 
678—The WAVE Recruit Neuropsychiatric Unit 
described earlier (see 29: 3124) was evaluated by a 
follow-up of all recruits “cleared” by the facility dur- 
ing the first 18 months of operation, and who had 
completed training and assumed duty billets. This 
evaluation “indicates that 97.0 percent of recruits 
who successfully weathered the screening during 
recruit training were able to complete active service 
of six months’ to two years’ duration without develop- 
ing psychiatric difficulties of, sufficient degree to re- 
quire separation from the naval service."—G. Н. 
Crampton. 

5335. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Jones, Donal S. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) The assessment of role- 
expectations in the selection of supervisory per- 
sonnel. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 236-239. 
—An objective check list has been developed for com- 
pletion by rank and file workers to describe foremen. 
The thesis is advanced that to be successful a fore- 
man must be competent in performance according to 
his superiors and possess those personal traits that 
subordinates expect him to have.—IW. Coleman. 

5336. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., N. Y.) Who will be successful 10 years 
from now? Amer. Mgmt Ass., Personn. Ser., 1955, 
No. 163, 3-14.—'The use of aptitude tests for person- 
nel selection, personnel classification, and vocational 
guidance is discussed. Examples of “pseudovalida- 
tion" are presented and shortcomings of these meth- 
ods point out. A follow-up study of 1500 men who 
were given the standard World War II battery of air 
crew tests in 1943, showing relationships between test 
results and success in certain broad occupational 
groupings 10 years later, is presented in a non-tech- 
nical manner as an example of sound test validation. 
—T. R. Lindbom. 

5337. Turner, Howard S. Testing—key to a 
more productive work force. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 
1955, 22(6), 41-44.— The reasons why a new test 
battery was developed for Wisconsin's cheese indus- 
try, how the test was constructed and applied by the 
Employment Service, and the results of the project. 
Other examples of testing service to industry are 
discussed, including an electrical plant and a dried 
milk processor.—S. L. Warren, 

5338. Vincent, Jean. Le rendement des travail- 
leurs en Céte d’Ivoire. (The work output of labor- 
ers on the Ivory Coast) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1955, 52, 197-208.— Since 1946 the native of the Ivory 
Coast is free to accept employment or refuse it, and 
he has come to recognize his work as something of 
value, not for sale below a fair price. In the face of 
fewer available workers and rising wages employers 
have become concerned about work output. Mechani- 
cal equipment has been introduced more rapidly and 
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native workers have adapted well to it when proper 
learning conditions were provided. Native output 
remains well below that of European workers, though 
not nearly as low as the salary differential would lead 
one to believe. Honest incentive systems have sig- 
nificantly increased output—M. L. Simmel. 

5339. Vital, Jodo Carlos. A selecáo profissional 
na administracáo publica do Brasil. (Professional 
selection in the Brazilian public administration.) 
‘Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(3), 7-15.—1t is 
pointed out that systematic and general selection of 
civil service personnel was introduced in Brazil by 
the constitution of 1934. Personnel selection by 
means of tests has been furthered by the DASP 
(Administrative Department of Public Service), the 
IAPI (Industrial Pensions Institute), and Brazil's 
Insurance Institute. Until 1952, the DASP had se- 
lected 32,833 out of 316,666 candidates. This selec- 
tion was based on physical examination, intelligence, 
aptitude, and achievement tests. The two most seri- 
ous problems of the Brazilian public administration 
are a defective promotion system, and the arbitrary 
selection of department heads by the government. 
English and French summaries—E. de C. Florence. 

5340. Weil, Pierre. О estudo psicológico das 
profissóes comerciais; estudo metodológico e ex- 
perimental (The psychological study of the com- 
mercial occupations ; methodological and experimental 
study.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(3), 17- 
32,—А brief review of several attempts to classify 
commercial occupations is presented by the author. 
Emphasis is placed on a classification based on the 
aptitudes required by clerical and sales occupations. 
Studies carried on by the SENAC revealed that in- 
telligence tests seem to have high validity for clerical 
occupations, while interest inventories and person- 
ality tests and inventories have better prognostic value 
for sales occupations. 78-item bibliography. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—E. de C. Florence. 


(See also abstracts 3726, 3763, 4733) 
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5341. Bourdon, M. (Travail du Groupement de 
Productivité en Fonderie, Paris.) Étude des com- 
munications entre individus et entre groupes: 
deux applications industrielles. (Study of com- 
munications between individuals and between groups: 
two industrial applications.) — Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1955, 5, 29-38.—A study of the communication pattern 
in a foundry revealed that one arrangement of con- 
templated buildings would be more satisfactory than 
another. In another case, a sociometric study of a 
group of apprentices made it possible to organize 
better teams for work and leisure—W. W. Watten- 
berg. 

5342. Brinker, Paul A. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Supervisors’ and foremen’s reasons for frustra- 
tion. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 101-103.—Foremen and 
Supervisors often feel frustrated because they are not 
given enough authority to feel they are a part of 
Management, nor to maintain discipline. Poor com- 
munications with, and poor backing by, top manage- 
ment add to their frustration. They want an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions to management and like 
to be consulted before changes are made in their 
departments.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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5343. Bucklow, M. Staff turnover in the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia during 1954. Per- 
sonn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1955, 11(2), 28-38.— 
A detailed analysis by month, sex, age grouping and 
type of work of 1064 (10.6% of the total) persons 
who left the bank's employ in 1954. Special atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the adjustment of girls dur- 
ing their first year of employment. Turnover is 
lower than in industrial concerns.—J. L. Walker. 

5344. Canfield, Grant W., & Soash, David G. 
Presenteeism—a constructive view. Personnel J., 
1955, 34, 94-97.—A. one-month survey was made of 
absenteeism in 219 firms in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. An over-all absentee rate of 2.8% was 
found, with a cost of $125 per employee per year. 
Some companies had quite effective policies for con- 
trolling absenteeism which included medical clearance 
for returning absentees, investigations by telephone or 
home visits, and counseling of chronic absentees. 
Preventive control aimed at “presenteeism” may in- 
clude effective selection and placement, avoidance of 
excessive industrial fatigue and sources of low morale 
such as over or under-staffing and irregular flow of 
production —M. B. Mitchell. 

5345. Cantoni, Louis J. (General Motors Inst., 
Flint, Mich.) Men, emotions and jobs. Sch. & 
Soc., 1955, 81, 40-41.—The Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory and a rating of current occupational status were 
compared for a representative group of men who 
graduated from high school between 1939 and 1943. 
As job status improved, personal adjustment im- 
proved. Lower job status was accompanied by lack 
of such improvement.—E. M. Bower. 

5346. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The influence of leader-keyman relations on com- 
bat crew effectiveness. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 227-235.— The relation between the leader's 
interpersonal attitudes and the effectiveness of mili- 
tary combat crews is investigated. Two types of 
leader attitudes are considered: a generalized atti- 
tude toward co-workers, derived by asking the S to 
predict personality test responses of most and least 
preferred co-workers; and, the leader's sociometric 
preference for a particular co-worker. Studies with 
B-29 bomber crews and Army tank crews indicate 
that psychological distance between accepted leaders 
and their keymen is related to effective teamwork.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

5347. Magistretti, Franca. (Catholic U. Milan, 
Italy.) Sociological factors in the structuring of 
industrial workers’ teams. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 
60, 536-540.—An analysis of conversations between 
workers on teams in seven workshops. Members of 
the teams were utilized as the observers. Workshops 
with good working conditions tend to discuss sports, 
those with poorer working conditions discuss women. 
Where the work is hard and disagreeable politics and 
religion tend to be the topics.—1. S. Cohn. 

5348. Novosel, M. (Centralni higijenski zavod. 
Zagreb.) Rad u diskusionim grupama. (The con- 
ference method.) Organizacija rada, 1955, 5, 308- 
312; 446-449.—A survey of a conference-method ap- 
plied to a textile factory. Some problems of human 
relations were discussed with the supervisors after 
being shown in pictures. 5 references.—B. Petz. 

5349, Perlis, Leo. Labor looks at mental health. 
Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(3), 21-26 —The prob- 
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lems that a worker takes into the plant and those he 
brings out of the plant intermingle and become as 
one. Workers share the basic fears of loss of job, 
of health, of youth, and of purpose. “Management 

. and labor can help in three major ways: through col- 
lective bargaining, through industrial medicine, and 
through community participation. . . . The three R's 
of a wholesome employer-employee relationship are: 
recognition, respect, and remuneration."—]V. A. 
Varvel. 

5350. Poidevin, B. Selection of supervisors: 
trends in recent literature. Personn, Pract. Bull., 
Melbourne, 1955, 11(2), 39-46—A discussion of 
selection problems specifically concerned with: selec- 
tion of selectors, planning for future requirements, 
recruitment, the interview, psychological tests and 
group selection, Selected articles appearing since 
1945 are indicated. 18 references.—J, L. Walker. 


5351. Reynaud, J.-D. Aspects psychologiques 
de la formation syndicale en France. (Psychologi- 
cal aspects of union leadership training in France.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 125-135.—General 
problems of adult education and the special problems 
of union leadership programs are discussed, and the 
aims and emphases of such programs are compared 
for the three large French trade unions.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


(Lago Oil & Transport 
) Constructive medi- 


allowing employees to air 
become emotionally dis- 
turbed by them.—S. Duker. 


. 5354. Wotton, G. Wage incentives in орега- 
tion—case study no. 7. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11(2), 19-27.— The details of a wage 
incentive plan in а paper products manufacturing 
plant employing 240 people are presented. Produc- 
tion was increased, more than offsetting a slight in- 
crease in production costs. Employee earnings were 
increased with a corresponding decrease in labor turn- 
over. Maintenance of effective communication was 
ап important factor in the plan's success—J, L. 
Walker. 


(See also abstract 5373) 
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5355. Dautry, Jean. La notion de travail chez 
Saint-Simon et Fourier. (The concept of work of 
Saint-Simon and of Fourier.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1955, 52, 5976 —In this brief comparative 
study the author shows that Saint-Simon's concern 
was primarily with work as productive process and 
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as a sociological institution, while Fourier was соп- 
cerned with the conditions of work and the problei 
of the workers, both as individuals and as groups. 
M. L. Simmel. 

5356. Meyerson, 1. Le travail, fonction psycho- 
logique. (Work as a psychological problem.) Jy 
Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 3-17.— The modern 
concept of work, qua gainful occupation and especially 
qua industrial labor arose in the 19th century, to 
gether with industrialization in Europe and the social. 
problems and conflicts it engendered. The writings 
of Alexandre de Laborde, Proudhon and Marx are 
analyzed and shown to reflect the progressive evolu- 
tion and changes of the concept. With the advent of 
the machine man stepped to some degree outside of 
the productive process, controlling machines that make. 
things rather than making things himself. This re- 9 
sulted in a new emphasis on the individual worker, . 
Industrial psychology developed from applied physi- 
ology to its present sociopsychological and individual 
approach, recognizing increasingly that its basic prob- 
lem is that of man confronted with industrial tech- 
niques.—M. L. Simmel. 

5357. Vernant, J.-P. Travail et nature dans la 
Gréce ancienne. (Work and nature in ancient © 
Greece.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 18-38.— 
In ancient Greece agriculture, the crafts, and com- 7? 
merce were not regarded as work in our sense, but 
rather as natural activities in which men engaged ac- 7 
cording to their talents—according to the demands 
of a superordinate economy. Various individual and 
sociological aspects of these activities are discussed. 
—M. L. Simmel. 


(See also abstract 4440) 
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5358. —. Instrumentation accuracy. 
Gugg. Aviat. Safet. Cent. Hum. Engng Bull, 1955, 
No. 55-2H, 1 p.—An analysis of Sleight’s 1948 ex- 
periment on reading of dial shapes in terms of cur- © 
rent aircraft design considerations —M. Г. Kurke. P 

5359. Berg, H. W., Filipello, F., Hinreiner, Elly, - 
& Webb, A. D. (U. California, Davis.) Evalua- 
tion of thresholds and minimum difference concen- 
trations for various constituents of wines. п. 
Sweetness: the effect of ethyl alcohol, organic 
acids and tannin. Food Technol., 1955, 9, 138-140. 
~-Absolute and difference thresholds were determined 
for sucrose in water, ethyl alcohol-water, organic 
acid-water, alcohol-acid-water, and tannin-water solu- - 
tions. The triangle test with a panel of 12-16 sub- 
Jects was used to measure differences. Acid raised 
the RL but did not affect the DL, ethyl alcohol raised 
both RL and DL, and tannin raised the DL. For all 
levels of sucrose tested in water, water-acid, and 
water-alcohol solutions the data were found to fit the 
equation: Cı = KCo + A, where C, = upper DL, Co 
=standard, A — КІ, and K=a constant—D. Р. 
Peryam. 

5360. Chambers, E. G. Psychological tests for 
accident proneness and industrial proficiency. 
Med. Res. Council. Memor., London, 1955, No. 31, 
1955, iv, 30 p—Summarizes five pre-World War П 
Industrial Health Research Board reports of acci- 
dent research studies conducted over a period of 15 
years, involving the testing of over 4,000 subjects, 
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using more than 30 tests. In all, data were available 
for 22 industrial samples and 7 transport worker sam- 
ples. Data are presented on the intercorrelations of 
the tests, the extent of accident proneness found in 
the groups, hourly, daily and monthly variations in 
accident frequency, relationship of accident incidence 
to sickness, age, experience, temperature, reporting 
procedures, and skill level, and the relationship be- 
tween test scores and industrial proficiency.—P. Ash. 

5361. Churchill, A. V., & Allan, D. С. Experi- 
mental dial design. Toronto, Ont.: Defence Research 
Medical Laboratory, 1955. v, 8p. (Rep. No. 164-1.) 
— Various combinations of black-white contrast, num- 
ber location, scale mark location, and scale mark de- 
sign were used to produce 16 different dial designs. 
The purpose of the experiment was to establish 
optimum dial features. Reading time and accuracy 
were dependent variables. Black on white contrast, 
minor and major scale marks equidistant from the 
pointer tip, and numbers outside the scale resulted in 
minimal errors.—H. Roemmich. 

5362. Conrad, R. (Applied Psychology Research 
Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) Timing. Occup. Psychol., 
1955, 29, 173-181.—It is the conclusion of this dis- 
cussion of the literature that timing permits the 
skilled operator to manipulate the time of response 
within the inherent limits, providing the optimum 
temporal conditions for response.—G. S. Speer. 

5363. Dill, David B. ‘The nature of fatigue. 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 474-478.—'"Fatigue is engen- 
dered by stress, which may have a physical origin, 
such as that produced by work at high temperatures ; 
or which may have an emotional basis, such as fric- 
tion between business associates. Tt is a temporary 
disturbance of equilibrium, and may be primarily 
physiologic, as in depletion of energy reserves, or 
psychologic, as in frustration."—R. G. Kuhlen. 


5364. Duganne, J. A. Memory clock. Aero 
Digest, 1955, 70, 25.—This memory device was Hon- 
orable Mention in the Aero Digest Design Forum. 
It displays time presentation for quick reading and 
easy interpretation. One veeder-root scale shows 
time of day; another shows elapsed working time; a 
third shows total elapsed time, all of which are 
essential in jet flight.—M. I. Kurke. 


5365. Eron, Leonard D., & Auld, Frank, Jr. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) А study of the 
Thematic Apperception Test stories and sentence 
completions of subjects in Operation Hideout. 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1954, 13(4), 
(No. 243), 64 p—A group of 23 volunteer sub- 
mariners, and a control of 100 Submarine School 
entrants were tested by TAT and sentence comple- 
tion methods. The volunteers were confined aboard 
a sealed submarine for more than 30 days during 
which time the СО» concentration was increased to 
a designated level for a prolonged period. Experi- 
mental subjects became less emotionally involved and 
more uncooperative than controls on the TAT. On 
the sentence completion, the controls showed more 
social responsibility and less desire to escape “messy” 
details. Retesting of volunteers revealed more un- 
cooperativeness, apathy, desire to leave, and sexual 
fantasy.—B. Kutner. 5 

5366. Fokkema, S. D. Psychologische beschou- 
wingen over het leren vliegen en over het onder- 
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zoek naar de geschiktheid als vlieger. (Psycho- 
logical considerations on learning to fly and on the 
examination of flying proficiency.) Groningen: Wol- 
ters, 1954. 296 p.—A study in aviation psychology 
from {һе starting point of the human being in the 
actual situation of flying. The task of learning to fly 
is analysed as a. "development of a specific functional 
relationship via the mechanical intermediary of the 
aircraft with the environment of flying." Various 
methods of pilot-selection are discussed, and results 
from a group of 201 applicants presented. А number 
of significant differences between successful and un- 
successful trainees were noted in the Group-Ror- 
schach test. The necessity of a scientific investiga- 
tion of personality as an asset for the evaluation of 
the psychological aptitude for flying is stressed. 
Finally some consequences of the psychological ap- 
proach with regard to flying instruction and synthetic 
training are formulated.—R. H. Н ouwink, 

5367. Gardner, John F. Speed and accuracy of 
response to five different attitude indicators. 
USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 54-236, v, 22 p. 
—The purpose of this study was to select the optimal 
attitude indicator design from 5 such designs. 50 
experienced pilots and 50 college students with no 
flying experience made up the sample. The design 
situation tested subject response time and accuracy. 
Factorial design and subsequent f tests enhance the 
analysis of the data. While the results were not sig- 
nificant to the point of determining the optimal atti- 
tude indicator design, they do indicate that the 
present standard attitude instrument is not the opti- 
mum design.—R. T. Cave. 

5368. Gibson, J. J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The optical expansion-pattern in aerial locomo- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 480-484.—A p- 
plications of the concept of motion perspective lead 
to a number of hypotheses or rules for the control of 
locomotion in aircraft.—R. H. Waters. 

5369. Gibson, James J., Olum, Paul, & Rosen- 
blatt, Frank. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Parallax 
and perspective during aircraft landings. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 372-385.—The concept of “mo- 
tion perspective” is proposed as a more adequate 
designation of the parallax phenomena involyed in 
locomotion relative to a surface than the conventional 
notion of motion parallax. A mathematical analysis 
of the concept is presented. Applications of the re- 
sulting formula for the perception of a stable tri- 
dimensional world and for locomotion therein are 
made.—R. Н. Waters. 

5370. Green, Bert F., & Anderson, Lois K. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.) 
Speed and accuracy of reading polar coordinates 
on a horizontal plotting table. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 227-236.—Speed and accuracy of reading 
the range and azimuth of targets presented on six 
different polar-coordinate grids were compared. No 
significant speed differences were found, Accuracy 
appeared to depend more on the interval between 
successive range and azimuth indications than on the 
form (hatched on solid lines) of these indications.— 
P. Ash. 7 

5371. Green, Bert F., & Anderson, Lois K. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.) 
The tactual identification of shapes for coding 
switch handles. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 219-226. 
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—Three experiments concerning the tactual identi- 
fication of 16 differently shaped lever-switch handles 
are described. A comparison of the “find” method 
(S searched through a set to find a particular handle) 
with the “learn” method (S learned to associate a 
number with each handle) showed moderate agree- 
ment in specifying the predominant confusions and 
measuring their extent. Change in handle size (from 
J4-in. to %-їп. diameter) had no effect on learning. 
Two subtests of ten handles selected so as to avoid 
the predominant confusions were more homogeneous 
than the original set of sixteen handles, and each sub- 
set was learned quickly.—P. Ash. 


5372. Hatch, T. F. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Pro- 
posed program in ergonomics . . . human engi- 
neering. Mech. Engng, N. Y., 1955, 27, 394-395.— 
"Technological improvements in the man-job relation- 
ship result in the need to consider human factors in 
machine and job design in proportion to advances in 
mechanization of industry. Human engineering, de- 
fined as "the application of the principles, laws and 
quantitative relationships which govern man's re- 
sponse to external stress to analysis and design of 
machines . . . so that the operator is not stressed 
beyond proper limits, or the machine forced to oper- 
ate at less than full capacity . . .” will be applied by 
engineers on a par with physical laws in engineering 
practice. Tt rests upon ergonomics "the study of man 
at work" which should be a new engineering specialty 
under mechanical engineering. Other kinds of engi- 
neers and specialists from other interested sciences 
should be invited to help the Amer. Soc. Mech. 
Engnrs set up this specialty. —M. I. Kurke. 


5373. Hill, J. M. M., & Trist, E. L. Changes in 
accidents and other absences with length of serv- 
ice: a further study of their incidence and rela- 
tion to each other in an iron and steel works. 
Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 121-152. —As an outgrowth of 
earlier studies, changes in accidents over a four year 
period are studied for the role of personal and social 
factors. It is suggested that some individuals use 
absences as a means for remaining with an organiza- 
tion; these are dependent persons, for the most part. 
With increasing period in the firm the absences rise 
to a peak toward the end of the second year, then drop 
to a stable level where they then undergo a change 
from unsanctioned absences to more sanctioned forms, 
©.Б., no-reason vs. sickness. Other types of changes 
are also considered.—R. A. Littman, 

5374. Hinreiner, Elly; Filipello, F., Webb, A. 

D., & Berg, Н. W. (U. California, Davis.) Evalu- 
ation of thresholds and minimum difference con- 
centrations for various constituents of wines. III. 
Ethyl alcohol glycerol and acidity in aqueous 
solution. Food Technol., 1955, 9, 351-353.—Using 
the triangular method to measure differences, abso- 
lute and difference thresholds were determined for 
the taste of ethyl alcohol, glycerol, and a mixture of 
organic acids in water solution. The effect of other 
substances on the DL’s was studied. Sucrose in- 
creased the alcohol thresholds, but the presence of 
organic acids tended to cancel this effect. Both al- 
cohol and acidity increased the RL for glycerol. 
Sucrose and alcohol had no effect on the RI, for 
acidity. Tannin increased the RL for acidity, but the 
presence of sucrose tended to cancel this effect.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5375. Hinreiner, Elly; Filipello, F., Berg, H. W., 
& Webb, A. D. (U. California, Davis)  Evalu- 
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ation of thresholds and minimum difference con- 
centrations for various constituents of wines. IV. 
Detectable differences in wine. Food Technol., 
1955, 9, 489-490.—Difference thresholds are reported 
for sucrose, ethyl alcohol, sulfur dioxide, glycerol, 
tannin, ethyl acetate, and acetaldehyde in white and 
red table wines and for tartaric acid in red wine. The 
triangle method was used to measure differences, 
The DL’s differed between the wines for glycerol, 
tannin, and sulfur dioxide but not for the other sub- 
stances, All were higher than DL’s in water solution. 
Added sucrose did not affect DL’s for ethyl alcohol, 
tannin, and tartaric acid.—D. R. Peryam. 


5376. Hunt, Darwin P. & Craig, David R. 
(Aero Med. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) The 
relative discriminability of thirty-one differently 
shaped knobs. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, 
No. 54-108, iv, 16 р.—“Тһіѕ study was conducted in 
order to select tactually identifiable shapes that may 
be used to code control knobs on electronic equip- 
ment.” 120 subjects made paired comparisons be- 
tween knob shapes using both their bare hands and 
gloves. The apparatus used was unique. The knobs 
were mounted in a vertical plane and screened visually 
from the subject. Analysis of the errors indicates 
that 10 of the original 31 shapes can be considered 
superior.—R. T. Cave. 


5377. Jones, Lyle V. (U. Chicago, Ill.), Peryam, 
David R., & Thurstone, L. L. Development of a 
scale for measuring soldiers’ food preferences. 
Food Res., 1955, 20, 512-520.— Descriptive words and 
phrases were evaluated by soldier subjects to estab- 
lish their average meanings and variances as applied 
to food preferences. Phrases of low ambiguity were 
then selected to construct 9 rating scales which 
varied in number of intervals ( 5-8) and other char- 
acteristics. Different groups of soldiers used the 
scales to rate preference for a standard list of foods. 
Each group was retested with another questionnaire 
using the same scale, Difficulty, as measured by time 
required to complete the questionnaire, and test-retest 
reliability were relatively invariant. Conclusions 
were (1) the longer scales tended to discriminate 
better among foods, (2) elimination of the neutral 
category improved discrimination, and (3) whether 
or not a scale was balanced had no effect—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5378. Kelly, Martha Littleton. (Aurora Coll., 
Ill.) А study of industrial inspection by the 
method of paired comparisons. Psychol. Monogr., 
1955, 69(9), (No. 394), 16 p.—The application of 
the method of paired comparisons made to the indus- 
trial inspection of television face plates or panels has 
led the author to conclude that it offers high order 
reliability, validity and high accuracy of comparative 
judgments. Tt is also suggested that the изе of this 
method offers increased opportunity to improve the 
quality control without threat to personnel, and to 
better and more adequate sample selection and in- 
Spection. 20 references.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


5379. Kurke, M. I. (U. S. Army Ord. Human 
Engng Lab. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) 
Qualitative instrument face. Aero Digest, 1955, 70, 
24.—A new type instrument face reduces the com- 
plexity of dial display designs. This device was the 
third prize entry in the Aero Digest Design Forum. 
The quantitative display is designed to uncover a 
wedge which serves to “flag” the human operator to 
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indicate unsafe operating conditions of the machine 
system.—M. I. Kurke. 

5380. Larson, John С. (New York U.) Indus- 
trial accident research: how can it be improved? 
Personnel, 1955, 32, 135-138.—Accident research is 
confronted not only with the usual hazards of in- 
quiry, but also with a number of problems peculiar 
to its area. In particular, it is believed that research- 
ers must exercise more care in test and interview 
methodology and interpretation, in equating groups, 
in sample selection, and in consideration of transitory 
factors affecting accident rate. Research is further 
complicated by the lack of available data about ac- 
cident records and an imprecise terminology. Recom- 
mendations for objectives and methods of future re- 
search are included.—D. G. Livingston. 

5381. Lockhart, E. E., Tucker, C. L., & Merritt, 
M.C. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) The effect 
of water impurities on the flavor of brewed coffee. 
Food Res., 1955, 20, 598-605.—Using the triangle 
test method with an 18-member panel, taste thresholds 
in distilled water were established for NaHCOs, 
NagCOs, NaCl, KCl, CaCl, MgSO, Fea(S04)*, 
NagPO,, NaAc, and KAc and in brewed coffee for 
the first 6 substances. Threshold ion concentrations 
in water had to be increased 20-180% to affect coffee 
flavor. The concentrations of these inorganic im- 
purities in city water supplies are, with few excep- 
tions, below the thresholds in coffee.—D. R. Peryam. 


5382. McLean, Alan А. (Amer. Cyanamid Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York.) Accident prone- 
ness: a clinical approach to injury-liability. In- 
dustr. Med. Surg., 1955, 24, 122-126.—A discussion 
of accident-proneness patterns, the influence of en- 
vironmental stresses and the total psychological work 
climate on accidents. Some of the individual psycho- 
dynamics and characteristics of typical injury-liable 
personalities are considered. Preventive measures 
for a program to attack the problem of accident prone- 
ness are suggested.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
.. . Handicapped.) 


5383. Millán, Alfonso. Las causas psicológicas 
de los accidentes y su profilaxia. (The psycho- 
logical causes of accidents and their prophylaxis.) 
Сас. méd. Méx., 1953, 83, 381-388 —(See Biol. 
Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(6), abs. 13716.) 


5384. Moies, Paul C. Les réactions physiques 
et mentales de l'étre humain en présence du bruit. 
(Physical and mental reactions of humans in the 
presence of noise.) Ergologie, 1955, 2, 85-89.—Noise 
may be pleasant or of unpleasant character; in its 
bad form it may deafen, unnerve, or even drive one 
“тай? Noise has become so omnipresent and un- 
bearable that large cities are finding it imperative to 
control it, as forbidding auto horns in Paris. No ex- 
perimental results—R. W. Husband. 


5385. Newman, E. В. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Psycho-physical effects of noise. Noise 
Control, 1935, 1(4), 16-21.—Noise may deafen, an- 
hoy, interfere with speech as well as organized ac- 
tivity and perhaps the functioning of the body. Some 
characteristics of a noise that determine its effects 
are: (1) the meaning of the noise to the individual, 
(2) the state of adaptation of the individual to the 
noise, (3) frequency-intensity characteristics of the 
noise, (4) intermittency of the noise and (5) degree 
of control the individual has over the noise source — 
P. D. Coleman. 
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_ 5386. Parker, James Fletcher, Jr. The predic- 
tion of a criterion of flight safety in naval avia- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1112.—Abstract. 


5387. Pavlova, T. М. Izmenenie vysshei nerv- 
noi deiatelnosti u operatorov-vychislitelei na 
schétnykh mashinakh v techenie rabochego dnia. 
(Changes in higher nervous activity in operators of 
computing machines in the course of the working 
day.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(2), 166- 
176.—A study of the dynamics of higher nervous ac- 
tivity, which utilizes “motor methodology with speech 
reinforcement,” is applicable to “occupational physi- 
ology” under work conditions. In the course of the 
work day the difference between strengths of reaction 
to strong and weak stimuli is reduced with “transition 
to the phasic state” in a number of instances. Dis- 
turbance of the dynamics of higher nervous activity 
under the influence of monotonous work under pres- 
sure is expressed more strongly in the second signal 
system than in the first.—I. D. London. 


5388. Pearl Betty E. Simon, J. Richard, & 
Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Visual 
tracking: IV. Interrelations of target speed and 
aided-tracking ratio in defining tracing accuracy. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 209-214.—To investigate 
the effect of variation in tracking speed and aided- 
tracking time constant on accuracy of visual pursuit, 
S operated an aided-pursuit tracking device by keep- 
ing a cursor aligned with a moving target by adjust- 
ing a handwheel control. Each of three Ss performed 
on one of nine combinations of target speed (23, 30, 
and 37 r.pm.) and aided-tracking time constants 
(0.25, 0.5, and 1.0 sec.). Time scores which in- 
tegrated time on target and magnitude of error pro- 
vided the measure of tracking accuracy. “The time 
constant of 0.5 sec. remained optimum over the range 
of target speeds used. . . . The 1.0-ѕес. time constant 
was significantly inferior at all . . . speeds. The 
main finding . . . was the significant interaction be- 
tween . . . time constant and target speed... . 
A motion resonance theory of tracking was proposed 
to account for the main phenomena of aided track- 
ing."—P. Ash. 

5389. Petráň, Vaclav. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Prague. Vliv nad mérného hluku na duševní 
stav pracujících. (The action of excessive noise on 
mental state of employees.) Neurol. Psychiat. Čes- 
koslov., 1951, 14, 217-223.—This paper deals with the 
results of investigations concerning the effect of noise 
upon employees working with great electrical cal- 
culating machines as well as in various noisy depart- 
ments of steel mill. It has been found that prolonged 
action of excessive noise, especially not uniform ап 
with preponderance of high sounds, causes difficulties 
of neurasthenic character in a part of employees 
only. Consequently, persons “sensitive” and “insensi- 
tive” to noise may be distinguished, belonging to the 
extremes of a normal curve of distribution. Good 
criteria for the types of people “sensitive” and “in- 
sensitive” to noise ought to be established —M. 
Choynowski. 

5390. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Weak and anomalous colour vision in industry 
and the need for adequate tests. Occup. Psychol., 
1955, 29, 182-192.—Anomalous color vision is a 
danger wherever colored signals are employed, and 
even minor color vision defects are of considerable 
importance. Some form of anomaloscope is necessary 
for detection, as no lantern test or pseudo-isochro- 
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matic test is capable of sufficient discrimination. 43 
references.—G. S. Speer. 

5391. Reuchlin, M. L'étude scientifique de tra- 
vail humain: aspects de l'évolution des idées et 
des méthodes. (The scientific study of work—ideas 
and methods.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 
136-155.— The author traces the history of industrial 
psychology from the early investigations of the physi- 
ology of effort and fatigue to present-day socio-psy- 
chological studies and the field of human engineering. 
Recently developed statistical methods by means of 
which many variables can be controlled simultaneously 
are especially promising in this field.—M. L. Simmel. 


5392. Rosenblith, Walter A. (M. I. T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Effects of noise on man: problems 
for study. Noise Control, 1955, 1(4), 22-27—Defi- 
nition of responses to noise and noise as a stimulus are 
discussed. 1t is concluded that, *Both stimulus and 
response become more than just the here and now." 
Noise has several effects: interference with speech 
communication, interference with non-auditory per- 
formance, and production of hearing loss. It is most 
important to preserve hearing in the speech range. 
With this criterion in mind the frequencies 300-1,000 
cps are most damaging. Important unsolved prob- 
lems in the area of industrial noise are: development 
of a method for specifying exposures to impulsive 
and intermittent noises, validation of a test that will 
predict susceptibility to industrial deafness, and de- 
termination of how the pure-tone audiogram is re- 
lated to ability to hear speech.—P. D. Coleman. 


5393. Ross, Sherman; Katchmar, L. T., & Bell, 
Harold. (U. Maryland, College Park.) Multiple- 
dial check reading: pointer symmetry compared 
with uniform alignment. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
215-218.—24 Ss participated in two experiments in 
Which they were required to pick out, from printed 
panels containing 16 dials, the dial with a deviating 
pointer. Two versions of a uniformly-aligned con- 
figuration and one version of a symmetrically-aligned 
configuration were studied. $ was required to 
identify both the “different” dial and the direction of 
the deviating pointer. It was found that (1) both 
configurations were equally effective for check read- 
ing after extended practice, (2) early in practice 
symmetrical alignment configurations appear to be 
more difficult, (3) transfer effects from pointer sym- 
metry to uniform alignment are greater than transfer 
effects in the other direction. —P. Ash. 

5394. Saul, Ezra V., & Jaffe, Jack. (Tufts Coll., 
Medford, Mass.) The effects of clothing on gross 
motor performance. U. S. Army OM res. develpm. 
Cent. environ. protect. Div. Tech. Rep., 1955, EP-12, 
iv, 33 p.—15 college students performed a series of 
28 tasks measuring flexibility, steadiness and co- 
ordination of gross motor performance under light, 
medium and heavy clothing conditions resulting in 
statistically reliable differences in performance. The 
quantity of clothing in the majority of cases was 
positively correlated with decrement in performance, 
“Certain of these tests showed considerable promise 

as useful methods for evaluating clothing restric- 
tion."—M. I. Kurke. 

5395. Schróder, M. Bedrijfsgroote en moreel. 
(The relationship between size and morale) Mens 
еп Onderneming, 1955, 9, 404-408. —An account is 
given of an address delivered by Prof. Revens of the 
University of Manchester at the Overseas Confer- 
ence of the Institute. of Personnel Management in 
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June 1955. Revens reported that the accident, ab- 
sentee, and strike rates were all much higher in large 
coal mines than in smaller ones. He attributed this to 
dissatisfaction arising from the wider gap between 
employees and management in the larger establish- 
ments,—S. Duker. 


5396. Scott, D. M., Machen, G. S. & Baker, 
C. H. Perceptual problems in estimating range 
and bearing from PPI overlays. Toronto, Ont.: 
Defence Research Medical Laboratory, 1955, vii, 23 
р. (Rep. No. 163-1).—6 variables affecting radar 
operators’ visual estimations of distances on radar 
scope displays were studied in 4 experiments. Analy- 
ses of estimation errors were made under different 
patterns of range rings and bearing lines. The type 
of display, the visual angle of the observer, and the 
bearing of the pip on the scope affected accuracy 
of estimation. —H. Roemmich. 


5397. Sheppard, D. (U. Reading, Eng.) De- 
scriptive terms and points systems for rating food 
qualities. Food Res., 1955, 20, 114-117.— Questions 
are considered concerning descriptive terms commonly 
used to designate the points on scales for rating food 
quality, particularly the equality of the scale intervals 
and the linearity of the resulting data. Overall terms 
such as “good” and “bad” are useful in consumer 
testing because untrained persons can readily think 
and judge in such terms. It is not “. . . necessarily 
true that judgments of quality, made in terms of de- 
scriptions such as these, must only indicate a judge’s 
preferences. . . ."—D. R. Peryam. 


15398. Sheppard, D. (U. Reading, Eng.) The 
sensory basis of the cheese-grader's skill. Occup. 
Psychol., 1955, 29, 150-163.—Two experiments are 
reported, using a total of 9 and 13 subjects. In the 
first experiment the subjects actually judged the 
firmness of cheese, and in the second experiment they 
judged the amount of tension in sets of springs. It is 
concluded that differences in skill in the assessment 
of cheese can be attributed to faulty interpretation of 
Sensory cues rather than the differences in skill at 
handling the materials, 18 references—G. S. Speer. 


5399. Sloan, Louise L., & Habel, Adelaide. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Color signal 
systems for the red-green color blind. An experi- 
mental test of the three-color signal system pro- 
posed by Judd. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 592- 
598.—“Ап experimental investigation is made of 
Judd’s proposed three-color code for instrument 
panel lights. The adequacy of these specifications is 
tested using both normal and color-deficient subjects. 
It is shown that if certain specific limiting conditions 
are met as to the luminance, subtense, and chroma- 
ticity of the light signals, all normal observers and 
a majority of color-deficient observers can make the 
necessary identifications, The possible explanations 
for the poor performance of some, but not all, pro- 
tanopes are discussed.”—F. Rail if. 

5400. Sloan, Louise L, & Habel, Adelaide. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Recognition 
of red and green point sources by color-deficient 
Observers. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 599-601.— 
“Determinations are made of the minimal intensities 
in mile-candles at which color-deficient observers 
could distinguish red and green point sources falling 
within or just outside the chromaticity limits proposed 
by. Judd. For colors within these limits the minimal 
intensities are closely related to scores on the Air 
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Forces Color Threshold Test. When slightly yel- 
lower greens are included the task is more difficult 
for the color-deficient observer.”—F. Ratliff. 

5401. Topmiller, Donald Arthur. (Lehigh U., 
Bethlehem, Pa.) The effect of stroke width on 
linear interpolation. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
273-276.—20 Ss were required to make interpolated 
settings on six 10-mm. scales on which the end mark- 
ers differed in stroke width (hairline, 1 mm., 2 mm., 
3 mm., 4 mm., 5 mm.). With the five thicker strokes 
two of the interpolated positions could be set on the 
basis of Vernier accuracy by marker alignment. 
When uninformed of stroke width, mean error differ- 
ences were not significant. When informed of stroke 
width, the 2 mm., 3 mm., and 4 mm. widths resulted 
in fewer errors than the hairline widths.—P. Ash. 


5402. Weiss, Bernard. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Movement error, pressure variation, and the range 
effect. 
S’s task in this study was to compensate for the dis- 
placement of a spot of light from the center of an 
oscilloscope screen. He did this by moving a control 
stick during a period when the spot was not visible. 
To determine the effect of pressure variation on the 
CE [constant error] and precision (Weber ratio) of 
positioning responses at small distances, four pres- 
sure-displacement conditions were used. . . .” Pres- 
sure variation had no significant effect on CE and 
the Weber fraction. The CE at the shortest displace- 
ments is greater than at the longest indicating non- 
linearity of the range effect.—J. Arbit. 

5403. Wheeler, D. E. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Measurement of industrial hearing 
loss. Noise Control, 1955, 1(4), 9-15; 52.—The 
pure-tone, air-conduction audiogram is recommended 
аз an accurate hearing measure for industrial pur- 
poses. Four requirements for meaningful audiom- 
etry are discussed: (1) a “normal” hearing refer- 
ence level, (2) a correctly calibrated audiometer, (3) 
close coupling between the audiometer earphones and 
the ear, (4) a quiet test environment, Some tech- 
niques of administering the audiogram are described. 
—P. D. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 3803, 3815, 3915, 3922, 
3962, 3981) 
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5404. Antoinetti, John, & Weitz, Joseph. The 
effect of home office contact on sales performance 
—a follow-up. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 181-182. 
—A follow-up revealed that the favorable effects of 
home office contact on the sales performance of in- 
surance agents continued for at least eight months 
beyond the time the contact ended—A. S. Thompson. 

5405. Cash, Harold. (New York U.) Old re- 
Search technique turns out to be *motivation" 
study. Printers Ink, 1955, 252(6), 40-41.—De- 
Scription of a simple word association method for de- 
termining strength of product associations, and char- 
acteristics associated with products. By tabulating 
associations by users and non-users, reasons for buy- 
ing become apparent.—D. W. Twedt. 

5406. Filipello, F., Berg, H. W., Hinreiner, Elly, 
& Webb, A. D. (U. California, Davis.) Repro- 
ducibility of results in consumer wine-preference 
surveys. Food Technol. 1955, 9, 431-432.—Repro- 
ducibility of results obtained in consumer preference 
tests of wine, run at two state fairs in each of two 
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successive years, was tested. The hedonic scale 
method (9-category scale ranging from dislike ex- 
tremely to like extremely) was used. Each subject 
rated 2 wines. The total N for various pairs ranged 
from 264 to 4498, Significant differences were found 
between wines. Ratings for a given wine were not 
affected by the wine with which it was presented. 
Between locations the average ratings differed slightly 
but consistently in 1953, but did not differ significantly 
in 1954.—D. R. Peryam. 

5407. Miller, P. G., Nair, Н. J., & Harriman, A. 
J. (Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.) А 
household and a laboratory type of panel for test- 
ing consumer preference. Food Technol., 1955, 9, 
445-449.—Reliability studies were conducted on the 
use of large-scale consumer preference panels for 
evaluating changes in food products. Pairs of sam- 
ples were mailed to consumers who served them at 
meals (in a pre-designated order with а 3-day interval 
between) and returned questionnaires indicating pref- 
erence. For bland foods there was a first-sample 
bias, but for other foods the time effect was erratic. 
*No preference" responses were frequent when sam- 
ples increased. Results were verified in 3 replicate 
tests, but were markedly contradictory in а fourth. 
There was general agreement between consumer 
panels and a laboratory preference panel.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5408. Pilgrim, Francis J, & Wood, Kenneth R. 
(QM Food & Container Inst., Chicago, Ill.) Com- 
parative sensitivity of rating scale and paired com- 
parison methods for measuring consumer prefer- 
ence. Food Technol., 1955, 9, 385-387.— The rating 
scale and paired comparison methods were compared 
for relative sensitivity in determining differences in 
consumer preference for foods under laboratory con- 
ditions, using untrained subjects. Each of the 8 con- 
trol foods was tested against 1 or 2 samples that had 
been experimentally altered to improve or degrade 
preference. 12 such pairs were tested and all tests 
were replicated. The methods were found to be 
equally sensitive whether the difference in preference 
between the samples was large or small—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5409. Starch, Daniel. (Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.) What is new about motiva- 
tion research? Printer's Ink, 1955, 252(7), 58-61.— 
A distinction is made among 3 levels of subjective 
awareness: (1) the rational, self-knowing area in 
which one is aware of what motivated action and is 
able and willing to tell why; (2) the rational, self- 
knowing area in which one is aware of what mo- 
tivated action and is able but unwilling to tell why; 
and (3) the complex, hidden area in which one is 
not aware of what motivated behavior and really can- 
not fully tell why. Most previous market research 
has been in area 1. It is in areas 2 and 3 that the 
methods of motivation research should be most use- 
ful. Neither the problems nor the methods are new— 
it is the application of these methods to these prob- 
lems that is new.—D. W. Twedt. 


(See also abstracts 3747, 4395, 5316) 
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5410, Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Committee on the 1954 Teaching Institute. The 
teaching of pathology, microbiology, immunology, 
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genetics, Report of the Second Teaching Insti- 
tute, Oct. 10-15, 1954. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30(9, 
Part 2), 1-164.—Chapters of this report of interest 
to medical educators, science teachers, and educa- 
tional psychologists include: objectives of teaching, 
teaching in specific disciplines, teaching procedures; 
interrelationships of pathology, microbiology, and 
genetics; the student, and the teacher. The results 
of a pre-conference opinion survey of faculty and stu- 
dents of these medical subjects are also appended. 
References —J. T. Cowles. 


5411. Eron, Leonard D. (Yale Univ. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Effect of medical education 
on medical students’ attitudes. J. med. Educ., 1955, 
30, 559-566.—Medical students’ attitudes were stud- 
ied by means of written self-inventories of “humani- 
tarianism,” “cynicism,” and “anxiety,” to determine 
their incidence and development during the four years 
in medical school. It was found that fourth year 
students had more anxiety, more cynicism, and less 
humanitarianism than first-year students. Fourth- 
year students with greater anxiety tended to be more 
cynical and less humanitarian; whereas, these rela- 
tions are not clearly established in first-year students. 
This suggests that the origins of greater cynicism 
and anxiety, and less humanitarianism arise during 
the medical school years and not before. Anxiety 
scores are markedly greater for students electing to 
specialize in psychiatry.—J. T. Cowles. 


5412. Fawkes, Barbara; Federoff, Catherine; 
Kubichek, Faye, & Pallein, Florence. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) How skillful is 
our communication? Amer. J. Nurs., 1955, 55, 448- 
450.—Communication skills are as important to the 
comfort of the patient as is the manual dexterity of 
the nurse. After reviewing 20 procedure manuals 
and the literature of the past 10 years, the authors 
found little or no information on this subject. The 
present experiment was based on the content of 40 
conversations between nurses and patients. Three 
categories emerged: (1) encouraging verbalization ; 
(2) rejecting the patient's feelings; and (3) en- 
couraging socialization. Data are analyzed, excerpts 
given, and conclusions drawn. A table developed in 
a 3-column format lists suggestions for the develop- 
ment of communication skills necessary in giving 
nursing care.—$. M. Amatora. 

5413. Hannum, Т. E., & Thrall, John B. (Iowa 

State Coll., Ames.) Use of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for prediction in veterinary medi- 
cine. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 249-252 —Strong 
VIB scores (Veterinary Scale), ACE Scores, and 
pre-veterinary grade-point averages for 61 veterinary 
students were compared with scores for a random 
sample of non-veterinary students. Within the veter- 
inary group, there was no significant relationship 
between interest score and academic achievement, and 
academic training did not affect measured interest 
(based on retest with VIB after four years). Using 
discriminant function analysis, it was possible to 
predict curricular membership with a. high degree of 
accuracy. The best predictors were the VIB Veter- 
inary interest score and pre-veterinary grade-point 
average—P. Ash. 


5414. Harrison, Ross; Hunt, Winslow, & Jack- 
son, Theodore A. Profile of the mechanical engi- 
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neer. I. Ability. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 219- 
234.—A group of 240 mechanical engineers in a large 
manufacturing plant were examined with a battery 
of general mental ability and engineering aptitude 
tests. Percentile norms are presented. Comparisons 
with test norms for the general population indicated 
that mechanical engineers were clearly superior on 
all tests. In comparisons made between different 
normative groups, no greater superiority was found 
on tests usually regarded as indicative of engineer- 
ing aptitude, such as Mechanical Comprehension 
and Space Relations, than on tests in general intelli- 
gence. The engineers also did as well on verbal as 
on non-verbal tests. Mechanical Comprehension was 
much easier for them than Space Relations. 27 refer- 
ences.—4. S. Thompson. 

5415. Johnson, M. L. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
A course on factors influencing scientific judg- 
ment. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30, 391—397.—4A novel 
course for medical students is described, which aims 
to introduce them to certain factors which influence 
scientific judgment and thereby to increase their ob- 
jectivity of observation and reporting. During small- 
group discussions of a simple experiment, visual illu- 
sion, or other observational exercise, each student's 
biases in interpreting "facts" are revealed to him.— 
J. T. Cowles, 

5416. Kosinar, William C. Predicting some 
aspects of research productivity. Publ. Ill. Inst. 
Tech., 1954, 3, 14-15.—Abstract. 


5417. Love, Jean O. Educational background 
and job adjustment of private hospital psychiatric 
aides. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 186-189.—An 
unselected group of 98 psychiatric aides was given 
personnel ratings on the basis of which they were 
subdivided into satisfactory, partially satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory groupings and educationally into 
above average, average and below average. Inter- 
comparisons were made of these six classes in terms 
of 17 educational variables. Differentiating variables 
are indicated and discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5418. Pressel Glenn L. Investigating some as- 
pects of professional behavior in a technological 
institution. Publ. Ill. Inst. Tech., 1954, 3, 15.—Ab- 
stract. 


5419. Rosenberg, Pearl P., & Fuller, Myrtice L. 
Human relations seminar: a group work experi- 
ment in nursing education. Ment. Hyg, N. Y. 
1955, 39, 406-432 —Faced with the serious problem 
of coping with the high withdrawal rates and emo- 
tional tensions in a school of nursing, an experi- 
mental seminar in human relations was established. 
The purpose of the seminar was to provide student 
nurses with the opportunity to resolve their problems 
through discussion, free expression of their feelings 
fhrough role-playing, and other modes of emotional 
drainage. Confidences and views of student nurses 
Were not transmitted to the faculty of the nursing 
school. Asa result, at least in part, of this program 
needed changes were made in the curriculum, the edu- 
cational atmosphere was improved, and tension-pro- 
ducing situations were reduced—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4214, 4326, 4392, 4531) 
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Psychological Abstracts 


VOLUME 30 AUGUST 1956 NUMBER 4 


; с. м. LOUTTIT 
1901-1956 


It is with a deep sense of personal loss that I record the death of С. М. 
Louttit, Editor of Psychological Abstracts since 1947, on 24 May 1956. 

It was my privilege to work with Dr. Louttit since 1948 in the editorial 
production of this bibliographic service for psychology, the Editorship of 
which represented the culmination of his lifelong avocational interest in 
psychological bibliography and the classification of psychological literature. 
His “Bibliography of bibliographies in psychology, 1900-1927” was pub- 
lished the year he received the Ph. D. degree from Yale University. While 
he was on the faculty of Indiana University and Director of the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic there, he published his “Handbook of psychological literature” and 
his first classification schedule for psychological literature. He also gave a 
seminar in psychological literature there. Class I, Psychology, of the Bliss 
system of bibliographical classification was the collaborative work of Н. E. 
Bliss and C. M. Louttit. This and “Professional problems in psychology,” 
which was written with R. S. Daniel, were published during Dr. Louttit's 
tenure in the administration of the University of Illinois. Just prior to his 
terminal illness, Dr. Louttit served as consultant in psychology to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification Editorial Office at the Library of Congress. 

When the late Professor Hunter retired from Psychological Abstracts’ 
Editorship following 20 years’ service in that capacity, the American Psy- 
chological Association chose Dr. Louttit as his successor. To this task, 
Dr. Louttit brought his interest and experience in bibliography. His edi- 
torial policies were based on this experience, and he sought the assistance 
of those with technical training in bibliography in formulating these poli- 
cies and in operating this journal. 

It is hard for me to convey to the readers of Psychological Abstracts 
the qualities which made Dr. Louttit so beloved of his staff. He was wise, 
understanding, brilliant, skillful, feir, forthright—all these and more. Г 
Working with him day by day and year by year, one came to know his 
true stature. It was this in addition to the support his time, energy, and 
direction afforded that make his death the more grievous to his staff. 

In paying respects to C. M. Louttit, I express the hope that his high 
standards may prevail in future volumes of Psychological Abstracts.— 


Allen J. Sprow. 


* * * 


Allen J. Sprow has been appointed Executive Editor of Psychol 
Abstracts. The Editorial Office will be located in the Сешта 
the American Psychological Association. 
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5420. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont, Bur- 
lington.), & Ansbacher, Rowena R. (Eds.) The 
individual psychology of Alfred Adler. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1956. ix, 503 p. $7.50.—A sys- 
tematic, authentic, and comprehensive survey of Ad- 
ler’s contributions to the theory and practice of psy- 
chology. The editors have tried to create “the 
equivalent of a textbook by Adler in Individual Psy- 
chology.” Except for editorial comments interspersed 
among the chapters, and an 18-page introduction by 
the two editors, the complete text is in Adler’s own 
words, The first part (8 chapters) deals with com- 
pensation; masculine protest; fictionalism and final- 
ism; superiority strivings; social interest; degree of 
activity; and style of life. The second part (11 
chapters) covers neurotic development and behavior ; 
psychoses; psychosomatic disorders; therapy with 
children and adults; crime; general life problems; 
and problems of social psychology. Extensive gen- 
eral and Adler bibliographies.—F. Costin. 


5421. Bry, Ilse. (NY U-Bellevue Med. Cntr, New 
York.), & Doe, Janet. War and men of science. 
Science, 1955, 122, 911-913.—“The Russell-Einstein 
plea for the abolition of war calls to mind earlier 
efforts of scientists to make science serve the welfare 
of mankind, one of which was an appeal signed by 
Einstein before World War I.” Trends toward the 
unity of science and the question of social responsi- 
bility in science are discussed. "While science pro- 
vides a road to a happier life for mankind, it also 
provides the means to mankind to destroy itself. “In 
the four decades here surveyed science has mastered 
ever more facts. . . . But in the process scientists 
have attained a . . . political consciousness . . . which 
may be needed to prevent history from repeating it- 
self for the very last time." 30 references.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5422. Flugel, J. C. Studies in feeling and desire. 
London: Duckworth & Co., 1955. xv, 200 p. (New 
York: Macmillan Co.) |$3.50.—Five previously pub- 
lished articles are modified, enlarged, and combined 
to form this volume. The topics considered are the 
concept of sublimation, feelings and the hormic theory, 
self-sustaining needs, the death instinct, and a quanti- 
tative study of feeling and emotion.—M. M. Reece. 


5423. Palmer, Stuart. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Understanding other people; the motives 
behind their behavior. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1955. xii, 235 p. $2.95.—The author 
endeavors to create a better understanding of people 
by presenting a wide variety of characters in a 
mythical small city. He hopes that it will lead to a 
better understanding of other people and thus to a 
better understanding of oneself. Divided into five 
groups, his 18 chapters portray people such as (1) 
the attention-getter, the social-climber, the philan- 
thropist, the over-worker; (2) the verbal extremist, 
the self-impressed, the self-righteous, the pseudo- 
intellectual; (3) those on the sidelines, the chain- 
smoker, the psychosomatic, the indecisive, the phobic, 
perfectionist, alcoholic, the homosexual; (4) the com- 
plainer, the gossiping, the law-breakers, the murder- 
ers, suicides, the humorous, jealous, bombastic, and 
petty officious; and (5) the extremists, sadists, arson- 
ists, poor losers and surly —S. M. Amatora. 
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5424. Strandskov, Herluf H. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Some aspects of the genetics and evolution of 
man's behavioral characteristics. Eugen. Quart, 
1955, 2, 152-161.—We should recognize that individ- 
ual and population differences in heredity exist rela- 
tive to behavioral as well as physical characteristics, 
This genetic variation postulates a further evolution 
of man, such that he will be able to experience a 
greater degree of happiness than present-day man 
can.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


5425. Tumlirz, Otto.  Anthropologische Psy. 
chologie. (Anthropological psychology.) (2nd ed.) 
Basel: Ernst Reinhardt, 1955. 469 p. S. Frs. 19.00. 
—This is a revised edition (see 14: 4359). Based 
on a genetic conception of human experience, this 
treatise deals with the subject matter of psychology as 
seelisches Erlebnis. Accordingly, the 8 major sec- 
tions are divided into chapters dealing with the 
physical bases, basic concepts and genetic structure 
of psychic experience, experience of the “inner world,” 
the "outer world,” etc. A final section is devoted to 
a consideration of values. Historical and anthropo- 
logical data are stressed.—H. H. Strupp. 


5426. Ullmann, Leonard Paul. The definition of 


stimuli in the evaluation of test behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1910.—Abstract. 
5427. US Navy Submarine Base. Medical Re- 


search Laboratory. Summaries of research re- 
ported on during calendar year, 1954. New Lon- 
don, Conn.: Author, 1955. 21 p.—Abstracts are pre- 
sented of 21 studies reported on during 1954. Also 
titles are given of 12 memoranda, 23 papers pub- 
lished, and 34 lectures or papers delivered by the 
NMRL staff.—B. Kutner. 


5428. von Foerster, Heinz. (Ed.) Cybernetics: 
circular causal and feedback mechanisms in bio- 
logical and social systems. "Transactions of the 
Tenth Conference, April 22, 23, and 24, 1953, 
Princeton, N. J. New York: Josiah Macy Jr. Foun- 
dation, 1955. 100 p. $2.75.—The report on the final 
conference on cybernetics (see 26: 6955). The fol; 
lowing topics were discussed : “Introductory remarks 
by W. S. McCulloch, p. 15-18; “Studies on activity 
of the brain” by W. Grey-Walter, р. 19-31; “Semantic 
information and its measures” by V. Bar-Hillel, р, 
33-48; “Meaning in language and how it is acquired 
by Yuen Ren Chao, р. 49-67; Appendix 1: Summary 
of the points of agreement reached in the previous 
nine conferences on cybernetics, by W. S. McCulloch, 
р. 69-80. 35 references—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


5429. Adcock, C. J. Hypothetical constructs. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 77-81.—Hypothetical con- 
structs are logically justifiable on the grounds that 
their judicious use “minimizes the total number 0 
explanatory concepts called for, since each hypothett” 
cal construct may be applicable to many cases.” т 
discussion concludes with the warning that it woul 
be unwise in psychological theorizing to neglect the 
implications of neurology.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5430. Caruso, Igor A. Person und Symbol. 
(Person and symbol.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother, 
1955, 3, 121-124.—The Vienna Circle for Depth Psy, 
chology emphasizes the central position of the symbo 
in human experiencing, The simplest perception 1° 
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yolves both introjection and projection and has sym- 
bolic value: symbolic of the perceiver’s life history 
and attitude, and symbolic of the world of objects 
that enter from “without” into the perception. Psy- 
chology stands before new and decisive advances in 
the present deep crisis of our conception of man and 
world.—E. W. Eng. 

5431. de Jésus-Marie, P. Bruno. Psychologie 
des profondeurs ou psychologie des hauteurs? 
(Psychology of the depths or psychology of the 
heights?) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 258- 
262.—The discoveries of Freud and Jung are com- 
plementary to those of such Spanish mystics as St. 
John of the Cross and Teresa of Avila. Theirs is a 
“height-psychology” instead of a “depth-psychology.” 
No priest ought to be unacquainted with the modern 
depth psychologies which enable the distinction be- 
tween false guilt of unconscious origin and validly 
based guilt. “St. John of the Cross was an excellent 
clinician who developed an anagogic technique en- 
abling one to rise above the various levels of temp- 
tation and become free of their influence.’—E. W. 
Eng. 

5432. Farrell, В. A. (U. Oxford, Eng.) On the 
limits of experimental psychology. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 46, 165-177.—T wo features which char- 
acterize present psychological endeavour are: (1) 
our present inability to arrive at generalizations by 
means of which the mass of varied and particular 
discoveries may be explained, and (2) the vulnera- 
bility of our present generalization. The author ex- 
amines the types of generalizations which science 
employs and concludes that, “Jf psychology achieves 
its high-level generalizations in the way so charac- 
teristic in the history of science, then it seems to 
follow that much of the theorizing in psychology over 
n past thirty years has been misplaced.”—L. E. 

ипе. 


5433. Fingarette, Herbert. Psychoanalytic per- 
spectives on moral guilt and responsibility: a re- 
evaluation. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 16, 18-36. 
—The widely accepted notion that the aim of the psy- 
chotherapist is to relieve guilt is false. The aim is 
rather to remove the evil wish and its attendant guilt, 
and in the final analysis this is accomplished by re- 
moving the evil wish. The analyst is, therefore, inter- 
ested not in loosening the individual’s conscience but 
in making him more rational and moral. The im- 

. Plications of this position suggest a morality which, 
while naturalistic, has certain affinities with theo- 
сц and existential moral views.—P. E. Lichten- 
Stein. 


5434. Smedslund, Jan. The epistemological 
foundations of behaviorism. A critique. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 412-431—The author attempts to 
demonstrate the futility of trying to exclude in ad- 
vance and on the basis of epistemological analysis, 
Certain basic terms from the language of scientific 
Psychology, specifically behaviorism, defined as “the 
Position that statements of subjects in an experiment 
are not to be accepted as reports of observation, but 
are to be regarded as ‘verbal behavior’ and as 'symp- 
toms’ of hypothetical states in the organism." This 
Point of view has no epistemological justification. 
The future science of psychology will contain con- 
Structs having phenomenological modes of appear- 
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ance as well as physiological and behavioristic ones. 
19 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


МЕтнорз & APPARATUS 


5435. Bakan, D. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) The 
general and the aggregate: a methodological dis- 
tinction. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 211-212.— 
General-type and aggregate-type propositions are de- 
fined and differentiated with examples, and some con- 
sequences of their use in science and more particu- 
larly psychology are pointed ош.—С. Н. Ammons. 


5436. Bartley, S. H. (Michigan State U., E. Lan- 
sing.) Light in decibels. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 
5, 199-200.—A proposal by Stevens to use a decibel 
scale to measure light is supported. It is suggested 
that the formula for decibels could take into consid- 
eration retinal aperture and Stiles-Crawford effect in 
a direct way. The proposed unit could be called a 
relative retinal decibel.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5437. Bowland, J. A. & Waters, R. H. (U. 
Florida, Gainesville.) Maze learning by the golden 
hamster and the albino rat. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 
437-440.—-Qualitative and quantitative observations 
are reported of the behavior of 30 hamsters and 32 
albino rats in the laboratory and while learning a 
7-unit Y maze. It is concluded that the hamster is 
in most ways as satisfactory a laboratory animal as 
the rat.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5438. Kratin, IU. G. K metodike zapisi kole- 
baniï élektricheskikh potentsialov rechevoi musku- 
latory. (On a method of registration of oscillations 
of electric potentials of the speech musculature.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 591-594.—A de- 
scription of the apparatus is given for registration 
of oscillations of electric potentials of the speech 
musculature. Representative recordings are dis- 
сиѕѕеї.—/. D. London. 


(See also abstracts 5553, 5588, 5725, 5747) 


New Tests 


5439. Harris, Richard H. The development and 
validation of a test of creative ability. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1891.—Abstract. 


5440. Hertzka, Alfred F., & Guilford, J. P. 
Logical reasoning. High school—college. 1 form. 
20 (40) min, Test booklet (15¢, $3.50 per 25); an- 
swer sheet (24) ; scoring stencil (504) ; manual, pp. 4 
(256). Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Co., 
1955.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 405.) 


5441. Phillipson, Herbert. (Tavistock Clinic, 
London, Eng.) The Object Relations Technique. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. x, 224 p. $6.00. 
—The Object Relations Technique (ORT) is a pro- 
jective method of personality assessment derived from 
theoretical constructs of psychotherapy and linking 
interpersonal and perceptual approaches based on 
constructs of the British school of psychoanalysts as 
well as on theories underlying other projective tech- 
niques. It consists of 3 series of 4 pictures each and 
a blank card. Each of the series presents the main 
object relations situations: a one-person, two-person, 
three-person, and a group situation. The other di- 
mension of variation of the pictures is in respect to 
their degree of reality content and context. Also 
some of the pictures are colored while others are 
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achromatic. Instructions for administration and 
methods of interpretation are given, along with many 
case illustrations. Normative data on psychiatric 
clinic outpatients and normal adolescent girls are 
presented. 101 references.—4. R. Jensen. 

5442. Tinker, Miles A. Tinker Speed of Read- 
ing Test. College. 2 forms. 5-30 min. Test book- 
let ($5.00 per 25, either form), with manual, pp. 10; 
specimen set (504). Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1947, 1955.— (See J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 405.) 


(See also abstracts 5977, 5985, 6287) 


STATISTICS 


5443. Anderson, N. H., & Nuthmann, C. F. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison. An exact method for 
calculating probabilities of overlap in item sam- 
pling. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 317-318.— This note 
establishes the basis for the statistical test on the 
amount of overlap in two methods of item sampling 
as used by Page, et al, (see 30: 5770).—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5444. Askovitz, S. I. (Albert Einstein Med. Cntr, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Graphic determination of mean 
values. Science, 1955, 122, 973.—"'The center of 
gravity of the points charted on a scatter diagram 
represents simultaneously the mean values of both the 
x and y variables. If the number of points can be 
factored into powers of 2 and 3 only, the graphic 
location of the centroid is straightforward and rapid.” 
An example is provided. “A study of centroids of 
unequally weighted points has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a number of convenient graphic pro- 
cedures for handling numerical data.”—S. J. Lach- 
тап. 


5445. Douglas, J. В. Tests of statistical hy- 
potheses. Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 28-33.—A. brief 
account is given of the current theory of testing 
Statistical hypotheses which has been associated with 
the names of J. Neyman and E. S. Pearson—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


5446. Gass, S. L, & Saaty, Thomas L. Para- 
metric objective function (Part 2)—generalization. 
J. Operat. res. Soc, Amer., 1955, 3, 395-401.—“In 
Part 1, the cost function in the general linear pro- 
gramming problem was parametrized with one pa- 
rameter and the problem of generating solutions com- 
pletely studied. In Part 2, a generalization to the 
ricus case is d ta aed special emphasis 
on the two-parameter case. An example is suppli 
for this case.”—M. R. Marks. 5 ds 

5447. Hammond, S. B. (U. Melbourme, Aus- 
tralia.) Finding patterns among rank order re- 
sponses. Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 1-13—A pro- 
cedure is described for examining rank order data for 
the presence of patterns. The technique rests upon 
“the logical interconnectedness of possible orders 
which is quantified in terms of the step distance be- 
tween orders."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5448. McHugh, Richard B. (Iowa State Coll., 
Ames.), & Ellis, Douglas S. The /'post-mortem" 
testing of experimental comparisons. Psychol. 
Bull., 1955, 52, 425-428.—In an experimental design 

the investigator frequently wishes to go beyond an 
over-all analysis of variance F test, and seeks to 
examine specific means or totals from certain groups 
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of treatments. In the a posteriori (“post-mortem”) 
situation, where comparisons are suggested by ex- 
amining the data, and have not been pre-planned, it 
is inappropriate to use the tabular F and ¢ values, 
since these values are not based upon randomly - 
selected observations. A procedure is recommended 
to handle this situation, one that avoids the danger 
of erroneous inferences (spuriously significant com- 
parisons).—R. Perloff. 

5449. Mandel, J., & Stiehler, R. D. Sensitivity 
—a criterion for the comparison of methods of 
test. J. Res. nat. Bur. Stand., 1954, 53, 155-159.— 
To obtain a quantitative measure of the merit of 
test methods, a new concept—sensitivity—is intro- 
duced. If M is a measure of some property, О, and 
oy is its standard deviation, the sensitivity of M, 
denoted by Wy, is defined by the relation Wy =, 
(dM/dQ)/oy. It follows from this definition that 
the sensitivity of a test method may or may not be 
constant for all values of the property О. A statis- 
tical test of significance is derived for the ratio of 
sensitivities of alternative methods of test. Unlike 
the standard deviation and the coefficient of varia- 
tion, sensitivity is a measure of merit that is in- 
variant with respect to any functional transformation 
of the measurement, and is therefore independent of 
the scale in which measurement is expressed.—( Cour- 
tesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 

5450. Merwin, Jack Clifford. A mathematical 
study of factors affecting the validity of multiple- 
choice items. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1802- 
1803.—Abstract. 

5451. Moses, Lincoln E. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Statistical theory and research design. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1956, 7, 233-258.—The first section of this 
review of literature for the year ending May, 1955, 
points out the increasing importance of decision 
theory in psychological statistics. The other section 
headings are: analysis of variance, chi-squared and 
categorized variables, nonparametric methods, factor 
analysis, and scaling, testing and classification. 94- 
item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5452. Sandler, Joseph. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don, Eng.) A test of the significance of the differ- 
ence between the means of correlated measures 
based on a simplification of Student's t. Brit. J. 
Psychol 1955, 46, 225-226.—'"1t is the purpose of 
this paper to present a statistic А, which yields eX- 
actly the same results as Student's t, being rigorously 
derived from it but which is extremely simple to cal- 
culate. If, as is commonly the case, two matched 
groups are compared with respect to a large number 
of variables, the use of 4 results in a considerable 
saving of time and labour." “А table of A has been 
constructed, and is appended. The table is entered 
with N-1 degrees of freedom, and a value of A is 
significant at any given level if it is equal to or less 
than the tabled value. It corresponds to the two- 
tailed form of t."—L. E. Thune. 

5453. Siller, Harry. The prediction of scores o? 
mental and educational tests: a theoretical analy- 
sis of scores on objective mental and education 
tests based on a statistical model relating ability 
and item-difüculty. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 1 
1920.—A bstract. 

5454, Vandenberg, Steven Gerritjan. А com- 
parative study of the stability of a factor struc- 
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ture. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1649-1650— 
‘Abstract. 

5455. Wike, E. L. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) A 
note on tests of significance for tau (+) when N 
is small. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 389-391.—It would 
appear, in view of the magnitude of the differences 
between the approximate and exact probabilities, that 
Kendall’s critical ratio test provided an adequate 
estimate of the significance of т when N is small 
(N=4 to N=10). It should be noted that these 
tests of significance are valid only when there are no 
ties in either one or both sets of ranks—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5456. Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) The study of alternative responses 
by means of the correlation coefficient. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 451-460.—A procedure is developed 
for determining the presence of functional equivalence 
among a series of alternative responses. The pro- 
cedure involyes the reasoning that if a suitable cor- 
relation coefficient can be derived, functional simi- 
larity may be satisfactorily inferred from the fact 
that alternative responses occur in similar total con- 
texts. An illustration of the procedure is presented. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

5457. Youden, W. Ј., & Connor, W. S. New 
experimental designs for paired observations. J. 
Res. nat. Bur. Stand., 1954, 53, 191-196.—There are 
many experimental situations in which observations 
naturally occur in pairs. From v quantities to be 
compared, v(v — 1)/2 distinct pairs can be formed, 
50 that, for even moderately large v, the accompany- 
ing number of observations may be prohibitively 
large. Or, even if the work can be done, the pre- 
cision of the estimates of the effects of the quan- 
tities and the experimental error may be greater than 
is needed. In either event, a subset of the pairs 
should be used. If the arithmetic is to be manageable, 
this subset must be chosen with care. Such a subset 
is described, and its analysis is given in detail— 
(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


5458. Canada. Secrétariat d'État. Bureau des 
Traductions. Service de Terminologie. Termi- 
nologie de la psychiátrie; glossaire anglais-fran- 
çais. (Psychiatric terminology ; English-French glos- 
Sary.) Ottawa, Can.: Author, 1955. 43 p. (Bull. 
Terminologie No. BT-30.)—Psychiatric terms in 
English have been translated into French. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


5459. — — — . Calvin Perry Stone. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, portrait frontispiece fac- 
ing p. 437. 

‚5460. Bash, К. W. Carl Gustav Jung zum acht- 
Zigsten Geburtstag (26 Juli 1955). (Carl Gustav 
Jung at his eightieth birthday.) Schweiz. 7. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 169-170.—An appreciation. 

5461. Clark, Robert A. (Friends Hosp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Jung and Freud: a chapter in psy- 
Choanalytic history. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 
605-611—A brief biographical account of the life 
of Jung, and his association and disagreement with 

Teud.—L. №, Solomon. 
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5462. Duijker, H. C. J. In memoriam Géza 
Révész. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 35/-359.—Obituary. 
Portrait, frontispiece. 

5463. Fellerer, M. Carl Gustav Jung. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1955, 9(4), —.— Photo, frontispiece. 

5464. Forel, O.-L. Henri Flournoy. 1886-1955. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 241-242.— 
Obituary. 

5465. Frühmann, Edmund. Von C. G. Carus 
zur personalistischen Tiefenpsychologie. (From 
C. G. Carus to personalistic depth psychology.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 251-257.—C. G. Carus 
anticipated many of the findings of modern depth 
psychology in his book "Psyche" published in 1846. 
Carus was clear that a human being cannot be fully 
understood from a biological viewpoint because a 
human transcends the sphere of animal impulsiveness 
in becoming a person. The emerging personalistic 
psychology of today appears to be moving toward a 
new integral humanism.—E. W. Eng. 

5466. Howarth, Edgar. (U. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia.) А reply to Champion's defence of Hull. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 82-86.—The author re- 
affrms a number of criticisms of Hull and takes ex- 
ception to a number of comments made by Champion 
in Hull's defense. (See 29: 35; 30: 36)—P. Е. 
Lichtenstein. 

5467. Jacob, Walter. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N.J.) Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1956, 52, 250-251.—Appreciation and portrait. 

5468. Minkowski, M. Gedenkfeier zum 70. 
Geburtstag von Hermann Rorschach. Eróffnungs- 
ansprache und allgemeiner Lebenslauf. (Memorial 
celebration in honor of Hermann Rorschach's 70th 
birthday. Opening lecture and general biography.) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 271-279.—The author 
presents some recollections from his friendship with 
his contemporary, Rorschach. Не relates that Ror- 
schach's death was in part due to a tragic diagnostic 
error. His inflamed appendicitis was initially mis- 
diagnosed as a gall stone infection.—H. P. David. 

5469. Prikhod'kov, E. K., & Putilin, N. I. 
Stareishii uchenik i sotrudnik I. P. Pavlova—G. V. 
Fol'bort. (The eldest student and coworker of I. P. 
Pavlov—G. V. Fol'bort.) Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(4), 595-600.—An account of the 45 years of 
scientific, pedagogical, and social activity of G. V. 
Fol'bort is provided in commemoration of his 70th 
birthday.—I. D. London. 

5470. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley. Egon Brunswik, psychologist and philoso- 
pher of science. Science, 1955, 122, 910.— Obituary. 

5471. von Bracken, Helmut, & Witte, Wilhelm. 
Willy Hellpach. Psychol. Beitr, 1955, 2, 0.— 
Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS or PSYCHOLOGY 


5472. Engle, T. L. (Indiana U., Fort Wayne 
Center.) Some trends in and problems presented 
by the teaching of psychology in high schools. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 303-306.—Results of a survey 
of the teaching of psychology in 28 high schools are 
presented, followed by a listing of related problems 
which professional psychology must face. If psy- 
chologists do not take responsibility for development 
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of this teaching area, some other group will.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

5473. Luchins, A. S. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) In- 
tegration of clinical and experimental-theoretical 
psychology through core courses. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 221-246. (Monogr. Suppl. 4.)—The outline 
of a course designed to help the graduate student 
integrate clinical skills and experimental-theoretical 
training. A variety of demonstrations and sugges- 
tions for interpretation in teaching is offered, tying 
clinical phenomena to experimental-theoretical views, 
and thus providing a new way of looking at the 
familiar —C, H. Ammons. 

5474. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U., W. 
Lafayette, Ind.) Role of the psychologist іп in- 
dustry. J. personn. Adm. industr. Relat., 1955, 2, 
23-31—The areas of competence of the industrial 
psychologist should be in selection and placement, 
testing, training, accident prevention and safety, job 
evaluation and human engineering —H. Silverman. 

5475. Morris, Woodrow Wilbert. (State U. 
Towa, Iowa City.) The place of religion in the 
training of a medical psychologist. Relig. Educ., 
1955, 50, 374-378—Psychotherapists must have a 
thorough understanding of personality dynamics, in- 
cluding religious motivation. Instances are given of 
failure to understand the meaning of ink blot re- 
sponses because the therapists did not understand the 
reference to Job, salt, etc. Training of medical psy- 
chologists should include courses in the Bible, phi- 
losophy and literature—G. K. Morlan. 


5476. Nyssen, René. (U. Brussels, Belgium.) 
De le coopération professionelle entre le neuro- 
psychiatre et le psychologue. (Professional co- 
operation between the neuro-psychiatrist and the 
psychologist.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 966- 
977.—A. brief historical and contemporary account 
of collaboration between neuro-psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists. Diagnosis, personality evaluation, therapy 
азса are discussed. 25 references.—B. А 

aher. 


5477. Plaut, Erika, & Crannell, C. W. (Miami 
U., Oxford, O.) The ability of clinical psycholo- 
gists to discriminate between drawings by de- 
teriorated schizophrenics and drawings by normal 
subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 153-158.—The hy- 
pothesis that experts with experience in evaluating 
projective drawings are unable to differentiate draw- 
ings by schizophrenics from those by normal persons 
is rejected. The hypothesis that no difference exists 
between expert clinicians and non-experts in the 
capacity to make such discriminations cannot be re- 
jected. The hypothesis that intellectual impairment 
in schizophrenics, as measured by the Shipley Scale, 
is unrelated to the identifiability of schizophrenic 
drawing is rejected at the 5% level of confidence.— 
C. Н. Ammons, 


(See also abstracts 5928, 5934, 6062, 6255, 6282) 


FILMS 


5478. Adventure in maturity. (Oklahoma State 
Dept. of Health.) 16 mm. motion picture film, color, 
22 min., 1954. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
$175.00, rental $10.00.—Various problems of old age 
as affecting women are presented. Different film 
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sequences show an old woman living in her past and 
almost completely withdrawn from her social environ“ 
ment. Under the influence of a friend she makes an 
effort to participate in social activities; in this way 
she becomes interested in her personal appearance, 
and establishes contacts with other people. Her life 
becomes more meaningful, her relations to her grand- 
children improve, and she becomes a useful and satis- 
fied member of society. The content suggests differ- 
ent ways in which older people could make a readjust- 
ment to life, and the audience is invited to discuss the 
problem.—4. Manoil. 

5479. Back to life. (Al Kane Productions, Inc.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
30 min., 1954. Available through Mental Health Ma- 
terials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
$125.00; rental $6.00 per day, $15.00 per week.— 
The problem of treatment and social rehabilitation of 
psychiatric patients is clearly presented. The case of 
Bud Lambert, an industrial worker, is presented in 
various situations from the onset of his illness through 
his rehabilitation. "The film shows his violent be- 
havior at the plant and at home, the hospital treat- 
ment including use of sedatives, physical examination, 
and psychotherapy. The parts played in rehabilita- 
tion by occupational therapy, discharge staff meet- 
ings, social work, family and community cooperation, 
and attitudes of the former employer and co-workers 
are illustrated.—4. Manoil. 


5480. Bird hunt. (Richard C. Hawkins.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 12 min., 
Available through Educational Film Sales 
Dept. University Extension, University of Calif., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. $45.00, rental $2.00.—With- 
out dialogue or commentary, two boys, ages 6 and 11, 
are presented in their wandering through the woods 
as they go bird hunting with a b.b. gun, and finally 
as they kill a bird. Their first encounter with in- 
flicted death is expressed exclusively through posture, 
mimic, and gestures. (See 30: 5514.)—4. Manoil. 

5481. Building children’s personalities with crea- 
tive dancing. (Lawrence Frank, & Gary Goldsmith.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or color. 
sound, 30 min. 1953. Available through Educational 
Film Sales Dept, University Extension, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Color $275.00, 
rental $7.50; black and white $135.00, rental $5.00.— 
The child's need for activity and expression, his need 
to belong and grow, his imitative tendencies and re- 
sponses to a dynamogenic environment could be 
channelized through activities such as dancing, espe- 
cially when opportunity for creativeness and initiative 
is provided. This film presents creative dancing as 
it affects the development of the child with due al- 
lowance for individual differences.—4. Manoil. 


5482. The bully. 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 10 min., 1952. Available through 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00.—Group 
and individual reactions in relation to the activities 
of a "bully" and his gang, as manifested at the junior 
high school level are clearly demonstrated. Various 
film sequences show the dominance of the "bully," the 
hesitancy of some of his little gang members, the con- 
flict between home reference group and allegiance 
to the gang, finally the reaction of the class as 2 
group. The film does not provide for a solution of 
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the problem, but simply presents the problem to the 
audience with questions for discussion. Teacher’s 
guide with reading references—A. Manoil. 

5483. Can we immunize against prejudice? 
(Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 7 
min. 1955. Available through Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave, New York 
10, N. Y., and Center for Mass Communication, Co- 
lumbia University, 125 Amsterdam Ave. New York 
25, N. Y. $40.00 —Through the use of animated 
drawings, characteristic aspects of the problem of 
prejudice are clearly presented. Three well inten- 
tioned families set out to rear their children so as to 
develop understanding and unprejudiced attitudes. 
The first family emphasizes the value of good heart 
and good parental example, the second, the value of 
information and knowledge, the third, the importance 
of law and order. All three approaches to immunize 
against prejudice are unsuccessful. The social en- 
vironment outside the home overcomes the defenses 
the parents have tried to instill in their children. 
Prejudice still operates as a social illness —A. Manoil. 

5484. Cheating. 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 10 min., 1952. Available through 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00.—The prob- 
lem of cheating as experienced by a boy and a girl in 
relation with their school work as well as the result- 
ing social consequences is demonstrated. The film 
demonstrates the insidious nature of successive ex- 
periences toward cheating, the unwilling cooperation 
of a classmate, the teacher's reaction, and the group's 
disapproval of cheating by the exclusion of the culprit 
from membership in the student council. The film 
raises a series of problems concerning cheating be- 
havior and suggests causal explanations. Teacher's 
guide with reading references.—4. Manoil. 


5485. Children are creative. (Frank Bach.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 10 min. 1952. Available through Bailey 
Films, Inc, 6509 DeLongpre Ave. Hollywood 28, 
California. Color $100; black and white $90. Rental 
$4.50.—Creative tendencies in the field of art, and 
work, are illustrated through animation and actual 
classroom activities. Basic conditions conducive to 
Creative work are demonstrated in terms of motiva- 
tion, orientation, creative work, and the finished prod- 
uct. The use of different forms of expression such 
as clay modeling, finger and brush painting, drawing, 
and displays is illustrated. Free observation of ob- 
Jects in the environment, and proper guidance from 
the teacher, are emphasized as basic motivational 
factors, The film demonstrates that children's crea- 
tive work in the field of art is part of their normal 
development provided adequate environmental condi- 
tions and guidance are available.—4. Manoil. 

5486. A class for Tommy. (Curriculum Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 20 min., 1952. Avail- 
able through Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, California. $90.00; rental $7.50. 
—Educational work with retarded children is demon- 
Strated through the presentation of Tommy, a re- 
tarded child, aged six. The film demonstrates the 
importance of group work, encouragement, and under- 
Standing of the needs of the child. The importance 
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of physical and psychological examinations is shown. 
The educational value of different school situations 
such as lunch, rest, play, and work as well as the 
use of picture puzzles, clay, chalk, finger painting, 
and drawing as means of expression is illustrated. 
The educational work with retarded children should 
be viewed as a cooperative effort providing for favor- 
able conditions at home and at school.—4. Manoil. 

5487. Communication and interaction in three 
families. (Jurgen Ruesch.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 75 min., 1953. Avail- 
able through Kinesis, Inc., 566 Commercial St., San 
Francisco 11, California. $195.00; rental $12.00.— 
This film is part of a study of non-verbal communica- 
tion made at the Langley Porter Clinic in San Fran- 
cisco. Three average families are shown in similar 
home situations, as recorded by the camera. The 
presentation is divided into three parts. The first 
part shows mother-child relationships in preparing 
the child for his bath, during and after the bath, and 
while the child is put to sleep. The second part shows 
the same three families in larger intra-family groups, 
showing siblings' indoor play, eating, and other com- 
mon home activities, including the father's participa- 
tion. The third part (sound track only, 15 min.) 
presents the interpretations of the film by five ob- 
servers: two psychiatrists, an anthropologist, a child 
psychiatrist, and a clinical psychologist. Script pro- 
vided with the film.—4. Manoil. 

5488. Facing reality. (H. Sorenson, & M. Malm.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 12 
min. 1954. Available through McGraw-Hill Film 
Text Dept., 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N. Y. 
$70.00.—Various defense mechanisms are demon- 
strated through the use of a shadow screen which 
helps the presentation of characteristic behavior pat- 
terns. The film illustrates day dreaming, identifica- 
tion, repression, malingering, and other defense and 
escape mechanisms. The case of Mike Squires is 
presented in detail as to his negativistic attitude in 
different school situations. The discrepancy between 
his behavior and his need for affection and belonging- 
ness, his fear of failure and his negative overcom- 
pensation are demonstrated. The film is correlated 
with Sorenson and Malm, “Psychology for living."— 
A. Manoil. 

5489. A family affair. (Irving Jacoby; M. Ralph 
Kaufman, & Cora Kasius, technical consultants.) 16 
mm. motion picture, black and white, sound, 31 min., 
1955. Available through International Film Bureau, 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois; The Mental 
Health Film Board, Inc., 166 E. 38th St, New York 
16, N. Y., and other distributors—Problems in family 
living and the role of the social worker as family 
counselor are demonstrated. The film presents an 
average family in which various conflicts develop as 
a result of the mother's need for compensation, father's 
inappropriate adjustment to his job, and the need for 
independence of the children. Through the patient 
work of the social counselor, the parents develop 
insight into their own condition, and succeed in mak- 
ing a good adjustment to life problems—A. Manoil. 

5490. Finger painting as a projective technique. 
(P. J. Napoli.) 16 mm. motion picture film, color, 
sound, 21 min., 1954. Available through Psychologi- 
cal Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Arts Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
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$170.00, rental $6.50.—The technique of finger paint- 
ing is demonstrated as to supplies, choice of color, 
spreading of color, the arrangement of the room, and 
the proper administration of the test. Actual finger 
painting is shown through three consecutive demon- 
strations, supplemented with remarks as to the facility 
of the work, and the nature of the end product. The 
theory of finger painting as a projective technique in 
terms of rapport, verbalization, and style is also given. 
A series of productions of patients, psychiatrically 
diagnosed, is rapidly presented, with no attempt at 
interpretation. A. Manoil. 

5491. First lessons. (Frank Beckwith.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 21 min., 
1953. Available through International Film Bureau, 
57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 10, Illinois. $95.00.— 
The importance of a dynamic, motivational approach 
to the understanding of children’s behavior is demon- 
strated. The behavior of an aggressive child in a 
grade school class is shown as interpreted and handled 
by the teacher through the causal, motivational ap- 
proach. The film illustrates the significance of this 
approach as a teaching technique aimed at developing 
in children some insight as to causal factors.—4. 
Manoil. 

5492. The good loser. 16. mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 15 min., 1953. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $62.50. 
—The value of being a good loser is demonstrated 
through the presentation of various school situations 
in which comparative behavioral patterns are illus- 
trated as experienced by adolescents faced with the 
results of competitive activities. The film shows the 
effect of the situation on the loser, and the reaction 
of the school group, and home. Various problems as 
to habit of success, status, individual relationships 
with the group and the implications of team work, 
are formulated. The problem is put to the audience 
for further discussion. Teacher’s guide with reading 
references.—4. Manoil. 


5493. The griper. 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 10 min., 1953. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00. 
—The griper as a product of his home environment 
and personal problems as manifested in an adolescent 
is clearly portrayed. Various film sequences show the 
griper's behavior in different school situations and the 
effect on the group. Through the use of a duplicate 
image of the griper's "conscience" his inner conflict 
is well demonstrated. The effect of his behavior on 
the group and the reaction of the group are also dem- 
onstrated. The film is a discussion type of presenta- 
tion which formulates a series of problems for dis- 
cussion by the audience. Teacher's guide with read- 
ing references.—4. Manoil. 


5494. Habit patterns. (H. Sorenson, & M. Malm.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 15 
min. 1954. Available through McGraw-Hill Film 
Text Dept., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
$85.00.— The social and personal value of good habits 
as to dress, tidiness, punctuality, politeness, and re- 
spect for others is demonstrated. Various film se- 
quences show a girl who due to her poor personal and 
social habits creates for herself and others a series 
of unpleasant experiences. Her habits are contrasted 
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„with those of another girl who knows the importance 


of good habits and practices them. The film stresses 
the individual and social importance of good habits, 
and shows how serious application and awareness of 
results can be used for acquiring acceptable habit 
patterns. The film is correlated with Sorenson and 
Malm, "Psychology for living."—4. Manoil. 

5495. Hard brought up. (Nicholas C. Read.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
40 min., 1954. Available through Mental Health Ma- 
terials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
$150.00; rental $8.00 per day, $20.00 per week.— 
Various aspects of juvenile delinquency are dramati- 
cally presented. The film illustrates the function of 
the juvenile court, the work of child welfare agencies, 
and especially the role of the social worker. Differ- 
ent film sequences show two boys in their relation 
to their home environment, in their delinquent be- 
havior, and in various situations resulting from court 
decisions, and social welfare activities—A. Маной. 

5496. Head of the house. (Richard Leacock, & 
Irving Jacoby.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 37 min., 1954. Available through 
International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, and Mental Health Film Board, 
166 East 38th St, New York 16, N. Y.—The effect 
of parental attitudes on the social and emotional de- 
velopment of the child and the function of child wel- 
fare work within the community are clearly demon- 
strated. The film shows a boy suspected of stealing, 
and presenting also various adjustment problems, in- 
cluding his running away from home. His behavior 
is related to his home experiences, epitomized by the 
attitude of his father, who treats him roughly and 
with lack of understanding of his needs. The film 
emphasizes the value of affection and understanding 
as basic factors in parent-child relationships.—4- 
Manoil. 


5497. Heredity and family environment. (H. 
Sorenson, & M. Malm.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 9 min., 1955. Available 
through McGraw-Hill Film Text Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St, New York 36, N. Y. $55.00.—Heredity and en- 
vironment contributions to the development of the 
individual are illustrated through various film se- 
quences which depict scenes illustrating statements 
made by the narrator. The film emphasizes the fact 
that physical characteristics and individual differences 
at this level are fundamentally due to hereditary їас- 
tors, while athletic skills, cultural values, and social 
manifestations are fundamentally a result of learning 
and consequently due to environmental factors. In- 
dividual contribution to his growth and development 
is indicated as being achieved within the limits set 
by hereditary factors. The film is correlated wi 
Sorenson and Malm, “Psychology for living."—4. 
Manoil. 

5498. The human brain. (Nathaniel Kleitman, & 
John T. Bobbitt.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 11 min., 1955. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1414 Dragon 
St., Dallas 7, Texas, and other distributors. $50.00. 
—The structure and function of the cerebrum, brain 
stem and cerebellum are explained at the level of the 
high school student. A brain model, appropriate 
animation and various behavioral patterns of a driver 
in a dangerous road situation are used to demonstrate 
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nerve impulses, perception, and complex motor re- 
sponses. Maturation and learning are also illustrated 
and explained briefly. A case of aphasia illustrates 
pathological conditions. Maturation, learning, and 
thinking are basic processes in the normal function of 
the brain —A. Мапой. 


5499. Introduction to psychodrama. (J. L. Mo- 
reno.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 10 min. 1951. Available through Thera- 
peutic Film Production, Inc., P. O. Box 311, Beacon, 
N. Y. $60.00, rental $8.00 —Psychodrama as а 
therapeutic technique is demonstrated through acting, 
stills, and supplementary commentary by a narrator. 
The film, with Dr. Moreno playing the role of di- 
rector, illustrates the setting for enacting a psycho- 
drama, including (1) the 3 level stage, (2) protago- 
nist, (3) director or therapist, (4) auxiliary “egos,” 
and (5) the audience. The techniques of representa- 
tion (projection of oneself), of reversal (changing 
of roles), and the double technique (subject meets his 
double, the "tele phenomenon") are interestingly 
demonstrated. The possibility of “mirror” reaction 
from the people in the audience, the need for group 
discussion, and the importance of warming up of the 
participants are also indicated.—4. Manoil. 


5500. It didn't have to happen. (Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Assoc. of Ontario, Can.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 13 min., 
1954. Available through International Film Bureau, 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $75.00, 
rental $4.50.— Various industrial work accidents are 
dramatically presented as resulting from carelessness, 
lack of orderliness, and disobedience of safety rules, 
especially as to the use of safety guards. The film 
demonstrates realistically a few accidents which occur 
as a direct result of disregard of safety rules. The 
need for safety devices and their proper use is force- 
fully brought home by scenes showing the death of a 
Worker and other personal injuries.—4. Manoil. 


5501. The lonely night. (Irving Jacoby; Thomas 
A. C. Rennie, & Howard P. Rome, Technical Con- 
Sultants.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
White, sound, 62.min. 1954. Available through In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois, The Mental Health Film Board, Inc., 
166 E. 36th St., New York 16, New York, and other 
distributors. $250.00.—The film presents the case 
history of Caroline including the genesis of her psy- 
choneurosis, psychiatric treatment, and actual applica- 
tion of psychotherapy. The same film shows the home 
life in another family which provides for mental 
health through happy parental relationships, and ap- 
propriate family life experiences for their children. 
The film emphasizes the importance of childhood ex- 
Periences and the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment. The practice of psychotherapy and the genetic 
development of psychoneurosis are well illustrated.— 

- Manoil. 

5302. A long time to grow: Part I, two and 
three-year-olds in nursery school. (Dept. of Child 

tudy, Vassar College.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white; sound, 35 min., 1951. Available 
through the New York University Film Library, 26 

ashington Place, New York 3, N. Ү. $120.00, 
rental $6.00.—Two and three-year-olds are presented 
In their supervised and spontaneous behavior in the 
nursery school. Various film sequences show char- 
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acteristic aspects of play activities, differential fea- 
tures between the two and the three-year-olds, imita- 
tive play, activity for its own sake, make believe 
activities, finger and brush painting, use of nursery 
equipment, as well as characteristic outdoor play.— 
A. Manoil. 

5503. A long time to grow: Part II, four and 
five-year-olds in nursery school. (Dept. of Child 
Study, Vassar College.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 35 min., 1954, Available 
through the New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y. $120.00, 
rental $6.00.— The film presents in detail the behavior 
of the four and five-year-olds in nursery school. 
Various film sequences are selected so as to show 
Characteristic aspects of behavior in various nursery 
situations. The film emphasizes the value of a per- 
missive atmosphere, with minimum of supervision, 
or adult interference. Each age has its own char- 
acteristics; in the same time prepares for future 
development, and elaborates preceding stages.—4. 
Manoil. 

5504. Man to man. (Irving Jacoby, & Jack 
Neher.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 30 min., 1954. Available through In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. $125.00.—The work and personal 
qualifications of the psychiatric aide in a mental hos- 
pital are dramatically presented. Joe Fuller, a psy- 
chiatric aide, becomes personally involved in his 
work, and as a result is very effective in the treat- 
ment and cure of mental patients. His work illus- 
trates the therapeutic value of patience, understand- 
ing, and affection in all relations with mental patients. 
Inappropriate personality characteristics and nega- 
tive results are demonstrated through the presenta- 
tion of another psychiatric aide who is indifferent to 
his work and shows lack of understanding of the 
needs of the patients—A. Manoil. 


5505. Maternal deprivation. (J. Aubry, & Gene- 
vieve Appell.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 30 min., 1953. Available through New 
York University Film Library, 28 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N. Y.—The effect of maternal depriva- 
tion on the general behavior of the child is illustrated 
by the spontaneous activities of children in a nursery. 
The first part of the film shows the apathy, lack of 
contact with the adult, stereotyped movements, and 
general withdrawal of children who had been sepa- 
rated from their mothers for different periods of time. 
The second part shows the rehabilitation of these 
children as a result of psychotherapy. А few cases 
are shown in detail before and after therapy. Various 
film scenes are supplemented by appropriate narra- 
tion. Special guide with bibliographic references.— 
A. Мапой. 

5506. Neighborhood story. (Baden Street Set- 
tlement, Rochester, N. Y.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 20 min., 1954. Avail- 
able through Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. $90.00, rental $4.00.—The 
function of the Settlement House work for the im- 
provement of life conditions in slum areas of large 
cities is dramatically demonstrated. The film shows 
a Settlement House group worker in his efforts to 
understand and help а ten year old boy who during 
a class on soap carving becomes angry and threatens 
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a classmate with a knife. The behavior of the boy is 
interpreted within the context of his home experi- 
ences. Basic psychological principles in terms of 
individual needs, group cohesiveness, and environ- 
mental determiners of behavior are illustrated —A. 
Manoil. 


5507. Nurse’s day with the mentally ill. (E. A. 
Hargrove, & A. E. Bennett.) 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 22 min., 1954. 
Available through Psychological Cinema Register, 
Audio-Visual Aids Library, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. Color $175.00, 
rental $3.75; black and white $94.00, rental $6.50.— 
A student nurse is shown various activities taking 
place in a psychiatric hospital. Different film se- 
quences demonstrate the handling of the patient, the 
role of the nurse as helper to the physician, and as a 
comforting influence to the patient. The film em- 
phasizes the didactic training of the nurse through 
examples of different types of treatment. Shock 
therapies, prefrontal lobotomy, narcosynthesis, use of 
curare in E.S.T., are shortly exemplified. Examples 
of abnormal behavior, as well as indications as to 
occupational and recreational therapy, and classroom 
nurse teaching are also given.—4. Manoil. 


5508. The other fellow's feelings. 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture film, black and white, sound, 8 min., 1951. 
Available through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. 
$50.00.—Teasing as a behavioral pattern at the pre- 
adolescent level, and its consequences in terms of emo- 
tional responses are clearly demonstrated. The film 
shows the effect of teasing on a girl who becomes 
inefficient in her school work as a consequence of 
being emotionally upset. The problem of teasing. 
its implications as to the personality of the teaser 
and the effects on others are opened for discussion to 
the audience. The film does not propose any solution 
but acts as a stimulant for discussion through relevant 
questions put to the audience. Teacher’s guide with 
reading references.—4. Manoil. 


‚5509. Other people's property. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 10 min., 1951. 
Available through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
415+ St, New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. 
$50.00.— The lack of insight into possible conse- 
quences of pranks with emphasis on the formation 
of delinquent groups through pressure, lack of per- 
sonal responsibility, and sheer lack of understanding 
of social responsibility, is clearly demonstrated as 
experienced by three young boys. The film presents 
for discussion to the audience various implications of 
such behavior. Teacher's guide with reading refer- 
ences.—A. Manoil. 

5510. Our invisible committees. (National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 25 min., 
1952. Available through National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, 1201 16th St, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C... $85.00.—Individual background 
in terms of social role, interest group allegiances, and 
family tradition is demonstrated as affecting the work 
of a committee made up of a minister, a PTA mem- 
ber, a lawyer, a settlement housing representative, and 

a socially minded chairman. The committee discusses 
the problem of the behavior of boys in adolescent 
gangs. The film emphasizes the need for a clear 
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understanding of the factors that affect group think- 
ing in terms of individual status or social frame of 
reference. Special discussion guide available.—4. 
Manoil. 

5511. Out of true. (British Ministry of Health.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
41 min., 1952. Available through International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
$150.00, rental $7.50.—A. woman suffering a mental 
breakdown with attempted suicide and the ensuing 
psychiatric treatment is dramatically presented. Vari- 
ous film sequences show her home, her relations with 
her husband, and her affection for her two children. 
The film also suggests the disturbing influence of her 
mother-in-law. After the attempted suicide, she is 
hospitalized. Diagnostic and treatment techniques, 
including Rorschach, nacrosynthesis, electric shock, 
individual and group therapy, are shown. The film 
emphasizes the need for harmonious family life with 
elimination of disturbing factors, and at the same 
time the valuable contributions that can be made by 
psychiatric, social, and psychological work in an 
unprejudiced atmosphere—A. Manoil. 


5512. The outsider. 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 10 min., 1951. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St, 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00. 
—The emotional problem of the adolescent who ex- 
periences feelings of inadequacy and lack of accept- 
ance in the group is demonstrated. The film shows 
an adolescent girl (Susan Jane) who feels that she 
is not a member of the group, is withdrawn and ex- 
plains her lack of belongingness through imaginary 
suspicions. Her behavior reinforces the attitude of 
the others toward her and entrenches herself in her 
false beliefs. "This makes her an outsider. The film 
raises a series of adjustment problems either by em- 
pathy or by specific questions put to the audience. 
Teacher's guide with reading references.—4. Manoil. 


5513. The procrastinator. 16 mm, motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 10 min., 1953. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00. 
—This is a discussional type film which presents the 
problem of the procrastinator in terms of teen-ager 
values as experienced at the high school level. Vari- 
ous film sequences show a girl who by continuous 
postponing of her school work, or failing to do in 
time her obligations as the leader of her class, creates 
a series of situations that interfere with class activi- 
ties and also result in social embarrasment at home. 
The film raises the problem of responsibility toward 
the group, and suggests personal adjustment prob- 
lems. Teacher's guide with reading references.—A. 
Manoil. 


5514. Projection room. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 30 min., 1951. Avail- 
able through Education Film Sales Dept., University 
Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. Not for sale; may be rented at $5.00.—This 
is an experimental pilot film intended for television. 
It represents a panel composed of three experts, à 
child, and his mother, as they discuss various aspects 
of the film “Bird hunt” (see 30: 5480) shown at the 
beginning of the session. The discussion indicates 
different reactions to the behavior of the two children 
in the film, especially as to the interpretation given 
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to their reaction to inflicted death. The film would 
indicate different reactions of adults and children. 
The audience is invited to continue the discussion — 
А. Manoil. 


5515. Responsibility. 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 15 min., 1953. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $62.50. 
—The problem of responsibility as to school work 
with implications as to how to study and the impor- 
tance of acquiring proper work habits are presented. 
The film raises the problem of status in the judg- 
ment of the peer group as directly related to general 
responsibility and its social value. This is a discus- 
sion type film which presents various responsibility 
problems to the audience. Teacher’s guide with read- 
ing references.—A, Manoil. 


5516. Retire to life. (Oklahoma State Dept. 
of Health.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 22 min., 1953. Available through In- 
ternational Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. $75.00, rental $5.00—Old age 
problems, as concerning old men, are demonstrated 
through the presentation of a retired worker who has 
to make a readjustment to his new conditions of life. 
Self-respect, status, and meaningfulness of one’s posi- 
tion within the social environment require systematic 
effort and appropriate integration through activities 
relevant to prevailing cultural values. Recognition, 
acceptance, and meaningfulness of life are obtained 
through work conceived as purposeful activity recog- 
nized as such by the social environment—A. Manoil. 


5517. Role playing and guidance. (Robert Bart- 
lett Haas.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 14 min., 1953. Available through Dept. 
of Visual Instruction, University of California Exten- 
sion, Los Angeles 24, California. $67.50, rental $3.00. 
—The use of the role playing technique as a help in 
solving life problems as experienced by a young boy, 
is demonstrated. The film shows the boy playing in 
turn the role of his mother, the role of an employer, 
and his own role. Role playing brings to the fore 
basic emotional problems and allows insight into the 
Situation having created the conflict. It helps the 
Subject and his adviser. The film demonstrates the 
usefulness and the ease with which role playing can 
be used in various school situations —A. Manoil. 


5518. Roots of happiness. (William Resnick.) 

mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
25 min, 1954. Available through Mental Health 
Film Board, Inc., 166 East 28th St, New York 16, 
N. Y., and International Film Bureau, 57 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. $95.00.—Characteris- 
tic aspects of a happy family life as experienced by 
an average home in the island of Puerto Rico are 
clearly presented. The behavior of the father who 
shows quiet confidence in life, the permissive atmos- 
Phere for the children, and the prevailing under- 
Standing among various members of the family are 
Well illustrated. Negative aspects of family life and 
the effect on children are also illustrated by the 
Presentation of another family where anger, mistrust, 
and general dissatisfaction are the prevailing mood. 

е film emphasizes the value of home environment 
as a basic factor in mental health and adequate child 
evelopment. —4. Manoil. 
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5519. The show-off. 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 10 min., 1954. Available 
through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00. 
—The show-off as a personal and social problem at 
the level of the adolescent is demonstrated through 
the presentation of a boy who creates a series of dis- 
turbances at school and in a social setting. The film 
illustrates show-off behavior as a result of the need 
for attention, and as a disrupting factor in various 
school situations. The effect on group morale and 
group status as well as the reaction of the group in 
terms of their values is also demonstrated. The 
problem is presented to the audience for discussion 
through questions concerning the condition of the 
show-off individual as a result of his own needs or 
as a result of encouragement from the group.—A. 
Manoil. 


5520. Squeak, the squirrel. (Lester F. Beck.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white or color, 
sound, 10 min., 1951. Available through Churchill- 
Dexter Film Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38, Calif., and other distributors. Color, 
$100.00; black and white, $50.00.—Simple learning 
problems are presented as solved by a squirrel. The 
reaction of the squirrel to his image in a mirror is 
also shown. String tests in various situations are 
clearly demonstrated. The film is intended for ele- 
mentary grades, and at that level, presents intelligibly 
learning, methods for its study, and simple behavioral 
patterns.—4. Manoil. 

5521. Successful scholarship. (H. Sorensen, & 
M. Malm.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 11 min., 1954. Available through Mc- 
Graw-Hill Film Text Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. $60.00.—Тһе problem of how to 
study as applicable to an average student is presented. 
The film emphasizes the importance of a definite goal, 
a plan for study, a place, and a method. These con- 
ditions conducive to good study are demonstrated 
through the presentation of an average girl who 
wants to become a nurse and is able to organize her 
school work by following certain routines comparable 
to those prevailing in a hospital. The film is cor- 
related with Sorenson and Malm, “Psychology for 
living.” —A. Manoil. 

5522. Susan’s wonderful adventure. (Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, color, sound, 30 min., 1955. 
Available through Educational Film Library, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. ./5 a day, 
$6.75 for 5 days.—The problem of the deaf child and 
techniques used for his education are presented, The 
film shows lip reading training, silent reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. The value of imitation of the 
teacher, the use of the mirror for the correction of 
pronunciation, the use of audiometer tests, and of 
earphones for residual hearing are also demonstrated. 
Deafness is not only a medical problem but an educa- 
tional one as well. The film emphasizes the impor- 
tance of group activities, indoor and outdoor play, and 
especially the need for understanding, patience and 
personal effort. The behavior of deaf children, their 
progress through school, and their general prepara- 
tion for life are well demonstrated—A. Manoil» 

5523. Toward emotional maturity. (H. Soren- 
son, & M. Malm.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black 
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and white, sound, 11 min., 1955. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Film Text Dept, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $60.00—Emotion as а disor- 
ganized response to situations involving real or 
imaginary dangers affects unfavorably individual be- 
havior. A simple experiment presenting two boxes, 
one with a toy serpent and the other with two pups, 
demonstrates the irrational responses in terms of 
background experiences and immediate association. 
The problem of emotional responses in terms of 
jealousy, feelings of insecurity, or inappropriate social 
behavior is demonstrated as experienced by a teen 
age girl in various life situations. - Emotional ma- 
turity is to be understood in terms of ability of self- 
control which in turn is a result of thinking and 
learning. The film is correlated with Sorenson and 
Malm, “Psychology for living."—4. Manoil. 

5524. A two-year old goes to the hospital. 
(James Robertson.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 45 min., 1953. Available 
through the New York University Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, New York 3, New York.— This 
is a research film presenting without interpretation 
the behavior of Laura (2-5) during 8 days without 
her mother (except at visiting hours) in a hospital 
for a slight operation. The film was taken daily at 
the same hour and under similar conditions so as to 
provide behavior samples, independent of photog- 
rapher's time predilections, or other subjective fac- 
tors. The behavior sample presents an accurate 
photographic document to be interpreted by the 
audience. The film is supplemented with a compre- 
hensive guide which gives additional information on 
Laura, and bibliography —A. Manoil. 

5525, Upright vision through inverting specta- 
cles, (Theodor Erismann, & Ivo Kohler.) 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, silent, 11 min., 
1954. Available through Kinesis, Inc., 566 Com- 
mercial St, San Francisco 11, California. $40.00 ; 
rental, $3.00.—Characteristic aspects of an experi- 
ment on vision through an image-inverting device are 
clearly presented. The experiment lasts ten days. 
The subject in the first period (1st to 3rd days) 
shows uncertainty of behavior with the world appear- 
ing upside down. In the second period (3rd to 5th 
days) actions are correct but vision still inverted. 
The third and final stage (6th to 10th days) shows 
normal behavior. At the end of the experiment, 
when the device is removed, the world again seems 
upside down, but the correction is made in a few 
minutes. All aftereffects disappear with practice.— 
A. Мапой. 

5526. What about drinking. (Raymond G. Mc- 
Carthy, & Luther E. Woodward.) 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 10 min., 1954, 
Available through Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
4lst St, New York 17, N. Y., and other distributors. 
$50.00,—The drinking problem as faced by teen-agers 
is realistically presented in terms of social values 
prevailing in our society. The film Presents a dis- 
cussion among teen-agers of various points of view 
concerning the use of alcohol. The discussion con- 
siders different opinions as expressed by parents, 
ministers or physicians, as well as by the teen-agers 
themselves. Critical thinking, objective attitudes, and 
reliable information are stressed. The film presents 
the problem to the audience for further discussion. 
Teacher's guide with reading references.—4A. Маной. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5527. What about juvenile delinquency. (Philip 
B. Gilliam.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and 
white, sound, 10 min. 1955. Available through 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y., and other distributors. $50.00.— Juvenile de- 
linquency in terms of teen-agers' gangs and their social 
behavior is presented. Various film sequences show 
the cohesiveness of the gang, their delinquent be- 
havior, their activity as a pressure group, the use of 
symbols for identification, and the nature of group 
loyalty. Through the defect of one member of the 
gang as a result of his father being attacked by the 
rest of the gang, the whole problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is open for discussion. The reaction of the 
school and city authorities is also shown. The film 
presents for audience discussion a series of relevant 
questions. Teacher's guide with reading references.— 
A. Manoil. 


5528. Working and playing to health. (Alfred 
Paul Bay, & Bertha Schlotter.) 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture film, black and white, sound, 35 тїп, 1954. 
Available through International Film Bureau, 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ш. 3$125.00.— Through 
the use of a play performed in a psychiatric hospital 
setting, various aspects of occupational, recreational, 
and industrial therapies are presented. Different 
therapeutic problems raised at a staff meeting are 
played out by hospital personnel including psychia- 
trists, therapists and patients. Clay modeling, physi- 
cal exercise, music, and work as related to the needs 
of the patients are illustrated.—4. Manoil. 


5529. Your child and his thumb. (J. H. Sill- 
man.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white 
or color, sound, 20 min. nd. Available through 
Knowledge Builders Visual Education Center Build- 
ing, Floral Park, New York. Color, $150.00; black 
and white, $60,00; rental $2.00.— The effect of thumb 
sucking on dentition is presented through the analysis 
of casts, from birth (3 days) to 15 years. Comparative 
models of thumb suckers and non-suckers are also 
shown. Thumb sucking has no permanent effect dur- 
ing the first few years; at the age of 4 marked pro- 
trusion is observed; prolonged sucking affects good 
occlusion. Thumb sucking is to be viewed as part of 
the growing process and does not have to become а 
serious problem.—4. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 6234) 
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5530. Barynikov, I. I.  Vliianie nekotorykh 
proizvodnykh fenamina i fenatina na uslovnore- 
flektornuiu deiatelnost' krolikov. (Influence of 
several derivative phenamines and phenatines on con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in rabbits.) Zh. vyssh. тетот. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 582-590.—Severai derivative 
phenamines and phenatines exert a stimulatory effect 
on conditioned-reflex activity without accompanying 
hypertensive and sympathomimetic effects. —/. D 
London. 


5531. Chance, June, & Lotsof, E. J. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Effects of cortisone on psy- 
chological test performance. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 
1, 323-330.—The performance of 16 5s on intelligence 
tests and projective tests was studied before, during, 
and after medication (cortisone or placebos). The 
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authors concluded that changes in test performance 
following administration of the drug do not occur in 
easily detectable form or uniformly.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5532. Corrigan, Shirley М. Psychological cor- 
relates of the physiological response to mecholyl 
in psychiatric outpatients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1650-1651.—Abstract. 

5533. IAroshevskii, A. IA. Vliianie kory bol’- 
shikh polusharii golovnogo mozga na krovianoe 
davlenie i pishchevuiu leikotsitarnuiu reaktsiiu у 
usloviiakh golodaniia. (Influence of cerebral cortex 
on blood pressure and alimentary leucocytic reaction 
under conditions of starvation.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’,, 1954, 4(5), 674-683.—Prolonged starvation 
in dogs entailing a loss of weight from 25 to 33% 
leads to heightening of conditioned reflex salivary 
secretion and loss of differentiations. A detailed 
account is given of observed changes in blood pres- 
sure and in the “digestive leucocytic reaction."— 
I. D. London. 

5534. Kotliarevskii, L. I. Vliianie khroniches- 
kogo otravleniia margantsem (MnO;) na rabotu 
vysshikh otdelov tsentralnoi пегупої sistemy 
zhivotnykh. (Influence of chronic poisoning by 
manganese dioxide (MnO5) on the activity of the 
higher divisions of the central nervous system in ani- 
mals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954 4(5), 662- 
673.—A. description is provided of the progressive 
Changes in conditioned reflexes that take place in 
animals undergoing manganese poisoning.—/. D. 
London. 

5535. Lindsey, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Physiological psychology. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1956, 7, 323-348.—This review of literature 
for the year ending July, 1955, concentrates “mainly 
upon four areas of recent advance in neurophysiology, 
in which . , . significant research progress . . . or 
+. application of new techniques . . . hold significant 
promise for psychology. . . ." The four areas are: 
Specific and unspecific afferent systems, centrifical 
regulation of afferent influx, C.N.S. unit analysis by 
microelectrode methods, and the limbic system. 115- 
item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5536. Lovett Doust, John W. (U. Toronto, 
Ont.), & Schneider, Robert A. Studies on the 
Physiology of awareness: the differential influence 
of color on capillary blood-oxygen saturation. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1955, 11, 366-370.—“The present in- 
Vestigation attempts to assess the physiological influ- 
ence of color on emotions and awareness. The quality 
of affect was estimated by a ranking preference tech- 
nique and the levels of awareness by their equivalence 
with blood-oxygen saturation values.” 8 colors were 
Presented in a set order to 49 healthy controls and 
to 38 mixed psychiatric patients, including 6 epileptics 
and 12 high grade mental defectives. For the total 
group exposure to any color save white significantly 
lowered the oximetric score. “The mean resting oxi- 
Metric levels of the psychiatric patients were lower 
than those of the controls, and their reactive lability 
to different color stimuli was also significantly less.” 
—L. B. Heathers. n 

5537. Makarchenko, A. F. VIII s"ezd Vsesoiu- 
7nogo obshchestva fiziologov, biokhimikov i 
farmakologov. (Eighth Congress of the All-Union 

Ociety of Physiologists, Biochemists, and Pharma- 
Cologists.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1955, 5(4), 
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601-608.—Several papers on conditioned-reflex re- 
search read at the society’s meetings in Kiev in May, 
1955, are summarized and commented upon. ‘The 
theoretical orientation is Pavlovian.—I. D. London, 
5538. Marukhanian, E. B. Izmenenie vysshei 
пегупої deiatel’nosti u sobak pri deistvii udarnykh 
peregruzok. (Changes in higher nervous activity in 
dogs under the action of sudden [accelerational] 
stress.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 555- 
564.—Sudden accelerational stress in the dog disrupts 
much of its conditioned-reflex behavior. After sudden 
acceleration the latent period of “electro-defensive re- 
flexes" either disappears or is lengthened; that of 
"conditioned acidic reflexes" either disappears or is 
decreased; the “unconditioned electro-defensive and 
acidic defensive reflexes" either diminished or were 
absent. During the intervals between very intense 
stimulation the animal goes into a sleepy state and 
sometimes into a deep sleep. After three to four ex- 
periences of sudden accelerational stress disturbances 
of conditioned-reflex behavior are diminshed and in 
some dogs disappear altogether.—I. D. London. 


5539. Marukhanian, E. V. Vliianie prodolzhitel’- 
nosti i intensivnosti uslovnogo élektrokozhnogo 
razdrazhitelia na velichinu uslovnogo pishchevogo 
i kislotnogo refleksov. (Influence of duration and 
intensity of conditioned electrodermal stimulation on 
the magnitude of the conditioned alimentary and 
acidic reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(5), 684-691.— The magnitude of the “conditioned 
alimentary reflex" varies inversely as the duration of 
action of the conditioned electrodermal stimulus. 
Such, however, is not the case as regards the “con- 
ditioned acidic reflex.” The effects of increase of in- 
tensity of the conditioned electrodermal stimulus are 
also discussed.—/I. D. London. 

5540. Reizel'man, S. D. Uslovnoreflektornyi 
diurez i ego znachenie pri izuchenii vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel'nosti v klinike. (Conditioned-reflex diuresis 
and its significance in the study of higher nervous 
activity in the clinic.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(5), 642-650.—With repeated intramuscular 
injection of mercusal conditioned reflex diuresis re- 
sults as can be demonstrated by injection of an in- 
different agent (physiological solution).—I. D. Lon- 
don. 

5541. Riess, B. F., Spain, D. M., & Molomut, N. 
The effect of sub-convulsive audiogenic stress on 
recovery from physiological damage. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 267-275.—Mice subjected to up to 90 
sec. of audiogenic stimulation on each of 10 con- 
secutive days show impaired ability to produce granu- 
lation tissue after suffering a simple traumatic wound. 
The deficit in tissue repair does not appear to be 
entirely mediated through the pituitary-adrenal axis. 
The effect demonstrated is dependent on the produc- 
tion of overt behavior changes by the sound-stimulus 
and is not a function of auditory nerve response alone. 
Exposure to sound stimulation at night is more effec- 
tive in producing audiogenic seizures than daytime 
exposure and also more effective in delaying wound 
healing.—C. H. Ammons. 

5542. Smith, Moncrieff, & Duffy, Michael. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) The effects of intragastric 
injections of various substances on subsequent 
bar-pressing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
387-391.—The effects of stomach-tube loads of saline, 
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kaolin, sucrose, glucose, glycerol milk, and sorbitol 
on a bar-pressing response for solid Purina food re- 
wards in rats are reported. 10 cc. of normal saline 
had no effect, nor did kaolin. Milk and 30% sucrose 
had a marked depressing effect, although 5% glucose 
did not. The relation between quantity of 30% sucrose 
and rate of pressing is inversely linear. Equiosmotic 
solutions (1-molar) of glucose, glycerol and sorbitol 
had varying effects, glucose and sorbitol being more 
effective than glycerol. It is suggested that stomach 
distention and some humoral factor act in conjunction 
to reduce hunger drive.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5543. Sofronov, N. S. Deistvie narkolana (tri- 
brométilalkogolia) na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’- 
nost' sobak. (Influence of narcolane (tribromethyl- 
alcohol) on higher nervous activity of dogs.) ZA. 
vyssh. тетт. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 537-546—The 
changes in various conditioned reflexes that occur in 
dogs in response to different dosages of narcolane, 
rectally introduced, are reported.—/. D. London. 

5544. Travina, A. A. К voprosu o lokalizatsii 
zamykaniia uslovnoi sviazi. (On the localization 
of the closure of the conditioned connection.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 692-698.—On the 
basis of experiments, conducted on dogs whose tongues 
had been operatively prepared, it is concluded that 
"during the formation of conditioned acidic reflexes 
a temporary [conditioned] connection is established 
between the center of the conditioned stimulus and 
the cortical representation of the unconditioned acidic 
reflex which consists of the perceiving cells."—7/. D. 
London. 


(See also abstracts 5497, 5671, 5721, 5771, 6066) 
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5545. Bassin, F. V., & Zhirmunskaia, E. A. O 
nekotorykh nereshénnykh voprosakh sovremennot 
klinicheskoi élektroéntsefalografii. (On several un- 
resolved problems of contemporary clinical EEG.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1954, 4(5), 728-741.—À 
number of contemporary problems concerning clinical 
EEG is discussed with the hope that a profounder 
formulation of these problems will itself assist in 
their final resolution.—/. D. London. 

5546. Benjamin, Robert M. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) The effect of fluid deprivation on 
taste deficits following cortical lesions. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol. 1955, 48, 502-505.— The cortical 
receptive zones of the chorda tympani and IXth nerve 
were ablated in male albino rats. Interference with 
taste discrimination was measured by one and two 
bottle techniques with quinine hydrochloride under 
conditions of low fluid deprivation and high fluid 
deprivation (16-hour). Lesions resulted in raised 
thresholds under low-deprivation conditions with both 
methods of testing. Under high-deprivation condi- 
tions taste performance is normal In 5 animals 
with massive removal of neocortex, however, deficits 
persisted under the high-drive conditions. “It is con- 
cluded that the taste nerve area is necessary for nor- 
mal taste discrimination only under conditions of low 
fluid deprivation and that other cortical areas are 
involved in discrimination when fluid deprivation is 
high."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5547. Brady, Joseph V., & Nauta, Walle J. H. 

Subcortical mechanisms in emotional behavior: 
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the duration of affective changes following septal 
and habenular lesions in the albino rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 412-420.—Following pre- 
operative determination of acquisition, retention and 
extinction of a conditioned emotional response (CER), 
magnitude of startle response and rating on an emo- 
tional reactivity scale, lesions were produced either 
in the septal forebrain areas or in the habenular com- 
plex of the thalamus. The septal animals showed an 
increase in emotional reactivity and startle response 
with a return to approximately normal in 60 days 
with minimal interpolated handling. There was no 
such effect following habenular lesions. 6 of 12 
septal animals showed temporary reduction in strength 
of the CER, an effect apparently related to the extent 
of involvement of the fornix and anterior thalamic 
nuclei, Extinction of CER was significantly more 
rapid in the habenular animals.—L. 7. O’Kelly. 


5548. Bremer, Frédéric. (U. Brussels, Belgium.) 
Quelques aspects physiologiques du probléme des 
relations réciproques de l'écorce cerebrale et des 
Structures sous-corticales. (Some physiological 
aspects of the problem of the reciprocal relations be- 
tween the cerebral cortex and the sub-cortical struc- 
tures.) Acta. meurol. belg., 1955, 55, 947-965.—A 
review of recent developments in the neurophysiology 
of the thalamo-cortical connections. Data from EEG 
studies are presented, and an interpretation in terms 
of “reverberating circuits” is discussed—B. A. Maher. 

5549. Bykov, К. M. Dal’neishee razvitie prob- 
lemy fiziologii i patologii kortiko-vistseral'nykh 
vzaimootnoshenii. (Further development of the 
problem of physiology and pathology of cortico-vis- 
ceral interrelationships.) Zh. vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(4), 449-462.—A discussion of historical and 
contemporary aspects of and contributions to the 
pathophysiology of cortico-visceral systems is given 
in terms of Pavlovian theory—I. D. London. 

5550. Chang, Hsiang-Tung. (Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, N. Y.) Cortical response 
to stimulation of medulary pyramid in rabbit. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 332-352.—The motor cortex 
response to electrical stimulation of the medullary 
pyramid is a rapid surface-positive deflection and a 
slow surface-negative wave attributable respectively 
to the activity of axon and dendrites of large pyram- 
idal neurons. The electrical signs of both deflec- 
tions depend on the depth of cortical placement of 
the recording electrode. The dendritic component of 
the antidromic cortical potential is modified by am- 
bient cortical temperature, by injury to the cortical 
surface and by anoxia to a much greater degree than 
the axonal component. 26 references.—P. Ratoosh. 


5551. Covian, Miguel R., & Cordero Funes, Jorge 
R. (Instituto de Biologia y Medicina Experimental, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.) Role of anesthesia and 
frequency of stimulation in preganglionic and post- 
ganglionic fiber response. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 
18, 353-361.—"The threshold responses of the nicti- 
tating membrane of the cat were observed after elec- 
trical stimulation of preganglionic and postganglionic 
fibers of the superior cervical sympathetic ganglion. 
Under anesthesia the threshold responses "gave à 
voltage-frequency curve similar to that obtained when 
postganglionic fibers were stimulated," but without 
anesthesia "the preganglionic-ganglion system showed 
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the same threshold for all frequencies.” 22 references. 
—P. Ratoosh. 

5552. Danilov, I. V. Izmenenie élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti v zatylochnoi oblasti kory golovnogo 
mozga sobaki pri khronicheskom svetovom raz- 
drazhenii. (Modification of electrical activity in the 
occipital region of the cortex of the dog’s brain with 
chronic photic stimulation.) Zh. vyssh. mervm. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 574-581.—Modification of elec- 
trical activity in the occipital cortex, “first produced 
through afferential stimulation, later leads to con- 
ditioned reproduction of the modification under the 
influence of the experimental set-up.”—J. D. London. 

5553. Delgado, José М. R. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Evaluation of permanent implanta- 
tion of electrodes within the brain. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 637-644.—Techniques of con- 
struction and implantation of multilead electrodes in 
the brain of animals are described. No deficits were 
produced by electrode insertion. Prolonged electrical 
stimulation of the brain did not cause any detectable 
local histological changes. Cerebral stimulation was 
possible in cats and monkeys with freedom of move- 
ment, permitting studies of behavior, sensory phe- 
nomena, correlations between clinical manifestations 
and electrical activity of the brain, and psychological 
testing of animals.—R. J. Ellingson. 

5554. Frol’kis, V. V. Analiz mekhanizmov 
adaptatsii bezuslovnyk refleksov па serdtse 
po izmeneniiu uslovnoreflektornoi deiatel'nosti. 
(Analysis of the mechanisms of adaptation of un- 
conditioned cardiac reflexes on change of condi- 
ditioned-reflex activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel"., 
1954, 4(5), 705-711.—The process of adaptation of 
cardiac reflexes cannot be reduced to only changes 
occurring in the receptors. The magnitude of the 
conditioned reflex depends on the degree of adapta- 
tion of the unconditioned reflex. In the development 
of adaptation of the unconditioned reflex the inhibi- 
tory process is early aroused in the afferential part 
of the unconditioned-reflex center. In prolonged 
adaptation inhibition irradiates, involving other sec- 
tions of the central nervous system.—I. D. London. 

5555. Kerr, D. I. B, & Hagbarth, K.-E. (U. 
Calif. at Los Angeles.) An investigation of olfac- 
tory centrifugal fiber system. J. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 18, 362-374.—“The present study lias explored 
the significance of known centrifugal paths to the ol- 
factory bulb by observing the effects of their excita- 
tion, in the curarized cat, upon the resting electrical 
activity or that induced in the bulbs by olfactory 
Stimulation. Depressive influences were evoked by 
exciting the basal rhinencephalic area. . . . Similar 
influences were obtained by high-frequency excitation 
Of the anterior commissure. . . . Discharge in the 
bulb and augmentation of induced olfactory activity 
have been obtained by low-frequency excitation of the 
ateral olfactory tract and anterior commissure. Since 
the lateral olfactory tract lacks centrifugal fibers, this 
effect is attributed to antidromic excitation of known 
recurrent collaterals of this tract.” —P. Ratoosh. 

5556. Kupalov, P. S. Fiziologicheskaia organi- 
Zatsiia protsessov vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia 
V kore mozgovykh polusharif pri uslovnoreflek- 
tornoï deiateľnosti. (Physiological organization of 
the processes of excitation and inhibition in the cere- 
ral cortex in conditioned-reflex activity.) Zh. vyssh. 
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nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 463-473.—Data on the 
physiological organization of cortical excitatory and 
inhibitory processes are adduced and discussed in 
terms of Pavlovian theory. “Refusal to study the 
general dynamics of cortical excitation and inhibition 
and the activity of the cortex as a whole” from the 
Pavlovian standpoint is to “promote antiscientific con- 
ceptions.”—J. D. London. 

5557, Lennox, Margaret A., & Madsen, Annelise. 
(U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) Cortical and retinal 
responses to colored light flash in anesthetized cat. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 412-424.—Cortical and 
retinal potentials were recorded in response to 200 
msec. flashes of various energy and wave length char- 
acteristics. The cortical “оп” response consisted of 
a surface-positive followed by а surface-negative 
phase. "With increasing intensity, the amplitude of 
both cortical and retinal responses increased and the 
latency decreased." The shape, amplitude and latency 
of the cortical response varied with changes in the 
color of the stimulating light. 18 references.—P. 
Ratoosh. 

5558. Marshall, Curtis. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Some clinical correlates of the 
wave and spike phantom. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 7, 633-636.— The "wave and spike phantom" is 
described as a low voltage 5-6/sec. wave with a fast 
spike seen primarily in bipolar derivations from ho- 
mologous areas of the two cerebral hemispheres. The 
most frequent clinical correlate is simple fainting; 
other EEG abnormalities and convulsions are also 
common.—R. J. Ellingson. 

5559. Noél, Guy. Evolution des recherches élec- 
troencéphalographiques en Belgique. (The de- 
velopment of research іп EEG in Belgium.) Acta 
neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 551—567.—4A. brief historical 
introduction to the development of EEG in Belgium 
is followed by a detailed survey of research completed 
and in progress. Neurophysiology, technical prob- 
lems, epilepsy, hysteria, myoclonias and miscellane- 
ous encephalopathies are discussed in relation to 
published research. 129-item bibliography.—B. A. 
Maher. 

5560. Popov, Catherine. Etude du condition- 
nement electrocortical son-lumiére chez le lapin. 
(Study of sound-light electrocortical conditioning in 
the rabbit.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1955, 241, 1414— 
1416.—Electrocorticograms were recorded from the 
striate cortex in three rabbits during sound-light con- 
ditioning. After-effects were found which correspond 
to the appearance of after-images in human observers 
under similar conditions. These after-effects, which 
also appear with diminished amplitude when sound 
alone is presented, are said to confirm again the 
notion that conditioning is not developed "uniquely 
at the moment of stimulation.” —R. W. Burnham. 

5561. Reynolds, R. W. (U. Buffalo, М. Y) 
Neurophysiological mechanisms for the acquisi- 
tion and extinction of conditioned reflexes. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1955, 1, 279-286.—Eccles' model of the 
conditioning process utilizes information {гот recent 
neurophysiological research, but it still has some seri- 
ous limitations, particularly with regard to the as- 
sumption that extinction is a function of synaptic dis- 
use. Malmo’s use of Eccles’ hyperpolarization hy- 
pothesis also does not appear to lead to an adequate 
explanation of extinction. An alternative hypothesis 
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is suggested: phasic activation of a reflex if followed 
by phasic activation of an antagonistic reflex.—C. Н. 
Ammons. к 

5562. Ross, Alan О. Integration as a basic 
cerebral function. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 179-202. 
(Monogr. Suppl. 2.)—On the assumption that a con- 
struct for a basic cerebral function would be useful 
in giving a conceptual framework to the varied find- 
ings with respect to the results of brain injury, cri- 
teria are set up and the existing theories are examined 
in their light. Finding Goldstein’s “abstract attitude,” 
Halstead’s factory theory, the various Gestalt hy- 
potheses, and other proposals to possess certain short- 
comings, the construct of the integrative function of 
the cerebral cortex is scrutinized and shown to satisfy 
the criteria of inclusiveness, precision, clinical ap- 
plicability, and physiological consistency—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5563. Sidman, M., Brady, J. V., Boren, J. J. 
Conrad, D. G. (Walter Reed Army Med. Cntr, 
Washington, D. C.), & Schulman, A. Reward 
schedules and behavior maintained by intracranial 
self-stimulation. Science, 1955, 122, 830-831.—Ani- 
mals are “able to maintain high lever-pressing rates 
. . 2 when such lever pressing produces “electric 
stimulation of some areas of the brain" and ©“... 
without any other reward." “The animals were 
originally trained on a continuous reinforcement 
Schedule, in which every lever-press resulted in an 
electric stimulus." Two figures are presented which 
indicate lever pressing responses with fixed-ratio 
schedules of 7:1 and 8:1—S. J. Lachman. 

5564, Szatmari, A. (Dept. of Public Health, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Can.), & Schneider, R. A. In- 
duction of sleep by autonomic drugs. J. merv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 311-320.— The effect of atro- 
pine, prostigmine, and acetylcholine on epileptics, 
schizophrenics, and normal volunteers was studied as 
revealed by EEG. Results and an interpretation of 
the mode of action of this drug combination are 
offered.—N. H. Pronko. 


5565. Vatsuro, E. С. О nepravil'nom tolkovanii 
nekotorykh voprosov évolutsii vyssheí пегупої 
deiatel’nosti. (On an incorrect interpretation of 
several questions on the evolution of higher nervous 
activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 
742-755.—L. G. Voronin is criticized for maintain- 
ing, contrary to Pavlov’s views, that speed of forma- 
tion of conditioned reflexes does not depend on place 
of the organism on the phylogenetic scale and that 
accordingly it may not be utilized as an index of the 
level of evolutionary advancement of the organism’s 
nervous system. Priority in this mistaken view is 
assigned to D. A, Biriukov.—I. D. London. 

5566. Voronin, L. б. Eshché raz o skorosti 
obrazovaniia uslovnykh refleksov. (Again on the 
speed of formation of conditioned reflexes.) Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 756—767.—Ex- 
ception is taken to E. G. Vatsuro’s criticisms of the 
author’s view that speed of formation of conditioned 
reflexes is phylogenetically independent. This view is 
based on experimental facts and, contrary to the 

critics claim, does not contradict Pavlov.—I. D. 
London. 
(See also abstracts 5428, 5498, 5600, 5605, 5614, 

5629, 5687, 5689, 5708, 5767, 5775, 6014, 6077, 

6108, 6220, 6224) 
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5567. Bakan, P. (Michigan State U., E. Lansing.) 
Effect of set and work speed on time estimation. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 147-148.—Two groups 
of 22 Ss engaged in a number-searching task for one 
hour. One group was told in advance that they would 
have to make an estimate of elapsed time; the other 
group was not told. There was no significant differ- 
ence between the mean time-estimates of the two 
groups. A significant correlation (— .36) was found 
between the time estimates and the work speed as 
measured by the number of two-digit numbers found 
during the hour.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5568. Baker, Katherine E., & Dudek, Frank J. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Weight scales from ratio 
judgments and comparisons of existent weight 
scales. J. exp. Psychol. 1955, 50, 293-308.—In- 
vestigated various aspects of the methodology and 
characteristics of ratio judgments in the constant sum 
method of scaling. Presented a comparison of several 
weight scales and "concluded that different method- 
ologies permit different sets of judgment determinants 
to operate; thus none of the scales agrees completely 
with any other scale."—J. Arbit. 

5569. Bartley, S. H., Clifford, L. T., & Calvin, 
A.D. (Michigan State U., E. Lansing.) Effect of 
visual imagery on tactual and kinesthetic space 
perception. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 177-184.— 
10 children with normal vision and 10 congenitally 
blind children were asked to judge size of blocks ex- 
perienced tactually. The method of constant stimuli 
was used. It was found that all Ss made similar num- 
bers of errors when there was nothing in the condi- 
tions to reveal the operation of kinesthesis and visual 
imagery. Not all of the hypotheses were confirmed in 
both parts of the study, but for normal Ss distance 
of the stimulus had a significant effect—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

5570. Cohen, John; Hansel, C. E. M., & Syl- 
vester, J. D. Interdependence in judgments of 
space, time and movement. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
360-372.— Phenomena appear to support the primacy 
of discriminations of movement over separate spatial 
or temporal discrimination. The former is biologi- 
cally vital and almost certainly characterizes individ- 
ual development. Even at the late stage of scientific 
sophistication when the spatial and temporal aspects 
of events are distinguishable in experience, their in- 
terdependence remains. Interdependence cannot be 
predicted from a knowledge of separate physical di- 
mensions, but must be examined in its own right. 
It follows that the study of interdependence is neces- 
sary to provide the full picture of mental develop- 
ment.—G. Rubin-Rabson. = 

5571. Engen, T., & Levy, N. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. 1.) The influence of standards on psy- 
chophysical judgments. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 
5, 193-197.—Experimental applications of the method 
of direct magnitude estimations to brightness an 
weight stimuli showed that: (a) a standard selected 
from the middle of the stimulus series will yield more 
sensitive judgments than a higher or lower standard; 
and (b) if no standard is used, more sensitive dis- 
criminations will be obtained when the adaptation 
level (or geometric mean) is in the middle of the 
stimulus series. The interaction of central tendency 
with adaptation level may prove to have important 
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implications for a general theory of psychophysical 
4 ас. Н. Ammons. у 
05572. Fisk, С. W., & West, D. J. ESP tests with 
erotic symbols. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 
-134-136.—This is a correction on a previous article 
(see 30: 254). A Table II was revised and results 
dicated a significant difference for frequency of hits 
for the “erotic targets.” In interpreting the results, 
the authors state that it is only after subjects explain 
to the experimenter this erotic association, that sig- 
_ hificant scores occur on this particular target. Dr. 
Rhine observed some interesting points in this con- 
nection, feeling that the test interest is channeled 
toward effective and selective symbols. It is not a 
question of emotional interest in this target, but a 
Motivated attention to the use of the target which is 
Significant. The authors feel that possibly the emo- 
tional association of erotic symbols was not so defi- 
nite in the subject’s mind until he had explained them 
— to the experimenter —O. I. Jacobsen. 
| 5573. Langdon-Davies, J., Soal, S. G., & Bate- 
man, Е. ESP tests with a Spanish girl. J. Para- 
psychol., 1955, 19, 155-163.—The first author and his 
wife discovered that their house-maid had an ability 
_ to score at about twice the expected chance rate in 
ESP card tests. This success was obtained in clair- 
Voyance tests as well as with an agent looking at the 
cards. The other two authors performed experiments 
| with this subject. They used both kinds of tests and 
gave special attention to safeguards against sensory 
| Cues, Significant results were obtained in the tests 
_ in which an agent back of a screen looked at the 
cards, but only the expected chance level of scoring 
in the clairvoyance tests. Suggestions are offered 
for further investigations.—J. G. Pratt. 
1.75574. Londey, David. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
| The concept of space. Phil. Rev., М. У., 1955, 64, 
-.590-603.—A discussion of the ordinary, every-day 
concept of space in which the author concludes that 
— the more we “talk about the dimensionality of space, 
- the more we make it into a vast goo; and the more 
like something material we make it, the more special 
4 ро erties we have to attribute to it."—4M. A. Seiden- 
fel 
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5575. May, W. T. & Wells, W. S. (U. Ten- 
Wessee, Knoxville.) Manifest anxiety as related to 
Some perceptual modes. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 
5) 127-131—25 Ss were administered the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale, the Gottschaldt figures and a 15-item 
| -Foeusing—non-focusing" scale. Group intelligence 
Ret Scores were also available. Intercorrelations 
Showed that manifest anxiety was signficantly related 
to the “focusing—non-focusing” scale, but not to 
‘leveling and sharpening” as measured by the Gott- 
aldt. “Leveling and sharpening” was found not 
to be related to “focusing—non-focusing,” nor did 
"Intelligence test scores significantly correlate with 
Manifest anxiety scores or the perceptual variables.— 
Н. Ammons. 
576. Otani, S. (Chiba U., Japan.) Relations 
mental set and change of skin resistance to ESP 
re. J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 164-170.—The 
ег was the subject in ESP card tests for clair- 
ance in which his students served as experimenters 
‘Observers. Half of the tests were done with the 
ntal set of relaxation, half with concentrated effort 
Score high. In addition, skin resistance was meas- 
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ured just before and just after each run of 25 trials. 
The results, offered as exploratory, are analyzed in 
relation to mental set and change of resistance, and 
Statistically significant findings point to the need for 
further investigations.—J. G. Pratt. 

5577. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U., Providence, 
К.1.) Taste and smell. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1956, 
7, 391-408.—Review for the year ending May, 1955, 
of literature on the chemical senses. The two major 
Sections are devoted to the sense modalities of the 
title. 128-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5578. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana. U., Bloom- 
ington.) Estimation of movement as a function 
of the distance of movement perception and target 
distance. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 201-204.— 
The effect of display distance and target distance upon 
the estimation of marker movement was studied in a 
3X3 factorial experiment with 9 groups of 10 Ss 
each. Results showed: (1) A significant increase in 
absolute error with increases in target distance. (2) 
Maximum percent of absolute error for a target dis- 
tance of 2% in. (3) Different constant error for a 
display distance of 25% in. from those for the other 
display distances. (4) Underestimation of rate of 
movement for a display distance of 2% in.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

5579. Van de Castle, R. L., & White, R. A. 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) A report on a sentence 
completion form of sheep-goat attitude scale. J. 
Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 171-179.—Following Schmeid- 
ler's lead, the experimenters separated subjects to be 
used in an ESP test on the basis of their attitudes of 
belief in ESP, disbelief, and doubt (conflict group). 
The separation was made on the basis of a sentence- 
completion scale. A total of 39 subjects, all but two 
high school students, were used in the experiment in 
which each one attempted to identify a different ran- 
dom order of ESP targets sealed in an opaque en- 
velope. The total average score was not significantly 
different from chance expectation, but there was a 
tendency for the believers to score above that level 
and for the disbelievers to score at or below it (P 
= .011).—J. G. Pratt. 

5580. Weiss, Bernard; Coleman, Paul D. & 
Green, Russel F. (U. Rochester, N. Y. A sto- 
chastic model fot time-ordered dependencies in 
continuous scale repetitive judgments. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 237-244.—Studied the serial de- 
pendencies involved in a task requiring S to bisect, 
on the basis of kinesthetic cues, a perceived angular 
extent by turning a knob. Through the use of auto- 
correlation and power spectrum analysis found that 
neighboring observations tended to be most alike 
with influence declining as the temporal separation 
increased. The stochastic model for these data indi- 
cates that for the best prediction of a setting only the 
previous setting need be known. It appears that re- 
mote past experience in kinesthetic judgments is of 
less consequence than commonly assumed.—J. Arbit. 

5581. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) Figural aftereffect as a measure 
of metabolic efficiency. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 56-73.— 
“To summarize, the specific findings which were in 
the predicted direction were as follows: kinesthetic 
and visual figural aftereffects are correlated and tend 
to fluctuate together within an individual in time. 
There is a suggestion of a correlation between figural 
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aftereffects on the one hand, and reaction time, BMR, 
thyroid function, circulatory structure, and somato- 
type on the other, each in the direction predictable by 
assuming metabolic efficiency as a common determi- 
nant of these measures and of figural aftereffect.” 
19 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


5582. Wertheimer, M., Levine, H., & Wert- 


heimer, N. (Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn.) The , 


effect of experimentally induced changes in me- 
tabolism on perceptual measures of metabolic ef- 
ficiency. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 173-176.— 
As a test of a theory relating perceptual modifiability 
to metabolic efficiency, tests of figural after-effect, 
figure reversal, and perceptual association were given 
both before and after administration of three drugs 
increasing metabolism, three drugs decreasing me- 
tabolism, and two placebos to each of nine Ss. Drugs 
which decreased metabolism produced a significant 
drop in perceptual modifiability, while those increas- 
ing metabolism did not have a significant effect.— 
C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 5782, 6107) 


VISION 


5583. Alekseev, M. A. Osobennosti formiro- 
vaniia “ritmicheskogo” stereotipa u cheloveka pri 
razlichnoi intensivnosti uslovnykh svetovykh sig- 
nalov. (Features of the forming of a “rhythmic” 
stereotype in man with various intensities of condi- 
tioned light signals.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955,.5(4), 492-502.—"In spite of the equivalence of 
value of weak and strong conditioned signals in the 
stereotype, the order of their sequence plays a great 
role." “The level [attained by] concentration of 
excitation of the analyzer exhibits continuous change, 
[so that] along with it is changed the field of ac- 
companying inhibition or negative induction surround- 
ing it."—I. D. London. 

5584. Allen, Merrill J. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The stimulus to accommodation. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 422-431.—"Tt is the purpose of this 
paper to present data obtained by the photographic 
recording of the third Purkinje image.” One subject 
only was used. “In general, the results obtained su- 
perficially support Fincham’s accommodative reflex 
theory ; however, it appears that sufficient non-retinal 
cues may have been available to the subject in this 
experiment to account for the data."—T. Shipley. 


5585. Biersdorf, William R. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Critical duration in visual brightness 
discrimination for retinal areas of various sizes. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 920-925.—*. . . The 
results indicated that the transition between conditions 
It = constant and I = constant for central fixation 
was relatively sharp, regardless of field size or 
luminance level. This was true for both differential 
and absolute threshold determinations. The critical 
durations, depending upon field size, ranged from 
0.02-0.06 second at high luminances to as long as 
0.20-0.35 second at low scotopic luminance levels. 
The curves relating critical duration to log luminance 
showed irregularities in the mesopic range for the 
two larger fields. These irregularities were inter- 
preted as indicating a possible transition between rod 
and cone functioning in this luminance tange,”—F. 
Ratliff. 
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5586. Brown, R. H. The visual discrimination 
of velocity as a function of the rate of movement 
and other factors. USNRL Rep., 1954, No. 4299, 
i, 10 p.—Observers were required to report the direc- 
tion of a traveling spot which was presented at ten 
different speeds. In general as the speed of the target 
increases the frequency of discriminating its direction 
also increases; speed range was 0.315 to 1.218 minutes 
of visual angle per second. Other factors such as 
fatigue, individual differences, stimulus orders, suc- 
ceeding thirds of each trial, experimental sessions, 
etc, had little effect upon discrimination—J. А. 
Vernon. 

5587. Brown, Robert H. The visual discrimina- 
tion of velocity as a function of stimulus duration 
and luminance. USNRL Rep., 1954, No. 4372, i, 
10 p—The S’s task is to determine the direction of a 
visual target. S's discriminated light speeds for each 
of eight exposures. In each case the minimal lumi- 
nance necessary for discrimination was determined. 
For exposure times less than 0.1 sec. discrimination 
of direction is a product of stimulus luminance and 
duration, whereas at greater durations discrimination 
is dependent primarily upon luminance. A relation- 
ship between speed and duration as determinants of 
discrimination is also found.—J. A. Vernon. 


5588. Brown, Robert H., & Baldwin, Alan W. 
Apparatus for research on the discrimination of 
velocity. USNRL Rep., 1954, No. 4283, i, 6 p.— 
There is a description, including wiring diagrams, 
of a tracking apparatus which presents a moving 
target. Target presentation time is continuously con- 
trollable from one millisecond to five seconds. The 
brightness of the target is controllable by neutral tint 
filters and wedges and calibrated by a photometric 
technique. Maximum brightness is 1,150 m.b. and 
can be decreased by 0.01 log units. The duration and 
span of the target are calibrated photographically. 
The movement of the stimulus is at a constant rate 
which is directly proportional to the input voltage— 
J. A. Vernon. 


5589. Bruell, J. H., & Albee, С. W. (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) Effect of asymmetrical 
retinal stimulation on the perception of the median 
plane. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 133-139.—21 Ss 
had the task of adjusting the left or right edge of 
luminous rectangles to what appeared to them to be 
straight ahead. The edge to be adjusted was placed 
in the objective median plane of S who fixated it 
binocularly. It was found that only when retinal 
stimulation is symmetrical does a fixated object ap- 
pear to be straight ahead when it actually is straight 
ahead of an observer. It was found that with asym- 
metrical retinal stimulation the apparent median plane 
does not coincide with the objective median plane. 
The magnitude of displacement of the apparent median 
plane away from the objective median plane was 
found to be a function of the degree of asymmetry of 
retinal stimulation —C. H. Ammons. 

5590. Chuprikova, N. I. Ob irradiatsii i konts- 
entratsii protsessa vozbuzhdeniia v zritel'nom 
analizatore cheloveka. (On irradiation and concen- 
tration of the process of excitation in the visual 
analyzer in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 
5(4), 503-510.—In man “irradiation and concentra- 
tion of excitation proceeds more quickly than in ani- 
mals" In the reported experiments the period of the 
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“general cyclo [of irradiation and concentration of ex- 
citation] never exceeded 24 sec.,” whereas “in the 
dermal analyzer of the dog the period is not less than 
45-60 sec.” In man individual differences are en- 
countered. In some the period of the general cycle is 
8-14 sec.; in others 18-24 ѕес.—/. D. London. 

5591. Engelmann, C. Versuche iiber den Ge- 
sichtskreis der Enten. (Experiments on the hori- 
zon of ducks.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 436-445.— 
A white plate was recognized at 10 m. by old’ ducks 
and at 5 m. by young ducks. “Groups of maize grains 
were recognized at 4 m., of wheat at 2% m., single 
maize grains at 3 m., single wheat grains at 0.7 m. 
Fellow members of the species were recognized as 
such at distances of 60-70 m. in open country."—N. 
M. Ginsburg. 

5592. Fiorentini, A. (Influence of the retinal 
illuminance gradient and its variation on the sub- 
jective sensation of brightness.) Atti Fond. Ronchi, 
1955, 10(1), 54-60.—Between an illuminated opal 
glass and a screen an opaque shield with a sharp 
boundary was placed to cast a shadow on a white 
Screen. The width of the penumbra on the screen 
was determined by opaque shields which could be 
moved by the observer to vary the width of the ex- 
posed part of the glass that illuminated the screen. 
3 observers determined the maximum width of the 
penumbra that produced the Mach line as a function 
of the luminance of the illuminated part of the screen. 
For any given value of the illuminated period, a Mach 
line is seen for a certain percentage of the number of 
observations, and a plot of this percentage against 
the length of the interval of illumination has an ex- 
ponential character, becoming practically a maximum 
for an illumination interval of 0.45 sec. at the field 
inane used.—(Courtesy Kodak Mon. Abstr. 

1.) 

5593. Freeman, J. T., & Engler, Jean. (/оша 
State Coll., Ames.) Perceptual recognition thresh- 
olds as a function of multiple and single set and 
frequency of usage of the stimulus material. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 149-154.—Tachistoscopic 
recognition thresholds for 40 Ss were determined for 
neutral and critical words as a function of suggested 
Set and frequency characteristics. The results in- 
dicated that both variables significantly affected per- 
formance. Reinforcement was suggested as a factor 
influencing the effectiveness of multiple and single 
Set and frequency.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5594. Gogel, Walter C., & Harker, George S. 

е effectiveness of size cues to relative distance 
as a function of lateral visual separation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 309-315.—Investigated the change 
in effectiveness of a size cue to relative depth as a 
function of the lateral separation of two differently 
Sized playing cards using binocular and monocular 
vision. Found that average apparent depth increased 
as lateral visual separation increased. However, an 
equivalent change did not occur when both cards were 
of the same size.—J. Arbit. 

5595. Katz, Milton S., Morris, Ailene & Dim- 
mick, Forrest L. (USN Sub. Base, New London, 
Conn.) The effects of various durations of red 
adaptation on the course of subsequent dark 
adaptation. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1954, 13(7), (No. 246), 9 p.—The use of red adapta- 
tion as a substitute for dark adaptation was evaluated 
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using a Hecht-Schlaer Adaptometer with a variation 
of the method of constant stimuli. “Thresholds were 
determined with 2? peripheral stimuli of .20 second 
duration through the course of dark adaptation. Ex- 
perimental photopic-adaptation brightness were 16 
footlamberts of red light for 10 minutes. Experi- 
ments yielded the following results: (1) Red adapta- 
tion results in a more rapid rate of early subsequent 
dark adaptation than does white light of the same 
brightness. (2) After 15 minutes of dark adapta- 
tion, a relatively stable level of sensitivity is reached 
which is only slightly affected by pre-adaptation con- 
ditions. After 30 minutes the thresholds give no evi- 
dence of differential effect. (3) No duration of red 
adaptation results in as low a threshold as a like 
duration of darkness.—B. Kutner. 


5596. Marg, Elwin (U. California, Berkeley.), & 
Reeves, Johnie L. Accommodative response of 
the eye of an aged cat to electrical stimulation of 
the ciliary ganglion. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
926-928.—“A fifteen year old cat was studied in a 
manner similar to and compared with a previous study 
on a series of young cats. The ciliary ganglion was 
stimulated electrically with various voltages and fre- 
quencies. Accommodative response of the eye to this 
electrical stimulation was measured with a Roden- 
stock Eye-Refractometer. No obvious differences 
could be found in the data from the aged cat when 
compared with that of the young ones, Although 
the amplitude of accommodation of the aged cat was 
somewhat lower than the mean amplitude of the 
young cats, it was not significantly so. The equivalent 
human age of the animal was estimated to be 75 to 90 
years. At this age man has long since lost all power 
of accommodation.”—F, Ratliff. 


5597. Mitchell, A. M., & Ellerbrock, V. J. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Fixational disparity and the 
maintenance of fusion in the horizontal meridian. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 520-534.—A review of the 
experimental work on fixational disparity is pre- 
sented. The present study concerns the change in 
fixational disparity with prolonged stress on the 
fusional mechanism. A central binocular fusion tar- 
get was presented, and the disparity determined by 
measuring, to 7.5 sec., the misalignment of two 
peripheral monocular targets. Prisms were used to 
stress the fusional mechanism. N —7. “The curves 
of forced convergence . . . usually require a longer 
period for recovery than those of divergence . . . [I]t 
appears that fusional convergence is mediated by a 
different mechanism or at least controlled in a differ- 
ent way than fusional movements in other directions." 
14 references.—T, Shipley. 

5598. Moeller, George; Fooks, Gilbert; Sperling, 
Harry G., Fransworth, Dean, & Wendt, Hans- 
Werner. (USN Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) 
Dark adaptation and the near ultraviolet. USN 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 14(8), (No. 
268), 12 p.—Two studies are reported on the effects 
on dark adaptation on exposure to near ultraviolet 
light. In both studies a modified Hecht-Schlaer 
adaptometer was employed. Both studies reveal 
“no reliable evidence that exposure to the near 
ultraviolet affects subsequent dark adaptation dele- 
teriously.” Ultraviolet and control light adaptation 
fields were varied in the two studies in color, spectral 
composition, and brightness.—B. Kutner. 
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5599. Mueller, Conrad G., & Berger, Eda. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Vision. Annu, Rev. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 7, 365-390.—In this review for the year 
ending April, 1955, there are 2 major sections on 
physiological mechanisms and psychophysical meas- 
urements. The former includes chemical, mechanical, 
and electrical activity of the visual system. The lat- 
ter includes: adaptation, intermittent stimulation, 
color vision, movement, depth perception, size and 
shape, and figural after-effects. A final section covers 
personality and past history variables in perception. 
159-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5600. Myers, Ronald E. (U. Chicago, lil) In- 
terocular transfer of pattern discrimination in cats 
following section of crossed optic fibers. J. comp. 
physiol, Psychol., 1955, 48, 470-473,—Following sur- 
gical transection of all crossed optic fibers, cats were 
trained on visual discrimination problems with one 
eye masked. Test trials with the mask shifted to the 
“trained” eye show a very high transfer of the dis- 
crimination habit. “The results illustrate a type of 
functional equivalence and an integration of con- 
siderable complexity between the visual mechanisms 
on the two sides of the brain."—Z. I. O'Kelly. 


5601. Pirenne, M. H., & Marriott, F. H. C. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) Absolute threshold and fre- 
quency-of-seeing curves. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
45, 909-912.—“The simplest interpretation of the un- 
certainty of seeing observed at the absolute threshold 
is based on the theory of quantum fluctuations and 
assumes that in any given trial the light is seen when 
the retina has been acted upon by at least » quanta. 
When this assumption is true the frequency-of-seeing 
curve is a simple Poisson sum of parameter n, and 
the ‘mean threshold intensity! . . , is very nearly 
equal to n,"—F, Кай. 


5602. Rosenbloom, Alfred A., Jr. (Illinois Coll. 
Optometry, Chicago.) A critical evaluation of 
visual diagnostic materials. Elem, Sch, J., 1955, 56, 
27-31.—School surveys reveal that one-fourth to one- 
half of our school population needs visual care. The 
author discusses ways of identifying and assisting 
those who need this care. Under five headings he 
discusses topics їп detail: (1) visual characteristics 
considered important; (2) characteristics evaluated 
by screening tests; (3) reliability and validity of 
screening tests; (4) interpreting test findings; and 
(5) problems and limitations of visual screening. 
He shows how reíractionists must work with educa- 
tors in identifying and assisting children with visual 
problems.—S. M. Amatora. 


5603. Schaefer, Karl-Ernst, & Carey, Charles R. 
(USN Sub. Base, New London, ang Influence 
of exposure to various carbon dioxide concentra- 
tions on flicker fusion сен and alpha block- 
ing. USN Submar. Med. Res, . Rep., 1954, 13 
(1 ‚ (No. 251), 12 p.—It was found that the flicker 

fr with increasing CO, con- 
‚ and the alpha blocking time 
ly. Control experiments, in 
was increased to the level usu- 
inhalation of 5% CO,’ while 

the alveolar CO, level was kept constant by addi 

zi 2 аганы the inspired COy, sh 

change in alpha ing time, This indicates 
that the increase in CO, tension, rather than the 
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ventilation increase, is the decisive factor in pro- 
ducing observed changes.—B. Kutner. 

5604. Schmidt, Ingeborg. (Indiana U., Bloom 
ington.) A sign of manifest heterozygosity in 
carriers of color deficiency. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 
32, 404-408.—A study of 35 women, heterozygotic 
for red-green deficiency, revealed a general shift in 
their luminosity curves, despite the fact that all 35 
of the subjects passed color vision chart tests. Vari- 
ous genotypes are suggested to explain these results, 
—T. Shipley. 

5605. Sperry, R. W., & Miner, Nancy. (Calif. 
Inst. Technol, Pasadena.) Pattern perception fol- 
lowing insertion of mica plates into visual cortex. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 463-469.—Fol- 
lowing prolonged training on a variety of visual dis- 
crimination problems, cats were carried through an 
operative procedure involving the implantation of 
thin mica plates throughout the visual areas of the 
cerebral cortex and underlying white matter, Sub- 
sequent retesting on visual discriminations showed no 
distortions of the type predictable from a field hy- 
pothesis of cortical function, but rather “scotomata 
of varying size and shape correlated with the location, 
size and shape of the lesions.”—L. I. O’Kelly, 

5606. Teichner, Warren H., Kobrick, John L., & 
Dusek, E. Ralph. (Quartermaster Rescarch and De- 
velopment Center, Natick, Mass.) Commonplace 
viewing and depth discrimination. J. орі. Sac. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 913-920—"Measures of common- 
place depth discrimination were obtained at observa- 
tion distances of 200, 750, and 1500 feet in an Arctic 
area over flat terrain. Comparisons were made with 
similar measures taken over four different kinds of 
terrain (including an airstrip) in a desert area and 
with similar data reported by other investigators. 
The results indicate that within a range of 100 to 3000 
feet the standard deviation (precision) of depth dis- 
crimination is related to observation distance (D) ap- 
proximately as the function, 21-35, Within the same 
range the associated binocular image disparity de- 
creases approximately as D-0-05, It is suggested that 
for commonplace viewing the angle of disparity is 
better conceived of as a measure of relative depth 
acuity rather than of stereoscopic acuity. . . .”—F. 
Ratliff. 

5607. Titeley, G. W. I. Berkeley and Helmholtz 
theories of space perception. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 
46, 1823-1826; 1849-1852,—A short elementary dis- 
cussion of the Berkeley and Helmholtz theories is 
presented.—T. Shipley, 


5608. Tremaine, Donahue Leon. Motion vision 
perception and physical movement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1908-1909.—A bstract. 

5609. Weymouth, Frank W. (Los Angeles Coll. 
Optometry, Calif.) Visual acuity—an analysis of 
the stimulus situation. Amer, J. Optom., 1955, 32, 
507-519.—The stimulus situation is analyzed into 
adapting field and test field, with the following 
Parameters: duration of test field appearance, lumi- 
nance difference, and visual angle of test field. 
addition, there are the external (distal) and inte 
(proximal) stimulus patterns. “Visual acuity is not 
а unique capacity but rests on the same stimulus con- 
ditions аз... the differential light threshold." This 
has not been understood, in the past, because of the 
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use of visual angle to the exclusion of time and/or 
contrast, and the interpretation of results as sensi- 
tivities instead of thresholds, 17 references —T. 
Shipley. 

5610. Wilkinson, Frank Ray. The organization 
of the visual response. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1660.—A bstract, 

5611. Wulfeck, Joseph W. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Infrared photography of the so-called third Purk- 
inje image. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 928-930,— 
“A brief history of the significance of the Ist and 2nd 
lens reflexes in physiological optics is presented and 
the development of photographic techniques for re- 
cording the lens reflexes is outlined. A new tech- 
nique for photographing the Ist lens reflex under 
infrared, and hence extra-visible, illumination is de- 
tailed."—F, Ratliff. 


(See also abstracts 5436, 5525, 5536, 5546, 5557, 
5639, 5684, 5808, 6220, 6292, 6397, 6412) 


AUDITION 


5612. Glorig, Aran, & Wheeler, Douglas E. His- 
torical record of the Wisconsin State Fair hearing 
survey—1954, Noise Control, 1955, 1(6), 19-25.— 
3478 subjects were tested with pure-tone air-con- 
duction audiometry and speech audiometry. Pro- 
cedure, equipment and personnel are described. Forms 
used in collecting medical, social, and occupational 
histories are illustrated. Results of the survey will 
yield information on : normal auditory threshold, rural 
vs, urban hearing, bejring differences among factory, 
office and farm f pligg"; the relation of hearing loss 
to noise exr "he effect of military service on 
hearing, Hoffmaxt of head blows on hearing, and 
presbycusf? Tt is planned to publish the results in 
the near future.- -P. D. Coleman. 

,9613. Pikler, Andrew G. The diatonic founda- 
tion of hearing. Acta 25 chol., 1955, 11, 432-445.— 
The author reviews Révész' two component theory 
of pitch perception, the work of Lorenz on the dia- 
tonic scale, and the contemporary theories inaugurated 
by Fletcher, as well as attempts to reform the diatonic 
scale. Presumably one is born "octave-conscious" 
and the auditory system is capable of anchoring а cer- 
tain selected set of reference points with hyperfine 
reliability. 24 references—G, Rubin-Rabson. 

5614. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Everett, J. Wyers. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Binaural interaction at 
the inferior colliculi, J. comp. fato. Psychol, 
1955, 48, 426-431.—Electrophysiological responses 
Were recorded at the midbrain level in cats before and 
after section of the commissure of the inferior col- 
liculi; the stimulus source was a click stimulus de- 
livered independently to the two ears, Recordin, 
electrodes were in the inferior colliculi, Although 
Fesponses in the ipsilateral and contralateral sides 
showed distinguishable differences in amplitude and 
Wave form, evidence for binaural interaction came 
from the following Elo (1) "The response to 
Simultaneous stimulation of the two ears is smaller in 
amplitude than the sum of the responses to monaural 
Stimulation of each ear.” (2) "When one ear is 
Stimulated slightly before the other, the response to 
the second stimulus is modified.” Severance of the 
commissure of the inferior colliculi did not abolish 
this binaural interaction.—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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5615, Wing, Kempton б. (USN Sub. Base, №, 
London, ар А гасы report on Шоу» 
cemia and 


КУ үш) USN Submar. 
Med. Res, Lab. Rep., 1954, 13(16), (No. 255), 65 p— 
Cochlear microphonics of cats in response to a con- 
stant 4,000 c.p.s. to tone were continuously recorded 
during the progress of hypoglycemia induced by in- 


jections of regular insulin, and during the progress 
of correcting the hypoglycemic state by giving dex- 
trose. When arterial carbohydrate fell below about 


40 mg. % the microphonic response was reduced. 
This depression was largely reversed by dextrose in 
cases where the arterial carbohydrate did mot go 
below 35 mg. %. The use of artificial respiration and 
measurements of arterial pressures, Os, СО, and pH, 
support the view that hr lycemia per se can pro- 
duce reversible changes in the microphonic response, © 
54-item bibliography, 30 charts.—B. Kutner. 


(See also abstracts 6219, 6423) 
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5616. Ammons, С, H, & Ammons, R. В. (U.- 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: XII. 
КУРАС Abstracts, 1942, Volume 16. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 205-210.—In this alphabetical 
listing are 150 references to clinical, experimental, and 
theoretical work dealing with skilled performance.— 
J. Coulson, 

5617. Ammons, R. B, & Ammons, С, Н. (U, 
Louisville, K ^ Motor skills bibliography: , 
Psychological bstracts, 1941, Volume 15. Percept, 
mot, Skills, 1955, 5, 157-163.—150 references to work 
on skills, defined in a broad manner to include tasks 
involving motor behavior of drawing, speaking, etc, 
as well as the more often utilized tasks, are listed 
alphabetically. The number of the abstract in the 
Psychological Abstracts is given for each reference,— 
J, Coulson. 

5618. Aschoff, J., & Meyer-Lohmann, J. Die 
26 Standen Perlodik von adum im natürlichen 
und künstlichen Belichtungswechsel, (Twenty-four 
hour periodicity in rodents in natural and artificial 
light change.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 476-484.— 
Golden hamsters have one peak of activity at the 
beginning of darkness, Rats and mice have two 
peaks; for rats both are in darkness; for white mice 
one peak is at the beginning of darkness, the other 
at the beginning of the light period. No difference 
was found between natural and artificial light cycles. 
—N. M. Ginsburg. 

5619. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The descent of instinct. Psychol. Rev, 
1955, 62, 401-410.—The concept of instinct is given а 
brief historical discussion with the goal of - 
ing why it has shown so much vitality without an 
objective test for at least two millennia. The last part 
of the paper is devoted to an evaluation of tbe concept 
as it relates to a science of behavior. Topics 
cussed are: s es in оу and theology, early 
scientific uses, the anti-instinct revolt, current t 
in psychology, genes and vior, the meaning of 
genetical determination, and the ontogeny of be- 
havior. The author concludes that wh methods 
of analysis that he proposes are applied pots 
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will disappear, to be replaced by scientifically valid 
and useful explanations. 30 references.—E. С. Aiken. 

5620. Biesheuvel, S., & Pitt, D. R. The relation- 
ship between secondary function and some aspects 
of speed and tempo of behaviour. Acta psychol. 
1955, 11, 373-396.—A battery of psychomotor and 
perceptual tests correlates with a paired comparisons 
rating, serving as a criterion of secondary function, 
to the extent of .61. The behavior pattern to which 
primary-secondary function gives rise excludes such 
elementary aspects of speed of response as quickness 
of movements, but includes speed resulting from 
mobility and plasticity at a more discriminative level. 
Secondary function is shown to have wider behavioral 
implications than perseveration, defined in the older 
sense of mental inertia, and to differ conceptually 

' from the more recent definition of perseveration as 
"disposition rigidity."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5621. Bilodeau, Ina McD. Self-paced rest with 
variation in work loading and duration of prac- 
tice. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 245-248.—" Basic 
trainee airmen were used to explore the effects of 

‚ prerest work loading and duration of prerest work 
on the duration of self-paced rest. Self-paced rest 
Showed some tendency to increase with prerest work, 
and at each value of prerest work, the heavier of 
two work loadings yielded the longer rest."—J. Arbit. 


5622. Bredland, Einar. The effect of sleep dep- 
rivation upon certain human activities. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1781-1782.—Abstract. 

5623. Cousins, George F. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Effect of trained and untrained testers 
upon the administration of grip strength tests. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 
273-276.—A comparative study of a test of right 
grip given to a group of college freshmen physical 
education majors by trained and untrained testers. 
“No statistically significant differences were found 
between testers, between trials, or between the in- 
teraction of trials and testers.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5624. Cousins, George F. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) A factor analysis of selected wartime fit- 
ness tests. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1955, 26, 277-288.—A final group of 116 college fresh- 
men were tested on a series of 26 physical tests de- 
veloped and used during W.W. II, The scores at- 
tained were analyzed by Thurston’s method of factor 
analysis. “Four factors isolated were identified in 
terms of the resultant correlation between the in- 
dividual test items and the factors. Isolated factors 
were identified with reservations as: Arm Extension 
Endurance, Power of Leg Extensors, Power of Hip 
Extensors, and Power of Thigh Flexors. Low com- 
munalities of each of the test items indicated the 
presence of a specific factor or factors not isolated 
in the study.” 33 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5625. Day, R. Н. The effect of one component 
of a task upon another during skilled performance. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 14-27. Experiments were 
conducted to determine the effects of a left-hand re- 
action time task (secondary component) on a com- 
pensatory tracking task (primary component). 
Secondary component produced a slight decrement in 
tracking scores during the trial at which it was in- 
troduced. Recovery from this effect was, however, 
rapid. Secondary component reaction times decreased 
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with increasing practice on the primary component, 
The hypothesis that during early primary component 
practice little attention is directed toward the simpler 
secondary component was partially verified Р! E. 
Lichtenstein. 

5626. Fiedler, K. Vergleichende Verhaltens- 
studien an Seenadeln, Schlangennadeln und Seep- 
ferdschen (Syngnathidae). (Comparative behavior 
studies in sea-needles, pipefish, and sea horses.) Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 358-416.—In sea-needles fe. 
male courtship behavior is released by the shaking of 
the male, which is a displacement activity derived 
from shaking off of ectoparasites, In the pipefish 
female courtship behavior is released mainly by the 
yellow color of the male's “pipe.” In both sea-needles 
and sea horses gestation occurs in the brood pouch 
of the male. The female pipefish attaches two strings 
of eggs under the male's abdomen.—N. M. Ginsburg. 


5627. Fraisse, P., Chambron, H., & Oléron, Р. 
Note sur la constance et l'évolution génétique du 
tempo spontané moteur. (The constancy and ge- 
netic evolution of spontaneous motor rhythm.) En- 
fance, 1954, 7, 25-34 —I. The relationship between 
rate of tapping and age was studied by asking groups 
of 20-40 children, 5 to 12 years of age, to "tap on 
this board anyway you wish, but always in the same 
way." The rate accelerated from age 5 to 7, but 
then slowed down to an approximate plateau at ages 
ll and 12. II. The constancy of spontaneous motor 
rhythm was investigated on 5 adults, 23—50 years old, 
at 6 different sessions, by means of 2 Morse keys re- 
quiring pressures of 12. "d450 grams respectively. 
Intra-individu Forka 150U ch less than the 
i i the Ste, 2ррѕопѕ we.related to in- 
: subjects "lifferent > to the 
Tequired by 1ilésert,.°’ experi- 
mental tasks.—E. P. Benoit. 

5628. French, Elizabeth G. Some characteris- 
tics of achievement motivation. J. exp. Psychol, 
1955, 50, 232-236.—An independent measure of mo- 
tivation and a performance test were given under 
three different verbally created conditions of achieve- 
ment motivation: relaxed, task motivated, and ex- 
trinsically motivated. Found an increase in achieve- 
ment motivation as a function of both previous mo- 
tivational level and the experimental conditions, and 
that performance scores were more closely related to 
motivation scores than to the experimental conditions. 
Other findings regarding motivational cues and af- 
filiation motivation are also presented.—J. Arbit. 

5629. French, Gilbert M., & Harlow, Harry. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Locomotor reaction dec- 
rement in normal and brain-damaged rhesus 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 496- 
501.—Normal monkeys, placed in an initially nove 
situation allowing locomotor response show initially 
high levels of activity which decay in a negatively 
accelerated manner. Animals with temporal lobe in- 
juries behave in a similar manner. Monkeys with 
bilateral ablation of the prefrontal regions, however, 
show a higher rate of locomotion with a slower rate 
of decay and with less variability.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5630. Cross, Nathan B., Fisher, Alvin H., & 
Cohn, Victor H. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) The 
effect of a rachitogenic diet on the hoarding be- 
havior of rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
451-455.—White and hooded rats fed on rachitogenic 
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diets for varying periods of time were tested in a 
situation where they could Hoard pellets made up of 
normal dietary constituents or pellets of the rachito- 
genic composition. Although short periods of dietary 
inadequacy (20 days) produced no marked hoarding 
differences, a 40 day regimen produced preference 
for normal pellets in 17 of 18 animals. Return to a 
normal diet resulted in a decrease in the preference 
for hoarding normal pellets.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


5631. Heinze, Helmut. (U. Kiel, Germany.) Die 
Eignung des Psycho-Galvanischen Hautreflexes 
zur objektiven Erfassung eines Ermiidungsvor- 
ganges. (Adaptability of the psycho-galvanic skin 
reflex for the objective measurement of fatigue.) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 2, 98-127.—Following pre- 
liminary base line measurements, subjects were asked 
to count the number of sounds in a given series. 
Errors in counting were considered an indication of 
fatigue. It was noted that the “time slope” decreases 
with an increasing frequency of mistakes. Experi- 
ments with varied drug stimulants are also reported. 
The apparatus is described in detail. 21 references. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

5632. Hess, E. Н. (U. Chicago, Ш.) Compara- 
tive psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1956, 7, 305- 
322.—Review of literature for the year ending May, 
1955, on behavior studies on animals in which the or- 
ganism is being studied and not used only as a con- 
venience for studying a behavior process. The major 
section headings are: sensory processes and learning, 
orientation, unlearned behavior organization, genetics 
and hoarding, social behavior, effects of early experi- 
ence. 79-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5633. Hoffmann, K. Versuche zu der im Richt- 
ungsfinden der Vógel enthaltenen Zeitschátzung. 
(Experiments on the time sense used in direction- 
finding by birds.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 453-475. 
—"Three starlings were trained to compass directions 
and then exposed to an ‘artificial day’ in which the 
periods of light and darkness were shifted. . . . The 
birds when tested chose a direction that was altered 
to a degree corresponding to the artificial manipula- 
tion of day and night, thus conclusively demonstrat- 
ing a shift of the internal clock."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


5634. Holland, James Gordon. An experimental 
test of the general drive concept. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1914.—A bstract. 

5635. Koegel, А. Vom öffnen von Türen durch 
Tiere. (Opening of doors by animals.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1954, 11, 495-496.—Three cats and a horse 
would not open a door for food or sex, but only 
(different individuals) to reach a companion, a litter, 
or in response to the “begging” of their companions. 
—N. M. Ginsburg. 

5636. Korotkin, I. L, & Suslova, M. M. O neko- 
torykh osobennostiakh vzaimodeistviia signal'nykh 
Sistem v gipnoze i postgipnoticheskom sostoianii. 
(On several features of the interaction of the signal 
Systems in hypnosis and the posthypnotic state.) Zh. 
Vyssh. пеғон. Deiatel'., 1955, 5(4), 511-519.—In some 
Subjects hypnotic suggestion is "reflected equally in 
the activity of the first and second [Pavlovian] signal 
Systems"; in others, there is “more reflection in one 
System than the other" with “final reflection pre- 
dominantly in one of them." “Unequal reflection of 

Ypnotic suggestion in the signal systems is to be 
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Observed in the posthypnotic state and in subjects in 
the second phase of hypnosis." These findings may be 
"significant for psychotherapy.”—J. D. London. 

5637. Landiss, Carl W. (А. & M. Coll. Texas, 
College Station.) Influence of physical education 
activities on motor ability and physical fitness of 
male freshmen. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1955, 26, 295-307.—The effects of eight physi- 
cal education activities on physical fitness and motor 
ability scores were studied on 1,031 male first semester 
freshmen. The results give evidence that tumbling- 
gymnastics and conditioning were not effective in de- 
veloping the abilities measured by the physical fitness 
test and tumbling-gymnastics and wrestling made a 
maximal contribution to the abilities measured by the 
motor ability test —M. A. Seidenfeld. К 

5638. Leiser-Eggert, Anneliese. (Grellingerstr. 44, 
Basel, Switzerland.) Methodische und statistische 
Untersuchungen zum Problem der Lateralisation. 
(Methodological and statistical investigations of lat- 
erality. Z. exp. angerwand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 239- 
267.—After a survey of the literature on laterality 
(left-right handedness, dominance of one eye, foot), 
results of investigations of the author are presented. 
Groups of children from kindergarten, elementary 
schools, special classes for children of subnormal in- 
telligence, and children with emotional problems were 
tested (total N=474). No significant differences 
with regard to handedness were found between any 
two of these groups. Each of these groups contained 
50-60% right-handed, 20-25% left-handed children, 
and 20-25% of children with mixed laterality. Age, 
sex, intelligence, and psychiatric condition were not 
found to be related to dominance of either hand, eye, 
or foot. 16 references. English and French sum- 
maries.—J. H. Bruell. 

5639. Levine, Jacob. (VA Hosp., West Haven, 
Conn.) Consensual pupillary response in birds. 
Science, 1955, 122, 690.—Observations of pigeons 
following light stimulation suggest that “. . . what has 
appeared to be a consensual pupillary reflex in the 
bird is, in fact, nothing but the reaction of the pupil 
to the direct stimulation of light passing through the 
head.” Further “.. . support for this conclusion has 
been obtained from observations on the owl. The 
visual axes of the owl are nearly parallel, and the 
projection of a beam of light directly upon one eye 
does not permit the light to pass through the head 
in the direction of the opposite eye. No consensual 
pupillary contraction whatsoever can be seen in the 
owl.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5640. Linschoten, J. (U. Utrecht, Holland.) 
Uber das Einschlafen. I. Einschlafen und Erleben. 
(On going to sleep. I. Going to sleep and experi- 
encing.) Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 2, 70-97.—The author 
offers a phenomenological approach to the process of 
falling asleep. Instead of considering it а dissocia- 
tion from waking consciousness, phenomenologists 
analyze the altered relationship between the individual 
and his world. Darkness and silence are viewed as 
motivating situational factors, ie. making the world 
silent. 64 references. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. Я он 

5641. McConnell, R. A, Snowdon, К. J.. 
Powell, K. F. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Wishing with 
dice. J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 269-275.—"Ap- 
proximately 170,000 dice were ‘thrown’ by 393 previ- 
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ously untested persons to determine whether dice are 
influenced by ‘wishing.’ Two-thirds of these dice 
were automatically photographed within a totally en- 
closing motor-driven cage operated by E. The total 
Score was not significantly different from chance 
expectation. However, in the manner anticipated 
from the work of earlier Es, the rate of scoring de- 
clined over the data page with a chance probability 
of .002.”—J. Arbit. 


5642. Maltzman, I., Smith, W. M., & Brooks, 
L.O. Some effects of different training conditions 
and manifest anxiety upon target tracking. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 185-191.— The authors re- 
ported that Ss having a relatively large number of 
target hits had significantly lower anxiety scores. 
"Target speed during practice was significantly related 
to proficiency in shifting to the new target. Ss re- 
ceiving practice in tracking a relatively slow target 
shifted to pursuit of the new target more rapidly 
than Ss receiving practice in the pursuit of a fast 
target. Duration of practice in tracking a single 
target was unrelated to proficiency in shifting to a 
new target under the present experimental conditons. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


5643. Meyer-Holzapfel, Monika. Unsicherheit 
und Gefahr im Leben hóherer Tiere. (Uncertainty 
and danger in the life of higher animals.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 171-194.— This study 
is not concerned with the nature of anxiety in higher 
animals but with the visible effects of various danger 
situations upon them. The reactions to such non- 
specific stimuli are described. as suddenness, the 
unknown, quick movement, size and loud sounds. 
Among the more specific stimuli are considered the 
enemy, threat from a member of the same species, the 
sight of a man and changes of the milieu. There are 
situations in which no observable stimuli seem to be 
present and where one has to assume internal ones. 
The danger situations and reactions in higher animals 
correspond closely to those in man. 30 references. 
English and French summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


5644. Niebuhr, Herman, Jr. Muscle action po- 
tential patterns as a function of practice and task- 
centering in a simple reaction time experiment. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1916.—Abstract. 

5645. Nystrom, C. О„ & Grant, D. A. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Performance on a key pressing 
task as a function of the angular Correspondence 
between stimulus and response elements. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 113-125. (Monogr. Suppl. 1.)— 
5 groups of 18 Ss matched 2- or 4-light patterns, 
which differed between groups in that the stimulus 
light display took angular orientation relative to a 
fixed horizontal set of keys of 0°, 45° 90°, 135°, and 
190° counter clockwise. After 9 blocks of 25 matches 
Ss were shifted to a 4- or 2-light pattern. Results 
showed that (1) stimulus light orientation was a 
significant variable; (2) 2-light patterns were matched 
faster; (3) positive transfer was greater from 4- to 
2-light problems; and (4) there was a significant in- 
teraction between stimulus light orientation and the 
number of lights per pattern during the first 9 blocks 
of patterns.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5646. Obias, Mariano Dy-Liacco. Maternal be- 
havior of hypophysectomized gravid albino rats 
and the development and performance of their 
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progeny. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1917.—Ab- 


stract. 

5647. Payne, Robert P. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Мей, 
Randolph AFB, Tex.), & Hauty, George T. Fac- 
tors affecting the endurance of psychomotor skill, 


J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 382-389.—“A brief survey 


of the authors’ work on the methodology, predicta- 
bility, and counteraction of work decrement in a task 
involving complex psychomotor skill has been pre- 
sented. Suitable methods for the study of work 
decrement relevant to aircraft pilotry have been 
standardized. The predictability of individual sus- 
ceptibility to work decrement, although not yet fully 
explored, shows some promise of realization. Among 
several factors for which supportive properties had 
been hypothesized, only cerebral stimulants could be 
said so far to have arrested work decrement."—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

5648. Precht, H., & Lindenlaub, E. (U. Kiel, 
Germany.) Uber das Heimfindevermógen von 
Säugetieren. I. Versuche an Katzen. (Homing 


ability in mammals: I. Experiments with cats.) Z. 2 


Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 485—494.— Cats at a distance 
from their home were put in the center of a maze 
with 24 exits around its periphery. Percentage of 


choices in the homeward direction varied inversely © 


with distance from home, dropping to chance at 12 
km.—N. M. Ginsburg. 

5649. Ramsay, Robert S. Fatigue as a function 
of situational variables—an experimental study of 
some non-energistic factors in the phenomenon 
of tiring. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1659.—Ab- 
stract. 

5650. Rawson, K. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Sun compass orientation and endogenous 
activity rhythms of the starling (Sturnus vulgaris 
L.). Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 446-452—Two star- 
lings were trained to approach the food dish at a cer- 
tain angle to the sun. “The birds indicated the train- 
ing direction when tested during the time of day 
when they had been trained. When tested at another 
time of day, the birds chose directions intermediate 
between training direction and the direction having 
the same angle to the position of the sun as at the 
time of training. . . . One bird continued a 24-hour 
pattern of activity under constant conditions (light, 
sound, temperature) for a period of two weeks.”— 

М. Ginsburg. 

5651. Rensch, B., & Altevogt, R. Zühmung 
und Dressurleistungen indischer Arbeitselefanten. 
(Taming and training performances of Indian work 
elephants.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 497—510.—Ele- 
phants can react to 21-23 different verbal commands. 
"Indian elephants use branches and twigs to chase 
away flies from those parts of their body that cannot 
be reached by their trunk."—N. M. Ginsburg. 

„5652. Rockett, Е. С. (Michigan State U., E. Lan- 
sing.) A note on “An experimental test of an 
alleged innate sign stimulus" by Hirsch, Lindley, 
and Tolman. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 155-156. 
—Report of an informal study of Tinbergen's sign 
stimulus for fear in chickens is presented (see 30: 
4032). It is concluded that fearfulness seems to be 
а function of breed, conditions of living (wild УЗ. 
domesticated), and stimulus intensity. Frequency 
and shape do not seem to be significant —C. Н. 
Ammons. 
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5653. Schleidt, M. Untersuchungen über die 
Auslósung des Kollerns beim Truthahn (Meleagris 
gallapavo). (Investigations on the releasing of gob- 
bling in the turkey-cock.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 
417-435.—'"The gobbling of the turkey-cock is a 
consummatory act; it belongs to a special sub-drive 
of the general reproductive drive." Gobbling may be 
released by any sound which stands out above the 
background noise. The stimulus-specific raising of 
the gobbling threshold brought about by repeated 
stimulation is probably localized in the afferent struc- 
tures. Weather conditions may raise the threshold, 
probably by acting on higher centers.—N. M. Gins- 
burg. 


5654. Scott, M. Gladys. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Measurement of kinesthesis. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 324-341.—An initial 
sample of 100 college women were given a group of 
28 measures of kinesthesis selected on the basis of 
their face validity plus two measures of motor ability. 
A second sample of 70 additional college women were 
given 15 of the original tests plus a single new addi- 
tional test. The results attained showed that no 
individual test was sufficiently highly related to the 
criteria employed to warrant its use alone as a meas- 
ure of kinesthesis. Several combinations of tests 
appear to have a validity value satisfactory for further 
use, It was concluded that kinesthesis is composed of 
а series of special functions rather than a general 
capacity. 25 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5655. Sidman, Murray. (Walter Reed Army Med. 
Center, Washington, D. C.) "Technique for assess- 
ing the effects of drugs on timing behavior. Sci- 
ence, 1955, 122, 925.—" White rats, deprived of water 
for 22.5 hours, were placed in a small chamber con- 
taining a lever and a mechanism for automatic de- 
livery of a small drop of water." At first each lever 
depression produced water reinforcement; later “. . . 
reinforcement was contingent on lever presses spaced 
at least 21 seconds apart.” Drug-produced general 
excitatory or depressive effects may alter the rate of 
lever pressing. A figure summarizing the effects of 
two relatively large doses of dl-amphetamine sulfate 
1s presented. The utility of this technique for gen- 
erating and measuring timing behavior is discussed. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

5656. Stone, Calvin P., & Mason, William A. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Effects of hypophysectomy 
on behavior in rats: III. Thermoregulatory be- 
havior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 456- 
462.—Male albino rats, hypophysectomized at 35 days 
of age, built significantly better nests under conditions 
ОЁ lowered room temperature than did normal con- 
trols. “It is assumed that superior nesting is in- 
directly instigated by deficiency in heat production 
resulting chiefly from loss of the thyro- and adreno- 
trophic hormones." The hypophysectomized rats, 
tested for position preferences in a runway whose 
ends varied markedly in temperature, preferred the 
Warm end significantly more than did the controls. 
This was regarded as being in harmony with the nest- 
ing results, and was interpreted as “compensatory 

ehavior in hypophysectomized rats whose mechanism 
Or heat production has been impaired.”—L. J. 
O'Kelly. : 

5657. Thanga, M. N. An experimental study of 

Sex difference in manual dexterity. J. Educ. & 
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Psychol, Baroda, 1955, 13, 77-86.—No work has 
been done on women with regard to their manual skill 


-in India previously. 45 men and 50 women chosen at 


random írom the laborers' register of the Govern- 
ment Silk Factory, at Mysore, comprised the tech- 
nical group. The nontechnical group consisted of 
60 men and 60 women students at Maharaja’s Col- 
lege. Subjects took the following tests: Eye Board, 
Minnesota Manual Dexterity, Two Hand Coordina- 
tion, Precision. Not much difference was found be- 
tween the men and women in the technical group, 
In the nontechnical group the women surpassed the 
men in almost all the dexterity tests—D. Lebo. 


5658. Thass-Thienemann, Theodore. Left- 
handed writing. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 239- 
261.—Lefthandedness and all speech activities are 
psychosomatic and accessible to psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation. The left hand is equated with the fe- 
male principle and motherhood. To write with the 
left hand is to sow into the holy field of the mother. 
39 references.—D. Prager. 


5659. Valenstein, Elliot S. Riss, Walter, & 
Young, William C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Ex- 
periential and genetic factors in the organization 
of sexual behavior in male guinea pigs. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 397-403.—Male guinea 
pigs of inbred and heterogenous strains were reared 
in isolation or in social contact with females or males. 
Results of sexual tests show: (1) “contact with other 
animals has an organizing action on the development 
of the copulatory pattern of the male guinea pig," 
(2) that this influence may act at an early age, (3) 
that strain differences in age of emergence of sexual 
behavior and intensity of sexual excitement exist, 
(4) that strain differences cannot be compensated by 
administration of exogenous hormones, and (5) that 
contact with male or female is sufficient to organize 
the copulatory pattern. 19 references.—L. I. O"Kelly. 


5660. Wagner, H. O.  Massenansammlungen 
von Weberknechten in Mexiko. (Aggregations of 
shepherd-spiders in Mexico.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 
11, 349-352.—In the dry season Leiobunum cactorum 
aggregate in the branches of Candelbra cactuses, and 
obtain moisture from the transpiration of the plant. 
“The first shepherd-spiders seem to find this favora- 
ble place by trial and error, but once some of them 
have accumulated, they attract more and more others 
by their smell."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


5661. Wagner, H. О. Nestbaurhythmus einer 
mexikanischen Tépferwespe aus der Gattung Тту- 
poxylon. (Nest-building rhythm of the Mexican 
mason wasp, Trypoxylon.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 
11, 353-357.—"Each female builds two to five tubes 
adhering longitudinally to each other, each of which 
contains several cells, one for every egg.” Each tube 
is built in 3 days: (1) outer wall, (2) tube lining, (3) 
cell partitions, paralyzed spiders, and eggs. “Соп- 
siderable weather differences between the three days 
impair the functional harmony between the three 
phases of activity."—JN. M. Ginsburg. 

5662. Wells, Philip V. (Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J.) Emotions in fitness 
tests. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 
26, 358-362—A method for “estimating the emo- 
tional factors in flarimeter tests on athletes, by ana- 
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lyzing an index of responses to standard stimulus” is 
presented—M, A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 5497, 5798) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


5663. Cardno, J. A. The notion of ‘attitude’: 
an historical note. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 345-352. 
—A discussion of the pre-experimental “ancestors” of 
attitude resulted in the pointing out of similarities 
with present day concepts, emphasis on directionality 
as an important aspect, and a growing tendency to- 
ward more precise definition—C. H. Ammons. 


5664. Crandall, Vaughan J. (Antioch Coll., Yel- 
low Springs, О.) An investigation of the speci- 
ficity of reinforcement of induced frustration. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 311-318.—Projective pictures 
and criteria for and ratings of freedom of movement 
in story response were developed to test these hy- 
potheses: “(a) frustration of behaviors in a given 
pathway will result in decreased freedom of movement 
in that pathway, (b) such frustration will result (gen- 
eralize) in decreased freedom of movement in other 
pathways related to the same need as the pathway 
frustrated, and (c) such frustration will not result 
(generalize) in decreased freedom of movement” in 
unrelated need pathways. Experimental results sup- 
ported these hypotheses, 20 references.—J. C. Frank- 
їп. 

5665. Feldman, Harold. The illusions of work. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 262-270.—All productive 
and creative work is the invention of women and per- 
haps essentially feminine. Work originated as pun- 
ishment for illicit sexual activity. Erotic and ag- 
gressive feelings are discharged in work. Productive 
work is incest in the unconscious. It would be im- 
possible without a full identification with the pre- 
oedipal father who weans us from mother and sleeps 
with her. Manual labor contains elements of anal 
sadism and masturbation. Моге intellectual labor 
contains more elements of oral masochism and femi- 
nine identification. Psychic success consists in par- 
ricide and incest committed in sublimated or pre- 
oedipal forms, thereby minimizing guilt—D. Prager. 


5666. Forwald, Н. (Box 4611, Ludvika, Sweden.) 
A study of psychokinesis in its relation to physical 
conditions. J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 133-154.—In 
tests for a psychokinetic (PK) effect upon the place- 
ment of moving cubes, groups of objects with differ- 
ent degrees of surface roughness were released to- 
gether. The experimenter, acting as his own sub- 
ject, “willed” them to come to rest in the target half 
of the table. In one series the use of smooth and 
medium-rough cubes yielded chance results; in an- 
other, a statistically significant difference was found 
between smooth and very rough cubes. The results 
are evaluated in terms of the equivalent physical 
energy required to produce the effect and the psy- 
chological factors involved.—J. G. Pratt. 


5667. Levine, A. S. (Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C.) ‘Perseveration’ or ‘the central 
factor? Psychol, Rep., 1955, 1, 247-265. (Mongr. 
Suppl. 5.)—On the basis of the work reported in his 
first monograph (see 30: 2317), Levine concluded 
that the perseveration concept has potentially great 
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theoretical and practical importance in psychology and 
other behavior sciences. In the present monograph, 
he develops in detail the somewhat more general con- 
cept of the "central factor," and demonstrates its use- 
fulness in understanding phenomena of personality, 
ability and learning.—C. H. Ammons. 

5668. Nesbit, Frank Ford. Language, mean- 
ing, and reality. New York: Exposition Press, 1955. 
181 p. $3.00.—A study of symbolism in such diverse 
spheres as the dream, myth, folklore, wit, graphic art, 
history, politics, and mathematics. The general prob- 
lem of meaning is discussed in several chapters. 
“God, nature, mind, matter, cause have as their refer- 
ents large parts or aspects of reality as a whole. .. . 
They are part of reality. . . . Reality is all that exists.” 
But reality has two realms; one is that of physical 
things, the other is that of words, symbols, ideas, 
imaginings, etc.—J. B. Carroll. 

5669. Schpoont, Seymour Hirsh. Some rela- 
tionships between task attractiveness, self-evalu- 
ated motivation, and success or failure. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1788-1789.—Abstract. 

5670. Vinacke, W. Edgar, & Fong, Roberta Wat. 
(U. Hawaii, Honolulu 14.) The judgment of facial 
expressions by three national-racial groups in 
Hawaii: II. Oriental faces. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
41, 185-195.—In judging Oriental facial expressions, 
Japanese, Chinese and Caucasian college students 
used a check list of 32 emotions for each of 28 pic- 
tures. Two versions of each picture were judged, 
one showing only the face and the other showing the 
“face in its situational context.” Although “there is 
more agreement on facial expression under the Situa- 
tion condition . . . than under the Face alone condi- 
tion,” “from a practical standpoint, the three Na- 
tional-racial groups do not differ very much in their 
judgment of facial expression."—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also abstract 5422) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


5671. Applezweig, M. H., & Baudry, F. D. 
(Connecticut Coll., New London.) The pituitary- 
adrenocortical system in avoidance learning. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1955, 1, 417-420.—T wo studies are te 
ported comparing the performance of hypophysec- 
tomized and intact rats in avoidance conditioning. 
The hypothesis that an intact pituitary-adrenal sys- 
tem is necessary for avoidance learning was not con- 
firmed, although it was found that interruption 0 
this system (by hypophysectomy) did interfere with 
the acquisition of avoidance responses, and sham- 
restoration of the system by exogenous administra- 
tion of ACTH appeared to improve conditioning 
somewhat.—C. H. Ammons. T 

5672. Asratian, E. A. Novoe o bezuslovnom ! 
uslovnom refleksakh. (New [developments] on the 
unconditioned and conditioned reflex.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 480-491.—New data con- 
cerning the “physiology of the unconditioned and 
conditioned reflexes” are presented. These deal pri- 
marily with the problem of the “cortical representa, 
tive of the unconditioned reflexes and with severe 
features of the formation and functioning of the con” 
ditioned connection" and are held to provide new 
factual support for the author's earlier theorizations- 
—1. D. London. 
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5673. Atkinson, Richard Chatham. An analysis 
of rote serial position effects in terms of a statis- 
tical model. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1655.— 
Abstract. 

5674. Baru, A. V. Dvigatel’nye uslovnye re- 
fleksy na tsepi razdrazhitelei u krolikov. (Condi- 
tioned motor reflexes to chains of stimuli in rabbits.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 712-723.— 
Conditioned reflexes to chain-stimuli are developed in 
rabbits after 14 to 40 combinations. Differentiations 
can also be developed where one or more components 
of the chain of stimuli have been уагіеї.—/. D. 
London. 

5675. Beam, Jerome Christopher. Serial learn- 
ing and conditioning under real-life stress. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1893-1894.—A bstract. 

5676. Bevan, W., & Dukes, W. E. (U. California, 
Davis.) The effectiveness of delayed punishment 
on learning performance when preceded by pre- 
monitory cues. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 441-448— 
Rats, trained to expect shock following onset of a 
tone, learned a light-dark discrimination problem in 
a Y-maze. Performance of none-cue rats (no tone) 
did not show the usual temporal gradient of reinforce- 
ment. Cue groups did not perform according to the 
immediacy principle, but when punishment was de- 
layed, learning tended to be more efficient. Results 
are discussed in terms of a curvilinear relationship be- 
tween anxiety level and performance efficiency.—C. 
H. Ammons. 

5677. Bierbaum, William Baylor. Temporal as- 
pects in conditioning the galvanic skin response. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1655.—Abstract. 

5678. Birch, David. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Discrimination learning as a function of the ratio 
of nonreinforced to reinforced trials. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 371-374.—Using a black- 
white discrimination problem with rats, different 
ratios of forced non-reinforced and reinforced trials to 
the negative and positive cues respectively, it was 
found that a ratio of 8/8 was optimal for the given 
conditions. Significant differences were found for 
both latency and frequency of correct choice on the 
first free-choice day. The two measures were cor- 
related 71, giving support to Hull’s assumptions re- 
lating the two to reaction potential—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5679. Brender, Myron. Strength of secondary 
reinforcement as a function of both the frequency 
and the amount of primary reinforcement. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1655-1656.—A bstract. 


5680. Buchwald, Alexander M., & Yamaguchi, 
Harry G. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) The effect 
of change in drive level on habit reversal. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1955, 50, 265-268.— Using a correction 
Procedure, four groups of rats were trained to run 
à T maze to a criterion of 10 out of 12 correct re- 
Sponses and were then trained to reverse the direc- 
tion of the response. The Ss ran under either 15 
or 20.5 hr. of water deprivation. At the start of 
Teversal learning the deprivation interval was shifted 
for two groups but left unchanged for the other two 
groups. The results indicate that reversal learning 
is more rapid under high drive. The discrepancy 
etween this result and results obtained in studies 
where drive level is defined by scores on the Taylor 
anxiety scale and the theoretical implications of this 
iscrepancy are discussed.”—J. Arbit. 
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5681. D’Amato, Michael R. (New York U.) 
Secondary reinforcement and magnitude of pri- 
mary reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 378-380.—Rats were given 70 trials in a 
straight alleyway under 23 hour food deprivation; 35 
trials were rewarded with high reward (5 food pel- 
lets) and 35 with low reward (1 pellet) in dis- 
criminably different goal boxes. When non-rewarded 
test trials were run on a T maze with the high reward 
box on one side and the low reward on the other, 
it was found that the mean number of responses to 
the high reward side was significantly greater. “It 
was concluded that, where one secondary reinforcer 
is pitted against another, the amount of primary re- 
ward with which each derived reinforcer was previ- 
ously correlated is an important variable determining 
the relative strength of the secondary reinforcers."— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

5682. Denny, M. R., & Greenway, W. E. (Mich. 
State U., E. Lansing.) Recall and intentional vs. 
incidental learning. Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 
140.—Using a design similar to one of Saltzman's, 40 
Ss sorted 32 numbered cards into 4 categories. The 
data showed that the recall measure was able to 
demonstrate the slight effect of extra practice time 
when the recognition measure did not.—C. Н. Ат- 
mons. 

5683. Deutscher, Clifford. Leveling and sharp- 
ening as manifested in discrimination learning, 
threshold and problem solving behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1656.—Abstract. 

5684. Edgington, Eugene Sinclair. Interocular 
transfer with control for conjugate eye movement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1656-1657.—Abstract. 

5685. Estes, W. К. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Learning. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1956, 7, 1-38.— 
Review for the period May 1954 to 1955 of the litera- 
ture on learning with a selection of contributions 
“which both exemplify the major contemporary trends 
in the development of learning theory and its inter- 
play with empirical research.” Major divisions are: 
theories and models, reinforcement and extinction, 
drive, S-R analysis of human learning, retention and 
transfer, and learning theory and related disciplines. 
194-item bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

5686. Estes, W. K., & Schoeffler, M. S. (In- 
diana U., Bloomington.) Analysis of variables in- 
fluencing alternation after forced trials. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 357-362.—Albino rats 
were given a series of forced-choice trials in a d 
maze under a number of specific conditions, and were 
then tested for alternation behavior. The forced 
trials were conducted in such a manner as to sepa- 
rately control differential stimulus and response vari- 
ables, Alternation was significantly above chance 
when differential response variables were absent, but 
was at а chance level in the absence of differential 
stimulus variables. If a series of test trials are given, 
the alternation tendency rapidly extinguishes. _ Tt 
was concluded that alternation following forced. trials 
does not depend upon response-associated variables, 
but is a function of repetitive exposure to particular 
stimulus conditions." —L. I. i ea 

5687. Fankhauser, G., Vernon, J. A. Frank, W. 
Hoe Slack, W. у, (Princeton U., №. J.) Effect 
of size and number of brain cells on learning in 
larvae of the salamander, Triturus viridescens. 
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Science, 1955, 122, 692.—“The purpose of this study 
was to test the suggestion that the smaller number 
and/or larger size of the brain cells of the triploid 
salamander larvae may affect their learning ability. 
The learning task was that of a simple position habit 
in a Y-maze.” Results indicate “. . . that the triploids 
without exception took more trials and made more 
errors than the diploids in order to reach criterion.” 
“Tt is not possible to decide at this time whether the 
difference in learning ability between diploid and 
triploid salamanders is connected with the difference 
in the total number of neurons and connections in the 
brain or with difference in size of individual neurons.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 

5688. Gavrilova, L. N. Vliianie sverkhsil’nogo 
postoronnego razdrazhitelia na dvigatel’nye uslov- 
nye refleksy. (Influence of a very intense extraneous 
stimulus on conditioned motor reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 699-704.—"The applica- 
tion of a very intense stimulus during pauses between 
positive conditioned reflexes leads as a result to the 
formation of an inhibitory conditioned reflex to this 
stimulus.”—J, D. London. 


5689. Ghent, Lila; Weinstein, Sidney; Semmes, 
Josephine, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. (N.Y.U.-Belle- 
vue Med. Center, New York.) Effect of unilateral 
brain injury in man on learning of a tactual dis- 
crimination. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
478-481.—Using 36 patients with unilateral penetrat- 
ing brain injury and a control group of 19 patients 
with leg injuries, tactual discrimination problems 
were learned with the ipsilateral and contralateral 
hands. Results indicate normal learning with ipsi- 
lateral hand and severely impaired learning with 
contralateral hand of the experimental group. This 
effect was independent of sensory defect or lobe in- 
jured. “These data emphasize the importance, for 
some learning, of that hemisphere which receives the 
main projections from the stimulated surface.”—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

5690. Gibson, James J., & Gibson, Eleanor T 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) What is learned in 
perceptual learning? A reply to Professor Post- 
man. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 447-450.—This is a 
reply to Professor Postman's critique (see 30: 5713) 
of the Gibsons' theory. The main point of disagree- 
ment concerns the authors' belief that Postman does 
not avoid the problems inherent in the associationistic 
position by ridding it of phenomenal experience and 
relating it to S-R connections. It is held that Post- 
man's position leaves him with the problem of whether 
perceptual learning is a change in the attachment of 
responses to stimuli or an increase in the specificity 
of responses to stimuli.—E. С. Aiken. 


5691. Gloye, Eugene. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Learning as a function of contexts differentiated 
through antecedent value experience. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 261-264.—Obtained evidence re- 
lating to the hypothesis that learning neutral ma- 
terial in value contexts is different from learning 
neutral material in neutral contexts. Found that 
items appearing in neutral contexts were learned 
more quickly than items appearing in value contexts, 
irrespective of whether the value was positive or 
negative. Findings support the principle of value 
interference rather than either the need-reduction or 
emphasis principles—J. Arbit, 
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5692. Goodson, Felix E., & Brownstein, Aaron, 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Secondary reinforcing 
and motivating properties of stimuli contiguous 
with shock onset and termination. J. comp, 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 381-386.— The investiga- 
tion was designed to test the hypothesis that stimuli 
contiguous with pain termination will acquire second- 
ary reinforcing properties. Rats were shocked in a 
box of one color (black or white) and allowed to 
escape into a box of the other color. They were then 
divided into two groups and tested by allowing them 
choice between either a neutral box and the shock 
box or a neutral box and the escape box. Choice of 
the former escape box was significantly predominant, 
and supports the hypothesis.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5693. Goodwin, W. Richard. A test of the con- 
tinuity hypothesis in discrimination learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1913-1914.—A bstract. 

5694. Goodwin, W. Richard, & Lawrence, Doug- 
las Н. (Stanford Univ., Calif.) The functional in- 
dependence of two discrimination habits associ- 
ated with a constant stimulus situation. J. comp. 


' physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 437-443.—Pigmented rats 


were trained in a discrimination situation offering 
black-white and high hurdle-low hurdle tasks. The 
training sequence involved systematic training on one 
of the tasks and random presentation of the other, in 
the order: brightness, black positive and hurdles, 
high positive; for third and subsequent training 
periods, one group continued on this plan, another 
group learned with reversal of positive cues (white 
for black, low for high). Subgroups in each group 
received varying numbers of over-learning trials 
from 0 to 100. After division of the groups, that 
with the reversal of cues showed significantly poorer 
learning ; over-learning effects were marked only for 
the 100-trial group. Theoretical implications are dis- 
cussed, and the outcome of the experiment is "inter- 
preted as opposed to the continuity hypothesis."— 
L. I. О’КеПу. 

5695. Greenfeld, N. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst.) 
Increased and decreased intensities of lights as 
consequences of choices in the simple T-maze. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 353-358.—The performance 
of 18 rats showed that responses followed by a de- 
crease or which avoided an increase in light intensity 
were strengthened. Results were consistent with 
Miller’s view that only a decrease in stimulating in- 
tensity serves to reinforce the stimulus-response as- 
sociations, but could also be interpreted within Guth- 
rie's point of view.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5696. Harcum, Eugene Rae. Exploration and 
learning in a three-dimensional maze by rats with 
restricted experience in one dimension. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1657-1658.—Abstract. 

5697. Harlow, Harry F., Schlitz, Kenneth A. & 
Settlage, Paul H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Ef- 
fect of cortical implantations of radioactive cobalt 
on learned behavior of rhesus monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 432436.—Cortical ir- 
radiation by radioactive cobalt placed at either the 
surface of the frontal or of the temporal lobes (dos- 
age 4000 or 8000 r. at 5 mm. from source) produced 
immediate total loss of a delayed-response, two-tria 
discrimination and crossed-strings tests. Recovery 
is gradual but usually complete by 20 days from time 
of implantation. Surgical ablation immediately after 
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irradiation did not alter the learning loss or subse- 
quent recovery.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5698. Heistad, Gordon T. (U. Chicago, Ш.) An 
effect of electroconvulsive shock on a conditioned 
avoidance response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 482—487.— Male albino rats trained to avoid 
shock by moving forward to another section of a 
circular alleyway on reduction of illumination in- 
tensity and a control group similarly treated save for 
the shock reinforcement were subjected to 14 electro- 
convulsive shock treatments. Retention tests showed 
reduction of general activity in the control group and 
attenuation of conditioned avoidance in the experi- 
mental group. Assuming that conditioned avoidance 
is mediated by fear, the results are accounted for “їп 
terms of changes in fear stimuli associated with 
changes in hypothalamic and autonomic activity and 
in terms of drive changes resulting from ECS."— 
L. I. O' Kelly. 

5699. Hopkins, Charles Owen. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Effectiveness of secondary reinforcing 
stimuli as a function of the quantity and quality 
of food reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
339-342.— Different groups of rats received different 
degrees and qualities of food reinforcement on a 
black-white discrimination for entering the white 
box. They were then trained on a single-unit Т 
maze to run to the white box with no food present. 
Although the white box acquired secondary reinforc- 
ing properties, the effectiveness of the secondary re- 
inforcement did not vary as a function of the quantity 
and quality of the food reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 

5700. Kendall, Edward Lynd. The relationship 
of serial learning and retention to anxiety level 
and the emotional quality of stimulus words. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1915.—Abstract. 


5701. Khananashvili, M. M. Differentsirovanie 
polozhitel’nykh uslovnykh razdrazhitelei, pod- 
krepliaemykh odnorodnymi bezuslovnymi razdraz- 
hiteliami, (Differentiation of positive conditioned 
Stimuli, reinforced by similar unconditioned stimuli.) 
Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 565-573.— 
"Differentiation of two close acoustic positive con- 
ditioned stimuli, reinforced separately by similar un- 
conditioned stimuli (meat-sugar powder and milk- 
water mixture), is possible.” Differentiation to within 
М, tone is attainable. Dogs, exhibiting a “weak type 
of higher nervous activity,” arrive at the differentia- 
tion slowly with frequent disturbances of higher nerv- 
ous activity as the two tones near each other; those, 
exhibiting a “strong type of higher nervous activity 
with predominance of the excitatory process over the 
inhibitory,” arrive at the differentiation quickly.— 
I. D. London. 

5702. Kosman, Mary Ellen, & Gerard, R. W. 
(U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) The effect of 
adrenaline on a conditioned avoidance response. 
1. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 506—508.—Male 
albino rats were taught a conditioned avoidance re- 
Sponse and were then tested after receiving (a) 

6 mg./100 gm. adrenalin in oil, or (b) 0.4 mg./ 

0 gm. dibenzyline plus 0.6 mg./100 gm. adrenaline. 

adrenaline group showed a sharp decrease in 
Tequency of conditioned avoidance, a result pre- 
Vented by the dibezyline. The decremental effect of 

е adrenalin was ascribed to its general systemic 
Weakening effects on the animals—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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5703. Kurtz, Kenneth Н. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Discrimination of complex stimuli: the 
relationship of training and test stimuli in transfer 
of discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 283- 
292.—"From a theoretical analysis of discrimination 
learning in terms of implicit observing responses it 
was predicted that transfer of discrimination train- 
ing from one task to a second task would be positive 
when the stimuli employed were distinguished by the 
same property in both tasks, and that transfer would 
be negative when the stimuli were distinguished by 
different properties in the two tasks." The results 
of this study confirmed these predictions.—J. Arbit. 


5704. Lacy, Osborne Wilson. On the effect of 
cue consistency in place learning based on com- 
pound discriminations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1915-1916.—A bstract. 


5705. Leukel, Francis Parker. The effect of 
electroconvulsive shock and pentothal anesthesia 
on maze learning and retention. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1658.—A bstract. 


5706. Livson, Norman H., & Krech, David. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Dynamic systems, rote 
learning, and retroactive inhibition. J. Pers., 1955, 
24, 2-19.—It was assumed (1) that rote learning 
(RL) and retroactive inhibition (RI) were in part 
a function of cortical conductivity and (2) that kines- 
thetic aftereffects (KA) provided a measure of the 
conductivity. It was then tentatively hypothecated 
that RL and KA were integrated. It was found that 
RL and magnitude of KA were positively correlated 
(.32) and that RI and KA were positively correlated 
when retention was measured either by recall (.35) 
or recognition (.32). The data support the hy- 
pothesis. 9 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


5707. Mackintosh, Irene. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) The resistance to extinction of responses 
acquired under irregular conditions of learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 363-370.—The 
relation of irregular schedules of reinforcement, vary- 
ing numbers of manipulanda, and differing drive- 
reduction conditions to the resistance of acquired re- 
sponses to extinction was investigated. Irregularity 
in reinforcement conditions and in manipulanda con- 
ditions resulted in greater resistance to extinction; 
irregularity in drive reduction conditions had no 
effect on extinction—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5708. Mishkin, Mortimer, & Pribram, Karl H. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Analysis of the 
effects of frontal lesions in monkeys: I. Variations 
of delayed alternations. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 492-495.—Monkeys with lesions of the 
frontal granular cortex showed severe impairment 
of learning ability on problems requiring right-left 
alternation, up-down alternation or "go, по- 0” те- 
spond or not respond type of response to a single 
stimulus object. Correct responses in the latter prob- 
lem rose to above-chance levels, but only after a longer 
series of trials than were necessary for control ani- 
mals. The experimenters suggest that some factor in 
addition to delay is needed to explain the impairment 
on delayed-response tasks shown by animals with 
frontal lesions.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5709. Noll, John Owen. An investigation of the 
relation of anxiety to learning and retention. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1916-1917.—Abstract. 
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5710. Palermo, David Stuart. Proactive inter- 
ference and facilitation as a function of amount 
of training and motivational level. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1658-1659.—Abstract. 

5711. Pastore, N. (Queens Coll., Flushing, N. 
Y.) Discrimination and delayed response learn- 
ing in the canary. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 307-315. 
—Four experiments dealing with the canary’s ca- 
pacity to learn the oddity problem, the isolated stimu- 
lus problem, and delayed response problems are re- 
ported. Results of the first pair are interpreted as 
supporting a perceptual point of view. The results 
of the third confirm this interpretation and supply 
evidence that the canary is able to “search” for the 
rewarding odd stimulus. The fourth experiment 
gives information on the complexity of a delayed re- 
sponse which the canary can learn and on the length 
of retention.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5712. Polan, Allen. The influence of rigidity 
on transfer in verbal learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1904.—Abstract. 

5713. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Association theory and perceptual learning. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1955, 62, 438-446.—"We have examined 
two contrasting approaches to the problem of per- 
ceptual learning—traditional associationism and the 
specificity hypothesis of Gibson and Gibson, which 
ascribes all perceptual learning to the increasing 
effectiveness of stimulus variables. The case for the 
associationistic position has been reaffirmed, and the 
adequacy of the specificity formulation has been ques- 
tioned."—E. G. Aiken. 

5714. Razran, G. (Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y.) 
Partial reinforcement of salivary CR’s in adult hu- 
man subjects: preliminary study. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 409-416.—Salivary CR's were established in 
16 Ss to a flashing triangle of lights. Number of 
reinforcements, spacing of trials, knowledge of re- 
sults, and amount of practice were varied. Partial 
reinforcement led to greater resistance to extinction. 
Other differences were observed for each of the varia- 
bles. Three independent variables are held to con- 
tribute to the greater efficacy of partial reinforce- 
ment: less over-reinforcement, less massed reinforce- 
ment, and pure partial reinforcement. Two new 
theoretical formulations are offered—C, Н. Ammons. 

5715. Restle, Frank, & Beecroft, Robert S. 
Anxiety, Stimulus generalization, and differential 
conditioning: a comparison of two theories. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1955, 62, 433-437.—An analysis is made 
of some recent experimental material relating differ- 
ential conditioning to anxiety within the frameworks 
of Hull-Spence and Bush-Mosteller models. By 
means of indices of relative differentiation, anxious 
and non-anxious subjects are shown to be equivalent 
from the standpoint of either theory. With the sup- 
port of some additional assumptions, both theories 
can predict this outcome.—E. G. Aiken. 

5716. Riopelle, A. J. (Emory U., Ga.) Rewards, 
preferences and learning sets. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 
1, 167-173.—This report combines and reanalyzes 
data obtained in two previously-reported experiments, 
designed to evaluate the effects of different ways of 
denoting the correct stimulus object on Trial 1 in a 
series of 250 object-quality discrimination problems. 
24 naive rhesus monkeys Participated. Results in- 
dicated (a) that initial choice was the most important 
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determiner of response on Trials 2 through 6, and 
(b) that food reward acquired distracting properties 
and interfered with correct performance. To account 
for this latter effect it was suggested that reward- 
securing responses compete with observation re- 
sponses directed toward the test stimuli.—C. Н. 
Ammons, 


5717. Saltzman, I. J., Kanfer, F. H., & Green- 
spoon, J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) Delay of 
reward and human motor learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 139-142.— The effect of delaying reward on 
the speed of human motor learning was investigated. 
The learning task was drawing 5 consecutive 3-in, 
lines while blindfolded. Ss were 3 groups of 30 stu- 
dents. Information about the accuracy of perform- 
ance was provided immediately after each line was 
drawn for the Ss in Group I. The information was 
delayed for 10 sec. for Group II and 20 sec. for Group 
ПІ. No significant differences between the group 
medians were found. The possible roles of secondary 
reward and work decrement were pointed out.—C. 
Н. Ammons. 


5718. Scharlock, Donald P. (Roosevelt U., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) The role of extramaze cues infplace 
and response learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
249-254.—Using various combinations of visual and 
kinesthetic extramaze cues found (1) that response 
learning is superior to place learning, (2) the Tol- 
man, Ritchie,-and Kalish attempt to separate place 
and response learning tends to obscure the rate of 
acquisition of kinesthetic habits, and (3) place and 
response performance are both based upon learned 
discriminations; the cues supporting the former are 
primarily visual, for the latter primarily propriocep- 
tive. These findings are related to those reported by 
other workers in this area.—J. Arbit. 


5719. Sidman, Murray. Some properties of the 
warning stimulus in avoidance behavior. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 444—450.—Using a pro- 
cedure involving no exteroceptive warning, avoidance 
behavior (escaping electric shock by lever-pressing) 
was conditioned in rats and cats. After establish- 
ment of rate and temporal distributions under these 
conditions, an exteroceptive warning signal was in- 
troduced. The warning signal increased the prob- 
ability of shock avoidance response, and in the case 
of the rats, facilitated development of a temporal dis- 
crimination, “This discrimination eventually acquires 
a degree of control over behavior which, under some 
conditions, may actually surpass that exercised by the 
stimulus."—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

5720. Stanley, W. C., & Clayton, Frances L. 
(Brown U., Providence, R. I.) An experimenta 
test of Weinstock's hypothesis concerning the ef- 
fect of partial reinforcement on extinction. Psy- 
chol. Rep. 1955, 1, 421—424.— The inference, from 
Weinstock’s hypothesis, of greater resistance to €x- 
tinction after training with partial reinforcement was 
not confirmed, but performance during extinction was 
influenced by extinction conditions. Somewhat better 
performance was associated with immediate remova 
from the goal box. But, if prior training was Wit 
delayed removal, continuation of this condition during 
extinction led to reliably better performance.—C- 
Ammons. 

5721. Stone, C. P., & Obias, M. D. (Stanford 
U., California.) Effects of hypophysectomy on be 
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havior in rats: II. Maze and discrimination learn- 
ing. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 404-411.— 
Male rats hypophysectomized at ages of 15, 30 and 
35 days were significantly inferior in their perform- 
ance on thé latter two-thirds of their trial series on 
a 13-unit water maze. There were no differences 
between the various hypophysectomized groups. “The 
principal unresolved question is whether hypophy- 
sectomy causes a real deficit in ability or merely im- 
pairs maze performance through some as yet un- 
discovered kind of motivational disturbance."—L. I. 
O' Kelly. 

5722. Struchkov, M. I.  Uslovnoreflektornoe 
perekliuchenie raznorodnykh uslovnykh refleksov. 
(Conditioned-reflex switching of different conditioned 
reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 
545-554.— Three clearly expressed phases are noted 


` in the development of “simultaneous conditioned- 


reflex switching" of two different conditioned re- 
flexes. It is concluded that "under conditions of 
switching inhibition is localized in the elements of 
the structure of the conditioned connection, and not 
in the center of the conditioned reflex or in the cor- 
tical representative of the unconditioned reflex."— 
I. D, London. 

5723. Thompson, R., & Bryant, J. H. (Louisiana 
State U., Baton Rouge.) Memory as affected by ac- 
tivity of the relevant receptor. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 
1, 393-400.—20 rats were given 20 massed trials on 
a horizontal-vertical discrimination problem after 
which half were placed in a dark room for a period 
of 48 hr., while the others were placed in a lighted 
room. Following the rest period, all Ss were given 
further training. Post-rest learning scores for Ss 
which were given interpolated dark experience were 
superior to those for Ss given interpolated light ex- 
perience. Results were not due to differential general 
activity during the rest period.—C. Н. Ammons. 
‚5724. Thompson, Robert, & Dean, Waid. (Lou- 
isiana State U., Baton Rouge.) A further study of 
the retroactive effect of ECS. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1955, 48, 488-491.—After training on a 
vertical-horizontal visual discrimination problem, 
groups of male albino rats were given ECS at 10 sec., 
2 min., 1 hr., or 4 hr. after reaching learning cri- 
terion. After a two-day interval all groups relearned 
the discrimination. Results indicated significant 
Memory deficit in all groups but the 4-hr.; the latter 
did not differ from normal controls. Implications for 
physiological basis of memory are discussed.—L. I. 

"Kelly. 

5725. Troshikhin, V. A., & Makarenkov, A. N. 
Metodika issledovaniia uslovnoreflektornoi deia- 
tel’nosti shcheniat v rannem ontogeneze. (Method 
9f investigation of conditioned-reflex activity of pup- 
Pies in early ontogenesis.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1954, 4(5), 724-727.—Method and apparatus 
are described for the objective study of the formation 
and development of conditioned reflex activity in 
Puppies whether taken singly for experimental pur- 
Poses or in a litter.—I. D. London. 

5726. Waddell, Dickens; Gans, Susan; Kemp- 
пег, Phyllis, & Williams, Ann. (Vassar Coll., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) A comparison of place and 
Tesponse learning in very young rats. J. comp. 
Physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 375-3/7.—Rats 24 days 
9f age at the start of training were run on an elevated 
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double-T maze under either place or response condi- 
tions to a criterion of mastery. The place learners 
showed significantly fewer trials to achieve the cri- 
terion. It is concluded that very young rats find it 
easier to utilize extramaze cues than to develop turn- 
ing tendencies which would require them to ignore 
such cues.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5727. Webb, W. B. (U. S. Nav. Sch. Aviation 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Drive stimuli as cues. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1955, 1, 287-298. — The author reviewed 
the experimental data on drives (hunger-thirst ma- 
nipulations in the rat) as cues for learned responses. 
He concludes that learning does occur, with some 
difficulty, but the extent to which drive stimuli serve 
as cues varies. At best the role is limited.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5728. Wyckoff, L. Benjamin, &  Sidowski, 
Joseph B. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Probability 
discrimination in a motor task. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 225-231.— Studied the effect of intermittent 
reinforcement on human performance. Unlike previ- 
ous studies in this area did not find that response 
percentages approached the stimulus percentages. 
“Our interpretation includes the notion that the de- 
creased tendency to interpret the task as a guessing 
or problem-solving task eliminates certain factors 
which otherwise interfere with the approach to an 
optimal solution. These factors are related to past 
experience with guessing and problem solving."— 
J. Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 5437, 5497, 5520, 5530, 
5561, 6083) 
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5729. Callantine, Mary F., & Warren, J. M. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) Learning sets in human 
concept formation. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 363-367. 
— The purpose of this study was comparison of con- 
cept formation under single and multiple-problem 
conditions. The data showed that where there was 
one pattern per concept, repeated 20 times, Ss made 
fewer errors and where there were 20 different pat- 
terns per concept, repeated once, performance was 
poorest. The latter group, however, showed greatest 
transfer proficiency.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5730. Carey, Gloria Louise. Reduction of sex 
differences in problem solving by improvement of 
attitude through group discussion. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1912.—Abstract. 

5731. Cole, David. (Occidental Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) “Rational argument” and “prestige-sug- 
gestion” as factors influencing judgment. Soci- 
ometry, 1954, 17, 350-354. 

5732. Dietze, Doris. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The facilitating effect of words on discrimination 
and generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 255- 
260.—One group of preschool children learned simi- 
lar sounding names in a concept formation task while 
a second group learned different sounding names. 
Utilizing four measures of learning found that the 
different-names group learned faster than the similar- 
names group.—J. Arbit. ; 

5733. Grace, H. A., & v uen Eugenie M 
Grinnell Coll., Iowa.) _Problem-solving simplicity 
Ee ‘rigidity.’ D Rep., 1955, 1, 369-370.— 
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Unless stimulus characteristics are controlled in 
rigidity experiments, responses interpreted by E as 
“rigid” may in fact be the simplest and most adap- 
tive. Analysis of a study by Goodstein showed that 
his anagram word lists varied with respect to fre- 
quency of use of the words and complexity of ana- 
gram solution—C. H. Ammons. 


5734. Heglin, Howard James. Problem solving 
set in different age groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1648.—Abstract. 


5735. Henle, Mary. Some effects of motiva- 
tional processes on cognition. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 
62, 423-432.—"'The attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the ways in which motivational processes alter 
cognitive ones in accordance with the nature of the 
material on which they act. It was suggested that 
needs and attitudes may act by pointing or sen- 
sitizing, organizing and reorganizing, selecting, sup- 
plying context, arousing relevant memory traces, 
arousing expectations, discouraging the desire to un- 
derstand, obscuring differences, disturbing the recog- 
nition process, altering the physiognomic properties 
of experience, and animating or enlivening aspects 
of experience. In addition, strength of motivation 
may influence performance on perceptual or other 
cognitive tasks without producing actual cognitive 
change." 55 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


5736. Johansson, Rune E. А. (U. Lund, Sweden.) 
Level preference as a variable in concept forma- 
tion. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 60-72. 
—14 men and 28 women were given a verbal card 
sorting test to determine their predominant level of 
concept formation. In addition, they took parts of 
the WB, Rorschach, Rosenzweig, Liischer Test, Cat- 
tell’s Personality Factor Questionnaire in Swedish 
translation, and parts of his Perseveration and Flu- 
ency Tests, The traits most closely related to prefer- 
ence for high concept levels were: introversion, pro- 
ductivity, resoluteness, independence, radical attitude, 
and inferiority feelings —D. Lebo. 


5737. Küppers, Waltraut.  (Wiederholdstr. 22, 
Kassel-Wilhelmshoehe, W. Germany.) Geistige 
Taetigkeit und galvanisches Phaenomen. (Higher 
mental processes and galvanic skin response.) Z. 
exp. angewand. Psychol, 1954, 2, 291-320.—The 
paper presents an attempt to analyze records of the 
galvanic skin response obtained from Ss engaged in 
various intellectual activities such as calculating, de- 
fining words, searching for hidden figures, etc. Three 
basic types of GSR curves were found to prevail: a 
stepwise ascending curve, a horizontal wavy curve, 
and a descending curve. The first curve seemed to 
be correlated with concentrated intellectual activity, 
the second curve appeared when 5 showed heightened 
emotional involvement while attempting to solve a 
problem, the third curve was characteristic of com- 
plete relaxation or lack of concentration, 33 refer- 
ences. English and French summaries.—J. Н. Bruell. 


5738. McGrath, Joseph Edward. A study of 
phenomenal resolution of experimentally induced 
strain in cognitive structures. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1666.—Abstract. 


5739. Maslow, Albert R. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) The effect of prefrontal lo- 
botomy upon abstract behavior. /. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 407-409—“The present study was under- 
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taken to test the hypothesis that prefrontal lobotomy 
causes an impairment in the ability to form concepts, 
and that the degree of impairment is proportionate 
to the level of abstractness of the concept. The sub- 
jects consisted of 40 chronic schizophrenics, of whom 
16 received the Standard Freeman-Watts Prefrontal 
Lobotomy. The remaining 24 were used as controls, 
All subjects were given a modified version of the 
Holsopple Concept Formation Test before and three 
months after the operation period. Statistical analy- 
ses were made to determine whether there were sig- 
nificant differential changes in the performance of the 
operated group. No significant differences between 
the groups were found.”—L, B. Heathers. 


5740. Mayzner, Mark S., Jr., & Tresselt, M. E. 
e York U.) Concept span as a composite 
unction of personal values, anxiety, and rigidity. 
J. Pers., 1955, 24, 20-33.— The data were obtained 
by use of the A-V-L Study of Values, Taylor's Scale 
of Manifest Anxiety, Wesley's Rigidity Scale, and 
concept check lists with 124 Ss. The results indi- 
cated that personality and motivational variables such 
as personal values, anxiety, and rigidity were influ- 
enced by such cognitive processes as concept span. 
12 references.—M. О. Wilson. 


5741. Rhine, Ramon J. The effect on problem 
solving of success or failure as a function of cue 
specificity. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1918-1919. 
—Abstract. 

5742. Richardson, Jack. Retention of concepts 
as a function of the degree of original and inter- 
polated learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1919. 
—Abstract. 


5743. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Prob- 
lem-solving as dependent on availability of func- 
tions. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 191-198.— "Eighty- 
five college students were set a modified version of 
Maier's candle problem. For 57 of these subjects the 
problem was preceded by an availability test. In this 
test nothing was mentioned of the problem itself, but 
the objects later to be used in it were presented one 
by one and the subject instructed to list all the possi- 
ble ‘functions’ which the objects might serve. By 
this technique, a group of 13 subjects was obtained 
who, in advance of the problem situation, had given 
evidence that the necessary ‘functions’ were available. 
All 13 subjects later solved the problem. Of the sub- 
jects who did not indicate that the necessary ‘func- 
tions’ were available only 58% solved the problem. 
“... these results are interpreted to mean that а 
subject will solve any problem if he has available the 
necessary ‘functions’ and that it is not the difficulty 
of combining these ‘functions’ which renders a prob- 
lem insolvable for a particular subject."—L. E. Thune. 


5744. Semne, Lelia R. M., & Warren, J. М. (U. 
Oregon, Eugene.) Proactive facilitation of per- 


formance on the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test 


Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 433-436.—Five groups of | 

Ss were given the WCST after several kinds of prior 
training with its Oregon modification. 4 expert 
mental groups worked to the same criterion, but ш 
differed in the number of shifts between conceptual 
categories experienced: 0, 1, 2, or 5. The contro 
group received no pretraining. The control and ft 
shift groups made significantly more, and the send 
group significantly fewer errors on the transfer tas 
than the 1- and 2-shift groups. The results are in- 
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terpreted as indicating that the groups which were 
required to shift concepts frequently on the training 
task developed a set to shift, which facilitated per- 
formance.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5745. Süllwold, Fritz. (U. Göttingen, Germany.) 
Experimentelle Untersuchungen über die Rolle 
des Einfalles im Denkprozess. (An experimental 
investigation concerning the part played by sudden 
insight in thinking.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1954, 2, 175-207.— The thought process leading to 
problem solutions was divided into two major phases: 
a phase characterized by sudden insight, and a phase 
where progress is slow and S does not experience in- 
sight. Ss were presented with many problems, and 
their performance on each test was related to their 
performance on each other test. Consistent individual 
differences were established with some Ss performing 
consistently better during the insight phase, other Ss 
getting consistently higher scores during the phase 
without insight. 20 references. English and French 
summaries.—J/. H. Bruell. 

5746. Swartz, P. (Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y.) 
Stimulus evolution in problem solving behavior: 
an interbehavioral analysis. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 
425-432.—Two patterns of problem solving behavior 
were observed as characteristic of Ss. A significantly 
greater number of Ss sorting first sorted perfectly. 
It was concluded: (1) When objects sharing a promi- 
nent common property are responded to differentially, 
localized stimulus functions are not easily evolved. 
(2) The functional equivalence resulting from inter- 
acting nondifferentially with objects having a com- 
mon property tends to promote a localized stimulus 
function. (3) Implicit stimulus evolution is more 
prominently involved in the development of insight- 
ful behavior.—C. H. Ammons. 

5747. Walk, R. D., & Wellin, F. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) A response board for group ex- 
periments in problem solving and concept forma- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 335-338.—An apparatus 
is described for group experiments in problem solv- 
ing or concept formation of the type where S arrives 
àt a correct solution after a series of correct and in- 
correct choices. The apparatus preserves the individ- 
ual pattern of responses made by each S. It is in- 
expensive, easy to construct, and the response sheets 
used for experimentation can be reproduced on ordi- 
nary mimeograph paper.—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 5439, 5440, 5800, 5801, 
5806, 6237) 
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5748. Heim, A. W. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Adaptation to level of difficulty in intelligence 
testing. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 211-224.—“The 
hypothesis was advanced that test subjects tend, un- 
Wittingly, to adapt to the level of difficulty of their 
test items.” Groups of college graduate and under- 
graduate students and of U. S. Air Force basic 
trainees were administered special tests in which 
identical problems were presented in contexts of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty. “Evidence of immediate 
adaptation to level of difficulty was found [within 
the college student group] when a comparison was 
Made of the scores gained on difficult questions in an 
asy context and a difficult context, respectively.” 
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“Moreover, identical difficult problems were solved 
more often (by equated subjects) when they appeared 
in their harder context.”—L. E. Thune. 


(See also abstract 5817) 


PERSONALITY 


5749, Beirnaert, Louis. Le “moi” dans la tradi- 
tion spirituelle et dans la psychanalyse freud- 
ienne. (The “ego” in the spiritual tradition and in 
Freudian psychoanalysis.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 245-250.—Reflection on Freud’s words con- 
cerning the ego as well as changes occurring in 
psychoanalysis make it important to distinguish the 
“Т” from the "me" aspect of the ego, Ordinarily the 
"me" aspect is inseparable from the active realiza- 
tion of the "I" aspect, but when fixated in a particu- 
lar form, it.represents a "resistance" to active im- 
mediate "I" experience. During the course of psy- 
choanalysis, the alienated “me” is liberated by the 
analyst’s authentic address. French spiritual writers 
like Pascal and Fenelon show recognition of this 
alienation of the “me” which it is possible to dissolve 
through the encounter of the "I" with the Divine.— 
E. W. Eng. 

5750. Bodenheimer, Ronald. Über das psy- 
chische Agens. (The psychic agent.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 390-398.—It is extremely difficult 
to separate the contributions of constitution and en- 
vironmental agents to the formation of personality. 
However, it is possible to study the individual psy- 
chic "susceptibility" or "agent" of a person through 
which his surroundings play a part in the formation 
of his personality. In this interplay a particular 
person's susceptibilities are disclosed by external in- 
fluences, while on the other hand certain kinds of 
influences are especially suited for bringing out par- 
ticular personality features. It is likely that the real 
factors underlying a faulty attitude can never be de- 
termined with certainty —E. W. Eng. 


5751. Bower, Eli M., & Tashnovian, Peter J. 
Q methodology: an application in investigating 
changes in self and ideal self in a mental health 
workshop. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 200-205.— 
A. 76-item Q sort was made, with respect to self and 
ideal self, by 75 persons starting in a mental health 
workshop, by 28 starting in a guidance workshop, 
and by 34 in a class in research methods. Some two 
weeks later the sorts were repeated. Relationships 
were computed among all plausible sorts. The mental 
health workshop group showed the greatest change 
in self: “self did not appear to have changed more 
than ideal self"; and "self and ideal self (for the two 
workshop groups) became more congruent." The 
movement in the self sorts was interpreted as being 
"in general toward increased ‘perceptual-centered- 
ness.’ "—T. E. Newland. 

5752. Brodsky, Carroll M. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.) A study of norms for body 
form-behavior relationships. Anthrop. Quart., 1954, 
27, 91-101—This study posed 2 questions concerning 
body form-behavior relationships: (1) “Do socio- 
cultural norms or expectations exist for the behavior 
of individuals possessing certain body forms?" _ (2) 
“If such norms do exist, in what do they exist? 
Silhouettes of human figures constructed on the basis 
of Sheldon’s typology were presented to 125 college 
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students together with 50 personality traits. . The 
students matched particular traits with particular 
body-forms. The complex of traits emerging were as 
follows: (1) to the mesomorph were ascribed the 
most desirable traits; (2) to the ectomorph traits 
indicative of personality maladjustment; and (3) to 
the endomorph traits indicative of weak character.— 
К. M. Frumkin. 

5753. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Die dynamische 
Begriindung der weiblichen Existenz. (Funda- 
mental dynamics of female existence.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1955, 3, 170-185.—Detached observa- 
tion of persons enables scientifically valuable con- 
structions of personality theory. Empathic observa- 
tion of others however enables a grasp of charac- 
teristic styles of human movement. Observations of 
males and females from infancy show that males tend 
more to develop self-assertive thrusting movements, 
while females display more of an adaptive type of 
movement, sensitive to surrounding conditions. Thus 
male and female bodies offer possibilities for the ex- 
pression of contrasting kinds of personality tendencies 
in the lives of human males and females, whatever the 
fate of these possibilities in the historic experience of 
the emerging person.—E. W. Eng. 

5754. Caruso, Igor A. Ausblick auf eine Tie- 
fenpsychologie der Person. (Outlook for a depth 
psychology of the person.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 269-271.—The Brussels symposium on "the 
person" evidenced remarkable unity among its di- 
verse participants. Three main types of emphases 
appear in the presented papers: the dialogical, the 
structural-genetic, and the symbolic orientation of the 
Vienna Circle. Prospectively, this symposium sug- 
gests an "open" viewpoint beyond classical psycho- 
analytic doctrines and doctrinaire existentialist per- 
sonality psychology.—E. W. Eng. 

5755. Cattell, Raymond В. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The chief invariant psychological and psycho- 
physical functional unities found by P-technique. 
J. clin. Psychol. 1955, 11, 319-343.—With the de- 
velopment of high speed electronic computers factor 
analytic techniques will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in clinical research. Because of the value 
of this approach, the author discusses which of his 
postulated unitary traits appear supported by research 
findings. He presents a table giving "Universal 
Index" symbols for seven "general psycho-somatic 
factors" and for seven "motivational, ergic, and 
sentiment factors.”  67-item bibliography.—L. В. 
Heathers. 

5756. Dowling, Betty. (162 Oak St., Floral Park, 
N.Y.) Some personality factors involved in toler- 
ance and intolerance. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 
325-327 Based on attitude measures of tolerance 
and clinical interviews it is found in a sample of high 
school students that "very tolerant and very in- 
tolerant persons tended to be nervous or neurotic, to 
display conflicts of some sort, and that those whose 
scores clustered around the mean tended to be normal 
individuals in general.” Data from the school psy- 
chiatrist showed that 30% of each of the very toler- 
ant and very intolerant groups but only 5% of the 
middle group had been previously referred for coun- 
seling.—J. C. Franklin. 


5757. Fisher, Seymour (Houston V. A. Hosp., 
Tex.), & Fisher, Rhoda Lee. Application of 
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rigidity principles to the measurement of per- 
sonality disturbance. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 86-93— 
The hypothesis to be tested was that optimum per- 
sonality adjustment is associated with the ability to 
be less rigid in dealing with ego-involving situations 
than with peripheral or non-ego-involving situations, 
The tests used included rigidity tests and the Ss in- 
cluded 51 normals and 32 alcoholics. The results 
were summarized thus: “When the Ss were classified 
in terms of ratio of central to peripheral rigidity, nor- 
mals and alcoholics were again significantly different, 
The alcoholic Ss show greater relative rigidity under 
more demanding and stressful ‘free’ test conditions. 
When the normal group was further differentiated 
into those with stable and unstable work records, and 
the alcoholic group was divided into Ss with and 
without a history of delirium tremens, similar trends 
were noted which support the general hypothesis, but 
which are not statistically significant.”—M. О. Wil- 
son. 


5758. Getzels, J. W., & Guba, E. С. (U. Chi- 
cago, Ш.) Role conflict and personality. J. Pers, 
1955, 24, 74-85.—The study made use of Air Force 
personnel and certain personality factors in the Guil- 
ford-Martin GAMIN and STDCR scales and in the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study. The results indicated that 
*. . . the personality which has been termed conflict- 
prone was found to be less masculine, less free from 
feelings of inferiority and nervousness, more socially 
and mentally introverted, more depressed, and more 
cycloid than the conflict-immune personality as these 
factors are measured by the Guilford-Martin ; more in- 
clined to authoritarian aggression and ethnocentrism, 
as measured by the E-F Scales; and tending toward 
extrapunitiveness and ego defensiveness as against 
impunitiveness, intropunitiveness, and need persist- 
ence as measured by the Rosenzweig." 10 references. 
—M. О. Wilson. 


5759. Groen, J. De mens als psycho-somatische 
totaliteit van reactiepatronen. (Man as a psycho- 
somatical totality of reaction patterns.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 187-223.—Personality is de- 
fined as “the more or less harmonically integrate 
whole of reaction patterns, which have developed from 
certain innate reaction mechanisms, in the first place 
by developmental processes which are related to 
growth and maturation." This personality reacts to 
the environment in a way which is considered healthy 
if the individual succeeds in realizing his fundamental 
urges without considerable conflict with his environ- 
ment. In some individuals, however, disturbances 
occur, which may predispose to neurotic or psycho- 
somatic disturbances, and which originate in dis- 
turbances in the early phases of development. It is 
considered to be the task of future research, to 
deepen the scientific and the anthropological view ОП 
man in health and illness, and to correlate and har- 
monize both points of view as much as possible. 
47-item bibliography —R. H. Houwink. . 

5760. Hills, John R. (Educ. Test. Serv, Prince- 
ton, N. J.) The measurement of levels of азр 
tion. J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 41, 221-229— 2 
inventory involving four areas of goal-striving, €C р 
nomic, social, academic, and professional, was 1 
vised and administered along with a typical 04° 
discrepancy measure of level of aspiration to a ee, 
of college students.” Results show that “level 
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aspiration is not the same in all areas of goal-striv- 
ing, and that the goal-discrepancy measure . . . does 
not measure the same variable or variables that are 
measured by the inventory.” The “inventory tech- 
nique promises to provide a reliable and valid means 
of measuring the levels of aspiration which are im- 
portant in the process of counseling and guidance.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

5761. Jourard, Sidney M., & Remy, Richard M. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Perceived parental attitudes, the 
self, and security. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
364-366.—Using the Maslow Test of Psychological 
Security-Insecurity the authors conclude that “self- 
appraisals covary with a person's perception or be- 
lief concerning his parents' appraisals of him ; whether 
the self-appraisals vary with the real parental ap- 
praisals of the individual is still an open question, 
but one which could be investigated empirically . . . 
(and) negative self-appraisal, and perceived negative 
parental appraisals of the body and self, are cor- 
relates of psychological insecurity."—4. J. Bachrach. 


5762. Kapp, Franz. Zum Begriff und zur ety- 
mologischen Ableitung des Wortes Person. (The 
concept and etymology of the word “person.”) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 294-300.— The fre- 
quently adduced derivation of the word "person" 
from “persona” and “per-sonare” is incorrect accord- 
ing to modern philology. "Person" has been traced 
back to the Etruscan "phersu," meaning “a demon 
of the underworld." This word then underwent the 
following changes of referent: a dead human in the 
underworld, the figure of a “phersu” in a masked 
procession, a human being generally, and finally the 
mask itself. The interpretations of "persona" as 
"mask" through which one can "per-sonare" repre- 
sent secondary accretions of meaning via folk ety- 
mology.—E. W. Eng. 

‚5763. Laszlo, Carl. Kurze Schicksalsanalyse 
eines Freundeskreises. (Brief "destiny analysis" 
of a group of friends.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 242-250.—0On the basis of 
Szondi's “analysis of destiny” the author shows that 
34 members of a group belonged to the paroxysmal 
urge circle. On the other hand, the same studies lead 
the author to doubt Szondi’s assumption of the de- 
Cisive part played by the genotropic factor in the 
selection of the object. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5764. Lepine, Louis T. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.), & Chodorkoff, Bernard. Goal 
setting behavior, expressed feelings of adequacy, 
and the correspondence between the perceived and 
ideal self. J. clin, Psychol. 1955, 11, 395-397 — 
0 hospitalized veterans, half of whom were NP 
cases, Q-sorted 125 items to measure the perceived 
self, They were then given a code-deciphering level 
of aspiration task on which the same performance 
Scores were reported to all. The next day they re- 
Sorted the items to describe the ideal self. To meas- 
ure feelings of adequacy items were selected from the 
25 statements with the aid of 5 judges. The adequacy 
Score correlated .70 with the correlations found be- 
tween the perceived and the ideal self sorts. No cor- 
relation was found between the level of aspiration D 
Scores and either adequacy or the perceived уз. ideal 
Self correlations. The correspondence between per- 
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ceived and ideal self was not significantly related to 
this difference score—L. B. Heathers. 

5765. Levitt, E. E., & Zelen, S. (State U. Iowa, 
Towa City.) An investigation of the water-jar 
extinction problem as a measure of rigidity. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1955, 1, 331-334.—93 Ss participated in 
two experiments designed to determine the relation- 
ship between performance of critical- and extinction- 
type water-jar problems involving Einstellung. Sta- 
tistically significant positive relationships were found 
between scores on the two kinds of problems, but not 
between scores on extinction problems and measured 
ethnocentrism. It was concluded that (1) there is 
no relationship between the alleged rigidity scores 
based on behavior with water-jar problems and ethno- 
centrism, and (2) contrary to positions taken by 
Taylor and McNemar and by Luchins, critical- and 
extinction-type water-jar problems do measure the 
same thing to a certain extent—C. H. Ammons. 

5766. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1956, 7, 39-62.—A review of literature to April 1955 
in the broad area of personality with major selec- 
tions: methodological and theoretical considerations, 
traits, schemas and values, and motives. 154-item 
bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

5767. Mundy-Castle, A. C. Тһе electroen- 
cephalogram in relation to temperament. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 397-411.—A. significant correla- 
tion exists between secondary function, a. tempera- 
ment variable, and frequency of Alpha rhythm in the 
EEG. Alpha rhythm may act as a scanning genera- 
tor and there may be a central timing device assisting 
in the coordination of efferent and afferent signals. 
Secondary Function is related to an overall central 
nervous excitability characteristic, 56 references— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5768. Nuttin, Joseph. Uber den dynamischen 
Aspekt der Persónlichkeit. (Concerning the dy- 
namic aspect of personality.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 3, 160-170.—Neither the derivation of 
human motives from biological and infantile needs, 
nor the separation of adult personality needs from 
the earlier needs does justice to personality dynamics. 
Basically, personality is a structured "project" of 
"[.world" unity. The “basic needs" are chiefly gen- 
eral modalities or types of relationships that assume 
changing forms under the contingencies of actualiza- 
tion. From a behavioral standpoint a "need" is “а 
model of I-world relatedness in a state of tension," 
ie. an incompleted, available possibility of relatedness. 
Thus it is misleading to view need-satisfaction as 
“solipsistic” energy discharge —E. W. Eng. 

5769. Ottenheimer, Lilly. On the nature and 
early development of the ego ideal. Amer. rf 
Psychother., 1955, 9, 612-623.—In discussing the 
origin of the ego ideal, its early manifestations, its 
relationship to the superego, and its function in the 
organization of the mind, it is proposed that the ego 
ideal and the superego are two separate agencies of 
the mind and that both of them furnish motion to be- 
havior but not in the same direction.—L. N. Solomon. 

5770. Page, H., Thurston, J. Nuthmann, C; 
Calden, G., & Lorenz, T. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
An empirical study of the relationship of four 
classes of body habitus to responses on the MMPI. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 159-165.—ММРІ response 
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differences for four groups of adult males selected 
on the basis of Sheldon’s somatotype ratings were in- 
vestigated. Mesomorphic-ectomorphic (Ns = 25, 19) 
and cerebropenic-visceropenic (Ns=35, 19) com- 
parisons yielded items which were insufficient in num- 
ber to rule out the possibility that differentiation 
rested on chance. Items rationally selected by judges 
to differentiate between Ss in the groupings did not 
possess a statistically significant overlap with the 
empirically derived items. It was noted that the cere- 
bropenic group had a significantly higher mean score 
on the Social Introversion scale, a finding opposite 
from that predicated by somatotype theory—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5771. Phillips, Margaret Mary. An experimen- 
tal study of the relationship between muscle 
stance, and mood and temperament. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1918.—Abstract. 


5772. Revers, Wilhelm Josef. Der Begriff “Per- 
son" in der Psychologie. (The concept of "person" 
in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 
134-141.— Discussion of the various ways in which 
“person” has been understood. In summary, “per- 
son" may be defined as "the human individual as a 
unity of spiritual soul and body in his immediate and 


irreplacable uniqueness, one whose autonomy is based ' 


on an inner life, yet who must realize himself in the 
world, but who does so only through transcending 
himself in love, then in knowledge and conduct."— 
E. W. Eng. 

5773. Rudert, Johannes. Genetische Schichtung 
der Person. (Genetic levels of the person.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 150-160.—There is a 
remarkable variety of relationships within the struc- 
ture of levels representative of the genesis of a per- 
son. Some basic ones are: founding of later by 
earlier levels, reshaping of earlier by later levels, 
reimplication of later and higher level problems in 
earlier and lower levels (dreaming), and resonance 
among the levels. "Levels" of genetic sequence are 
to be distinguished from non-temporally ordered 
"levels" of depth of feeling, conviction, etc. "Lower" 
and "higher" levels are mutually implicated in the 
total personality, representing different but inter- 
dependent modes of relatedness to the world within 
which the person is "sustained."—E. W. Eng. 


5774. Siegel, Saul Marvin. Some personality 
correlates of authoritarianism. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1905-1906.—Abstract. 


5775. Sisson, Boyd D. (VA Hosp., Omaha, 
Neb.), & Ellingson, Robert J. On the relationship 
between “normal” EEG patterns and personality 
variables. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1955, 121, 353-358.— 
Previous work attempting to show “a relationship be- 
tween any feature of the normal adult EEG recorded 
under standard conditions and any personality trait 
or variable” is criticized and an alternative explana- 
tion is offered if and when such relationships are un- 
covered.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5776. Smith, M. Brewster; Bruner, Jerome S., & 
White, Robert W. Opinions and personality. 
* New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. vii, 294 p. 
$6.00.—The purpose of the book is to gain new in- 
sights into the relations of opinions to personality. 
The data are obtained from extensive psychological 
studies of ten normal, stable men made at the Har- 
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vard Clinic, including particularly their opinions of 
Russia and Communism. The case material of three 
of them is given and discussed at considerable length 
because they represent the range of total findings. 
Implications of outcomes of research for the study 
of personality and opinion are discussed. One con- 
clusion drawn is that rich insight into the function- 
ing of personality is gained by considering not only 
the deep dynamics but also the level that is closely in 
contact with events in the world—M. О. Wilson. 


5777. Starkweather, John Amsden. Judgments 
of content-free speech as related to some aspects 
of personality. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1907. 
—Abstract. 

5778. Stewart, Robert Leroy. The self and 
other objects: their measurement and interrela- 
tionships. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1668-1669. 
—Abstract. 


5779. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Responsiveness of the level of aspiration to suc- 
cess and failure as a function of task variability. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 34-44.—In а low varia- 
bility task situation responsiveness to success ге- 
flected positive performance change and responsive- 
ness to failure negative performance change. In a 
high variability situation responsiveness was rela- 
tively independent of performance change. Respon- 
siveness to success and responsiveness to failure ap- 
peared to reveal the operation of a general personality 
factor in the high variability situation—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 


5780. Sweetland, Anders, O 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) A study of ideal 
psychological adjustment. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 
11, 391-394.—A random sample of 100 items from а 
pool of 1000 statements culled from the literature re 
adjustment were Q-sorted by 40 college students. 
Half the S’s had scored as average (percentiles be- 
tween 35 and 70) and half as "superior" (75th per- 
centile and above) in adjustment on the Minnesota 
Personality Scale; the Economic Conservatism Scale 
was omitted. The correlation matrix derived from 
the Q-sorts was factor analyzed by Thurstone's cen- 
troid method. Two factors were identified and dis- 
cussed.—L. B. Heathers. 

5781. Thomae, Hans. (U. Erlangen, Germany.) 
Persönlichkeit; eine dynamische Interpretation. 
(Personality; a dynamic interpretation.) (2nd aM 
ed.) Bonn: Н. Bouvier, 1955. xii, 217 p. D 
14.00.—In this second, revised edition (see 26: 5407), 
the author replies to criticisms, adds further supple- 
mentary comments, and continues to expotn! his 
views dealing with the dynamic aspects of personality 
process and structure. 55 new references.—H. £F: 
David. 


5782. Thomas, William Ellsworth. Perceptual 
structurization as a function of ego strength: ps 
experimental application of the Rorschach d 
nique. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1654-1655.— 
Abstract. 

5783. Tisserand-Perrier, M., & Blaizot, Аша 
Marie. Le dessin, mode d'investigation de la pe s 
sonnalité chez les jumeaux identiques. (Drawing? 
as а method of investigation into the personality d 
identical twins.) Acta genet. med. gemellolog-, of 
4, 261-274.—Drawings are presented as a means 
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exploring personality of twins. They give an overt 
expression of the difficulty of arriving at a conscious- 
ness of self so frequently found with twins. Other 
aspects revealed include the strength of the tie to the 
other twin, the wish for independence from him and 
the dominance of one subject in the twin pair. An 
opposition is noted between the types of behavior 
directed toward the outer world manifested by two 
members of the same twin-pair—D. A. Santora. 


5784. Vetter, August. Die Person in struktur- 
psychologischer Sicht. (A structural psychological 
view of the “person.”) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 141-149.—In the idea of “person” all the 
structural dualities of the various personality psy- 
D chologies are transcended. Moreover, the dualities 
of soma and psyche, self and other are transcended 
in participation of "the person" in an order beyond 
that of social roles, neurotic identifications or pro- 
jections. "Person" can only be understood from a 
standpoint beyond that of “the individual personality." 
—E. W. Eng. 


5785. Von Holt, Henry William, Jr. A study of 
personality processes operative under neutral, fail- 
ure, and success conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1660.—Abstract. 


5786. Wegeler, Adelbert. Raum, Symbol und 
Persónlichkeit. (Space, symbol and personality.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 185-193.—The 
Spatial metaphors of depth psychology suggest the 
possibility of clarifying some problems of personality 
psychology through a phenomenological analysis of 
Spatial experience. “Space” is always conceived as 
that which one confronts. From the self, "space" 
extends intentionally into the depths. Along the di- 
mension of depth some phenomena exclude others 
from view. Through the symbol one is able to trans- 
cend the “opacity” of this depth of overlapping phe- 
—momena. А contrasting kind of space is the two- 

"dimensional extensional planar space without depth 
in which objects are related indifferently to one an- 
other without reference to self. Both kinds of spatial 
| frames-of-reference are important for the psycho- 

therapist.—E. W. Eng. 


. 5787. Zelen, Seymour Y. Goal-setting rigidity 
in an ambiguous situation. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 395-399.—“The use of an ambiguous frame 
_ Of reference іп a level-of-aspiration situation seemed 
_ 0 provide sufficient uncertainty to maximize personal 
| tendencies to rigidity or flexibility. Of three experi- 
— Mentally provided frames of reference, only the am- 
- biguous frame of reference provided scores which cor- 
Télated significantly with a criterion measure of 
— rigidity, and which had significant relationships with 
measures of ethnocentrism in adults and authori- 
Em in both adults and children."—4. J. Bach- 
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(See also abstracts 5465, 5501, 5740, 5801, 
5994, 6295) 
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‚5788. Bergler, Edmund. The second book and 
the second play. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 293- 
Unconsciously everyone carries within himself 
inner force which prevents and devaluates success. 
_ “Пе transitory hurdle of the second book and second 
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play condenses all the individually variable reproaches 
of conscience.—D. Prager. 


5789. Florance, Edna C. The neurosis of Ras- 
kolnikov: a study in incest and murder. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 344-396.—Analyti- 
cally oriented dynamic interpretation of the behavior 
of Raskolnikov in Dostoyevsky's Crime and Punish- 
ment is given along with many quotations from the 
novel.—L. A. Pennington. 


5790. von Schumann, H.-J. Phánomenologische 
und psychoanalytische Untersuchung der Home- 
rischen Tráume. (Phenomenological and psycho- 
analytic investigation of Homeric dreams.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 205- 
219.—Theoretical explanations of Homeric dreams by 
classical scholars have proved unsatisfactory. Com- 
parison of these with dreams of blind persons shows 
the same elements phenomenologically. Psychological 
study supports the assumption of Homer's early loss 
of eyesight. English and French summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 
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5791. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis ColL, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Bibliography on the personality of 
exceptional children. Education, 1955, 76, 132-135. 
—62-item bibliography. 

5792. Baldwin, Alfred L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Child psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1956, 7, 259-282.— This review of literature for the 
year ending April, 1955, is prefaced by an essay on 
the structure of theory of child psychology. The 
literature selected for review points out questions 
which a theory must answer and reveals gaps in re- 
search. The major subjects include: deprivation of 
maternal care, test behavior, family relations, socio- 
economic status, and longitudinal, developmental and 
experimental studies. 119-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5793. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. L’éton- 
nement chez l'enfant. (Wonderment in children.) 
Enfance, 1954, 7, 35-40.—The method of adult remi- 
niscence was used to investigate wonderment in the 
child. The author failed to recall a “why” period in 
her life. A number of household accidents and major 
social incidents did not arouse her curiosity. On the 
other hand, she retained a host of memories regard- 
ing trivial objects or actions about which she won- 
dered greatly. She infers that the child's imagina- 
tion is aroused by events or things that contradict 
expectations, especially such as are established by 
adult teaching, or by contradictions between adult 
statements, as when praise and disapproval are re- 
ferred to the same object; or again by conflicts be- 
tween observed physical phenomena.—Z. Р. Benoit. 

5794. Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) A systematic approach to an experimental 
analysis of young children. Child Develpm., 1955, 
26, 161-168.— The belief that a "systematic laboratory 
approach can offer significant contributions to a sci- 
entific analysis of child behavior" is investigated 
through the development of a laboratory methodology 
making use of specially-developed equipment involv- 
ing a simple manual operant, trinkets for reinforcers, 
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and а device for recording response frequencies." 
A sample experiment is described.—L. S. Baker. 

5795. Bonsall, Marcella Ryser, & Steffire, Bu- 
ford. (Los Angeles (Calif.) City Schls.) The 
temperament of gifted children. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 6, 162-165.—A study of 1359 white high 
school senior boys in several high schools in a metro- 
politan area, using the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey, “indicates that the previously found 
superiority of the ‘gifted’ as regards temperament 
stems more from the socio-economic level at which 
most gifted children are found than from any other 
difference in ‘gifted’ children as such.” For the 
study, the top 11% on the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test were designated as “gifted,” and parents’ occupa- 
tions were classified according to the Abba Edwards 
Scale.—T. E. Newland. 

5796. Boyd, Nancy A. & Mandler, George. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) | Children's re- 
sponses to human and animal stories and pictures. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955 19, 367-371.—In a study of 
the responses of 96 third-grade children to stimulus 
stories and stimulus pictures with either human or 
animal main characters, the main findings were: 
“1, Stimulus stories with human characters elicit 
more involvement than animal stories. 2. Animal 
pictures tend to elicit more original material than 
human pictures. 3. Changes in the main character 
from stimulus stories to pictures resulted in greater 
involvement than when stories and pictures both had 
human (or animal) characters. 4. Socially disap- 
proved behavior in the stimulus stories elicits the ex- 
pression of punishment. 5. Socially approved be- 
havior in the stimulus stories elicits more projection 
of the self. 6. Socially disapproved behavior by hu- 
man characters apparently arouses more anxiety than 
in behavior by animal characters."—4. J. Bach- 
rach. 

5797. Buch, M. B., & Lele, T. P. (U. Baroda, 
India.) A study of the speed of writing of chil- 
dren (age-group 11-14). J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1955, 13, 87-90.—In India speed of writing 
has not been investigated previously. More than 800 
children of both sexes wrote and rewrote the first 
line of the National Anthem during a 2 minute period. 
Among the conclusions it was noted that boys wrote 
faster than girls, between the years 11-13 the girls’ 
speed increased at about half the rate of the boys’ 
increase; however, between 13 and 14 the rate of in- 
crease was identical.—D. Lebo. 

5798. Callewaert, Н. L'écriture chez l'enfant. 
(Children’s handwriting.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
22, 162-171.—Spontaneous, expressive gestures ac- 
companying speech are compared with writers’ ges- 
tures, created by man, but without psychological 
meaning. Handwriting is an achievement, the result 
of complex auditory, visual, and tactile perceptions. 
The physiology of handwriting solves the problems 
of teaching. Opinions of graphologists are second- 
ary because they do not understand the physiology 
of handwriting. English, German, and Spanish sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5799. Campbell, W. J. (U. Otago, New Zealand.) 
Preferences of children for others of the same or 
opposite sex. Aust. J. Psychol, 1955, 7, 45-51.— 
By the age of ten or eleven children strongly prefer 
members of their own sex in a variety of activities. 
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At the age of fourteen or fifteen girls choose boys to 
lead their teams, serve on their committees, and ac- 
company them to the movies. Boys at the same age 
choose girls for movie dates. Both boys and girls 
assigned more desirable social traits to boys than to 
girls. Because of the small number of children in- 
volved the author interprets his findings as suggestive 
rather than conclusive.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5800. Cohen, John, & Hansel C. E. M. (U. 
Manchester, Eng.) The idea of independence, 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 178-190.—Children, aged 
6 to 15 years, were presented with a variety of situa- 
tions in which they were required to make predictions 
about the outcome of a binary event on the basis of 
varying amounts and kinds of information about 
previous events within the series. “We have found 
that most children, at least till the age of 10 +, do not 
initially distinguish between an event the outcome of 
which is in reality independent of previous outcomes 
...andan event with a varying degree of dependence 
on previous outcomes... .” “An idea of independ- 
ence manifested in a judgment of ‘either’ . . . first 
emerges at the age of 12+.” “The idea of inde- 
pendence is beginning to emerge at the age 12 + and 
is clearly and forcefully held by some subjects at the 
age of 14+. Even at this age, however, the vast 
majority entertain ideas of dependence; the idea of 
luck is still potent, and ideas of magic are not lack- 
ing."—L. E. Thune. 

5801. Coleman, Leonard. An investigation of 
the relationship between categorizing behavior 
and intelligence in school children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1648.—Abstract. 


5802. Cornell, Ethel L., & Armstrong, Charles 
M. Forms of mental growth patterns revealed 
by reanalysis of the Harvard Growth Data. Child 
Develpm., 1955, 26, 169-204.—Using much of the 
material originally published in the Harvard Growth 
Study, the authors investigate the hypothesis that 
"there may be a limited number of patterns of mental 
growth which will suffice to characterize the mental 
growth of most individuals." Graphing the results 
provides confirmation for the hypothesis, and such 
data are suggested to be particularly valuable in 
school situations for placement and other uses.—L. 
Baker. 


5803. Creelman, Marjorie Broer. The C $ c 
Test: self conceptions of elementary school chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1895-1896.— 
Abstract. 


5804. Davidson, G. M. Concerning the bio- 
logical aspects of the oedipus complex. Р. sychir 
anal. Rev., 1955, 42, 280-283.—The boy receives only 
one x-chromosome from the mother and the girl 16 
ceives one from each parent. This leads to genu. 
psychotropism which causes the growing individua 
to gravitate to the opposite sex. This biologically 
confirms Freud’s interpretation of the oedipus сон 
plex.—D. Prager. 

5805. Denner, A. Dessin et rationalisation chez 
Yenfant. (Drawing and reasoning in children. 
Enfance, 1954, 7, 41-70.—A developmental tr end was 
observed in children’s capacity to perceive identity "m 
a series of drawings of their own making. The са " 
dren were asked whether their 2nd and 3rd figure 
represented the same individual as their 1st, and they 
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were questioned as to the reasons behind their an- 
swers. The subjects ranged in age from 4 to9. The 
ability in question was hardly perceptible in 4-year- 
olds, but rose rapidly from age 5 on, and at the age 
of 7 over 75% of the children interpreted their draw- 
ings from left to right, and with a continuous story. 
—E. P. Benoit. 


5806. Deriviére, R. Le passage du concept 
catégoriel aux schémes dialectiques. (Growth from 
categorical concepts to dialectical reasoning.) En- 
fance, 1954, 7, 71-87.—A. number of factors were 
found to affect development into the phase of hy- 
pothetico-deductive reasoning in several hundred 
pupils, 11-18 years of age. А relationship was noted 
between physical and intellectual growth. Scientific 
and cultural study seemed to accelerate growth ; tech- 
nical training did not yield a comparable effect. 
Several tests showed a decided jump from categorical 
into formal reasoning at about the age of 15, There- 
after, thought appeared to deal with dialectical rea- 
soning based on abstract concepts. Mastery at this 
latter level, however, was not acquired until the ages 
of 17-18.—E. P. Benoit. 


5807. Duvall, Elise Barrett. Conceptions of 
mother roles by five and six year old children of 
working and non-working mothers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1609-1610.—Abstract. 


5808. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The relationship of birth weight, the speeds of ob- 
ject and word perception, and visual acuity. J. 
Pediat., 1955, 47, 603-606.—The visual acuity and the 
speed of object and word perception were compared 
in a group of 25 pupils whose birth weights were less 
than 5.5 pounds (premature group) and a control 
group whose birth weights were greater than this. 
The correlations among these factors were substan- 
tially higher among the premature group. This is 
one of a series of studies.—M. C. Templin. 


5809. Elkins, Deborah. Some factors related to 
the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children 
in a school society. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1541-1542.—A bstract. 


5810. Goller, Gertrude. (Child Study Ass'm of 
America, New York.) The place of psychodynamic 
orientation for professional leaders in parent 
group education. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 
231-237.Advantages and disadvantages of using lay 
leaders for parent education group meetings is dis- 
cussed. The chief concern of this paper, however, 
is with the role of the professional person who works 
with parent education groups—psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, or social worker. The thesis presented is 
that in order for such a leader to fulfill his role ef- 
fectively, he needs to have a psychodynamic orienta- 
tion in these areas: adult learning; the nature of 
emotional health and pathology; motivation of be- 
havior; normal growth and development of children; 
the relationships between parents and the develop- 
mental stages through which their children go; group 
Processes and interrelationships—L. B. Costin. 

5811. Hardy, Martha C. (1706 Greenleaf Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) Parent resistance to need for reme- 

ial and preventive services. J. Pediat., 1956, 48, 
104-114. —This reports the cooperative effort of 
Several agencies to determine parental follow-up on 
individual children with hearing or visual problems 
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after they have been identified in a testing program 
and the child's needs for specialists’ care interpreted 
to the parents. In the 128 elementary schools 
screened, 6,731 children were referred for profes- 
sional attention. Although the relationship was not 
high, social and economic aspects of the family back- 
ground as well as previous awareness of the child's 
difficulty were related to the action taken. Five il- 
lustrative case reports are included.—M. C. Templin. 


5812. Hauer, Herbert J. Frustration in neo- 
nates: an investigation of the relationship between 
frustration tolerance of neonates and frustration 
tolerance of their parents. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1914.—Abstract. : 


5813. Horton, Roy Edward, Jr. American free- 
dom and the values of youth. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1891-1892.—Abstract. 


5814. Inter-University Round Table Conference 
by the Medical Faculties of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Johns Hopkins University. Psy- 
chological aspects of the sexual orientation of the 
child with particular reference to the problem of 
intersexuality. J. Pediat., 1955, 47, 771-790.—This 
is a report of a conference on the problem of sex 
classification and surgical treatment of a 10 year old 
intersex child. Psychological, psychiatric and physi- 
ological findings and implications are presented. The 
importance of biological factors is assumed, but much 
weight in the discussion is placed on cultural de- 
terminants such as the 10 years of learning to behave 
as a member of one sex.—M. C. Templin. 


5815. Kahn, D., & Baumann, D. De quelques 
difficultés d'adaptation rencontrées chez des ado- 
lescents orphelins élevés en collectivité. (Social 
adaptation difficulties observed in adolescents edu- 
cated in orphanages.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 89-96.— 
Behavior disorders observed in Jewish War orphans 
were found to be related to excessive sheltering from 
responsibility and lack of stable family affection. 
This background of experience is seen as having led 
to typical reactions, e.g., indifference, fear of reality, 
rebellion. Greater attention is indicated in the matter 
of providing such adolescents with suitable emotional 
support, appropriate employment, privacy, opportunity 
for growth in social confidence.—E. P. Benoit. 


5816. Laydes, Morris A.  (4dath Jeshurun 
Cong., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Jewish primary children 
and Jewish religious symbolism. Relig. Educ., 
1955, 50, 398-401.—The attempt to teach the subtle 
meanings of religious symbols to a child is wasteful. 
“Tt is enough that they are there and part of his 
familiar environment.” “Тһе child is allowed to as- 
similate it in his environmental experience and to 
understand it at his own level of comprehension."— 
С. К. Morlan. X 

5817. Lovell, K. (U. London, Eng.) A study of 
the problem of intellectual deterioration in adoles- 
cents and young adults. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
199-210.—200 individuals between the ages of 12 and 
20 years were tested with 23 tests representative of 
the many different types that have been used in the 
field of mental deterioration. Results indicate an 
ability to group ideas or objects to a criterion and 
switch from one criterion to another not adequately 
measured by g, v, k tests. Whether a relative in- 
ability to categorize is due to poor-quality education 
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and limited cultural background or whether it reflects 
a change in the response of an individual to the en- 
vironment is a problem for further research. 23 
refetences.—L. E. Thune. 
fas McCarthy, Dorothea. (Fordham U., New 
ork.) Trends in the psychological appraisal of 
children. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 213-222.—Over 
the past twenty-five years the trend has been towards 
observing the child as a whole person. Contributions 
of various workers in the field are briefly surveyed 
in this paper celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Psychological Clinic at Rutgers University. 
43 references.—L. S. Baker. 

5819. Marks, J. B. (VA Hosp., American Lake, 
Washington.) Interests, leadership and socio- 
metric status among adolescents. Sociometry, 
1954, 17, 340-349. 

5820. Meili, Richard. Angstentstehung bei 
Kleinkindern. (Genesis of anxiety in infants.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 195-212.— 
The presence of anxiety in infants is difficult to estab- 
lish. Criteria accepted here are immobility, staring, 
and compressed lips. Only a stimulus which is fix- 
ated, in other words an "obtrusive" stimulus, can 
produce anxiety in the first half year of life. Anxiety- 
producing stimuli change rapidly in their effective- 
ness. In the second half year a jack-in-the-box pro- 
duced at first anxiety and later on interest and 
pleasure. Incapacity to absorb the stimulus, which 
leads to stimulus blocking, is decisive. This con- 
tradicts a theory according to which anxiety is pro- 
duced by inherited or acquired associations and points 
to a specific dynamic structure of the stimulating 
process. English and French summaries—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

5821. Mierke, Karl. (U. Kiel, Germany.) Die 
Ungeiibte Funktion. (Non-practiced functions.) 
Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 2, 1-24.— Children's dispositions 
tend to become functional even without specific prac- 
tice or education. Some inhibitions in early child- 
hood stem from failure to develop dispositions and 
may be overcome with special training. Studies in 
comparative and in child psychology are cited to sup- 
port the view that neglected functions can be de- 
veloped to a high degree with practice. English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 

5822. Pinneau, Samuel R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The infantile disorders of hospitalism and 
anaclitic depression. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 429- 
452.—Spitz’s 5 studies on mother-child relationships 
are vulnerable methodologically and hence “. . . can- 
not be accepted as scientific evidence supporting the 
hypothesis that institutional infants develop psycho- 
logical disorders as a result of being separated from 
their mothers.” Similarly, it is doubtful whether 
Fischer’s study supports Spitz’s conception of hos- 
pitalism. 50 references.—R. Perloff. 

5823. Pinneau, Samuel R. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Reply to Dr. Spitz. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
459-462.—Spitz (see 30: 5830) is commended for 
providing clinical hunches and hypotheses, including 
his use of statistical materials, but it is claimed never- 
theless that Spitz's conclusions are not warranted by 
the data reported. Perhaps the uncritical acceptance 
of Spitz's research is the fault of those who have 


acclaimed his work, rather than that of Spitz hi 
—R. Perloff. pitz himself. 
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5824, Pitt, William J. Psychological aspects of 


adolescence. J. soc. Hyg., 1954, 40, 226-231— 
(See Child Develpm. Abstr., 1954, 28 (3/4), abs. 377.) 

5825. Remmers, H. H., Horton, R. E, & Sei- 
bert, W. F. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Youth's 
knowledge of the U.S. economy and related atti- 
tudes. . Purdue Opin. Panel Rep., 1955, 14(3) ў (No. 
42). 9, 25a p—Using a sample of 2,000 high school 
pupils from all sections of the United States, the 
authors analyzed responses to the 64 items of the 
opinion panel questionnaire. Data on each item are 
analyzed by sex, grade, community, region, income 
level, and mother’s education. Comparison of re- 
sults in the present poll with the findings of previous 
polls indicates the kind of changes occurring in opin- 
ions and attitudes in the high school population.— 
$. М. Amatora. 


5826. Rubé, Р. Adolescence: II. The inner 
world of adolescence. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 
9, 673-691.—After a discussion of the use of the con- 
cepts of normality and abnormality, the roles of day- 
dreaming and the image of one’s self, as they are 
found in the adolescent, are considered. It is pro- 
posed that “day-dreaming in adolescence is the neces- 
sary process of re-organization and re-evaluation of 
the image of one’s self. Through reality testing this 
process helps the individual to give life and plausi- 
bility to his ambitions and wishes, which were, until 
then, stored in his inner world.”—L. N. Solomon. 

5827. Schecter, David E., Symonds, Martin, & 
Bernstein, Isidor. (360 Central Park West, New 
York.) Development of the concept of time in 
children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 301-310— 
Observations were made of school children in an at- 
tempt to follow chronologically the development of 
time concepts from the 3-year group to the 6-year olds 
and to analyze some of the factors involved in the 
maturation and learning of such concepts.—N. 
Pronko. 

5828. Shugart, George. (U. Pitisburgh, Pa.) 
The play history: its application and significance. 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 204-209.—The history 
of children’s play experiences is meaningful not only 
during the time it is engaged in; certain lasting and 
recurring elements can be discovered within the total 
of children’s play experiences which mirror their per- 
sonality. By a careful study of children’s play ре" 
formance these relatively stable elements can be dis- 
covered. Three play histories are described to illus- 
trate this principle. The author concludes that the 
play history can be a useful tool for the caseworker, 
both in her diagnostic as well as preventive work.— 
L. B. Costin. 

5829. Skubic, Elvera. (U. California, Santa Bot. 
bara.) Emotional responses of boys to D 
League and Middle League competitive basebat 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 
342-352.—An experimental investigation “designed 
to collect objective data regarding the effects of com 
petition on the emotions of boys between the ages pi 
9 and 15.” Use was made of the galvanic skin с 
sponse to measure the emotional changes of the 1 
in Little League and Middle League Baseball m 
compared with the responses of the same boys 
soft-ball competition in their physical educati 
classes. “Insofar as the GSR test can be taken B 
be a valid measure of emotional excitation of 00) 
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of this age level, the results of this study suggest that 
youngsters were no more stimulated by competition in 
league games than they were by competition in physi- 
cal education games.” 39 references.—M. 4. Seiden- 
feld. 

5830. Spitz, René A. Reply to Dr. Pinneau. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 453-459.—The author seeks 
to rebut Pinneau’s criticisms of Spitz’s research (see 
30: 5822), and provides further descriptions and ex- 
planations designed to vitiate Pinneau’s objections. 
27 references.—R. Perloff. 

5831. Teevan, Richard Collier. Standards of 
behavior as a function of social class, integrating 
setting and child-rearing practices. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1649.—Abstract. 

5832. van Krevelen, D. Arn. A new theory on 
the nature of so-called first puberty. Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1955, 22, 149-162—The existence of first 
puberty has not been proved; the age limits as in- 
dicated in the literature are too variable; nor can 
the author prove its existence statistically. — Dis- 
turbances of first puberty are not as conditioned by 
a developmental phase as is generally assumed. 
French, German, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

5833. Walsh, Ann Marie. Self concepts of 
bright boys with learning difficulties. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. xiii, 79 p. $2.50.— The responses 
of 20 boys in each of two groups—low achievers (bot- 
tom fourth of their class) and adequate achievers 
{upper half of their class)—from grades 2 through 

to the Driscoll Playkit were analyzed on the basis 
of five hypotheses regarding the roles projected in 
the boy doll. “The low achievers consistently dif- 
fered from the adequate achievers in portraying the 
boy doll as restricted in action; unable to express his 
feelings appropriately and accurately; being criti- 
cized, rejected or isolated; and acting defensively, 
through compliance, evasion, or negativism." The 
two groups did not differ in identifying the boy doll 
with a male role.—T. E. Newland. 

5834. Warnath, Charles F. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) The relation of family co- 
hesiveness and adolescent independence to social 
effectiveness. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 346- 
348.—The method of study, is described, the factors 
leading to the conclusions are listed. “The results 
[of the study] tend to support the hypothesis that the 
ability to make positive impressions on one’s peers 
is associated with . . . family experiences. . . . The 
home thus appears indeed to be a seat of learning for 
the development of social skills, and perhaps of the 
desire to participate in activities with other individ- 
uals.” —M. M. Gillet. С 

5835. Weinlander, Max Martin. Differential 

tates of mental development in children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1558.—Abstract. 
. 5836. Wittenberg, Rudolph. On the superego 
in adolescence. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 271-279. 
—The aim of therapy with the adolescent is character 
synthesis rather than resolution of infantile conflicts. 
The method is to work through defenses by using the 
quickly established relationship to provide, through 
deliberate role-taking, a different experience from the 
One at home. The adolescent may require full analy- 
Sis later.—D. Prager. 
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5837. Zazzo, R., & Jullien, C. Contribution à 
la psychologie différentielle des sexes au niveau 
pré-scolaire. (Differential psychology of the sexes 
at the preschool level.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 12-23.—4 
boys and 4 girls, 4 and 5 years of age, were observed 
during successive 5-second blocks in 5-minute ses- 
sions on 10 successive days. The boys surpassed the 
girls in restlessness and solitary activity; the girls 
were superior to the boys in shared activity and 
verbal communication. Girls showed more physical 
contacts than boys, and the number of contacts in- 
creased from age 4 to age 5 for the girls, but re- 
mained constant for the boys. The 8 subjects of the 
study were generally comparable to the sex groups 
in their class. These findings were confirmed by 
is gathered during recess and work periods.—E. P. 

enoit. 


(See also abstracts 5480, 5481, 5482, 5484, 5485, 
5487, 5488, 5491, 5492, 5493, 5494, 5496, 5497, 
5502, 5503, 5505, 5506, 5508, 5509, 5512, 5513, 
5514, 5515, 5518, 5519, 5523, 5524, 5526, 5529, 
5627, 5638, 5890, 5893, 6190, 6204, 6243, 6292, 
6298, 6307) 


Marurity & OLD AGE 


5838. Andrus, Ruth. Personality change in an 
older group. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 432-435.—11 col- 
lege graduates over 60 took part in an 11-month 
residential program designed for support and stimula- 
tion. Psychological test results, observations, crea- 
tive productions and interview materials are drawn 
upon in this informal report of program and out- 
comes. Positive gains seemed evident.—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 

5839. Fleming, C. (Sheffield U., Eng.) Needed 
—a social philosophy for the problems of aging. 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 549-551—The major social 
changes produced by increased longevity demand a 
more constructive approach to the social philosophy 
of old age and a more vigorous and integrated re- 
search program dealing with social problems, roles, 
and functions of the older person.—R. б. Kuhlen. 

5840. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Gerontology (later maturity). 
Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1956, 7, 349-364.—Literature 
for the year ending April, 1955, is reviewed with 
major sections: personality attitudes, adjustment, re- 
habilitation, retirement, employment, intelligence and 
learning, and physical change. 108-item bibliography. 
—C. М. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 5478, 5516) 
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5841. Ames, Robert. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Leaderless group discussion and experience in 
group leadership. C alif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 166- 
169.—Twenty 9-member groups of educational psy- 
chology students were rated on 10 characteristics re- 
garded as evidence of leadership by two observers in 
a 30-minute leaderless group discussion. Data were 
obtained by questionnaires from 156 of these students 
regarding participation in group activities and par- 
ticipation scores determined. An r of .26 was found 
to be significant at the 1% level of confidence. The 
existence of 28 individuals for whom the relationship 
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was negative suggests “a possibility that this situation 
test (on such a group) can be employed to reveal 
leadership qualities (ordinarily) undiscovered by the 
traditional autobiographical techniques.” Limited ap- 
plicability of the findings is noted.—T. E. Newland. 


5842. Bennett, Edith Becker. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge.) Discussion, decision, commitment and 
consensus in “Group decision.” Hum. Relat., 1955, 
8, 251-273.— The original experiments of Lewin and 
his students on group discussion confounded a number 
of factors with group discussion vs lecture. The 
study dealt with an attempt to increase the willing- 
ness of psychology students to act as subjects for 
research. It is concluded that neither group discus- 
sion not public commitment led to higher volunteer- 
ing efforts than lecture or non-committal statements. 
On the other hand a decision concerning future action 
or the perception that there existed a group consensus 
to act in a certain way did affect behavior.—R. А. 
Littman. 


5843. Berg, Jacob. (VA Hosp., Long Beach 4, 
Calif. Cooperation without communication and 
observation. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 287-296.— 
“Тһгее patterns of different structural properties were 
presented in all their permutations to 30 groups of 
6 S's each in order to determine the effects of pat- 
terns per se upon the performance of task-oriented 
groups.” When no communication was permitted, 
"it was found that twice as many Ss used a chance 
type solution as against a structural one" and “when 
a group problem was posed which could not be solved 
in any way other than by chance occurrence, Ss made 
contributions” based on “presuppositions as to what 
the other group members would do."—J. C. Franklin. 


5844. Blumer, Herbert. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Attitudes and the social act. Soc. Probl., 
1955, 3, 59-65.—“. . . what is crucial is not the tend- 
ency but the process through which the act is built 
up—not the attitude but the defining process through 
which the individual comes to forge his act. . . . 
Since the act, whether individual or collective, is 
fashioned, constructed and directed by the process 
of definition that goes on in the individual or the 
group as the case may be, it is this process that should 
be the central object of study by the psychologist and 
the sociologist.” —R. M. Frumkin. 


5845. Burdick, Harvey. The compliant behavior 
of deviates under conditions of threat. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1662-1663.—Abstract. 

5846, Caplow, Theodore. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) ‘The definition and measurement of am- 
biences. Soc. Forces, 1955, 34, 28-33.—The maxi- 
mum ambience for a given individual “consists of all 
the persons with whom he interacts" during his life- 
time, Subdivisions of this population are discussed, 
particularly dimensions and types of ambience —4. 
R. Howard. 

5847. Eschenbach, Arthur E. The relationship 
of basic Rorschach scoring categories to observed 
three-man-group interaction behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1651.—Abstract. 

5848. Feldman, M. J., & Bullock, D. Н. (U. 
Buffalo, N. Y.) Some factors related to insight. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 143-152.—52 Ss rated them- 
selves and 6 others and were rated by 6 others on 2 
self-rating scales (as you think you are; as you think 
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others will rate you).  Correlations with various 
sociometric data and between the 2 scales were ob- 
tained. The data suggested that where ratings are 
used to measure insight into one's social stimulus 
value, the second type gives more valid information, 
and where there is a high degree of agreement between 
an individuals self pictures, he will tend to show a 
higher degree of insight into his stimulus value— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5849. French, Robert L. (AF Personnel Train- 
ing Research Center, Randolph Field, Texas.) So- 
cial psychology and group processes. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol. 1955, 7, 63-94.—Review of literature be- 
tween May, 1954, and April, 1955, under the major 
topics of: attitude and opinion methodology, corre- 
lates of attitudes and opinions, normative processes, 
personal relationships, leadership, and group per- 
formance. 156-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5850. Gronlund, Norman E. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Acquaintance span and sociometric status. 
Sociometry, 1955, 18, 62-68. 

5851. Holmberg, Allan R. Participant inter- 
vention in the field. Hum. Organization, 1955, 14 
(1), 23-26.—Participant intervention is the name 
used to describe the author's role as observer of social 
change on a Peruvian estate and also as manipulator 
of change among the workers toward a higher stand- 
ard of living and increased role in operating the 
estate.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5852. Horowitz, Milton W., & Perlmutter, How- 
ard V. (Queens Coll, Flushing 67, N. Y.) The 
discussion group and democratic behavior. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 231-246.— Forces represented by 
"interpersonal factors, group phenomena, and per- 
sonality” are examined and are found in “usual group 
behavior” to be anti-democratic in their consequences. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

5853. Horton, Paul B. (Western Michigan Coll. 
Kalamazoo.), & Leslie, Gerald R. The sociology 
of social problems. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955. xii, 584 p. $5.50.— Three separate but 
related frames of reference are used in this textbook 
on social problems: (1) social change and resulting 
social disorganization, (2) the emergence of value- 
conflicts, and (3) the influences of personal devia- 
tion. Besides dealing with traditional social prob- 
lems such as crime, family instability, race problems, 
health, etc., the authors take up difficulties associate! 
with mass communication, civil liberties, and inter- 
national organization. Numerous tables, illustrations, 
annotated bibliographies, study questions, suggestions 
for research projects.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5854. James, W. T. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Be- 
haviors involved in expression of dominance 
among puppies. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 299-301.— 
Observations of behavior in a competitive feeding 
situation of two groups of puppies showed possession 
of the pan was the important factor, but growling 
was used to keep others away. Other behaviors were 
also observed but less frequently.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5855. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. (меме 
State Coll., Е. Lansing.) Principles of group 7 
cision. J. personn. Adm. industr. Relat., 1955, 2, 1 ae 
22.—Group decision is influenced by: “(а) useful- 
ness of the training material; (b) size of the ue 
(c) number of supporters; (d) ability of the leader; 
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(e) leader participation; and (f) cohesiveness."— 
H. Silverman. 

5856. Jonassen, Christen T. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus, O.) Relationship of attitudes and be- 
havior in ecological mobility. Уос. Forces, 1955, 
34, 64-67.—A. Shopping Habit Scale and a Shopping 
Attitude Scale furnished the basis for testing the re- 
lationship between behavior and attitudes using 8 
samples in different types of areas within 2 cities. 
The observed relationship supports, with regard to 
mobility, “the socio-cultural theoretical position that 
attitudes are significant guides to behavior."—4. R. 
Howard. р 

5857. Keller, Paul Watson. An experimental 
study of open-mindedness in group discussion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1931-1932.—Abstract. 


5858. Kelley, Harold H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Salience of membership and resistance to 
change of group-centered attitudes. Hum. Relat., 
1955, 8, 275-289.—Roman Catholic and non-Catholic 
students responded to a questionnaire dealing with 
various matters on which there exist Catholic norms. 
Тһе response to the questionnaire was preceded by a 
reading of material designed to elicit either favorable 
reaction to activities of the Catholic church or by 
material completely irrelevant. The questionnaire, 
{ог some students, was arranged so as to give in- 
formation about how other students reacted to the 
items. Resistance to this information was demon- 
strated for high school students but not for college 
students. Retention of change was equal for both 
high and low salience groups after 3 days.—R. А. 
Littman. 

5859. Levi, Mario; Torrance, E. Paul, & Pletts, 
Gilbert O. (Ohio State О., Columbus.) Socio- 
metric studies of combat air crews in survival 
training. Sociometry, 1954, 17, 304-328. 

5860. Levinger, George Klaus. Perceptions and 
behavior in the development of social power rela- 
tionships. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1665-1666. 
—Abstract. 

5861. Mausneer, Bernard. (Psychol. Serv. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Studies in social interaction: I. A 
conceptual scheme. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 259- 
270.—These factors are suggested as “relevant to 
convergence among members of observer groups” in 
laboratory situations: *(a) the stimulus judged, (b) 
the instructions to S, (c) the history of contact with 
the partner and the group memberships of the part- 
ner, (d) the reaction to the partner in the experi- 
mental situation, (e) the personality of S, and (£) 
S’s specific previous experiences, if any, with the 
stimuli or the class of judgments.” Available data 
Оп the foregoing factors give rise to “two approaches 
to theory construction” which “are susceptible of 
experimental test." 23 references.—J. C. Franklin. 
‚5862. Mellinger, Glen Davison. Communica- 
tion, consensus and interpersonal attraction. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1666-1667.—Abstract. 

5863. Michel, Ernst. Das Problem des per- 
sonalen Lebens und seiner Gefahrdung heute. 
(The problem of personal life and its present-day en- 
dangerment.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 279— 

—Contemporary industrial civilization has been 
accompanied with increasing alienation of man from 
man and from a sense of his own life’s significance. 
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The functional and bureaucratic emphases in everyday 
life, belief in the omnipotence of reason, preoccupation 
with consumer needs, have been accompanied with an 
increasing loss of personal life, The “existentialist 
protest,” represented in the stand of Buber and others, 
is a diversified movement to recover the meaning of 
personal life through a renewal of personal contact 
Ye the very source of personal existence. —E. W. 
ng. 

5864. Miller, R. E., Murphy, J. V. & Mirsky, 
1. A. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 'Тһе modification of 
social dominance in a group of monkeys by in- 
teranimal conditioning. J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 
1955, 48, 392-396.—After repeated determinations of 
the social dominance hierarchy in a group of 10 
rhesus monkeys over a 20-month period, the monkey 
ranked eighth in dominance was used as a conditioned 
stimulus for pain-avoidance for the other animals. 
After conditioning training it was found that the so- 
cial dominance of the stimulus monkey showed a 
significant increase.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

5865. Milman, Donald Stuart. A study of per- 
sonality in selected interpersonal relations: an in- 
vestigation of the influence of certain aspects of 
personality in the selection of student nurses’ 
friends. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1902-1903.— 
Abstract. 

5866. Muldoon, John F. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) The concentration of liked 
and disliked members in groups and the relation- 
ship of the concentrations to group cohesiveness. 
Sociometry, 1955, 18, 73-81. 

5867. Northway, Mary L. (U. Toronto, Ont., 
Can.) Reply to Dr. Thorpe’s “Some evidence on 
Northway’s autonomic hypothesis.” Sociomeiry, 
1954, 17, 364-366.—(See 29: 5411.) 

5868. Pepitone, Albert. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.), & Reichling, George. Group cohesive- 
ness and the expression of hostility. Hum. Relat., 
1955, 8, 327-337.—After suggesting to subjects that 
they would or would not get along with one another, 
they were subjected to a brief but insulting inquiry 
about several matters. They were then observed, 
while left alone, through a one-way screen. Groups 
who were told they probably could get along ex- 
pressed much more hostility toward their experience 
and the persons involved than groups which had been 
told they probably would not get along. The results 
are considered in relation to previous work by Back, 
Festinger, Thibaut and Wright on influence pressure. 
—R. A. Littman. 

5869. Tompkins, Jean Beattie. Reference groups 
and status values as determinants of behavior: a 
study of women’s voluntary association behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1669.—Abstract. 


5870. Venable, Tom C. (Murray State Teachers 
Coll., Ky.) The relationship of selected factors to 
the social structure of a stable group. Sociometry, 
1954, 17, 355-357. 

5871, Wardwell, Walter. (U. Conneticut, Storrs.) 
The reduction of strain in a marginal social role. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 16-25.—Strain in a social 
role produces tension, anxiety, or frustration, and 
strain reduction patterns may be reactions to frus- 
tration and explicable in psychodynamic terms. The 
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role of chiropractor in American Society is used to 
illustrate this proposition —T. 5. Cohn. 

5872. Whiting, Charles 'S. Operational tech- 
niques of creative thinking. Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 
20(10), 24-30.—A survey and evaluation of some of 
the more widely known conference techniques for ob- 
taining group participation on problem solving situa- 
tions. Among the techniques discussed are: check- 
list, attribute listing, input-out, brain-storming, Gor- 
don, and foscused object. Examples of each approach 
are given, and suggestions for using them in business 
situations presented at the end of the article.—4. 
Canfield. 

5873, Zimmerman, Carle C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Patterns of social change: a sur- 
vey of the main ideas of the greatest sociologists. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. 36 p. 
$1.00.—The main organizing concepts of sociologi- 
cal change, as represented by those who held these 
ideas, have been, in order, the evolutionists or linear- 
ists, the dichotomy school, the existentialists and pes- 
simists concurrently, and, currently, the realists as 
exemplified by Toynbee and Sorokin. The main 
problem of modern sociology "is the development of 
a valid theory in and a continued attack upon the 
problems of social qe and dynamics.”—H. K. 
Moore. 

5874. Znaniecki, Florian. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The dynamics of social relations. Sociometry, 1954, 
17, 299-303. 


(See also abstracts 5510, 5776, 5825, 6296) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


5875. Eng, Erling W. (Antioch Coll., Yellow 
Springs, О.) An approach to the prediction of 
sociometric choice. Sociometry, 1954, 17, 329-339. 


5876. Gage, М. L., & Cronbach, Lee. (U. Illi- 
nois, Urbana.) Conceptual and methodological 
problems in interpersonal perception. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 411-422.—Ambiguity in the interpre- 
tation of much current research on interpersonal per- 
ception is held to be the result of certain methodologi- 
cal confusions. Several of these conceptual problems 
are described and suggestions for dealing with them 
presented. 23 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

5877. Glad, Donald D. (U. Colorado Med. Cent., 

Boulder.) Theories, operations and behavioral 
feedbacks in interview process research. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4(7), 56.—Abstract. 
‚5878. Haer, John L. A test of the unidimen- 
sionality of the index of status characteristics. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 34, 56-58.—Data from two sam- 
ples, representative of the white adult population of 
Spokane, Washington and Tallahassee, Florida, sup- 
port the view that the Index of Status Characteristics 
seems to measure a single variable. However the 
necessity for “the elaborate categories constructed for 
the items” is in doubt—A. R. Howard. 

5879. Hochbaum, Godfrey; Darley, John С, 
Monachesi, E. D., & Bird, Charles. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Socioeconomic variables in a large 
city. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 31—38.—Five of the 
six socioeconomic variables in Warner's "Index of 
Status Characteristics" were used to assess the status 
of a Minneapolis sample that was not entirely repre- 
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sentative. The intercorrelation matrix yielded lower 
Pearsonian values than Warner reported from data 
derived from a smaller community. It was suggested 
that members of a large urban community can- 
not be assigned to strata or cannot be classified in 
operational definitions of status solely by the use of 
some derived scale of weighted socioeconomic varia- 
bles such as those so generally proposed by Warner 
and his colleagues.—T. S. Cohn. 

5880. Kimball, Solon T. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.), & Pearsall, Marion. Event 
analysis as an approach to community study. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 34, 58-63.—A change is needed in the 
type of questions currently posed in community study. 
The observation of persons in interaction requires 
emphasis, in lieu of a search for the categorical struc- 
tures of a community. Utilization of the suggested 
approach is exemplified.—4. R. Howard. 

5881. McCaslin, Nellie. (National Coll. Educ., 
Evanston, Ill.) A critical look at group dynamics. 
Sch. & Soc., 1955, 82, 168-169.—Some of the dangers 
in the use of group dynamics are that it can become 
mechanical and that its inherent purpose can be lost 
when there is a lack of understanding and judgment 
in its use. The excessive use of the scientific method 
in the study of human beings is also questionable in 
some situations. Lastly, group methods should be 
tailored to the situation.—E. M. Bower. 

5882. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Inst., Beacon, N. 
Y.) First note on the sociometric system. Soci- 
ometry, 1955, 18, 88-89. 

5883. Moreno, J. L. (Moreno Inst., Beacon, N. 
Y.) Sociometry and experimental sociology. 
Sociometry, 1954, 17, 358-363. 

5884. Mouton, Jane Srygley; Blake, Robert R, 
& Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
reliability of sociometric measures. Sociometry, 
1955, 18, 7—48. 

5885. Parsons, Thomas S. (U. Michigan, Аш 
Arbor.) A longitudinal approach to the study of 
cultural growth. Soc. Forces, 1955, 34, 34-41— 
A modification of the longitudinal method in the study 
of human development is presented for quantitatively 
describing the growth-maturity-senescence cycles o 
various systems and for analyzing the interaction of 
parts within the whole.—4. К. Howard. 

5886. Whiting, J. Frank. (У.А. Hosp. Rutland 
Heights, Mass.) Q-sort: a technique for evaluat- 
ing perceptions of interpersonal relationships. 
Nurs. Res. 1955, 4, 70-74.—The author describes 
the use of the Q-sort in relation to a study of nurs- 
ing interpersonal relations being carried out at the 
VA hospital. He analyzes responses to 3 genera 
questions about the Q-sort method: (1) what kinds 
of problems is the Q-sort technique designed to solve; 
(2) how does the Q-sort technique work; and (5, 
what аге the advantages and disadvantages of this 
technique as compared with other methods of assess- 
ing attitudes, opinions, and expectations of people— 
S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstract 6295) 
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5887. Berlas, Aquila В. A comparison of ш 
attitudes toward mate selection held by а selecte 
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sample of Pakistani and American undergradu- 
ates. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1609.—Abstract. 
5888. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Discrimination without prejudice. Soc. 
Probl. 1955, 3, 114-117.—"Discrimination is overt 
behavior which deprives groups of equal access to 
social facilities such as jobs and accommodations. 
Prejudice is an attitude involving an adverse judg- 
ment of the abilities, personalities, and other charac- 
teristics of the members of a group.” In a study of 
- store managers the author demonstrates that dis- 
crimination may be practiced by persons who are not 
actually prejudiced.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5889. Carstairs, G. M. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don.) Attitudes to death and suicide in an Indian 
cultural setting. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1955, 1(3), 
33-41.—". . . death in India is not regarded as a 
solitary act, but as a part of a series of domestic 
rites and ceremonies in which not single individuals 
but whole families are required to play their several 
parts. These attitudes represent the Indian attempt 
to allay the anxieties universally occasioned by the 
threat of death."—R. M. Frumkin. 

5890. Gruen, Sue Allen Warren. Ethnocen- 
trism, reported parent attitudes, and parent child 
relationships. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1657.— 

— Abstract. 

5891. Hoffman, Julius. Psychodynamic analy- 
sis of socio-economic determinants of personality 
formation in the negro in the American culture. 
Samiksü, 1955, 9, 129-137.—Biologically, the negro 
is the same as other humans. Sociologically, the 
negro feels financially insecure, inferior to whites, de- 
pendent, passive, and catering. A fear-hostility-guilt 
cycle arises and is usually associated with self-de- 
preciation. The recent desegregation ruling of the 
Supreme Court may help make the negro more com- 
fortable and happier in the long run. 41 references. 
—D. Prager. 

5892. Hooton, Earnest A., & Dupertuis, C. Wes- 
ley. The physical anthropology of Ireland. Pap. 

— Peabody Mus., 1955, 30, Nos. 1-2, (No. 1, Text, ix, 
— 304 p, No. 2, Tables and half-tones, (not paged), 
510 tables, 47 plates). $10.00, bound in cloth $13.00. 
——— —A monographic analysis of physical anthropological 
measurements of 10,118 males (made in 1934-36 by 
Dupertuis) and 1890 females. Sociological data on 
education, language, and occupation are presented for 
‘the major groups. The material is presented and 
discussed in 4 parts: Catholics by County sub-group; 
Comparison of Catholics and Protestants ; Morpho- 
logical (subracial) Types (includes discussion of the 
Correlation of historical events with the present dis- 
tribution of morphological types) ; West Coast Irish 
Females (by Helen Dawson). 38 maps plot the dis- 
tribution of a number of measures and 47 half tone 
plates illustrate morphological types in males.—C. M. 
Louttit. 
5893. Kerckhoff, Alan C., & McCormick, Thomas 
Marginal status and marginal personality. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 34, 48-55.—84 Chippewa Indian 
children in the fifth through eighth grades were con- 
trasted with white children. Some of the conclusions 
reached are as follows: (1) “Тһе tendency of a mem- 
ber of the subordinate group to identify with the domi- 
_Пап{ group increases with the permeability of the 
barrier confronting him"; (2) “The greatest inci- 
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dence of marginal personality characteristics occurs 

in those individuals who are inclined to identify with 

the dominant outgroup but encounter a relatively im- 

permeable barrier"; (3) "Differences in the permea- 

bility of the individual's barrier are less important if 

the identification is with the subordinate ingroup. 
271—4. R. Howard. 


5894. Leschnitzer, Adolf. The magic back- 
ground of modern anti-semitism: an analysis of 
the German-Jewish relationship. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, 1956. х, 236 p. $4.00. 
—lIn part I, there are chapters on the rise and dis- 
integration of German Jewry, coexistence and sym- 
biosis, common achievements, common defeats, and 
the critical phase. Part II concerns the German and 
his image of the Jew, anti-semitism that is nascent, 
anti-semitism that is rampant, the false security of 
the assimilated Jew. The witchcraft mania is detailed 
in part III with chapters on 1933, dynamics of mi- 
nority persecutions, ideology of extermination, geno- 
cide, and diaspora Jewry and history.—G. K. Morlan. 


5895. Murphy, H. B. M. (Ed.) Flight and re- 
settlement. Paris: Unesco; New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955. 231 p. $3.50.—The effects on 
the individual and society of uprooting populations 
and moving them to distant lands are often severe and 
lasting. The individual in ӨЗ is discussed by Sal 
A. Prins; reaching safety, by Stefi Pedersen; chil- 
dren, by Louise Pinsky; camps, by Н. B. M. Murphy; 
the aftermath of Belsen, by Henri Stern; D.P. apathy, 
by Eduard Bakis; the conditions of resettlement, by 
H. B. M. Murphy; a comparison of refugee and non- 
refugee immigrants to New York City, by Miriam 
L. Gaertner; the receiving community in Great Bri- 
tain, by Maud Bülbring and Elizabeth Nagy; the 
refugee response in Australia, by Н. B. М. Murphy; 
the adjustment of the blind D.P. colony in Norway, 
by Esther Ryssdal; the symptomatology, treatment 
and prognosis in mentally ill refugees and repatriates 
in Switzerland, by Maria Pfister-Ammende; refugee 
psychoses in Great Britain, by H. B. M. Murphy; 
refugee psychoses in Great Britain: aliens' paranoid 
reaction, by F. F. Kino; and psychosomatic and 
allied disorders, by Libuse Tyhurst. 154-item bibliog- 
raphy.—G. K. Morlan. 


5896. National Conference of Social Work. 
Minority groups: segregation and integration; 
papers presented at the 82nd annual forum of the 
National Conference of Social Work. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. vi, 110 p. $225.— 
Papers included in this volume concern social change, 
social relations and social work by Ira DeA. Reid; 
the American community—a dynamic process by Les- 
ter B. Granger; the migrant and the community by 
Joseph H. Douglass; the citizen's role in community 
planning for services to migrants by Florence R. 
Wyckoff; a youth program for migrants by Grace 
Maxwell and Rebekah Taft; New Americans; from 
isolation to integration by Beatrice Behrman; the 
Indian in American society by D’Arcy McNickle ; 
segregation, desegregation, and integration in a social 
agency by Esther M. Taylor and discussion by Edwin 
C. Berry; social work and public school desegrega- | 
tion by M. Leo Bohanon; tension points in public 
school desegregation by Margaret W. Ryan; segrega- 
tion, desegregation, and integration by George S. 
Mitchell. —G. K. Morlan. 
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5897. Newman, R. E. (U. Karachi, Pakistan.) 
The application of the Rorschach technique to a 
primitive group. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 187- 
222.—Rorschach protocols of 18 Otomi Indian boys 
and girls, ages 13 to 20 from the Mezquital Valley in 
Mexico, were analyzed in detail. "By tracing the 
relationship of the central tendency (median) of each 
determinant to other determinants as well as to the 
personality structure as a whole, for both group and 
individuals, trends were established whereby the sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach determinants emerged as 
a function of the cultural matrix." Cultural differ- 
ences and implications for personality theory were 
noted. 47 references. French and German sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

5898. Oliver, Douglas L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) A Solomon Island society ; kinship 
and leadership among the Siuai of Bougainville. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
xvi, 533 p. $10.00.—This is a descriptive anthropo- 
logical study of the Siuai, a Papuan-speaking people 
numbering some 4,700 individuals, living in southwest 
Bougainville. The author discusses religious, po- 
litical, and economic aspects of this primitive culture, 
together with its kinship system. In addition, em- 
phasis is given to the role of leadership in its rami- 
fications. The culture is evaluated in terms of (1) 
societal continuity, (2) the satisfaction of individual 
needs, and (3) the utilization of human potentials.— 
Н. H. Strupp. 

5899. Palmore, Erdman В. The introduction of 
Negroes into white departments. Hum. Organiza- 
tion, 1955, 14(1), 27-28.—Introducing Negro per- 
sonnel into a new department within a meat packing 
plant demonstrates in 4 cases initial hostility followed 
by gradual acceptance.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5900. Seidler, Murray B., & Ravity, Mel Jerome. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) A Jewish peer group. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 11-15.—“The authors are 
original and continuing members of a peer group of 
Jewish boys formed during adolescence.” They point 
to a number of facts which support the notion that 
this peer group is the primary group for its members 
and in this sense support Riesman’s concept of “other- 
direction."—T. S. Cohn. 

5901. Siegel, Bernard ]. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
High anxiety levels and cultural integration: notes 
on a psycho-cultural hypothesis. Soc. Forces, 1955, 
34, 42-48.—Following an examination of three cul- 
tures—Hopi, Ghetto Jews, and Hutterites—the hy- 
pothesis offered is that "The conscious maintenance 
of relatively high anxiety plateaus as an adaptive pat- 
tern occurs among those infrequently encountered 
groups whose cultures are tightly integrated and 
faced by serious threats by hostile environmental 
forces.” A corollary also is proposed “that under 
such conditions the way of life will be maintained by 
effective authority controls."—4. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 5483, 6241, 6242) 
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5902. Allardt, Eric. The influence of different 
systems of social norms on divorce rates in Fin- 
land. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 325-331.— 
“The purpose of the study is to inquire into the rea- 
sons for differentiation in divorce rates in different 
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environments and groups.” Divorces and the legal 
grounds for divorce have in the twentieth century in- 
creased in most European countries. Divorces are 
much more frequent in cities than in rural districts 
... but the relative frequencies in the rural districts 
have also increased.—M. M. Gillet. 


5903. Anders, Sarah Frances. The social par- 
ticipation of married couples in Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1925-1926.—Ab- 
stract. 

5904. Chamis, George Christopher. Attitude to- 
wards family integration among white married 
couples in Tallahassee, Florida. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1926-1927.—Abstract. 

5905. Connor, Ruth (Florida State U., Tallahas- 
see.), Johannis, Theodore B., & Walters, James. 
Family recreation in relation to role conceptions 
of family members. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 
17, 306-309.—“The participants in this study include 
a random sample of 25 tenth grade males and 25 
tenth grade females and their parents... ." Тһе re- 
sults "serve to substantiate the findings of other in- 
vestigators that recreation which is most enjoyed, 
for the family today, is primarily centered away 
from home.”—M. M. Gillet. 

5906. Foote, Nelson N. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Family living as play. Marriage Fam. Living, 1959, 
17, 296-301.—With the increase in our leisure "family 
living in the residential suburb has come to consist 
almost entirely of play. . . . The seriousness with 
which home making is pursued at its best should not 
conceal its playful nature, because work and play at 
their best are indistinguishable. .. ." After the chil- 
dren are gone "Marriage and the family must find 
other raisons d'étre beyond parenthood:" it is not 
likely to be work just as work that will hold the 
family together but rather work in the spirit of play, 
playing together, companionship.—M. M. Gillet. 

5907. Grace, Harry A. (Michigan State Coll. 
East Lansing.) A quantitative case study in policy 
science. J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 41, 197-219.—This 
is a social psychological analysis of the public records 
of the 65th General State Assembly of Illinois (1947). 
Quantitative analysis produced findings discussed by 
the author in the following areas: “ecological basis 
of policy behavior, the relationships between the elec- 
torate and the legislator, legislative productivity and 
role behavior, measures of legislative group cohesion, 
task effects on the policy process, and voting con: 
sistency and voting blocs.” 26 references.—J. 
Franklin. 


5908. Harmsworth, Harry C. (U. Idaho, Mos- 
cow.), & Minnis, Mhyra 5. Non-statutory causes 
of divorce: the lawyer's point of view. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 316-321.— The study . ' · 
sought to determine to what degree lawyers are aware 
of the inadequacies of the statutory grounds compare 
to the real causes of divorce . . . the research wae 
not designed to discover the real and basic causes 9 
divorce but only what the lawyers believe are the 162 
and basic causes. .. . Most revealed a keen aware 
ness of the cultural lag in the divorce code." Some 
believed that statutory grounds have little or nothing 
to do with the real or basic causes.—M. М. Gilet. 


5909. Hill, Reuben; Back, Kurt W., & Styco® 
J. Mayone. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras.) Fa 
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structure and fertility in Puerto Rico. Soc. Probl., 
1955, 3, 73-93.—The major problem in Puerto Rico 
is not getting people started in practicing birth con- 
trol but providing supports for keeping them regu- 
larly at it. There are several ways to develop an 
effective long range program of fertility control: (1) 
make birth control methods so simple that no co- 
operative effort is necessary, e.g., à safe, easy-to-take, 
oral contraceptive; (2) changing family organization 
by instituting a program in marriage and parenthood 
both before and after marriage; (3) provide condi- 
tions for high motivation toward planned parenthood, 
meaning essentially that familistic authoritarian 
family goals must be changed to individualistic demo- 
cratic ones.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5910. Hill, William S. (St. Peters Episcopal 
Church, Uniontown, Pa.) The psychology of con- 
version. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(58), 43-46.— 
In terms of a developing child, conversion is a proc- 
ess of gradual growth from self-centeredness to 
thinking of others; from inadequacy to expression 
of abilities; from vague awe and wonder to a spirit- 
ual awakening, an awareness of God. For adults, 
conversion may be sudden or gradual. Its essence is 
a change in primordial impulses; the source of power 
is different.—4. Eglash. 


5911. Keeley, Benjamin J. (Ill. State Normal U., 
Bloomington.) Value convergence and marital 
relations. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 342-345. 
—The term “value” is explained, methods and pro- 
cedures for the study are outlined and the findings 
reported. The study “found a moderate positive rela- 
tionship between value convergence and marital suc- 
cess ... a fairly wide divergence of values, especially 
of the less important values, does not preclude a 
highly successful marriage. . . .This is not to over- 
look... the additional fact that common agreement 
on basic values may be relatively essential to the 
effective functioning of the married pair.” 9 values 
are listed in order “from high to low.” “Value con- 
vergence among some values is a function of the 
length of marriage . . . is related to the volume of the 
shared, cooperative activities of the spouses . . . to 
the skill with which a person can imaginatively put 
himself in the place of another” without tension or 
self-consciousness.—M. M. Gillet. 

5912. Kracauer, Siegfried, & Berkman, Paul L. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Attitudes toward vari- 
ous communist types in Hungary, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Soc. Probl 1955, 3, 109-114.— 
Escapees from Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
were interviewed by International Research Associ- 
ates to determine their attitudes toward communists. 
It was found that these escapees made the distinction 
between real and nominal communists. Negative 
attitudes toward nominal communists were not as 


Severe as expected under the circumstances.—R. М. . 


Frumkin, 
5913. McCormick, Thomas C., & Wahl, Richard 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Predicting election 
turnout: a test of a behavior hypothesis. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 39-47.—A. hypothesis, derived 
from a theory concerning latent decision to vote, is 
used to generate a series of predictive items. The 
items were ranked a priori on the basis of the hy- 
pothesis and then administered to 182 adults drawn 
in an area probability sample from Madison, Wis- 
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consin in October 1952. The results were factor 
analyzed and supported the hypothesis that the latent 
decision to vote, with qualification, predicts voting 
turnout.—T. S. Cohn. 


5914. Masling, Joseph; Greer, F. Loyal, & Gil- 
more, Robert. (Inst. Res. Human Relations, 2224 
Locust St., Philadelphia.) Status, authoritarianism, 
and sociometric choice. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 
297-310.—A study of 1900 military personnel showed 
that the “status of the individual was . . . an im- 
portant predictor of the number of favorable soci- 
ometric mentions he received. When identification 
takes place, positions of status and power become 
functionally important, and the occupants of power 
positions become sociometrically attractive." Among 
other findings, “equalitarian Ss tended to rate more 
of their group members in favorable manner than did 
authoritarian Ss."—J. С, Franklin. 

5915. Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) The 
concept of mobility. Soc. Probl., 1955, 3, 65-73.— 
“The central problem of the measurement of mobility 
is the movement between factory (or manual) work 
and white collar (non-manual) . . . the one time 
economic advantage of at least the lower white col- 
lar workers relative to factory workers has disap- 
peared. In 1890, the white collar worker made twice 
as much as the manual worker ; by 1952, the economic 
advantage had moved in the other direction for 
manual workers averaged three dollars a week more 
than white collar workers." The writer makes many 
helpful suggestions as to how social scientists might 
study social mobility more accurately, and in so doing 
he attempts to clarify the concept of mobility. 32 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5916. Monahan, Thomas P. Divorce by occupa- 
tional level. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 322- 
324.—In Iowa the “divorce rate is close to the na- 
tional average: it has a broad distribution of pro- 
fessional, industrial and agricultural activities. . . M 
Thus Iowa may be taken as "typical middle American 
state... ." The findings are based on Iowa. “It is 
becoming increasingly clear . . . that divorce is much 
more characteristic today of the lower socio-economic 
groups in our society . . . with the laboring class 
showing about four times as many divorces as one 
would expect from their share of the male occupa- 
tions in Iowa, and the labor-service group combined, 
about three times its expectancy. . . . Thirty-five per 
cent of Iowa’s employed were in the farm group but 
only 9 per cent of the divorcees were farmers,"— 
M. M. Gillet. 

5917. Sabine, George H. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
Y.) The two democratic traditions. Autonomous 
Groups Bull., 1954-55, 10, 5-15.—A condensed ver- 
sion of an article published by the author elsewhere. 
Distinguishes between the Lockian concepts of democ- 
racy and that of Rousseau. Тһе former stresses 
liberty while the latter stresses equality. It is sug- 
gested that both of these features of democracy are 
essential to one another.—R. A. Littman. 

5918, Schnepp, Gerald J., & Yui, Agnes Masako. 
(St. Louis U M. o.) Cultural and marital adjust- 
ment of Japanese war brides. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1955, 61, 48-50.— Twenty American- Japanese couples, 
15 in St. Louis, 5 in Chicago, were studied in an ex- 
ploratory study. Marital adjustment was excellent 
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and stereotypes of hasty marriages and cultural con- 
flict were not confirmed.—T. S. Cohn. 


5919. Schur, Edwin M. Abortion and the social 
system. Soc. Probl, 1955, 3, 94-99—The latent 
functions of restrictions on abortions are as follows: 
reassuring the patriot, reinforcing the subordinate 
status of women, and preserving a system of sex 
ethics which lags behind changing behavior patterns. 
It is suggested by the author that abortion can be a 
vital instrument of social control, preventing serious 
family disorganization, economic hardship and dimi- 
nution of health. 25 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5920. Stryker, Sheldon. Attitude ascription in 
adult married offspring-parent relationships: a 
study of implications of the social psychological 
theory of G. H. Mead. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1924.—Abstract. 


5921. Sussman, Marvin B. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, O.) Activity patterns of post-paren- 
tal couples and their relationship to family con- 
tunity. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 338-341.— 
The study was based upon "activity patterns" of 103 
families in New Haven, Conn. and suburbs “who 
were middle-class, white, Protestant. ... A case-study 
approach” to conditions after the children had left 
the home seemed to show that “activity patterns are 
continuation of old ones. .. . Rapid change-over in 
parental activity patterns is likely when inter-family 
continuity is not possible. . . . Well-adjusted parents 
of this sample were drawn closer together . . . women 
more than men felt the need to be more active. . . 
parents now free of child-rearing chores undértook 

. vacation trips, home decorating and repairing. 
... Some elders are unaware of any need to find new 
things to do. . . ."—M. M. Gillet. 


5922. Thomason, Bruce. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Extent of spousal agreement on certain 
non-sexual and sexual aspects of marital adjust- 
ment. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 332-337.— 
“The data seem to indicate that husbands and wives 
agree to a. greater degree on behavior pertaining to 
sexual adjustment than on behavior pertaining to 
nonsexual adjustment . . . [but] the opposite hy- 
pothesis cannot be excluded." Statistical tables of 
the correlations.—M. M. Gillet. 


5923. Torre, Mottram. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Psychiatric observations of international 
conferences. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1955, 1(3), 48- 
50.—“. . . a combination of all skills is essential for 
the understanding and operation of international con- 
ferences . . . the combined social science approach 
offers the greatest promise for future development of 
the conference as a tool of international collabora- 
tion."—R. M. Frumkin. 


5924. Weisskopf, Walter A. (Roosevelt U., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 'Thepsychology of economics. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. viii, 266 p. $4.00. 
—This book attempts to analyze the writings of such 
famous economists as Adam Smith, Engels, Karl 
Marx, Ricardo, and Marshall, in terms of modern 
social psychology and psychoanalytic principles. The 
author acknowledges he has been influenced by the 
writings of Freud, Fromm, and Riesman. Labor, 
land and property, values and rents, supply and de- 
mand, and other economic problems are discussed in 
these terms. 121-item bibliography.—R. W. Husband. 
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5925. White, Ernest. Christian life and the un- 
conscious. New York: Harper, 1955. 190 p. $3.00. 
— Religion does not affect people only superficially in 
their conscious life but reaches into the unconscious 
because the mind is a unity. А new birth takes 
place. Conversion is distinguished from rebirth. 
There are also chapters on baptism, Christ in the 
heart, sanctification, God's guidance into truth and in 
daily life, prayer, sin, evil and guilt, spiritual con- 
flict, and the concept of God.—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also abstracts 5487, 5489, 5506, 5518, 5970, 
6410, 6435) 
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5926. Amrine, Michael. (APA, Washington, D. 
C.) The proper study for TV is man. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 587-589.—''Modern mass educa- 
tion has a legitimate claim to being the distinguish- 
ing mark of our era. Television has a potential for 
enlarging that classroom which is essential to man's 
mastery over nature. And this potential is an un- 
answerable answer to the cynic who says this new 
media is not really so new after all.” Unique ad- 
vantages of television over the traditional classroom 
situation in conveying the phenomena and principles 
of psychology are indicated. Interests of psycholo- 
gists in various aspects of television are discussed.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

5927. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley.), 
& Bennett; Lillian. The assessment of communi- 
cation: perception and transmission as a function 
of the social situation. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 317- 
325.—Q-sorts of one female subject concerning her 
relations with 23 other individuals (including two 
persons she was counseling) were factor analyzed 
and compared with the Q-sorts of 21 of these persons 
with respect to her. The results are discussed in 
terms of communication theory and stress is place 
upon different loci of distortion and the role of situa- 
tional factors.—R. A. Littman. 

5928. Carpenter, C. R. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) Psychological research using 
television. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 606-610.— 
Psychologists “. . . along with other behavioral scien- 
tists, have both personal and professional responsi 
bilities for research related to telecommunications. 
Three main barriers to research using television an 
related media are (1) the lack of adequate, continu- 
ing financial aid and of available facilities, (2) the 
lack of highly competent research men “... motivated 
to investigate the complex processes of communica- 
tion . . .”, and (3) the lack of a sound researc 
tradition for experimental psychologists in the field 
of the mass media and telecommunications. “Now 
is the time for research and development work before 
the flood of students reaches our colleges and unt 
versities."—S. J.: Lachman. А 

5929. Chomsky, Noam. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass. Logical syntax and semantics; theif 
linguistic relevance. Language, 1955, 31, 36-45— 
This is in response to Bar-Hillel’s argument (see 29: 
5614) that linguists should follow the lead of Carnap 
and the logical positivists. Chomsky presents argu- 
ments showing that logical syntax has little to 0 i 
linguistics, and that the semantic problems most Mes 
ing to linguists are not treated by logicians excep 
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in terms of notions which are taken for granted and 
not further analyzed.—J. B. Carroll. 

5930. Coffin, Thomas E. Television’s impact on 
society. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 630-641.— 
“The advent of television has been a major phe- 
nomenon of American life in recent years. Judged 
by its rate of growth, the size of its audience, and 
the man-hours of attention devoted to it, television 
promises to become the nation's principal communica- 
tion medium." Specific data are cited with regard 
to many topics including the following: dimensions 
of the medium, characteristics of the audience, own- 
er's usage and opinion of TV, effects on other enter- 
tainment industries, effects on family and social ac- 
tivities, effects on children, political impact of TV, 
impact of TV on the economy, and the effectiveness 
of television advertising —S. J. Lachman. 

5931. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose State Coll., 
Calif.) Perceptual organization as a function of 
politically oriented communication. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 41, 319-324—“First, though a communi- 
cator’s manifest intent is to communicate only the 
‘facts’ concerning an event, . . . is it possible to 
identify his bias? Second, do the receivers of such 
communications tend to evaluate them as functions of 
their own biases?" An experiment is described in 
which the communication of the account of the Nixon 
controversy given and read by Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and Independents yielded significantly affirma- 
tive answers to the foregoing questions.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

5932. Dunham, Franklin. (U.S. Off. Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) A new road to the abundant 
life: a survey of educational television. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 615-617.—Perhaps “. . . we 
have within our grasp a means of bringing to mil- 
lions of people what only thousands could have had 
before television came." A brief history of the de- 
velopment of television for education is presented. А 
wide variety of subjects relating to home life, travel, 
recreation, child care, reading, playing, the art of 
conversation, the arts of acquired skills in music, 
photography, design, the dance, etc. can be presented 
realistically.—S. J. Lachman. 

5933. Ervin, Susan Moore. The verbal behavior 
of bilinguals: the effect of language of report upon 
the Thematic Apperception Test stories of adult 
French bilinguals. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1664.—Abstract. 

5934. Evans, Richard I. (U. Houston, Tex.) 
The planning and implementation of a psychology 
Series on a noncommercial education television 
Station. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 602-605.— 
“With the beginning of operations of the nation’s 
first noncommercial educational television station, 
KUHT-TV (Very High Frequency), at the Univer- 
Sity of Houston in June, 1953, it became possible to 
examine some of the possibilities inherent in educa- 
tional television, and the author was requested to 
Prepare and present the first course to be offered for 
College credit over the station, elementary psychol- 
ogy.” An“... informal lecture combined with skill- 
ful use of the blackboard may be a preferred method 
of TV presentation.” A discussion of the general 
Problems encountered, the techniques of presentation, 
and an evaluation of responses to the TV series is 
included.—S. J. Lachman. 
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5935. Gitlin, Irving. An amateur on TV. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 618-619.—“If there is a ‘secret 
of success’ for the amateur performer on television it 
is the old admonition ‘be yourself.” А few important 
rules to help the amateur in giving a creditable ac- 
count of himself are discussed—S. J. Lachman. 

5936. Hamilton, Robert V. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
Psycholinguistic analysis. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
41, 271—286.—Interest centers "in the manner in 
which the interpreter uses his language." А method 
of analysis is suggested “from the terminology of 
Morris . . . whereby the various functions intended by 


‚ ог determined for the interpreter are codified" into 


major and minor categories. The author expands 
Morris’ functional categories of designative, apprai- 
sive, prescriptive, and formative to include designa- 
tors, appraisers, prescriptors, formators, identifiers, 
and subjectifiors. 34 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

5937. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Courses for credit. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 593-597.—"'No course should be offered for 
credit by TV which has not been approved for inclu- 
sion in the college catalog, TV students should meet 
course standards to which residence students are 
held, and TV students should ordinarily come to the 
campus to take their examinations. .. ." For faculty 
load accounting, ^it is recommended that a one-term 
television course (three 30-minute programs a week) 
should equal one-half of a normal full-time teaching 
load. ..." Courses for credit via TV “. . . can be 
accomplished with no sacrifice of standards.”—S, J. 
Lachman. 

5938. Katz, Elihu, & Lazarsfeld, Paul F. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Personal influence: the 
part played by people in the flow of mass com- 
munications. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
xx, 400 p. $6.00.—A study of “the dynamics of per- 
son-to-person communication and influence” as com- 
pared to the apparent direct effect of mass media. 
The authors have found evidence of the “possible 
relevance of interpersonal relations as an intervening 
variable in the mass communications process.” The 
latter half of the book is concerned with a research 
carried on in Decatur, Illinois, upon a cross-section 
sample of 800 women in which a variety of reaction- 
producing influences were studied to determine the 
degree and extent of their impact on ultimate be- 
havior. Factors influencing leadership status were 
analyzed. 180-item bibliography—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5939. Keesey, Truman J. A new world. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 620-629.—"Television offers 
a wonderful opportunity to uplift our people . . . to 
raise the general level of information and thereby 
to make people more healthy and able to enjoy life 
more fully.” Educational program planning is dis- 
cussed. A specific example of program development 
is provided in three appendices.—S. J. Lachman. 

5940. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Television and the teacher. | Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 590-592.—"Television is a mar- 
velous electronic device but it has not yet become an 
educational instrument." "In spite of all that may be 
said against it, television has a peculiar capacity for 
intimacy." “It may become the arm of teaching, but 
not the brain. Teaching and learning ‚ате human 
processes, not electronic processes. Television 
teaching is a team job.” Studio teacher and class- 
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room teacher function together as a teaching team; 
curriculum planning and studio production must go 
hand in hand. TV can provide better in-service 
teacher training; through TV the teaching supervisor 
or training director can visit the class room. “Right 
now educational television needs to have some crea- 
tive imagination applied to it. The chi squares can 
come later !”’—S. J. Lachman. 

5941. Licklider, J. С. R. (Ed.) (Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, Cambridge.) Problems in hu- 
man communication and control. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Editor, 1955. 203 p.—‘This is a largely para- 
phrased transcription of a Conference on Problems in 
Human Communication and Control . . . sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation at M. I. T. 15-17 
June 1954" Verbatim or paraphrased discussion was 
based upon a tape recording. The subjects discussed 
at several sessions include channel capacity of the 
human operator, context, multivariate information 
transmission, signal analysis and detection, stochastic 
structure, concept formation, self-organizing au- 
tomata.—C. М. Louttit. 

5942, McIntyre, Charles J., & Greenhill, Leslie 
P. (Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) The 
role of closed-circuit television in university resi- 
dent instruction. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
598-601.—"It is now obvious that we can link any 
number of classrooms together, put one or more TV 
receivers in each, and let one good professor lecture 
over the television system to multiple groups of stu- 
dents.” Experiments ". . . or demonstrations could 
be performed and televised. ..." Initial cost, installa- 
tion and maintenance, operation, flexibility and pic- 
tures are discussed. “. .. TV exists as an aid to, 
and not a replacement for, the instructor. . . ." 
Faculties should “. . . begin now to coolly appraise 
TV for its strengths and its weaknesses, and to de- 
termine in what ways and under what conditions TV 
can make a contribution to resident university in- 
struction.”—S, J. Lachman. 

5943. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver, Colo.) A 
study of communicator-subject-media-communi- 
catee relations. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4 
(7), 56.—Abstract. 


5944. Osgood, Charles E. & Suci, George J. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Factor analysis of mean- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 325-338.—T wo fac- 
tor analytic studies of meaningful judgments based 
upon the same sample of 50 bipolar descriptive scales 
are reported. Both analyses reveal three major con- 
notative factors: evaluation, potency, and activity. 
These factors appear to be independent dimensions of 
the semantic space within which the meanings of 
concepts may be specified.—J. Arbit. 

5945. Rawnsley, Anita L, & Harris, J. Donald. 
(USN Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) Compara- 
tive analysis of normal speech and speech with 
delayed side-tone by means of sound spectrograms. 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1954, 13(9), (No. 
248), 7 p.— Three subjects were read a simple story 
with and without a side-tone delay interval of 18 sec- 
onds. Both conditions were tape-recorded on a PT-6 
Magnecorder adapted for instantaneous playback. 
Stutterred or distorted phrases were compared spec- 
trographically on a Kay Electric Sonograph with 
identical phrases spoken by the 5. “The samples all 
tended to follow the same sort of pattern—increased 
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duration, emphasis on.most sounds, vowel distortion, 
slurring across stop gaps, and, in the case of a re- 
peated work, generally no anticipation of the sound 
to follow was evident in the first appearance of the 
word."—B. Kutner. 

5946. Saporta, Sol. (Indiana U., Bloom 
Frequency of consonant clusters. Language, 1955, 
31, 25-30.—This presents evidence from English to 
support the hypothesis that the relative frequency of 
а consonant cluster is a function of the difference be- 
tween the phonemes in the cluster, low frequencies 
being expected for clusters containing phonemes 
which are either very similar or very dissimilar, and 
high frequencies for clusters with moderately similar 
phonemes. Similarity is measured in terms of num- 
ber of common distinctive features. In this way the 
amounts of “effort” by the speaker and the listener 
are balanced.—J. B. Carroll. 

5947. Shimberg, Benjamin. (ETS, Princeton, N. 
J.) Selected references on educational television. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 642-646.— Bibliography 
of the role of television in education grouped into 
categories: Information about Current Developments 
in ETV, Uses of TV in Education, Television Pro- 
duction, Research on the Effectiveness of ETV as 
an Educational Tool, Bibliographies on ETV, and 
Conferences. Most references are briefly annotated. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

5948. Wischner, George J. (U. Pittsburgh, Ра.), 
& Scheier, Ivan Н. Some thoughts on television 
as an educational tool. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 611-614.—"A major conclusion warranted by all 
of the research findings is: TV can teach.” The 
authors state that “. . . the relatively little research 
available, its character and findings, do not warrant 
the marked enthusiasm and overoptimism about edu- 
cational television evidenced in many quarters.” “In 
our view, TV at present should be regarded merely 
as one other communication channel for teaching 
purposes.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 5428, 6257) 
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5949. [Anon.] Mental health through public 
health practice. Chron. World Hlth Org., 1955, 9, 
247-253.—Few public health organizations give “due 
weight to psychological and social work, either 1D 
prevention or treatment. In the majority of cases 
medical contacts are not based upon a comprehensive 
knowledge of the human being. There exists, further, 
a widespread suspicion among medical practitioner}, 
and the public at large, of mental health disciplines 
An examination of public health services leads to the 
conclusion that "they should acquire a fresh orienta- 
tion." —J. C. Franklin. 

5950, Böök, Jan A. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Heredity counseling: medical genetics and conne 
seling practices. Eugen. Quart., 1955, 2, 174-1837 
Recent mortality statistics show an increase In Lo Е 
disorders, especially in the western world where us 
people are surviving for a long enough time fO ^" 
come the victims of the genetic disorders that appe is 
later in life. “Genetic counseling" is a field tha 
just beginning to open up. It estimates the gene 
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risks for individual cases and shows how such esti- 
mates may be used in clinical practice. There are 
several centers in the United States and Scandinavian 
countries and these are found to be meeting a rather 
extensive latent need for sound professional informa- 
tion on genetics.—G. C. Schwesinger. fi 

5951. Burgess, Caroline B. (State Dept. of Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg, Pa.), McDonald, Elizabeth, & 
Roberts, Mary Belle. More effective mental health 
by activation of community potentials. J. psychiat. 
soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 250-255.—As a basis for develop- 
ing a better state-wide program for community mental 
health, the following hypotheses were formulated and 
studied by the staff: (1) community readiness and 
the effectiveness of mental health services are related; 
(2) there is a relationship between how effective 
mental health services are and the methods employed ; 
(3) what can be done in the development of a mental 
health program depends upon the mores of a com- 
munity; (4) how effective a program will be depends 
on recruitment and activation of latent leadership; 
(5) how effective leadership is depends on how will- 
ing the individuals are to become emotionally as well 
as intellectually involved—L. B. Costin. 

5952. Dodd, Aleck D. Counseling—step-by-step 
(Part I). Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(58), 27-34.— 
'This semi-verbatim record of a series of marital 
counseling interviews "was chosen to furnish some 
picture of what happens in one type of counseling 
relationship.” The report, including analysis and in- 
terpretation of the counselee and selí-criticism of the 
counselor, attempts "to give some idea of the emo- 
tional give and take between the two; of the effort 
of the counselor to sense the unexpressed but near 
the surface feelings and impulses of the counselee 

.. and of the slow changes which took place in the 
counselee."—4. Eglash. 

5953, Jesness, Carl Frandall The effects of 
counseling on the self-perceptions of college men. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1553.—Abstract. 

5954. Klein, D. B. Mental hygiene; a survey of 
personality disorders and mental health. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xvii, 654 p. 
$5.00.—This is a revised edition of the original book 
published in 1944 (see 18: 2440). An enlarged in- 
troductory section is followed by two middle sections 
on the nature of mental disorders and the prevention 
of mental disorder. The final section is concerned 
with promotion of mental health. “... there is con- 
siderable stress placed on the dependence of mental 
hygiene on both the biological and social sciences. 
... Nor is its dependence on ethico-religious values 
overlooked. Moreover, this multi-discipline depend- 
ence is presented in a general setting of critical con- 
cern with canons of sound scientific procedure."— 
H. D. Arbitman. 

5955. Lamson, Warren C. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Integrating mental 
health services into the community health and 
welfare program. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 
244-249. Basic principles underlying the integration 
of mental health services into community health and 
welfare programs are presented, together with some 
typical obstacles which can prevent effective integra- 
tion, In illustration the author describes specific ex- 
perimental programs in a variety of communities. 

he author emphasizes that professional “experts” 
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should not assume exclusive responsibility or plan- 
ning for mental health programs. Ultimately the 
citizens of community must assume this responsi- 
bility, with the help of specialists —L. В. Costin, 


5956. Leader, Arthur L. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Some problems in collaboration 
with psychiatric residents. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 
1955, 24, 225-230.— This paper discusses the difficul- 
ties a psychiatric social worker may have in working 
with residents in psychiatry. The author feels recog- 
nition of these difficulties is necessary, since an aware- 
ness of common problems shared by the resident and 
social worker will help the latter assume maximum 
responsibility for dealing with his own feelings, for 
contributing to the rounded education of the residents 
and for giving good service to the patients. In de- 
scribing these difficulties the author does not infer 
that positive factors do not predominate in the total 
relationship between social worker and resident.— 
L. B. Costin. 


5957. Lerner, Arthur. (Group Therapy Ass. 
Southern Calif, Los Angeles.) Dynamics of hel 
in teaching and counseling. Peabody J. Educ., 1955, 
33, 178-182.— The author presents some observations 
in the dynamics of help as applied to teaching and 
psychological counseling. Points included are: (1) 
the self-help, self-direction, the client's use of his 
capacities and his participation in the situation, and 
gaining insight in its dynamic components; (2) the 
art of listening; (3) constructive supervision to at- 
tain self-confidence through understanding and con- 
scious use of knowledge and skills; (4) the phe- 
nomena of resistance; (5) acceptance of the individ- 
ual, per se; and (6) reaching the vital dynamics in 
the teaching and counseling situation when student 
or client is “psychically operating.”—S. M. Amatora. 


5958. Leton, Donald Alphon. An evaluation of 
certain methods of teaching mental hygiene. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1555.—Abstract. | 


5959. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Diagnosis and measurement: a reply to 
Eysenck. Psychol. Rep. 1955, 1, 277-278.—Ey- 
senck’s results (see 30: 3039) may be in part an 
artifact of selection. In any case they have not been 
shown to refute any aspect of psychoanalytic theory. 
An alternative view of “psychiatric diagnosis as a 
psychological and statistical problem" is given, which 
illustrates but does not exhaust the complexities of 
the topic.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5960. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Counseling. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1956, 7, 147-172.—This review for the 
year ending April, 1955, places major emphasis on 
the profession of counseling psychology. The major 
topics covered are: professional development and 
problems, the counselor, the counseling process and 
its outcome, psychological measurements, and work 
and occupations. 101-item bibliography.—C. 
Louttit. 


5961. Turner, Gary E, & Bodarky, Clifford J. 
Inter-discipline functioning: a joint private prac- 
tice of psychiatry and psychiatric casework, Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 355-358.—This is a 
detailed description of the nature of the partnership, 
the practice and the technique which makes the joint 
practice “satisfying and rewarding. ... Both must 
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like each other as people and respect each other as 
co-professionals, and accept the fact that in different 
situations either may be leading the way.”—M. М. 
Gillet. 


(See also abstracts 6311, 6314) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


5962. Berkowitz, Sidney. (Jewish Family and 
Community Service, Chicago, Ill.) Some specific 
techniques of psychosocial diagnosis and treat- 
ment in family casework. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
399—406.—A. series of interviews with a man and his 
wife are analyzed in order to illustrate: (1) “... 
objectives and techniques of family casework treat- 
ment which are based on psycho-social diagnosis and 
concern with the improvement of social functioning 
. . .”; (2) the influence of ego-psychology on the 
formulation and expression of casework objectives 
and techniques; (3) “. . . the application in casework 
practice of some of the recent psychoanalytic concepts 
of the relation of aggression to the ego and to char- 
acter formation.’—L. B. Costin. 

5963. Caveny, E. L., Wittson, C. L., Hunt, W. 
A.'& Herrman, R. S. Psychiatric diagnosis, its 
nature and function. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 
367-373.—The following four functions of diagnosis 
are discussed and defended: administrative, thera- 
peutic, research, and preventive.—N. H. Pronko. 

5964. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Assessment of individual differences. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1956, 7, 173-196.—Review of major trends 
in selected literature for the year ending May, 1955, 
in the area of individual differences. The major sec- 
tions are: failure of global assessment, clinical proc- 
ess, criterion-oriented studies: ability, nature of abili- 
ties, personality measurements, and criterion-oriented 
studies: personality. 184-item bibliography.—C. М. 


Louttit. 
5965. Ekman, Gósta. Eine neue Methode zur 
Erlebnisanalyse. (А new approach to the analysis 


of experience.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 
167-174.—The paper describes “a new method for 
the multi-dimensional analysis of experience.” A list 
of 20 words denoting emotions was prepared. Each 
word was paired with every other word in the list, 
and Ss rated the similarity between the members of 
each pair on a four point scale. The thus obtained 
matrix of similarity was factor analyzed. In a second 
experiment the similarity between each of 14 colors 
was established by the same method of paired com- 
parison with subsequent factor analysis. English 
and French summaries.—J. Н. Bruell. 

5966. Feifel, Herman. (VA Ment. Hyg. Clim., 
Los Angeles, Calif) Note on hypothetical situa- 
tions in personality appraisal. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 415-416.—Two groups of VA hospitalized 
NP patients were given two hypothetical situations: 
to indicate what they would wish for if any three 
wishes could come true and to indicate what three 
deeds they felt themselves incapable of performing. 
Patients were 51 neurotics on an open ward and 40 
acutely disturbed patients in partial remission on a 
closed ward. Both groups wished first for health 
and happiness; achievement wishes were more fre- 
quent among the neurotics, social welfare wishes 
among the acutely disturbed. Both groups selected 
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an achievement response most frequently as their im- 
possible response. The results in general were quite 
similar to those from controls from other studies sug- 
gesting that the “hypothetical situation technique 
reflects cultural and conventional stereotypes more 
than it does personal and idiosyncratic outlook."— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5967. Harper, Robert A. Failure in marriage 
counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 359- 
362.—The author hopes "to stimulate some readers 
to do more thinking about some of the broader pro- 
fessional principles of marriage counseling, principles 
that are not yet created, defined, and established." 
Marriage counseling "is not designed to keep people 
married . . . it should be designed to help people work 
out their own solutions to problems centering around 
marriage . . . in terms of their own values.”—M. M. 
Gillet. 

5968. Heiss, Robert. (U. Freiburg i. Br., Ger- 
many.) Mitteilung über einen Versuch mit der 
Handschrift des 28 jährigen Adolf Hitler. 
(Graphological analysis of a sample of Adolf Hitler's 
handwriting at age 28.) Z. diagnost. Psychol, 1955, 
3, 254-262.— This is a detailed graphological analysis 
of a photographic specimen of Hitler's handwriting 
at age 28, prepared as a blind exercise by a graduate 
student as part of matriculation examination.—H. P. 
David. 

5969. Merton, Robert K., Fiske, Marjorie, & 
Kendall, Patricia A. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The focused interview; a manual of problems and 
procedures. Glencoe, Ш.: The Free Press, 19 6 
xxii, 186 p. $3.00.—"In revising this small book (see 
27: 5132) we have kept it much as it was in or- 
ganization and substance. We have, however, Te- 
written every chapter with the aim of making clearer 
than before the uses, procedures and limitations of the 
focused interview." An analytical table of contents 
summarizes the volume.—H. P. David. 

5970, Skidmore, Rex A., & Garrett, Hulda уап 
Steeter. (U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) The joint 
interview in marriage counseling. М arriage Fam. 
Living, 1955, 17, 349-354.—A detailed description of 
three cases shows the problem and points out the 
dangers involved and the way to avoid these. The 
Values of Joint Interviews are listed in 8 items, the 
Safeguards in 10.—M. M. Gillet. 


(See also abstract 5798) 


DrAcNosis & EVALUATION 


5971. Armitage, Stewart G., Greenberg, Paul n 
Pearl David; Berger, David G., & Daston, Paw 
G. (VA Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) Predicting 
intelligence from the Rorschach. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 321-329—‘The problem of the at 
curacy with which level of intellectual functioning 
can be predicted from the Rorschach was investigate’ 
in two ways. One was an objective, statistical ap 
proach and the other a judgmental approach. Де 
attempt to relate, statistically, single or compos 
Rorschach scoring variables to Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence failed to yield useful estimates o Fi 
telligence. Clinicians, using just the Rorschat 1 
psychograms, tended to attain somewhat greater 27. 
curacy of prediction. When, however, the clinici 
judged the Rorschach protocols, fairly accurate es 
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males of intellectual functioning were obtained."— 
А. J. Bachrach, 


5972. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. (East Mo- 
line State Hosp., Ill.) A reliability study of a short 
form of the WISC vocabulary subtest. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 413-414.—The WISC vocabulary 
raw scores from 200 records of children referred to 
the Rock Island County Child Guidance Clinic were 
selected with even distribution according to age 
and sex. The Spearman-Brown correction formula 
yielded a split-half reliability coefficient of .94 for 
the complete sample. Results suggest that the loss of 
reliability from the alternate word lists is minimal. 
S’s ranged from 5-0 to 14-11 years of age, 20 of each 
sex being represented in each two-year category.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

5973. Bensberg, Gerald Ј., & Sloan, William. 
Performance of brain-injured defectives on the 
Arthur adaptation of the Leiter. Psychol. Serv. 
Center J., 1951, 3, 181-184.— The intent of this study 
was to determine (1) whether the Arthur adaptation 
of the Leiter International Performance Scale yields 
results which are comparable to the Revised Stanford 
Binet and (2) if the brain-injured defective functions 
differently from the familial defective on the Leiter. 
Results obtained from 55 brain-injured and 55 fa- 
milial mental defectives, matched for mental and 
chronological age, indicated that the Leiter scores 
were not significantly different from the Binet scores 
and that the brain-injured subjects performed essen- 
tially the same on the Leiter as did the familials.— 
L. S. Blackman. 

5974. Bieri, James; Blacharsky, Edward, & Reid, 
J. Willam. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Predictive behavior and personal adjustment. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 351-356.—The hypothe- 
ses that degree of maladjustment will correlate nega- 
tively with predictive accuracy" and that “а positive 
relationship will exist between degree of maladjust- 
ment and the use of assimilative projection in one's 
predictive behavior" were tested using the Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank and the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. “The results provide no support for either 
hypothesis. ..." If the MAS is used as the criterion 
variable, more pronounced relationships are obtained 
than with the ISB.—A. J. Bachrach. 

5975. Bolin, Byron J. (Central State Hosp., 
Lakeland, Ky.) A comparison of Raven’s Progres- 
sive Matrices (1938) with the ACE Psychological 
Examination and the Otis Gamma Mental Ability 
Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 400.—Brief re- 
port. 

5976. Borgatta, E. F., & Eschenbach, A. E. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York.) Factor 
analysis of Rorschach variables and behavioral ob- 
servation. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 129-136.—15 
Rorschach scores, scores for 11 basic categories from 
Interaction Process Analysis, 3 mental test scores, 7 
ratings of aspects of personality and behavior, and 
4 items of background information, gathered for 125 
male Air Force personnel, were analyzed using Thur- 
Stone's complete centroid technique. 8 factors were 
extracted, 2 defined in terms of Rorschach scores 
only, 2 in terms of both Rorschach and “external” 
variables, and 4 in terms of external variables only. 
As Rorschach scores had little common variation with 
à number ‘of significant external variables, caution 
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should be exercised in using these scores.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5977. Busemann, Adolf. Der Aufzähl-Test. 
Untersuchungen iiber die Erlebniswelt gesunder 
und neurotischer Kinder. (The Object Naming 
Test; studies of the private worlds of normal and 
neurotic children.) Munich, Germany: Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1955. 174 p. S.Fr. 9.00.—In this brief un- 
structured verbal technique, the subject is asked to 
name as many visible objects as possible within a 10 
minute period. Administration and scoring аге de- 
scribed in detail, followed by a discussion of theo- 
retical rationalé and protocol interpretation. The 
productions of normal and disturbed children are com- 
pared in terms of developmental trends and psycho- 
pathology.—H. P. David. 

5978. Buss, Arnold H. (Larue Carter Memorial 
Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) А follow-up item analy- · 
sis of the Taylor Anxiety Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 
1956, 11, 409-410.—A psychologist interviewed 64 
NP patients varying in age, sex, and diagnosis. 
Three other psychologists observed the interview. 
Each psychologist rated each patient on a five-point 
scale for manifest anxiety. The patients were later 
given the Taylor. The correlation between Taylor 
score and the pooled psychologist rating was .60. Of 
the 30 items of the scale found to differentiate high 
anxious from low anxious college students only 14 
differentiated high anxious (N=22) from low 
anxious (N = 20) patients —L. B. Heathers. 

5979. Chance, June E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Prediction of changes in a per- 
sonality inventory on retesting. Psychol. Kep., 
1955, 1, 383-387—This study develops and cross- 
validates an empirical method for predicting from re- 
sponses made to the first administration of a per- 
sonality inventory which individuals are likely to 
change a large number of their responses on a second 
administration at a later time. The method seems to 
be a promising means for estimating intra-individual 
variation effects where it is necessary to know if a 
personality inventory, administered to the same group 
of individuals a second time, can be expected to yield 
results similar to those on the first administration,.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5980. Churchill, Ruth (Antioch Coll, Yellow 
Springs, O.), & Crandall, Vaughn J. The reliability 
and validity of the Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Test. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 345-350.—In a 
study of the reliability and validity of the Rotter In- 
complete Sentences Blank, among the results obtained 
were the following: “. .. high interscorer agreement 
was found among scorers who had relatively little 
psychological training (a B.A. in psychology or less) 
and who were trained exclusively on the ISB manual 
. . . moderate test-retest reliability behavior was 
found for periods up to three years, suggesting that 
the ISB measures more than temporary moods . . . 
normative data obtained in the present study did not 
differ significantly from the normative data presented 
by the ISB authors.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

5981. Dana, Richard H. (St. Louis (Mo.) State 
Hosp.) Rorschach scorer reliability. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 401—403.— To assess scorer reliability 
on the Rorschach six records of each of 11 examiners 
with from one to 11 years of Rorschach experience 
were rescored by two scorers with four years of ex- 
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perience. Klopfer scoring techniques were used. Per 
cent of agreement of each scorer with each examiner 
was found. To find the N upon which the percentage 
was based determinant, location, content, and popular 
scores were each treated as separate items. As in 
previous studies, it was found that there was about 
75% agreement between scorers, “These per cents 
of agreement appear sufficiently high for research 
purposes and the extent to which they fall short of 
optimal agreement may be a function of ambiguous 
scoring categories or personalized scoring."—L. B. 
Heathers. 


5982. Haglund, Carl A. Ап attempt to differ- 
entiate between certain groups of schizophrenic 
and neurotic patients by the use of Rorschach 
composite scores. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1785.—Abstract. 


5983. Harris, Pearl (Trenton (N. J.) State 
Hosp.) Validity of the Grassi-Fairfield Block 
Substitution Test in differential diagnosis. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1955, 19, 330.—Brief report. 


5984. Horlick, Reuben S. (Walter Reed Army 
Med. Cent., Washington, D. C.) The discriminant 
value of Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory items in personality disorders. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 362-365.—The purpose of this 
study was to determine which of the scored items of 
the MMPI would differentiate 50 hospitalized para- 
noid-schizophrenics from 25 hospitalized anxiety- 
neurotics and 25 NP out-patients. All S’s were male 
patients of an army hospital. The age and educa- 
tional level of the three groups were very similar. 
Data are presented showing the scale distribution of 
the items which differentiated each group from the 
other two groups. In general, differentiating items 
occur more frequently where they would be expected, 
but a number of items are misplaced and others appear 
non-discriminatory on the basis of the above com- 
parison.—L. B. Heathers. 


5985. Hurley, John R. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The Iowa Picture Interpretation Test: a 
multiple-choice variation of the TAT. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 372-376.—“‘The Iowa Picture In- 
terpretation Test (IPIT) is the product of an at- 
tempt to integrate the objective and quantitative ad- 
vantages of traditional paper and pencil personality 
measures with the so-called ‘depth’ of projective tech- 
niques. This report is a brief account of the IPIT's 
methodology and presentation of its normative, re- 
liability, and intercorrelational characteristics. Some 
implications of these data are discussed.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 


5986. Jacobsen, Eldon Ernest. Assessment of 
adjustment in children and adolescents: reliabili- 
ties and interrelationships concerning common 
group tests and ratings and their relationships to 
judgments from clinical tests. Dissertation Abstr. 
1955, 15, 1653,—Abstract. ў 

5987. Jordon, Thomas Edward. The utility of 
the coloured Progressive Matrices. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1554.—Abstract. 

5988. Kahn, Samuel. Rorschach resume; Ror- 
schach inkblot personality testing. Ossining, N. 
Y.: Optic-Press, пй. vii, 62 p.—"No attempt has 
been made in this brief resume to give detailed in- 
structions on administration, scoring, tabulation or 
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other technical data on the specific Rorschach tech- 
niques and interpretations, but there have been sum- 
marized some important highlights and suggestions 
which may prove useful to the trained technician,’— 
H. P. David. 

5989. Kottenhoff, Heinrich. (Univ. Clinic, Inns- 
bruck, Austria.) Bender’s Gestalt-Test und die 
Untersuchung des Cerebralen Funktionswandels. 
(Bender's Gestalt Test and the examination of 
changes in cerebral functions.) Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 
2, 40-55.—After briefly describing the Bender Gestalt 
test, the Pascal-Suttell scoring method, test ad- 
vantages and limitations in diagnosing cerebral func- 
tions, the author analyses protocols obtained from 
300 subjects, representing varied clinical and non- 
clinical populations. Qualitative and quantitative dif- 
ferences are noted, leading to further discussion of 
cerebral functions, changes, regression, and impair- 
ment. 29 references. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

5990. LaForge, Rolfe. (U. California, Berkeley.), 
& Suczek, Robert F. The interpersonal dimension 
of personality: III. An interpersonal check list. 
J. Pers., 1955, 24, 94—112.—“Ап interpersonal check 
list to instrument an interpersonal personality system 
is presented. . . . Guiding principles and two problems 
arising in the development of ICL are described. . . 
Sample statistics and tentative norms are reproduced. 
Clinical and research applications are indicated. 13 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

5991. Levitt, Eugene Е., & Lyle, William H, Jr. 
(U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Evidence for the validity. of 
the children's form of the Picture-Frustration 
Study. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 381-386.— 
“Twenty-four high and twenty-eight low scorers ОП 
the Problem Situations Test, a verbal measure of 
punitiveness in children, were administered the chil- 
dren’s form of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study. Major findings in general reflect favorably 
on the validity of the P-F; the Highs on the PST 
gave significantly more extrapunitive responses ап 
significantly fewer intropunitive responses on the 
P-F than the Lows. In addition, the Highs were 
more frequently ego-defensive in their responses, an 
less need-persistent."—4. J. Bachrach. $ 

5992. Lindzey, Gardner, & Heinemann, Shirley 
H. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Thematic 
Apperception Test: individual and group admin- 
istration. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 34-55.—The two pro- 
cedures for TAT were compared as to the following 
(1) scores, (2) means and variances, (3) compati 
son of TAT scores and scores on questionnaires, 
self-ratings, and a sentence completion test, (4) с- 
pacity to produce distinct protocols for males an 
females, (5) productivity of stories with more ES s 
and ideas, (6) variations in the length of time 1 
each procedure. Overall, the differences were smalt- 
21 references.—M. O. Wilson. & 

5993. Mayzner, Mark S., Jr., Sersen, Eugene; 
Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The Tayor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale and Intelligence. 1. om 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 401-403.—““The present stt y 
obtained correlations between the Taylor anxie 
scale and both the W-B (individual testing) ау 
ACE (group testing) for a college population. t 
correlations obtained were positive but insignifica”™ 
It was suggested that on the basis of these findings 
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the conclusions of Grice and Kerrick, that a sig- 
nificant negative correlation exists between anxiety 
and intelligence scores, is at the present time limited 
to specific testing conditions."—4. J. Bachrach. 

5994. Mulford, Harold A., Jr. Toward an in- 
strument to identify and measure the self, sig- 
nificant others, and alcohol in the symbolic en- 
vironment: an empirical study. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1667-1668.—Abstract. 

5995. Murphree, Henry B., & Carnaghan, Jean 
б. (USN Sub. Base, New London, Сот.) А 
hypothetical basis for quantitative scoring of the 
Navy Thematic Apperception Test (N-TAT). 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 14(7), 
(No. 267), 33 p.—A method for scoring the N-TAT 
is reported based on the analysis of protocols of 120 
men. Ап operational hypothesis was evolved hold- 
ing that if an individual is able to assess accurately 
and empathetically the group of which he is a mem- 
ber and his relationship with the group, he will be 
able to get along well with them. Putting this theory 
into operation, a scoring technique was evolved based 
on frequency of occurrence of various themes; this 
rated the man's conformity with the general reactions 
of the majority of the group—B. Kutner. 

5996. Pearl David (ЎА Hosp. Battle Creek, 
Mich.),& Jacobs, Durand. Sociometric choice and 
the Szondi test. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 385-388. 
—It was hypothesized that persons making similar 
affective judgments of others would be more similar 
on their Szondi choices than those making dissimilar 
affective judgments. S’s were 39 adult male veteran 
NP cases on a privileged ward. Affective judg- 
ments of ward mates were made by Q-rating their 
photographs. 40 pairs of patients with significantly 
similar ward sociometric choice and 40 pairs with 
the most dissimilar sociometric choices were com- 
pared in Szondi test choices. Similar sociometric 
choice groups had a larger number of agreements 
than disagreements; they tended to be more alike on 
the pictures disliked than on the pictures liked. The 
results are not interpreted as support for Deri's 
theories.—L. B. Heathers. 

5997, Pumproy, Shirley S. (U. Washington, Se- 
atile.), & Kogan, William S. The reliability of 
Wittenborn's scales for rating currently discernible 
psychopathology. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 411- 
412.—"Eleven closed ward psychiatric patients were 
rated by each of four raters on Wittenborn's scales 
for rating currently discernible symptom patterns. 
Two doctors and two nurses rated each patient. The 
results of this reliability study were as follows: 1. 
Patient's own doctor rated all scales higher. 2. Dif- 
ferent raters stressed different symptom clusters. 3. 
Amount of agreement on individual patients was rela- 
tively low. 4. Scales involving inferences as to in- 
ternal state of the patient showed low reliability. 5. 

cute anxiety and phobic compulsive scales were least 
reliable."—L. B. Heathers. 

5998, Ransom, Dorothy. The experimental use 
of electron micrographs as a supplement to the 
Rorschach ink blot technique. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 
1, 203-220. (Monogr. Suppl. 3.)—A proposal for 
use of electron micrographs in clinical and experi- 
mental psychology. A series of four modifications 
of the same basic micrograph were utilized in parallel 
with the Rorschach. Detailed protocols for 10 sub- 
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jects were given and analyzed to illustrate the quali- 
tative information which can be gained. Methods of 
interpretation are explained, and interpretations are 
contrasted with those from the Rorschach.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5999. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Med. Cent., 
Indianapolis.) 'The relation of the Trail Making 
Test to organic brain damage. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 393-394.—The Trail Making Test was ad- 
ministered to brain damaged and hospitalized control 
subjects. The results indicated that "this short, in- 
expensive, and easily administered test may be a 
fairly valid indicator of certain effects of brain 
damage."—4A. J. Bachrach. 


6000. Rindlisbacher, A. Die Taylor-Skala fiir 
manifeste Angst (MAS). (The Taylor Scale for 
manifest anxiety (MAS).) Schweiz. 7. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1955, 14, 235-240.—Various aspects of the 
Taylor Scale are described, as its construction, re- 
liability, validity, the influence of factors other than 
anxiety upon the score, and its use in therapy. The 
discussion is critical and the final judgment cautious. 
Only certain aspects of anxiety can be uncovered by 
the scale and even these not with complete certainty. 
Nevertheless, the scale can be useful in certain situa- 
tions.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


6001. Schlismann, Annemarie. (Psychological In- 
stitute, 41 Schoepfstrasse, Innsbruck, Austria.) Die 
Sprache im Test als Basis objektiver Messung. 
(Objective scores based upon the verbalizations of a 
testee.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 268- 
290.—Various samples of German prose were ana- 
lyzed. It was found that the number of verbs and 
adjectives used by the author revealed his emotional 
involvement in the subject matter treated. It is pro- 
posed to use this fact in testing. Counting the num- 
ber of verbs and adjectives used by the testee permits 
drawing conclusions concerning his actual feelings 
regarding the things he says in a testing situation. 
English and French summaries.—J. Н. Bruell. 

6002. Schneider, Bertram Н. The effect of vary- 
ing time intervals on the reproduction and recall 
of Rorschach responses on retest. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1653-1654.—Abstract. 


6003. Sinha, Shashilata. The experimental study 
of the level of aspiration. J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1955, 13, 91-96.—A review of some experi- 
mental studies done in the West on the level of 
aspiration. “The level of aspiration techniques are 
used these days as an instrument to compare different 
culture[s] and to characterize their systems of values 
in a quantitative way, and also for measuring in- 
dividual differences." 12 citations —D. Lebo. 

6004. Sinick, Daniel. The effect of encourage- 
ment on the test performance of subjects with 
varying amounts of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1789-1790.—Abstract. 

6005. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Differential responses of normals, 
psychoneurotics, and psychotics on Rorschach 
determinant shift. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
335-338.— The determinant shift from free associa- 
tion to inquiry on the number of pure form responses. 
the total number of shading responses, and the total 
number of color responses was studied in groups 
of psychotics, neurotics and normals. It was indi- 
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cated that normals and neurotics showed significantly 
greater shift than the psychotic group in pure form 
and shading responses, while “normals and psycho- 
neurotics did not differ significantly for any of the 
three variables.” The author suggests that these 
findings may favor “an interpretation of determinant 
shift as a measure of the sensitivity of the subject 
to examiner cues, rather than as a measure of flexi- 
bility.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

6006. Swensen, Clifford H., & Newton, Kenneth 
R. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) The development 
of sexual differentiation on the Draw-a-Person 
test. J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 417-419—‘The 
Draw-a-Person Test was administered” in a group 
situation “to 163 grade school students and to twenty- 
two college" sophomores. “Тһе drawings were rated 
for sexual differentiation and the sex of the first 
drawn figure was noted. It was found that sexual 
differentiation increased with increased age. Up to 
the eighth grade the girls differentiated significantly 
better than boys between the sexes. Beyond the 
eighth grade there was not a significant difference be- 
tween the sexes in sexual differentiation. Tendency 
of subjects to draw their own sex first did not appear 
to be related to increased sexual differentiation on the 
drawings.” The N’s vary for grade and for sex at 
any given grade; for example, at Grade 7 there are 
seven boys and 17 girls.—L. B. Heathers. 

6007. Wamba, Donald E. (Public Schs, Corona, 
Calif, & Marzolf, Stanley S. Use of eye move- 
ments as a response indicator in testing the physi- 
cally handicapped. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 405- 
407.—A. piece of equipment is described for testing 
those who cannot use speech or coordinated hand or 
arm movements to indicate their response. The tech- 
nique was tried on a group of 46 children ranging in 
age from 6 to 11 and using the Progressive Matrices 
Test. The group was split at random and the order 
of presentation of the two forms of the test—booklet 
and the eye-response adaptation—was counterbal- 
anced. The correlation between the scores obtained 
under the two methods of presentation was about .85. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

6008. Zimmer, Herbert. (А.Е. Personnel and 
Training Res. Cent., Maxwell AF Base, Ala.) Pre- 
diction by means of two projective tests of per- 
sonality evaluations made by peers. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 352-356.—''This experiment sought 
to determine the accuracy with which specific per- 
sonality characteristics can be predicted by means of 
two projective tests: a sentence completion test and 
human figure drawings. The criterion scores on 
eight personality traits for 73 subjects were derived 
from the rankings of each subject by his fellow 
bomber crew members. . . . The obtained median 
reliability of criterion scores was .82. Three judges 
attempted to predict the criterion scores by means of 
a 'blind, over-all evaluation of each projective test, 
judged independently. Median interjudge reliability 
was .32 for each test. The median correlations be- 
tween judges' predictions and the criteria were .15 
for the sentence completion test, .16 for the human 
figure drawings, and .17 for the judges' pooled evalua- 
tion of both tests employed independently.”—L. B. 
Heathers. ` : 


(See also abstracts 5441, 5477, 5490, 5933, 6065, 
6079; 6093, 6217, 6349) 
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6009. Annell, Anna-Lisa. Insulin shock treat- 
ment in children with psychotic disturbances. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 193- 
205.—А series of 50 psychotic children under 11 
years was treated by insulin coma with encouraging 
results. None has recovered completely, but 28 im- 
proved. Follow-up within 6 years show 8 recovered, 
15 with marked improvement, and 8 deteriorated. 
No serious complications were noted during or after 
therapy. French and German summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson: 


6010. Auld, Frank, Jr, & Murray, Edward J. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Content-analysis 
studies of psychotherapy. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
377-395.—The absence of permanent records, of ob- 
jective measures, and of appropriate theoretical frame- 
works, has retarded research on psychotherapy. Re- 
cently, however, sound recording of interviews, con- 
tent-analysis methods, and the advent of psychological 
theories have strengthened research possibilities in 
psychotherapy. These new developments, in terms of 
the literature on content analysis of recorded inter- 
views, are reviewed under the categories of methodo- 
logical studies (development of measures), descriptive 
studies, and theoretically oriented studies. 99 refer- 
ences.—R. Perloff. 


6011. Baker, Louise. “The Written Troubles” 
of the handicapped. New York State Education, 
1953, 41, 203-205.—Bibliotherapy in the resolution 
of psychological and social problems of the handi- 
capped is of proven value but reading material should 
be selected with care and discrimination to help both 
the patient and those around him. Several specific 
needs of the handicapped, in terms of reading ma- 
terial are discussed and the author avers that "only. 
a book that interprets the dynamics of personality 
problems can be effective therapeutically.” Such 
books are of value to the non-handicapped, too, pro" 
viding them interpretation and understanding of dif- 
ferences.—L. D. Summers. 


6012. Balint, Michael ^ Psychotherapeutische 
Ausbildung des praktischen. Arztes. (Training in 
psychotherapy for the general practitioner.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 370-389.—1t is generally. agreed 
that at least one-fourth of the general practitioner 5 
activity is psychotherapeutic in essence. To improve 
his ability in this sphere, a course of training ™ 
psychotherapy is described. During weekly case con- 
ferences 6-8 physicians meet as a group with the 
leader, a psychoanalyst. Not lectures, but discussions 
of cases from the practitioners’ own practice form the 
backbone of the course. Although only 15 of the 3 
who started are finishing a two year course, the 
changes of viewpoint in the group are encouraging: 
Two case write-ups by participants are included. An 
English version of this appeared in Brit. Med. 
1954, 1, 115#.—Е. W. Eng. . 

6013. Bally, Gustav. Ordnung und Ursprüng- 
lichkeit, Zuwendung und Ziel. (Order and M 
nalness,” “giving heed” and goal.) Psyche, Heide» 
1955, 9, 320-349.— Changes in the patients, doctrines 
and approaches of psychotherapy have changed from 
Freud’s day to the present. Emphasis has increas- 
ingly shifted from oedipal problems involving us 
ternal authority to preoedipal problems involving 
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maternal nurture, and from detachment in psycho- 
therapy to more direct encounter. This is related 
to the increasing “homelessness” and breakdown of 
the traditional orders of existence for modern men. 
Only the development of a genuine “heedfulness” to- 
ward one’s fellow man will enable us to realize the 
goal of a new order out of our “originalness.” Eng- 
lish summary.—E. W. Eng. 

6014. Bérard, E., & Lairy, G. С. (Hôp. Psychiat. 
Bonneval, France.) Quelques remarques sur l'élec- 
troencéphalogramme au cours de l'hibernation 
artificielle. (Some remarks on the electroencephalo- 
gram during the course of artificial hibernation.) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 545-552.—EEGs 
were recorded at 15 minute intervals during several 
days of artificial hibernation in 5 chronic mental pa- 
tients. During the first hours very slow, high-voltage 
waves dominate the record; then gradually the slow 
waves diminish and the pattern remains stable for the 
remainder of the period of hibernation. The transi- 
tion back to wakefulness is very rapid. Reactivity of 
the cortex to sensory stimulation is greatly reduced 
during hibernation. EEG changes reflect the central 
action of the drugs used and are practically independ- 
ent of body temperature.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6015. Bergler, Edmund. Practical and technical 
problems presented by the patient's lies about the 
analyst during psychoanalytic treatment. Samiksa, 
1955, 9, 81-92.—These lies were told exclusively by 
psychopathic personalities, typically after the develop- 
ment of the transference neurosis. Their purpose is 
mobilization of fury against the analyst and maso- 
chistic expectation of retaliation from the analyst. 
The analyst must contradict these lies in general 
terms. These patients are inaccessible to interpreta- 
tions. More than a simple neurosis is involved. 
These cases are professional risks which cannot 
always be avoided.—D. Prager. 

6016. Blassingille, B. (V. A. Hosp., Tuskegee, 
Ala.) Rehabilitation of Negro post-leukotomy 
patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 527-534.— 
A review is presented of the post-leukotomy re- 
habilitation program at the V.A. Hospital at Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, in an attempt to critically evaluate 
and compare it with similar programs elsewhere and 
to note the cultural, social, and economic problems 
that characterize the rehabilitation of the Negro 
leukotomized veteran. 51 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6017. Bohm, Ewald. Projektionsmethoden und 
Persónlichkeitsforschung. (Projective methods and 
personality research.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 209-220.—Correlation of various types of 
projective methods with different segments of the 
Personality process. Interpretative and associative 
tests utilize incoming impressions; expressive, role- 
playing and plastic tests utilize behavior responses; 
while "choice tests" disclose latent drive tendencies. 
Each personality test involves an implicit set of 
categories of personality analysis, even though at 
present these have, for the most part, not been 
worked out.—E. W. Eng. 

6018. Branfman, Theodore. Modesty as a quasi- 
Moral resistance. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 304- 
306.—Modesty implies restricted exhibitionism. 
Mother taught me not to show off. If I gave other 
than modestly, I'd be showing off. This quasi-moral- 
Tesistance-use of modesty precepts must be destroyed 
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before favorable analytic change can be effected.—D. 
Prager. 

6019. Brouwer, Jacob (VA Hosp., Sheridan, 
Wyo.), & Brown, Richard R. The relatives’ con- 
ference in an "isolated" neuropsychiatric hospital. 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 215-219.—In order to 
facilitate a better working relationship between hos- 
pital staff social workers and the families of pa- 
tients, regular conferences between social workers and 
relatives were developed. The results are described. 
In general, the authors feel that communication be- 
tween patient and relative as well as between social 
worker and relative was increased. The conferences 
seem to encourage the coordination of, and coopera- 
tion with, the various hospital services. A large ma- 
jority of relatives felt that such conferences should 
be continued and that they helped them gain a better 
understanding of mental illness.—L. B. Costin. 

6020. Cartwright, Desmond S. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) Success in psychotherapy as a function of 
certain actuarial variables. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 357-363.— Counselor ratings of success in 
client-centered psychotherapy for 78 clients were ex- 
amined in relation to variables of sex, age, student 
vs. nonstudent status, and length of therapy. It was 
found that neither sex nor age were significantly re- 
lated to degree of rated success. Students were some- 
what more successful than nonstudents. .. . The re- 
lation between length of therapy and success rating 
was complex, with the total sample falling into... 
short-case clients [and] long-case clients. Within 
each group there was a strong positive relation be- 
tween number of interviews and success rating. А 
failure zone’ ranging around 17.5 interviews was 
interpreted as a period during which potentially long- 
case clients dropped out of therapy. . . ."—4. 
Bachrach. 

6021. Chance, Erika, & Atkinson, Stuart E. 
(Child Study Center, Inst. Penn. Hosp., Philadel- 
phia.) Some interpersonal characteristics of in- 
dividual treatment. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1955, 1 
(3), 5-22—The respective attitudes and expecta- 
tions of 32 mothers and their women therapists were 
examined in terms of statements and verbalizations 
concerning the interpersonal experiences which char- 
acterize the therapist in the eyes of the patient and 
the patient from the viewpoint of the therapist. 9 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6022. Devereux, George. (Devereux Foundation, 
Devon, Pa.) Acting out in dreams: as a reaction 
to a break-through of the unconscious in a char- 
acter disorder. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 657— 
660.—Excerpts from two therapy sessions with an 
acting out juvenile delinquent show that “a judicious 
transitory use of the couch may serve as a means of 
mobilizing anxiety, in order to hasten the emergence 
of emotional responses and to consolidate insights 
which had already penetrated into the preconscious, 
but whose emergence into the conscious is blocked by 
character defenses. The case serves to illustrate also 
the impact which a first ‘collision with the uncon- 
scious’ may have on a character disorder, and how 
this impact may trigger off the tendency act out 
which may precede verbal insight.” 

6023. Dreikurs, Rudolf. hici 
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(3), 23-32.—"The advent of group psychotherapy 
marks a decisive and even revolutionary step in the 
development of psychiatry as a whole. . . „ The first 
revolution placed the psychiatrist in mental hospitals, 
the second removed him from the hospital and put 
him into the private office. The third takes him from 
the confines of his office into the center of the com- 
munity.” 25 references.—R. М. Frumkin. 

6024. Filmer-Bennett, Gordon. (Norfolk (Nebr.) 
State Hospital.) The Rorschach as a means of 
predicting treatment outcome. J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 331-334.—The present study indicated that 
the Rorschach alone is not adequate as a measure of 
how a patient will react to therapy. The author sug- 
gests, however, that there is a “. . . need for re- 
examining the Rorschach’s prognostic effectiveness 
under conditions which focus exclusively upon the 
use of, say, psychotherapy or one of the shock thera- 
pies.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

6025. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
The concept of man in psychotherapy. Pastoral 
Psychol, 1955, 6(58), 16-26.—Man has a spiritual 
dimension and consequently a will-to-meaning, frus- 
tration of which may produce neurosis. A therapist 
who ignores this gives one of his most valuable assets 
away. Life may be given meaning through suffer- 
ing which is unavoidable. Logotherapy, a psycho- 
therapy which starts from the spiritual, becomes 
medical spiritual care when it is concerned with the 
capacity to endure suffering. Logotherapy is educa- 
tion to responsibility; to ffeedom from domination 
by instincts, inheritance, and environment; and to the 
capacity to decide.—4. Eglash. 

6026. Freedman, Abraham. Observations on the 
treatment situation in carbon dioxide therapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 359-366.—‘Fourteen 
patients were treated according to the method of 
Meduna with inhalations of a gas mixture containing 
30 per cent carbon dioxide and 70 per cent oxygen. 
The results were as follows: One patient was mark- 
edly improved and sustained the improvement; one 
patient improved and sustained the improvement; two 
patients temporarily improved and then relapsed; 
two patients developed psychotic reactions and had to 
receive electroshock therapy; one patient (a stam- 
merer) claimed to have improvement but there was 
no supportive evidence of change; two patients 
showed no improvement; five patients stopped treat- 
ment."—N. H. Pronko. 

6027. Freudenthal, Kurt. (VA Regional Of., 
Baltimore, Md.) Need for research in the area of 
treatment relationships. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
369-371.—Suggestions for studies to show the validity 
of therapeutic interpersonal relationships are made. 
The author considers these questions as vital in any 
such investigation: (1) who can benefit from rela- 
tionship therapy; (2) how do we know when maxi- 
mum benefit has been achieved; (3) what is the rela- 
tionship between cause and effect in therapy; (4) 
exactly what specific professional training and ex- 
perience are really necessary for the practice of rela- 
tionship therapy. Suggestions for study designs are 
given.—L. B. Costin. 

6028. Harris, Robert E. (U. California, Sch. 
Med., San. Francisco.) Clinical methods: psycho- 
therapy. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1956, 7, 121-146.—A 
review based on a search of the literature for the 
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year ending April, 1955, with selection criteria being 
essentially the reviewer's evaluation of reports as 
being significant to research or practice of psycho- 
therapy. The major divisions are: individual psy- 
chotherapy: prediction, course, and outcome, and 
process and the technique; psychoanalysis and psy- 
choanalytic therapy; group psychotherapy. 113-item 
bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

6029. Henderson, Joseph L. Analysis of trans- 
ference in analytical psychology. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1955, 9, 640-656.—The case history of a 
thirty-five year old married woman is presented to 
illustrate that how the transference should be dealt 
with is to be found only in experience drawn from 
the material of the patient’s dreams and fantasies and 
from other forms of direct and indirect communica- 
tion. It is contended that every dream that the pa- 
tient has about his analyst is a clue to the nature of 
his transference and should be diligently studied to 
unlock its meaning —L. N. Solomon. 

6030. Howard, Alvin R. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, 
0.) The patient speaks: psychologist-patient re- 
lations. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 381-385.—“The 
recorded comments of a former mental hospital pa- 
tient are presented as a means of increasing the psy- 
chologist’s understanding of his role in various inter- 
personal relationships. The subject expresses his 
attitude on various issues of direct concern to psy- 
chologists and offers suggestions for improving the 
relations between psychologist and patient. His 
views reinforce the need for more critical evaluation 
of various functions of the psychologist.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

6031. Krapf, Eduardo E. Über 
in der Psychoanalyse von Polyglotten. (The 
choice of language in the psychoanalysis of poly- 
glots.) Psyche, Heidel, 1955, 9, 401-413.—"The 
common denominator of the various motivations un- 
derlying the choice of language in the psychoanalysis 
of polyglots is the general tendency of anxiety avoid- 
ance. A person is inclined to use that language 
which is least likely to elicit anxiety in a particular 
situation or, conversely, that language most apt to 
provide a feeling of security." The language of birth 
is the language of the id, and the later language 19 
often used to maintain repression of the unresolve 
infantile conflicts. When the infantile superego 1$ 
extremely strong, it may be helpful to begin analyst 
in the later language. In some cases the choice 0 
the later language represents a symbolic choice 0 
strength by the ego in the face of infantile anxieties: 
Illustrated with clinical examples.—E. W. Eng. 

6032. Lenzner, Abraham S. Countertransfer- 
ence and the resident on leaving his patient. 
Hillside Hosp., 1955, 4, 148150.— Countertransfer- 
ence problems of four residents about to complete 
their year at an analytically oriented mental hospita 
were evidenced by their avoidance of discussing е 
important reality of leaving with their patients. © 
pervisory discussion revealed omnipotent fantasies 
denial of aggressive feelings, positive identificatio 
with the patient, and irrational guilt. Artificia 
separation can be utilized in a positive manner о 
the resident and the patient.—C. Т. Bever. Б 

6033. McGee, Eugene N., & Rogers, Lawrent 
S. (VA Hosp., Denver, Colo.) The use of the 10- 
take interview in predicting length of stay 1" psy 
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chotherapy. J. Colo.-W yo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4(7), 
54.—Abstract. 

6034. Mass, Philip. (The Neuropsychiatric Clinic 

. of St. Louis.) 'The role of the social worker in 

f private psychiatric practice. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 

Г 1955, 24, 238-242.—On the basis of his experience 

| the author describes the role of a social worker work- 

ing with a psychiatrist in private practice. Accord- 

ing to the author such an occurrence is relatively 

rare. Brief descriptions of the types of patients seen 

by the social worker are described as well as their 

| reactions to him. The writer concludes that other 

social workers might well benefit from exploring the 

possibilities of working with psychiatrists in private 
practice—L. В. Costin. 

6035. Miiller-Braunschweig, Carl. Zur mensch- 
lichen Grundhaltung, Psychologie und Technik 
der psychoanalytischen Therapie. (Basic human 
attitudes, psychology, and technique of psychoanalytic 

| therapy.) Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 2, 56-69.—A thera- 
pist’s basic attributes should include the conviction 
that there are constructive forces in nature and in 
history ; that the power of love is at least as important 
as scientific research; that the patient’s personality 
is unique and that his rights as an individual must 
be respected; and that the patient can become more 
independent if it is recognized that he has both a 
past and a future, and is aided in his slow awareness 
of dependence. The psychology of fixation is briefly 
considered. English and French summary.—H. P. 
David. 

6036. Power, Thomas D. Reversal of evolution 
in insulin coma. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 535- 
544.—From observations of a hundred patients un- 
dergoing deep insulin therapy, it is claimed that going 
into coma shows a gradual reduction of nervous func- 
tioning to the level of the fetus and the newly born. 
A parallel occurrence appears on the mental side as 
revealed in concern with early experiences and 
phantasies of the beginning of life. Both are said 
to show an apparent mental and physical reversal of 
life's journey.—N. H. Pronko. 


6037. Putter, Zetta H. Social group work at 
Hillside Hospital. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 4, 151— 
160.—The Group Activities Department at Hillside 
Hospital participates in the treatment-oriented pro- 
gtam for patients. The training of the group per- 
sonnel is outlined and the objectives of group work 
discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


6038. Rose, Louis. Some aspects of paranor- 
- mal healing. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 
105-126 —This is a survey of what has commonly 
been accepted as “unorthodox healing.” “Healing” 
has been known to induce comparative well-being by 
Some form of personal contact, physical or mental. 
In a study of 90 cases: 58 had no medical records, so 
Claims could not be confirmed; 22 had records so 
much at variance with claims, that they were use- 
less ; 2 cases suggested aid in organic conditions; 1 
— With organic disability was relieved; 3 cases improved 
ut relapsed; 4 showed improvement in function, but 
| not organically; and 1 gained no benefit. Many testi- 
 попіаЇѕ on improvement are discussed. 33 refer- 
Er ences.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6039. Rudin, Joseph. Die Tiefenpsychologie 
. und die Freiheit des Menschen. (Depth psychology 
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and human freedom.) Jb. Psychol, Psychother., 1955, 
3, 194-208.— The experience of freedom in varying 
degrees is a central problem of depth psychology and 
therapy. Neurosis is a crisis of freedom, and depth 
therapy “а midwifery of freedom." The neurotic 
usually shifts between ambivalent attitudes toward 
freedom, between fear of and fear for his freedom, 
between exaggeration and depreciation of personal 
freedom. These positions, variously linked, give rise 
to a longing for genuine freedom. This can be real- 
ized only through free participation in an order of 
values and meaning that transcends the individual 
self. Explicit emphasis on freedom during psycho- 
therapy, however, only tends to interfere with the 
realization of this possibility —E. W. Eng. 

6040. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Serv. Soc., 
New York.) The concept of identification in 
group psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 
9, 661-672.—The interpersonal relations within a 
group compose a network of positive and negative 
forces, the former tending to strengthen group unity, 
the latter tending to be centrifugal in nature. The 
concept of identification is given detailed considera- 
tion as one of the positive forces in group psycho- 
therapy. It is suggested that what some people have 
termed a basic positive transference in the process 
of group therapy might rather be thought of as a basic 
identification preceding and accompanying the emer- 
gence of the group transferences. 21 references.— 
L. М. Solomon. 

6041. Scott, E. M. (Eastern Ore. State Hosp., 
Pendleton.) ‘Will’ and religion as useful adjuncts 
in psychotherapy. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 379-381. 
—After psychology became scientific it shunned the 
notions of volition and religion. There now appears 
a growing interest in these concepts. Two cases have 
been presented to show that they are timely adjuncts 
to psychotherapy. Although one should not general- 
ize from these cases, one can not gainsay the validity 
of these notions in the cases of some clients, regard- 
less of one's penchant for eristic.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6042. Seguin, C. Alberto. (Huancavelica 470, 
Lima, Peru.) Language and psychotherapy. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 564—567.—An attempt 
is made to systematize and relate the functions of 
language and the functions of psychotherapy that 
would go beyond the limited conceptions of school 
or procedure. Three language functions are related 
to four distinct psychotherapeutic methods.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6043, von Gebsattel, Victor Emil, Uber die 
Anwendung anthropologischer Gesichtspunkte im 
Gebiet der Psychotherapie. (The application of 
anthropological viewpoints in psychotherapy.) ў 
Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 125-133.—The central 
task of a philosophical anthropological psychotherapy 
is to enable “the individual human” to rediscover the 
meaning of “the human person.” Neurosis repre- 
sents an attempt to disguise a contradiction between 
one's life as an individual human and one's possi- 
bilities as a human person. The two contrasting 
temptations for psychotherapists are: to deny one has 
a value-position, and to use values to direct a patient 
before one has removed the cataract that prevents the 
person from seeing the values.—E. W. Eng. у 

6044. Weiss, James М. A. (Malcolm Bliss Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, St. Louis, Mo.) The role of the 
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psychotherapist in military training centers. Milit. 
Med., 1956, 118, 95-108—The therapist’s role in 
military training centers is defined, structured, and 
limited by the expectations of the military service, 
the therapist, and the patient. The psychiatrist is 
expected to provide a therapeutic program that will 
assist the patient in adjusting to military duty and 
he is expected to operate within the military frame- 
work. To be effective, the therapist must adapt to 
his role in the military service, and must make his 
expectations coincide with those of the service. 
Evaluation, therapy, disposition and follow-up phases 
of the psychiatric program are described with em- 
phasis placed upon recognition of reality problems 
and use of secondary gains. Evidence is presented 
that such a modified type of psychotherapy can be 
successfully utilized in the military situation—S. L. 
Freud, 

6045. White, Victor. Die Einheit der Person. 
(The unity of the person.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 263-268.—Every psychotherapist has a con- 
ception of human nature and existence, implicitly or 
explicitly, and it is desirable he realize what it is. 
On the other hand, a particular theoretical orienta- 
tion too strictly adhered to can trammel his recep- 
tivity for the unpredictable details of his patients’ ex- 
periences. Frankl’s "logotherapy" is criticized for its 
intellectual overemphasis on "freedom," This is con- 
trasted with the more "open" character of Jung's 
views. The position of Thomas Aquinas on the 
“psyche” is discussed as upholding the natural and 
divine unity of the soul. —E. W. Eng. 


6046. Whitman, Roy M. (U. Chicago Med. 
Sch., Ill.), & Young, Imogene S. Psychiatric so- 
cial work in a brief therapy program in an adult 
out-patient clinic. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 
210—214.— Observations of the work of the psychiatric 
social worker in an adult out-patient clinic revealed 
that she not only carried out traditional functions, but 
made an unusual and specific contribution to the psy- 
chotherapeutic programs of certain patients. This 
article describes these contributions both with re- 
spect to the initial formulation of treatment plans as 
well as the facilitating effect this social work activity 
had on the ensuing psychotherapy. The brief psy- 
chotherapeutic approach described is based on prin- 
ciples which have been elaborated by Alexander and 
French.—L. B. Costin. 

6047. Wissner, Fred. The improvement of a 
clinic population undergoing psychotherapeutic 
treatment: Pascal and Suttell’s quantification of 
the Bender-Visual Motor Gestalt Test as a pre- 
dictive instrument in psychotherapy. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1910-1911.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5475, 5479, 5499, 5501, 5504, 5517, 
5528, 6171, 6198, 6249) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


Es Bard, J. A., Sidwell, R. T., & Wittenbrook, 
Je A practical classification for emotionally 
disturbed children treated in a welfare setting. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 568-572.—On the basis 
of the kind and degree of standards introjected, chil- 
dren are classified as healthy, asocial, psychoneurotic 
and anti-social for the purpose of diagnosing emo- 
tionally disturbed children upon a basis of personality 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


theory that can also furnish a hypothesis about what 
needs to be done in therapy.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6049. Batliwalla, B. (Parsee Panchayst, Bom- 
bay.) Psychotherapeutic relationship with chil- 
dren. Ind. J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 104—108.— Various 
factors are said to influence a psychotherapeutic rela- 
tionship. It is felt most important that the psycho- 
dynamics of children and the process of therapy he 
imparted to all concerned in the treatment of an emo- 
tignally ill child.—R. Schaef. 

P6050. Buchmiiller, A. D., & Gildea, Margaret 
C.-L. Group therapy for parents of behavior 
problem children in public schools. nt. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1955, 1(3), 51-56.—“. . . a group therapy 
program with parents operates most smoothly in a 
lower-middle to upper-lower class area where there 
is a degree of social uniformity and no unusual 
minority or discriminatory ,sentiments."—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

_/ 6051. Johnson, Elizabeth 7. (V. A. Hosp., Lex- 
ington, Ky.) The ‘problem children’ of school and 
home. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 371-378.—Parents and 
teachers of 149 fourth grade children were asked to 
rate these children for "problem behavior." Con- 
sensus obtained for 17 of the 55 children. Criteria 
determining adult descriptions of "problem behavior 
were found vague and subjective. When responses 
of the children to a puppet play involving Mother 
Sheep, Lamb, and Teacher were investigated, the 
"problem group" was found to display statistically 
more introjection of guilt than the “non-problem 
group. Children considered “mild problems” seemed 
to show more introjection than those rated “severe 
problems.” ‘This latter group also had a mean 10 
significantly lower than that of the “mild problem 
group or of the total grade. The implications are 
discussed.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6052. Lebovici, S. La contribution de la psy- 
chanalyse à la psychiatrie infantile. (The con- 
tribution of psychoanalysis to child psychiatry.) 
Acta. neurol. beig., 1955, 55, 539-550.—A survey of 
the ways in which psychoanalysis has contributed to 
the understanding of child behavior. The reconstruc” 
tion of the emotional life of infants by analysis of 
neurotic adults is discussed. English summary 
В. A, Maher. 


6053. Mazo, Paul. La rééducation psycho- 
motrice en institut médico-pédagogique. (Psycho: 
motor reeducation in a child guidance center.) En- 
ance, 1954, 7, 97-101.—The Center deals with chil 
dren whose motor troubles are of a psychogenic origin 
or are associated with early brain damage. A. wide 
variety of types is handled. The educational Dd 
starts with a systematic examination, which is oa 
lowed up with frequent staff conferences. Schoo! 
residence is seen as desirable, because it permits 
regularity of attendance and therapeutic grouping: 
Treatment deals with muscle tone, control, and spatio- 
temporal orientation. Understanding is stressed, i 
the teaching situation. Typical exercises аге 15 
cussed. Progress varies with different etiologies 
E. P. Benoit. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6054. Bookbinder, Harold. (Wakefield bid 
Arlington, Va.) Work histories of men leaving 
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short life span occupation. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
34, 164-167.—A study was made of the work his- 
tories of men leaving a playing career in major 
league baseball, a typical short life span occupation. 
It is recommended that boys considering such a career 
must consider a second career, and that this is typi- 
cally a career which requires meeting and getting 
along with others —G. S. Speer. 

6055. Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Occupational sociology in occu- 
pational exploration. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 
134-136.—Although the sociological information 
about ‘occupations is often limited in method, and size 
and geographic distribution of sample, its inclusion 
in files of occupational information is warranted be- 
cause of the additional light thrown on on-the-job 
sociological factors, and the relation of the job to 
the worker's family and community life.—G. S. Speer. 

6056. List, Harold, & Graves, Louise. Group 
vocational guidance in a hospital setting. J. Re- 
habilit., 1955, 21(4), 11-12; 17-19.— The use of group 
vocational guidance techniques to amplify and extend 
individual counseling with long-term arthritic pa- 
tients is reported. It is concluded that “the group 
guidance approach appears to be distinctly useful in 
the adjustment of individuals who have been out of 
the labor market for some time—and to be feasible 
in a hospital setting.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6057. Miller, Carroll Н. (Colorado A. & M. Coll., 
Fort Collins.) Occupational choice and values. J. 
Colo.-W' yo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4(7), 55.—Abstract. 

6058. Morgan, Robert M. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Group guidance by testing and 
impersonal mailed reports. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
34, 137-141.— Through questionnaires, interviews, and 
follow up over a period of four years, an attempt was 
made to evaluate a group testing program with im- 
personal reports mailed to the individual. It is con- 
cluded that such a program is neither entirely good 
nor entirely bad.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 6325) 
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.6059. Brengelmann, Johannes C., & Scheider, 
Jürgen. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) Mengen- 
Schátzung als Funktion der Neurose und Psy- 
chose. (Estimate of quantity as a function of neuro- 
Sis and psychosis.) Psychol. Beitr., 1955, 2, 25-39.— 
Preliminary experiments led to the hypothesis that 
briefly presented quantities are overestimated more 
often by neurotics than by psychotics. А series of 
5 quantity estimate tests were developed and admin- 
istered to 21 neurotics and 19 psychotics. The re- 
sults confirmed the hypothesis. 84 references. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


6060. Capuano, Gloria. I ricoverati negli ospe- 
dali psichiatrici possono esercitare il diritto di 
Voto? (Can patients confined to psychiatric hos- 
Pitals exercise the right to vote?) Argom. med. soc., 
1955, No. 5, 70 p.—The realization of the fullest 
Possible suffrage rights of hospitalized mental pa- 
tients is limited by practical difficulties. Three major 
issues underlying these difficulties are discussed in 
non-technical language: (1) Are mental patients 
mentally competent to vote? (2) Is it their legal 
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right to vote? (3) If they do vote, what are the 
possible effects on their own psychological well being, 
on popular opinion, on universal suffrage, еіс.? Opin- 
ions of several lawmakers and psychiatrists are pre- 
sented arid discussed. The major purpose of the 
publication is to stimulate the study of the electoral 
rights of psychiatric patients.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


6061. Carp, E. A. D. E, & Stokvis, Berthold. 
Menschbild und Weltbild als Existenzmóglichkeit 
der normalen und krankhaften Persönlichkeit. 
(Views of man and world as existence possibilities 
of normal and sickly personalities.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1955, 3, 221-225.— The psychiatric clinic 
of Leyden, Holland has found the views of Jaspers 
on the world pictures of different kinds of personality 
useful in going beyond a merely psychosomatic and 
psychodiagnostic study of personality. Group thera- 
peutic experiments at the Leyden clinic have shown 
that psychosomatic patients experience a neurotic 
world in which they exist in an attitude of protest 
against themselves and their world. They experi- 
ence the inherent limitations of human existence as 
forms of personal guilt and imagine the divine as a 
demonic father figure who can inspire only anxiety 
and submissiveness.—E. W. Eng. 

6062. Duhl, Leonard J. (N. I. M. H., Bethesda, 
Md.) Psychiatry and the community. Int. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1955, 1(3), 42-47.—". . . preventive psy- 
chiatry means more than increasing facilities and 
education: it involves community study and a multi- 
disciplinary approach which includes city planning 
and public health. In these broad fields the psy- 
chiatrist is potentially useful, but he is hampered by 
community apprehensions and his own basic orienta- 
tion. However, with the broadening of the scope of 
his training, he could be more useful. A suggestion 
is made for participation in the community for all 
residents in psychiatry." 36 references.—R. 
Frumkin. 

6063. Fodor, Nandor. ABCoftheabc. Samiksd, 
1955, 9, 116-128.—"Psychoanalytically, the impor- 
tance of the alphabet lies in the many encyphering 
possibilities to which, for the unconscious, the pho- 
netic, the pictorial, the numerical, the symbolic, and 
the abbreviative values lend themselves in our dream 
life or in everyday psychopathology.”—D. Prager. 

6064. Gerard, R. W. (U. Illinois Med. Sch., Chi- 
cago.) Biological roots of psychiatry. Science, 
1955, 122, 225-230.—Also published in Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat. (see 30: 2037). 

6065. Goodstein, Leonard D. (State U. Towa, 
Iowa City), & Goldberger, Leo. Manifest anxiety 
and Rorschach performance in a chronic patient 
population. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 339-344. 
—The Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale was given to 
139 mental hospital patients. Only psychoneurotics 
had a significantly higher mean score than those 
usually found among college students. Female mean 
was higher than that for males. Comparison of the 
upper and lower 12% of subjects on anxiety scores 
(after excluding psychoneurotics) on Rorschach sug- 
gested that only a few of the anxiety indices are re- 
lated to response-defined measures of anxiety.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

6066. Graham, Stanley R. Relation between 
histamine tolerance, visual autokinesis, Rorschach 
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human movement, and figure drawing. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 370-373.— The relation of hista- 
mine tolerance as estimated from the Draw-a-Person 
test to the Rorschach M:C ratio and to the amount 
of first movement perceived on five trial with a 
visual auto-kinesis test was determined for 53 pa- 
tients with psychopathology, conditions undescribed. 
Actual histamine tolerance was determined also for 
29 of the S’s; the r between actual and estimated 
histamine tolerance for this group was .70. Positive 
correlations were found between both actual (r = .76) 
and estimated (7 = .36) histamine tolerance and the 
autokinetic test but no relationships were found with 
the Rorschach M: C measure.—L. B. Heathers. 

6067. Greenblatt, Milton; York, Richard H., & 
Brown, Esther Lucile. From custodial to thera- 
peutic patient care in mental hospitals. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. vii, 497 p. $5.00. 
.—Three hospitals in the Boston area report efforts 
to modify the hospital environment to accommodate to 
the patient rather than vice versa. The experimental 
undertakings included more humane admission pro- 
cedures, elimination of restraints, encouragement of 
improved patient behavior and appearance, increased 
recreation and occupational facilities, enlarged pa- 
tient responsibility for ward housekeeping and fellow 
patients, close relationship among staff categories 
and between staff and patients, closer cooperation 
with family and community, development of patient 
self-government, psychodrama, and staff consultations 
with patient participation. Improvements were sub- 
stantial. 649-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 


6068. Katz, Barney, & Thorpe, Louis Р. (U. 
Southern Calif., Los Angeles.) Understanding peo- 
ple in distress; emotional and mental disorders— 
their cause, care and cure. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1955. vii, 357 p. $4.00.—The minor malad- 
justments and the neuroses are stressed. But full at- 
tention is also given to the more serious problems 
such as sexual deviations, alcohol and drug addiction, 
and criminal behavior. A brief description is offered 
of the psychoses and other crippling disorders that 
require professional supervision. The book has been 
written in order "to give the interested reader a 
simple explanation, based upon the latest research in 
psychology and psychiatry, of the many varieties of 
emotional maladjustment and mental disorder."—N. 
H. Pronko. 


6069. Leake, Chauncey D. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Drugs affecting mood and behavior. Тех. 
Rpts. Biol. Med., 1955, 13, 793-818—Hypotheses re- 
garding the etiology of mental disorder are develop- 
ing as a result of investigations of the chemistry and 
pharmacology of drugs related to nor-adrenaline, 5- 
Hydroxytryptamine and alkaloids containing an indole 
nucleus. These promise a "break through" in our 
ignorance regarding the etiology of mental disturb- 
ance. More data on metabolic abnormalities in men- 
tal disease and the biochemorphic relations involved 
in drugs affecting mood and behavior are needed.— 
Н. А. Goolishian. 


6070. Levy, Sheldon 5. Hypnosis and legal im- 
mutability. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 333— 
346.—It "seems incumbent upon our legal system to 
not only recognize hypnosis as such, but to prepare 
itself for the inevitable series of judicial determina- 
tions that will have to be made... .” The Assistant 
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District Attorney of New York County reviews the 


literature insofar as it relates to the inadequate legal 
situation.—L. A. Pennington. 
6071. Lovett Doust, John W. (U. Toronto, Can.) 


The capillary system in patients with psychiatric _ 


disorders: the ontogenetic structural determina- 
tion of the nailfold capillaries as observed by 
photomicroscopy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 
516-526.—Drawings and photomicrographs of the 
capillary structure of the nailfold skin of the ring 
finger of both hands were studied for 332 patients, 
including 96 healthy controls, 40 psychiatric patients 
with psychopathic personality, 58 patients with de- 
pression, and 50 with schizophrenia. Analysis of 
variance showed specific patterns of nailfold struc- 
ture associated with each of 7 psychiatric disturbances. 
It is inferred that the nailfold capillary structure is 
indicative of type of personality structure. 46 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 

6072. Menninger, Karl A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) A guide to psychiatric books, 
with some suggested reading lists. (2d ed.) New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. xvi, 157 p. $4.75. 
(Menninger Clinic Monogr., Ser. No. 7.)—In this 
revision (see 25: 4169), the titles have been reordered 
and reclassified with the addition of all the new 
titles appearing up to the Spring of 1955, a few that 
have appeared since then, and some older books 
omitted in the previous edition, Reading lists for 
physicians and for clergymen and others interested 
in the inter-relationships of religion and psychiatry 
have been appended.—A. J. Sprow. 4 

6073. Nunez Molina, Jeronimó. Psychiatric 
conditions in Spain. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1955, 1 
(3), 56-59.—A recent survey in Spain indicated that 
oligophrenias are the most frequent cause of in- 
capacity of children with 62.8% of hospitalized chil- 
dren, and that schizophrenias are the leading adult 
illness, with 48.7% of the hospitalized adults—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6074. Motz, Gerald Philip. Effects of chlor- 
promazine on overt behavior, intellectual effi- 
ciency, and figural after-effects. Dissertation Abstr. 
1955, 15, 1903.—A bstract. . 

6075. Schneider, Kurt. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many.) Les personnalités psychopathiques. „(Рѕу- 
chopathic personalities.) Paris: Presses Universi 
taires de France, 1955. viii, 148 p. 600 fr.—This 5 
a French translation of the 9th edition (1950) oF 
Schneider's classic treatise on psychopaths (see 25: 
1912).—А. L. Benton. 


6076. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Abnormalities of behavior. Annu. Кр 
Psychol., 1956, 7, 95—120.—Selected literature for the 
year ending April, 1955, is reviewed. , Selection 
criteria included experimental method, clinical grou 
rather than individuals, and symptoms or syndromes 
of major social importance. The 90 references t 
viewed were selected from a total of over 230. Sor 
major headings are: psychoses, neuroses, beta 
disorders, and psychosomatic disorder.—C. M. Loutti. 
6077. Selye, Hans. (U. Montreal, Can.) Бе 
and disease. Science, 1955, 122, 625-631.—In ite 
past two decades “. . . the relationships between e 
‘general-adaptation syndrome’ or 'stress-syndroms 
and virtually every branch of physiology and clini 
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medicine have been subjected to study.” 
is concerned with “. . . surveying the most funda- 
mental facts . . ." discovered. Changes characteristic 
of stress, the temporal nature of the stress responses, 
the pathways of stress, the question of diseases of 
adaptation, thé application of animal experiments to 
clinical medicine, and the present outlook are dis- 
cussed. 18 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

6078. White, Robert W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Тһе abnormal personality. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Ronald Press, 1956. ix, 618 p. 
$6.50—This is a revision of the 1948 edition (see 22: 
5014). The historical introduction and 5 case stud- 
jes of disordered personalities are again included. 
The material on the development and integration of 
personality has been extensively rewritten. Less at- 
tention is given to dreams and hypnotism than in the 
first edition. The discussion of neuroses is organized 
around the concepts of anxiety and defense. Other 
revisions are apparent also. Suggestions for further 
reading follow each chapter.—4. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 5504, 5532, 5536, 6147) 


The paper 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6079. Atchison, Calvin O. (Tennessee A & I 
State U., Nashville.) Use of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children with eighty mentally de- 
fective Negro children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 378-379.—'"Data were obtained on 80 feeble- 
minded Negro boys and girls in order to determine 
if there was a difference between Verbal and Per- 
formance IQ scores obtained on the WISC. Ап 
analysis of the scores yielded significant results, the 
verbal mean exceeding the performance mean. These 
results indicate that equal Verbal and Performance 
IQ's on the WISC may not be characteristic for 
Negro children classified as familial defectives.” The 
author observes that additional work is required to 
determine if similar results would be secured for 
larger samples of subjects falling in this category.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

080. Banerjee, G. R. (Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay.) Care of the mentally re- 
tarded. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 75-82.— 
Statistics of the mentally defective are not avail- 
able in India. Their problems, and the problems of 
their care, are discussed against the background of 
provisions made in the U.K. for such population. 
Constructive suggestions for starting institutions and 
training programs for care and protection of both 
child and adult defectives are made.—R. Schaef. 

. 6081, Bradley, Edward; Evans, W. E., & Worth- 
ington, A. M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The 
relationship between administration time for au- 
diometric testing and the mental ability of men- 
tally deficient children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 346-353.—Audiometric tests were administered 
according to two methods, an alternate ear method 
and a standard method, to 26 middle range and 30 
high range mental defectives. It was found that the 
amount of time needed to test the subjects was sig- 
nificantly related to their mental ages and intelligence 
quotients and that the standard method was more 
rapid than the alternate ear method—V. M. Staudt. 

6082. Cantor, Gordon N. (George Peabody Coll. 

for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) On the incura- 
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bility of mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 60, 362-365.—“The incurability of mental de- 
ficiency” is analyzed by the author using “the posi- 
tivistic frame of reference." The author presents 
what he considers a realistic approach to the question 
of curability in mental deficiency.—V. М. Staudt, 


6083. Cantor, Gordon N., & Hottel John V. 
(George Peabody Coll. Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Discrimination learning in mental defectives as a 
function of magnitude of food reward and intelli- 
gence level. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 380— 
384.—“Twenty ‘low IQ’ and 24 ‘high IQ’ mental de- 
fectives were randomly assigned to a ‘low reward’ 
and a ‘high reward’ group. Each 5 was given 48 
trials on a task requiring a discrimination between a 
triangle and an inverted triangle. The low reward 
Ss obtained one peanut for each correct response, 
whereas the high reward Ss received four peanuts. 
The authors each ran half the Ss in the various sub- 
groups. А four-dimensional analysis of variance 
design was used to analyze the data, the criterion 
measure being number of correct choices made in 
each block of six trials. The performances of the low 
and high reward groups were not significantly differ- 
ent. The high IQ Ss exceeded the low IQ Ss in 
performance, this difference being significant at the 
.05 level. An IQ x trial block interaction, significant 
at the .01 level reflected the differential performance 
patterns of the two IQ groups.”—V. M. Staudt. 


6084. Delp, Harold A. (Train. Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Education of the mentally retarded: phi- 
losophy and organization. Training Sch. Bull., 
1955, 52, 135-148.—The ways in which organization 
facilitates fulfilling function in the field of retarda- 
tion is illustrated by that of the Training School at 
Vineland, where the educational department has three 
divisions—school, vocational training, and speech 
and hearing, with additional responsibilities in re- 
search and in professional training —W. L. Wilkins. 

6085. Ecob, Katharine G. Deciding what's best 
for your retarded child. New York: The New York 
State Society for Mental Health, State Charities Aid 
Association, 1955. 14 p—Questions which such par- 
ents should raise, points which they should consider 
—for the welfare of the child, for the welfare of the 
family, and for the welfare of society—and kinds of 
help which can be sought are briefly presented.—T. E. 
Newland. 

6086. Ecob, Katharine. The retarded child in 
the community: practical suggestions for com- 
munity care. New York: The New York State So- 
ciety for Mental Health, 1955. 22 p. 35¢.—This 
pamphlet offers practical suggestions {ог the care of 
the retarded child in the community. The nature of 
retardation, causes, extent, common misconceptions, 
and identification are discussed. Placement in school, 
home care, employment, institutional care, and such 
related problems are treated—V. M. Staudt. 


6087. Ewing, John A. ү No. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The association o oligophrenia and dys- 
keratoses: a clinical investigation and an inquiry 
into its implications. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 
60, 307-319.—A report is presented of a clinical in- 
vestigation and an inquiry into the implications of 
the association of oligophrenia and dyskeratoses.— 
V. M. Staudt. 
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6088. Fois, Alberto; Rosenberg, Carl, & Gibbs, 
Frederic A. The electroencephalogram in phenyl- 
pyruvic oligophrenia. EEG clin. N europhysiol., 
1955, 7, 569-572.—EEG studies were done on 19 
patients with phenylpyruvic oligophrenia. Waking 
patterns were usually abnormal: slightly fast, slightly 
slow, or mixed fast and slow. Sleep patterns were 
considered atypical. In addition seizure discharges 
occurred in the EEGs of all 9 patients with clinical 
seizures and 9 of the 10 patients without.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 

6089. Gordon, S, O'Connor, N., & Tizard, J. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) Some effects of 
incentives on the performance of imbeciles on a 
repetitive task. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 371- 
377.4 groups of 10 male imbeciles were matched 
for performance on a simple repetitive manual task 
and were trained on the task under different condi- 
tions of motivation. A control group was simply 
told to do their best; another group was given goals 
based on previous performance, and the other 2 
groups were allowed to compete with each other 
singly or in groups. The results indicated that the 
self competition (goal) motivation had the greatest 
effect in producing the highest level of performance, 
while the control group was lowest. A change from 
control or competition incentives to goal incentives, 
the authors found, resulted in an increase in perform- 
ance level —V. M. Staudt. 


6090. Gottsleben, Robert H. (Training School, 
Vineland, М. J.) Pseudo-mental deficiency result- 
ing from childhood aphasia; a case study. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1956, 52, 239-249.—Diagnostic procedures 
and therapeutic efforts are detailed for a boy age 8 
with an overlay of reduced hearing acuity. Using 
a multiple-sensory approach to treatment, progress 
has been slow but stable.— W.L. Wilkins. 


6091. Henneaux, J., van Orshoven, F., Penne- 
waert, M., Francois, J., & De Cock, G. Sur une 
obésité dite cérébrale, avec épilepsie, troubles men- 
taux progressifs et lésions rétiniennes particuliéres. 
(A case of so-called cerebral obesity with epilepsy, 
progressive mental deterioration and specific retinal 
lesions.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 586-600.—A 
case of obesity with hypogenitalism, frequent epileptic 
seizures and progressive intellectual deterioration is 
described. The development of the disorders leads to 
a rejection of cerebral obesity as a diagnosis, and in 
view of observed macular degeneration suggests that 
this is a case of amaurotic idiocy.—B. 4. Maher. 

6092. Lanzkron, John. Electro-convulsive 
therapy in a case of involutional psychosis in a 
mental defective patient. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 60, 320-322.— The case of a 60-year-old man 
with a mental age of 7 years and 4 months is de- 
scribed, indicating how electro-convulsive therapy 
helped him to recover from an involutional psy- 
chosis.—V. M. Staudt, 

6093. Lubin, Nathan M. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The effect of color in the TAT on produc- 
tions of mentally retarded subjects. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 60, 366-370.—4 achromatic TAT pic- 
tures and 4 chromatic TAT pictures were presented 
to 30 mentally retarded subjects selected at random. 
The results indicate that the mentally retarded were 
significantly more productive verball when the 
chromatic pictures were presented and they produced 
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a greater number of themes for these pictures than 
for the achromatic. There was no significant rela- 
tionship found between either verbal or theme pro- 
ductivity and intelligence. The author also observes 
that the order of presentation of the pictures and the 
two-week interval between sessions did not have an 
effect on the productions of the subjects—V. М. 
Staudt. 


6094. Lubman, Charlotte G. (Cuyahoga County 

(O.) Council for the Retarded Child.) Speech pro- 
gram for severely retarded children. Amer, J. 
ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 297-300.—A survey of a special 
program in speech for severely retarded children is 
described. The author points out in her conclusions 
the following concepts which she stresses apply par- 
ticularly to severely retarded children with intelli- 
gence quotients below 50: (1) retarded children are 
eye-minded, (2) retarded children have a short at- 
tention span, (3) retarded children respond to praise, 
(4) retarded children show limited and slow improve- 
ment.—V. M. Staudt. 
Emotional as- 
pects of the backward child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 60, 323-330.—The emotional aspects of the 
problem of backwardness are analyzed. In conclu- 
sion the author presents a set of principles "without 
which there can be only limited success in manage- 
ment and treatment.” —V. M. Staudt. 


6096. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U. 
Provo, Utah.) 'The development and application 
of procedures for measuring speech improvement 
in mentally defective children. Amer. J. ment, 
Defic., 1955, 60, 301-306.—This study was designed 
“to develop tests that would measure selected aspects 
of speech in mentally defective children” and also to 
use these tests in evaluating some effects of a speech 
therapy program among mentally defective children. 
The author reports that the results “imply that the 
tests of articulation, auditory discrimination, ап 
auditory memory span were sufficiently reliable for 
the measurement of aspects of the speech of mentally 
defective children.” “Significant improvement as à 
consequence of speech therapy was measured in аг- 
ticulation, auditory discrimination, auditory memory 
span, and average sentence length. This improve 
ment was independent of IQ, although the improve. 
ment in auditory discrimination was not independent 
of СА.”—. M. Staudt. 


6097. Meyerhardt, Ora. Zur systematischen 
Pädagogik fiir Imbezille. (Systematic pedagogy oj 
the mentally defective.) Acta psychother, psychosot: 
orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 231-242.—An attempt 15 
made to lay a foundation for a systematic pedagoEy 
to render the mentally defective child fit for auxiliary 
work in adulthood. Early hand movements must 3; 
developed, starting with the grasping reflex, proce 
ing to active grasping and voluntary release О p 
jects. Materials for these functions are suggest" 
English and French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6098. Mitchell, Anna Carr. (Caswell, I) 
School, Kinston, N. С.) А study of the social coed 
petence of a group of institutionalized ze 
children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 354-36 a 
The purpose of the study was to determine the Br 
competence of mildly retarded girls in an instituti Ы 
Main findings: (1) The sample of mildly. retat 
girls was considerably more competent socially 


ж 
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mentally. (2) Most of the non-familial children were 
of moron status in intelligence and social conpetence. 
(3) In non-familial children social competence was 
related to IQ but not to age or length of residence. 
(4) Most of the familial children were of borderline 
or dull-normal social competence. (5) In familial 
children social competence was negatively related to 
length of residence in the institution, but was not 
related to age or IQ.—V. M. Staudt. 

6099. Sloan, William (Lincoln State Sch., Ill.), 
& Birch, Jack W. A rationale for degrees of re- 
tardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 258-264. 
—"Quantification of degree of retardation becomes, 
then, a matter of indicating the subject’s level in each 
of a number of different areas of function. The over- 
all functional category which best describes the given 
individual is the level at which he is considered to be 
retarded. The criteria that are characteristic of 
social, educational, emotional, and maturational de- 
velopment are those that are used as a basis for 
classification. In estimating the level of functioning 
the clinician should utilize such techniques as stand- 
ardized intelligence tests, tests for personality, social 
maturity, educational achievement, and other tech- 
niques such as rating scales, developmental norms, 
speech development tests, and tests of sensory and 
motor function.” The authors also observe that case 
histories, clinic findings and other findings should be 
utilized in ascertaining the degree of retardation — 
V. M. Staudt. 

6100. Slutzky, Jacob Eli. Psychometric and 
projective test patterns of children with varying 


degrees of subnormal intelligence. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1906.—A bstract. 
6101. Tarjan, George, & Forbes, Lorna M. 


(Pacific State Hosp., Spadra, Calif.) A preadmis- 
Sion and diagnostic service for the mentally de- 
ficient; a report on 2000 cases. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 60, 340-345.—A report is present on the 
first 2000 patients subjected to preadmission and 
diagnostic services at Pacific State Hospital. It is 
noted by the authors that the clinic's aims had to be 
limited and concentrated around diagnosis and its 
interpretation. They also make the following ob- 
servations ; (1) The caseload showed a great variety 
of diagnostic entities. (2) Clinic services were based 
on the psychiatric approach. (3) Therapy was kept 
to a minimum and yet many benefits were noted. (4) 
They found the outpatient setting suitable for diag- 
nostic work. (5) Adjustment problems relative to 
admission were found to decrease because of the 
preparation given to the patients and their families. 
(6) The authors also state that the clinic helped the 
hospital’s public relations program. It was also use- 
ful for training and for research.—V. M.-Staudt. 
Ж 6102. Todd, J. (Park Prewett Hosp., Eng.) А 
case of the Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome with 
Paranoid psychosis. Amer. J. ment. Defic, 1955, 
60, 331-334.—A case of the Laurence-Moon-Biedl 
Syndrome with paranoid psychosis is described. Chief 
їїрһазїз is put upon “the mental aspects of the syn- 
drome.” —V. M. Staudt. 

6103. van Beukering, J. A, & Vervoorn, J. D. 
(Hospital, Holland Syndicate Kade, Gold Coast, 
Africa.) A case of uni-ovular twins of which one 
child was normal and the other had the syndrome 
9f mongolism. Acta genet. med. Gemellolog., 1956, 
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5, 113-114.—A case description, with photographs, 
in which histologic proof is offered that the twins 
were indeed uni-ovular.—D. 4. Santora. 


(See also abstracts 5973, 6300) 
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6104. Bailey, Derrick Sherwin. Homosexuality 
and the Western Christian tradition. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1955. xii, 181 p. $3.50.—This 
is primarily an historical study of the Biblical and 
ecclesiastical attitudes toward homosexuality, and the 
contributions of Roman law and medieval thought 
now current “in the West.” The specific topics dis- 
cussed are the story of Sodom and Gomorrah; Biblical 
references and intepretations of homosexuality; 
Roman law to the time of Justinian; legislation, 
teaching and opinion in the Church; the medieval 
situation with regard to homosexuality; and the de- 
velopment of British laws relating to homosexuality. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 


6105. Bilz, Rudolf. Tiertóter-Skrupulantismus. 
(Morbid conscience in the animal slayer.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 226-244.—Animals are 
often experienced, consciously or unconsciously, as 
embodiments of the time-bound, changing, biological 
side of man's life. As such, they are linked with the 
entelechial changes of human birth and death, both 
the recurrent “deaths” of man's becoming as well as 
his biological death. Two cases of depression are 
described in which morbid conscience reactions 
stemmed from an unconscious identification of a per- 
son's offspring with an animal the person had killed. 
Two other cases are described in which a human 
foetus, object of an abortion wish, was represented in 
dreams by an animal. As a hunter, man must ob- 
serve protective precautions or otherwise compensate 
for the slaying of his “entelechial double."—E. W. 
Eng. 

6106. Bromberg, Walter. Sex deviation and 
therapy. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 203-210.— The author 
reviews the methods and results of 2 studies (1950, 
1955), using group and individual psychotherapeutic 
techniques, with sexual deviates hospitalized in Cali- 
fornia’s state institutions. It is reported "that pa- 
tients work through their sexual immaturity in rela- 
tion to society's demands while the doctors and thera- 
pists are catalysts to the process." The essential 
finding is "the need to focus on the intricate psy- 
chological relationship between the patient and his 
society, rather than on the disposition of instinctive 
forces within the ego of the individual patient."— 
L. A. Pennington. 

6107. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Über den Schmerz. 
(Concerning pain.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 436- 
452,—Раїп phenomena that are perplexing in the 
body-soul frame of reference may be understood as 
expressions of the body, symbolically experienced in 
a structure of situationally changing meanings. Thus 
functional total blindness, asymbolia for pain, and 
analgesia are meaningful reactions to particular situa- 
tions. The experiencing of pain depends on a felt 
opposition of self and body. Under conditions that 
lead to reduced awareness of the body as such, there 
is also a decrease of pain. When it is possible to 
forestall a withdrawal fight-flight-anxiety reaction to 
pain, by drugs or other means, the total experience 
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of pain is alleviated. Other meanings experienced in 
connection with pain suggest its possible psycho- 
biological value.—£. W. Eng. 

6108. Courville, Cyril В. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Hosp.) Eftects'of alcohol on the nervous 
system of man. Los Angeles: San Lucas Press (316 
N. Bailey St.), 1955. 102 p. $4.50.—An extensive 
review of literature and the autopsy findings on a 
series of 123 carefully studied cases afford the ma- 
terial in this monograph on neuropathology related to 
alcoholism. Gross and microscopic changes in the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, commissural fibers, spinal cord 
and peripheral nerves found at autopsy of cases of 
acute alcoholic intoxication and chronic alcoholism, 
are described and illustrated. Some of the histo- 
pathological changes are reversible, while in more 
extreme instances they are not. The changes found 
“suggest that their origin lies in a chronic and pro- 
longed form of anoxia.”  166-item bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

6109. Delay, J., Buisson, J.-F., & Sadoun, R. 
Aux frontiéres du délire. La réverie morbide. 

At the borderland of psychosis. Morbid revery.) 

incéphale, 1955, 44, 336-349.—The case of a non- 
psychotic patient who spent most of the time in 
imaginative revery is reported in detail She was 
not delusional and she recognized the unreal char- 
acter of her fantasies. Intellectual function was un- 
impaired. The nosologic problem posed by this type 
of case is discussed.—4. L. Benton. 


6110, Dinerstein, Russell H., & Glueck, Bernard . 


c. (Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. У.) Sub-coma 
insulin therapy in the treatment of homosexual 
panic states. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 182-186.—Re- 
view of results obtained from sub-insulin and psycho- 
therapeutic methods applied to 30 inmates follows 
the description of the types of clinical problems met 
in the penitentiary.—L. А. Pennington. 

6111. Frank, С. Н. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A test of the use of a figure drawing test 
as an indicator of sexual inversion. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 137-138—18 male and 56 female college 
students were asked to draw a picture of a whole 
person. The first drawings by 16 males and 38 fe- 


males were of a figure of the same sex as themselves. * 


These results were interpreted as supporting Mach- 
over’s assumption that drawing a person of the op- 
posite sex first indicates a problem in sexual iden- 
tification.—C. Н. Ammons. 


6112. Garma, Angel Zur Pathogenese des 
Kopfschmerzes. (The pathogenesis of headache.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 414—435.—Psychoanalytic 
studies of 8 cases in which headaches were a promi- 
nent symptom against a background of marital con- 
flict. These cases of headache, in contrast to others 
discussed in the literature, were not expressive of 
repressed hostility, but represented psychic accept- 
ance and intellectualization of painful external stimuli, 
stimuli which were internalized and intensified by the 
superego with an increase of moral masochism, In 
4 cases, psychoanalytic candidates in didactic analysis 
came to realize how their misinterpretations of their 
own and others’ headaches as expressions of uncon- 
scious hostility had arisen from their momentary self- 
abasement to an overly severe supergo, triggered off 
by reproaches of their wives.—E. W. Eng. 
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6113. Gerber, Israel J. Man on a pendulum; a 
case history of an invert. New York: American 
Press, 1955. 320 p. $3.50.—1t is stated that the 
biographical data in this book are true, but that names | 
and places are fictitious. ‘Lhe central character, a 
homosexual, came to the author for help because the — 
author is a Rabbi who is also a trained psychologist, ' 
The major part of the book is the central character's 
story as he narrates it; the Rabbi’s comments and 
interpretations form a very minor part. In a fol- 
low-up three years after the conclusion of psycho- 
therapy, the subject was found to have ceased his 
homosexual practices —H. D. Arbitman, 

6114. Gordon, Lillian. Incest as revenge against 
the pre-oedipal mother. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 
284-292.—In certain cases which come to analysis 
with manifest oedipal behavior, it is likely to be evi- 
dence of the strength with which some other less 
tolerable impulse is being warded off. In the case y. 
reported, the woman acted out incestuous behavior 
primarily as revenge against her rejecting mother 
and as a defense against her masochistic dependence 
upon her.—D. Prager. 

6115. Kahn, Robert L., Graubert, David, & Fink, — 
Max. Delusional reduplication of parts of the) | 
body after insulin coma therapy. J. H illside Hosp, ~ 
1955, 4, 134-147.—A patient who developed right 
hemiplegia during insulin coma therapy showed per- 
sonality disturbance with delusional reduplication of 
body parts. The rare reports of this phenomenon In 
the literature are reviewed and its significance 18 
discussed in terms of a symbolic adaptation to illness. 
This and the other changes in behavior are relat 
to the premorbid personality. The traditional view 
of the dependence of “body image” disorders and 
“spatial inattention” on a nondominant hemisphere 
lesion is contradicted by this case. The subsequent 
complete recovery supports the theoretical view that 
“improvement in the somatic therapies is charac- 
terized by manifestations of denial in a milieu of al- 
tered brain function." 19 references.—C. T. Bever. 

6116. Kates, Elizabeth M. (State Farm, Gooch- 
land, Va.) Sexual problems in women’s institu- 
tions. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 187-191.—А plea i$ 
made for the development and use of psychological 
test methods by which to detect the female inmate 
with sexual problems thereby facilitating practical as 
well as medical management—L. A. Pennington., 

6117. Kavazanjian, Thomas. The determination 
of prognostically significant personality differences 
among chronic alcoholics undergoing P 0 
therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1899-1900. 
Abstract. | 

6118. Marfatia, J.C. (Tata Inst. of Soc, Sciences 
Bombay.) Masturbation in children. Indian Л.з odi 

ту 


Wk, 1955, 16, 90-94.—The causes of masturbatl 

are analyzed and it is shown that it is more МОГУ 
about it than the act itself that leads to defects ij 
mind and body. Practical suggestions to cure A 


6119. Maughs, Sydney B. Psy 
sonality; review of the literature 1947-54. . үре 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 291-325.—Revi М! 
the world’s literature is provided under caption 
the organic view, the descriptive approach, 2 refer- р 
pirical and the psychodynamic avenues. 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 
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6120; Mertz, Philip. Therapeutic considerations 
їп masturbation. 
630-639.—1In a discussion of the desirability or un- 
desirability of interrupting the masturbatory prac- 
tices of patients, it is pointed out that some inter- 
pretations may prematurely interfere with the pa- 
tient’s impulse to masturbate and may, in this way, 
harm the most important bridge between prima: 
narcissism and secondary narcissistic activities. e 
must guard against diverting the patient's eroge- 

' nous cathexis into other therapeutically less desirable 
directions, leading to a possible rupture of object 
relations.—L. N. Solomon. 

6121. Petritzer, Bebel K. (Box 1000, Princeton, 
N. J.), & Foster, John. A case study of a male 
transvestite with epilepsy and juvenile diabetes. 
J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1955, 121, 557-563.—A case study 
is presented of an institutionalized pre-pubertal boy 
with a history of epilepsy, diabetes mellitus and trans- 
vestism.—N. H. Pronko. 

6122. Reding, Georges. La théorie psychana- 
lytique de l'angoisse. (The poyctoensistie theory of 
anxiety.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 
213-221.— The psychoanalytic theory of anxiety, 
though incomplete, has the merit of including the 
functions, and the genetic and structural aspects of 
the phenomenon. It is confirmed by psychoanalytic 
practice. Anxiety is the alarm signal through which 
all reactions are filtered and permitted to pass into 
consciousness only if they are acceptable to the ego. 
In this way anxiety determines the defenses, char- 
acteristics, and inhibitions of the neurotic symptoms. 
English summary.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

6123. Rees, J. Tudor, & Usill, Harley V. (Eds.) 
They stand apart; a critical survey of the prob- 
lems of homosexuality. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. xii, 220 p. $3.75.—Homosexuality and the 
law, homosexuality and society, and homosexuality 
and Christian morals are the topics of the first sec- 
tion of this book. The medical aspects of the problem 
form the second section, and a discussion of homo- 
sexuality and the law in countries other than England 
forms the third section. The fourth section consists 
of a statistical survey and three appendices from 
British legal reports. “The purpose of this book is 
to set out quite objectively all relevant factors affect- 
ing the problem, bearing in mind that there are two 
parties to be considered—society and the individual, 
each having inherent rights which have to be safe- 


guarded.”—H. D. Arbitman. 

6124. Rickles, Nathan К. Exhibitionism. J. 
soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 168-181.—The definition, clinical 
history, classification, psychopathology, and treat- 
ment are set forth, Two case reports provide illus- 
trative material.—L. A. Pennington. 


‚ 6125, Rollins, Esther Mignon. An experimental 
investigation of repression with respect to its 
duction and removal. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1904—1905.— Abstract. 
_ 6126. Siegenthaler, W., & Koller, F. Zur medi- 
P camentosen Behandlung des Alkoholismus mit An- 
tabus. (Drug therapy of alcoholism with antabuse.) 
Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1954, 84, 213-217.—Out of 15 
Chronic alcoholics treated with antabuse two have 
transitorily relapsed and one was declared incurable. 
Selection of patients was based upon preliminary 
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physical and psychological examinations. The treat- 
ment with antabuse itself took atleastone year. After 
discharge patient received psychotherapy and social 
guidance, Psychotherapy does not have to be carried 
out by psychiatrists but may efficiently be managed by 
specially trained counselors. The limits, difficulties, 
and possibilities of this form of treatment of alcohol« 
ism are discussed from a medical as well as psycho- 
social viewpoint.—/. Neufeld, 

6127. Stuart, Grace. Narcissus; a perio 
study of self-love. New York: Macmillan, 1955. 
166 р. $3.50.—The legend of Narcissus, and (ће term 
“narcissism” form the central themes for this book. 
Quotations from world literature are used to help 
express the author's thesis that "The word love should 
be separated for good and all from the concept of 
narcissism . . . we should talk no longer of a morbid 
self-love, but rather of a kind of self-hatred that 
sometimes wears the appearance of love but is essen- 
tially neurotic and sick."—H. D. Arbitman. 

6128. Tougas, Rolland Raymond. Manifest anx- 
iety, ego-involvement, task organization, and per- 
formance. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1908.—Ab- 
stract. 

6129. Vernallis, Francis F. (VA, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Teeth-grinding: some relationships to me 
hostility, and hyperactivity. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 
11, 389-391.—"Teeth-grinding is recognized amon, 
dentists as a pathological dental syndrome E 
as ‘bruxism. There is some dispute as to whether 
its etiology is psychological or systemic and mechani- 
cal, The subjects were 40 teeth-grinders and their 
controls drawn from the student body of The Penn- 
sylvania State University. Teeth-grinders were iden- 
tified by means of a questionnaire and personal in- 
terview.” Biserial correlations with the Taylor and 
Ma scale of the MMPI were low but very ик 
above zero; with the Rorschach Content Test, very 
significantly above zero with hostility, significantly 
above zero with anxiety. The y? on oral-sadism from 
the Blacky Pictures was also significantly greater 
than zero.—L. B. Heathers. 

6130. von Gagern, Frederick. The problem of 
onanism, Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 
1955. viii, 135 p. $2.50.—Following a short intro- 
duction entitled "The question of neurosis," the dis- 
cussion is divided into three sections: setting the 
stage for adulthood, child into man, self-abuse and 
its psychological background. The appendix presents 
four papers on “self-abuse” which were previously 
published in Germany.—H. D. Arbitman. 


(See also abstracts 5484, 5526, 5820) 
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6131. de Ajuriaguerra, ES Garcia 
J. Contribution à l'étude 

jointes de la parole et du mouvement. ( A 
tion to the study of combined до анны е of 
speech and movement.) Encéphale, 955, 44, 297- 


335.— Concurrent disturbances of and of move- 
ment in general are considered under three headings : 


1) global diminution of motor and verbal produc 
out as exemplified by akinetic mutism; (0) dis- 
turbances in the execution of movements pee 
actions, as seen in parkinsonism; (3) complex forms 
of disorganization of psychomotor function and of 
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language, аз in the association of echolalia, echo- 
praxia, forced grasping and sucking (see 13: 2559). 
35-item bibliography —A. L. Benton. 

6132. Flores, Pura M. An analysis of the cor- 
rect status of five consonants in the speech of 
cerebral palsied children. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1897-1898.—Abstract. 

6133. Hejna, Robert Frank. A study of the loci 
of stuttering in spontaneous speech. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1674-1675.—Abstract. 

6134. Snyder, Murry Abraham. Stuttering and 
coordination: an investigation of the relationship 
between the stutterer’s coordination and his speech 
difficulty. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1906-1907. 
—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 6090, 6094, 6096) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6135. Adler, Alexandra. Some psychiatric as- 
pects of female offenders in the Women’s House 
of Detention. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 199-202.—Sum- 
mary of clinical observations, made on more than 
1000 inmates observed during the past 6 years, is 

. given along with illustrative case material—L. A. 
Pennington. 


* 6136. Beck, Bertram. Juvenile delinquency— 
why and how. J. soc. Hyg., 1954, 40, 210-221.— 
Ss Child Developm. Abstr., 1954, 28(5/6), abs. 

6137. Bromberg, Walter. Crime—is there a 
cause or remedy? Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1955, 1, 326-343.—The psychodynamic view is often- 
times an “obsessive even irrational interest present 
in all society” and is accordingly limited in arriving 
at an understanding of the problem’s complexity. 
The thesis is developed that “criminal action is the 
result of psychological homeostasis between the un- 
conscious of society and that of the criminal.” This 
view, if put into operation, would reduce the thrill 
aspect of crime as well as enhance understanding — 
L. A. Pennington. 


6138. Burack, Benjamin. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, 
Ill.) A critical analysis of the theory, method, and 
limitations of the “lie detector.” J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1955, 46, 414-426.—The psychophysiology 
of the instrument, methods of interrogation, com- 
mercial, governmental, and scientific aspects of the 
technique are discussed. A plea is made for more 
adequate educational and training standards as well 
as for more research in this field.—L. A. Pennington. 
‚6139. Ellenberger, Henri. Psychological rela- 
tionships between criminal and victim. Arch. crim. 
Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 257-290.—After denying 
the dichotomy between criminal and victim, the 
author discusses the threefold interaction types: 
"doer-sufferer," “potential victim,” and "subject- 
object relationship." Each class is discussed in con- 
nection with legal classifications of criminal acts. 
This approach, based upon the writings of Hans von 
Hentig, is held fruitful in the dynamic study of 
antisocial behavior .—L. A. Pennington. 

6140. [Epstein, Henry.] Perspectives on delin- 
quency prevention. New York: City of New York, 
1955. 66 p.—This report, made to The Mayor of 
New York City, envisages the development of a 10 
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point program in the effort, through the social sci- 
ences, to control the delinquency problem. Recom- 
mendations are related to the literature on the subject 
and to the need for research. 241 references—L, A, 
Pennington. 

6141. Field, Mark G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Alcoholism, crime, and delinquency in 
Soviet society. Soc. Probl, 1955, 3, 100-109— 
"Drinking and other related social problems, par- 
ticularly among the younger members of the popula- 
tion, may well be linked to the erosion of family func- 
tions that accompanies industrialization and the 
removal from the home, during working hours, of 
the father and, in Soviet society, quite often the 
mother.” The author suggests that boredom might 
also lead to such social problems. 59-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. М. Frumkin. 


6142. Foxe, Arthur N. Crime and advantage. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 247-256.—"It 
is difficult to find 1 constant element that makes a 
crime a crime. What arouses public emotion is that 
some extraordinary and unsanctioned advantage has 
been taken by an individual or group.” The concept 
of advantage in relation to reaction by the public is 
then illustrated by reference to specific crimes and 
in relation to the concept of aggression —L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

6143. Gladstone, I. A. (W. T. Sampson Sch., 
Brooklyn, М. Y.) Spare the rod and spoil the 
parent. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 37—41.—Statutes 
enacted as far back as 1903 give (certain) courts 
the authority to try, and if found guilty, to punish 
parents of juvenile delinquents. А survey of psy- 
chiatrists, newspaper editors and directors of welfare 
agencies in New York failed to establish a consensus 
for or against such legislation. Seven arguments pro 
and con this legislative attempt are listed —R. W. 
Deming. 

6144. Haines, William H. Juvenile delinquency 
and television. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 192-198.—T0 
answer the query posed by the U.S. Senate’s Judiciary 
subcommittee investigating delinquency 100 teen-age 
inmates of Chicago’s Cook County Jail were inter- 
viewed regarding their judgments as to the effects on 
their behavior of television, radio, movies, and porno- 
graphic literature. The results led to the conclu и 
that “television, pornography and movies play а dis 
tinct role in the creation of anti-social behavior ™ 
susceptible teen-agers.” —ZL. A. Pennington. 

6145. Johnson, Adelaide M., & Burke, Edmund 
C. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Parental e k 
missiveness and fostering in child rearing and af 
relationship to juvenile delinquency. Proc, 9% 
Meet. Mayo Clin., 1955, 30, 557-565.—Delinqueney 
in respectable families results from the specific m 
lus of the child's anti-social behavior by the Er 
scious (sometimes conscious) sanction of the pared 
“No lessons can be taught an adolescent when D 
parental interest is evinced over sexual misbehav? : 
Punishment is then of no validity or Use 6 dii 
authors favor absolute prohibitions for the first 
7 years of training.—G. K. Morlan. NE. 

6146. Jones, D. S., Livson, N. H., & Sarbin, je- 
R. (U. California, Berkeley.) Perceptual со p. 
tion behavior in juvenile delinquents. Per E 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 141-146.— To discover som! 
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the perceptual and cognitive correlates of “psycho- 
pathic” delinquency, a version of the Street Gestalt 
Test (4) was administered to 41 male delinquents 
matched with 49 non-delinquent control Ss. Delin- 
quent boys were found to be inferior in ability to 
complete perceptually the incomplete figures of the 
Street test. The present findings are interpreted as 
suggesting some retardation in the perceptual-cogni- 
tive development of the “psychopathic” delinquent.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


6147. Karpman, Ben. Iniquities and inconsist- 
encies existing in criminal law and psychiatric 
testimony. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 
397-444.—By historical reference to the McNaughten 
case and legal advances thereafter the author depicts 
the legal and psychiatric hassle on the definition of 
"insanity." 3 cases of murder are reviewed by way 
of illustrating the psychiatrist’s problem in the court- 
room. “There is neither rhyme nor reason" in the 
present situation.—L. A, Pennington. 


6148. Kosofsky, Sidney. (N. J. State Home for 
Girls, Trenton.) Directive therapy with female 
juvenile delinquents. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 
357-361.—''One year's experience in segregating the 
most serious behavior disorders in a population of 
female juvenile delinquents and the use of directive 
psychotherapy with both individuals and groups is 
described." .S's were 22 girls who remained in the 
Treatment Unit an average of 123 days. By the end 
of the first year, 19 of the 22 had made successful 
institutional adjustments, 13 of 16 parolled had, to 
date, made successful parole adjustments. Failure to 
adjust in the two situations did not appear highly re- 
lated.—L. B. Heathers. 


6149. Kvaraceus, William C. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Prediction studies of delinquent be- 
havior. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 146-149.—Given 
adequate financial resources, and assuming the solu- 
tion of the problems of definition, sampling, and 
criterion, it is fair to expect that future delinquents 
will be spotted with about the same accuracy as tests 
of academic ability predict academic achievement— 
G. S. Speer. 


6150. Leiter, Russell Graydon. The Leiter cor- 
rectional treatment category hypothesis. Psychol. 
Serv. Center J., 1951, 3, 179-180.—The LCTC Hy- 
pothesis represents a quantification of crime, time, 
and personality which can be combined mathemat- 
ically. “The LCTC Hypothesis holds that it is 
possible to place all offenders in one of three treat- 
ment categories on the basis of a mathematical 
formula. The three treatment categories are: (1) 
the offender who can be returned to society after un- 
dergoing psychotherapy; (2) the offender who must 
undergo a physiological change before he is safe for 
return to society; and (3) the offender in whom no 
known method in correction will produce the desired 
change.”—L. S. Blackman. 

6151. Liff, Zanvel A. A comparison of interper- 
Sonal attitudes to male and female authority fig- 
ures among delinquent and non-delinquent insti- 
tutionalized boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1901-1902 — Abstract. 


6152. Lindner, Robert. The meaning of punish- 
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where the goal was to curb the id and reinforce the 
ego. 'This view is developed by discussion of the 
meaning and effect of punishment in contemporary 
society. The failure of punishment as a deterrent to 
crime is explained and a corrective program through 
psychodynamic approaches, described.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


6153. Maglin, W. H. Rehabilitation the key- . 
note of the Army's correctional program. Fed. 
Probation, 1955, 19, 21-28.—Descriptive account of 
the Army program for dealing with its offenders. 
Includes a history of the formation of rehabilitation 
services within the army. Special emphasis upon the 
return of prisoners to Army duty following incarcera- 
tion. Notably lacking is any mention of clinical 
services for other than diagnostic purposes.—R. W. 
Deming. 


6154. Mannheim, Hermann (U. London, Eng.), 
& Wilkins, Leslie T. Studies in the causes of 
delinquency and the treatment of offenders. I. 
Prediction methods in relation to Borstal train- 
ing. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1955. 
iii, 276 p. $3.29. (Available from British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York.)— 
This is the first in a series of monographs developed 
under the auspices of the British Home Office and 
under the general title of "Studies in the causes of 
delinquency and the treatment of offenders." The 
volume's 9 chapters and 8 appendixes describe the 
development and application of the method of pre- 
diction along with a validation study illustrative of 
the postulated criteria. Ch. 8 presents 18 case his- 
tories data from which are related to the statistical 
aspect of the method. 88 tables and 8 p. general 
index.—L. 4. Pennington. 


6155. Ohlin, Lloyd E. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 8о- 
ciology and the field of corrections. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 58 p. 50¢.—This 
bulletin, the first in a series sponsored by the The 
Russell Sage Foundation, aims to "make a brief and 
tough-minded appraisal of what sociologists have and 
have not done in the field of corrections.” The 6 
chapters deal with the nature of corrections, re- 
search opportunities in the field, the organizational 
aspect of the prison system, the prison culture, social- 
psychological aspects of prison life, probation and 
parole methods and problems, and with career op- 
portunities for sociologists. Interrelations between 
theory, research, and practice are emphasized.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

6156. Rempel, Peter Peter. The use of multi- 
variate statistical analysis of Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory scores in the classi- 
fication of delinquent and nondelinquent high 
school boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1788.— 
Abstract. 

6157. Roman, Melvin. Tutorial group therapy: 
a study of the integration of remedial reading and 
group therapy in the treatment of delinquents. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1761.—Abstract. 

6158. Silverman, Hirsch L. (Nutley Pub. 
Schools, М. J.) The psychological and psychiatric 
factors in delinquency as related to school admin- 
istration. Education, 1955, 76, 175-180.—Psycho- 


ment. J. soc, Ther., 1955, 1, 160-167—Punishment logically, delinquency has no one cause and no one 
for crime has its beginnings in primitive societies cure. Basically, the family should provide more love 
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and affection for the child, but some parents love their 
children with their hearts and not with their 
minds. Over-indulgence is as much a problem in 
delinquency as is neglect. Psychologically, no child 
is born delinquent. He is subjected to a wide variety 
of influences and conditions which tend to lessen or 
to increase his chances of becoming delinquent. The 
schools can and should place more emphasis on situa- 
‘tions leading to the well-adjustment of children — 
S. M. Amatora. 

6159. Soddy, Kenneth. The prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hlth, 
1955, 7, 123-134.—''The personal causes of delin- 
quency are those arising out of defects in the personal 
relationships of the individual" particularly among 
children with faulty character-formation especially 
those who are “affectionless” or “aggressive.” The 
social causes of delinquency arise out of social ten- 
sion, or in situations in which the individual’s loyalty 
to an ingroup may outweigh his loyalty to the com- 
munity as a whole. Mixed causes of delinquency are 
responsible for the greatest proportion of problems in 
this field. The prevention of these forms of de- 
linquency is discussed concluding with “a word of 
warning about the difficulties of tackling delinquency 
of mixed causation, by methods of correction and 
punishment, or by increasing the strengths of moral 
sanctions." Also in French.—J. C. Franklin. 

6160. Tappan, Paul W. (New York U.) Some 
myths about the sex offender. Fed. Probation, 
1955, 19, 7-12.—An evaluation of eleven commonly 
held misconceptions about the sexual offender (e.g., 
that the minor sex offender progresses to more seri- 
ous types of sex crimes).—R. M. Deming. 

6161. United Nations. Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. The prevention of 
juvenile delinquency in selected European coun- 
tries. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1955, iv, 
156 p. $1.25.— The legal, penal, medico-psychologi- 
cal, educational, and social aspects of the prevention 
problem were studied by recourse to questionnaires 
responded to by "individual experts" in 19 of 27 
European countries canvassed. The findings are 
summarized by country under the aforementioned 
captions. 99-item bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 5495, 5527) 
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6162. Abse, David W. Early phases of ego- 
structure adumbrated in the regressive ego states 
of schizophrenic psychosis and elucidated in in- 
tensive psychotherapy. Psychoanal, Rev., 1955, 42, 
228-238.—In schizophrenia we find fixation in an 
ambivalent ego-state characterized positively by 
masochistic surrender to and sadistic revolt against 
an omnipotent, tyrranical mothering-figure, and nega- 
tively by lack of definite separateness from this en- 
veloping imago. Neurotic acting out of the mother 
with her preschizophrenic infant leads to schizoid 
difficulties in self-concept, sexual identification, and 
ego-functioning, Early normal development prob- 
ably differs qualitatively from preschizophrenic de- 
velopment. 18 references.—D. Prager. 

6163. Bakwin, Harry. (Bellevue Med. Center, 
New York.) The home management of children 
with schizophrenia. J. Pediat., 1955, 47, 514-519.— 
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Diagnosis of schizophrenia in children is increasing. 
Institutional treatment is not always available nor 
necessary. Drug therapy, electroshock therapy and 
psychotherapy are discussed along with problems of 
management within the family.—M. C. Templin. 
6164. Bassell Jack Salomon. А study of the 
attitudes of schizophrenic patients toward mental 
illness: an investigation of the differences in cer- 
tain stereotyped attitudes regarding mental illness 
in schizophrenic patients referred for release from 
the hospital and in those who remain in the hos- 
pital. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1893.—A bstract. 


6165. Becker, Wesley Clemence. The relation 
of severity of thinking disorder to the process- 
reactive concept of schizophrenia. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1894.— Abstract. 

6166. Brecher, Sylvia. The mother-son rela- 
tionship and schizophrenic reactions: an evalua- 
tion of the Rorschach reaction patterns of over- 
protected and rejected schizophrenic patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1895.—Abstract. 

6167. Bryant, John Edward. Visual form recog- 
nition learning deficit in paranoid schizophrenic 
women. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1650.—Ab- 
stract. 

6168. Dellis, Nicholas P. The prediction of per- 
sonality traits on the basis of individual prefer- 
ences: an exploratory study of the ability to pre- 
dict the overt personality traits of psychiatric pa- 
tients from their consciously-expressed likes and 
dislikes. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1896-1897.— 
Abstract. 

6169. Edinger, Edward F. The collective un- 
conscious as manifested in psychosis. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1955, 9, 624—629.—" Jung's theory of the 
collective unconscious is described briefly and its ap- 
plication to psychotic phenomena is illustrated. The 
archetypes of the collective unconscious are consid- 
ered to be universal instinctual patterns of behavior 
which reveal themselves as recurring themes and 
images in religion, mythology, dream and delusion. 
The emergence of archetypal images is seen to be 
purposeful and meaningful if referred to the inner 
psychic world. If confused with the outer world of 
reality the archetypes become the contents of psy- 
chotic delusion.” =L. N. Solomon. 

6170. Flavell, John H. Thought, communica- 
tion and social integration in schizophrenia: an 
experimental and theoretical study. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1651-1652.—Abstract. 


6171. Forrer, Gordon R. (Northville State Hosp., 
Mich.) Psychodynamic management of hospital- 
ized psychotics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 553- 
556.—A report is made of a program that applied 
Progressive observation and understanding to the 
psychodynamic management of psychotic patients in 
a hospital setting. Nurses, physicians and ward at- 
tendants evolved a therapeutic management plan in 
weekly conferences.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6172. Francus, Joseph B. A comparative study 
of two therapeutic methods of treating the sig- 
nificant relatives of hospitalized schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1898.—Abstract. 

6173. Glynn, Eugene. Clinical symposium: In- 
sulin coma therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 4, 161- 
189.—The case of a 27 year old Jewish female school- 
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teacher suffering from schizophrenia was presented at 
Hillside Hospital on October 31, 1954, The course of 
insulin therapy was complicated by prolonged coma 
resulting in severe brain damage. With the gross 
psychosis abated, the patient reacted to the organic 
defect with an intensification of all her previous 
schizoid defenses. The case was discussed by Man- 
fred Sakel, Jan Frank, et aL.—C. T. Bever. 

6174. Guertin, W. H., & Schmidt, A. W. Con- 
stellations of religious attitudes of paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 319-322.—This 
study empirically investigates the existence of two 
types of delusional thinking through a transposed 
factor analysis based upon answers to 100 religious 
questions by 25 hospitalized paranoid schizophrenics. 
The four derived constellations of religious attitudes 
are: The Faithful, the Rational Nonbeliever, the In- 
secure Dependent type, and the Emotional Rejection 
and Denial type. Boisen’s classification is confirmed, 
апа two additional non-delusional attitudinal types of 
people are disclosed.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6175. Gutheil, Emil A. Pseudoneurotic forms 
of depressive psychosis. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1955, 9, 719-736.—Five case histories are presented 
to illustrate what the author feels is an acute func- 
tional psychosis of a distinctly recurrent pattern, the 
clinical picture of which often, at first, resembles that 
of well-known psychoneurotic disturbances particu- 
larly anxiety hysteria. Certain characteristics of 
these pseudoneurotic conditions, which may warn the 
clinician that the disease in question is, in reality, 
not a neurotic disturbance, are presented.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

6176. Hartman, Clarence Henry. Verbal be- 
havior of schizophrenic and normal subjects as a 
function of types of social reinforcement. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1652-1653.—A bstract. 

6177. Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State 
Hosp. Baltimore, Md.) Chlorpromazine in the 
treatment of schizophrenia; a study of 75 cases. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 321-329 —The effect 
of chlorpromazine (thorazine) was studied in 75 
chronic hospitalized psychotic patients. While re- 
sults varied, they are believed to warrant inclusion 
of this drug as "an important therapeutic agent in 
the armamentarium of the psychiatrist."—N. Н 
Pronko. 

‚6178. Levine, Abraham. А comparative evalua- 
tion of latent schizophrenic and overt schizo- 
phrenic patients with respect to the concept of ego 
strength and to certain personality variables. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1901.—Abstract. 

6179. Ludlum, Seymour DeWitt, & Driscoll, 
Genevra. Physiologic pathology in the schizoid 
and affective psychoses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 330-352.—“The unity of psyche and physiology” 
is revealed in this study of 4000 patients upon whom 
a wide variety of physiologic measures were secured 
during their progress from psychosis to normality. 
Analysis of the data showed two constitutional types: 
(1) the physiologically immature, and (2) the 
physiologically unstable. Implications of these find- 
ings are discussed. 21 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6180. Moore, William L. The mind in chains: 
the autobiography of a schizophrenic. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1955. 315 p. $3.50.—The life 
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story and account of the author's institutionalization 
as a schizophrenic is recorded in the form of a jour- 
nal. His treatment, “cure,” and eventual return to 
life as a case worker for the Dept. of Welfate in 
Binghamton, N. Y., are described in detail—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6181. Müller, Christian. Uber Psychotherapie 
bei einem chronischen Schizophrenen. (Psycho- 
therapy with a chronic schizophrenic.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 350-369.—Psychoanalytic therapy of 
a 55 year old man who had been hospitalized for 20 
years as a paranoid schizophrenic when treatment 
began. Treatment leading to social recovery totaled 
400-450 hours. Central in the analysis was bodily 
demonstration by the therapist of his inability to be 
hurt by the patient's aggression as well as personal 
willingness to accept and keep the patient's feces. 
Acceptance of the patient by the therapist’s wife and 
children also contributed to turning-points in the re- 
covery. Through these and other ways the deep 
cleavages between the various sides of his personality 
were newly harmonized.—E. W. Eng. 

6182. Quay, Herbert. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) The performance of hospitalized psychiatric 
patients on the Ego-Strength scale of the MMPI. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 403-405.—Three groups— 
61 female new NP admissions with varied diagnoses, 
92 volunteer female nursing students, and 41 volun- 
teer female attendants—were compared on the Ego- 
Strength scale of the MMPI. The groups were not 
equated for age, education, intelligence, or socio- 
economic status. The patients scored significantly 
lower than the attendants, very significantly lower 
than the student nurses, but there was considerable 
over-lap in the ranges of scores for the groups.—L. В. 
Heathers. 

6183. Reiser, L. A. О nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti psikhicheski 
bol’nykh pri issledovanii metodom pletizmografii. 
(On several features of higher nervous activity of 
the mentally ill in an investigation [employing] the 
method of plethysmography.) Zh. vyssh. merom. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 520-523.—By means of ple- 
thysmography it is possible to "evaluate the uncon- 
ditioned and conditioned reactions of the mentally 
ill.” In schizophrenia “phasic states are observed 
in the sphere of unconditioned reflexes which are ex- 
pressed in a singular ultraparadoxal phase.” In 
Schizophrenia, progressive paralysis, and syphilitic 
psychosis "different phasic states are to be observed 
simultaneously in the different signal systems.” Data 
on the obsessive states “confirm Pavlov's belief in the 
inertness of the nervous processes lying at the basis 
of these states.”—J. D. London. 

6184. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. (U. Con- 
necticut, Storrs.) Prognostic Rorschach indices in 
schizophrenia. Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 246- 
254.—“Оп the basis of certain theoretical assumptions 
regarding prognosis in schizophrenia, the Rorschach 
protocols of a group of subsequently improving and 
of remaining static patients were analyzed in terms of 
a constellation of variables adapted particularly for 
this purpose. The procedure proved statistically con- 
clusive in differentiating the two groups retrospec- 
tively after a period ranging from 1 to 10 years.” 
There were 19 hospitalized male schizophrenics in 
each experimental group. Methodological considera- 
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tions and the relationship between affective state and 
color stimuli are discussed. 26 references. French 
and German summaries,—H. P. David. 

6185. Shapiro, M. B., & Nelson, E. Н. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, Eng.) An investigation of an 
abnormality of cognitive function in a coopera- 
tive young psychotic: an example of the applica- 
tion of experimental method to the single case. 
J. clin. Psychol, 1955, 11, 344-351—“This paper 
gives an account of the application of the single case 
method in the opening up of a field of research in 
clinical psychology. The investigation results in 
drawing attention to, and providing confirmation of, 
one of Babcock’s conceptions of deterioration, which 
has recently suffered some neglect. This is to the 
effect that cooperative psychotic patients may be very 
slow in the carrying out of cognitive operations with- 
out suffering much loss in the level of difficulty they 
attain when given sufficient time.”—L. B. Heathers. 

6186. Shumsky, Milton. A comparative study 
of insight in schizophrenics and neurotics. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1905.—Abstract. 

6187. Sonder, Sylvia L. (Austin (Tex.) State 
Hosp.) Perceptual tests and acute and chronic 
status as predictors of improvement in psychotic 
patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 387-392.— 
In a study of psychiatric patients, the hypothesis "that 
good perceptual test performance is negatively related 
to outcome of illness (in a 90-day hospitalization 
period) in chronic patients and positively related to 
outcome in acute patients" was tested, using three 
perceptual tests: the Bender Gestalt, the Holtzman 
Form Perception, and the Judgment of Lifted 
Weights. “. . . analysis revealed that the accuracy 
of prediction of outcome based on acuteness-chronicity 
and good performance-poor performance was sig- 
nificant for the chronic patients beyond the .01 level 
of confidence, but not acceptably significant for the 
acute patients."—4. J. Bachrach. 

6188. Terman, Louis A. Treatment of senile 

agitation with chlorpromazine. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 
520-522.—Results of treatment of 22 cases, age 72 
to 93, indicate that this drug is relatively safe and 
useful for improving manageability of the agitated 
senile patient—R. С. Kuhlen. 
‚ 6189, von Siebenthal, W. Die Angst bei den 
Psychosen. (Anxiety in psychoses.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 222-234.—Nowhere does 
anxiety manifest itself more impressively and no- 
where is human behavior more governed by it than 
in psychoses. Various forms of anxiety are differen- 
tiated. Three methods are described by means of 
which one may understand anxiety in psychotics: the 
causal explanation, psychological understanding, and 
the anthropological approach. English and French 
summaries.—K, F. Muenzinger. 


(See also abstracts 5477, 5479, 5507, 5511, 5528, 5982, 
5984, 6009, 6059) 
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6190. Biermann, Gerd. Erbrechen und Nabel- 
koliken als konversionshysterisches Syndrom im 
Reifungsalter junger Mádchen. (Vomiting and 
abdominal colic as an hysterical conversion syndrome 
in pubescent girls.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 453- 
480.—Careful study of abdominal colic with vomit- 
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ing in children often reveals the influence of a neu- 
rotically disturbed family background, in particular 
a neurotic mother from whom the child has acquired 
the symptoms through identification. Following 8 
case descriptions of younger patients 4 cases of pu- 
bescent girls, with their Rorschach records, are pre- 
sented. All had abdominal colic, and some showed 
vomiting. All were accelerated in development, and 
their symptoms represented abdominal dramatization 
of unresolved puberty conflicts. These took the form 
of an unconscious pregnancy phantasy accompanied 
by rejective vomiting of the symbolic sign of woman- 
hood.—E. W, Eng. 

6191. Biran, S. Uber den Mechanismus des 
neurotischen Konversionsvorgangs. (The mecha- 
nism of the neurotic conversion phenomenon.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 219— 
225.—“The conversion symptom arises when the 
neurosis provides the psychological motive for in- 
terference with physical mechanisms and when some 
‘inferiority’ of the vegetative nervous system acts 
as somatic predisposing factor for enhancing the neu- 
rotic tendencies." English and French summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6192. Descamps, L. Le cortex dans la genése 
des mouvements involontaires et des dystonies 
d'attitude. (The cortex in the genesis of involuntary 
movements and postural dystonias.) Acta neurol. 
belg., 1955, 55, 680-689.—A case of an adolescent 
girl is presented showing a history of progressive loss 
of muscular control. Many psychological factors 
were found and under narcotherapy the patient re- 
turned to health. The phenomenon is interpreted in 
terms of hysterical dissociation of cortical control — 
B. A. Maher. 

6193. IAkovleva, E. А. K mekhanizmu formi- 
rovaniia zashchitnykh i patologicheskikh reaktsii. 
(On the mechanism of the formation of defensive and 
pathological reactions.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(4), 524-528.—A report is given on the forma- 
tion of "defensive and pathological reactions" in ex- 
perimental neuroses developed in dogs.—I. D. London. 

6194, Kinsey, Jack L., & Murphree, Henry B. 
(USN Sub. Base, New London, Conn.) Claustro- 
phobic reactions to some stresses of the submarine 
service. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 
14(2), (No. 262), 39 p.—17 subjects exhibiting 
claustrophobic responses in a course of Submarine 
Escape Training and Submarine Operations were 
evaluated by psychiatric interview and psychological 
testing. Marked variation in symptomatology, onset 
and specificity of fear was found. “Analysis of the 
data indicates that neither simple screening methods 
nor Rorschach testing is effective in detecting individ- 
uals with sub-clinical claustrophobic tendencies prior 
to exposure to the stressful situations encountered in 
the Submarine Service.” —B. Kutner. 

6195. Lindeboom, G.A. Om de orgaanneurosen. 
(Concerning organ neuroses.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 10, 289-311.—A short discussion of the 
development of the concept of organ neurosis is fol- 
lowed by a description of the disturbances which are 
at present so designated and which are mainly char- 
acterized by (1) the presence of.organic complaints 
or disturbances in organic functions; (2) the absence 
of anatomical deviations; (3) the psychogenesis. 
These three characteristics are further elaborated 
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and finally the meaning of the organ neurosis and the 
specificity of the underlying emotional conflict are 
discussed. The author concludes by giving advice for 
the medical treatment of these cases. —R. H. Houwink. 


6196. Nunberg, Herman. Principles of psycho- 
analysis: their application to the neuroses. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1955. xv, 
382 p. $7.50.—Prefaced by S. Freud, this presenta- 
tion of “а psychopathology of neuroses along Freudian 
lines" was first published in 1932 (see 7: 2357). In 
the expanded translation, chapters on the dream and 
on character neuroses have been added to the ex- 
position of the topographic and dynamic conceptions, 
of the instinct theory, of the psychology of the ego, 
of anxiety, of the processes of defense and illness, 
and of the principles of psychoanalytic therapy. 9 
page bibliography.—C. T. Bever. 

6197. Schachter, M. Evolution et transforma- 
tion utilitaire d'une névrose dépressive et suici- 
daire. (Evolution and purposive transformation of 
a depressive and suicidal neurosis.) Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 277-283.—A 
neurotic depression became a purposeful neurosis on 
receipt of loving family care. Analysis of the psy- 
cho-social factors showed the special structure of the 
neurosis and made clear that psychotherapy would 
not avail since it interfered with the patient’s hidden 
aims. English and German summaries —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


6198. Zuger, Bernard. (40 W. 55th St, New 
York.) The states of being and awareness in neu- 
rosis and their redirection in therapy. J. merv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 573-579.— Theoretical and prac- 
tical formulations are considered for psychotherapy 
in terms of an adjustment of the unconscious and 
conscious portions of personality by the use of free- 
association and the therapist-patient relationship.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 5501, 5982, 5984, 6059, 6186) 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


6199. Barendregt, J. T. Psychologische tests in 
de psychosomatische research. (Psychological tests 
in psychosomatic research.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 10, 258-288—A survey of data on the 
psychological correlates of somatological classifica- 
tions, divided into; body build (body dimensions, 
body types, dysplasia); physiological reaction pat- 
terns; somatic illness; and changes in somatic con- 
dition. In each case a short discussion of the soma- 
tological classification is followed by a systematic 
presentation of the results of psychological testing 
with reference to the categories concerned. 87 refer- 
ences.—R. H. Houwink. 

6200. Bastiaans, J. Enkele psychiatrische as- 
pecten van de psychosomatische specificiteit. 
(Some psychiatric aspects of psychosomatic speci- 
ficity.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 312-331.— 
A discussion of the problems of psychosomatic speci- 
ficity which may be encountered in psychiatric prac- 
tice. It is stressed that special attention should be 
given to the various aspects of Ego and Superego 
functions. Psychosomatic specificity may lead to 
Special therapeutic measures which are shortly de- 
scribed.—R. Н. Houwink. 
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6201. Bernstein, Lewis, & Chase, Philip H. (VA 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) The discriminative ability 
of the Blacky pictures with peptic ulcer patients. 
1. Colo.-W yo. Acad. Sci., 1956, 4(7), 57.—Abstract. 


6202. Bernstein, Lewis, & Chase, Philip Н. (УА 
Hosp. Denver, Colo.) The discriminative ability 
of the Blacky Pictures with ulcer patients. J. con- 
sult, Psychol. 1955, 19, 3/7-380.— Three groups of 
hospitalized patients were studied with the Blacky 
Pictures: an ulcer group; a psychosomatic, nonulcer 
group; and a nonpsychosomatic group. Significant 
differences were found on 3 of 17 dimensions for each 
inter-group comparison, but no differentiation was 
found on the basis of oral eroticism—the dimension 
the authors note was considered most important in a 
previous study by Blum and Kaufman. The authors 
conclude that the findings "cast some doubt on the 
validity of the Blacky Pictures for discriminating 
ulcer patients from other patients" although “alterna- 
tive explanations are considered," for the lack of 
success.—A. J. Bachrach. 


6203. Calden, George; Thurston, John R. (VA 
Hosp., Madison, Wis.), Stewart, Barbara M, & 
Vineburg, Shalom E. The use of the MMPI in 
predicting irregular discharge among tuberculosis 
patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 374-377." This 
paper describes an integrated research effort aimed 
at obtaining an MMPI scale for predicting irregular 
discharges among tuberculosis patients.” An Irregu- 
lar Discharge (14) Scale, consisting of 57 MMPI 
items, effectively discriminated discharge groups at 
two of the hospitals. In the original sample for the 
scale the individual form of the MMPI was used; for 
this group a cutting point of 18 on the Id Scale 
correctly identified 75% of the original group, 50 
regular and 50 irregular discharges. The scale iden- 
tified 63% of the cross-validation group at the second 
hospital when applied to 79 regular and 103 irregular 
discharges —L. B. Heathers. 


6204. Cutter, Fred. Maternal behavior and 
childhood allergy. Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1955. 40 p. 50¢.—Attitudes on 
warmth, control, and freedom variables defined in 
the Lorr and Jenkins sense were assayed through 
questionnaire items for Negro mothers of clinic chil- 
dren being treated for asthma, eczema, and general 
pediatric problems, but differences in maternal atti- 
tudes were not found. 41 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


6205. Fleischl, Maria F.  Paroxysmal tachy- 
cardia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 298-303.— 
Causal connection between paroxysmal tachycardia 
and emotional stress has long been known. Case re- 
ported in which paroxysmal tachycardia diminished 
as emotional factors were relieved—D. Prager. 


6206. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, Eng.) Psy- 
chosomatics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. 
xii, 225 р. $425.—The volume's 9 chapters present 
a “series of critical summaries of traditional experi- 
ments and theories” in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. Choice of experiments is in part limited 
to those employing “modern methods of statistical 
evaluation."—L. A. Pennington. 


6207. Jaspar, H. H. J., Prick, J. J. G., & Van de 
Loo, K. J. M. Enkele aspecten uit de problematiek 
van de psychosomatose asthma bronchiale. (Some 


aspects of the problems concerning the psychosoma- 
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tosis of bronchial asthma.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1955, 10, 224-245.—A study of the psychological 
aspects of asthma bronchiale. A review of existing 
literature is followed by a short discussion of pro- 
jective test results. The following predominant 
themes in asthma patients are listed: Ruin and de- 
struction; Shelter and cover; Anxiety and flight; 
Desolation; Play and fairy-tale (infantile content) ; 
Feminine identification. Finally, asthma is viewed 
in the perspective of the psychological valence of 
respiration, Respiration reveals a fundamental am- 
biguity of dependency and constraint versus inde- 
pendency and freedom. This may throw some light 
on the specific psychosomatic organ choice. 91-item 
bibliography.—R. Н. Houwink. 

6208. Kowal, Samuel J. Emotions as a cause of 
cancer. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 217-227.—18th 
and 19th century physicians were convinced of the 
relationship between hopelessness or despair and 
cancer. Two present day investigations report hope- 
less resignation and depression in cancer cases.—D. 
Prager. 

6209. Riumina, T. F. О nekotorykh izmen- 
eniiakh vyssheí nervnoi deiatel’nosti u sobak 
pri ostrom éksperimental'nom tuberkuleze. (On 
several modifications of higher nervous activity in 
dogs with acute experimental tuberculosis.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 529-536.—The 
changes in various conditioned reflexes that occur in 
the course of acute and chronic forms of tuberculosis 
in dogs are reported and discussed in terms of Pav- 
lovian theory.—I. D. London. 

6210. Schur, Max. Constitutional aspects of 
psychosomatic disorders. Samīkşā, 1955, 9, 104— 
115.—The principle that we deal in neuroses with 
dynamic and economic factors has to be applied to 
psychosomatic disorders. Freud created psychoanaly- 
sis after recognizing constitutional factors. Our 
recognition of environmental influences should not 
blind us to the importance of genetic factors in psy- 
chosomatic medicine. 24 references.—D. Prager. 

6211. Starr, Phillip Н. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Psychosomatic considerations of diabetes 
in childhood. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 493- 
504.—Four major types of psychosomatic reactions 
are offered as met with in patients subject to clinical 
illness. The advantages of such a nosological ap- 
proach are shown and a “trial run” is made in con- 
nection with psychological aspects of juvenile dia- 
betes.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6212. Stokvis, B., & Welman, A. J. De psycho- 
somatische patient als homo spiritualis. (The psy- 
chosomatic patient as "homo spiritualis") Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 246-257.—After a short 
discussion of methods, used to investigate various 
facets of what the authors call the "human," two psy- 
chosomatic cases are described to demonstrate, that 
"the conflict situation in these patients centered 
around the world conception of the homo spiritualis." 
The authors are of opinion, “that in certain cases the 
world conception of the homo spiritualis and the con- 
ception of God of the ill person, who is really a man- 
in-distress, appears in the foreground," which is said 
to be an important factor in therapy.—R. H. Hou- 
wink. 

6213. Storkan, Margaret Ann. Psychologic fac- 
tors in the management of tinea capitis. J. Amer. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


Med. Wom. Ass., 1954, 9, 356.—“The management 
of a fungus disease of the scalp as in any acute or 
chronic disease process, internal or external, demands 
not only measures to overcome the infection but also 
supportive psychotherapy of both the parent and the 
patient in order to maintain or restore emotional 
stability.”—I. Neufeld. 

6214. van Balen, G. F., & Lindeboom, С. A. 
The role of the internist in the psychosomatic ap- 
proach to peptic ulcer. Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 259-276.—The modern psy- 
chosomatic theory of ulcer origin should be accepted 
with restriction; it cannot claim to have general 
validity. The internist’s experience points to the 
multi-conditionality of peptic ulcer. All ulcer pa- 
tients are not neurotics and many gastric neurotics 
show no ulcers. Peptic ulcers are not limited to 
types, to ages, to seasons or sexes. French and Ger- 
man summaries. 31 references—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6215. Van der Horst, L. De verhouding van de 
psychosomatiek tot de algemene geneeskunde, de 
psychiatrie en de anthropologie. (The relation of 
psychosomatics to general medicine, psychiatry and 
anthropology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 
177-186.—A discussion of the place of psychosomat- 
ics within the general field of medical science. The 
basic theme of psychosomatics is defined as the in- 
ternal coherence of psychological and somatical phe- 
nomena in general. Also the fundamental question 
of the relation between health and illness is discussed 
and the problem of defining the latter concept.—R. H. 
Houwink. 

6216. Wilms, E. Die korperbild Krankheit, das 
Leiden der Chronischkranken. (Body image dis- 
order, the affection of the chronically ill.) Schweiz. 
med. Wschr., 1953, 83, 1082-1085.—By the term 
“body image” is meant the space-image of the neuro- 
logical orientation-scheme of H. Head. The central 
impulse-formation is related to the structures and 
functions of this space-image and presuppose that the 
space-system of the body coincides with them. This 
presupposition is not fulfilled after inadequate use 
and body damages. The objective and subjective 
situations in the “organism field” depend on the 
formation of the central engrams and impulses. Both 
formation processes are guided by the presently act- 
ing “functional level” of the body image. The bodily 
and body-image attributes (Belange interests) often 
cannot fully be coordinated without medical help. 
Thus, permanent or recurrent sensory and functional 
disturbance will necessarily ensue as body image dis- 
orders with chronic complaints and disturbances. 
Therapy must directly attack the body image.—l. 
Neufeld. = 


СілміСАІ NEUROLOGY 


6217. Arnold, Gwen Е. A technique for meas- 
uring the mental ability of the cerebral palsied. 
Psychol. Serv. Center J., 1951, 3, 171-178.—Respond- 
ing to the need for tests of mental ability which will 
take into consideration the multiple handicaps of the 
cerebral palsied child, the author adapted the Leiter 
International Performance Scale and the Porteus 
Mazes so that the only overt response required for 
any item was a positive nod or negative shake of the 
head. After testing 25 cerebral palsied, 25 normal, 
and 25 feebleminded children, it was concluded that 
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(1) the adaptations in the techniques of administra- 
tion did not invalidate the Leiter and the Porteus and 
(2) the Leiter and Porteus adaptations and the Binet 
Scale tended to rank the subjects in the same general 
order.—L. S. Blackman. 

6218. Arutiunova, A. S. & Blinkov, S. M. О 
sovmestnoi rabote oboikh polusharii pri ocha- 
govykh porazheniiakh mozga u cheloveka. (On 
the joint activity of the two hemispheres on focal in- 
juries of the brain in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(5), 651-661.—A report is given of 
studies on the latent periods of motor reactions in 
subjects with various focal injuries of the brain.— 
I. D. London. 

6219. Chapman, Loring F., Symmes, David, & 
Halstead, Ward C. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Auditory 
flutter fusion in patients with cortical ablations. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 421-425.—A 
method for rapid determination of fusion thresholds 
for interrupted white noise is described. Applied to 
normal and brain-injured patients, a correlation of 
43 was found between flicker fusion and flutter fusion 
in 32 normal subjects, and a lowered auditory flutter- 
fusion threshold was found in the patients suffering 
unilateral surgical cortical ablations. “А hypothesis 
is advanced that the cause of the lowered fusion 
threshold is a minimal loss in differential sensitivity 
to intensity of white noise."—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6220. Dean, Charles William. A comparison of 
normal and brain pathology groups on certain as- 
pects of visual perception under conditions of in- 
termittent illumination. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1912-1913.—Abstract. 


6221. Gustin, Albert E. (Metropolitan State 
Hosp., Norwalk, Calif.) The social rehabilitation 
of epileptics and other institutionalized patients. 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 220-224.—"This is the 
report of an exploratory and experimental research 
project designed to test the possibility of effecting the 
social rehabilitation of chronic epileptic patients. 
Some of the factors believed to contribute to continued 
hospitalization were identified, and a therapeutic pro- 
gram based on these factors was undertaken.” It 
was concluded that *. . . a reality-oriented, supportive 
group experience under the direction of a psychiatric 
social worker, utilizing the hospital's treatment au- 
thority and the patient's adjustment strengths, was 
able to effect the social rehabilitation of a representa- 
tive sample of the hospital's population.”—L. B. 
Costin. 


6222. Harvald, B., & Hauge, M. (U. Inst. Hu- 
man Genet., Copenhagen, Denmark.) The electro- 
encephalogram in patients with tuberous sclerosis. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 573-576.—EEGs 
were recorded on 20 patients with tuberous sclerosis 
and 13 of their healthy siblings. Of 7 patients with 
severe cerebral involvement (epilepsy and mental de- 
ficiency) 4 had abnormal EEGs. Of 8 patients with 
epilepsy without mental deficiency, only 1 had an 
abnormal EEG. Of 5 patients with skin manifesta- 
tions but without sign of CNS involvement, none had 
abnormal EEGs. Of the 13 healthy siblings 2 had 
abnormal EEGs. It is concluded that EEGs are of 
no aid in revealing cerebral involvement in patients 
without disorder severe enough to cause mental de- 
ficiency —R. J. Ellingson. 
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6223. Malykin, R. IA., et al. Sostoianie vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti u bol’nykh latentnym sifil- 
iticheskim meningitom. (State of higher nervous 
activity in those ill with latent syphilitic meningitis.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1954, 4(5), 629-641—A 
detailed report of changes in motor reflexes, condi- 
tioned by means of verbal reinforcement, is given 
where the subject is suffering from latent syphilitic 
meningitis. The method in combination with elec- 
troencephalography shows promise of “creating a 
dynamic classification and rational, pathogenetically 
based therapy of neurosyphilis, including therapy by 
means of protective inhibition.” —I. D. London. 

6224. Reitan, Ralph М. (Indiana U., Med. Center, 
Indianapolis.) Certain differential effects of left 
and right cerebral lesions in human adults. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1955, 48, 474—477.—The 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale was given to adult patients 
whose neurological and neurosurgical status indicated 
left- or right-sided cerebral lesions or diffuse lesions 
involving both hemispheres, 14, 17 and 31 patients 
in the respective groups, all patients being right- 
handed. 13 of 14 patients with left-sided lesions 
showed lower verbal than performance scores, 15 of 
17 with right-sided lesions, higher verbal than per- 
formance scores; the diffuse lesion group showed 
even distribution of score averages.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


6225. Servit, Z. K voprosu o vzaimootnoshenii 
mezhdu vozbuzhdeniem i tormozheniem v pato- 
fiziologii épilepticheskogo pripadka. (On the in- 
terrelation between excitation and inhibition in the 
pathophysiology of the epileptic seizure.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(4), 474-479.—By means of 
conditioned reflexes the “equilibrative and dynamic 
properties of excitation and inhibition in the acoustic 
analyzer of audio-epileptic rats” were studied. It is 
concluded that the “epileptic seizure is an experi- 
mental model, [through the assistance of] which it is 
possible to solve innumerable basic problems of the 
physiology and pathophysiology of the equilibrium 
and dynamics of excitation and inhibition.” —I. D. 
London. 

6226. Sorel, L. Le probléme social de l'épilepsie. 
(The social problem of epilepsy.) Acta neurol. belg., 
1955, 55, 655-661.—The social problem of epilepsy is 
described as relatively recent. Progress in a solu- 
tion of it is related to education of the public regard- 
ing the real basis of the disorder and the therapeutic 
possibilities. English and German summaries.—B. 
A. Maher. 

6227. Thompson, George N. Relationship of 
sexual psychopathy to psychomotor epilepsy and 
its variants. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 373- 
377.—Selected cases and EEG records are presented 
which seem to demonstrate a relationship between 
psychopathic personality, pathological intoxication 
and psychomotor epilepsy. “The three disorders are 
apparently variations of the same fundamental cere- 
bral disturbance and may in fact be identical.” — 
N. H. Pronko. 

6228. Weil, Andre A. (322 Osborn Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, O.) Depressive reactions associated with 
temporal lobe-uncinate seizures. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 505-510.—Six patients were studied 
for a depressive reaction that was related to temporal 
lobe paroxysms. Treatment and theoretical implica- 
tions are discussed. 17 references.—N. H. Pronko. 
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6229. Wood, Nancy Е. A comparison of right 
hemiplegics with left hemiplegics in visual per- 
ception. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 378-380.—"The 
purpose of this study was to compare a group of right 
spastic hemiplegics with a group of left spastic hemi- 
plegics to determine if differences in responses to 
structured visual stimuli occurred between the two 
groups. Both groups showed evidence of disturbance 
in responses to selected measurements of figure- 
ground, perceptual closure, and visual perseveration 
regardless of visual acuity but the differences between 
the responses of the right hemiplegics and the left 
hemiplegics were negligible. . . . a positive relation- 
ship between the side of the brain lesion and a dis- 
turbance in visual perception cannot be supported by 
this study.” .5°5 were 50 right and 36 left spastic 
hemiplegics with no history of institutionalization.— 
L. В. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 5739, 5999, 6108, 6131, 6132) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6230. Davis, Hallowell. (Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Principles for evaluating 
hearing loss. Noise Control, 1955, 1(6), 10-13.— 
A review of general problems in translating hearing 
loss into dollars to be paid in compensation is fol- 
lowed by a report adopted for publication by the 
Council on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of 
the American Medical Association. This report out- 
lines several definitions and principles to be used in 
the evaluation of hearing loss. The major principle 
is that disability in hearing for speech should be the 
basis for compensation.—P. D. Coleman. 

6231. Fraenkel William A. The comparative 
performance of handicapped individuals who seek 
agricultural work as a job, a vocation, or a thera- 
peutic device. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1783- 
1784.—Abstract. 

6232. Garrett, James F. (Dept. of Health, Educ. 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C.) Psychological 
aspects of physical disability. Education, 1955, 76, 
119-122.—Physically disabled persons more fre- 
quently than physically normal persons exhibit be- 
havior commonly termed maladjusted. Yet the kinds 
of maladjusted behavior exhibited by the physically 
disabled are not peculiar to them. Adjustment to dis- 
ability is closely related to the attitudes of the disabled 
person and of those around him. Problems involved 
are analyzed as follows: (1) the unique significance 
of physical defect; (2) effect on social status; (3) 
the self-concept; (4) acceptance; (5) prior per- 
sonality adjustment; and (6) aids in setting goals 
for the physically disabled.—3$. M. Amatora. 

6233. Robinson, Marion O. Prevention. and 
control of indigent disability. J. Rehabilit., 1955, 
21(4), 6-8.—A summary of the Washington County 
(Hagerstown), Maryland, study conducted under the 
auspices of Community Research Associates of New 
York, it is concerned with "a two-pronged attack 
with focus on detection and rehabilitation, allows for 
а community-wide program of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, integrating the skills of the medical doctor, 
medical social worker, rehabilitation specialists, and 
others as required." It was found that 5.9 percent of 
the families in the community were multi-problem 
groups. These multi-problem families "accounted for 
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70 to 88 percent of the relief load, from 63 to 90 per- 
cent of the health service load, and from 43 to 56 
percent of the load carried by the adjustment serv- 
ices” (in 4 communities studied) —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6234. Rothstein, Jerome H., & O'Connor, 
Thomas. (San Francisco State Coll., Calif.) Films 
on the handicapped; an annotated bibliography 
and source book. . .. Washington, D. C.: Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, 1955. vi, 
56 p. $1.00.—Annotated films, filmstrips, slides and 
recordings on the diagnosis, care, education, and re- 
habilitation of persons with various kinds of handi- 
caps are presented, under the following headings: 
child growth and development, general references on 
handicaps, acoustical handicaps, emotional maladjust- 
ments, mental retardation, neurological handicaps, 
orthopedic disabilities, social maladjustments, speech 
deficiencies, special health problems, visual handi- 
caps, and rehabilitation. List of film sources also 
given.—4. Manoil. 

6235. Tuttman, Saul. Children’s reactions to 
their physical disabilities in relation to parents’ 
personalities: the relationship between acceptance 
of disabilities by physically handicapped children 
and the extent of authoritarianism of their par- 
ents’ personalities. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1909-1910.—Abstract. 

6236. Wanecek, Ottokar. Erziehungsprobleme 
beim blinden Kleinkind. (Education problems in 
small blind children.) Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1955, 3, 226-230.—Through the loss 
of the early perceptive period (2 to 6 months) the 
child born blind is deprived of a multitude of sensory 
and related motor experiences. This deprivation lies 
at the root of the subsequent passivity which char- 
acterizes such individuals. The crucial educational 
problem consists in providing a substitute for the loss 
of innumerable motor stimuli normally acquired by 
way of reflexes. English and French summaries.— 
С. Rubin-Rabson. 

6237. Wright, Rogers Hornsby. The abstract 
reasoning of deaf college students. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1911.— Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5522, 5602, 6007, 6053) 
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6238. Barnard, Mildred Bennett. Procedural 
hypotheses in teaching deducible from current 
learning theory. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1797- 
1798.—Abstract. 

6239. Campanella, Thomas C. (Villanova U., 
Pa.) The rapid-learner: a psychological and 
philosophical approach. Education, 1955, 76, 129- 
131.—The training of the rapid-learner should include 
the unchanging concepts of truth which permeate his 
mind and heart and make his psychology of learning 
meaningful purposeful, and useful. The author pre- 
sents: (1) some erroneous ideas on the subject; (2) 
the rapid-learner is well adjusted; (3) the challenge 
in the curriculum; (4) identifying the rapid-learner ; 
(5) issues not confused; and (6) a sound philosophy 
of life—S. M. Amatora. 

6240. Davidson, Henry A. (Essex C. ounty Hosp., 
Cedar Grove, N. J.) Competition, the cradle of 
anxiety. Education, 1955, 76, 162-166.— After dis- 
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cussing differences between competition and motiva- 
tion, the author shows how the schools need motive 
rather than motif, The latter may have a certain 
superficial effectiveness. But education is preparation 
for life. A teacher can stimulate the acquisition of 
knowledge. This may be done in a fast, cheap and 
easy way by offering prizes. With many pupils this 
would work. It is harder for a teacher to build into 
a child an internal satisfaction which would motivate 
him toward acquiring data or solving problems. The 
commonest source of anxiety today is repressed hos- 
tility or aggression. Even a pupil cannot long remain 
in the throes of competition without developing hos- 
tility toward his rivals, and then a consequent anx- 
іеіу.—5. M. Amatora. 

6241. Dohlstrom, Arthur H. A study to deter- 
mine how the emotional attitudes of Dade County 
(Miami), Florida, teachers may aid or hinder de- 
segregation in public school classes. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1922-1923.—Abstract. 

6242, Greenberg, Herbert M. Some effects of 
segregated education on various aspects of the 
personality of those members of disadvantaged 
groups experiencing this form of education: a 
study designed to determine some effects of segre- 
gated education on various aspects of the per- 
sonality of those members of three disadvantaged 
groups experiencing this form of education. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1784-1785.—Abstract. 

6243. Herbiniére-Lebert, S. Le rôle de l'école 
maternelle dans la premiére éducation. (Róle of 
the preschool in early education.) Enfance, 1954, 7, 
1-11.—Attention is brought to the rôle of day-nur- 
series and preschools in meeting the needs of children 
from 2 to 6 years of age. Advantages are discussed 
with reference to the child, the family, and educators. 
The importance of adapting the school to the child is 
underscored. A brief description is given of a pro- 
gram of research on the process of school initiation, 
and on optimal conditions in the matter of schedule, 
equipment, activities; also on early symptoms of dis- 
orders of a physical or sensory nature, or relating to 
character formation or to social or emotional be- 
havior.—E. P. Benoit. 

6244. Kroh, Oswald. Die Bedeutung der mod- 
ernen Persónlichkeitsforschung für die Erziehung. 
(The significance of modern personality research for 
education.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 272- 
279.—Since both education and personality psy- 
chology are concerned with changing persons, the 
two tend toward convergence. Personality psychol- 
ogy, like education, emphasizes “total patterns” and 
puts emphasis on decisive life experiences. Today 
it is important for the teacher to have knowledge of 
the influences of genetic inheritance and life sur- 
roundings on the child, early maternal care in rela- 
tion to personality formation, the part played by ex- 
pectancies in behavior, and the importance of rein- 
tegrating the child's aggression once it has been 
liberated.—E. W. Eng. 

6245. Lennon, Roger T., & Mitchell, Blythe C. 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.) Trends in age- 
grade relationship: a 35-year review. Sch. & Soc., 
1955, 82, 123-125.— There has been a steady decline 
in average age of children, grade by grade, and a 
regular and pronounced decrease їп the standard 
deviation of ages within each grade. The advantages 
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of this greater age-homogeneity in a grade group 
probably outweigh the difficulties.—E. M. Bower. 

6246. Mones, Leon. Psychiatric insight and 
educational effort. Education, 1955, 76, 139-151.— 
The author discusses the psychological implications 
of such problems as: (1) modern concerns and 
doubts; (2) former concepts and present lights; (3) 
human personality, an area of neglect; (4) intelli- 
gence as one of the aggressive habit patterns on the 
mental level of personality; (5) the personality struc- 
ture of the teacher and its implications for relation- 
ship with learner; (6) changes in emphasis from in- 
tellectual courses to experiences leading to personal 
adjustment; (7) closer relationships between psy- 
chiatry and education; (8) fundamentals of recon- 
struction in formulating educational doctrine; (9) 
impact of social environment; and (10) recent litera- 
ture. Bibliography.—S. M. Amatora. 

6247. Morse, William C. & Wingo, G. Max. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Psychology and teach- 
ing. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955. 
xxi, 506 p.—In this text, the authors present the main 
stream of development in educational psychology 
along three crucial questions. The first part dis- 
cusses what teachers are trying to accomplish, the 
second explores the children's patterns and levels of 
development and how these affect both the content 
and the method in what is taught. The third section 
deals with various factors that enter into efficient 
teaching and learning. The last portion is devoted to 
a reference manual, prepared by G. E. Briggs, giving 
the basic findings and concepts of general psychology. 
Throughout the text, the authors endeavor to keep 
children as the point of focal concern. 220 references. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

6248. Müller, Richard. Führen, Wachsenlassen, 
Bilden und Heilen. Zur pádagogisch-psychologi- 
schen Literatur seit 1948. (A review of literature 
in educational psychology: 1948-1955.) Psychol. 
Beitr., 1955, 2, 128-146.—After presenting a brief 
history of educational psychology in pre- and post- 
war Germany, the author reviews recent German 
language area books, including translations. There 
are 16 books in developmental psychology, 27 in edu- 
cational psychology, and 9 books on problem children. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

6249. Signori, Edro. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C., Can.) Personality, psychotherapy, 
and critical thinking in education. Education, 1955, 
76, 123-128.—There is a lack of integration in the 
psychological literature concerning personality and 
critical thinking. Teachers must recognize and ac- 
cept the essential dependency of thinking on the per- 
sonality process. Modern developments in psycho- 
therapy suggest constructive changes in the thinking 
of individuals. In analyzing the problems involved 
the author discusses: (1) recent trends in personality 
study; (2) anxiety that promotes adaptation; (3) 
participant-experience, a basis for mental health and 
sound judgment; and (4) insight, a crucial com- 
ponent of successful therapy. The author concludes 
that teachers dealing effectively with these aspects of 
the problem can contribute to improvement of social 
adjustment—S. M. Amatora. 

6250. Tyler, Fred Т. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Educational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1956, 7, 283-304.—The reviewer introduces his re- 
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view of literature for the year ending April, 1955, 
with an attempt to describe educational psychology 
from an analysis of textbooks and other materials. 
He admits the attempt was essentially a failure. The 
review deals with literature on the learner, the learn- 
ing-teaching process, teachers, and measurement. 
129-item bibliography.—C. М. Louttit. 

6251. Watson, Jean, & Lippitt, Ronald. Learn- 
ing across cultures: a study of Germans visiting 
America. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social 
Research, U. Michigan, 1955. x, 205 p. $3.00.— 
29 visiting students were studied as they went through 
a training program designed to familiarize them with 
the U.S. and create "good will toward and under- 
standing of American democracy." During their stay 
they were subjected to an intensive interview with 
a 6-month follow-up interview after their return to 
Germany. Attitude questionnaires, a sentence com- 
pletion test and the Rorschach were administered and 
verbatim records of group meetings were taken. Not 
all the data have been analyzed in this report. Re- 
sults are presented with respect to attitudes toward 
the U.S., problems of adjusting to a group dynamics 
program and, finally, the general questions involved 
in setting up programs like this.—R. A. Littman. 


(See also abstracts 5926, 5928, 5932, 5934, 5935, 
5937, 5939, 5940, 5942, 5947, 5948) 
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6252. Bernstein, Allen L. A study of remedial 
arithmetic conducted with ninth grade students. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1567—1568.—A bstract. 

6253. Bradbury, Jack Edson. Relationship of 
selected variables to Air Force leadership of Air 
Science IV students at Indiana University. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1781—Abstract. 

6254. Burton, Dwight L. (Florida State U., Tal- 
lahassee.) Comic books: a teacher’s analysis. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 73-75.—The appeal of the 
comics is rooted in the fact that their picture of life 
and the assumptions underlying it are acceptable to 
the immature mind of the reader. Another is that 
people are either all good or all bad with no inter- 
mediate degrees. After analyzing the basic appeals, 
the teacher can construct a ladder by which to steer 
pupils to selections which contain the same basic ap- 
peals yet represent a step upward toward more whole- 
some and mature reading experience.—35. M. Amatora. 

6255. Carpenter, C. R, & Greenhill, L. P. 
(Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) An in- 
vestigation of closed-circuit television for teach- 
ing university courses. University Park, Pa.: Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1955. 102 p.—This report 
on project number one on Instructional Television 
Research discusses methods, apparatus, and results 
of teaching elementary chemistry and psychology by 
closed circuit television originating in an ordinary 
classroom. The results showed no differences in in- 
formational learning, acceptability of the methods to 
students, acceptance by administrators but rejection 
or non-preference by faculty, and the practicality of 
using low-cost closed television for instruction. 26- 
item annotated bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

6256. Casey, John Е. (Colorado State Coll. Educ., 
Greeley.), & Weaver, Bill E. An evaluation of 
lecture method and small group method of teach- 
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ing in terms of knowledge of content, teacher at- 
titude, and social status. J. Colo.-W yo. Acad. Sci., 
1956, 4(7), 54.—Abstract. 


6257. Chisolm, Francis P. (Wisconsin State 
Coll, River Falls. A new kind of comprehen- 
sion test. J. Communication, 1955, 5, 83-88.—Stu- 
dents listening to prepared readings indicate (a) 
what they heard, (b) what was said, and (c) what 
they think by marking statements about the readings 
true, false, or don't know. 100% instructor-student 
agreement is reached on what was said, after which 
"the accuracy of the student's listening is indicated 
by the number of correspondences between (a) and 
(b) .... Whenever (c) corresponds to (a) while 
(b) is different, the student has heard . . . [his] 
own opinions."—JD. E. Meister. 


6258. Collins, Charles Cornelius. The relation- 
ship of breadth of academic interest to academic 
achievement and academic aptitude. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1782-1783.—A bstract. 


6259. Cox, F. N. The prediction of success and 
failure in learning foreign languages. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 7, 56-65.—“The ability to learn a foreign 
language . . . does not appear to be a specific aptitude; 
rather it seems to be related to general verbal pro- 
ficiency. Consequently, it is possible to make reason- 
ably accurate predictions about individuals’ course 
performances on the basis of their scores on conven- 
tional psychometric tests." The efficiency of the 
predictions is increased when attention is paid to such 
personality factors as motivation and emotional sta- 
bility.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6260. Curtiss, Adelaide B. Minneapolis suburbs 
learn to write. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131(6), 19- 
20.—The art of handwriting seems to have lost face 
in our nation's schools. The author reviews the 
change in our philosophy of education since the turn 
of the century and points out the problems involved 
which can be assisted through application of the 
principles of educational psychology. This new pres- 
entation of handwriting in schools of the Minne- 
apolis suburbs is a direct refutation of the belief that 
handwriting is no longer well taught. The author 
also discusses six teaching techniques that were initi- 
ated to bring about these positive results—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6261. Engelhard, Mary Dominic. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) An experimental study of 
arithmetic problem-solving ability of sixth grade 
girls. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1955. x, 62 p. $1.00.—A battery 
of 17 tests including 8 standardized tests and 9 tests 
specifically designed for this study was administered 
to 500 sixth-grade girls. The data presented are 
based on 496 usable returns. In general the variables 
studied by the tests were those related to problem- 
solving ability, namely, mental, arithmetical, reading 
abilities and attitude towards arithmetic. Compari- 
sons were made between the abilities differentiating 
high- and low-achieving girls in arithmetic problem 
solving. In addition for purposes of analyzing sex 
differences in arithmetic problem-solving a compara- 
ble investigation was done on sixth-grade boys. The 
author presents not only the specific findings of the 
study but its educational implications as well. 46 
teferences.—V. M. Staudt. 
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6262. Farquhar, William Walter. An investiga- 
tion of the relationship of three teaching methods 
to student behavior in a how to study course. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1550-1551.—Abstract. 

6263. Frankenstein, C., & Feitelson, D. Causes 
of school failure of oriental children in Israel. 
Int. Child Welf. Rev., 1954, 8, 64-71.—See Child 
Developm. Abstr., 1954, 28(5/6), abs. 626.) 

6264. Gabel, Kenneth Eugene. A study of the 
relative effectiveness of four distributions of 
weekly instructional time in college freshman 
mathematics. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1560.— 
Abstract. 

6265. Hampleman, Richard Samuel. Compari- 
son of listening and reading comprehension ability 
of fourth and sixth grade pupils. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1757-1758.—Abstract. 

6266. Handelman, Norman Sidney. The rela- 
tionship between certain personality factors and 
speechreading proficiency: an investigation of 
the differences in personality between a group of 
good speechreaders and a matched group of poor 
speechreaders. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1899. 
—Abstract. 

6267. Hao, Peter Te Yuan. An analysis of .cer- 
tain learning difficulties of Chinese students in 
New York City. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1551- 
1552—Abstract. 

6268. Holmes, Jack A. (U. California, Berkeley.), 
& Finley, Carmen J. Relative importance of cur- 
ricular areas for grade placement deviations in 
Grade V. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 213-218.— 
California Achievement Test Battery results, on 515 
boys and 464 girls enrolled in 68 school districts in 
Sonoma County, were correlated with the grade place- 
ment deviations of these children. Reading vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and mechanics of grammar, for the 
boys, and spelling, reading vocabulary, and arithmetic 
fundamentals, for the girls, “formed the selected 
variables making the maximum contribution" to the 
grade placement deviations. *However, the con- 
tribution which any of the specific subject matter 
knowledges makes to Grade Placement Deviations is 
much too small to be of any practical value in differ- 
ential diagnosis or predictive counseling."—T. E. 
Newland. 

6269. Jay, Edith. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Evaluation of materials for diagnosing intellectual 
aspects of reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 64-67. 
— The process of helping a child become adequate in 
reading skill involves several steps. The author dis- 
cusses each of these separately and then gives а de- 
tailed list of conclusions. The three steps include: 
(1) identifying the child with a reading disability; 
(2) identifying the problem area; and (3) selecting 
methods of remediation. Examples are given at vari- 
ous age and grade levels—S. М. Amatora. 

6270. Jensen, Barry Т. (Stanford U., Calif.), & 
Insel, Shepard A. Transfer effects in spelling. 
Calif’ J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 219-223.—Four groups 
of high school seniors were pre-tested and post- 
tested in a class period by means of spelling tests 
involving varying numbers of misspelled words. 
“Some kind” of intensive spelling activity occurred 
between the test administrations. It was concluded 
that, “in terms of immediate effect on spelling ability 
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(improvement), any direct spelling experience of the 
kinds presented here is better than no such experi- 
ence and that there has been shown to be no negative 
effect of seeing a word spelled incorrectly."—T. E. 
Newland. 

6271. Kahn, Paul An experimental study to de- 
termine the effect of a selected procedure for 
teaching the scientific attitudes to seventh and 
eighth grade boys through the use of current 
events in science. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1767-1768.— Abstract. 

6272. Kasdon, Lawrence M. Some characteris- 
tics of highly competent readers among college 
freshmen. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1785-1786. 
—Abstract. 

6273. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E, & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. The relationship of style 
difficulty to immediate retention and to accepta- 
bility of technical material. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 
46, 287-295.—“‘The results of this study indicate that 
an easier style of writing may result in (a) greater 
and more complete immediate retention, (b) a greater 
amount read in a given time, and (с) more ‘accepta- 
ble’ reading material. . . . [It] also indicates, how- 
ever, the great importance of content in determining 
how well material will be accepted . . . [and] the high 
relationship between judgments of material as easier 
to read and more pleasant to read.”—F. Costin. 

6274. Lachmann, Frank Michael. Perceptual- 
motor development in children retarded in reading 
ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1900.—Ab- 
stract. 

6275. Larrick, Nancy Gray. Your child and his 
reading: how parents can help; the report of a 
survey of parents to ascertain their questions, 
anxieties, and comments regarding their children’s 
reading, and the content outline for a handbook 
for parents about children’s reading which at- 
tempts to answer the questions and relieve the 
anxieties expressed during the survey. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1802.—Abstract. 

6276. Little, Ellis Beecher. An experimental 
study of the permanence of information learned 
before and during an introductory college biology 
course. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1786-1787.— 
Abstract. 

6277. Louttit, C. M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Emotional factors in reading disabilities: diag- 
nostic problems. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 68-72.— 
The first problem is to discover the presence of emo- 
tional factors within the child who presents a subject 
disability. Then one must determine whether or not 
these factors are significant in the etiology of the con- 
dition in the particular case. This requires an un- 
derstanding of the child. The remedial teacher can 
learn much about the children by observation and in- 
terview. The remedial teacher often must help the 
child with personality problems. The author also 
discusses the research on emotional factors in read- 
ing and also some pertinent techniques that can be 
used in diagnosis—S. M. Amatora. w 

6278. Major, Alexander Gregory. Readability 
of college general biology textbooks and the prob- 
able effect of readability elements on comprehen- 
sion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1573-1574.—Ab- 
stract. 
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6279. Schott, Karlheinz. (Викса 12, Bonn, 
W. Germany.) Zur Psychologie der Sprechspur. 
(The psychology of the Sprechspur.) Z. exp. an- 
gewand. Psychol, 1954, 2, 208-238.—The progress 
made by first and second graders in learning to write 
and spell in the traditional way is compared with the 
progress made by pupils who learn to write the 
“Sprechspur.’ This system of writing recreates 
graphically certain characteristics of language such 
as the rhythm of the spoken word. Classes taught the 
Sprechspur made much more rapid progress in learn- 
ing to write than classes learning the conventional 
alphabet. English and French summaries.—J. H. 
Bruell. 

6280. Sie, Georgiana Djen-dzi Wei. The rela- 
tionship of two experimental measures of student 
motivation to academic success in college. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1556-1557.—A bstract. 

6281. Slomowitz, Martin. A comparison of per- 
sonality changes and content achievement gains 


occurring in two modes of instruction. Disserta-. 


tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1790.—Abstract. 

6282. Smith, Henry Clay. (Michigan State Coll., 

E. Lansing.) "Team work in the college class. J. 

: educ, Psychol, 1955, 46, 274-286.—Six hypotheses 
were tested regarding teamwork in the classroom, 
especially with respect to the role of the integrative 
type of classroom leader. Subjects were students 
in general psychology classes. Results: (1) No dif- 
ferences in the over-all satisfaction of “teamwork” 
class as compared with conventional lecture class. 
(2) The team class achieved more, but was more dis- 
satisfied with the group incentive system than the 
lecture class. (3) Team students with moderately 
favorable attitudes toward team participation achieved 
more than their controls in the lecture class, and also 
more than team students with very favorable attitudes. 
(4) Compared with lecture controls, team students 
with low anxiety and high initial achievement scores 
were less satisfied and made smaller achievement 
gains than those with high anxiety and low initial 
achievement.—F. Costin. 

6283. Spache, George D. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Integrating diagnosis with remediation in 
reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 18-26.— The author 
shows how the inco-ordination between diagnosis and 
remediation is a relatively common phenomenon. He 
cites evidence of the need for better integration and 
he enumerates and discusses problems involved in 
implementing diagnostic findings: (1) vision; (2) 
hearing; (3) intelligence; (4) reading rate; (5) 
vocabulary; (6) comprehension; (7) word-analysis ; 
and (8) personality. Не concludes that despite ad- 
vance in diagnostic and remedial techniques, there is 
evidence of a lag in the co-ordination of these proc- 
esses. 36 references.—S. M. Amatora. 

6284. Still, Dana Swank. The relationship be- 
tween listening ability and high school grades. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1761-1762.—Abstract. 

6285. Stolarz, Theodore John. An analysis of 
procedures used in representative reading clinics 
to diagnose reading problems. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1791.—Abstract. 

6286. Walchak, Frank Adam. An appraisal of 
the trend of readability of basic reader series for 
the intermediate grades. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1762-1763.—Abstract. 
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6287. Womble, Dale La Verne. The develop- 
ment of an attitude-opinion instrument for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of family life education in 
the secondary schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 1807-1808.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5442, 5485, 5520, 5521, 5833). 
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6288. Bovyer, George. (Oakland (Calif. Pub. 
Schs.) Evaluation of group processes in a sixth 
grade social studies program. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 6, 174—177.—In connection with unit work ac- 
tivities over a 14-week period, the children were 
caused to “devise democratic standards to govern 
their action, . . . use these standards in (the develop- 
ment of) rating scales to evaluate their actions, and 
use the scales to measure growth in group processes." 
Success is reported.—T. E. Newland. 


6289. Carr, James Francis, Jr. The problem 
areas of a selected group of students at Florida 
State University as indicated by the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1524— 
1525.—Abstract. 


6290. Ehrhardt, Maryann. А sociometric study 
of the friendship status of college women. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1663-1664.—Abstract. 


6291. Hoover, Kenneth Harding. A study to 
determine home conditions and influences which 
seem to be associated with the development of 
high school leaders. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 


1552.—Abstract. 

6292. Kephart, Newell C. & Krein, Ted J. 

Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Perception and ad- 
justment in school children. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 
46, 1685-1689.—An experimental study of the rela- 
tion of perception and adjustment was undertaken on 
56 school children, aged 7 to 12 years, using 3 tests: 
reproduction of pegboard patterns, a finger maze, and 
form-emergence tests. The adjustment criteria were 
class sociograms and teacher estimates. On 6 out of 
7 scoring criteria, significant differences were found 
between the 28 “well adjusted” and the 28 “poorly 
adjusted” children, which could not be explained by 
differences in 1.0. “... the results... suggest a 
relationship between disturbances in perception and 
adjustment as revealed in the schoolroom situation.” 
—T. Shipley. 

6293. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N. Y.) Fraternities without brotherhood, a study 
of prejudice on the American campus. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1955. xii, 159 p. $1.95.— Social fra- 
ternities are schools for prejudice. Whether they sur- 
vive depends on ending their undemocratic practices. 
Under the prodding of the administration of a few 
leading colleges, exclusionist practices are beginning 
to break up. A deadline should be set for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination. However, in some instances 
changes in charters have been made without any 
change in practice; Aryanism has gone underground. 
Fraternities that choose their members on the basis of 
individual merit instead of wealth, race and religion 
are developing and they alone can be justified.—G. K. 
Morlan. 


6294. Mahdesian, Zaven M. An experiment in 
group discussion as it affects pupil attitudes in an 
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elementary school. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1759-1760.—A bstract. 

6295. Satterlee, Robert L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Sociometric analysis and personality 
adjustment. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 181-184.— 
Two consecutive fifth-grade classes in a small non- 


agricultural northern California community were ex- * 


amined by means of two sociometric tests. One of 
the classes a year later and the other class two years 
later were likewise examined sociometrically and 
were given also the Rogers’ Test of Personality De- 
yelopment. There is a low, but definite correlation 
between sociometric choice of the group toward an 
individual and the individual’s self-appraisal of him- 
self in that group and a significant relationship be- 
tween sociometric stars and isolates and ratings on 
the Rogers’ device. Implications with respect to 
reality testing are suggested on the basis of the latter 
findings. 22 references.—T. E. Newland. 

6296. Thorpe, J. G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) An investigation into some correlates of 
sociometric status within school classes. Soci- 
ometry, 1955, 18, 49-61. 


(See also abstracts 5484, 5515, 5841) 
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6297. Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. Relation of peripheral fields to the edu- 
cation of the deaf; a summer meeting panel dis- 
cussion, June 17, 1954. Moderator: Helen S. 
Lane. Volta Rev., 1955, 57, 117-123.— Contents : 
Education in a hearing high school, Annabel Rem- 
nitz. Vocational guidance, Julia Alsberg. Experi- 
mental psychology, Ira J. Hirsh. The pediatrician 
and the deaf child, Jean Holowach. Clinical psy- 
chology, Mary Lyon Sutton. Acoustical engineer- 
ing, К. W. Benson.— (Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
Handicapped.) 

6298. Boulding, Elise. The cooperative nursery 
and the young mother's role conflict. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 303-309.— The conflicting in- 
terests of young mothers today may be the result of 
the fact that many "women are much better prepared 
for an outside career than for rearing children." The 
difficulty of arranging for the care of children in the 
first five years of life increases the mother's emo- 
tional conflict which is not relieved by the ordinary 
nursery school. The cooperative nursery school 
gives a professional tone to the mother's effort, in- 
creases her self-respect since she is still caring for 
her children. The cooperative nursery school helps 
the family appreciate the small child by recognizing 
his rights and responsibilities. This in turn adds 
to his own feeling of personal worth.—M. M. Gillet. 

6299. Bowman, Lille Lewin. Educational op- 
portunities for gifted children in California. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 195-199.—Questionnaire in- 
formation on the provisions of 24 school systems 
(five of them in cities of 100,000 or more population) 
is summarized as regards: administration of the pro- 
gram, identification methods employed, extent of pro- 
gram, and gross characterization of the nature of the 
methods and educational levels of the program. Ten 
County-wide programs аге reported in operation. 
Fifteen cities reported 1.0. cut-off points ranging 
from 120 to 135. The larger cities reported programs 
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for the gifted which involve from 1.7 to 4.5 per cent 
of the total school population.—T. E. Newland. 


6300. Cassidy, Viola M., & Phelps, Harold R. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Postschool adjustment 
of slow learning children. Columbus, O.: The Ohio 
State University Bureau of Special and Adult Educa- 
tion, 1955. vi, 30 p—Data were obtained on 163 
children (105 boys, 58 girls; IQ 50-75) who had 
been in special classes for the mentally retarded at 
least one year and who had left school in 1948-49 or 
1949-50 in 19 school systems. Despite late placement 
in the special classes and relatively early school-leay- 
ing age, the picture was generally favorable, eg. 
typical patterns of community activities, 18% (of 
103 cases) had court records, only 10.5% had never 
been employed, and income had compared favorably 
with the national average for comparable jobs. Cur- 
ricular implications are pointed out. А 60-item se- 
lected bibliography —T. E. Newland. 

6301. Dabney, Nelle Cummins, & Dabney, Rich- 
ard S. (Public Schs, Kansas City, Mo.) Educa- 
tional goals in cerebral palsy. Crippled Child, 1955, 
33(4), 7-9; 28—The educational program for the 
cerebral palsied child is bound up entirely with the 
total care program of the child. Parents, community, 
agencies, professional and other personnel must work 
toward realization of four goals: self-realization, hu- 
man relationships, economic efficiency, and civic re- 
sponsibility.—G. 5. Speer. 

6302. Davis, L. R., & Anderson, W. F. (U. 
Alabama, University.) Program for intellectually 
impaired students. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131(6), 
15-16.—The intellectually impaired student has be- 
come a major problem today. If the unique char- 
acteristics of these students are discovered, under- 
stood, and provided for, they will be able to find 
places of their own in American society. Regard- 
less of how the program is organized, the important 
psychological aspects must be considered and instruc- 
tion based upon certain recognized principles. After 
discussing these principles, the authors present other 
points including: (1) homogeneous classing; (2) 
partial special training; (3) the vital role of the 
thoroughly trained teacher; (4) mutual responsibili- 
ties of administrator, teacher, and parents.—$. M. 
Amatora. 

6303. Frampton, Merle E, & Gall, Elena D. 


(Eds.) Special education for the exceptional. 
Vol. I. Introduction and problems. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1955. xxvi, 453 p. $5.50.—The 


editors assert that this first volume "constitutes à 
general treatment of the entire field of special educa- 
fion and includes a detailed survey and summary of 
those problems and methods which are common to 
all phases of special education." Included are 44 dif- 
ferent contributions by the йог and 8; others, а 
selected bibliography, extensive listings of agencies 
and training centers, and a glossary.—T. E. Ni ewland. 

6304. Ingram, Vivien M. & Popp, Cleo E. 
(Flint Public Schs, Mich.) А public school pro- 
gram for the severely mentally handicapped child. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 60, 285-290.—A special 
program for severely mentally handicapped children in 
the Flint public schools is described’. M. Staudt. 


6305. Jenks, William F. (Ed.) (Catholic U. 
se^ Washington, D. C.) The forgotton ones. 
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(Our exceptional children.) Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1955. vi, 
187 p. $2.25.—The lectures and reports presented 
during the Third Annual Workship on Special Edu- 
cation of the Exceptional Child held at the Catholic 
University of America during June, 1954, constitute 
the contents of this book. The main topics include 
such areas as brain damage, negativism and cerebral 
dominance, the crippled, delinquency, speech, the 
blind, and others. In addition summaries are given 
of the proceedings of seminars on remedial reading, 
speech correction, on the mentally retarded child, on 
the socially maladjusted child, on cerebral palsy, and 
on arts and crafts.—V. M. Staudt. 

6306. Kahn, Charles H. (Hayward H. S., Calif.) 
Teaching driver education to mentally retarded 
adolescents. Except. Child., 1955, 22(1), 17-19.— 
Ап attempt to institute a unit of driver education into 
a high school class for the mentally retarded (CA 
15-18, 1.0. 50-79). Course was divided into three 
parts: (1) learning the parts of the car and its opera- 
tion, (2) studying the motor vehicle code and (3) 
behind the wheel driving. The goal of obtaining a 
driver's license assured high motivation. Lessons in 
courtesy, reading, arithmetic, etc., were woven into 
the unit. Reports of instructors were encouraging 
and the author felt that much had been accomplished 
through this unit.—J. J. Gallagher. y 

6307. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.), & Berson, Minnie Perrin. The 
nursery school and child care center. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1955. 222 р. $3.50.—Stand- 
ardized descriptions of the various types of groupings 
within the field of pre-school education are defined 
and classified on the basis of their functions, goals, 
and purposes. Some measure of evaluation in selec- 
tion of experiences to meet objectives is provided. 
Data for the study were gathered from 835 nursery 
schools and child care centers—S. M. Amatora. 

6308. Witty, Paul, & Bloom, Samuel W. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill) Conserving ability 
in the sciences. Except. Child., 1955, 22(1), 10-16; 
46—47.—An investigation by questionnaire as to what 
provisions 7 high schools, previously chosen for the 
production of successful science majors, had made for 
their gifted pupils in the sciences. The authors found 
that gifted students in these schools are identified 
early, receive continuous guidance, are allowed to take 
advanced courses in science, engage in research, par- 
ticipate in science clubs, and have access to com- 
munity resources.—J. J. Gallagher. 

6309. Worcester, D. A. The education of chil- 
dren of above-average mentality. Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: University of Nebraska, 1955. 58р. $2.00.— 
Briefly discussed, primarily for school administrators 
and teachers, are acceleration, enrichment, special 
classes, and problems relating to such provisions. In 
large part, informally reported research findings are 
presented in support of the possibilities explored. 
While Nebraska has been the locale of much of the 
research, particularly on early admission, and a cut- 
off point of IQ 110 was employed, broader implica- 
tions are suggested.—T. E. Newland. 

6310. Yum, Louise. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Adapting the nursery school for the 
mentally handicapped cerebral palsied child. Er- 
cept. Child., 1955, 22(1), 7-9; 45-46.— Special pro- 
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visions and objectives of a program for mentally 
handicapped, cerebral palsied children are discussed. 
These children need more definite information and 
direct guidance in creative art and play activities. 
Emphasis is placed on teaching self-help techniques. 
A. cooperating team of teacher, physical therapist, 
speech therapist, occupational therapist and parent 
can help the child grow into more mature and happy 
living.—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also abstracts 5486, 5522, 5795, 6084, 6097) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6311. Andrew, Dean C., & Downing, Lester N. 
120 readings in guidance. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1955. 341 р. $3.50.—This com- 
pilation of 120 condensed articles is intended to serve 
as (1) a basic text in an introductory guidance 
course, (2) supplementary reading in guidance 
courses, (3) a counselor's handbook, and (4) an aid 
for professors of guidance. The articles cover the 
following areas: (1) principles and philosophies of 
guidance service; (2) the personnel of the guidance 
program; (3) student analysis and tools of the guid- 
ance worker; (4) counseling service; (5) informa- 
tional and group services; (6) placement and follow- 
up; (7) organization and administration of guidance 
services; (8) evaluating the guidance program. Four 
appendices are included containing readings in guid- 
ance, additional periodical references, general guid- 
ance and student personnel textbooks, and references 
to books in specialized areas of the guidance field.— 
W. Coleman. 

6312. Baines, Alberta Mae. А study of the 
group conference process as a groundwork for a 
guidance program. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 

763.— Abstract. 

6313. Baumann, Margaret Louise. 
anomalies and school adjustment. 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1549.— Abstract. 

6314. Bennett, Margaret E. (Pasadena City Coll., 
Calif.) Guidance in groups; a resource book for 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. xi, 411 p. 
$5.50.—The author traces the sources of group guid- 
ance procedures in social work, psychiatric practice, 
education, and personnel work, with special emphasis 
on implications for educational programs at all age 
levels. She endeavors to show how to help the in- 
dividual within the group to a better understanding 
of self and to the achievement of skills and adjust- 
ments. Implications of research findings are brought 
to bear upon learning techniques in group guidance 
and such special procedures as role playing, mul- 
tiple counseling, group therapy, and case method. 
Throughout the volume are given various illustra- 
tions of techniques useful in the classroom. 71-item 
bibliography.—$. M. Amatora 

6315. Blum, L. P., Eichsteadt, A. C., Hunt, Mary 
Ann; Kleczka, Florence, & Sullivan, B. A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension.) Parent reaction 
to college counseling reports. Personn. Guid. J., 
1955, 34, 150-153.—As a result of a questionnaire 
sent to parents of 167 students who received intensive 
pre-registration counseling, it is concluded that par- 
ents desire to be informed of the outcomes of counsel- 
ing, feel that counseling and related services are help- 
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ful, and expect certain student services to be provided. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6316. Bowman, Douglas. (Washington Co. Schs, 
Pa.) Guidance services appropriate to the county 
superintendency. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 154- 
158—Questionnaires were returned by 161 county 
superintendents and guidance experts. Detailed dis- 
cussion is presented of the attitudes of this group 
toward guidance services in the superintendent's 
office, but the basic conclusion is that the county 
office should offer leadership, with the basic elements 
of guidance kept close to the local administrative unit. 
—G. S. Speer. 

6317. Cantoni, L. J. (Gen. Motors Institute, Flint, 
Mich.) Long-term effects of the Flint, Michigan, 
guidance experiment. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 359- 
362.—This study inquired into the long-term effects 
of а guidance experiment conducted in the Flint, 
Michigan, public schools during the years 1939-1943. 
A followup completed in 1953 demonstrated that, as 
compared with a control group (N = 100), the ex- 
perimental group (N — 121) of high school graduates 
had made important gains in emotional adjustment, 
educational level reached, cultural status, and occupa- 
tional status. Apparently these gains stem from the 
high school program of counseling and guidance.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

6318. Coon, Н. L., & Pepinsky, Н. P. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Contributing toward a lan- 
guage of emotional health. Educ. Leadership, 1955, 
12, 476-479.—Staff members of the Ohio State Labo- 
ratory School and the Occupational Opportunities 
Service cooperated on a project oriented toward both 
basic and utilitarian values. The procedures by which 
these two groups teamed up and the difficulties and 
advantages of such cooperation are described. In 
defining and clarifying concepts of emotional dis- 
turbance in school children it was agreed to study 
manifestations of anxiety. It was found that teach- 
ing and clinical groups differed in evaluating the im- 
portance of anxiety symptoms, but that there were 
also great differences among teachers in the Univer- 
sity School.—M. Burack. 

6319. Harris, Philip. (St. Francis Prep. Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Group techniques sell guidance. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 161-163.—A. program of 
Career Days, Educational Forums, vocational work- 
shops, film showings, and similar group functions is 
described.—G. S. Speer. 

6320. Jansen, John J. (Cath. Univ. America, 
Washington, D. C.) Personnel services in Catholic 
four year colleges for men. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955. xiv, 244 p. 
$2.75.—A survey of services as of 1952: trends include 
more comprehensives services to students in pre- 
admittance counseling, housing, testing and place- 
ment, and financial aid. Psychiatric help is available 
in most colleges but psychiatrists as staff members are 
rare, while 24% of the colleges have a trained psy- 
chologist as counseling staff member. Religious serv- 
ices are becoming voluntary rather than required. 
The role of student government needs clarification. 
232-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6321. Kelley, Janet A. (City Coll., New York.) 

idance and curriculum. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. xxii, 532 p. $5.75—The author ap- 
Proaches the subject through an interdisciplinary 
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point of view. The work is divided into five parts: 
(1) guidance and curriculum in perspective; (2) a 
guidance-based curriculum; (3) bridging the gaps in 
transition; (4) community relationships; and (5) 
evaluation of the program. The author presents the 
teacher as the pivot rather than as an isolated worker. 
She shows how parents, counselors, and various com- 
munity agencies can work together in an integrated 
effort. The book endeavors to give an orientation to 
{һе general aims of education, a definition of the 
present-day curriculum design, various movements in 
guidance, the nature of the learning process, and the 
characteristics of the adolescent students.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

6322. Kittredge, Michael Herbert. (San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Pub. Schs.) Superior graduates look 
at their high school guidance. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 6, 178-180.—By means of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered 3 years after graduation, returned by 92% 
of the 188 having IQ’s between 120-171 and by 77% 
of a comparison group (IQ 90-109), reactions on the 
effectiveness of the guidance program of the San 
Francisco Unified School District were obtained. 
“Although the superior students expressed general 
satisfaction with their high school guidance program, 
there is little to indicate that their treatment, other 
than academic programming, differed from that of 
the average student. . . . Strengths of the program 
include general guidance practices, various phases of 
individual development, benefits of the extra-curricu- 
lar program and preparation for college work. Weak- 
nesses appeared in the adult-pupil relationship with 
regard to the student's personal and social problems." 
—T. E. Newland. 

323. Kough, Jack, & DeHaan, Robert F. (U. 
hicago, Ill.) Teachers guidance handbook. 
Part I. Identifying children who need help. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1955. 145 p. 
— This is a handbook for use by elementary and 
junior high school teachers in studying their pupils 
and identifying those with special problems—emo- 
tional, social, ability, talent, physical handicaps, etc. 
Problems are interpreted as both positive and nega- 
tive characteristics. Text material discusses methods 
of study and blanks are provided for recording char- 
acteristics of individual children.—C. M. Louttit. 


6324. Poole, Florence. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 

e child with social and emotional problems. 
Except. Child., 1955, 22(1), 20-23.—A description 
of the role the school social worker plays in dealing 
with school children having emotional difficulties. 
The worker must have intimate knowledge of chil- 
dren, be able to work with parents, understand pres- 
ent educational philosophy, be aware of community 
resources, and form cooperative relationships with 
teachers. Professional social work training usually 
entails 2 years post-graduate study which includes 
periods of supervised field work.—J. J. Gallagher. 

6325. Schmidt, John L., & Rothney, John W. M. 
(Central Missouri State Coll., Warrensburg.) Vari- 
ability of vocational choices of high school stu- 
dents. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 142-146.—A 
study of 347 high school students, followed from tenth 
grade to approximately six months after graduation, 
suggests that variability, rather than consistency, of 
vocational choice is the rule for the majority of coun- 
seled high school youths.—G. S. Speer. 
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6326. Schortt, James Davis, Jr. Appraisal of 
the counseling facilities in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan. Dissertation Abstr, 1955, 15, 1555-1556.— 
Abstract. 

6327. Smith, Glenn E. Counseling in the 
secondary school, New York: Macmillan, 1955. 
ix, 365 р. $4.25.—“. . . designed to provide teachers 
and administrators with an over-view of counseling 
and its supporting services and their respective roles 
in making the counseling service effective апд... 
to provide students with an opportunity to explore 
the counseling ‘field as a possible area of educational 
specialization.” After an introductory chapter, 10 
chapters include the following topics: nature and 
setting of counseling process; methods, techniques, 
and tools of counseling; developing counseling and 
supporting services; preparation and certification of 
counselors; counseling services for adults; evaluat- 
ing counseling services; issues, trends, and prospects 
in counseling. An appendix contains recording forms 
for use in counseling services.—F. Custin. 

6328. Wrenn, C. Gilbert (0. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), & Larsen, Robert Р. Studying effectively. 

2nd ed.) Stanford, California: Stanford University 

ress, 1955. 33 p. 35¢.—(See 15: 4817.) Planning 
your work; Improving your reading ability; Study- 
ing your textbook assignment; Improving your mem- 
ory; Increasing your ability to concentrate; Taking 
notes; Preparing for and taking examinations; and 
Improving your capacity for study are discussed. A 
study-habits inventory and scoring key are included. 
—6G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstract 5957) 
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6329. Allen, R. M., Thornton, T. E., & Stenger, 
C. А. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.) А note on 
the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
as a screening device for college students. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 459-460.—59 Ss were given Form I 
of the Wechsler Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale 
and Form A of the FRPV. Various correlations 
were computed, and found to be lower for the college 
students than for the general adult population. The 
data confirm that the test only grossly assesses ability 
of college students, because of the higher level of 
intelligence. Therefore it is more validly used in the 
average adult range, particularly as a short screen- 
ing device.—J. Coulson. 

6330. Boyd, Joseph Don. The relative prog- 
nostic value of selected criteria in predicting be- 
ginning academic success at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1780.—Ab- 
stract. 3 

6331. Educational Testing Service. (Chauncey, 
Henry, Pres.) Annual report to the Board ч 
Trustees, 1954-5. Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1956. 140 p.—This report includes 
accounts of the activities for 1954-5 of research, test- 
ing programs, cooperative tests, etc. Brief abstracts 
are given of research studies during the year. 7-page 
bibliography of staff members.—C. M. Louttit. 

6332. Gaupp, A. (Inst. Jugendkunde, Stuitgart, 
Germany.) ^ Schülerauslese als diagnostisches 
Problem. (Student selection as a diagnostic prob- 
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lem.) Z. diagnost. Psychol, 1955, 3, 222-245.—A 
series of studies dealing with the selection of stu- 
dents for gymnasium and other high schools is re- 
ported. The Kretschmer-Hohn test was found more 
appropriate than either admission examinations or 
grammar school recommendations, but was no more 
predictive than other methods. Projective techniques 
appear helpful but seem uneconomic for large scale 
administration. Achievement tests are recommended 
as a means of evaluating a student's educational sta- 
tus. English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 


6333. Jackson, Robert A. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Prediction of the academic success 
of college freshmen. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
296-301—Reports the relationship found between 
academic success of freshmen and their performance 
on these tests: (1) ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion; (2) Michigan State College Reading Test; 
(3) Test of English Usage (Hickok); and (4) 
Arithmetic Proficiency Test. Results: (1) Women 
achieved higher grades than men. (2) The Read- 
ing Test was the best predictor of academic success. 
(3) Women performed more nearly in accord with 
their measured ability than did the men. (4) In gen- 
eral, students failing to obtain at least a C average 
tended to be those with lower ability, but some stu- 
dents in the low-ability group made satisfactory grade 
averages. (5) Practically all of the individuals in 
the high-ability group obtained at least a C average; 
about 50% of those in low-ability group failed to 
obtain a C average.—F. Costin. 


6334. Jones, William Alten. The adequacy of 
certain measures used in the selection of fresh- 
man state and merit scholarship recipients at In- 
diana University. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1553-1554.—Abstract. 


6335. Lumsden, J. Validity of Melbourne Test 
90. Aust. J. Psychol., 1955, 7, 52-55.—The author 
criticizes the validity information provided in La- 
fitte’s monograph describing the construction of Mel- 
bourne Test 90 (see 29: 4690).—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


6336. McCowen, Emeline, & Bryan, Roy C. 
(Western Michigan Coll, Kalamazoo.) Reporting 
to parents on pupil progress. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 
56, 32-34.—Specific methods of reporting progress 
at one school will not necessarily be adaptable to 
all schools. Methods vary with school community. 
Within the community they change from time to time. 
The author discusses procedures in making change, 
methods and outcomes of the October Parent-Teacher 
Conference, of the mid-year conference and of the 
year-end letter.—S. M. Amatora. 


_ 6337. Pearson, Arvid Neil. A study of the rela- 
tionships between attitudes, intelligence, and 
achievement of University of Minnesota majors in 
education grouped by major area of specialization. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1562.—Abstract. 


6338. Science Research Associates. Summary 
report for the Selective Service System College 
Qualification Tests. Academic year 1954—1955. 
Chicago, Ш.: Science Research Associates, 1955. 
30 p.—The data reported indicate that the SRA forms 
of the SSCQT conformed to the test specifications 
in every respect. Conservative estimates of relia- 
bility yielded r’s in excess of the expected value for 
individual interpretation; the SSCQT was shown to 
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have a strong power component, as specified; all four 
item types made contributions to the total score; and 
evidences of validity other than predictive indicated 
that the test functioned as a reliable measure of edu- 
cational aptitude —G. C. Carter. 

6339. Snider, Bill Carl Franklin. A compara- 
tive study of achievement test scores of fraternal 
and identical twins and siblings. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1557-1558.—Abstract. 

6340. Sorenson, Garth, & Senior, Noel (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) Changes in GATB scores 
with college training. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 
170-173.—Two groups of volunteer college students 
were retested, one four weeks after the initial test 
(ЇЧ = 119) and one four years after the entrance 
testing (N — 146), mainly from the (Utah) Univer- 
sity College, the Colleges of Business and Education, 
a few engineers, but none from law, medicine or 
architecture, with special consideration of verbal, 
spatial, clerical and numerical aptitudes, reasoning, 
and general intelligence. Except for the R scores 
in the 4-year group and the N scores of the 4-week 
group, “all gains were significant at the .001 level of 
probability; on scores, S, R, and G, the 4-week gain 
is greater than the 4-year gain; (and) on V and Q 
the 4-year gain is greater.” Comparisons with simi- 
lar studies are made.—T. E. Newland. 

6341. Stone, G. Raymond. The training func- 
tion of examinations: retest performance as a 
function of the amount and kind of critique in- 
formation. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-8, vi, 22 p.—"Successive 
classes of cadets in training for ratings as B-26 Air- 
craft Observers were matched and divided into sub- 
groups on the basis of their performance on a regu- 
larly scheduled multiple-choice examination in one 
section of their course. Five conditions of individ- 
ual examination review were administered within 
four hours following the examination. These condi- 
tions were (1) knowledge only of their total score 
on the examination, (2) knowledge of which items 
were missed, (3) information as to why their chosen 
response was incorrect, (4) information as to why 
the correct response—for items they had missed—was 
correct, and (5) maximum information including 
why their wrong response was Wrong and why the 
right response for this item was right."  Retests 
given 24 hours and 30 days later showed that per- 
formance was benefited by increasing the amount of 
knowledge of results in the review after the original 
examination.—W. F. Grether. 

6342. Tupes, Ernest C, & Borg, Walter B. 
Evaluation of a selection composite for screening 
applicants for USAF Officer Candidate School. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-15, v, 13 p.—"In order to deter- 
mine whether the components entering into the ОС5 
Selection composite introduced in 1952 were being 
given optimal weights for prediction of success within 
OCS, scores on the composite and its components 
were obtained and analyzed for 360 male candidates 
of OCS Class 53-B. Biserial correlations between 
the composite and its components and the criterion 
of graduation versus elimination from ОС5. жеге 
computed and found to be very low. None differed 
significantly from zero.”—W. F. Greiher. 


(See also abstract 6384) 
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6343. Bernard, Alpha Edgar. The refinement 
and partial validation of a professional beliefs 
inventory for prospective teachers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1559-1560.—Abstract. 


6344. Bowers, Norman Dale. The development 
and initial validation of an instrument designed to 
appraise certain aspects of teacher job satisfac- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1549-1550.— 
Abstract. 


6345. Bush, Dixon. (State Univ. College for 
Teachers, Oneonta, N. Y.) Teacher and commu- 
nity in an anxious world. N. Y. State Educ., 1955, 
42, 557—559.—". . . One [essential] component of the 
teacher-pupil relationship has to do with the con- 
cept of the world and the adults' role in it which the 
pupil gets from perceiving the teacher as a function- 
ing adult. Teachers must be strong and adequate 
people with broad competencies who appear as sig- 
nificant people to their students. One of the most 
vital things a teacher can offer is the example of an 
effective and unafraid adult."—L. D. Summers. 


6346. Corey, Arthur. (Calif. Teachers Assoc., 
Sacramento.) The professional standards move- 
ment in education; how teaching is becoming a 
profession. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 224-232— 
Developing and maintaining standards in the iden- 
tifiable aspects of teacher service are the means by 
which teaching can become a stabilized profession. 
Establishment of standards in five areas is discussed. 
These areas include professional ethics, professional 
education, professional service, professional com- 
munity relations, and professional welfare.—N. D. 
Bowers. 


6347. Fishburn, Clarence E. Teacher role per- 
ception in the secondary schools of one com- 
munity. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 1798-1799.— 
Abstract. 


6348. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) Prediction of teaching success: rating by 
authority figures. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 147- 
152.—Correlational data are presented on relation- 
ships among field ratings, student teacher grades, 
placement ratings, certain aspects of teacher behavior, 
socioeconomic evidences, and "social nearness to in- 
structor.” In general, the correlations suggest the 
measurement of “identification patterns of the rater, 
such as social nearness to the subject, rather than 
teaching effectiveness.” —T. E. Newland. 


6349. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) Relation of the “K” scale of the MMPI 
to the teaching personality. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 6, 208-212.—On the basis of other research 
findings on correlations between measurements on the 
K scale and other variables, and on the basis of fac- 
tor analyses involving correlations between K and 
some 60 other variables which included the uncon- 
taminated MMPI scales, the California Psychological 
Inventory, the Guilford-Zimmerman, and the Gowan 
Teacher Prognosis Scale for the MMPI, it is sug- 
gested that (1) “K represents more than a test-taking 
attitude,” (2) “high K scores tend to distinguish in- 
dividuals who are well-adjusted, responsible, con- 
trolled, possessed of security and status, characterized 
by a well-functioning ego, friendly, and non-extra- 
punitive”; (3) high K scores are rarely found in the 
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psychotic triad; (4) “high K persons tend to be em- 
pathic, and to make good counselors and teachers”; 
(5) moderate elevation of K is no indication of an 
attempt to “fake good”; and (6) “this sign is a valid 
and widely reported test indicator of teaching poten- 
tial."—T, E. Newland. 


6350, Greenberg, Jacob. The psychiatric im- 
pact on the selection and training of teachers. 
Education, 1955, 76, 152-155.—Suggestions offered 
involving the psychiatric impact include: (1) pro- 
viding training in mental health; (2) improving per- 
sonality record; (3) improving personality tests; (4) 
increasing respect for teacher; (5) promoting pro- 
fessional satisfaction and (6) watching morale. Fol- 
lowing this, the author suggests and discusses a six- 
point program for the solution to the problem of the 
disturbed teacher. He concludes that, in the light of 
its importance, a nationwide study of the problem of 
the maladjusted teacher should be undertaken by 
school officials aided by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and teacher organizations with the 
specific view to establishing procedures to safeguard 
both health and mental health of the teacher—S. M. 
Amatora. 


6351. Hoyt, Kenneth B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) A study of the effects of teacher knowledge 
of pupil characteristics on pupil achievement and 
attitudes towards classwork. J. educ. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 302-310.—Seven hypotheses were tested re- 
garding the effect of what teachers know about pupils 
on these pupils’ classroom achievement and attitudes. 
Subjects were junior high school students. Major 
results: (1) Teacher use of test information and 
other appraisal data contributed significantly to their 
increase in knowledge of pupil characteristics. This 
knowledge, however, was not found by itself to result 
in any increase in pupil achievement. (2) There 
was a definite tendency for increases in teacher knowl- 
edge of pupil characteristics to improve pupil attitudes 
towards teachers.—F. Costin. 


6352. Jersild, Arthur T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) When teachers face themselves. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. х, 169 р. $3.25.—1п part, 
this is based on a study of 1,000 teachers and students 
in education. Data are analyzed with reference to 
theoretical contributions of developmental psychology, 
psychoanalytic psychology, and philosophy. Divided 
into 7 chapters, material is organized under the fol- 
lowing topics: anxiety, loneliness, the search for mean- 
ing, sex, hostility, and compassion. The author gives 
a questionnaire to test reaction to teacher’s idea of 
self-understanding, a personal issues inventory, and 
an analysis of the nine categories included in the in- 
ventory, responses to the personal issues inventory, 
and reactions to anxiety. 56-item bibliography.— 
S. M. Amatora. ` 


6353. Kearney, Nolan C., & Rocchio, Patrick D. 
(Public Schs, St. Paul, Minn.) Using the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory in counseling 
Prospective teachers. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 
159-160—Mean МТАІ score of 56 high school 
seniors who plan to become teachers is significantly 
different from the mean MTAI score of 556 high 
school seniors who have chosen some other occupa- 
tion.—G. S. Speer. 
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6354. Levitt, E. E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The effect of a ‘causal’ teacher training program 
on authoritarianism and responsibility in grade 
school children. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 449—458.— 
Authoritarianism and responsibility scales were ad- 
ministered to grade school children whose teachers 
had received special training. Experimental classes 
showed more responsible behavior than that of con- 
trols. It was concluded that decrease in authori- 
tarianism and increase in responsibility are functions 
of the teacher training experiences. Other analyses 
were also made.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6355. Medley, Donald M., & Mitzel, Harold E. 
(City Coll. New York.) Studies of teacher be- 
havior: the refinement of two techniques for ob- 
serving teachers’ classroom behaviors. New York: 
College of the City of New York, Division of Teacher 
Education, Board of Higher Education, 1955. v, 42 
p. $1.50. (Res. Ser. 28.) —Experimental use of the 
techniques developed by Cornell and Withall to meas- 
ure classroom climate and teacher behavior resulted 
in a new instrument. Observation Schedule and Rat- 
ing Form 1-а, “Oscar la.” Inter-observer reliabilities 
of .90 and higher were obtained using Oscar la with 
several visits made to a classroom. The use of a 
single observer at one time and a moderate number 
of visits are recommended for best теаѕигетелі.—//. 
Coleman. 

6356. Morsh, Joseph E., Burgess, George G., & 
Smith, Paul N. Student achievement as a meas- 
ure of instructor effectiveness. USAF Pers. Train. 
Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-12, 
v, 20 p.—Pre and posttest scores of students in the 
hydraulics phase of an Aircraft Mechanics Course 
were used as a means of evaluating instructor effec- 
tiveness. Results obtained by this measure were cor- 
related with other measures of instructor effective- 
ness, such as students' ratings, peer ratings, super- 
visors' ratings, and instructor test scores. Except 
for the students' ratings, other measures of instructor 
effectiveness showed rather low correlations with 
student gains—W. M. Grether. 

6357. Nursey, Н. J. The status of the teaching 
profession in Great Britain. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 
6, 212-223.—4A discussion is presented of teaching and 
its professional status in Great Britain; the qualities 
needed in a teacher of "high quality"; the program 
of teacher training, and the necessity of freedom for 
teachers. Teachers regard themselves as copartners 
with the Ministry of Education, are alert to the neces- 
sity of enjoying academic and civic freedom, and never 
forget that their job is the welfare of the individual 
child.—N. D. Bowers. 

6358. Rabinowitz, William (Bank Street Coll. 
Educ., New York.), & Travers, Robert M. W. A 
dráwing technique for studying certain outcomes 
of teacher education. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
257-273.—Students at two different teacher training 
institutions at different stages in their professional 
preparation were instructed to draw a picture of a 
teacher with a class. After analyzing these draw- 
ings, the authors concluded that the type of program 
experienced by the students had marked consequences 
on the kinds of concepts about teaching which they 
developed.—F. Costin. 

6359. Rocchio, Patrick D. (Long Beach City 
Coll, Calif.), & Kearney, Nolan C. Using an at- 
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titude inventory in selecting teachers. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1955, 56, 76-78.—The study was designed to in- 
vestigate differences in MTAI scores among ele- 
mentary-school teachers with two, four, and five or 
more years of college education; differences between 
married and single elementary-school teachers; and 
age level differences. Statistical analysis of the study 
is presented and conclusions are given—S. M. 
Amatora. 

6360. Volpe, Edmond L. (City Coll., New York.) 
Schizophrenia on the campus. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 
82, 165-167.—The successful American college pro- 
fessor, as a healthy schizophrenic must play the role 
of a socially sensitive and responsive teacher while 
pursuing the solitary, anti-social life of the scholar. 
As colleges expand and change, there is an increasing 
need for real teachers who can lead students seeking 
the practical and technological in their education to 
courses which awaken and expand their thinking. 
The future scholar will need to be conscious of his 
role as a teacher should prepare himself educationally 
and psychologically for his dual responsibility.—E. M. 
Bower. 

6361. Ward, Lewis B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Academic grades and teaching careers. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 171-177.—Analysis was 
made of the college achievement of the alumni of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
who were employees of educational institutions. Al- 
though a wide range in individual academic records 
was found, men who entered teaching from the Grad- 
uate School of Business did not represent a dispro- 
portionately large number of poor students. Ar- 
rangement of the graduates was in terms of title of 
their academic position, and except for two groups, 
the graduates who went into teaching tended to be 
selected from the upper half of the range in academic 
grades in their classes.—N. D. Bowers. 

‚6362. Wilson, John Bruce. A study of the rela- 
tionship between pupil achievement and the work- 
ing patterns of school principals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1539.—A bstract. 


(See also abstract 6375) 
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6363. Baker, Alton W. (Southern Methodist U., 
University Park, Tex.) Personnel management in 
small plants. Columbus: Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1955. xxi, 288 p. 
$4.00.—Based on a survey of 523 small (less than 
300 employees) companies, a detailed analysis is pre- 
sented of practices and policies in thirty-one major 
personnel functions, grouped into a dozen areas: or- 
ganization structure, recruitment and training, wage 
and.fringe benefits, employee safety and health, rec- 
reational and miscellaneous personal services, col- 
lective bargaining, records, merit rating and status 
changes, absenteeism and tardiness, attitude analysis, 
Suggestion systems, and grievances, discipline and dis- 
charge. Breakdowns by size of company and union- 
ization are included. 134-item bibliography.—P. Ash. 

6364. Chambers, R. M. The social organization 
of some science research apprentices in scientific, 
recreational, and routine-work activities. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 401-408.— The social structure of groups 
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of apprentices over a three-year period was studied 
by means of sociometric questionnaires. Males tended 
to be centers of scientific clusters; subgroups tended 
to choose within themselves more frequently in scien- 
tific activities but not for other activities.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

6365. Cohen, Jay D., & McKelvey, Robert K. 
The behavior of individuals and personnel systems 
in the surveillance functions of an Air Defense 
Direction Center: III. Distribution of responses 
with respect to job functions. USAF Pers. Train. 
Res. Cent. Res, Rep, 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-11, 
vi, 15 p—Job performance characteristics of opera- 
tors in Air Defense Direction Centers were studied. 
“Samples of job performance data in terms of the 
distribution of types of responses observed at three 
positions—scope operator, plotter, and teller/recorder 
—were collected. Behavior at each job is categorized 
in relation to effectiveness in accomplishing the basic 
air surveillance mission; i.e., processing relevant in- 
formation progressively forward through the system. 
Analysis of these data reveals the characteristic ways 
each of the air surveillance positions is performed. 
Significant differences in the apparent effectiveness 
of carrying out the various jobs are indicated. In 
addition, the data provide a basis for specifying basic 
job skills and tasks."—IV. F. Grether. 

6366. Fine, Sidney A. (U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.) Functional job analysis. 
J. personn. Adm. industr. Relat., 1955, 2, 1-16.—The 
key to good job analysis is the clear and accurate 
recording of observations obtained. Research by the 
Occupational Analysis Branch of the Labor Depart- 
ment has resulted in the adoption of standard sentence 
structure, which, when applied to worker functions, 
methods groups, and materials, products, and sub- 
ject matter categories, yields reliable and effective 
job information.—H. Silverman. 

6367. Gilmour, Robert W. Industrial wage and 
salary control. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1956. x, 261 р. $7.50.—There are 10 chapters deal- 
ing with job analysis, job evaluation and detailed 
material on the development, installation and admin- 
istration of a point evaluation plan. Industrial ex- 
amples are used and a 25 job sample demonstrates 
the operation and significant characteristics of the 
point evaluation system. Statistical aspects of job 
evaluation and wage control are presented. The ap- 
pendices include a dictionary of statistical terminology 
and condensed computing forms for various statistical 
techniques. 79-item bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 

6368. Gragg, Donald B., Kieselbach, David J. 
Murphy, Walter F., Peckham, Raymond E, & 
Heller, Herbert. The 14-week exploratory study 
of marginal-airman basic training: comparison of 
proficiency of 8-week and 14-week training groups. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-10, vi, 27 p—An_ experimental 
group of marginal-ability airmen was given 14 weeks 
of basic training instead of the usual 8 weeks. Per- 
formance of the 14-week group slightly surpassed 
that of the 8-week students on a variety of regular 
subject matter tests, but in general the superiority 
was not sufficient to justify the additional training.— 
W. F. Grether. 

6369. Haines, Peter George. An analysis of 
selected factors in the socio-economic and oc- 
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cupational experience backgrounds of distributive 
personnel in limited-line stores. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 1525.—Abstract. 


6370..Haire, Mason. Psychology in manage- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. х, 212 p. 
$4.75.—Students and supervisors with some knowl- 
edge of psychology are offered a "statement of a set 
of psychological principles and their implications for 
some problems of industrial management." Today's 
management interests, the nature of needs, leadership, 
communication, training, productivity, and payment 
plans are discussed with stress on general factors and 
examples rather than “the cookbook approach."—R. 
Tyson. 


6371. Laird, Donald A, & Laird, Eleanor C. 
The new psychology for leadership. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 226 p. $4.00.—Research re- 
sults of studies in group dynamics and human rela- 
tions are presented in their practical applications and 
with a popular approach with the purpose of aiding 
in streamlining supervisory techniques toward greater 
effectiveness. There are ten sections under such titles 
as the new guides for leaders, developing coopera- 
tive teams, and “human-ness” in the leaders. Case 
histories and visual aid "chartoons" are used to 
illustrate discussion points. 130 references.—C. G. 


Browne. 
6372. Lanham, E. (U. Texas, Austin.) Job 
evaluation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. ix, 


404 р. $6.00.—Designed “for college students as well 
as operating personnel," the principles, practices and 
procedures involved in developing, installing, and 
maintaining a job evaluation plan are described in 19 
chapters. Included is discussion of organization for 
job evaluation, the role of the union, the four prin- 
cipal methods, job analysis and description, the wage 
survey and job pricing, control of the plan, and ap- 
plication of the technique to managerial positions. 
9-page bibliography.—P. Ash. 

6373. Riessman, Frank. Workers’ attitudes to- 
ward participation and leadership. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1923-1924.— Abstract. 

6374. Rosa, Joseph J. Securing and retaining 
volunteers for the Ground Observer Corps. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-7, vi, 47 p.—"A survey of literature 
has been made to uncover factors related to volunteer 
service in the Ground Observer Corps (GOC). 
Studies of the personal and social characteristics of 
volunteers and of efficient methods and techniques for 
motivating and retaining civilian volunteers have been 
reviewed and interpreted in terms of the GOC prob- 
lem.” 183 references—W. F. Grether. 


6375. Smith, Robert G., Jr., & Staudohar, Frank 
T. Critical requirements of basic training tactical 
instructors. USAF Pers, Train. Res. Cent. Res, 
Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-5, v, 13 p.—"This 
Research Report analyzes 6615 examples of especially 
effective or especially ineffective behavior of tactical 
instructors (critical incidents), The examples were 
reported by basic airmen, tactical instructors, and 
training supervisors. Effective incidents were re- 
ported much more frequently than ineffective in cer- 
tain areas, such as those dealing with the tactical 
instructor’s use of instructional methods and his use 
of punishment and rewards. On the other hand, cer- 
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tain problem areas have been identified by a predomi- 
nance of ineffective incidents. One of these is a lack 
of adequate care in the selection of trainee leaders. 
Others are inappropriate language, threats, and loss 
of temper. It is suggested that these last deficiencies 
may grow from the instructor’s failure to discriminate 
between disciplinary and training problems.—J]7. F. 
Grether. 

6376. Trow, Donald Brownell. The effects of 
autonomy upon job satisfaction and status: an 
experimental study of communication links in 
task-oriented groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1925.—Abstract. 

6377. Tupes, Ernest C., Bowles, J. W., & Torr, 
Donald V. Predicting motivation for flying train- 
ing among senior AFROTC cadets. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-55-18, v, 8 p.—"A battery of aptitude, attitude, 
and biographical information tests was administered 
(at six universities) to AFROTC senior year cadets 
on whom AFROTC proficiency criterion measures 
were also obtained. Biserial correlations were com- 
piled between each predictor variable and a motiva- 
tion-for-flying criterion made up of cases who had 
actually applied for flying training and of cases who 
had not applied for flying training even though they 
considered themselves able to pass the flight physical 
examination. All were essentially zero except those 
of the two parts (and their sum) of the Attitude 
Survey. A correlation (tetrachoric) of .64 was found 
between stated intention to apply for flying and later 
actual application for pilot or observer training."— 
W. F. Grether. 

6378. Whyte, William Foote, et al. Money and 
motivation; an analysis of incentives in industry. 
New York: Harper, 1955. xii, 268 p. $4.00.—The 
five M's of factory life are discussed: men, money, 
machines, morale, and motivation. The factory is a 
Social system the parts of which depend upon and 
react against each other so that economic incentives 
alone cannot provide stimulation for production. 
Men's reactions to money cannot be explained with- 
out considering their relations with each other as 
well as the relations of groups with other groups 
within the plant as a whole. The research data con- 
sist of case studies in a variety of factory working 
situations. The author formulates an approach to 
the administration of economic incentives and sug- 
gests how the social concept of the factory can be 
applied practically by union and management officials 
to develop sounder bases of employee motivation and 
reward in industry.—C. G. Browne. 


6379. Windle, Charles (HRU No. 3, Ft. Benning, 
Ga.), & Parker, Harold E. A comparison between 
the peace time psychiatric casualty rates of para- 
chutists and non-parachutists. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 398-400 Over about a one year period 
within one airborne division the psychiatric referral 
Tate was very significantly lower for jumpers than 
for non-jumpers perhaps because of the more careful 
Screening of the jumpers. "On the other hand, the 
observation that paratroopers are prone to aggressive 
types of reactions seems to be correct when a contrast 
is made against other types of breakdowns. Although 
there appears to be no difference between the propor- 
tion of jumpers and non-jumpers with passive-aggres- 
Sive reactions, amoral or anti-social personality, al- 
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coholism or behavior disorders, if a jumper does re- 
ceive psychiatric attention he is more apt to fall into 
one of these categories than is a nonjumper psychi- 
atric casualty.” 16 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 6394, 6410) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


6380. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Implications of 
regional differences in aptitude for personnel 
classification. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-13, vi, 13 p.—"The 
regressions of final school grade on aptitude index 
were compared for six Army Areas in three samples 
of graduates of clerical and mechanical technical 
schools. Significant differences in level of regres- 
sion line were found in two of the three samples and 
a nearly significant difference in the third. The ex- 
tent of these differences was found by comparing the 
grades predicted by the total regression equation with 
the grades observed in individual Army Areas. Dif- 
ferences were attributed to the influence of different 
cultural backgrounds in the different areas.”—W. F. 
Grether. 

6381. Smith, Robert G., Jr., & Gragg, Donald B. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) Quality control procedures 
for monitoring psychological testing. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN- 
55-21, v, 16 p.—This report describes procedures for 
rapid detection of discrepancies im test administra- 
tion and processing, applying industrial quality con- 
trol methods. Wald’s sequential analysis methods 
are used. After the necessary tables have been pre- 
pared, the actual monitoring operation involves only 
a simple clerical routine, The procedures described 
are applicable to any continuing, large-scale testing 
program.—S. B. Sells. 

6382. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth 
P. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) 
Identification of job skills in Air Force recruits. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-19, vi, 24 p.—Using an Experience 
Record questionnaire, a procedure was studied for 
identifying newly inducted airmen with significant 
job skills, ie. potential “By-Passed Specialists.” 
This report describes the questionnaire, discusses 
scoring technics and results at 3 bases. The data 
indicate that about one third of the men will report 
experience which justifies giving them job knowledge 
tests; and about 40% of those will qualify for direct 
assignment in a career field at a minimum skill level. 
The method results in more economical utilization 
of personnel—S. B. Sells. 

6383. Tupes, Ernest C. Comparison of per- 
formance in USAF Officer Candidate School of 
candidates selected by two screening procedures. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep, 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-16, vi, 30 p.—"Two hundred 
twenty-three male OCS candidates selected by means 
of screening procedures in use prior to early 1952 
were compared with 367 candidates selected by means 
of revised screening procedures after early 1952. It 
was found that the group selected by the revised pro- 
cedures was older, of higher pre-OCS rank, had com- 
pleted fewer years of college, and included a greater 
Proportion of married candidates.” Also among the 
group selected by the newer procedure a higher per- 
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centage graduated from OCS, and more of them were 
distinguished graduates—W. F. Grether. 


6384. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN Sub. Base, 
New London, Conn.) Predicting success in sub- 
marine school. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep. 
No. 259, 1954, 13(20), (No. 259), 37 p.—The pre- 
diction validity of the Navy Enlisted Battery was 
studied in relation to success in Submarine School. 
The Officer Candidate Battery (OCB) was also 
studied for prediction of class rank. Results of these ` 
and an interview are reported. “Two meanings of 
the term ‘validity’ are examined: The first, which is 
the usual statistical interpretation, indicates how 
much the ‘bank of error’ in the predicted criterion 
score is narrowed by knowledge of a valid predictor 
score, while the second point of view, entitled prac- 
tical validity, is defined wholly in the actuarial sense 
of the probability of success in the activity under 
study as determined by knowledge of a score on a 
predictor of known validity. Analyzed in the second 
sense, predictors with validity coefficients of .30 to .50 
have considerable use in an assessment program."— 
B. Kutner. 


6385. Wilkins, Walter L., Anderhalter, ОЁЗ 
Rigby, Marilyn K., & Stinson, Pairlee. (St. Louis 
U., Mo.) Statistical description of criterion meas- 
ures for USMC junior officers. St. Louis Univ., 
Dept. Psychol., Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 5, 34 p— 
Psychological test scores and psychiatric interview 
assessments were obtained for U. S. Marine Corps 
officer candidates during a screening course. Later 
the officers were rated by psychologists on the basis 
of an interview, and also by their immediate superiors. 
Also, they were again evaluated by a psychiatrist. 
Various statistical analyses of the results are dis- 
cussed. In general there were no demonstrable rela- 
tonships between the initial psychiatric assessments 
and the later effectiveness measures.—J/. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 6194, 6433) 


LaszoR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6386. Axtell, Robert G. How one company 
made merit rating work. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 
219-221.—Еогетеп were given responsibility for 
wage increases so they would base their merit ratings 
on performance and not just rate everyone high so he 
could get a raise. Supervisors in conference worked 
out factors to be applied to each job and the emphasis 
each factor should have. They felt more of a need 
for assistance in conducting helpful interviews after 
the ratings were made than they did in reaching the 
wage decision.—M. B. Mitchell. 

6387. Brayfield, Arthur H., & Crockett, Walter 
H. (Kansas State Coll., Manhattan.) Employee 
attitudes and employee performance. Psychol. 
Bull. 1955, 52, 396-424 —An examination is made 
of the empirical literature bearing upon the relation- 
ships between employee attitudes and employee per- 
formance. A discussion of methodological questions 
includes considerations of sampling, of criterion meas- 
ures, and of general problems of analysis and design. 
Theoretical considerations include the employee's 
outside environment, and both union and company 
structures. Two conclusions are inferred from the 
literature reviewed: 1. Job satisfaction does not im- 
ply strong motivation for outstanding performance; 
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and 2. ". . . productivity may be only peripherally 
related to many of the goals toward which the in- 
dustrial worker is striving." 62 references —R. 
Perloff. 

6388. French, Seward H., Jr, & Guetzkow, 
Harold. (Carnegie Inst. Technol., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Birth of a training organization. Personnel J., 
1955, 34, 212-218.—A fter a survey of the training 
needs in the 5 plants of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, the local colleges were asked to provide 
human relations training for the management team. 
Steering committees, consisting of top-level manage- 
ment members and department superintendents were 
established at each plant with the help of the col- 
leges. The steering committees were continued after 
a Training Supervisor and three Training Co-ordina- 
tors were employed at headquarters, and they had 
veto power over proposed training.—M. B. Mitchell. 

6389. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. (Indian Inst. of 
Tech., Kharagpur.) Industrial cooperation. Indian 
J. soc. Wk, 1955, 16, 83-89.—Analysis of various 
causes of industrial conflict is made as well as the 
suggestion that proper studies of labour-management 
problems may bring about better understanding lead- 
ing to the adoption of means to solve them, 19 ref- 
erences.—R. Schaef. 

6390. Koran, Sidney W. (United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., New York.) Controlling office 
turnover. Mgmt Rev., 1955, 44(1), 25-35.—Cost of 
labor has increased both absolutely and relatively to 
a point where it exerts significant influence on cost 
of product. Labor turnover can affect the profit pic- 
ture by contributing greatly to the cost of doing busi- 
ness. Some specific reasons why separations take 
place: (1) poor selection, (2) poor orientation, (3) 
unkept promises, (4) poor supervision, (5) an un- 
satisfactory salary structure, (6) more hours and 
fewer holidays than are prevalent in the particular 
labor market, (7) lack of communication, (8) de- 
ficiencies in training, (9) substandard employee bene- 
fits, (10) unfriendliness, unfair treatment, arbitrary 
decisions, etc., (11) unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions, and (12) a general lack of loyalty toward the 
company.—M. R. Kovnar. 

6391. Sawyer, Jack. Self-insight and supervis- 
ory performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1892.—Abstract. 

6392. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Job sat- 
isfaction and interpersonal desirability values. 
Sociometry, 1955, 18, 69-72. 

6393. Turner, Arthur N. Interaction and senti- 
ment in the foreman-worker relationship. Hum. 
Organization, 1955, 14(1), 10-16.—In two automo- 
bile assembly plants worker attitudes toward foremen 
warmed with increasing interaction frequency. The 
majority of workers wishing to regard the foreman 
as friend favored foremen who interacted more fre- 
quently. A minority, which considered foremen only 
in terms of work, preferred less interaction on grounds 
of less interference.—ZL. M. Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstract 5899) 
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6394. Friedmann, Georges. Industrial society: 
the emergence of the human problems of automa- 
tion. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 436 р. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


$6.00.—The author surveys the problems created by 
large-scale, mechanized industry; the attempts of in- 
dustrial organizations to deal with them; and the 
contributions of psychology and the social sciences 
to solving the human aspects of the problems. There 
are 18 chapters in three main sections—the human 
factor, the limits of the human factor, a social psy- 
chology of the factory. The topics covered include 
Taylorism, fatigue, monotony, accidents, automation, 
industrial training, and human relations. Conditions 
are formulated for deriving the greatest benefit from 
technological progress and a change in industrial or- 
ganization is proposed which would make the em- 
ployee understand the social value of his work and 
associate him with the planning and direction of it. 
—C. G. Browne. 

6395. Sofer, Cyril. (Tavistock Inst, London, 
Eng.) Reaction to administrative change: a study 
of staff relations in three British hospitals. Hum. 
Relat., 1955, 8, 291-316.—The results of this field 
study suggest: (1) formal rules may change with- 
out affecting the internal structure of the organiza- 
tion; (2) change is unsettling; (3) the sociological 
and psychological life of a group is a unity; (4) ad- 
ministrative acts, as communications, are distorted; 
(5) innovations of procedure or structure are con- 
verted to satisfy needs other than their original pur- 
poses; (6) attitudes are not independent; (7) sheer 
size of an organization operates to create problems or 
morale; (8) an increase in size may require different 
personnel to carry out the same functions because of 
the additional activities of the position.—R. A. Litt- 
man, 

INDUSTRY 


6396. Alluisi, E. A., & Harker, С. S. (Army 
Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Linear perspec- 
tive as a source of psychological error in binocular 
range finding. U.S. Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1952, No. 97, ii, 47 p—Two experiments, involving 
24 subjects, investigated the tenability of the hy- 
pothesis that, all things equal, the variability of 
ranging will be lowest when the linear perspective 
cues of a familiar object are in greatest agreement 
with the visual ranging cues. Data obtained from 
a piece of apparatus called a stereoptometer were 
treated statistically by a three factor analysis of 
variance design, and failed to support the hypothesis. 
When the data were treated by Chi square and other 
non-parametric tests, the results tended to support 
the nativistic rather than the empiricistic orientations 
of theories of perception. Two appendices are in- 
cluded; one describes in detail the stereoptometer and 
the other presents formulae (with derivations) con- 
cerning the empiricistic viewpoint. 26 references.— 
R. V. Hamilton. 

6397. Alluisi, E. A., Harker, G. S., Enoch, J. M., 
Wickersham, R, A., & McGraw, J. L. (Army Med. 
Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Binocular stereoptic 
acuity and spatial localization as criteria for the 
evaluation of contact lenses. U.S. Army med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1951, No. 70, ii, 25 p.—A pilot study using 
an experimental design suitable to small sampling 
techniques tested the hypothesis that changes in 
binocular stereoptic acuity (a measure of the varia- 
ble ranging error) and spatial localization (a meas- 
ure of the constant ranging error) might take place 
when contact lenses аге worn. Readings were taken 
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on the stereoptometer (a binocular stereoscopic range 
finder) by three subjects and were subjected to an 
analysis of variance technique. The hypothesis was 
neither strengthened nor weakened by the results and 
conclusions, but the experiment was criticized and 
recommendations for design improvement were made. 
—R. V. Hamilton. 

6398. Bateman, W. F. (U. Texas, Austin.), & 
Ackerman, E. Some observations on small-town 
noise. Noise Control, 1955, 1(6), 40-43; 61.—Noise 
spectra were time sampled at a number of locations 
in State College, Pa. It is concluded that, *(1) For 
similar locations, there are no significant differences 
in the character of spectra and sound pressure levels 
observed in State College compared to those in large 
cities. (2) The elements which produce high noise 
levels in cities (i.e, elevated trains, streetcars, very 
heavy traffic, etc.) are seldom or never observed in 
State College. Because of this, the noise levels ex- 
perienced by residents there probably are lower than 
those heard by the average city dweller."—P. D. Cole- 
man. 

6399. Baumgarten, F. Die Psychologie und der 
“Mann am Steuer.” (Psychology and the “man at 
the steering wheel.”) Mensch и. Arbeit, 1955, 7(2), 
1-6.—American psychologists were the first ones to 
recognize the relationship between safe driving and 
emotional stability. The need for a systematic screen- 
ing program of all drivers, especially those with 
responsibility for public transportation, as well as for 
educational and therapeutic measures of drivers is 
stressed.—E. Schwerin. 

6400. Birmingham, H. P., Kahn, A., & Taylor, 
F.V. А demonstration of the effects of quicken- 
ing in multiple-coordinate control tasks. USNRL 
Rep. 1954, No. 4380, i, 7 p—Quickening is the 
process of providing optimal motor performance when 
the subject has instantaneous knowledge of the effects 
of his motions. The present study is an attempt to 
determine the efficacy of quickening where the human 
is connected to several control loops. The subjects 
manipulated two joysticks to keep within view two 
targets upon a dual cathode ray tube. Each dot could 
move in both X and Y coordinates. The subject's 
performance was compared with his results when he 
tracked in only one or two coordinates without quick- 
ening. The majority performed the quickened task 
perfectly on the first day of the experiment. They 
were unable to control the dot in two dimensions 
without quickening even aíter ten days of trials. 
Several Ss learned to control the dot in one co- 
ordinate without quickening.—J. А. Vernon. 

6401. Birmingham, H. P., & Taylor, F.V. Ahu- 
man engineering approach to the design of man- 
operated continuous control systems. USNRL 
Rep., 1954, No. 4333, iv, 28 p—This report is an 
attempt to bring together those factors which are 
relevant for design and training practices of man- 
operated machinery. Part I phrases the problem 
primarily for the engineer, while Part II evaluates 
the problem in S-R psychological language. Em- 
pirical evidence is presented and where lacking specu- 
lation is offered. The fruitful direction of future re- 
search is suggested. 26-item bibliography.—J. A. 
Vernon. 

6402. Blum, Milton L. 
and its social foundations. 


Industrial psychology 
(Rev. ed) New York: 
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Harper, 1956. xvi, 612 p. $6.00.—A ddressed to col- 
lege students, businessmen, and union leaders, the 
work “is intended as a systematic presentation of the 
subject matter of industrial psychology," with "neither 
employer nor employee bias." The new edition adds 
progress and growth since 1949 (see 23: 2958). Mo- 
tives of employees and employers, work problems, 
and product distribution are dealt with in 21 chap- 
ters.—R. Tyson. 


6403. Brown, Fred R. (Aero. Med. Equip. Lab., 
Naval Air Sta., Philadelphia, Pa.), & Lovejoy, Wil- 
liam L. Current developments in improving cock- 
pit informational presentations. J. Aviat. Med., 
1955, 26, 413-416.—“Considerable progress has been 
made in the Navy’s program to improve the pilot’s 
working environment. In the interim phase of the 
program for the human engineering of data pres- 
entation, significant developments have occurred in 
miniaturizing instruments, integrating displays, im- 
proving instrument legibility and interpretability, lay- 
ing out cockpits for easier pilot functioning and ac- 
commodating the cockpit to the visual requirements of 
high speeds and high altitudes. New forms of in- 
strument lighting are being tried in order to improve 
this aspect of display. This report presents the more 
notable developments in this program, discussing the 
planning, development, and testing which provide the 
basis for progress."—J. M. Vander plas. 

6404. Christner, Charlotte A., & Hemphill, John 
K. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Leader behavior 
of B-29 commanders and changes in crew mem- 
bers’ attitudes toward the crew. Sociometry, 1955, 
18, 82-87. 

6405. Corso, J. F., & Harker, G. S. КҮ Меа. 
Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The use of variability 
scores for determining the probability of first-shot 
hits of stereoscopic range finder operators. 
Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1950, No. 48, ii, 7 р.— 
A mathematical formula which can be used to cal- 
culate the probability of a first-shot hit for any given 
range finder operator variability score has been de- 
rived by means of Gaussian statistical techniques. 
This empirical determination of probability is based 
upon the assumption that three major sources of error 
are present in firing the first shot at a given target: 
(1) error in range finder bias setting, (2) error in 
target ranging, and (3) shell deviation due to gun 
dispersion. Further assumptions are that these 
sources of error will, for any given observer on ге- 
peated occasions, produce a distribution falling on a 
“true target range,” and that this distribution is 
normal.—R. V. Hamilton. 

6406. Dougherty, Dora Jean. The use of pri- 
mary contact flight trainers: a comparison of two 
methods of pre-flight instruction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 1783.—Abstract. 

6407. Garvey, W. D., & Mitnick, L. L. Effect 
of additional spatial references on display-control 
efficiency. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 2/6-282.— 
Where internal interference among the stimuli is 
high the addition of spatial references їп the system 
increases the efficiency of the system. After internal 
interference is reduced to а minimum the addition of 
spatial references does not enhance performance. 
Adding an excessive number of spatial references sig- 
nificantly deteriorates performance.—J. Arbit. 
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6408. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J. (USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) Brightness 
contrast and target identification thresholds on 
the radar PPI. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 399-408.— 
“An exhaustive study of brightness contrasts at the 
various target identification thresholds and appearance 
levels was completed just recently, which covers the 
practical range of sweep brightness during radar PPI 
interpretation. . , . Brightness and contrast differ- 
ences seem to exist between the two types of sweep 
rotation, two degrees of sweep brightnesses, five 
target identification thresholds or video gain settings.” 
Conclusions, drawn from inspection of graphically 
plotted raw data, though not statistically analyzed, 
indicate some of the relations between physical varia- 
bles of the radar and visual variables of the operator 
as they affect target identification.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


6409. Guth, Sylvester K., & Eastmann, A. A. 
(Lighting Res. Lab., Gen. Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O.) Lighting for the forgotten man. 

` Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 413-421.—The individual 
is forgotten in the average. The results of this study 
of 40 subjects emphasize the importance of consid- 
'ering individual differences when determining re- 
quired levels of illumination. Moreover, day to day 
variations in one observer were considerably less 
than those found between observers.—T. S hipley. 


6410. Haire, Mason. Size, shape and function 
in industrial organizations. Hum. Organization, 
1955, 14(1), 17-22.—As shown by D'Arcy "Thompson 
biological organisms change in shape and function 
with increasing size; so industries varying in size 
must change also in function and shape. This kind 
of relationship offers the possibility of studying 
changes in shape and function of industry and de- 
termining the kinds of forces that play upon it.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

6411. Haisch, E. Fliegen als ein Befreiungser- 
lebnis. (Flying as a liberation experience.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 195573, 251— 
258.—Conquest of the air is compared to that of fire 
in the myth of Prometheus and examined in respect 
to its psychological consequences. These consist only 
moderately in the fact of earthly distances becoming 
relative; of greater importance is the increase in 
power which is experienced as a personal achieve- 
ment. From the possibility of easy air movement 
follow many symbolic significances. Individual re- 
action to flying extends from an ecstatic inebriety 
associated with altitude to fear of death and may be 
used for psychotherapeutic purposes. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

6412. Harker, George S., & Wickersham, R. A. 
(Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Binocu- 
lar summation of geometrical patterns as a range 
indicator. U.S. Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1952, 
No. 96, ii, 17 p.—The feasibility of using binocularly 
summated reticle patterns in the Stereoscopic range 
finder was investigated under three experimental con- 
ditions. Experimental condition I (carried out under 
essentially field conditions) determined the relative 
sensitivity of various summation reticles by compar- 
ing them with stereoscopic reticles in a modified tele- 
Stereoscope; and experimental conditions II and III 
were carried out in the laboratory, using the stere- 
optometer (an asymmetrical sight verging instru- 
ment). The results indicated the possibility that a 
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summation reticle might possess certain advantages 
over a stereoscopic reticle.—R. V. Hamilton. 


6413. Hurt, Mary Jane. Perception training for 
telephone information operators. Amer. J. Optom., 
1955, 32, 546-552.—“The duties of telephone informa- 
tion operators are exceptionally demanding on „near 
point visual skills.” Hence “[p]erception training 
based on the use of the tachistoscope and discussion 
topics on how to achieve better eye-mind coordina- 
tion should . . . prove particularly beneficial to em- 
ployees in this job category.” Such a program was 
undertaken, with N = 54, and N,— 37 on the three- 
month followup. The subjects were divided up into 
eight separate classes. It was found that “. mas 
training developed on increased ability in skills re- 
quired on the job. . . ." There were also reduced 
fatigue, less tension and eye-strain.—T. Shipley. 


6414. Jones, Edward R., & DuBois, Philip H. 
The use of expert judgments in the development 
of flight simulator training courses. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC- 
TN-55-14, vi, 20 p.—Judgments were obtained from 
В-50 aircraft commanders, pilots, and flight engineers 
concerning in which of 30 training areas comparable 
crews of their squadron most and least needed train- 
ing. The combined judgments of training needs 
showed relatively high stability and agreed quite well 
with ratings of flight simulator instructors as to the 
areas in which the crew members were weak.—IV’. F. 
Grether. 


6415. Kamrass, Murray, & Swartzel Karl D. 
Evaluation of the noise field around jet-powered 
aircraft. Noise Control, 1955, 1(6), 30-39; 54— 
An octave band analysis of sound pressure levels 100 
feet from a six-engine B-47 airplane is presented as 
a function of azimuth. Factors influencing the 
ground-level noise from aircraft in flight are dis- 
cussed. Using speech interference level (SIL) as 
the human tolerance criterion, isosilic noise contours 
are constructed around a B-47 airplane. The use of 
isosilic contours in indicating flight patterns which 
will permit minimum noise levels for those areas re- 
quiring a minimum of noise annoyance is demon- 
strated —P. D. Coleman. 

6416. Kendall, William E, (Lago Oil and Trans- 
port Co., Aruba, Netherlands West Indies.) Indus- 
trial psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1956, 7, 197- 
232.—“This review summarizes the current literature 
as it appears in professional journals" for the year 
ending May, 1955. The major subject headings are: 
criteria of performance, selection, training, job analy- 
sis and evaluation, equipment design and accidents, 
consumer research and advertising, human relations, 
status of personnel research in industry. 144-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

6417. Krulee, Gilbert K., & Weisz, Alexander. 
(Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Studies in the visual 
discrimination of multiple-unit displays. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 316-324.—A series of studies in- 
vestigating distance thresholds for l-, 2-, and 3-digit 
displays as a function of the number of alternative 
possibilities in each position of the display. Using 
both numbers and letters concluded that there are 
two factors involved in the prediction of distance 
thresholds: (1) number of alternative possibilities, 
and (2) the specific difficulty of discriminating among 
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the elements selected to define a set of alternatives.— 
J. Arbit. 

6418. Martin, William B., & Johnson, Edward E. 
(Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) An opti- 
mum range of seat positions as determined by ex- 
ertion of pressure upon a foot pedal. U.S. Army 
med. Res. Lab. Report, 1952, No. 86, ii, 9 p.—Tests 
on 166 men with anthropometric measurements rep- 
resentative of Army male personnel were performed 
to determine an optimum range of seat positions for 
exertion of pressure upon a foot pedal. Data obtained 
from measurements of a specially constructed appara- 
tus were interpreted by the authors and the follow- 
ing conclusions were given: (1) “In the optimum 
positions for exertion of pressure upon a foot pedal, 
the pedal is slightly above the level of the seat”; (2) 
“Changes in horizontal seat-to-pedal distance affect 
the foot pressure more than like changes in vertical 
seat-to-pedal distance”; and (3) “An optimum range 
of seat-to-pedal distances can be related to body 
height.” —R. V. Hamilton. 

6419. Preston-Thomas, Н. (Div. Appl. Physics, 
NRC, Ottawa, Can.), Edelberg, Robert; Henry, 
James P., Miller, J., Salzman, Edwin W., & Zui- 
dema, George D. Human tolerance to multistage 
rocket acceleration curves. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 
26, 390-398—‘“Hyperbolic acceleration curves are 
derived for three or four stage rockets which could 
attain the 10 to 11 km./sec. velocity necessary for 
establishment in a practical orbit round the earth. 
A preliminary study has evaluated the. capacity of 
nine subjects to perform a dual pursuit task while 
undergoing a typical series of curves. Evidence is 
presented to indicate that select crewmen can be ex- 
pected to assist in the control of such a vehicle during 
the critical acceleration phases of the flight."—J. М. 
Vander plas. 

, 6420. Rice, A. К. The experimental reorganiza- 

tion of non-automatic weaving in an Indian mill: 
a further study of productivity and social or- 
ganization. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 199-249.—In a 
previous study it was shown that the breakdown of 
tasks into smaller components was accompanied by a 
disorganization of task and social activities which had 
subsequently to be repaired. The present report 
deals with an attempt to accomplish both the task- 
breakdown and social organization objective simul- 
taneously. It covers a period of nine months during 
which an experimental shed was established for 
selected workers; at the end of the period production 
and quality were up markedly and earnings had also 
risen to new levels.—R. A. Littman. 


6421. Smith, Henry Clay. Psychology of indus- 
trial behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
xv, 477 р. $6.00.—Using a human relations approach, 
this book discusses such topics as incentives, fatigue, 
satisfaction, job anxiety, employee adjustment, group 
dynamics, supervision, and union-management rela- 
tions. One chapter is devoted to industrial goals. 
There are 18 chapters grouped into the following five 
major sections: work motivation, the man and his 
job, human relations, psychological methods, and con- 
clusions. The discussion of the results of psycho- 
logical studies and that of the methods for obtaining 
results are separated "to present a fuller exploration 
of the relationship between psychological results and 
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practical i trial problems." 
UE G. Browne. . J 
6422. U.S. Army. Medical Research Labora- 
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tory. Psychology Department. A survey of tank, , 


crew problems. U.S. Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1952, No. 93, ii, 8 p.—A survey of problem areas 
specific for the tank crew which may be alleviated 
by human engineering research was determined by 
questioning 894 persons attending the armored school, 
Fort Knox, Ky. The following problem areas were 
most frequently reported: (1) *Commander—prob- 
lems of communication"; (2) "Gunner—problems of 
space allotment"; (3) “Loader—problems of posi» 
tion”; (4) “Driver—problems arising from interfer- 
ence with the field of vision”; and (5) “All tankers— 
problems of individual equipment (helmets, field 
jackets, ponchos, etc.).”—R. V. Hamilton. 

6423. Veneklasen, 
control—personal protection. Noise Control, 1955, 
1(5), 29-33; 79.—Several aspects of ear plugs and 
ear muffs are discussed in relation to the use of these 
devices for noise protection, Topics covered are: 


physiological and physical limitations on the maximum, `+ 


attenuation possible with protective devices, trans- 
mission pathways around and through protective de- 
vices, some design considerations and difficulties in 
the use of protective devices. The usefulness of sound 
helmets is briefly discussed.—P. D. Coleman. 

6424. Webster, J. C. (Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Ear defenders: measurement 
methods and comparative results.. Noise Control, 
1955, 1(5), 34-42.— Three categories of protective 
devices are described: ear plugs, ear muffs and shields 
that cover the whole head. Several methods of 
evaluating the attenuation characteristics of these 
devices are described and compared. Psychological 
methods mentioned are: absolute threshold shift 
method, masked threshold method, loudness-balance 
method, temporary hearing loss method and overall , 
noise level method. Physical methods involve the 
measurement of intensities under the protective de- 
vice in the human ear or in an artificial ear. The 
extent of variability of attenuation measurements 
among people, among trials and among experimenters 
is described. Typical values of attenuation are given 
for various protective devices alone and in combina- 
tion. It is concluded that with present day noise 
levels the protective devices we now have available 
are sufficient to prevent noise deafness if properly 
used.—P. D. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 5474, 5500, 5647, 5859, * 
6194, 6378) 
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6425. Bilkey, Warren J. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Psychic tensions and purchasing behavior. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 247-257.—Comparisons of self- | 
ratings of the food-buying desires and resistance ten- 
sions of a panel of consumer families with their 
actual food purchases for a year are made. The re- 
sults support Lewin's concept of the psychic conflict 
as basic in buying behavior.—J. C. Franklin. 

6426. Bowen, Howard R. The business enter- 
prise as a subject for research. New York : Social 
Research Council, 1955. (Pamphlet 11.) viii, 103 
p. $125.—There are rich and varied opportunities 
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for research бу. business enterprise 
become a significant point of interchange of research 
» ideas “among T ie scientists in various areas. The 
ү report delineates the field of research on the business 
.* enterprise escribes important research topics, and 
"indicates the possible role of various disciplines in the 
~~ process ‘of inter-disciplinary communication. and co- 
"- operation. It is concluded that (1) greater emphasis 
should be given to empirical studies of the business 
enterprise; (2) encouragement and substantial re- 
sources should be given to research on specific and 
ч detailed aspects of business behavior; (3) provision 
be made for closer and more frequent communication 
among scholars concerned with the study of the busi- 

s Q '. ness enterprise. 417 references.—C. G. Browne. 


6427. Craig, Harold Farlow. (Harvard Bus. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Administering a conversion to 
+ electronic accounting; а case study of a large 
* office. Boston, Mass.: Division of Research, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1955. xiv, 224 p. $2.50.—This case 
study is particularly concerned with the administra- 
stive aspects of the conversion to electronic accounting 
in a large insurance office. Part I of the study con- 
tains some background material on the company con- 
i cerned. Part II contains a series of clinical accounts 
@ of incidents of administrative behavior during the 
" conversion period. Part III contains the author's 
observations on the evidence presented in the first two 
parts, his conclusions, and recommendations arising 

from the study.—4. J. Sprow. 


6428. Kircher, Paul (U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, 

З Calif.) Fundamentals of measurement. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1955, 20(10), 5-8 —A discussion of the meas- 
urement process and its elements, with emphasis upon 
2: the problems associated with measurement in the field 
f of business. Examples of measurements are taken 
from the fields of accounting, job evaluation, and per- 
sonnel selection. The terminal element in the meas- 
urement process, evaluation, is emphasized as it re- 
lates to the financial phase of business operation.—4. 

anfield. 

«6429. Lombard, George Е. F. Behavior in a 
selling group. Boston: Harvard University, Di- 
“vision of Research, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1955. xx, 358 p. $4.00.—This book 
describes and' analyzes the detailed behavior of 20 
children's clothes salesgirls in a large department 
store. Much of the data is reported in case study 
form. The introduction describes the research proc- 
ess. The four major sections are concerned with 
the salesgirls’ behavior with one another, salesgirls 
and customer relationships, salesgirls and executives, 
and departmental improvements through training. 
4 The conclusions point to a need for the reeducation 
4 of executives in sensitivity to group behavior patterns 
ы  * and in awareness of the effects of their own behavior 
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6431. Beaver, A. P. (Santa Barbara State Coll., 
Calif.) Temperament and nursing. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 339-344.—108 nurses and 96 students were 
given the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey. It was found that this test provided a reasonable 
degree of differentiation between the two groups.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

6432. Bernard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State U., 
State College.) Dimensions and axes of Supreme 
Court decisions: a study in the sociology of con- 
flict. Soc. Forces, 1955, 34, 19-27.—''Guttman scal- 
ing techniques were applied to a series of samples of 
Supreme Court decisions in order to determine 
whether differences of opinion among the justices 
were matters of degree or of kind, or of both degree 
and kind, and to explore some of the dimensions in- 
volved." Differences in reaction-patterns were found. 
Since these patterns differed in terms of both areas 
and years, it is concluded that no “across-the-board 
cleavages" are reflected.—4. R. Howard. 

6433. Buerkle, Jack Vincent. Factors associated 
with supervisory success in the operating room: 
occupational selection and adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 1662.—Abstract. 

6434. Copeland, Mary (Emory U., Ga.), Derry- 

berry, Jewell; Eaton, Dorothy, & Harper, Mar- 
garet. A projective technique for investigating 
how nurses feel about їһе пзе of authority. Nurs. 
Res., 1955, 4, 79-86.—The instrument for the study 
was constructed for the purpose of investigating” some 
of the ways head nurses and staff nurses feel about 
the use of authority in ward nursing service. The 
projective instrument adapted to nursing situations 
was suggested by the Rosenzweig picture-frustration 
study. Data were received from 42 graduate nurses 
in one Army, one Navy, and one civilian hospital. 
Complete analysis of the data for two comparable 
instruments is given. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are given in full.—S. M. Amatora. 
_ 6435. Kanter, Louise Miller. Modes of orienta- 
tion among protestant clergymen: authoritarian- 
ism and humanism. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
1664—1665.— Abstract. 

6436. U. S. National Science Foundation. Sci- 
entific personnel resources: a summary of data on 
supply, utilization, and training of scientists and 
engineers. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1955. 
text present data concerning scientists and engineers 
in respect to (1) increased proportion in labor force, 
(2) supply and utilization, (3) professional char- 
acteristics and employment, and (4) educational sys- 


^ on others. 73 references.—C. G. Browne. tem and training. Data on psychologists: Pp. 57- 
| $6430. Miller, David Freeland. The effects of in- 58: 56-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. we 
» '.. volvement іп a purchase decision on attitudes to- (See also abstracts 5886, 6054) У 
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6437. Beerling, R. F. Power and human nature.” 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 16, 214-222.—The op- 
timistic idea that power is subject to more and more 
effective control is no more acceptable than the view 
that power should be glorified “in its elemental forms 
as a permanent and beneficial factor in human life.” 
“Power is a thoroughly ambivalent phenomenon,” 
showing constructive as well as destructive facets. 
Only man is capable of using power deliberately to 
realize projected aims. How man will appreciate 
power will depend upon his self-interpretation. Such 
self-interpretation, while not limitlessly variable, is a 
never-ending process.—P, E. Lichtenstein. 

6438. Bridgman, Percy W. Science and com- 
mon sense. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 265- 
277.—New data and new precision in certain branches 
of science, accounted for by new and revolutionary 
theories, have cast serious doubt on the significance 
of “common sense” explanations, definitions, and uses 
of language in dealing with experience. Newer 
physical theories create apparent paradoxes, often 
because we have no commonsense way of relating 
experiences and perceptions. The history of “mean- 
ings" for any individual interacts with his percep- 
tion, and, as psychoanalytic processes suggest, mean- 
ings may vary considerably. They are never static, 
however much common sense requires that they be 
so. We have yet to learn how to adapt to our com- 
mon experiences the same kind of relative and opera- 
tional analysis which has been so fruitful in Science, 
though it has been so upsetting to commonsense views 
of nature.—J. Caffrey. 

6439. Broudy, Harry S. (Mass. State Teach. 
Coll., Framingham.), & Freel, Eugene L. Psy- 
chology for general education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1956. viii, 456 p.—The authors have 
tried to keep before "the reader the idea of the human 
being as an organic unity, motivated by needs, values, 

„and purposes as perceived by him in the natural 
world, the social environment, and in himself.” * Dis- 
cussions Of such topics as physiology, genetics, and 
Statistics, which are "adequately dealt with in other 
segments of general education," bye been minimized. 
There are 16 chapters arranged into 4 approximately 
equal parts—The Development of Psychology, The 
Structure and Dynamics of Behavior, Perception and 
Learning, The Structure and Dynamics of Person- 
ality. Each chapter includes a brief summary, several 
projects for research’ and discussion, and a list of 
recommended readings.—R. S. Harper. 

6440. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
The blind men and thé elephant: three ends to 
one tale. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 245- 
247.—The familiar story of the blind men attempting 
to say what an elephant “is” is given thřee endings, 
with a satiric twist. (1) Obfuscation through too 

. much concern with security, (2) Avoidance of es- 
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sence, concealment Ьу overdocumentation and stholar- 
ship-shape ornamentations, and (3) Reference to: in- 
competent “higher authority,” accepted even though 
it is fantasy—J. Caffrey. " 

6441. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, М. Y.) Understanding our behavior: 
the psychology of personal and social adjustment. 
New York: Knopf, 1956. x, 347, vi p. $4.50 text. - 
$6.00 trade.— The purposes of this book are: to guide - 
teachers, parents, and others interested in young peo- 
ple in their efforts to help children and adolescents 
develop positive and constructive patterns of adjust- 
ment; and to help adults themselves gain a better | 
understanding of human behavior. In 16 chapters, 
topics like these are discussed: bases of human ad- 
justment; personality adjustment and evaluation; 
motivation; mental development; attitudes ; emotions ; 
frustration and conflict; emotional disorders; therapy ; 
sex adjustment ; family relations; occupational adjust- 
ment; use of leisure time; positive patterns of per- 
sonal-social adjustment. Lists of selected films and 
rea ings.—F. Costin. 

6442. Fraisse, Paul. Manuel pratique de psy- 
chologie expérimentale. (Practical manual of ex- 
perimental psychology.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. xi, 312 p. 1200 fr.—De- 
signed for use in the introductory laboratory course 
in psychology, this manual outlines 60 experiments 
under the following headings: (1) motor function and 
work; (2) emotional reactions; (3) sensory processes 
and psychophysical methods; (4) perception; (5) 
learning and memory; (6) time and rhythm; 


D 
association and thinking; (8) personality; (9) social 


psychology.—A. L. Benton. 


6443. Hurkan, John. To the end of thought. i 


Cambridge Rev., 1955, No. 4, 232-280.—The mentalit 
of Soviet man is very different in its fundamental 
premises from that gf Western man. To understand. 
the Soviet mind in Western terms is something like 
trying to grasp non-Euclidean geometry using only 
Euclidean concepts. In the Soviet ideology one can 
see the culmination of rationalism and relativism, а 
position which is not to be confronted on its own 
grounds. What is required is a new form of con- 
sciousness which will supplant rationalism just as 
the Christian view supplanted the Roman view. “Тһе 
only strong philosophic opposition to Marxism that» 
the West now has is that one I 
within psychoanalysis."—P. E. Lichtenstein. — 

6444. Johnson, R. С. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
Psychical research. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. viii, 176 p. $2.75.—From the author's 
preface: ^I have not written this book for scholars 
and experts, but for the ordinary thoughtful. 
who... would like to understand wha ychiga 
search is all about... .” The field js, covered 
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6445. Kimble, Gregory A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Principles of general psychology. New 
York: Ronald, 1956. vii, 400 p. $5.00.—The author 
has “aimed at a careful treatment of essentials,” and 
has “intentionally stressed the importance of method- 
ology and experiment as central to the whole sci- 
ence of human behavior.” The 18 chapters of the 
book are divided into 4 sections. These sections, and 
their approximate proportion of the book, are: 
Basic Methology (25%), Sensation and Perception 
(18%), Modification of Behavior (32%), and Be- 
havior Dynamics (26%). Since the relation between 
sections is primarily methodological, it is easy to 
alter the sequence of major topics to suit different 
courses. Summaries and references at the end of 
each chapter.—R. S. Harper. 

6446. McKinney, John C. (Michigan State Coll., 
E, Lansing.) George Н. Mead and the philosophy 
of science. Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 264—271.—For Mead, 
the realm of science is composed of that which is 
common to various observers, the world of common 
experience symbolically formulated. Knowing is a 
form of adaptive response which seeks to organize 
the field of action in such a way that delayed and in- 
hibited responses can take place. The work of the 
research scientist begins with an apparent exception 
to a law. Theory is both the beginning and the end 
of research.—H. Ruja. 

6447. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Man—and hu- 
man nature. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 401-410. 
— Since the nature of man is tailored after the pat- 
tern prevailing in his culture, fashions that have per- 
sisted in western culture and factors that have shaped 
such conceptions are examined. Among these are 
Darwinian evolutionary theory and Freudian psy- 
chology both of which stress the essentially evil 
nature of man. This view is disputed and an alter- 
native view is developed. 32 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6448. Moore, H. K. Psychological anecdotes 
and stories. Milwaukee, Wis.: Editions Unlimited, 
Ж 1955. 40 р. (Microcard.)—This is а collec- 

m of anecdotes, stories, jokes and historical ex- 
# classified under 49 psychological topics.—H. 

- Moore. 

6449. Morgan, Clifford T. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Introduction to psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xviii, 676 p. $600— 
Although Morgan wrote the final draft of this book, 
initial drafts of 19 of the 23 chapters were written in 

* whole or part by others in order "to have more ex- 
pert treatment of the different topics... ." The book 
aims at “broad coverage of the more important and 
representative areas of psychology, leaving out the 
topics that are trivial, controversial, or of interest to 
relatively specialized groups.” Chapters are grouped 


„ into parts—Principles of Behavior, Social Processes, 


Abilities and Performance, Knowing the World, Bio- 
logical Background, and a chapter on The Science of 
Psychology. Also there are Suggestions for Instruc- 
tors on organizations for differently oriented courses, 
some Techniques of Study, a 432-item bibliography, 
a 25-page glossary, and chapter summaries and sug- 
gested readings.—R. S. Harper. 

6450. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll., Bruns- 


› wick, Me.) Psychology: the fundamentals of hu- 


man adjustment. (3rd ed.) Boston: Houghton 
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Mifflin, 1956. xvi, 542 p. $5.75.—This third edition 
of Munn's (see 25: 7162) has only 16 chapters, as 
compared with the 24 chapters of the previous edi- 
tion. Also, the sequence of topics has been re-ar- 
ranged. Following a chapter on the scope and meth- 
ods of psychology there is (1) a sequence of chapters 
on individual differences, motivation, and personality, 
(2) a sequence on learning, remembering, and think- 
ing, (3) a sequence on sensory and perceptual func- 
tions, and (4) a chapter on the neural basis of be- 
havior and one on working efficiently. An appendix 
includes a page of answers and solutions, a 1017 item 
glossary, suggestions for further readings, a 5 page 
section on statistical computations, and chapter refer- 
ences. New student manual available.—R. 5. Harper. 

6451. Oppenheim, Felix E. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Control and unfreedom. Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 280- 
288.—The author “operationally” defines "control," 
“unfreedom,” “persuasion,” “dissuasion,” “constraint,” 
"restraint," "deprivation," and “punishment.” The 
definitions are intended to facilitate empirical testing 
of statements including these terms.—H. Ruja. 

6452. Piatt, Donald Ayres. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) 'The import of the word "transaction" 
in Dewey's philosophy. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1955, 12, 299-308.—Some key terms used by Dewey, 
such as "transaction," "situation," "content," and 
"event" imply a behavioral approach to definition and 
analysis of knowledge. What is named is no more 
essential an object of study than the "agency doing 
the naming" and the behavioral systems within which 
naming implies “meaning.” Dewey's empiricism con- 
cerned itself with experience and perception as events 
which we ought to observe carefully as functions of 
our modes of abstracting them and organizing them 
for social purposes through language. Dewey pro- 
poses, in effect, that the purpose of thought is а pres- 
ent one, to improve the quality of life rather than to 
achieve the impossible task of reducing experience to 
manipulable abstractions as ends-in-themselves.—J. 
Caffrey. 

6453. Read, Herbert. A coat of many colours. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1956. x, 352 р. $3.75.— 
This is a collection of 71 occasional essays, with 
one exception previously unpublished in book form. 
Among those of interest to psychologists are: Have- 
lock Ellis, The faculty of abstraction, Film aesthetic, 
Realism and superrealism, with a further note on 
superrealism, Art and ethics, The significance of 
William James, and Machine aesthetic.—4. J. S. ‘prow. 

6454. Reith, Herman. B Notre Dame, Ind.) 
An introduction to philosophical psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. xii, 
305 р. $4.95.— Philosophical psychology is based im- 
mediately upon the experience common to all men, 
while experimental psychology is based immediately 
upon controlled experimentation in which mathematics 
often plays a major role. In this exposition of philo- 
Sophical psychology the treatment is based entirely 
upon Aristotle and St. Thomas and extensive readings 
from the two philosophers are given at the end of 
each section, principally the Sensory powers of the soul, 
the human intellect, the human wiil, the psychology of 
habits, and the origin of man and of the human soul. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

6455. Runes, Dagobert D. On the nature of 
man; an essay in primitive philosophy. New 
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York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 105 p. $3.00.— 
In a number of short chapters the author discusses the 
human situation from the standpoint of biology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, religion, and morality. The 
approach is relatively non-technical and intuitive, and 
the author's style is somewhat epigrammatic.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

6456. Sanford, Fillmore H. Creative health and 
the principle of Habeas Mentem. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 820-835.—"In the coming years, in 
order to keep our experts from imposing their own 
ideas and values on the not-so-expert, we may meed 
to weave into all codes of professional conduct the 
principle of habeas mentem"—the right of a man to 
his own mind. “It seems to me a practical necessity 
for psychology to take definite steps to ensure that 
technical knowledge about human beings is made 
widely available to human beings." Four trends 
* .. likely to affect the way life is lived in 1975 
.." are specified; the changing role of professions 
and the increasing concern with behavioral health are 
discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 


6457. Tyler, Leona E. 
The psychology of human differences. (2d ed.) 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 
viii, 562 р. $6.00.—The general outline is somewhat 
similar to the first edition (see 22: 901). However 
there is less emphasis on statistical methodology. 
More stress is placed on such topics as the influence 
of the environment on individual psychological traits ; 
the hereditary basis of individual differences; the 
science of human differences; and achievements and 
challenges. Charts, graphs, and bibliography are 
again included.—G. C. Carter. 

6458. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) The new utopia. Science, 1955, 122, 
1167-1171.—Plans for creating the “. . . ‘ideally per- 
fect society and political life’ have come from a 
variety of sources.” Recently utopias have been sug- 
gested which depend upon the application of tools of 
the psychologist. ‘Walden Two” by В. F. Skinner, 
and somewhat similar writings are cited. “The very 
fact that the infant science of human behavior can 
already make important and useful contributions to 
human welfare does not entitle us to play the role 
of the architects preeminent of the new utopia.” The 
statement of A. V. Hill that “scientists should be im- 
plored to remember that, however accurate their sci- 
entific facts, their moral judgments may conceivably 
be wrong” is cited. 35 references—S. J. Lachman. 


6459. von Bertalanffy, L. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
An essay on the relativity of categories. Phil. Sci., 
1955, 22, 243-263—The categories of knowledge de- 
pend on biological and cultural factors. They must 
in some way, however, correspond to reality; else or- 
ganisms guided by them would react inappropriately 
and would perish. 37 references.—H. Ruja. 

6460. White, Alan R. A linguistic approach to 
Berkeley’s philosophy. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 
1955, 16, 172-187.—The philosophical analysts have 
advanced the view that philosophers ought to be "in- 
terested in the logic of language, and that philosophi- 
Cal pronouncements are verbal recommendations.” 
The author attempts to show that Berkeley, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, adopted this approach. Ap- 
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preciation of this point should lead to a clearer under- 
standing of Berkeley’s philosophy.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

(See also abstracts 6578, 6585) 
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6461. Aulicino, John. Critique of , Moreno's 
spontaneity theory. Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 
148-158. 

6462. Binger, Carl. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston.) 
The moral implications of psychoanalysis. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1955, 6(59), 19-26.—Psychoanalysis 
implies that man determines his own fate. The con- 
cept of an unconscious mind responsible for our char- 
acter and behavior (scientific determinism) is of a 
different conceptual level from free will as a sub- 
jective experience. This experience is “an important 
hallmark of mental health.” Through release in in- 
sight and emotions, man strengthens the adaptive 
mechanism of his personality, to master his primitive 
drives. These are sublimated into feelings for others 
and into acceptance of responsibility.—24. Eglash. 


6463. Bonime, Walter. The psychic energy of 
Freud and Jung. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 372- 
374.— The concept of psychic energy as developed by 
Freud and Jung is discussed and criticized and an 
alternative view is proposed.—N. H. Pronko. 


6464. Bousfield, W. А. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Lope de Vega on early conditioning. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 828.—A play, El Capellán de la 
Virgen (The Chaplain of the Virgin), probably writ- 
ten in 1615 which antedates scientific work on con- 
ditioning by about three centuries describes some 
conditioning phenomena. A character beset by cats 
who would steal his food put them in a sack. “First 
I would cough and then immediately whale the day- 
light out of the cats. They whined and shrieked. . . . 
I would pause for a while and repeat the operation— 
first a cough and then a thrashing." Thereafter, if 
an animal approached my food, ". . . all I had to do 
was to cough, and how that cat did scat!”—S. J. 
Lachman. P 

6465. Bucklew, John. (Lawrence Coll., Appleton, 
Wis.) The subjective tradition in phenomeno- 
logical psychology. Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 289-299.— 
Phenomenologists look upon psychological processes 
as a series of internal subjective states. The effect 
is to separate psychology from natural science. Phe- 
nomenology supports trends in contemporary psy- 
chology toward using non-quantitative, organismic 
concepts. However, unlike contemporary psychology, 
phenomenology is mentalistic, presumes to dispense 
with postulates, and tends toward mysticism rather 
than operationalism in its methodology. 22 refer- 
ences.—H. Ruja. 

6466. Camerling, E. t 
van Jung. (Introduction to the thinking of Jung.) 
Assen: Born, 1955. 48 p.—An elementary g ide to 
Jungian psychology. After a summary of Jung’s 
theory concerning the Unconscious, some examples of 
Archetypes are discussed. Finally Jung’s contribu- 
tion to the psychology of religion is summarized and 
a list of Jung’s most important publications is pre- 
sented.—R. Н. Houwink. ie i) 

6467. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil, São Paulo. 
A infuência do pensamento de Wilhelm Dilthey 
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na evolução da psicologia como ciência autónoma. 
(Influence of the thought of Wilhelm Dilthey on the 
evolution of psychology as an autonomous science.) 
Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 27-37.—Dilthey, preoc- 
cupied with the spirit of man in his history, conceived 
of psychology as differing in content from the natural 
Sciences, but not in its manner of knowing. Reject- 
ing alike a positivist bias and supernaturalism, he 
saw man evolving spiritually in a cultural, historical 
milieu. It is thus necessary to study each people in 
its historico-cultural situation. Psychology owes 
Dilthey its security as an autonomous science freed 
from the negating physicalism and physiologism that 
deny that autonomy.—E. C. Munro. 

6468. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
O modélo mecanista do behaviorismo de Watson. 

The mechanist behaviorism of Watson.) Anu. Inst. 

'sicol., 1951, 1, 5-6.—According to Watson behavior 
is a mechanical association of motor reactions, spon- 
taneous or conditioned. His formula: S—R is a re- 
vival of Hobbes’ classical mechanics of action, re- 
action. Personality is not a unity, but merely a sum 
of reactions learned by the conditioning of environ- 
ment. "Watson is a mechanist who preserves a retro- 
grade materialist interpretation, denying the emer- 
gence of mental forces in men. He preserves a gross 
materialism contrary to the spirit of modern psy- 
chology."—E. C. Munro. 

6469. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
A teoria binária da percepção. (The binary theory 
of perception.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 13+14.— 
This theory is an attempt, especially by Vittorio 
Benussi, to explain the Gestalt theory of perception. 
In perception, a psychical operation, impossible to 
know by introspection, is superimposed on the sen- 
sorial excitation. This ‘process of production’ is a 
psychic act of organizing the sensorial foundation, 
producing the perceptive phenomenon of form or con- 
figuration. Thus a melody is perceived as a unity, 
not merely a series of disparate tones.—E. C. Munro. 

6470. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil Sáo Paulo.) 
A teoria das estruturas isomórificas na psicologia 
fisiológica gestaltista. (The theory of isomorphic 
Structures in the physiological psychology of 

estalt.) Anu. Inst. Psicol, 1951, 1, 7-11.—Gestalt 
theory is based on a parallel assumed to exist 
between the psychological world and the physical, 
since all observation of the latter is verified in 
direct psychology. It is also assumed that the physio- 
logical processes underlying the psychological are 
parallel to it, and are integral, dynamic structures, 
not isolated neurological processes combined by mere 
juxtaposition. Experiments are cited showing that 
bio-electric currents in a dog affect not isolated parts 
of the cortex, but the effects are spread over the 
entire surface of the cortex.—E. C. Munro. 


6471. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Toward a humanistic psychology. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1955, 12, 278-298.—An essential difficulty 
in the study of behavior is that the latter is continu- 
ous and yet must be artificially segmented for study. 
Basic to psychology is a view of how experience is 
perceived. Unanalyzed, "pure" experience; self-de- 
Scribed experience; conceptualization ; "abstracting 
for scientific specification," Experience must be dealt 
with selectively, and in psychology the criterion of 
selection is of critical importance. Since our organi- 
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zation of knowledge is a function of symbolic acts, 
conventions, etc., it is essential to recognize the values 
and other implications of particular modes of sym- 
bolizing experience, perception, and knowledge. 18 
references.—J. Caffrey. 

6472. Collier, Rex M. (VA Hosp., Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo.) Outline of a theory of consciousness 
as a regulatory field: preliminary statement. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 269-274.—The author's principal 
thesis, after asserting that psychology needs basic 
integrating concepts and theory, is that consciousness 
or awareness can be recognized as a regulatory field 
in behavior and in personality development. “Соп- 
sciousness may be functionally defined as a biopsy- 
chological device or field that enables the organism 
to increase its flexibility of adjustment in the presence 
of complex need patterns from within and/or complex 
demand patterns from. without. . . . Since events 
within such a field do not occur in isolation, they 
must enter into mutually modifying inter-relation- 
ships. This is the basis of flexibility. . . . Perceptual 
awareness provides the conditions for broadening the 
sample of cues upon which ensuing action is based. 
The more adequate the sample cues, the more adaptive 
or appropriate the behavior."—R. W. Husband. 

6473. Courtis, Stuart A. The element concept 
in psychology and education. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
49, 223-228.—The author summarizes "very briefly 
and without proof" the advances made by his previous 
papers and in some not yet written toward applying 
in the life sciences the principles of prediction and 
control in terms of elements and laws as is done in 
the physical sciences.—M. Murphy. 

6474. Dettering, Richard W. (San Francisco 
State Coll, Calif. Philosophic idealism in Rog- 
erian.psychology. Educ. Theory, 1955, 5, 206-214. 
—The client-centered, student-centered therapy and 
teaching methods of Carl Rogers and his followers 
are found to be, in their anti-authoritarianism, “the 
latest vanguard of a personal liberation movement in 
recent Western thought.” The individualistic em- 
phasis in the philosophy of John Dewey is consistent 
with Rogerian principles but the social, objective, 
scientific side of pragmatism is irreconcilable with 
the personalistic approach. The Rogerian movement, 
akin both to early Christianity and modern French 
existentialism, “is a symbol of much more than its 
adherents realize or are willing to admit."—4. E. 
Kuenzli. 

6475. Dotterer, Ray H. Postulates and implica- 
tion. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, 509 
р. $7.50.—It is essential to good communication and 
mutual understanding that we make clear the postu- 
lates upon which our reasonings depend. The author 
explores many of the difficulties which may prevent 
our bringing to light our hidden premises. In fol- 
lowing out his belief that the world is for the most 
part capable of rational description, he presents a 
number of postulates and definitions and examines 
them in detail—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6476. Galdston, Iago. Eros and Thanatos: a 
critique and elaboration of Freud’s death wish. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 123-134.—The death 
instinct as a disruptive malign power at war with 
Eros cannot be validated in experience. But the 
death instinct as the fulfillment of Eros, Thanatos as 
growth by altruism, as investment in others, is to be 
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witnessed in all of life’s creatures, and most notably 
in man. In the cognizance of Thanatos it can thus 
be securely affirmed that they who fear not to die 
have the courage to live.—D. Prager. ` 


6477. Goldbrunner, Josef.  Individuation: a 
study of the depth psychology of Carl Gustav 
Jung. New York: Pantheon, 1956. xii, 204 p. 
$3.50.—]ungian concepts are favorably reviewed and 
discussed. The Freudian and Adlerian schools are 
seen as “one-sided” and in need of “а synthesis from 
a higher point of view, which will include and em- 
brace them both and clear the way for new research,” 
—A. R. Howard. 


6478. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, São 
Paulo.) O behaviorismo molar de E. C. Tolman. 
(The molar behaviorism of E. C. Tolman.) Ати. 
Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 77-80.—This theory represents 
a transition between Watson and Hull, with influence 
also from the Gestaltists, MacDougall, Woodworth, 
Brunswick, and the operationism of Bridgman. It is 
a kind of ‘propositionism.’ He uses the terms in- 
stinct and intention, but as functional aspects of be- 
havior. He distinguishes these aspects of behavior: 
independent variables: (1) environment, (2) physio- 
logical processes, (3) hereditary structure, (4) habits, 
and (5) maturation, and intermediate variables, which 
are logical constructions, corresponding to mental 
processes. He has thus been criticized as being ex- 
cessively mentalistic.—E. C. Munro. 


6479. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, São 
Paulo.) О néo-behaviorismo de Clarck L. Hull. 
(The neo-behaviorism of Clark L. Hull.) Anu. Inst. 
Psicol., 1951, 1, 47-60.— This theory is rigorous and 
delimited, preoccupied with scientific language and 
definition. Unlike Watson, he starts with direct ex- 
perience. He considers that the veracity of a theory 
depends on its “operative efficiency.” Rejecting the 
Gestalt position, he insists that experience must be 
broken up to be studied and to formulate laws. Learn- 
ing is highly important in his theory, and occurs 
basically through: (1) trial and error, (2) condi- 
tioned reflex, with reinforcement. His goal-gradient 
hypothesis (ie. the closer the goal, the greater the 
speed of learning) permitted him to explain various 
difficulties in learning —E. C. Munro. 


6480. Gruhle, Hans W. (U. Bonn, Germany.) 
Verstehende Psychologie; Erlebnislehre. (Under- 
standing psychology; experience theory.) (Rev. ed.) 
Stuttgart: Georg Thieme, 1956. xi, 633 p. DM 48.00. 
—The second edition (see 24: 6127) contains 8 new 
pages of commentary, and 38 references in addition to 
the previous 1330 item bibliography.—H. P. David. 


6481. Heiss, Robert. (U. Freiburg, Germany.) 
Allgemeine Tiefenpsychologie: Methoden, Prob- 
leme und Ergebnisse. (General depth psychology: 
methods, problems, and results.) Bern: Hans Huber, 
1956. (New York: Intercontinental Medical Book 
Corp. 371 p. SFrs. 29.80.—The author's concern 
is to develop an integration between depth psychology 
and "general" psychology. Two key constructs are 
said to bridge the gap: unconscious memory and 
imagery-consciousness (under which are subsumed 
introjections and projections). The book is divided 
into a phenomenological and a systematic part. In 
the former the author develops the theoretical bases 
and the phenomena of depth psychology; in the latter 
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he deals with drives and affects, and depth psycho- 
logical functions and mechanisms.—H. Н. Strupp. 

6482. Henry, Jules. Homeostasis, society, and 
evolution: a critique. Sci. Mon., М. Y., 1955, 81, 
300-309.—After presenting 15 items discussed by 
Cannon as related to homeostasis the author examines 
the applicability of these to social and interpersonal 
phenomena. Homeostasis as a concept of stability is 
inapplicable to society and its evolution for, as the 
author concludes; ". . . one cannot develop a cogent 
theory of human evolution on the hypothesis of social 
stability, but one can do it easily on a hypothesis of 
social instability." 22 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

6483. Hertzman, Max. Psychology, literature, 
and the life situation. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(2), 
46-57.— Relevant literary examples are important pri- 
mary sources for re-creating the conditions of experi- 
ence independent of explicit hypotheses. An under- 
standing of the full life situation is necessary for a 
proper evaluation of factual findings and theories. 
Experimental techniques remove persons from mean- 
ingful life situations and develop either artificial or 
over-narrow pictures of the individual. Laboratory 
study of human motivation would do better if the 
contrived situations centered around actual interper- 
sonal relations. The picture of a whole person is 
rarely evolved when studied exclusively with projec- 
tive techniques.—D. Prager. 

6484. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Interbehavioral psychology and scientific analysis 
of data and operations. Psychol. Rec., 1956, 6(1), 
1-5.—An interbehavioral analysis of scientific data 
and operations is proposed which is considered on 5 
levels: existence-occurrence, observation event, in- 
vestigation event, first analytic event, and second 
analytic event levels. Things and events on the first 
level may be physiochemical, biological, psychological, 
or cultural, and they are not dependent upon human 
observation. In each succeeding level the interaction 
of the earlier one becomes the stimulus object for the 
interbehavior of observer, analyst, and philosopher of 
science respectively.—C. M. Louttit. 

6485. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) General functions [of and criteria] for the 
evaluation of scientific theory. Metropolitan De- 
troit Sci. Rev., 1956, 16(3), 19-20.—^A theory is a 
statement or series of statements of speculation about 
a broad range of phenomena, the nature of which is 
actually obscure; it is a conjectural attempt to 'ex- 
plain' the unknown." "Theories help to systematize 
and organize the data, and thinking about the data." 
Theories serve as systems of reference, provide tenta- 
tive plans of uncharted areas, and suggest directions 
for further research investigation. Criteria for evalu- 
ating the adequacy of specific theories in science in- 
clude: (1) clarity of presentation, (2) completeness 
of formulation, (3) coherence of constituent compon- 
ents, (4) simplicity, (5) fecundity or fruitfulness in 
yielding testable hypotheses, and (6) precision of 
prediction.—S. J. Lachman. 

6486. Peel, Е. А. (Birmingham U., Eng.) Psy- 
chology and the teaching of science. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 135-144.—The relationship of psy- 
chological theory to science teaching is treated under 
the topics of scientific thinking, scientific aptitude, 
and the learning of science. Respecting the first 
issue, the work of Duncker on problem solving and 
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creative thinking, and that of Piaget on the develop- 
ment of formal, operational thinking are significant 
contributions. Factorial studies have not yet clearly 
identified a group factor of science ability which 
rather appears to be a complex of high general ability 
and interest in scientific matters. Gestalt theory 
stressing insight, structure, and active organization 
is especially appropriate to science teaching, although 
in a limited way reinforcement theory is also ap- 
plicable.—R. C. Strassburger. 

6487. Reid, John R. The problem of values in 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 
115-122.—Psychoanalysis throws a flood of light on 
the role of unconscious factors in producing value 
illusions, on the part played by hostility in forming 
our moral judgments, on the ubiquitous effects of 
projection, displacement, and introjection їп deter- 
mining our value interpretations, on the paralysis of 
will induced by different forms of anxiety, and on the 
economic conditions of successful sublimation and 
self-control.—D. Prager. 

6488. Sadosky, Manuel. Cibernética: realidades 
y falacias. (Cybernetics: facts and fallacies.) Acta 
Neuropsiquiát,, Argent., 1954, 1, 97-103.—Sadosky 
rejects the “newness” of the cyberneticists’ discussions 
of servomechanisms as a claim to interest, pointing to 
the work of physiologists such as Cannon and Bernard 
on homeostasis. He feels that cybernetics is, at the 
most, a new point of view which emphasizes a unified 
approach for psychologists, mathematicians, biologists, 
etc., to the life processes, and that it is, at the worst, 
in danger of reductionism and animism.—L. G. Datta. 

6489, Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
As unidades analitico-quantitativas e as unidades 
de “campo” na psicologia teórica. (Analytic-quan- 
titative unities and "field" unities in psychological 
theory.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 105-113.— 
Theories in psychology have usually ‚ееп of two 
orders: (1) behavioristic, modest in theoretical 
objectives, but ambitious in methodology; (2) dy- 
namic, modest in methodology, but ambitious in ob- 
jectives. Hull and Spence postpone physiological 
hypotheses, not necessarily rejecting a field theory. 
Koch claims factual matter is insufficient for high- 
level theories now, but Robert Sears claims that 
theoretical work of McDougall, Lewin, Freud, et al., 
has contributed much to the study of human behavior, 
and foresees a great future in integration of studies 
of personal psychology with those of social psy- 
chology.—E. C. Munro. 

6490. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. The psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry of Harry Stack Sullivan. Psy- 
chiat. Quart. Suppl., 1955, 29, 7-22 —Sullivan's Bos- 
well was Patrick Mullahy. An attempt is made to 
state succinctly Sullivan's views with little collation 
with other theoretical structures and with little criti- 
cal comparison. А brief biography of Sullivan in- 
dicates the influences that swayed his thinking. A 
selected bibliography is appended.—D. Prager. 

6491. Staff, Clement. The discharge principle 
in Freudian psychology. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 4 
(1), 3-23.—The problem of dealing with instinctual 
stimuli developed later than that of dealing with 
outer world stimuli. The tendency toward total dis- 
charge was the first instinct. The terminal result of 
such discharge would be a return to the inanimate 
state. The ego sets itself against the pressure towards 
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total discharge and shields the psyche from the effects 
of massive stimuli. The secondary process inhibits 
discharge and is thus a major force in preserving life. 
27 referencés.—D. Prager. 

6492. Westerman Holstijn, A. J. Klassieke 
mysterién en psychoanalyse. (Classical mysteries 
and psychoanalysis.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 
10, 335-354.—A study of the mysteries of Greek an- 
tiquity from a psychoanalytical point of view. In the 
mystical “renewal of life” an important element is the 
stimulation and liberation of sexuality which appears 
in the most direct form in orgies and bacchanals. The 
psychotherapeutic function of mysteries and oracles is 
discussed and described as a relaxation of ego-ten- 
sions and a liberation and activation of sexuality — 
R. Н. Houwink. 

6493. Witt, Gerhard. The outlook for analytic 
psychology. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(4), 60-72.— 
Active psychology focuses on the inner freedom of 
man. It is the science, largely non-medical, for the 
improvement of man’s psychic functions. Two prob- 
lems of active psychology are the establishment of a 
non-medical profession of psychological therapists 
and the elimination of medicine’s encroachment оп 
psychology. Non-medical practicing psychology is 
to serve the needs of the sound as well as the ill.— 
D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 6581) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


6494. Barnes, George Н. (Franklin Institute 
Labs., Philadelphia, Pa.) A four-channel noise 
source. USAF, WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 55- 
194, iv, 12 p.—This report describes a low-frequency 
4-channel noise source constructed for use in human 
response studies. This device is useful in determining 
frequency response characteristics for jet pilots. The 
amplitude on each channel is variable from 0 to .25 
volt rms, and the bandwidth is variable from 0.88 cps 
to 0.64 cps in 4 discrete steps. The theory of opera- 
tion and diagrams of the system are included.—A. T. 
Cave. 

6495. Coote, G. G. (C.S.I.R.O., Homebush, New 
S. Wales.) Analysis of scores for bitterness of 
orange juice. Food Res. 1956, 21, 1-10.—A 31- 
member taste panel rated 6 samples of orange juice 
for bitterness using a 5-category scale. Three con- 
stant groupings of 3 or 4 samples each constituted 
separate experiments. Each 5 made 12 judgments 
on each group. Differences in bitterness between the 
juices were marked. The analysis of the transformed 
data was a little more sensitive; however, results by 
the two methods were in close agreement.—D. Ё. 
Peryam. 

6496. Duetsch, Joseph J., & Herbert, Marvin J. 
(Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The de- 
velopment of a static target apparatus and tasks 
for the study of control and reticle characteristics. 
U. S. Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, No. 187, ii, 
16 p.—A target-alignment apparatus is described and 
illustrated as an instrument which uses rate controls 
and a cathode-ray tube display to permit study of 
control and reticle characteristics. Two preliminary 
studies are reported, both comparing two methods of 
control manipulation. In one study, only the right 
hand was used; in the other, each hand controlled in 
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a different plane. Neither method was superior to 
the other.—R. V. Hamilton. 


6497. Greenhill, L. P. The recording of audi- 
ence reactions by infra-red photography. USN 
Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1955, SDC 269-7-56, 11 

The number of persons in an audience actually 
watching an instructional film may be recorded on 
infra-red photographs by means of a specially de- 
veloped technique, and serves as a measure of audi- 
ence reaction. Time-consuming tests may thus be 
avoided. 4 photographs of apparatus and audience 
reaction.—R. Tyson. 

6498. Gunkel, Ralph D., & Ryan, Ralph W. 
A self-recording remote-control tangent screen. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 897-899.—Test objects 
manipulated by a magnet and recordings by a pan- 
tograph are adapted for use with the tangent screen 
to simplify and shorten examinations of the central 
visual field —D. Shaad. 

6499, Harker, George S. 
search Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) Instrument 
for the study of binocular vision. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 826-828.—"The engineering details 
of a laboratory apparatus for the precise measurement 
of angles of vergence in binocular vision are pre- 
sented, and problems of calibration and possible uses 
are discussed.” —F. Ratliff. 

6500. Harker, George S., & Brune, Robert L. 
(Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Тһе 
stereoptometer—an instrument for the study of 
binocular vision. U. S. Army Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1952, No. 106, i, 9 p.—The stereoptometer is de- 
scribed and illustrated; and “was developed to in- 
corporate the psycho-visual task of the stereoscopic 
range finder into a device amenable to laboratory 
manipulation." The author suggests that the instru- 
ment will be useful in the study of factors in the in- 
dividual, the range finder, and the target field which 
affect stereoscopic range finder performance. “А pre- 
liminary model of the stereoptometer provided asym- 
metrical convergence of the right element only and a 
sensitivity of 20 seconds of arc per division. The 
current instrument provides a choice of symmetrical 
or asymmetrical left or right convergence and gives a 
sensitivity of 4 seconds of arc per division."—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

6501. Harries, J. M. (Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries & Food, London.) Positional bias in 
sensory assessments. Food Techmol., 1956, 10, 86- 
90.—A significant over-selection of the middle food 
sample as the odd one in the triangle difference test 
(2 samples alike, 1 different) was found, and a tend- 
ency to choose the end samples as the pair when 5 
samples (2 of one kind and 3 of another) were pre- 
sented. The latter effect was eliminated by present- 
ing the samples in a circular arrangement. In two 
experiments where 6 food samples were presented 
simultaneously for flavor scoring, the left-right posi- 
tion of the samples was shown to affect the scores 
assigned.—D. R. Peryam. 

6502. Kramer, Amihud, & Ditman, L. Р. (0. 
Maryland, College Park.) A simplified variables 
taste panel method for detecting flavor changes in 
vegetables treated with pesticides. Food Technol., 
1956, 10, 155-159.—Variables taste panel methods 
(scoring) for detecting flavor changes in vegetables 
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treated with pesticides are compared to attributes 
methods (triangular test). A simplified method of 
analyzing scores, based on analysis of variance from 
the range, is described. Results with 5 products 
showed that the scoring method was superior to the 
triangular method in detecting flavor differences, in 
number of tastings required, and in indicating the 
direction of the differences.—D. R. Peryam. 

6503. Latham, F. (R.A.F. Inst, Aviat. Med., 
Farnborough, Eng.) А man-carrying centrifuge. 
Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 1057-1059.—The British 
human centrifuge and its associated apparatus, for use 
in aeromedical research, are described and types of 
experiments in which this installation can be used are 
briefly discussed. Provision has been made for ex- 
tensive electrophysiological recording of the subject’s 
responses by means of a 12 channel electroencephalo- 
graph and an 18 channel D.C. recorder. Though the 
leads from the subject to the amplifiers are 100 ft. 
long, a low electrical noise level is achieved by care- 
ful shielding —R. E. Edwards. 

6504. Miessner, Benjamin Franklin. (R. F. D. 2, 
Morristown, N. J.) Touch sensitive keying de- 
vices. J.acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1227.—In com- 
menting upon an article describing touch key sensi- 
tive devices, the author describes five patents in this 
area that he possesses.—/. Pollack. 

6505. Persoz, Bernard. Un nouveau lampro- 
métre. (A new glossmeter.) Rev. Opt. (théor. 
instrum.), 1955, 34, 592-595.— The greatest ditficulty 
in measuring gloss arises from the fact that it is not 
known on what factors the sensation of glossiness 
depends. An apparatus is described in which a visual 
comparison can be accurately made of the specular 
reflection factors of two surfaces for light having 
60? incidence.—R. W. Burnham. 

6506. Schmidt, Paul F. (Oberlin Coll., Oberlin, 
O.) Some merits and misinterpretations of scien- 
tific method. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1956, 82, 20-24.— 
Such problems of scientific method as the division into 
discovery and cerification, its limitations for reaching 
“truth,” mechanical vs. mathematical models, the 
status of social science are examined. In general 
these are not real problems if the broad view of scien- 
tific method, i.e., ^a critical and skeptical spirit toward 
accepted results, publicity and objectivity of claims, 
and willingness to follow evidence and logic wherever 
it leads" is the guiding pattern for discussion.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

6507. Schwartz, Noel, & Pratt, Cornelia H. 
(U. S. Testing Co., Hoboken, N.J.) Simultaneous 
vs. successive presentation in a paired comparison 
situation. Food Res., 1956, 21, 103-108.—T wo 60- 
member laboratory consumer panels gave preference 
judgments on pairs of soups both as presented simul- 
taneously and when the members of the pair were 
separated by intervals of 1, 3, 7 and 10 days. In the 
latter case S’s were told to remember the first sample 
since a preference judgment would be required later. 
Soups were constant for each panel but differed be- 
tween panels. In both cases a highly significant 
preference ratio was found with -simultaneous pres- 
entation. As the interval between the samples in- 
creased this difference was markedly reduced. With 
successive presentation there was a constant tendency 
to choose the second member of the pair.—D. R. 


Peryam. 
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6508. Scientific American Editors. Automatic 
control. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
х, 148 p. $1.00.—A collection of 12 articles reprinted 
from the Scientific American which discuss feedback 
control principles, automation in industry, information 
theory, and machine models of life.—C. M. Louttit. 


6509. Searles, Herbert L. (U. Southern Сай- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Logic and scientific meth- 
ods; an introductory course. (2nd ed. ) New 
York: Ronald Press, 1956. viii, 378 р. $4.25.—The 
changes from the first edition (see 22: 2825) consist 
largely of elaboration on certain topics, the addition 
of further illustrative material, and in some cases the 
reorganization of materials. A new chapter on 
Definition has been added to round out the section on 
meaning, and several other chapters have been ex- 
panded. The problems at the end of chapters have 
been supplemented, and the Glossary has been am- 
plified. 187-item classified bibliography—A. J. 
Sprow. 


6510, Ward, Joe H., Jr. (USAFPTRC, San An- 
tonio, Tex.) Use of electronic computers in psy- 
chological research. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
826-827.—Data from an article by Meer, Stein, and 
Geertsma in the 1955 American Psychologist are 
analyzed *. .. in an effort to provide one example 
of the value and efficiency of an electronic computer 
in analyses of psychological data." A table is pre- 
sented. “These 399 sets of squared multiple correla- 
tions and beta coefficients required approximately 12 
minutes of computing time on the IBM Type 607 
Electronic Calculator."—$. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 6685, 6771, 7870) 


New Tests 


6511. Amthauer, Rudolf. Intelligenz-Struktur- 
Test; Handanweisung für die Durchführung und 
Auswertung. (2 Auf) (Intelligence-structure- 
test; manual) (2nd ed.) Göttingen: Verlag für 
Psychologie, 1953. 43 р. DM 24.—In this revised 
edition, additional normative data are presented. 
(See 28: 5197.) —H. P. David. 


6512. Bühler, C., Hetzer, H., & Hóhn, E. Der 
Welt-Test. (The world test.) Góttingen: Verlag 
für Psychologie, 1955. 27 p.—In this brief German 
introductory manual, the authors describe test de- 
velopment, administration, quantitative interpretation, 
differential diagnosis, differences among several na- 
tional groups. Also included are a scoring example 
and 24 references.—H. P. David. 


6513. Irle, Martin. Berufs-Interessen-Test ; 
Handanweisung. (The vocational interest test; 
manual.) Göttingen: Verlag für Psychologie, 1955, 
16 p. DM 4,80.—The manual relates the develop- 
ment of the B.I.T., a vocational interest inventory 
yielding profiles in nine areas of technical and pro- 
fessional skill Normative data are based on the 
records of 1150 men and 260 women of varied educa- 
tional and vocational background. Future extensions 
and revisions are planned.—H. P. David. 


6514. Koh, Soon Duk. (Ewha Woman's U. 
Seoul, Korea.) An experimental try-out for de- 
velopment of a group intelligence test for the 
Korean male population. Stud. Psychol. Ewha 


Woman's U., 1954, No. 1, 84-98.—A preliminary 
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form of a National General Intelligence Test for 
Korean men is described. The test includes 12 sec- 
tions, 7 non-verbal and 5 verbal. Subjects were 482 
male students from 5th grade to college freshmen, 
Means, SD's, and distribution curves are given for 
all subtests by elementary, middle and higher school 
groups. Inter-test correlations are low, split half 
reliabilities range from .49 to .86 (one test at .17), 
and validity against school marks at the 3 levels was 
low although means increased with school level.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


STATISTICS 


6515. Barnes, Benjamin A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp. Boston.), Pearson, Elinor, & Reiss, 
Eric. The analysis of variance: a graphical rep- 
resentation of a statistical concept. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1064—1072.— The analysis of 
variance is presented in graphical form to emphasize 
the conventional partitioning of the sums of squares. 
Areas are defined representing squares of non-uni- 
form series and sums of squares of uniform series, 
and the difference is displayed as the variation of the 
non-uniform series. The graphical presentation is 
extended to intra- and intergroup comparisons and to 
the F test. The two-dimensional analogy is pre- 
sented as an aid to the teaching of statistics supple- 
menting the algebraic formulations.—G. C. Carter. 

6516. Burros, Raymond Н. The estimation of 
the discriminal dispersion in the method of succes- 
sive intervals. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 299-305.— 
“A new algebraic formula is derived for estimation of 
the discriminal dispersion in the method of successive 
intervals. The legitimate use of the formula requires 
that as many normal deviates as possible be present 
in the matrix. For this reason, it is recommended 
that deviates corresponding to the interval (0.01, 
0.99) of the cumulative proportions be used, instead 
of those corresponding to (0.05, 0.95), the interval 
used by Edwards and Thurstone. Computations on 
data published by Edwards and Thurstone showed 
that when adjustment was made for variability in dis- 
persions calculated by the formula of this paper, a 
reduction of fifty per cent in mean absolute dis- 
crepancy was produced. Since the formula is easy to 
use and avoids the disadvantages of its predecessors, 
it should have fairly wide applicability in psychologi- 
cal research.” 10 references—M. O. Wilson. 

6517. Bush, Robert R. Some problems in sto- 
chastic learning models with three or more re- 
sponses. In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical models 
of human behavior, (see 30: 6525), 22-24.—In ap- 
plications to specific behavioral experiments, it is 
necessary either: (1) estimate all parameters ai and 
limit points Ai from the data, or (2) make special as- 
sumptions about the values of ai and Ai. The first 
procedure is technically unfeasible; it was possible 
to estimate at most three parameters from any set of 
data analyzed. In all cases but one, special assump- 
tions about the Ai were made; in most cases additional 
assumptions about one or more of the ai were made. 
My concern here will be mainly with assumptions 
about the Ai. The estimation problems are not dis- 
cussed.—G. C. Carter. 

6518. Cattell, Raymond В. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 

stato attuale nella ricerca e costruzione di tests 
fattoriali di attitudine e personalita. (The present 
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status of research and construction of factorial tests 
of ability and personality.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 323-349—The author presents a 
comprehensive survey of present day theory and re- 
search in the field of factor analysis with special 
reference to the construction of factorial tests of 
attitude and personality. Some of the results already 
attained, such as the definition of certain personality 
factors, the work of the Institute of Personality and 
Ability Testing, the Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire, the Project of analysis of multiple variance, 
and others are mentioned. The author emphasizes the 
value of the factor analysis approach and the need for 
extended research. 42-item bibliography. French, 
English and German summaries.—4. Manoil. 

6519. Chung, Bom Mo. (Seoul National U., 
Korea.) Differentiation of group patterns by 
transposed factor analysis. Stud. Psychol., Ewha 
Woman's U., 1954, No. 1, 1-25.—The dimensions 
(parameters) of 3 sets of 4 boxes—cube, column, and 
platform—were intercorrelated and the matrix fac- 
{огей by R- and Q-techniques. The data supported 
hypotheses that factors by the 2 techniques are re- 
stricted to test and individual variation respectively. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

6520. Claringbold, P. J. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Matrices in quantal analysis. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 
481-501.—A considerable time has been devoted in 
the past to methods supposed to give quick estimation 
of parameters in quantal analysis. These graphical 
or semigraphical methods are usually employed in 
order to avoid efficient but tedious probit analysis in 
routine work. It is shown that quick efficient solu- 
tion is afforded by use of the angular transformation. 
22 references.—G. C. Carter. 

6521. Cohen, John, & Hansel, Mark. (U. Man- 
chester, Eng.) Risk and gambling: the study of 
subjective probability. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1956. х, 153 р. $4.75.—The nature of 
private or psychological probability as expressed in 
the way we weigh up evidence; predicting the un- 
known; sampling the universe; the language of un- 
certainty; intensity of belief; risk-taking; guessing 
and estimating ; and gambling are discussed. Experi- 
ments are described with a minimum of technical 
jargon and statistical mystification.—G. C. Carter. 

6522. Coombs, C. H., & Kao, R. C. On the 
multidimensional analysis of monotonic single 
stimuli data. In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical 
models of human behavior, (see 30: 6525), 68-74.— 
A general theory of psychological scaling in which 
an effort will be made to make precisely clear the 
kind of data with which this paper is concerned is 
Presented. A variety of alternative multidimensional 
models are described on а verbal and intuitive level 
including their relation to scalogram analysis and 
multiple factor analysis—G. C. Carter. 

6523. Cronbach, Lee J., & Merwin, Jack C. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) A model for studying the 
validity of multiple-choice items. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1955, 15, 337-352.—A mathematical model 
is developed for studying the validity of multiple 
Choice items. Theory regarding the multiple-choice 
items is discussed laying a basis for needed studies 
of the properties affecting item efficiency, such as the 
“closeness of" alternatives, various modifications of 
the best-answer technique, etc. The calculations 
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needed for three different cases in the use of the 
model are described.—J/. Coleman. 


6524. Ditchburne, Nell. (C.S.I.R.O., Melbourne, 
Australia. A method of analysis for a double 
classification arranged in a triangular table. Bio- 
metrics, 1955, 11, 453—480.—When an experiment is 
designed to test the effect of two factors each at 
several levels, on some measurable quantity, the data 
may be arranged in a two-way table. However, when 
the numbers in the subclasses are unequal, or when 
all levels of one factor are not tested at all levels of 
the other, so that some subclasses are completely miss- 
ing, the data are non-orthogonal, and a method of 
analysis must be found to suit the design of the par- 
ticular experiment. The method of analysis described 
is suitable for use with data which may be arranged 
in a triangular table—G. C. Carter. 


6525. [Dunlap, Jack W.] Mathematical models 
of human behavior; proceedings of a symposium. 
Stamford, Connecticut: Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
1955. vii, 103 p—The papers read at a symposium 
sponsored in 1954 by the Commission on Accidental 
Trauma of the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board 
and Dunlap and Associates, Inc., under Contract 
Number DA-49-007-MD-239, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army are presented. See 
entry nos. 6517, 6522, 6527, 6528, 6532, 6542, 6543, 
6555, 6557, 6558.—G. C. Carter. 


6526. Edwards, Allen L. Applications of rank- 
ing in film research and the statistical analysis of 
ranks. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 
SDC 269-7-59, i, 26 p—Development and application 
of statistical methods for analyzing judges’ evaluation 
of training films are described. Film specialists’ as- 
sessments agree; those of naive judges do not.—R. 
Tyson. 

6527. Edwards, Ward. An attempt to predict 
gambling decisions. In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathe- 
matical models of human behavior, (see 30: 6525), 
83-96.—The problem of predicting real choices among 
simple bets is discussed. The concepts used for this 
kind of prediction are utility (or subjective value) 
and probability preferences (or subjective proba- 
bility) and the basic notion is the old idea, originated 
by Daniel Bernoulli in explaining the St. Petersburg 
paradox, that subjects choose among bets as if they 
were maximizing a form of expected utility.—G. C. 
Carter. 

6528. Estes, W. K. Theory of elementary pre- 
dictive behavior: an exercise in the behavioral in- 
terpretation of a mathematical model. In [Dunlap, 
J. W.], Mathematical models of human behavior, (see 
30: 6525), 63-67.—An empirical situation of con- 
siderable interest to the learning theorist is the be- 
havior of an individual in attempting to predict the 
occurrence of an uncertain event. The development 
of this type of behavior is of obvious practical inter- 
est, and under suitably simplified conditions the learn- 
ing problem involved appears to provide an empirical 
bridge between the simplest forms of conditioning and 
more complex learning situations. The approach to 
the situation adopted by a number of current investi- 
gators in the Indiana Laboratory is to simplify the 
experimental situation so that only a few obviously 
essential factors are permitted to vary and then to 
attempt application of a theoretical model previously 
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developed in connection with more elementary condi- 
tioning studies—G. C. Carter. 


6529. Finney, D. J. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
Experimental design and its statistical basis. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. xi, 169 p. 
$4.50.—The meaning and logic of experimental de- 
sign are here emphasized to present the research bi- 
ologist with principles for the efficient and economical 
construction of designs adaptable to particular ob- 
jectives. Statistical Science; Counts; Measurement; 
Randomized Blocks and Latin Squares; Incomplete 
Block Designs; Factorial Experiments; Sequential 
Experiments; Biological Assay; and the Selection of 
a Design are discussed. 74-item bibliography.—G. C. 
Carter. 

6530. Fiske, Donald W., & Baer, Donald M. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The coefficient of variation: An 
evaluation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 396- 
403.— Studies utilizing the coefficient of variation are 
reviewed. It is felt that V has limited utility being 
useful occasionally as a descriptive statistic. The 
limitations of V are described with the suggestion 
that “. .. it would seem more fruitful to analyze the 
bivariate distribution of M and o rather than to use 
V.”—W. Coleman, 


6531. Fix, Evelyn, & Hodges, J. L., Jr. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.) Significance probabilities of the 
Wilcoxon test. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 301— 
312.—“Tables are presented from which exact values 
of the Wilcoxon distribution may be obtained, when 
the smaller sample size m does not exceed 12. The 
Edgeworth approximation to terms of order 1/m? is 
given and its accuracy investigated.”—P. Ratoosh. 


6532. Flood, Merrill M. A group preference ex- 
periment. In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical models 
of human behavior, (see 30: 6525), 1-21.—An ex- 
periment is reported in which a group of seven sub- 
jects were required to select one from among 11 ob- 
jects and to dispose of it among themselves. Their 
solution is compared with others possible, such as 
those suggested by game theoretic considerations, and 
it is considered that the group failed by a substantial 
margin to find an optimal selection and disposition. 
Deficiencies of majority voting, as a decision process, 
are noted and psychological factors enter into the 
group process in an important fashion.—G. С. Carter. 


6533. Garrett, Henry E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Elementary statistics. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1956. vii, 167 p. $2.60. 
(Workbook. iii, 48 р. $1.00.)—Statistics and meas- 
urement; the frequency distribution; averages; varia- 
bility; percentile ranks; the normal probability dis- 
tribution and the normal curve; testing experimental 
hypotheses ; correlation; the chi-square test; and com- 
paring and combining test scores are discussed.—G. 
C. Carter. 


6534. Gengerelli, J. A., & Butler, B. V. (U.C. 
L.A., Los Angeles.) A method for comparing the 
profiles of several population samples. J. Psychol., 
1955, 40, 247-268.—A. method is described for speci- 
fying in a rational manner the shape or profile of a 
set of scores by means of real numbers (termed pro- 
file numbers) in such wise that the numbers and the 
profiles take their place in parallel intensive orders. 
Using profile numbers permits the application of 
the customary statistical procedures in determining 
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whether two or more groups of persons have sig- 
nificantly different profiles on a set of performances. 
The use of this technique is described for classifying 
persons on the Kuder and the MMPI.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

6535. Girshick, M. A., Rubin, H., & Sitgreaves, 
R. (Stanford U., Calif.) Estimates of bounded 
relative error in particle counting. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1955, 26, 276-285.—A sampling procedure is 
proposed to estimate the unknown parameter A of a 
Poisson process characterizing events occurring per 
unit of a continuous variable. The continuous varia- 
ble is observed until a fixed number M of events 
occur. An estimate Г is made which with confidence 
coefficient а does not differ from A by more than 100 
y per cent of А. у and о depend on M but not оп А. 
А sequential alternative procedure is also described. 
—P. Ratoosh. 


6536. Gourlay, Neil. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) . 
F-test bias for experimental designs of the Latin 
square type. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 273-287.—“In 
an earlier paper, a method of analysis, due to Neyman 
and now known generally as variance component 
analysis, was used to examine F-test bias for experi- 
mental designs in education of the randomized block 
type. The same method is now applied to study F-test 
bias for designs of the Latin square type. The re- 
sults, in general, disprove the view that, for a valid 
application of Latin square techniques, it is necessary 
that all interactions are zero.” 11 references.—M. О. 
Wilson. 


6537. Griffin, Harold D. (V.A., Lincoln, Nebr.) 
A graphic procedure for computing rank-differ- 
ence correlations. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 221- 
225.—A table and two nomographs are presented to 
facilitate computation of Holmes’ tau coefficient of 
rank correlation.—G. S. Speer. 


6538. Gurland, John. (Iowa State College, 
Ames.) Distribution of the maximum of the 
arithmetic mean of correlated random variables. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 294-300.—"The initial 
distribution considered here is obtained from a multi- 
variate analogue of the Pearson Type III distribution, 
and the value of the correlation is taken to be non- 
negative. There is obtained here the distribution of 
the maximum in samples of fixed size n from a ran- 
dom variable which is the arithmetic mean of Ё such 
correlated random variables. This distribution is 
obtained for large values of n and for large values 
of k. The appropriate expressions for the mode and 
scale parameters are also given."—P. Ratoosh. 


6539. Haneman, Vincent S., Jr., & Senders, John 
W. Correlation computation. USAF, WADC 
Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 55-197, iv, 12 p.—This report 
consists of a descriptive survey of the various auto- 
correlation Systems now in operation, or soon to be 
in operation. 16 such correlation computers, their 
methods of application and their limitations and prob- 
lems are discussed. 23 references.—R. T. Cave. 

6540. Harris, Chester W. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Characteristics of two measures of profile 
similarity. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 289-297.—“Ana- 
logs of Pearson’s coefficient of racial likeness and of 
Mahalanobis’ distance measure have been proposed as 
descriptive statistics for comparing two individuals. 
This paper shows that two different definitions of 
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“uncorrelated” variables—one associated with an in- 
verse transformation and the other with a principal- 
axis transformation—give rise to these two descrip- 
tive statistics. The effects of putting the data into 
certain forms, such as equalizing the variances of the 
variables or equalizing the means of the persons, prior 
to using either of the two transformations, are dis- 
cussed." 8 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

6541. Havin, Henry. Er validerings-kriterier en 
ngdvendighet i psykologien eller bare en konsek- 
vens ut fra ensidig matematisk orientering? (Are 
validity criteria a necessity in psychology or merely 
a consequence of a one-sided mathematical orienta- 
tion?) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 109-113.—Psycholo- 
gists uncritically have let themselves be dominated by 
the physical scientists’ demands for quantification and 
measurements. The mind is characterized by an un- 
dissolvable interaction among structural components 
which are changing during this interaction. Such 
components cannot be quantified for statistical predic- 
tion, and validity control of such prediction is not 
necessary. The vocational psychologist’s task ends 
when he has made his prediction. The only acceptable 
kind of control is prediction by another psychologist. 
Psychological criteria cannot be formulated for mathe- 
matical manipulation.—B. Karlsen. 

6542. Jacobs, Herbert H. Mathematical models 
applied to accident processes. In [Dunlap, J. W.], 
Mathematical models of hwman behavior, (see 30: 
6525), 25-31.—It is desirable that accident models 
combine all of the effects of interest, namely, con- 
tagion, time, and population structure. This is im- 
portant because we have good reason to expect that 
they will occur together rather than alternatively and 
because we shall want to estimate the three effects 
simultaneously. In addition, there is no sound in- 
ferential basis for testing the non-contagion hy- 
pothesis, for example, by comparing goodness of fit of 
a contagion model against that of a non-contagion 
model.—G. C. Carter. 

6543. Jarvik, Murray E. Probability estimates 
and gambling. In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical 
models of human behavior, (see 30: 6525), 75-82.— 
There has been a tendency in recent years for certain 
investigators to measure subjective estimates of 
probability, or “psychological probability” as it has 
sometimes been called, by means of behavior in 
gambling situations. It is shown that this means of 
measuring such estimates may not be the most feasi- 
ble, and may sometimes be misleading. One of the 
postulates offered is that probability estimation is a 
cognitive process, independent of behavior, though it 
may be used to influence and direct behavior —G. C. 
Carter. 

6544. Kieselbach, David J. Constructing valid 
test items. USAF, ATC Instructors d 1955, 6(3), 
34-36 —Validation of test items is explained and 
Stressed. Adequate and inadequate forms of the same 
test questions illustrate the concept.—R. Tyson. 

6545. Kitagawa, Evelyn M. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
Components of a difference between two rates. 
J. Amer. statist, Ass., 1955, 50, 1168-1194.—A tech- 
nique which is helpful in making inferences from 
standardized data is presented. It is a revision and 
refinement of a mode of analysis utilized at the Uni- 
Versity of Chicago since 1948. The purpose of the 
technique is to explain the differences in their spe- 
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cific rates and differences in their composition. Thus, 
the components framework of the latter is designed 
to summarize and compare differences in two (or 
more) sets of specific rates.—G. C. Carter. 

6546. Knauft, E. B. (Aetna Life Affliated Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn.) Test validity over a seven- 
teen-year period. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 382— 
383.—Data are presented for 692 employees between 
scores on LOMA-1 (a 15-minute general mental 
ability test) on the one hand, and attained job class 
(7 to 17 years later) and current job performance 
on the other. LOMA test scores correlated .60 with 
attained job class, and .29—48 with current perform- 
ance in four departments as measured by a production 
criterion.—P. Ash. 

6547. Kogan, Leonard S. Statistics in clinical 
research. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 326-339. 
—"Sophisticated statistical methods are increas- 
ingly characteristic of research in clinical psy- 
chology." Briefly surveyed are: configuration sta- 
tistics, correlation and factor analysis, and research 
design and analysis. "In the writer's opinion the 
greatest need in clinical research is not so much a 
wider knowledge of the technical aspects of statistics 
but rather a more serious consideration in experi- 
mental design of population specification, sampling, 
control, and relevance to systematic theory." 155 
references.—H. P. David. 

6548. Kramer, Clyde Young. On the analysis 
of variance of a two-way classification with un- 
equal sub-class numbers. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 441— 
452.—In many avenues of research it is necessary to 
analyse the variance of data which are classified in 
two ways with unequal numbers of observations fall- 
ing into each sub-class of the classification. For data 
of this kind special methods of analysis are required 
because the inequality of the sub-class numbers causes 
lack of orthogonality among the main effects and in- 
teraction comparisons. The basic notation for deal- 
ing with an analysis of a two-way classification with 
unequal sub-class numbers, and the problem of ex- 
tending the analysis to the main effects and to the 
interaction between the main effects are discussed.— 
G. C. Carter. Y 

6549. Li, C. C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A diagram- 
matic representation of the sum of squares and 
products. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1056- 
1063.—A geometric illustration of some of the com- 
monest identities in the algebra of the sum of squares 
is presented. The method is essentially the construc- 
tion of squares of the various numbers and their 
means. These pictures provide us with a visual rep- 
resentation of what the identity says. The method is 
extended to represent the identities concerning the 
sum of products by constructing rectangles.—G. G; 
Carter. 

6550. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Estimating test relia- 
bility. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 325-336.— 
Two parallel-form reliability coefficients are derived. 
One is based on randomly parallel test forms leading 
to a new derivation for the Kuder-Richardson formula 
21. This derivation requires fewer assumptions than 
the K-R formula. The second formula, based on 
matched test forms, provides an estimate for the least 
upper bound of test reliability. A numerical example 
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is given, “. . . showing how a standard error of meas- 
urement for each separate examinee is readily com- 
puted, and how test reliability may be computed by 
averaging these standard errors.” —W. Coleman. 

6551. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Nomograph for comput- 
ing multiple correlation coefficients. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1073-1077.—A nomograph 
which may be used for calculating a multiple cor- 
relation coefficient (R1-23) from the zero-order cor- 
relations (r12, r13, and r23) is presented and illus- 
trated.—G. C. Carter. 

6552. Lord, Frederic M. (ETS, Princeton, М. J.) 
Some perspectives on "the attenuation paradox in 
test theory." Psychol. Bull 1955, 52, 505-510.— 
Clarification is given of the "paradox" posed by 
Loevinger (see 29: 3299), ie, "validity" (the 
product-moment r of test score with the common fac- 
tor of test items) decreases upon the increase beyond 
a certain point of item intercorrelations in a test 
whose items are of equal difficulty. Four points are 
made: (1) the "region of paradox" is reduced using a 
curvilinear y rather than the usual product-moment 
"validity"; (2) the paradox's incidence in aptitude 
and achievement tests is not as great as is frequently 
believed; (3) over-all "validity" for a group is 
inferior to the test's discriminating power for a speci- 
fied decision problem for a specific examinee; and (4) 
the conception that “. . . for optimum results the per- 
centage of correct answers to each item should equal 

. the percentage of examinees to be selected" is correct 
only if the latter percentage is 50.—R. Perloff. 

6553. Lord, Frederic M. (Educ. Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. ) A survey of observed test-score 
distributions with respect to skewness and kurto- 
sis. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 383-389.—“In 
a survey of 48 different aptitude and achievement 
tests administered to various populations at the higher 
educational levels, it is found (a) that the easier tests 
tend to have negatively skewed, and the more dif- 
ficult tests positively skewed, score distributions; (b) 
that 15 of the 18 symmetric score distributions are 
slightly platykurtic, 7 of them significantly so.” The 
results seem attributable to the properties of the meas- 
uring instruments. The implications of an observed 
platykurtic score distribution (Ku — .299) are also 
discussed—W’. Coleman. 

6554. Lorr, Maurice (V.A. Washington, D. C.), 
Jenkins, Richard L., & Medland, Francis F. Di- 
rect versus obverse factor analysis: A comparison 
of results. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 441- 
449.—"Four groups of geometrical solids consisting 
of cones, cylinders, triangular prisms and triangular 
pyramids were selected and measured in 16 different 
ways. The correlations between the measures and 
between the objects were separately factored.” The 
two factors isolated by the Q technique (r between 
Objects) were more clear-cut than the 4 factors 
yielded by the R technique (r between measures). 
It is concluded that a two-way factor analysis of a 
score matrix may be meaningful. The factors iso- 
lated by Q technique may be distinguishable from those 
isolated by R-technique. It is inferred that in some 
instances a Q-analysis may be more useful and en- 
lightening than an R-analysis—IW. Coleman. 

6555. Luce, R. Duncan. w stability: A new 
equilibrium concept for n-person game theory. 
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In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical models of human 
behavior, (see 30: 6525), 32-44.—One of the first 
questions people seem to ask about any new concept 
in n-person game theory is whether it leads to a 
unique outcome for a game; possibly this interest in 
uniqueness stems in part from the singular non- 
uniqueness of the solutions of most games. It is clear 
from the results presented that the concepts of Vy- 
and Wy- stability lead to far fewer possible outcomes 
than does the solution notion, but not in general to a 
unique outcome.—G. C. Carter. 

6556. Luce, R. Duncan; Macy, Josiah, Jr. ( Mass. 
Inst. Tech., Cambridge.), & Tagiuri, Renato. A 
statistical model for relational analysis. Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 319-327.—"'The diadic relationships 
existing in a group can be defined in terms of the 
members' choices, rejections, and their perceptions of 
being chosen and rejected. The number of possible 
distinct diads is 45. Formulas are given for com- 
puting the expected frequency and variance of the 
different diadic forms expected, when certain random 
factors are taken into account. These values must 
be known if the operation of factors other than the 
specified random ones is to be studied. Values ob- 
tained from two models with different assumptions 
are compared with empirical values. А simplified 
treatment is possible for groups with ten or more 
members."—M. О. Wilson. 


6557. Markowitz, Harry. The utility of wealth. 
In [Dunlap, J. W.], Mathematical models of human 
behavior, (see 30: 6525), 54-62.—A hypothesis which 
should be kept in mind when explaining phenomena 
or designing experiments concerning behavior under 
risk or uncertainty is presented and justified.—G. C. 
Carter. 

„6558. Marschak, J. Norms and habits of de- 
cision making under certainty. In [Dunlap, J. W.], 
Mathematical models of human behavior, (see 30: 
6525), 45-53.— Certain formal norms of good decision 
making have been formulated. They do not, in gen- 
eral, coincide with the habits of decision making 
among ordinary people in our or any other civiliza- 
tion. These habits can be studied empirically. More- 
over, there may be a social need to bring these habits 
closer to the norms. It is important that at least 
people whose decisions involve the welfare of many 
others should fulfill certain norms of consistency, 
should know, for example, how to “make up their 
minds”: business administrators, public servants, 
military leaders. If so, the question of what are and 
how to change decision habits becomes one of great 
practical importance.—G. C. Carter. 

6559. Michael, William B. (USC, Los Angeles, 
Calif.), & Perry, Norman C. A theory of item- 
analysis based on the scoring of items at three 
levels of appropriateness of response. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 404-415.—Formulae are pre- 
sented for relating parameters of item difficulty to the 
mean, variance, reliability, and validity of scores on 
a power test when three categories of appropriateness 
are used for scoring responses. Test validity in this 
exposition is compared with Gulliksen’s Item Validity 
and Item Reliability Indices—W. Coleman. 

6560. Milholland, John E. (0. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Four kinds of reproducibility in scale 
analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 478-482. 
—Four kinds of reproducibility coefficients may be 
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used in scale analysis: (1) items per individual, (2) 
individuals, (3) items per response pattern, and (4) 
response patterns. Factors to be considered in the 
use of each are discussed and examples given—W. 
Coleman. 

6561. Milholland, John E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The reliability of test discriminations. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 362-370.—Addi- 
tional discriminations made by various modified re- 
sponse methods for multiple choice items are not re- 
liable unless they improve the reliability coefficient of 
the test. ‚ reliability of discrimination is defined 
in terms of the proportion of differences between 
scores which attain a given level of statistical sig- 
nificance.” A formula is derived for “. . . computing 
the reliability coefficient necessary for a given score 
difference on a test with expanded score range to be 
as reliable as that same difference on a test with 
restricted score range, assuming both tests to be at 
maximum discriminating power.” A table is also 
provided supplying the expected proportions of true 
differences in the obtained direction for various mag- 
nitudes of differences between scores and for various 
reliability coefficients —W. Coleman. 

6562. Moser, C. A. Recent developments in the 
sampling of human populations in Great Britain. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1195-1214.—The main 
developments in the sampling of human populations 
in Great Britain during the last five years are de- 


scribed. Changes in methodology, as well as new 
applications, are included. 60 references—G. C. 
Carter. 


6563. Murty, V. N. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The distribution of the quotient of maxi- 
mum values in samples from a rectangular dis- 
tribution. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1136- 
1141—When there is a priori knowledge that two 
samples have been drawn from rectangular popula- 
tions with the same lower bounds, the hypothesis that 
both samples have been drawn from the same popula- 
tion can be tested by means of the quotient of the 
maximum values. The distribution of this statistic is 
derived, and its properties studied. Explicit expres- 
sions for the power function of the test are given, and 
the table of 5% values of the quotient is given for 
sample sizes up to ten. A numerical example is given. 
—G. C. Carter. 

6564. Noether, Gottfried E. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Use of the range instead of the standard deviation. 
J. Amer. statist, Ass., 1955, 50, 1040-1055.—Many 
standard test and estimation procedures require the 
computation of the sample standard deviation. It is, 
however, often possible to replace the standard devia- 
tion by the more easily computed sample range with- 
out appreciably reducing the precision of the method. 
Range methods which have been suggested in the 
statistical literature in connection with problems about 
the means and variances of one or two normal popula- 
tions are discussed —G. C. Carter. 

6565, Outhwaite, Anne D., & Rutherford A. 
(U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) Covariance analysis as 
an alternative to stratification in the control of 
gradients. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 431-440.—In a 
recent paper (see 29: 1793), Federer and Schlottfeldt 
illustrated the use of covariance to control gradients 
in an experiment as a substitute for deliberate strati- 
fication in the design. For this purpose, they took 
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account of linear and quadratic trends. Since there 
was no obvious reason for stopping at this stage, the 
effect of including all terms up to the sixth degree is 
examined.—G. C. Carter. 

6566. Payne, Robert B. (USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Factors affecting the 
validity and utility of aeromedical research data. 
In NATO ..., Anthropometry and human engineer- 
ing, (see 30: 6639), 77-89.—The author points out 
the necessity of having a statistician involved in re- 
search planning from the beginning if data collected 
are to have the greatest value. It is necessary to take 
“the statistician into full confidence throughout all 
phases of research proper in order to insure the 
adequacy of experimental design, the proper execution 
of sampling, and the meaningful interpretations of 
resulting statistical indexes."—C. M. Louttit. 

6567. Ramfalk, C. W. Valideringens psyko- 
metriska innebórd. (The psychometric meaning of 
validation.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 115-120.—Va- 
lidity is considered within two frames of reference: 
interindividual and intraindividual validity. Per- 
sonality fits into the latter category where mathe- 
matical validation techniques are of limited useful- 
ness, especially since correlation gives no information 
about causation. No technique is universally valid in 
diagnosis; the approach depends upon the particular 
situation. In an interview situation, the psychologist 
must be aware of his own biases lest his description 
of the client reveal more about the personality of the 
psychologist than of the client. A compromise be- 
tween the clinical and the psychometric approach 
seems necessary.—B. Karlsen. 

6568. Rimoldi, H. J. A. (U. Chicago, Ill), & 
Hormaeche, M. The law of comparative judgment 
in the successive intervals and graphic rating scale 
method. Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 307-318.—"The 
law of comparative judgment is applied to the suc- 
cessive intervals and graphic rating scale methods. 
A procedure for estimating the modal discriminal 
process and discriminal dispersion of the stimuli, as 
well as the value of the boundaries of the intervals 
on the continuum, is given. From the estimated 
values it is possible to determine the theoretical pro- 
portions and to compare them with the actual experi- 
mental proportions. The agreement between these 
values is an indication of the adequacy of the assump- 
tions made.”—M. О. Wilson. 

6569. Ross, Robert T. (Sonoma County Ment. 
Hyg. Clin., Santa Rosta, Calif.) A linear relation- 
ship between paired comparisons and rank order. 
J. exp. Psychol. 1955, 50, 352-354 —Showed that 
when N judges are asked to indicate their preferences 
for n items by both the method of paired comparisons 
and the method of rank order, a linear relationship 
holds between the total number of choices from the 
paired comparison method and the mean rank from 
the rank order method.—J. Arbit. 

6570. Tate, R. F. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Ap- 
plications of correlation models for biserial data. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1078-1095.—As com- 
plete a picture as possible of the techniques and as- 
sumptions involved when correlations are estimated 
from biserial data is given. The exposition is non- 
technical in the sense that mathematical proofs are 
omitted and numerous examples are given.—G. C. 
Carter. 
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6571. Thompson, W. A., Jr. The ratio of vari- 
ances in a variance components model. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1955, 26, 325-329.—A class of invariant sta- 
tistics is described for a test involving A, the ratio 
of two variances in the “mixed” incomplete block 
model, and the joint distribution of these statistics is 
found. These statistics are then used to construct a 
test of the hypothesis A< Ag versus A >A,—P. 
Ratoosh. 

6572. Thompson, W. A., Jr. (Virginia Polytech- 
nic Inst., Blacksburg.) The relative size of the 
inter- and intra-block error in an incomplete block 
design. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 406—426.—A method 
and a general set of operating rules are presented. 
An illustration of the use of rules given. The possi- 
bility of designing experiments with respect to blocks 
as well as with respect to treatments is discussed — 
G. C. Carter. 

6573. Trites, David K., & Sells, Saul В. (USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) A note on 
alternative methods for estimating factor scores. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 455-456.—Factor scores 
may be estimated by assigning each variable (in 
standard score form) a weight of unity with the sign 
of the loading, or a weight equal to the factor loadings 
of the variables. In an empirical comparison based 
on a factorization of a battery of 104 personality 
measures, for six factors the correlations between 
factor scores estimated from unit weights and from 
factor-loading weights were all .9 or higher, This 
result could be expected from consideration of the 
behavior of correlation between weighted composites. 
“Tt may be concluded, then, that in most instances 
there is little gained by the use of fractional weights.” 
—P. Ash. 

6574. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U., М. J.) 
Psychometric theory: general and specific. Psy- 
chometrika, 1955, 20, 267-271.—There are problems 
in the development of theories in psychology. The 
theory may be so general as to be vague and unwork- 
able, There are also dangers in working with in- 
dividual or specific theories. A recommended strategy 
is to work with smaller but not specific theories. 
These can be more easily established and several such 
theories might become compatible for amalgamation 
with more general theories.—M. О. Wilson, 

6575. Weiss, Lionel (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) On confidence intervals of given length 
for the mean of a normal distribution with un- 
known variance. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 348- 
352.—Consideration is given to two-sample plans of 
finding a confidence interval of preassigned length 
and of more than a given confidence coefficient for 
the unknown mean of a normal distribution with un- 
known variance. “Those schemes which make the 
size of the second sample a nondecreasing function of 
the sample variance of the first sample are shown to 
have certain desirable properties with respect to the 
distribution of the number of observations required 
to come to a decision."—P. Ratoosh. 

6576. Wilk, M. B., & Kempthorne, О. (Iowa 
State Coll, Ames.) Fixed, mixed, and random 
models. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 1144—1167. 
—A generally applicable method for the derivation of 
a linear statistical model, based on the experimental 
situation and the design of the experiment, is exem- 
plified. The central features of the method are the 
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notion of “experimental unit,” the concept of “true 
response,” and the use of randomization in the de- 
sign. A model is derived for the case where two 
factors having A and B levels, respectively, are to be 
examined with respect to a population of P experi- 
mental units, where selection of levels of the factors 
to be tested, selection of experimental units to be used, 
and the allocation of selected treatment combinations 
to units are at random. 21 references.—G. C. Carter. 


6577. Youden, W. J., & Hunter, J. S. (N. C. 
State Coll, Raleigh.) Partially replicated latin 
squares. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 399—405.—The ex- 
perimeter is not always aware that additivity of rows, 
columns, and treatments is a basic assumption for the 
Latin square. The experimenter sees only that, by 
identifying rows, columns, and letters with experi- 
mental factors, a small subset of treatments is speci- 
fied. Ultimately the experimenter may learn that 
there is no unambiguous interpretation of these so 
called Latin squares unless he has information about 
the experimental error. The slightly replicated Latin 
square directs attention to the need for this estimate 
of error. The degrees of freedom for error are few. 
On the other hand the duplicates have been chosen to 
facilitate the examination of the data.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 6685, 7031, 7046, 7229) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


6578. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Contemporary psychology: a jour- 
nal of reviews. Washington, D. C.: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1333 16th St., N.W. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, January 1956. Monthly. $8.00 per year, 
U.S.A.; $8.50, foreign.— The purpose of this journal 
is primarily to review psychological books, It will 
also contain reviews of films of interest to psycholo- 
gists, an editorial column about contemporary books 
in psychology, and a letters to the editor department. 


6579. Gladstone, Arthur. (Ed.) Bulletin of the 
Research Exchange on the Prevention of War. 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Research Exchange on the Preven- 
tion of War, c/o A. Gladstone, Department of Psy- 
chology, Swarthmore College, Vol. 1, No. 1, No- 
vember 1952. Bi-monthly. $1.00 minimum yearly 
subscription.—This bulletin is published to help 
further the purpose of the Research Exchange which 
1s set up to provide means of communication among 
individuals of all social science disciplines who are 
interested in research that can make a contribution 
to the prevention of war. 


6580. Louttit, C. M. Some problems of Psy- 
chological Abstracts. Spec. Libr., 1955, 46, 456- 
460.—Describes factors influencing the content of 
Psychological Abstracts, the extent of coverage, and 
Operating procedures and problems.—C. M. Louttit. 


, 6581. Lucknow. University. Psychology So- 
ciety. Treasurer. (Ed.) Mānasī, Bulletin of Psy- 
chology. Lucknow, India: University Psychology 
Society, Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1954. Irregular. «Rs % 
ог 50 or 215 Sh.— This journal is intended to pro- 
vide for publication in India of original articles which 
can be classified as "scientific" psychology by virtue 
of tlie methodology of the investigation reported 
therein, as well as formulative research on psycho- 
logical theory. The editors hope the support of the 
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profession will enable the journal to be published 
quarterly. i 

6582. Perry, James W., Kent, Allen (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland, O.), & Berry, Madeline M. 
Machine literature searching. New York: Inter- 
science Publishers, Western Reserve University Press, 
1956. xi, 162 p. $4.00.—15 papers, the first 10 of 
which are reprinted from American Documentation, 
explore some of the problems of mechanized bibli- 
ographic organization such as machine design, in- 
dexing, terminology, code construction, semantic units, 
information retrieval systems’ design, machine lan- 
guage, encoding abstracts, etc. Relevance to Psycho- 
logical Abstracts is in discussion of coordination of 
new methods with old procedures to produce most 
effective services possible. 83-item annotated bibli- 
ography.—A. J. Sprow. 

6583. Sloan, Ralph E. (Ed.) The Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly. Detroit, Mich.: The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Ave., Vol. 1, No. 1, Fall 1954. 
Quarterly. $1.50 per vol.; single copy 50¢.—“This 
journal is established to further the objectives of the 
Merrill-Palmer School by presenting material rela- 
tive to the concerted efforts of numerous professional 
disciplines toward the advancement of knowledge in 
the many areas of family living.” 

6584. Société Belge de Psychologie. Psycho- 
logica Belgica. Vol. I, 1954. Louvain: Editions E. 
Nauwelaerts. 160 frs.—The official proceedings of 
the Society which J. Nuttin, Secretary, says will be 
published periodically. This first volume covers the 
years 1946-1953 of the Society’s history (see 30: 
6594). 

6585. von Bracken, Helmut, & Witte, Wilhelm. 
(Eds. Psychologische Beiträge. Меіѕепһеіт 
(Glan), Germany: Verlag Anton Hain KG, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1953. Quarterly. 9.80 DM.—"The new psy- 
chological journal wants to serve all unprejudiced 
efforts to gain new findings in the field of psychology. 
These efforts may be theoretical or practical, experi- 
mental or casuistic in nature, they may deal with gen- 
eral aspects or special problems. Besides articles the 
journal will contain reviews of entire areas of re- 
search and individual new publications.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


6586. American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology, Inc. The work of the Ameri- 
can Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 773-777.— 
ABEPP presents “... a cumulative record of its work 
to July 15, 1955, in the certification of advanced spe- 
cialists in fields of professional psychology.” Candi- 
dacies received, written and oral examinations, poli- 
cies and procedures concerning candidacy, candidacy 
fees, directory of diplomates, and personnel changes 
are discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

6587. American Psychological Association. 
(Anastasi, Anne, Secy.) Proceedings of the sixty- 
third annual business meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, Inc., San Francisco, 
California. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 695-726. 

6588. American Psychological Association. 
Office of the Executive Secretary. APA officers, 
division officers, editors, committees, representa- 
tives and related organizations: 1955-1956. Amer. 
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Psychologist, 1955, 10, 682-694.—Contemporary of- 
ficers of the APA and its divisions, editors of APA 
publications, members of APA standing and special 
committees, APA representatives to other organiza- 
tions, officers of affiliated and officers of related or- 
ganizations are listed. In many instances their par- 
ticular offices and dates of tenure of office are also 
indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 

6589. American Psychological Association. 
Committee on Relations between Psychology and 
Education. Report of the... Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 767-769. 

6590. American Psychological Association. 
Executive Secretary. (Sanford, Fillmore H.) 
Annual report of the .. . 1955. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 778-792. 

6591. American Psychological Association. 
Health and Accident Insurance Committee. 
(Shimberg, Benjamin. Chm.) Health and accident 
insurance for psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 770-772. 

6592. American Psychological Association. 
Scientific Development Board. Report of the... 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 757-766. 

6593. American Psychological Association and 
Conference of State Psychological Associations. 
Committees on Legislation. Joint report ОЁ... 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 727-756. 

6594. Société Belge de Psychologie. Annales de 
la.... Vol. I, 1946-1953. Psychol. belg., 1954, 1, 
1-224.— The first volume of this journal includes ma- 
terial concerned with the Society since its founding 
in 1946 to 1953. Part I presents proceedings of 
meetings including abstracts of papers (elsewhere 
entered in this issue). Part II is a bio-bibliography 
of members. Part III includes a list of members as 
of 1953, statutes of the society, а French translation 
of the biography of A. Michotte from the 4th volume 
of History of Psychology in Autobiography, and notes 
on meetings and activities.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstract 6584) 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


6595. ————. Snapshots from the APA con- 
vention. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 824-825.— 
Photographs are printed of Lee J. Cronbach (APA 
President-Elect for 1956), J. Robert Oppenheimer 
(Guest Speaker at Convention), Theodore M. New- 
comb and E. Lowell Kelly (APA President and Past 
President for 1956), Carl R. Rogers, Edward C. Tol- 
man, and some participants in the colloquium honor- 
ing E. К. Strong.—S. J. Lachman. 

6596. Arlow, Jacob A. The legacy of Sigmund 
Freud. New York: International Universities Press, 
1956. 96 p. $2.00.—A centennial appreciation of the 
principal contributions of Freud, with comments on 
the impact of his discoveries in science and literature 
at the times of publication and of their implications 
today. Portrait of Freud in 1939.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

6597. Bartlett, F. C. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Fifty years of psychology. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 
29, 203-216.—The history of psychology for the last 
fifty years is reviewed briefly as a means of explain- 
ing the development of psychology today. It is con- 
cluded that today's experimental and observational 
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situations are more realistic than ever before, due 
largely to the impact of rapid technological progress. 
It is also felt that genuinely social determinants of 
behavior are better recognized though there are no 
widely accepted methods for their study. However, 
the primary problem today is that of reconciling de- 
mands for accuracy in behavior with demands for 
fluent adaptability—G, S. Speer. 

6598. Engen, Trygg, & Levy, Nissin. (Brown 
U., Providence, К. I.) Selected readings in the his- 
tory of mental measurement. Providence, R. I.: 
University Store, Brown University, 1955. v. p. 
$2.50.— Photo offset reprintings of 10 papers by F. 
Galton, F. N. Maxfield, D. M. McGregor, G. S. Brett, 
G. Murphy, G. T. Fechner, H. M. Johnson, E. G. 
Boring, and F. M. Urban. АП deal with problems of 
psychophysical measurement and the problem of meas- 
urement in psychology.—C. M. Louttit. 

6599. Gervais, Terence White. Freud and the 
culture-psychologists. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
293-305.— "Freud is partially guilty of the twin sins 
of omission charged against him: his own cultural 
limitations, and his ignoring of culturo-social factors, 
while in some respects he shows these factors in a 
subtler and deeper light. Moreover, these charges 
have been exaggerated to a point which has led us 
to expose comparable faults in his opponents, who, on 
the whole, betray grosser defects in these matters 
than Freud himself. . . ." 20 references.—L. E. 
Thune. 

6600. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Louis Leon Thurstone. Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 263-265.—Obituary. Portrait, 
frontispiece. 

6601. Higham, T. M. (Rowntree & Co., Lid., 
York, Eng.) Thirty years of psychology in an in- 
dustrial firm. Occup, Psychol., 1955, 29, 232-239— 
Psychology in an industrial firm deals with a great 
variety of problems today, but it has had to grow 
from humble beginnings, antagonism, and suspicion, 
—6G. S. Speer. 

6602. Hoffer, W. То Sylvia May Payne on the 
occasion of her seventy-fifth birthday. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 369.—Appreciation. Por- 
trait, frontispiece. 

6603. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
L. L. Thurstone and the science of human be- 
havior. Science, 1955, 122, 1259-1260.—Obituary. 

6604. Jones, Ernest. Sigmund Freud; four cen- 
tenary addresses. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 
150 p. $3.75.—The addresses in this volume include: 
The nature of genius, Our attitude towards greatness, 
Psychiatry before and after Freud, and Sigmund 
Freud: the man and his achievements, An appendix 
contains an eulogy reprinted in part from the Inter- 
national Journal о} Psycho-analysis, 1940, vol. 21.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

6605. Lewis, Bertram D. Edward Hitschman 
—an appreciation. J. Amer. psychoanal, Ass., 1955, 
3, 711-714.—Appreciation and portrait. 

6606. Monachesi, Elio. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Pioneers in criminology. IX. Cesare 
Beccaria (1738-1794). J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
46, 439-449.— Biographical facts and an analysis of 
Beccaria's social and penal philosophy are given.— 

‚ 4, Pennington, 
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6607. Reik, Theodor. The search within; the 
inner experiences of a psychoanalyst. New York: 
Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, 1956. xi, 659 p. $7.50. 
—This, the first of a series of volumes of selections 
from Theodor Reik’s works, is a synthesis of his 
frank reminiscences of his personal life, his training, 
practice and the development of his philosophy. 
There are excerpts “From thirty years with Freud,” 
“Fragments of a great confession,” “Listening with 
the third ear,” “The secret self,” and “The haunting 
melody.” The volume also includes some previously 
unpublished material, “Adventures in Psychoanalytic 
Discovery,” and translated versions of all the letters 
Reik received from Freud.—H. P. David. 

6608. Schoenwald, Richard L. Freud; the man 
and his mind, 1856-1956. New York: Knopf, 1956. 
250, v p. $4.00.—The author, a historian, traces 
chronologically the life of Freud, interweaving the 
narrative with analyses of Freud's major works, in 
an attempt to show the origin and development of the 
principles of psychoanalysis. The epilogue and final 
chapter suggest how the reader himself may evaluate 
Freud's life and impact upon the human mind.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 


6609. Stephenson, W. Sir Godfrey Thomson, 


` 1881-1955. Brit. J. Psychol. 1955, 46, 245-247.— 


Obituary. Portrait, frontispiece. 

6610. Van der Horst, L. Prof. Dr. G. Revesz. 
Ned. Tijdschr, Psychol., 1955, 10, 333-334.—Obitu- 
ary. 

6611. Wald, George. Remarks on acceptance of 
the Proctor Medal Award. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 
40 (5, pt. 2), 4—7.—With biographical notes, bibliog- 
raphy, and portrait, p. 3. 

6612. Wills, D. M. Mrs. Elizabeth Norman, 
M.A., 1900-1955. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1956, 28, 
1-2.—Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsvcHOLOGY 


6613. Benedek, Therese. A contribution to the 
problem of termination of training analysis. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 615—629. — Realities 
involved in the training process prolong the training 
analysis. Skillful handling of the realities would 
render the course of the training analysis more effec- 
tive and less painful. The goal of the training analy- 
Sis 1s to prepare the personality of the future psy- 
choanalyst for his professional task. There are ad- 
vantages to conducting a training analysis in two 
phases.—D. Prager. 

_ 6614. Ekstein, Rudolf. Termination of the train- 
ing analysis within the frame-work of present-day 
Institutes, J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 600- 
614.—“The training analysis has not only the nega- 
tive goal of liberating the candidate from neurotic 
problems, but the positive one of helping him to 
achieve a new and creative use of himself as he func- 
tions as analyst and learns to use himself in a dis- 
ciplined, skillful, artistic, and emphatic fashion which 
requires .of him constant reanalysis—truly an atti- 
tude which considers analytic work in himself as 
analysis interminable. . . . Training analysis can be 
terminated properly if the training analyst can utilize 
the Institute and can provide the candidate with an 
ending Situation which permits the candidate to con- 
tinue his training with the other colleagues, who will 
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have certain parent-like authoritative functions until 
training is entirely completed.” 36 references.—D. 
Prager. 


6615. Ey, John A., Jr. (Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Washington, D. 
C.) Techniques and psychology of instructing. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1955, 9, 248-250.—Methods of 
teaching are briefly reviewed with emphasis especially 
concentrated upon the ways in which instructional 
material can be made optimally effective.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


6616. Franks, C. M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) A conditioning laboratory for the investi- 
gation of personality and cortical functioning. 
Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 984-985.—A brief descrip- 
tion is given of the laboratory and the types of con- 
ditioning studies that are being carried out in it. 
The laboratory is now equipped for eye-blink, psy- 
chogalvanic reflex, and cardiac conditioning of human 
subjects. Pavlov's classification of excitatory and in- 
hibitory types is being related to psychiatric classi- 
fication, and the effects of various brain operations 


and drugs on conditioning are being studied.—R. E. - 


Edwards. 

6617. Hackman, R. C, & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland, College Park.) Hypothesis-testing and 
hypothesis-producing research. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 828.—The "primary function served by 
thesis research is training." Two kinds of research 
design can be discerned which might be termed: (a) 
hypothesis testing and (b) hypothesis producing. 
“The first type is characterized by the testing of 
tightly formulated hypotheses, the acceptance or re- 
jection of which has meaning in the content of psy- 
chology.” “The second, and a more advanced stage, 
is the kind of research study which we think is more 
suitable for the Ph.D. degree: the hypothesis-produc- 
ing study." “We believe that there is merit to the 
idea that graduate students in psychology be given an 
opportunity to carry out both types of research.”—S. 
J. Lachman. 

6618. Hendrick, Ives. Professional standards of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass, 1955, 3, 561-599.—Early 
history of professional standards of the association, 
basic principles and policies in regard to training, 
functions of the Board on Professional Standards and 
its Committees, the problem of lay analysis, the 
growth in numbers, solidarity, and recognition of 
the association, a table of approved Institutes and 
Training Centers, and a table of Committees of the 
Board on Professional Standards. 37 references.— 
D. Prager. 

6619. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. The 
selection of candidates for psychoanalytic training. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 666-681.—Each 
Institute should carry on continuous research into 
selection and training of candidates. Collect definite 
ratings from interviewers. Set up a system for col- 
lecting criterion data. Check criterion data back 
against original predictive data. Compare notes with 
other Institutes.—D. Prager. 

6620. Kirk, Barbara А. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Techniques of in-service counselor training. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 204-207.—A program of 
counselor training emphasizing the case method of 
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learning is described. Individual conferences, group 
meetings, and demonstration case work-ups were the 
basic techniques used.—G. S. Speer. 


6621. Rice, Otis R. Opportunities for study, 
training, and experience in pastoral psychology. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 6(60), 23-49.—Five lists are 
offered: (1) institutes, seminars, conferences, and 
lecture series; (2) seminaries with courses in pas- 
toral training; (3) opportunities for practicum ex- 
perience; (4) graduate programs leading to advanced 
degrees; (5) programs of clinical pastoral training. 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish auspices are 
listed separately.—4. Eglash. 

6622. Shockley, William. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hill, N. J.) Individual variations of pro- 
ductivity in research laboratories. Science, 1955, 
122, 879.—Abstract. 

6623. Weigert, Edith. Special problems in con- 
nection with termination of training analyses. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 630-640.—Educa- 
tional analysis is interminable. Errors about termi- 
nation are mostly due to an acting out of transference 
but sometimes to an acted out countertransference. 
Dissolution of the countertransference potential is a 
supplementary indication for the termination of analy- 
sis. The end of a training analysis is characterized 
by mourning symptoms. ldealization of the training 
analyst is a most serious handicap for the termination 
of a training analysis. We should accept the spirit 
of research in a training analysis.—D. Prager. 

6624. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) Techniques in teaching abnormal 
psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 826.— 
A technique for making material in abnormal psy- 
chology more meaningful has been used successfully 
at Wesleyan. "Students were asked to keep a crudely 
quantitative record of their mood for several weeks 
to demonstrate mood fluctuations, and to write short 
papers on topics such as 'examples of three defense 
mechanisms in niy own behavior,’ ‘a compulsion from 
my own experience,’ ‘an hallucination I have experi- 
enced.” This technique demonstrates the continuity 


between the “normal” and the "abnormal"; “. . . it 
serves to reduce the anxiety raised by finding 'ab- 
normal symptoms' in one's own behavior. . . DS. J. 
Lachman. 


6625. Windholz, Emanuel Problems of the 
termination of the training analysis. J. Amer. psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 641-650—The aim of the 
didactic analysis is to prepare the candidate for self- 
analysis. The candidate identifies with the analyst’s 
neutral attitude which furthers the development of the 
ego’s capacity to tolerate derivatives of unconscious 
impulses under the benevolent yet continuous scrutiny 
of an analytic superego which demands their evalua- 
tion in terms of the real productions of the patient. 
25 references.—D. Prager. 

6626. Young, Marguerite L., & Wilson, John T. 
Government support of extramural psychological 
research: fiscal year 1955. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 819-823.—“This is the third in a series of 
annual reports on the Federal Government’s support 
of research in psychology and closely related areas 
by means of contracts and grants with colleges, uni- 
versities, and other nongovernment agencies." It 
endeavors “. . . to provide systematic information on 
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the amount and sources of funds which are available 
from the Federal Government for the support of psy- 
chological research.” Four tables summarizing ex- 
penditures are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 6586, 7240, 7278) 


Епмѕ 
(See abstract 6578) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6627. Abramson, Harold A., & Jarvik, Murray Е. 
(Biol. Lab., Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): IX. Effect on snails. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 337-340.—‘Certain species of 
snails are at least as sensitive to lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25) as are the Siamese fighting fish 

Betta splendens). Ambularia cuprina (Mystery 

пай) responds to LSD-25 with a typical, persistent, 
disorganized movement of the gastropod. This move- 
ment persists many hours and markedly alters the 
behavior of the snail. D-l-bromlysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (BOL-148) does not show the same effect. 
The snail may be used to assay LSD-25 under certain 
conditions."—R. W. Husband. 

6628. Abramson, Н. A., Jarvik, M. E., Levine, 
A., Kaufman, M. R., & Hirsch, M. W. (Mt. Sinai 
Hosp. New York.) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25): XV. The effects produced by substitu- 
tion of a tap water placebo. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 
367-383.—In this further study in a long seriés on 
LSD-25, 33 non-psychotic S’s were given a placebo 
of tap-water. They reacted with varying degrees of 
severity to this control dose, some giving no positive 
responses, some as high as 15 out of 47. Symptoms 
reported occurred in at least 25% of S's, and went to 
as high as 60%. Positives had a peak half an hour 
after ingestion, and the whole effect tapered off for 
several hours.—R. W. Husband. 

6629. Anthony, Adam, & Ackerman, Eugene. 
(Pennsylvania State U., University Park.) Effects 
of noise on the blood eosinophil levels and adrenals 
of mice. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1144-1149. 
—Mice were exposed to overall noise levels of 110 db 
for various exposure durations. Physiological indices 
associated with adreno-cortical activation were ex- 
amined, The observed changes were of short dura- 
tion and no evidence of systematic pathology was 
detectable—J. Pollack. 

6630. Breslin, Frederick D. (New York U. 9) 
The effect of oxygen lack upon physical and neuro- 
logical development in the chick. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1956, 60, 595-602.—“The purpose of the pres- 
ent study was to investigate the post-hatching effects 
produced in a group of chicks by a reduction in the 
available oxygen at varying stages in the develop- 
mental period. Oxygen lack was selected as an area 
for investigation because of the basic importance of 
oxygen to all life. Beneficial as well as detrimental 
results were noted as coming from the hypoxic situa- 
tion. In the past, research has concentrated on the ill 
effects of hypoxia possibly suggesting the need for 
a re-examination of the role of oxygen in fetal de- 
velopment. 20 references.—V. M. Staudt. 

6631. Dessaux, G. (Faculté des Sciences de Lyon, 
France.) Mésure de la fréquence cardiaque chez 
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le rat. Etude critique des déterminations expéri- 
mentales. (Measurement of cardiac frequency in the 
rat. A critical study of experimental determinations.) 
J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 731-736.—A method, 
essentially the McCleary technique (see 28: 8843) is 
described in some detail for measurement of heart rate 
in the rat. The animal is confined to a small plastic 
box, his feet contacting metal plates which are con- 
nected to an electrocardiograph amplifier. The initial 
pulse rate of 500 per minute gradually declines over 
a period of hours to a “basal” rate of 375 per minute. 
—C. J. Smith. 


6632. Dessaux, G. (Faculté des Sciences de Lyon, 
France.) Sur le rythme cardiaque normal du rat. 
(The normal cardiac rhythm of the rat.) J. Physiol, 
Path. gén., 1955, 47, 659-662.—The heart rate of the 
rat is measured by a new method obviating the neces- 
sity of implanting electrodes or otherwise harnessing 
the subject. The resting rate is found to be about 
400 per minute; individual variations from this aver- 
age are considerable. Small changes in the environ- 
ment bring about an immediate increase in resting 
rate.—C. J. Smith. 


6633. Dickes, Robert; Flamm, Gerald H., Col- 
trera, Joseph, & Tobin, Michael. The effect of 
mephenesin on muscle tension; an experimental 
study. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
590-597.—Electromyographic recording of muscle 
tension from the forearms of 15 drug-treated psy- 
chiatrically evaluated anxious patients and 15 matched 
controls given a placebo indicated significantly re- 
duced muscle tension to the tachistoscopically pre- 
sented, emotionally charged and neutral stimulus 
words (after Bruner and Postman). This and other 
findings are discussed in relation to drug therapy and 
to problems of methodology in evaluating the useful- 
ness of relaxant compounds. 25 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


6634. Dorpat, Theodore L., & Holmes, Thomas 
H. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Mechanisms of 
skeletal muscle pain and fatigue. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 628-640.—Study of skele- 
tal muscle contractions (hand, arm) in 10 young 
adults who reported their experiences, indicated that 
“pain and tenderness occurred predictably during 
sustained intermittent muscle contractions. The 
threshold and the intensity of the pain were directly 
related to the strength of the contraction.” These 
and other findings led to the postulation that “during 
the period of relative ischemia which accompanies 
skeletal muscle contraction, there are produced nox- 
ious metabolites capable of engendering pain... . The 
available evidence indicates that muscle potassium is 
the pain factor, or one of its important components.” 
47 references,—L. A. Pennington. 


6635. Ducros, E. (Armée de l'Air Francaise, 2 
Boulevard Victor, Paris 15, France.) Statistiques 
de biometrie medicale elementaire relatives au 
personnel navigant de l'Armée de l'Air Francaise. 
(Elementary medical biometric statistics relating to 
flying personnel of the French Air Force.) In 
NATO ..., Anthropometry and human engineering, 
(see 30: 6639), 18-30.—Distributions of the follow- 
ing measurements on 1000 pilots 18 to 24 years of 
age are given: height, weight, chest circumference, 
leg length, head circumference, forearm length, nose- 
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chin length, and the Pignet-Mayet index of robust- 
ness.—C. М. Louttit. 

6636. Frank, Fritz. (Institut für Grünlandfragen, 
Oldenburg, Germany.) Beitrag zur Biologie, ins- 
besondere Jugendentwicklung der Schneemaus 
(Chionomys nivalis, Mart). (An investigation of 
the biology, especially early development, of the snow 
mouse, Chionomys nivalis, Mart.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1954, 11, 1-9.—Captive snow mice show extensive 
secondary adaptations to their alpine habitat. De- 
velopment of the young is much slower than in re- 
lated species. Responses to man are marked by tame- 
ness, thought to be due to a sparsity of natural 
enemies. The development of locomotion, grooming, 
and feeding are described in detail.—C. J. Smith. 

6637. Mizushima, Keiichi. (Yokohama Juvenile 
Classification Office, Japan.)  Shippaiji ni okeru 
hifu denki dendodo to kokyü. (Changes in galvanic 
skin conductance and respiration resulting from fail- 
ure experience.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 165-173. 
—The effect of successive failures on galvanic skin 
conductance was studied with 49 delinquent children. 
In general, failure tends to decrease conductance dur- 
ing both work and rest, and to slow and deepen 
breathing with a smaller I-fraction. No correlation 
was found between IQ or degree of delinquency and 
the effects of failure. It is suggested that such de- 
crease in physiological activity may be the result of 
depression and disappointment rather than conflict, 
which would increase such activity. In Japanese with 
English summary, p. 220.—4. M. Niyekawa. 

6638. Morant, G. M. (RAF Institute of Aviation 
Medicine, Farnborough, Hants, Eng.) Body meas- 
urements in relation to work spaces in aircraft. 
In NATO ... , Anthropometry and human engi- 
neering, (see 30: 6639), 3-17.—Research of the RAF 
on problems of dimensions of air-craft crew position 
in relation to body measurements is summarized. 
Significant variables for pilot selection are height and 
thigh length. 9 references.—C. М. Louttit. 

„6639. North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Ad- 
visory Group for Aeronautical Research and De- 
velopment. Anthropometry and human engineer- 
ing; a symposium. . . . London: Buttersworths 
Scientific Publications, 1955. 123 p. 21 s. (New 
York: Interscience Publishers. $3.00.) (AGARDo- 
graph No. 5.)—10 papers, abstracted separately, pre- 
sented at a symposium on anthropometry, human en- 
gineering and related subjects, held in May 1954 by 
the AGARD Aeromedial Panel are included.—C. М. 
Louttit. 

6640. Novak, Stanley; Hayes, Roslyn; Good- 
man, Joan, & Welch, Livingston. (New York 
Hosp.) The effect of an avoidance situation on 
the psychogalvanic response. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 
307-311.—The hypothesis was tested to see if lower 
palmar skin resistance levels and greater magnitude 
in PGR may be elicited by threat of an avoidable 
aversive stimulus than with threat of an unavoidable 
One. 27 S’s in two groups were tested in a mock 
reaction time situation, the avoidance group being 
told that faster reaction time in pressing a lever would 
Spare them from hearing a threatened claxton horn, 
the other group told simply that it would be sounded. 
There was an increase in PGR to the avoidable threat 
instructions, significant at the .01 level —R. W. 
Husband. 
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6641. Scheinfeld, Amram. The human heredity 
handbook. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1956, 276 p. 
$3.95.—This is a detailed compendium of facts about 
human inheritance and is meant to serve as a general 
guide for laymen and counselors to provide direct 
answers to specific questions about the heritability 
of various traits, abnormalities and diseases in the 
mental and physical field. It can be used as a supple- 
ment and quick reference to the author’s “The New 
You and Heredity.” It carries 28 illustrations by the 
author (mostly schematic), a glossary of terms, sug- 
gestions for further reading, and a listing of human 
heredity clinics with addresses. Guidance is also 
given as to infertility clinics, and where to study 
human or medical genetics —G. C. Schwesinger. 

6642. Scientific American Editors. The physics 
and chemistry of life. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1955. xi, 270 p. $1.00—A collection of 
18 articles reprinted from the Scientific American 
dealing with a variety of biochemical problems of 
living matter. One group of 3 articles deals with 
muscle and nerve action —C. М. Louttit. 

6643. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. A biologist 
looks at human nature. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1956, 82, 
33-41.—Biologism, “the thesis that human behavior 
should be reduced to biological terms and laws,” is 
rejected. However, biology cannot be neglected as 
the groundwork of the study of behavior. Within this 
view the author discusses the broad aspects “of the 
evolutionary, developmental, neurological, and_sym- 
bolistic foundations of human behavior.—C. М. 
Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6779, 6816, 6830, 6998, 7271, 
7373, 7548, 7571) 
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6644. Aird, Robert B. Barriers in the brain. 
Sci. Amer., 1956, 194(2), 101-106.—Description of 
the probable mechanism of the dye “brilliant vital red” 
on cerebral blood vessel walls which affects the per- 
meability of the vessel walls and thus possibly blocks 
convulsive drugs from reaching the nervous system. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

6645. Anand, B. K., & Dua, $. (Lady Hardinge 
Med. Coll., New Delhi, India.) Stimulation of lim- 
bic system of brain in waking animals. Science, 
1955, 122, 1139.—Studies ". . . on 29 cats and 13 
monkeys (Macacus) in which multilead electrodes 
were implanted in both cerebral hemispheres in differ- 
ent parts of the limbic system . . .” are summarized. 
“Affective behavior of the animals showed marked 
and varied changes on stimulation of different re- 
gions.” Certain somatic movements and autonomic 
activities are specified —S. J. Lachman. 

6646. Andrew, John G. (Herman Hosp., Hous- 
ton, Tex.), & Sensenbach, Willis. The effect of 
benzedrine sulphate upon cerebral blood flow and 
metabolism in man. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 
61—64.— Cerebral circulatory and metabolic functions 
were studied before and after the oral administration 
of Benzedrine sulfate in 13 male subjects. No effect 
of cerebral circulation, vascular resistance, oxygen 
or glucose utilization was found. The psychologic 
changes are therefore, not related to these al 


conditions.—N. H. Pronko. pun coat 
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6647. Becker, R. А. & Aird, R. В. (0. Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco.) Mechanisms influencing 
the permeability of the blood-brain barrier. /. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 127-141.—"The effect of a 
number of drugs and measures upon the rate of pas- 
sage of sulfapyridine and sulfanilamide into the brain 
of the rat was studied. The greatest increase was 
noted after intense and probably traumatic staining 
with trypan red, while little or no change occurred 
after moderate staining with this dye. . . . In general, 
all moderate measures which were used in testing 
their possible effect on altering permeability, appeared 
to produce only minor changes." Among the varia- 
bles tested: pH, dehydration, insulin, acetylcholine 
chloride, physostigmine sulfate, metrazol, cocaine.— 
A. C. Goldstein. 


6648. Bonvallet, M., Hugelin, A, & Dell, P. 
(Hôpital Henri-Rouselle, Paris, France.) Sensi- 
bilité comparée du systéme réticulé activateur et 
du centre respiratoire aux gaz du sang et а l'adréna- 
line. (Comparative sensitivity of the ascending re- 
ticular system and the respiratory center to blood 
gas and to adrenalin.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 
47, 651-654.—In the cat, inhalation of a gas mixture 
rich in СО» produces an intense activation (arousal 
response) of electrical activity of the cerebral cortex. 
This effect persists after separation of the ascending 
reticular system from the respiratory centers, in- 
dicating that the reticular system is directly sensi- 
tive to certain changes in the internal environment. 
Adrenaline apnea is paralleled by the appearance of 
slow waves on the cortex, followed by an activation 
pattern. The adaptiveness of these responses in 
muscular effort and high altitudes is indicated.—C. J. 
Smith. 

6649. Borkowski, Winslow J., & Bernstine, Rich- 
ard L. (Jefferson Med. Coll., Philadelphia.) Elec- 
troencephalography of the fetus. Neurology, 1955, 
5, 362-365.—ЕЕС tracings were secured on 2 fetuses, 
one 77 days of age, the other 43 to 45. Both had been 
delivered by abdominal section. Bipolar records 
showed irregular slow activity with superimposed fast 
waves, As the specimens succumbed, electrical ac- 
tivity disappeared first from the frontal areas; elec- 
trical activity could still be detected from deep elec- 
trodes after it had ceased in superficial leads.—L. J. 
O' Kelly. 

6650. Bridges, Thomas J, & Yahr, Melvin D. 
Digital vasomotor responses following nerve root 
stimulation. А.М.А. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 
74, 534—543.—Plethysmographic recordings, taken 
from 2 digits, were made during the performance of 
thoracic anterolateral chordotomy. The operative 
area permitted electrical or mechanical stimulation of 
the upper thoracic and lower cervical posterior and 
anterior roots, “It has been found possible to obtain 
good evidence of vasomotor phenomena occurring 
within the digits of the upper extremity following 
stimulation of the lower cervical and upper thoracic 
nerve roots."—L, A. Pennington. 


6651. Brown, Donald Robert. (Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Pa.) Investigation of the effects on cortical cur- 
rents of organic damage to the brain by the use 
of a behavioral measure involving the kinesthetic 
figural after-effect. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1954 
182-184.—Abstract. VETE 
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6652. Bryant, S. H., & Tobias, J. M. (U. of Chi- 
cago, Ш.) Optical and mechanical concomitants 
of activity in Carcinus nerve. I. Effect of sodium 
azide on the optical response. II. Shortening of 
the nerve with activity. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1955, 46, 71-95.— Sodium azide has little if any effect 
on either the rates of generation or magnitudes of 
optical scattering responses in multifibered nerves 


after activity. “It does, however, prolong, and finally . 


prevents, recovery from the decreased scattering type 
of response.” “Carcinus and lobster leg nerves 
shorten as a result of electrically induced impulse 
propagation. ... The scattering change is real and is 
not an artifact due simply to shortening."—4. C. 
Goldstein. 

6653. Budilowa, I. A. Das Problem der Ana- 
lysatoren in den Arbeiten I. M. Setschenows. Zur 
Geschichte der Lehre von den Analysatoren. (The 
problem of analysers in the writings of I. M. Set- 
schnows. А contribution to the history of the teach- 
ing on analysers.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1955, 7, 315-326.—On the basis of Set- 
schnows' concepts of analysers, presented here in 
some detail, Pavlov related on experimental evidence 
the laws of analysers with the conditioned reflex- 
activity of the cerebral cortex. Their materialistic 
approach views the analysers as the mechanism which 
connects the organism with the environment in most 
sensitive interrelationships.—C. T. Bever. 


6654. Buser, P. (Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris, France.) Étude de l'activité 
électrique du lobe optique des vertébrés inférieurs. 
I. Description et analyses topographiques des ré- 
ponses à la stimulation du nerf optique. (A study 
of the electrical activity of the optic lobe of lower 
vertebrates. I. Description and topographic analyses 
of responses to optic nerve stimulation.) J. Physiol. 
Path. gén., 1955, 47, 737-768.—The electrical activity 
evoked by stimulation of the optic nerve is recorded 
from microelectrodes placed in the optic lobes of cat- 
fish, tench, carp, frog, and pigeon. In all these spe- 
cies, the evoked activity consists of two phases. There 
are first 2-3 brief potentials representing the influx 
of stimuli along the dorsally-situated incoming optic 
fibers. These potentials are followed by one or more 
slow diphasic components considered to be postsynap- 
tic potentials from the radially-disposed neurons upon 
which the optic nerve fibers terminate. 48-item bibli- 
ography.—C. J. Smith. 

6655. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
O problema das relacóes entre a psicologia e a 
neurologia. (The problem of the relations between 
psychology and neurology.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 
1, 15-26.—Experiments are cited which lead to these 
conclusions: (1) Although scientific observation im- 
Poses a separation of physico-psychic, they are in fact 
an integral unity; (2) cortical areas are not pre- 
formed for neuro-psychological functions; structures 
or lesions are localized, but not functions; (3) ex- 
cision in the cortical area reduces relearning ability 
and ability for abstraction, but not general perception; 
excision may cause personality changes; (4) appar- 
ently the organization of psychic processes depends on 
sub-cortical nuclei, which -are phylogenetically an- 
terior to the cortex—E. C. Munro. 


6656. Chambers, William W., & Sprague, James 
M. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Functional 
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localization in the cerebellum. II. Somatotopic 


organization in cortex and nuclei. A.M.A. Arch.- 


Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 653-680.—Review of the 
literature and summary of recent experiments, using 
41 cats, ablative techniques, and stimulation methods 
through implanted electrodes, led to the development 
of the concept of functional organization in "longi- 
tudinal, corticonuclear zones" in contradistinction to 
the lobular theory “most widely accepted today." 56 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

6657. Crossman, J., & Mitchell, J. F. (U. St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Effect of background activity 
on the action of acetylcholine on the electrical 
activity of the brain. Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 121- 
122.—A preliminary test was made of the hypothesis 
that the effect of acetylcholine on the brain is influ- 
enced by the level of excitation of the brain itself. 
Acetylcholine was administered to anesthetized rats, 
rabbits and cats while records were being made of 
the electroencephalogram. It was found that acetyl- 
choline in small doses caused an excitation of the 
EEG but an inhibition in large doses. When the 
cortex was activated by Leptazol, doses of acetyl- 
choline which had been excitatory became inhibitory, 
previously inhibitory doses became less so, and form- 
erly ineffective doses remained so. The addition of 
adrenaline reduced the amount of acetylcholine re- 
quired to produce excitation or inhibition.—R. Е. 
Edwards. 

6658. French, Lyle A., & Johnson, David R. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Examination of the 
sensory system in patients after hemispherectomy. 
Neurology, 1955, 5, 390-393.—Summary of findings 
in examining patients with preoperative hemiplegia 
after operative removal of major portion of corre- 
sponding cerebral hemisphere. Sensory responses 
were diminished but seldom completely absent to 
cutaneous, vibratory and position sense. Visual field 
testing was difficult due to poor ability of subjects 
to follow instructions, but they appeared to have 
homonymous hemianopsias, all with splitting of 
macular vision. Examination results on two cases 
are reported in detail.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6659. Freygang, W. H., Jr, & Landau, W. M. 
(National Inst. Hlth, Bethesda, Md.) Some rela- 
tions between resistivity and electrical activity in 
the cerbral cortex of the cat. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1955, 45, 377-392—A method for simultaneous meas- 
urement of cerebral cortical resistivity and electrical 
activity is described which is sensitive to 1% changes. 
The resistivity of the cortex under normal conditions 
is 222 ohm cm. Observations were made in anes- 
thetized cats in the lateral and suprasylvian gyruses. 
Spreading depression produced by stimulation of the 
geniculate radiations increased resistivity 10-20% in 
superficial cortex and 5% in underlying white matter. 
Other methods of altering potential differences across 
cortex produced small changes in resistivity.—4. С. 
Goldstein. 

6660. Halstead, Ward C. Some frontotemporal 
lobe relationships. 4.M.A. Arch. М eurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 567.— Abstract. ў 

6661. Huertas, Jorge, & Forster, Francis M. 
(Georgetown U. Med. Center, Washington, D. C.) 

‘emporal lobe seizures in the monkey. Neurology, 
1955, 5, 329-332.—“Electrical stimulation of the sup- 
pressor region of the temporal lobe in Macaca mulatta 


-and hippocampus. 
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produces transient periods of decreased activity and 
apparent loss of consciousness. These can be called 
suppressor seizures.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6662. Ochs. Sidney. (Calif. Inst, Tech., Pasa- 
dena.) Transmission of activity in the mammalian 
cortex. Science, 1955, 122, 877-878.— Abstract. 

6663. Olds, James. (McGill U., Montreal, Que.) 
“Reward” from brain stimulation in the rat. Sci- ` 
ence, 1955, 122, 878.—Abstract. 

6664. Passouant, P., Cadilhac, J., & Passouant- 
Fontaine, T. (Faculté de Médecine de Montpellier, 
France.) Influence, en cours de sommeil spontané, 
de la stimulation électrique réticulaire et des 
stimuli sensoriels sur les rythmes hippocampiques 
du chat. (The influence, during spontaneous sleep, 
of electrical stimulation of reticular formation and of 
sensory stimuli on hippocampal rhythms in the cat.) 
J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 715-718.—Stimula- 
tion of the reticular system through chronically-im- 
planted electrodes with currents sufficient to produce 
a marked arousal response of the cortex, induces 4—7 
per sec. slow-wave activity in the hippocampus. 
Repetitive visual or auditory stimulation is followed 
by large asynchronous wave activity in both cortex 
Stimuli calculated to elicit fright 
responses in the waking animal produced cortical 
desynchrony and hippocampal hypersynchrony in the 
sleeping cat. The possible role of the hippocampus 
in vigilance and affective behavior is discussed.—C. 
J. Smith. 

6665. Perl, Edward R. (State Univ. N. Y., Syra- 
сиѕе.), & Whitlock, David G. Potentials evoked 
in cerebral somatosensory region. J. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 18, 486-501.—Electrical stimuli to the ventro- 
basal nuclei of the thalamus evoke a complex re- 
sponse in the somatosensory cortex. The first com- 
ponent of this response is attributed to ascending 
activity in thalamocortical fibers. The second com- 
ponent is ascribed to postsynaptic cellular events in 
the cortex. “The similarity in behavior between this 
latter component and the primary response evoked 
by tactile stimuli suggested that these two events were 
largely produced by the same cortical elements and 
that the primary evoked response in the somatosensory 
region is a measure of cortical organization.” 26 ref- 
erences.—P. Ratoosh. 

6666. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Gustatory nerve impulses in rat, cat and 
rabbit. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 429-440.— “Taste 
solutions applied to the anterior tongue surface of 
rat, cat and rabbit elicit . . . impulses in the chorda 
tympani nerve. For all species the basic taste stimuli 
could be ranked from low to high in order of thresh- 
olds as follows: quinine, HCl, NaCl and sucrose.” 
The relative effectiveness of the stimuli was different 
in the three species. Thresholds for any one stimulus 
vary from fiber to fiber. “Each single fiber prepara- 
tion is characterized by a different pattern of sensi- 
tivity to the four basic taste stimuli. . - . No simple 
classification of receptors by types is obvious."—P. 
Ratoosh. 

6667. Robinson, P. K. (National Hosp. Nerv. 
Dis., Queen Square, London.) | Sensory changes in 
the upper limb during ischemia in tetany. Neurol- 
ogy, 1955, 5, 461-467.—Ischemic sensory changes in 
patients suffering from hypoparathyroidism show an 
early phase of hyperactivity of the sensory nerves, 
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followed by a premature failure of function.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

6668. Rosenberg, Maximilian. "Bewusstsein" 
und höhere Nerventátigkeit. (“Сопзсіоиѕпеѕѕ” and 
higher nervous system activity.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1955, 7, 307-314.—On the 
basis of the conditions under which it appears and 
with avoidance of psychologic explanations, “con- 
sciousness” is presented as the effect of work by the 
living nerve tissue. It is phylogenetically and onto- 
genetically acquired and varies in magnitude. It is 
not the function of a special area arising with sensory 
experiences and disappearing with the formation of 
well-established excitation channels and of conditioned 
reflexes. The critical magnitude of dystony changes 
the unconsciousness into consciousness. Electro-en- 
cephalography is expected to provide the necessary 
biologic foundation for a differentiation of types in 
mental illness and for an “energetic neurology."— 
С. Т. Bever. 

6669. Rusinov, V. S. Uchenie N. E. Vvedens- 
kogo-A. A. Ukhtomskogo o tormozhenii i ego 
sviaz' s ucheniem I. P. Pavlova. (N. E. Vvedenskii- 
А. A. Ukhtomskii’s theory on inhibition and its con- 


nection with I. P. Pavlov's theory.) Zh. vyssh. nervn.- 


Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 305-317.—Data are presented 
to show that the Vvedenskii-Ukhtomskii theory on 
basic neural processes is still of significance for con- 
temporary research.—/. D. London. 

6670. Saprykin, P. Die Psychologie im Lichte 
der Lehre Pawlows von der höheren Nerventátig- 
keit. (Psychology in the light of Pavlov's teaching 
of higher nervous system activity.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 252-261.—The physi- 
ologist Pavlov “gave psychology a sound materialistic 
basis," which is elucidated with particular reference 
to the inter-relationship of the two signal-systems 
of the cortical and subcortical centers.—C. Т. Bever. 

6671. Shanes, Abraham M., & Berman, Morris 
D. (Nat. Insts. Hlth, Bethesda, Md.) Kinetics of 
ion movement in the squid giant axon. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1955, 39, 279-300.—The loss of Na??, K*?, 
and С18 from single giant axons of the squid, follow- 
ing exposure to sea water containing these radio- 
isotopes, occurs in two stages, an initial rapid one 
followed by an exponential decline. The kinetics of 
outflux suggests a cortical layer of measurable thick- 
ness which contains the ions in different proportions 
from those in the medium and which governs the 
rate of emergence of these ions from the axon as 
though it contained very few but large pores.—3$. S. 
Marzolf. 

6672. Shanes, A. M., & Berman, M. D. (National 
Inst. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Penetration of the de- 
sheathed toad sciatic nerve by ions and molecules. 
I. Steady state and equilibrium distributions. J. 
cell, comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, 177-197.—Penetrability 
characteristics of nerve were studied with radioiso- 
topes in nerves with epineuria removed. Sciatic 
nerves were equilibrated in Ringer’s Solutions con- 
taining labeled urea, sucrose, and containing 504, 
sodium and chloride ions. Sodium and potassium 
were then extracted by exposure to distilled water and 
directly and indirectly measured. Final distributions 
of substances are reported. ^. . . the suggestion is 
made that the water of the myelin sheath as well as 
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of the interfibrillar region is in equilibrium with the 
surrounding medium.”—A. C. Goldstein. 

6673. Shanes, A. M., & Berman, M.D. (National 
Institute Health, Bethesda, Md.) Penetration of the 
desheathed toad sciatic nerve by ions and mole- 
cules. II. Kinetics. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 
45, 199-240.—Studies of the time course of emergence 
of labelled sucrose, sodium, and chloride after ex- 
posure of desheathed nerves to these solutions suggest 
that escape involves at least two stages: an initial 
rapid one can be largely described by a homogeneous 
cylinder diffusion theory. А final slow one is ex- 
ponential in nature. Suggestions are made to ac- 
count for the two methods of emergence. It is sug- 
gested that both node and internode may contribute 
to ionic exchange through the fiber membrane.—4. C. 
Goldstein. 

6674. Shaw, S. N., & Tobias, J. M. (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) On the optical change associated with ac- 
tivity in frog nerve. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 
46, 53-70.—It is known that white light passed 
through a multifibered nerve is scattered as a func- 
tion of impulse propagation. This is not known to 
occur in single isolated axons. This experiment 
studied the scattering response in frog nerve and 
found that it is not highly temperature-sensitive; is 
not influenced by the white light used; it depends on 
the orientation of the nerve; it is not reversed by 
stretching of the nerve or dilution of the medium; 
and is changed in some characteristics by desheath- 
ing. The technical problems of this technique are 
discussed.—4. C. Goldstein. 

6675. Sutin, J., & Campbell, B. (Univ. Coll., Lon- 
don, Eng.) А model of cortical activity. Nature, 
Lond., 1955, 175, 339-340.—The following model 
is proposed: “The potential differences maintained 
across the cell bodies of the cortical neurons are a 
measure of their polarization and regulate the firing 
pattern. Because the cortical cells have apical den- 
drites ramifying in the molecular layer, the successive 
tiers of cells are not in series, in so far as their elec- 
trical fields are concerned. Instead, the external cur- 
rent flow of the cells of one layer tends to reverse the 
polarization of members of the other and thus modu- 
lates their impulse discharge. In this way, the small 
and medium-sized pyramids of the supragranular layer 
act as а ballast to the efferent cells and inhibit their 
activation by the afferents. When the supragranular 
layer is thrown out of action, the cortical response is 
more vigorous." Experimental results pertaining to 
this model are briefly discussed.—R. E. Edwards. 

6676. Tasaki, L, & Freygang, W. H., Jr. (Nat. 
Insts. Hlth, Bethesda, Md.) The А be- 
tween the action potential, action current, and 
membrane resistance at a node of Ranvier. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1955, 39, 211-223.— Simultaneous recording 
of the action potential and membrane resistance and of 
the action current and change in impedance during 
activity at a single node of Ranvier of an isolated frog 
or toad nerve fiber shows a parallelism between the 
obtained measures.—S. S. Marzolf. 

„6677. Tauc, L. (Institut de Biologie Marine 
d'Arcachon, France.) Étude de activité élémen- 
taire des cellules du ganglion abdominal de l'Aply- 
sie. (A study of elementary activity of cells of the 
abdominal ganglion of Aplysia.) J. Physiol. Path. 
gén., 1955, 47, 769—792.—Penetrating microelectrodes 
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were used to record the electrical activity of the giant 
nerve cells of the abdominal ganglia of the Sea-hares 
Aplysia depilans and A. punctata. The action po- 
tential of 80-120 millivolts, elicited by brief shocks, 
js about double the observed resting potential; pro- 
Jonged polarization of the membrane gave rise to 
either a single spike or a repetitive discharge, accord- 
ing to the amplitude of the applied voltage. Many 
cells exhibited spontaneous activity ; in these cells the 
action potential results from a superposition of a base- 
wave, a pseudospike, and a spike. These components 
may be dissociated under natural conditions, and de- 
_ pend upon the excitability of the cell.—C. J. Smith. 
— 6678. Teng, Paul, & Bender, Morris B. (Mount 
© Sinai Hosp., New York.) Effect of barbiturates on 
latent motor deficits. Neurology, 1955, 5, 777—786. 
—Sodium amytal injections in normal control pa- 
tients were not followed by motor deficit symptoms. 
In patients with lesions involving parts of the nerv- 
ous system mediating motor function, 150 to 500 mg. 
of sodium amytal induced motor weakness not elicited 
in premedication examination. Minimal pre-medica- 
tion weaknesses were made more pronounced.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

6679. Verzeano, Marcel; Naquet, Robert, & 
King, Ellen Eva. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Action of barbiturates and convulsants on unit 
activity of diffusely projecting nuclei of thalamus. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 502-512.—“Microelectrode 
recordings from the diffusely projecting nuclei of 
the thalamus of the curarized cat show apparently 
random unit-discharges on a ‘desynchronized’ back- 
ground.” Doses of barbiturates cause complex 
changes in these discharges. Although the main ef- 
fects of high doses of metrazol and picrotoxin differ 
from those of barbiturates, some similarities suggest 
that they may be due. to related mechanisms.—P. 
Ratoosh. 

6680. Weil-Malherbe, Н. (Runwell Hosp., Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) The concentration of adrena- 
line in human plasma and its relation to mental 
activity. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 733-755.—The 
broad correlation between plasma-adrenaline level and 
level of consciousness or extent of nervous activity is 
indicated by the fact that relaxing agents lead to a 
drop of adrenaline level and the return of conscious- 
ness at the termination of hypoglycemic coma coin- 
cides with a peak of the plasma-adrenaline concentra- 
tion. Electrical stimulation of the brain, injection of 
a convulsant drug, or photic stimulation in a suscepti- 
ble subject produces a great rise in plasma-adrenaline 
level. Lowering of adrenaline level in hospitalized 
congenital mental defectives suggests that it may be 
symptomatic of reduced mentation in such patients. 
34 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6681. Wilson, Victor J. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) Post-tetanic 
potentiation of polysynaptic reflexes of the spinal 
cord. J. gen. Physiol., 1955, 39, 197-206.— Following 
tetanization of dorsal roots in the cat spinal cord, 
polysynaptic reflexes show an increased response, as 
measured in terms of their voltage-time area, with a 
predominant change in the earlier reflex pathways. 
Both of these changes in the reflex discharge have a 
time course of 15 to 25 seconds. Post-tetanic poten- 
tiation is also observed in response to stimulation of 
a dorsal rootlet following tetanization of another root- 
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let in the same or in a neighboring segment.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 


(See also abstracts 6508, 6695, 6701, 6704, 6722, 
6760, 6764, 6769, 6770, 6858, 6884, 7006, 7377, 
7429, 7610, 7613) 
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6682. Arthur, Robert P., & Shelley, Walter B. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Experimental 
evidence for an enzymatic basis for itching in man. 
Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 901-902.—The sensation of 
itching (pruritus) has long been a physiological 
enigma. Unlike the sensation of pain, touch, heat 
and cold, no adequate stimulus for itching could be 
found. А specific and presumably physiological 
method of evoking itching is described which utilizes 
proteolytic enzymes. Minute amounts of an enzyme 
introduced into the epidermis can produce intense 
itching in the absence of pain or wheals. Of many 
enzymes studied only endopeptidases with activities 
within the physiological pH range were pruritic. In- 
creasing the concentration of the enzyme shortened 
the latency and lengthened the duration of itching. 
It is postulated that the release of intracellular pro- 
teinases plays an important role in itching. Histamine 
does not seem to be involved—R. E. Edwards. 

6683. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Development of finger-localization capacity 
in school children. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 225- 
230.—Finger-localizing skill develops progressively 
from 6 to 9 years. These skills, however, probably 
do not attain maturity until later years. The normal 
child in the age range studied does not find it much 
more difficult to localize single fingers without the aid 
of vision than with it.—L. S. Baker. 

6684. Bevan, William. (Emory U., Ga.) Sound- 
precipitated convulsions: 1947-1954. Psychol. Bull., 
1955, 52, 473-504.—Approximately 129 papers on 
audiogenic seizure are examined. Among the varia- 
bles influencing seizure susceptibility are audition, 
intense light, pain, temperature, regulation of free 
movement, opportunity for escape; genetic, age and 
sex, and physiological status differences; and psy- 
chological status. “Perhaps the most promising de- 
velopments are concerned with the inheritance of 
susceptibility in mice, stimulus priming, and learned 
control of the seizure.” 145 references.—R. Perloff. 

6685. Brunswik, Egon. Perception and the rep- 
resentative design of psychological experiments. 
(2d ed.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1956. xii, 154 p. $5.00.— The first part of this book 
has appeared previously (see Neyman, Jerzy. (Ed.) 
Berkeley symposium on mathematical statistics and 
probability. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1949). Part II branches out from 2 of the model ex- 
periments in Part I“... in which the level of com- 
plexity has reached the criterion of functionality, 
expanding their basic principles over other areas of 
perception.” The topic of perceptual constancies 1s 
expanded (3 chaps.) and their relation to thinking 
investigated. Other topics include: social perception, 
a fully representative design with textural ecology, 
probabilistic cue learning, clinical applications, and 
theoretical considerations. 211-item bibliography. — 
A. J. Sprow. 
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6686. Cleckley, Hervey M., & Thigpen, Corbett 
H. (Med. Coll. Georgia, Augusta.) The dynamics 
of illusion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 334-342.— 
The loose and extravagant use of the term “dynamic” 
is protested, and methodology to establish "dynamics" 
is criticized, The ase of more specific and descriptive 
terms is suggested.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6687. Crossman, E. К. F. W. (Cambridge U., 
Eng.) The measurement of discriminability. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 176-195.—A “соп- 
fusion-function” was developed as a quantitative meas- 
ure of “discriminability” and tested against observed 
times for visual and proprioceptive sorting tasks of 
various levels of “difficulty.” “A method of extending 
its use to multi-choice and multi-dimensional signal- 
sets is outlined and experimental results concerning 
the former are presented.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


6688. Dethier, V. G. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The physiology and histology of the 
contact chemocreceptors of the blowfly. Quart. 
Rev. Biol, 1955, 30, 348-371.—The contact chemo- 
receptors of the blowflies are located on the legs and 
labellum. "They consist of thin-walled, socketed hairs 
with two lumina. Only the tip of the hair is sensi- 
tive to chemical stimulation. Each hair is actually 
two receptors, one of which is sensitive specifically 
to sugars, the other of which may be stimulated by a 
variety of substances. The response to stimulation 
of the sugar receptor is extension of the proboscis, to 
the non-sugar receptor of retraction or inhibition of 
extension of the proboscis. The lowest sucrose thresh- 
old for a single hair was 1 x 10-5 M. Adaptation and 
spatial summation can be demonstrated. Rejection of 
substances can be mediated by a single hair, and if 
mixtures of sugar and repellent substances are ap- 
plied, the response is determined by relative concen- 
trations of the components. 56-item bibliography.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

6689. Henneman, Richard H., & Long, Eugene 
К. (U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) A comparison of 
the visual and auditory senses as channels for data 
presentation. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
54-363, v, 38 p—This report attempts to compare 
the auditory and visual senses as channels for the 
presentation of information to the human operator. 
It concludes, “the stimulus properties of light and 
sound differ; the receptor characteristics of vision 
and audition also differ. It is possible, by matching 
these distinguishing sense characteristics with specific 
demands of particular situations, to suggest some 
‘divisions of labor’ between the two sense channels 
for purposes of data presentation.” These categories 
of demands are discussed with a number of tentative 
suggestions for the communications engineer as to a 
choice between the visual or auditory presentation of 
data, 84-item bibliography —R. T. Cave. 

6690. Hodgson, Edward S. (Barnard С oll., New 
York.) Problems in invertebrate chemoreception. 
Quart. Rev. Biol., 1955, 30, 331-347.—Cellular and 
ecological aspects of chemoreception in the inverte- 
brates are reviewed. While the cellular basis of 
chemoreception does not appear to be essentially dif- 
ferent in the two forms, distinctive problems arise 
with respect to ecological influences. Major prob- 
lems in this area about which information is sparse 
include (1) basis for selectivity of behavioral re- 
sponses to chemical stimuli, (2) fundamental excita- 
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tion processes in chemoreceptors, and (3) mechanisms 
by which impulses from chemoreceptors initiate in- 
tegrated patterns of motor activity. 111-item bibli- 
ography.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6691. Jones, F. Nowell. (UCLA, Los Angeles.) 
Olfactory absolute thresholds and their implica- 
tions for the nature of the receptor process. J. 
Psychol. 1955, 40, 223-227—Olfactory thresholds 
were collected for 84 S's by a controlled blast tech- 
nique, which permits specific mixtures, for 20 sub- 
stances. А table and a chart present these thresholds. 
The author points out difficulties in direct interpreta- 
tion, due to differences between adsorption and dis- 
solving, and also a lack of perfect relationship between 
vapor pressure and threshold. It is claimed that the 
steric theory of quality is indirectly supported by the 
evidence presented.—R. И/. Husband. 


6692. Kilpatrick, F. P. Perception theory and 
general semantics. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 
12, 257-264.—Perception is primarily a learned ac- 
tivity, insofar as it is communicable. Language is a 
social means for organizing perceptions in certain 
ways acceptable in a given culture. The perceptual 
process “can best be thought of as a transactional 
one.” In opposition to certain traditional views, “it 
is proposed that for any stimulus configuration . . . 
there is an indefinitely large class of environmental 
circumstances which could give rise to exactly the 
same set of impingement on the organism." In stress 
situations, the organism perceives stimuli as he 
learned to under nonstress conditions, even when this 
is inappropriate. In ambiguous or novel situations, 
when perception gives puzzling results, previous 
verbal-cognitive structures impose an order or iden- 
tity on the stimuli so that they may be perceived in 
a controllable way. Research data bearing on these 
and other propositions is cited and discussed briefly.— 
J. Caffrey. 

6693. Kleining, Gerhard. Die optischen Tau- 
schungen. (Optical illusions.) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol., 1953, 1, 501-523. 


6694. Luchins, Abraham $. (U. Oregon, Eu- 
gene.) A variational approach to social influences 
on perception. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 113-119.— 
A percept may be a “function of functions” rather 
than an “ordinary function.” In this case it is a 
“line-function” and “the assumption that it depends on 
a finite number of numerical variables will have to be 
suspended.” Since “introduction or manipulation of 
a social force . . . affects the subject’s conception of 
what he is to perceive . . . one way of studying а 
line-function experimentally may be to observe it as 
conditions are changed since such observations may 
yield clues to the functions which serve as the inde- 
pendent variables and to the functional connections 
among them.”—J. C. Franklin. 


6695. Myers, Ronald Е. (Calif. Inst. Tech., Pasa- 
dena.) Neural basis of bilateral perceptual inte- 
gration. Science, 1955, 122, 877.—A bstract. 


6696. Nielsen, Gerhard. (Copenhagen U., Den- 
mark.) Et taktilt faenomen, hvor helhedsloven 
gaelder. (A tactual phenomenon where the Gestalt 
law applies.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 128.—A tactual 
phenomenon which apparently never has been de- 
scribed in the literature has been discovered. A piece 
of cardboard, 30 x 30 cm. with a circular hole in the 
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middle 5 cm. in diameter, is placed between the knees 
of a sitting subject. The subject is asked to move 
his hands on opposite sides of the cardboard in such 
a way that they touch as they simultaneously pass the 
hole. When the two palms meet, the subject gets a 
sensation of something soft and warm and different 
from the palm. The extent of this sensation varies 
with the roughness of the cardboard’s surface. More 
systematic studies are currently being carried out, 
using different surfaces from sandpaper to plexiglass, 
and with blindfolded subjects—B. Karlsen. 


6697. Nyssen, René, & Bourdon, Jean. Con- 
tribution to the study of the size-weight illusion 
by the method of P. Koseleff. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 467-474.—Koseloff’s experiment, in which the 
subject compares two varying volumes of the same 
weight, and another method used by the authors are 
equally worthless clinically for the detection of mental 
deficiency or deterioration in adults. French sum- 
mary.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6698. Steinberg, Hannah. (U. Coll, London.) 
Changes in time perception induced by an anaes- 
thetic drug. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 273-279.— 
*Effects of an anaesthetic drug (nitrous oxide) on sub- 
jective impressions of changes in the rate of passage 
of time were studied, and were compared with per- 
formance in a test of estimating the duration of 
seconds by counting aloud. . . . The results showed 
that: (1) The drug induced subjective impressions 
of changes in the rate at which time was passing in 
a substantial proportion of subjects, some of whom 
reported apparent quickening and a smaller number 
apparent slowing. (2) The drug had no effect on 
estimating the duration of seconds by counting. (3) 
No relation could be demonstrated between subjective 
impressions of changes and changes of performance 
in the test of estimating seconds. Possible reasons 
for these findings are discussed."—L. E. Thune. 


6699. van der Meer, Н. C. Phánomenale Ge- 
schwindigkeitsunterschiede bei Bewegungen in ver- 
schiedenen Richtungen. (Phenomenal velocity dif- 
ferences in movements in varying planes.) Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 475-503.—T wo questions are posed: 
what is the influence of body and head position on 
phenomenal velocity and does right and left move- 
ment in the horizontal, up and down movement in 
the vertical and toward and away movement in the 
sagittal planes differ in speed perception? The author 
concludes that phenomenal speed varies in accord 
with the deviations of movements from customary 
life habits and perceptions.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6700. Werner, Heinz, & Wapner, Seymour. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Changes in psycho- 
logical distance under conditions of danger. J. 
Pers, 1955, 24, 153-167.— Ss had to walk, while 
blindfolded, toward a specified marker whose location 
varied in regard to proximity of the precipitous edge 
ofa theater stage. The S's behavior under this con- 
dition was compared with his behavior in a neutral 
situation where danger was omitted. On the basis of 
three criteria, distance walked, speed of walking, and 
change of pace, it is inferred that psychological dis- 
tance shrinks under conditions of danger. The re- 
sults are interpreted in terms of sensory-tonic field 
theory of perception which postulates a common 
mechanism for the effect of emotional and nonemo- 
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tional stimulation on distance perception."—M. О. 
Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 6501, 6504, 6651, 6658, 6664, 
6666, 6991; 7283, 7595) 


Vision * 


6701. Alfano, Joseph E. Spasm of fixation. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 724-730.—Spasm of 
fixation is described in a six-year-old boy in whom 
voluntary fixation was abolished probably by a lesion 
in the frontal oculogyric centers—D. Shaad. 

6702. Alluisi, E. A., Inaba, K., & Nungesser, F. 
L., Jr. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Changes in visual depth perception with the wear- 
ing of contact lenses. U. S. Army med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1952, No. 105, iii, 27 p.—Data for spectacles and 
each of three types of contact lenses at each of six 
times of measurement for eight subjects during a 460 
minute wearing period were analyzed by the analysis 
of variance technique. The wearing of some contact 
lenses (rather than spectacles) did alter the stereoptic 
acuities of some wearers. Although some significant 
differences for spatial localization were attributed to 
wearing contact lenses for some subjects, the over-all 
evaluation could not be determined according to the 
criterion established for spatial localization. Stereop- 
tic acuity scores and spatial localization scores were 
defined in terms of readings obtained from the stereop- 
tometer, an instrument for the study of binocular 
vision —R. V. Hamilton. 

6703. Alpern, Mathew. Testing distance effect 
on phoria measurements at various accommoda- 
tion levels. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 906- 
915,—“Multiple distance phoria testing may yet prove 
of definite diagnostic value clinically, but clearly the 
(results of) the present experiment cannot be used to 
provide the criteria for such diagnosis.” —S. Renshaw. 


6704. Armington, John C. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington 12, D. C.) Amplitude 
of response and relative spectral sensitivity of the 
human electroretinogram. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
45, 1058-1064.—“This report deals with the condi- 
tions which modify spectral sensitivity of the photopic 
retinal action potential (ERG). The parameters of 
visual angle (retinal area) and level of response have 
received particular attention. It was found that when 
responses are small, their relative spectral sensitivity 
is nearly independent of stimulus diameter. More 
sizeable responses have a greater relative sensitivity 
to red light. With conditions of large stimulus area, 
electro-retinal sensitivity shows a close agreement 
with existing psychophysical determinations of lu- 
minosity. The results are considered in relation to 
earlier studies of the ERG and the stray light hy- 
pothesis."—F. Ratliff. é 

6705. Attneave, Fred. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Perception of place in a circular field. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AF. PTRC-TN- 
55-44, 14 p.—Reprinted from Amer. J. Psychol, 
1955, 68, 69-82, (see 30: 2112). 

6706. Auerbach, Edgar, & Burian, Hermann M. 
Studies on the photopic-scotopic relationships in 
the human electroretinogram. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1955, 40, (5, pt. 2), 42-60.—Analysis of data from 
retinograms indicates that there are 2 superimposed 
curves of slightly different latent periods, the first 
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being the photopic response and the second the sco- 
topic response; there is a characteristic electroretino- 
gram for each level of light adaptation. 25 references. 
—D. Shaad. 

6707. Bagh, D. The after-lag movement. In- 
dian J. Psychol. 1954, 29, 149-154.—Alternating 
luminous figures were exposed to the O in a dark 
room at the rate of 1 cycle per second with the result 
that phi-movement was seen. When one figure in 
the cycle was suppressed, many O’s continued to see 
the movement for 2 cycles more, and some O's con- 
tinued longer than that. Measures of suggestibility 
did not correlate sufficiently well to indicate that 
perseveration was produced by suggestion.—H. W und- 
erlich. 

6708. Bakan, Paul. (New York U.) Discrimi- 
nation decrement as a function of time in a pro- 
longed vigil. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 387-390.— 
S viewed a test area which flashed regularly once per 
second to a standard brightness level. Test stimuli 
brighter than the standard were presented at prede- 
termined intervals and were used to measure S's 
threshold by the method of limits. Found an increase 
in threshold during the course of each of two sessions 
and a practice effect producing improvement in per- 
formance level for the second session. Interpreted 
the results in terms of response to irrelevant stimuli 

was a means by which S reduced monotony in a 
monotonous task.—J. Arbit. 

6709. Baker, Howard D. (Florida State U., Tal- 
lahassee.) Some direct comparisons between light 
and dark adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
839-844.—“Both the absolute threshold and the dif- 
ference threshold appear to be limited by photochemi- 
cal conditions in the visual receptor during dark 
adaptation, and after complete light adaptation to any 
luminance level, During light adaptation the absolute 
threshold reflects photochemical conditions but the 
difference threshold does not. It is suggested that 
this is because the difference threshold is affected by 
the near-maximum response of the visual receptor 
during early light adaptation. Experiments which 
test this idea are reported."—F. Ratliff. 

6710. Broussard, Irvin G., Walker, Robert Y., & 
Roberts, Ernest E, Jr. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) The influence of noise on the visual 
contrast threshold. U. S. Army med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1952, No. 101, ii, 17 p.—Under conditions of 
two discrete noise intensities, visual sensitivity thresh- 
olds were determined for perception of small light 
differences displayed as small, variable bright “tar- 
gets" located upon a constant and less bright “field.” 
"The effect of noise was studied further in relation to 
the time required to perceive and respond to the visual 
"target." The visual sensitivity threshold for low 
brightness differences was not significantly affected 
by а noise environment of 90 decibels over a two-hour 
period. There was a significant increase in the 
amount of time required to respond to small light 
differences when these light differences were near 
the threshold for discrimination under the conditions 
of the same noise environment. 24 references.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

6711. Bush, William R. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Foveal light adaptation as affected by the spectral 
composition of the test and adapting stimuli. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 1047-1057.— "The data in- 
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dicate that: (1) The largest selective effect of wave- 
length occurred from 0.00 to 4-0.05 sec, where the 
following results were obtained: (a) The greatest 
adaptive effects uniformly occurred for monochroma- 
tic combinations. (b) A lesser effect occurred for 
heterochromatic combinations. (2) These selective 
effects were in the same direction but greatly reduced 
after fifteen minutes of adaptation. (3) Both as a 
test flash and as an adapting stimulus, the blue acted 
as if it were transmitting more luminous flux than it 
actually was. (4) Light adaptation under these ex- 
perimental conditions was virtually complete after 
thirty seconds of adaptation. . . ."—F. Ratliff. 

6712. Chatterjee, Nisith Ranjan. Study of Delta 
movement in motion pictures. Indian J. Psychol., 
1954, 29, 155-159.—Korte related the reversal of di- 
rection of apparent movement, Delta movement, to 
certain intensity differences between the successive 
stimuli. The present experiment shows that such in- 
tensity differences are not a necessary condition. A 
horizontally moving procession of vertical lines was 
photographed with a movie camera and the resulting 
film used in a projector for the experiment. Certain 
combinations of speed of the lines, frames per second 
in the camera, and speed of the projector produce the 
impression of motion in the direction opposite to the 
real one, though the vertical lines are of equal in- 
tensities. A similar experiment with Cantril's trape- 
zoid is reported, with results that go against Cantril's 
hypothesis.—H. Wunderlich. 

6713. Chatterjee, R. G. An investigation on the 
perceptual side of repression. Indian J. Psychol., 
1954, 29, 191-193.—Sentences were projected on a 
screen at varying degrees of illumination. Peculiari- 
ties in the reported perception on the part of a few 
of the subjects show that repression may have inter- 
fered in some cases because of sexual or aggressive 
content of some of the sentences.—H. Wunderlich. 


6714. Christensen, J. M., & Crannell C. W. 
(Miami U., Oxford, O.) The effect of selected 
visual training procedures on the visual form field. 
USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, 54-239, 26 p.—This 
study was performed to investigate the possibility of 
increasing the area of the visual form field through 
training either by reading groups of digits exposed 
tachistoscopically or by perceiving single digits ex- 
posed to the periphery of the retina. The results of 
these training techniques were found to be uniformly 
negative. Perceptual training with simple stimuli 
is unlikely to result in a general improvement in form 
vision or in reading proficiency. These findings con- 
tradict those found elsewhere in the literature.—R. Т. 
Cave. 

6715. Clark, W. C., Smith, A. H., & Rabe, 
Ausma. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ont., Сап.) Reti- 
nal gradient of outline as a stimulus for slant. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 247-253.—Rectangular 
and trapezoidal film-forms, produced under low illumi- 
nation by white figures against a black ground, were 
presented in the frontal-parallel plane and at angles 
of 20° and 40° with the background. Retinal gradi- 
ent of outline convergence was found to be a sufficient 
stimulus for slant, in accordance with the theory of 
psychophysical correspondence.—R. Davidon. 

6716. Davis, Robert J., & Arnott, G. Peter. An 
experimental study of the electroretinogram. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1955, 40 (5, pt. 2), 71-75.—Analyses of 
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retinograms from the rabbit during dark adaptation 
are presented—D. Shaad. 

6717. De Nittis, George L. (Fordham U., Bronx, 
N. Y.) Relative effectiveness of two standard 
color-vision tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 437- 
441.—A. comparison was made of the commercial edi- 
tion of the Illuminant-Stable Color Vision Test (IS) 
and the American Optical Color Perception Test 
(AO) to determine the relative effect of non-stand- 
ard illuminants. Ten color-blind Ss and 40 normals 
each took the test under six illumination-level and 
color-temperature combination conditions. Neither 
the types of illumination nor illumination intensity 
had a significant effect on the scores for either test. 
“Within the range of color temperatures used, the 
AO test is as stable as the IS."—P. Ash. 

6718. Detwiler, S. R. The eye and its structural 
adaptations. Amer. Scientist, 1956, 44, 45-72.— 
While the eyes of vertebrates have a common struc- 
tural plan there are an extensive variety of modifica- 
tions which, no matter how extensive, “have a real 
meaning in the visual framework in relation to the 
environment in which the animal lives." The author 
reviews a number of special adaptations in fish, birds, 
amphibians, and mammals. 12 references.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

6719. Dhanda, R. P. Electroretinography in 
night blindness and other Vitamin-A deficiencies. 
A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal, 1955, 54, 841-849.—"l. 
Xerosis is an indirect manifestation of vitamin A de- 
ficiency rather than a direct one. 2. Night blindness 
is a direct result of vitamin A deficiency. 3. A func- 
tional defect of the retina is enough to lead to an 
extinguished electric response, and a pathological and 
structural change is not a necessity. 4. An extin- 
guished electroretinogram is a reversible phenome- 
non."—8$. Renshaw. 

6720. Fitts, Paul M., Weinstein, Meyer; Rappa- 
port, Maurice; Anderson, Nancy, & Leonard, J. 
Alfred. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Stimulus cor- 
relates of visual pattern recognition: a probability 
approach. /. exp. Psychol 1956, 51, 1-11.—A 
method is described for generating classes of figures 
specifiable in probability terms and called metric fig- 
ures to emphasize their quantitative nature. Two ex- 
periments were conducted utilizing these figures and 
the results interpreted in terms of the methodological 
contribution of the probability approach. 19 refer- 
ences.—J. Arbit. 

6721. Fry, Glenn А. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Blur of the retinal image. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1955. xxxiii, 120 р.—Тһе roles 
played by the following separate factors have been 
mathematically analyzed: improper focus, diffraction, 
axial chromatic aberration, chromatic dispersion, and 
spherical aberration. Combinations of factors were 
also studied: (a) diffraction and imperfect focus with 
monochromatic light; (b) diffraction, chromatic aber- 
ration and imperfect focus ; (c) diffraction and chro- 
matic dispersion; (d) diffraction and spherical aber- 
ration. The method of analysis applies equally well 
to a point, a line or a brightness-contrast border. Use 
is made of a single index of blur, Ф, for which an 
empirical method of measurement is presented in- 
volving threshold determinations. The work is based 
on simple blur circle theory. 21 references.—T. 
Shipley. 
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6722. Fry, W. J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), Wulff, 
V. J., & Brust, M. Retinal action potential—effect 
of temperature on magnitude and latency in the 
grasshopper. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, 265— 
272.—Using the model presented previously (see 30: 
6760), the authors support their contention that mag- 
nitude and latency of the retinal action potential are 
independent processes by demonstrating different ef- 
fects of temperature on them. They have also de- 
termined certain temperature constants in the model. 
The predictions of the model were verified for changes 
in latency with temperature and also for the plateaus 
of potential magnitude (except for highest intensi- 
ties) —A. C. Goldstein. 

6723. Gogel, W. С. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) The perception of the relative depth 
position of objects as a function of other objects 
in the field of view. U. S. Army med. Res, Lab. 
Rep., 1953, No. 107, ii, 17 p.—The haploscope is used 
in investigating the quantitative difference between 
the “apparent” and “physical” relative depth position 
of a binocular test object when differences are pres- 
ent between the apparent and physical relative depth 
positions of other objects in the field of view. А 
difference between the apparent and physical depth 
positions of laterally separated objects in the field of 
view was produced by using a series of similar ob- 
jects of different sizes. It was found that the adjust- 
ment of a dissimilar object (a binocular test object) 
to the apparent depth position of one of these objects 
(a binocular reference object) depended upon the 
latéral position of the test object above the series of 
binocular objects.—R. V. Hamilton. 


6724. Green, Bert F. & Anderson, Lois K. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) Color coding in 
a visual search task. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 19- 
24.—" Two experiments were reported in which search 
times for colored symbols (two-digit numbers) on a 
visual display were measured as a function of the 
relative number of symbols of each color, and the 
number of different colors used. When Os know 
the color of the target, the search time is approxi- 
mately proportional to the number of symbols of the 
target's color. ... When Os do not know the tar- 
get's color, search time depends primarily on the 
total number of symbols on the display."—J. Arbit. 


6725. Guttman, Norman, & Kalish, Harry 1H 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Discriminability and 
stimulus generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
79-88.—Utilizing pigeons tested the hypothesis that 
a relationship exists between the discriminability of 
spectrum colors and stimulus generalization along the 
wave-length continuum. “Bidirectional generalization 
gradients were obtained from measures of response 
rate during extinction. These gradients were of 
highly comparable forms for the various spectral 
regions tested. The results open the possibility of 
an independence between the generalization decre- 
ment and the discriminability of stimuli. . . . A close 
correspondence was found between changes in the 
form of the gradient during extinction and changes 
associated with individual differences in response 
strength."—J. Arbit. 

6726. Hansen, A. K., & Swanljung, Helvi. Stud- 
ies on the clinical investigation of retinal corre- 
spondence. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 744— 
751.— Tests of correspondence by the prism rack or 
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by the phi phenomenon are not recommended for 
clinical use. They cannot be used for patients under 
7-8 years; they are of no value in patients who sup- 
press; prism rack demands production of lasting dis- 
similar afterimages, which requires special instru- 
ments; and “they are time-consuming and exhaust 
both the patient and examiner.”—S. Renshaw. 


6727. Hedges, Thomas R., Jr., & Scheie, Harold 
G. Visual field defects in exophthalmos associated 
with thyroid disease. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 
54, 885-892.—"We have reported six cases of exoph- 
thalmos associated with thyroid disease which had 
central visual field defects and reduced vision. In 
the absence of any other recognizable ocular defect, 
it must be assumed that this condition is due to in- 
volvement of the optic nerve in the orbit. No direct 
relationship existed between thyroid activity and the 
optic nerve involvement in the majority of these pa- 
tients. Visual loss was more pronounced in the more 
exophthalmic eye only when asymmetry of proptosis 
was marked."—$. Renshaw. 


6728. Hopkinson, R. G. Subjective judgments— 
some experiments employing experienced and in- 
experienced observers. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
262-272.—"Experimental evidence has been obtained 
which shows that inexperienced subjects are less 
susceptible to glare discomfort than those who have 
had the opportunity to make a long series of judg- 
ments. A steady increase in sensitivity has been 
recorded. On the other hand experienced subjects 
retain their enhanced sensitivity at a constant level 
over a period of years. Such experienced subjects are 
therefore valuable as human meters of their environ- 
ment. . . . the average judgments of experienced 
subjects will satisfy about 85% of the inexperienced 
subjects. . .. Although all of these judgments refer 
to a study of glare discomfort, it is believed that a 
similar relation exists in many other situations where 
judgment of an attribute allied with discomfort is 
involved."—L. E. Thune. 


6729. Hunton, Vera D. The recognition of in- 
verted pictures by children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 281-288.— Children's percepts of form are 
not independent of absolute spatial position although 
ability to discriminate inverted pictures accurately 
appears to be a function of age. Recognition of a 
figure in normal and inverted positions as the same 
figure was suggested as being the result of a learned 
generalization" —Z. Luria, 

6730. Isobe, Kosaku, & Motokawa, Koiti, (Tó- 
hoku U., Sendai, Japan.) Functional structure of 
the retinal fovea and Maxwell's spot. Nature, 
Lond., 1955, 175, 306-307.—Maxwell's Spot, a reddish 
spot seen when viewing a white surface through a 
dichroic filter transmitting red and blue light, has 
usually been attributed to the preferential absortion 
of blue light by macular pigment. But Walls has 
suggested that the spot is due to a non-uniform dis- 
tribution of receptor types in the fovea. Confirma- 
tion for this hypothesis has been obtained by having 
subjects plot Maxwell's spot for their own eyes and 
then be tested for foveal sensitivity for red and blue 
light by Motokawa’s method which involves measur- 
ing electric phosphene thresholds at 1 and 3 sec. fol- 
lowing the termination of a brief light flash to a dark- 
adapted eye. Close agreement is found between the 
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area occupied by the spot and the area of relatively 
greater red sensitivity.—K. E. Edwards. 

6731. Jampolsky, Arthur. Characteristics of sup- 
pression in strabismus. А.М.А. Arch. Ophthal., 
1955, 54, 683-696.—Suppression is seen for similar 
contours under binocular strabismus, but not neces- 
sarily for other visual components. There is a latent 
period of suppression and the usual tests "are often 
confusing and superfluous.” In eso- and exo-tropic 
suppression and displacement, “аге independent of 
the presence or absence of anomalous correspond- 
ence."—S. Renshaw. 

6732. Jampolsky, Arthur J., Flom, Bernice C., 
Weymouth, Frank W., & Moses, Lincoln E. Un- 
equal corrected visual acuity as related to aniso- 
metropia. 4.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 893- 
905.—In 200 cases with no apparent pathology, opaci- 
ties of the media, or strabismus, but all with at least 
1.00 D of anisometropia or astigmia a statistical 
study was made of the relation of visual acuity to 
certain refractive differences between the two eyes. 
It is concluded that unequal corrected acuity “may 
have had a mixed origin” but “the hypothesis of ac- 
commodative posture in anisometropia which has not 
had early refractive correction is most appealing.” 
46 references.—S. Renshaw. 

6733. Kellershohn, C. Sur la notion de lumiére 
blanche. (The concept of white light.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1955, 52, 337-346.—By means of a 
binocular colorimetric method the author shows that, 
following chromatic adaptation, the sensation evoked 
by a light stimulus is relatively independent of the 
stimulus characteristics, and is the same as that 
elicited in the dark adapted observer by a black body 
heated to 5.200? K. This result coincides with those 
of Priest and of Hurvich and Jameson obtained by 
different methods. The author points out that ordi- 
nary daylight corresponds, as far as retinal events are 
concerned, to the light of the black body at 5.000°- 
6.000? К. 17 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

6734. Kephart, Newell C., & Ward, William Н. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Visual digit span—a 
norm study. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 109-112.—On 
an N of 510, norms were established for the tachis- 
toscopic presentation (165 seconds) of digits and also 
of symbols thought to be meaningless. There is a 
gradual increase with age in the difference between 
the span for digits and that for meaningless material, 
in favor of the digits.—T. Shipley. 

6735. Lawrence, Douglas H., & LaBerge, David 
L. (Stanford U., Calif. ^ Relationship between 
recognition accuracy and order of reporting stimu- 
lus dimensions. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 12-18.— 
Using four types of instructions, objects differing in 
color, form and number were presented tachistoscopi- 
cally. The selective effect of instructions can be ac- 
counted for by the following assumptions: "(a) a 
constant amount of information is transmitted irre- 
spective of instructions; (b) the distribution of this 
between dimensions depends upon the order in which 
they are reported; and (c) the effect of instructions 
is to determine which order of report occurs."—J. 
Arbit. 

6736. Leibowitz, Н. (U: Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Effect of reference lines on the discrimination of 
movement. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 829-830.— 
“The minimum discriminable target velocity was de- 
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termined with and without reference lines in the visual 
field. At a short (0.125 sec) exposure duration, 
where velocity discrimination is determined primarily 
by the magnitude of initial photochemical events, the 
velocity threshold is not changed by the introduction 
of reference lines. At a long (16 sec) exposure 
duration, the presence of reference lines lowers the 
threshold velocity by 48%. The data are interpreted 
as supporting the hypothesis that movement is dis- 
criminated at slow speeds by observation of change 
of position."—F. Ratliff. 

6737. Leibowitz, Н. W., Myers, Nancy А„ & 
Grant, D. A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Fre- 
quency of seeing and radial localization of single 
and multiple visual stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 369-373.—“‘Single and multiple stimuli were pre- 
sented on the circumference of an imaginary circle 
for various luminance-exposure duration combina- 
tions. The Ss estimated the radial position of the 
stimulus or stimuli which varied in number from one 
through seven. Radial localization accuracy is inde- 
pendent of the variables of luminance and duration, 
provided the stimulus or stimuli are visible. An 
increase in the number of stimuli presented increases 
the radial localization error per stimulus. . . . The 
mechanism of localization is not limited by the mag- 
nitude of the primary excitatory processes, the latter 
being completed before the localization mechanism 
is operative.’—J. Arbit. 

6738. Lindsley, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Giffiths, Roy S. Differential response 
of eye and optic pathways to intensity and wave 
length. Science, 1955, 122, 876.—Abstract. 

6739. Linfoot, E. H. (Cambridge U., Eng.) In- 
formation theory and optical images. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 808-819.—". . . an account of ana- 
lytical techniques which provide a basis for a dis- 
cussion of the problem of maximizing the information 
content in images formed by high-quality optical sys- 
tems, by means of aberration balancing under pre- 
scribed constraints on the design. A derivation is 
given of the principal results needed for this purpose.” 
—F, Ratliff. 

6740. MacAdam, D. L. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, М. Y.) Rautian on color discrimination. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 1065-1071.—“Ellipses 
representing just-perceptible differences of color from 
36 basic colors have been published by G. N. Rautian. 
These constitute the first redeterminations of color- 
discrimination ellipses. . . . Rautian's ellipses are of 
almost constant size throughout the CIE chroma- 
ticity diagram. On the other hand, their shapes and 
orientations agree well with previously published 
ellipses. Later results published by Rautian and 
Solov’eva generally confirm previously reported effects 
of surrounding luminance and color on chromaticity 
discrimination. Furthermore, these later results of 
Rautian and Solov'eva generally confirm the variation 
of sizes as well as the shapes of discrimination ellipses 
reported by other workers."—F. Ratliff. 

6741. Marg, Elwin, & Heath, Gordon G. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Localized electroretinograms 
from isolated poikilothermic retinas with macro- 
electrodes. Science, 1955, 122, 1234-1235.— What 
effect does the stimulation of some retinal elements 
have on the effect of stimulating others? Is there a 
real effect, or only an apparent one caused by stray 
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light, chiefly from scattering in the dioptric media 
of the eye?” ERGs were recorded from isolated frog 
(Rana pipiens and К. catesbeiana), and. terrapin 
(Pseudemys elegans) retinas. “Each stimulus was a 
1-тат spot of light of adjustable intensity and dura- 
tion.” It appears that “interaction of the ERG takes 
place over small distances on the retina but not over 
large ones.” Attention is invited “. . . to this rela- 
tively simple technique of registering localized ERGs 
without the use of microelectrodes.”—S. J, Lachman. 


6742. Mitchell, R. T, & Liaudansky, L. H. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.) 
Effect of differential adaptation of the eyes upon 
threshold sensitivity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
831-834.— Experimental determination was made of 
the effect of intense light adaptation (6.20 log Tro- 
lands) of one eye upon the dark-adapted threshold of 
the other eye. A psychophysical method derived 
from Békésy and analogous to the "up and down" 
method of Dixon and Mood was used. Three sub- 
jects showed a slight increase in sensitivity; one 
showed no change. The change was not statistically 
significant for the group. The finding is consistent 
with the accepted view that the states of adaptation 
of the eyes are independent and in contradiction to 
studies which have found an averaging effect.” —F. 
Ratliff. " 

6743. Morris, A, Katz, Milton S, & Bowen, 
Jane D. (U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don, Conn.) Refinement of checkerboard targets 
for measurement of visual acuity limens. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 834-838.—“Checkerboard tar- 
gets to be used in the precise measurement of visual 
acuity have been validated with the aid of a chi-square 
statistic. Secondary cues which lead to spurious data 
have been eliminated in some targets by using a black 
border, and accurate acuity measurements were ob- 
tained. For the conditions under which we worked 
we established the interchangeability of varying visual 
angle in small ranges (a) by changing target size 
and (b) by changing target distance. The range of 
stimuli required to establish an acuity limen is ap- 
proximately 12 sec of visual angle.” —F. Ratliff. 


6744. Nathanson, Morton; Bergman, Philip S. 
& Bender, Morris B. Monocular nystagmus. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 685-692.—In 3 cases of 
acquired monocular nystagmus, exclusion of visual 
stimuli failed to alter the nystagmus; possible ana- 
tomical sites for lesions accounting for this were con- 
sidered.—D. Shaad. 

6745. Oyama, Tadasu. (U. Tokyo, Japan.) 
Zukei zanko по jikkenteki kenkyü Il; kükanteki 
убіп ni tsuite. (Experimental studies on figural 
after-efects II; spatial factors.) Јар. J. Psychol., 
1954, 25, 195-206.— Spatial factors of figural after- 
effects were studied with circles used as inspection 
(1) and test (T) figures under varying conditions. 
With T held constant, maximal over-estimation ос- 
curs when the ratio of diameter of I to T is T2 
maximal under-estimation when the ratio is 2:1. 
When the ratio of diameter of I to T is held constant, 
the amount of after-effect is directly related to the - 
size of T. When I is held at half a distance of T 
from the subject, the retinal size rather than the 
apparent size determines the figural after-effect. 
When the distance between the centers of I and T 
is varied, the after-effect slightly decreases as the 
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distance increases. In Japanese with English sum- 
mary, p. 223.—4. M. Niyekawa. 4 


6746. Pascal, Joseph І. The effect of version 
and vergence movements on ocular torsion. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 735—737.—Torsion movements 
occurring on oblique eye movements (intorsion) or 
convergence movements (extorsion) are of differ- 
ent types even though the direction of gaze is the 
Same; secondary action of the medical rectus prob- 
ably accounts for this reversal of torsion.—D. Shaad. 


6747. Petherbridge, P., & Hopkinson, R. G. 
(D.S.I.R. Building Research Station, Garston, Wat- 
ford, Eng.) A preliminary study of reflected glare. 
Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. Lond., 1955, 20, 255-257.— 
Subjective reports indicate that “ ‘reflected glare’ is 
actually, apart from the disability effect, a combina- 
tion of a mild degree of the pain-discomfort associated 
with direct viewing of a glare source, together with 
a predominant sensation of distraction which causes 
a subjective feeling of irritation and dissatisfaction 
far in excess of the actual pain-discomfort present.” 
—R. W. Burnham. 


6748. Potts, Albert M., Praglin, Julius; Farkas, 
Irene; Orbison, Lowell, & Chickering, Donald. 
Studies on the visual toxicity of methanol Part 
VIII. Additional observations on methanol poi- 
soning in the primate test object. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1955, 40 (5, Pt. 2), 76-83.—Cyst formation 
in the external nuclear layer of the retinas from 
bicarbonate-treated methanol-poisoned monkeys was 
demonstrated; changes in the basal ganglia were also 
demonstrated.—D. Shaad. 


6749. Purdy, Jean, & Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, М. Y. .) Distance judgment by the 
method of fractionation. J. erp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
374-380.—By the method of fractionation bisected 
and trisected a 300-yd. stretch of ground, Found 
that Ss could divide the distance with very good 
accuracy. Judgments not based on the magnitude of 
the visual angle subtended by different distance 
stretches. The constant error tends to be positive 
as the dividing marker approaches S while it is less 
positive or negative when the marker withdraws. 
Fractionation was not improved by correcting S's 
errors nor was variability reduced.—J. Arbit. 


6750. Rady, A. А. (Imperial Coll. Sci. & Tech., 
London, Eng.) Relative contribution of disparity 
and convergence to stereoscopic vision. Nature, 
Lond., 1955, 175, 305-306.—Using a modification of 
Wright's apparatus for measuring stereoscopic acuity, 
it was found that acuity was greater when the sub- 
ject was allowed to fixate first one target and then the 
other than if he were required to fixate only one 
target while viewing the other extrafoveally. The 
greater acuity under the former condition is attributed 
to the operation of the convergence factor which is 
absent in the latter situation, Assuming convergence 
and disparity combine additively, the author computes 
the relative contribution of each, and finds that the 
contribution of convergence is relatively small, about 
10% for foveal vision.—R. E. Edwards. 


6751. Reuning, H. A new flicker apparatus for 
measuring individual differences. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 447-466.—To study flicker phenomena, 3 
groups of 8 subjects each were exposed to a new 
type of apparatus with these results: CFF is a per- 
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sonal characteristic which must be tested twice for 
accuracy; there are no systematic variations over 
five consecutive days; the groups showed significant 
differences under different lighting conditions; there 
is a significant “т” between CFF and alpha fre- 
quency of EEG. 18 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6752. Robinson, Edward J. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The problem of form in visual perception. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1955, 32, 599-615.—A discussion of vari- 
ous theories of form perception is presented. This 
includes some historical notions, pre-Gestalt, Gestalt, 
and contemporary theorizing. Much of this latter 
work can be grouped under problems categorized as 
those of detection, recognition, area, edge, and perime- 
ter/area.—T. Shipley. 


6753. Schapero, Max; Weymouth, Frank W., & 
Hester, Margaret. (Los Angeles Coll. Optometry, 
Calif.) The effect of fixation distance and the 
A.C.A. ratio on the angle of anomaly. Part I. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 630-646.—Considering 
both harmonious and unharmonious anomalous cor- 
respondence, three possible effects of distance and the 
A.C.A. ratio on the angle of anomaly are discussed. 
These are: (1) “The angle of anomaly remains con- 
stant and the anomalous associated area is stimulated 
by means of an anomalous fusional movement. . . .” 
(2) “The angle . . . varies directly with the A.C.A. 
ratio and fixation distance.” (3) “The angle of 
anomaly is constant and the subjective and objective 
angles are covariants.” An experimental procedure 
is described which may be used to distinguish between 
these possibilities—T. Shipley. 


6754. Schumacher, C. F., & Lauer, А. R. (Iowa 
State U., Ames.) Laboratory analysis of a group 
Screening test for visual acuity. Amer. J. Optom., 
1955, 32, 647-659.—“A laboratory analysis was made 
of a pencil-and-paper group. screening test of visual 
acuity. 100 college students were randomly divided 
into four groups . . . and each of the groups was 
subjected to one of four experimental conditions 
using a 2X2 design. The four conditions were 
paired combinations of ten inches and sixteen inches 
distance, with four and sixteen foot candles of illumi- 
nation. ..." It was found, for near-point acuity, that 
the test results correlated well with results on the 
Ortho-Rater, but further work must be done, par- 
ticularly on far-point acuity, before such a test may 
be offered for general use.—T. Shipley. 


6755. Summerfield, Arthur, & Miller, Kenneth M. 
(U. Coll, London, Eng.) Visual illusion and fig- 
ural after-effect, with and without fixation. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 7, 149-158.—Results on 40 
Observers of the effects of fixation and non-fixation 
on the relative magnitudes of figural after-effect and 
immediate illusion indicate *. . . (a) that illusory 
displacements exceed after-effect displacements, con- 
trary to Kóhler and Wallach's (1944) non-quantita- 
tive observation, (b) that virtually no after-effect 
occurs in the absence of fixation as observation con- 
dition, (c) that while fixation is necessary to the 
production of after-effects, observation without fixa- 
tion favours a significantly larger illusory effect."— 
M. 7. Wayner, Jr. 


6756. Vanderplas, James M. (Aero Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB., O.) he apparent size 
of objects viewed through telescopes. USAF 
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WADC Tech. Rep. 1954, No. 54-459, iv, 15 p— 
This report considers several factors, inherent in the 
design of optical systems, which could conceivably 
operate to produce size and distance distortion. These 
factors are related, then, to several phenomena of 
visual perception of size and distance. A theoretical 
approach is suggested for the solution of the problem 
of object appearance when viewed through telescopes 
and periscopes.—R. T. Cave. 

6757. Verhoeff, F. Н. The so-called blindspot 
mechanism. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40, 802-808.— 
A criticism of К. С. Swan’s Gifford lecture on “The 
blindspot mechanism in strabismus” is presented.— 
D. Shaad. 

6758. Wald, George. The photoreceptor process 
in vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 40 (5, pt. 2), 
18-42.—The biochemical functions of the visual pig- 
ments and their physiological correlations are re- 
viewed in detail. 74 references—D. Shaad. 

6759. Weiss, E. C. The effects of magnification 
on vision in relation to Ordnance optics. U. S. 
Army Ord. hum. Engng Lab. Tech. Rep., 1955, No. 
4, 21 p.—Visual acuity measures were obtained at a 
range of 100 yds. under desert conditions. 20 Ss 
viewed Landolt rings with the naked eye, with medium 
density Calobar sunglasses, and with 6x 30, 7 x 50, 
and 10x50 binoculars. Depth perception was also 
tested for each of the magnifications at ranges of 200, 
400, 800 and 1600 yds. Two white tombstone targets 
were used at each range using the Method of Constant 
Stimuli. The 7 х binoculars appear to provide opti- 
mum performance for hand-held instruments. “Ве- 
yond this level the law of diminishing returns seems 
to be in operation."—M. I. Kurke. 

6760. Wulff, V. J. (Syracuse U., N. Y.), Fry, W. 
J, & Linde, Е. A. Retinal action potential— 
theory and experimental results for grasshopper 
eyes. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, 247-263.—In 
the dark adapted grasshopper eye (Melanoplus differ- 
entialis) data are presented which show that with 
constant flash duration, as intensity was decreased 
corneal potential magnitude decreased and latency 
increased. At each intensity level, potential magni- 
tude increased with flash duration and then remained 
constant. Latent period decreased with increasing 
intensity for the 4 levels of flash duration used. The 
authors believe that the magnitude process and latency 
process are independent. They present a kinetic model 
for the potential generating mechanism based on the 
kinetics of photochemical substances .—4. C. Gold- 
stein. 


(See also abstracts 6498, 6499, 6500, 6505, 
6841, 7700) 
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6761. Bachem, A. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chi- 
cago.) Absolute pitch. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 1180-1185.—The author reviews his work and 
related work on absolute pitch. He distinguishes be- 
tween the "pseudo-absolute pitch" and “absolute pitch” 
by four criteria: accuracy of report, speed of report, 
extent of skill over the entire range, and distribution 
of еггогѕ.—/. Pollack. 

6762. Choo, Tong-He. (Ewha Woman's U., 
Seoul, Korea.) А study of the time error in 
esthetic judgment of auditory stimuli. Stud. Psy- 
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chol. Ewha Woman's U., 1954, No. 1, 67-83.—Paired 
tone, rhythm, and melody stimuli were presented to 
234 high school girls by tape recorder. The second 
of each pair was judged more or less pleasant than 
the first. Pause intervals between stimuli were 1, 3, 
and 10 seconds. “Fairly consistent and significant 
negative time errors were found for melody regardless 
of increasing pause intervals," but for tone and 
rhythm the time errors were less conclusive. In- 
creasing pause intervals showed no consistent in- 
fluence.—C. M. Louttit. 

6763. Corliss, Edith L. R., & Koidan, Walter. 
(Natl Bureau Standards, Washington, D. C.) Me- 
chanical impedance of the forehead and mastoid. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1164-1172.— Physical 
parameters of the mechanical impedance of the fore- 
head and mastoid are determined for purposes of 
calibration of bone conducting units.—I. Pollack. 

6764. Diamond, I. B. The temporal lobes and 
auditory pattern discrimination. —4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 566-567.—Abstract. 

6765. Egan, James P. & Thwing, Edward J. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Further studies on 
perstimulatory fatigue. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 1225-1226.—The change in apparent loudness of 
a continuously presented tone (auditory adaptation 
or perstimulatory fatigue) was examined by several 
experimental procedures. These procedures evaluated 
the effect of brief re-stimulation of the adapted ear 
and the role of sound localization.—/. Pollack. 

6766. Flanagan, James L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Difference limen for the in- 
tensity of a vowel sound. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 1223-1225.— Differential intensity thresholds 
were obtained for a synthetic vowel sound by con- 
stant stimuli “same-different” tests. The average 
differential threshold in these tests was 1.5 db. Sys- 
tematic time-errors were noted as a function of the 
time interval between the reference and comparison 
sounds.—I. Pollack. 

6767. Hirsh, I. J., & Bilger, R. С. (Central Inst. 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Auditory-threshold recovery 
after exposures to pure tones. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 1186-1194.—The recovery of the 
auditory threshold at 1000 cps and at 1400 cps was 
determined following exposure to a 1000-cycle tone. 
Following exposure to a low level tone (20 db), the 
initial change in hearing loss is low and the course 
of recovery is monophasic. Following exposure to a 
high level tone (80 db), the inital change in hearing 
loss is great and the course of recovery is polyphasic. 
It is suggested that two recovery processes are opera- 
ble and that only one process is triggered by low level 
exposure.—I. Pollack. 

6768. Kalmus, H., Denes, P, & Fry, D. B. 
(Univ. Coll, London Eng.) Effect of delayed 
acoustic feed-back on some non-vocal activities. 
Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 1078.—Acoustic feed-back 
which was delayed 0.25 sec. was found to interfere 
with whistling, playing a musical instrument, and 
even rhythmical hand clapping. Thus other behavior 
besides speech can be interfered with by delaying, 
with the aid of recording and playback equipment, 
the hearing by the subject of sounds that he has 
made. Marked individual differences with respect 
to the amount of interference produced were noted.— 
R. E. Edwards. 
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6769. Kéhler, W. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.), Neff, 
W. D., & Wegener, J. Currents of the auditory 
cortex in the cat. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, 
Suppl. 1, 1-24.—“During stimulation by sounds a 
smooth electric flow can be registered from the audi- 
tory cortex of the cat. No such responses to sounds 
have so far been obtained from other areas of the cat’s 
brain.” Records of the DC currents could only be 
obtained under light anesthesia and varied greatly in 
their temporal characteristics. Sound stimulation 
tended to enhance rather than block auditory area 
spontaneous rhythms. Corneo-retinal potentials are 
ruled out as explanations.—4. C. Goldstein. 

6770. Kóhler, W., & Wegener, J. (Swarthmore 
Coll., Pa.) Currents of the human auditory cortex. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 45, Suppl. 1, 25-54.— 
Electrical responses to sound obtained by surface elec- 
trodes on the human skull are similar to those obtained 
from cats with electrodes on the dura when sound 
stimulation is used in both. The best placement of 
the electrode was on top of the head. Repetitive 
stimulation reduced the surface negativity and was 
often followed by reversal of polarity. Sound stimu- 
lation did not abolish spontaneous rhythm in the tem- 
poral lobe. After prolonged stimulation, electrical 
changes may persist. These effects were similar to 
those previously observed in vision—A. C. Goldstein. 

6771. Michels, Walter C. & Doser, Beatrice 
Taylor. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) Rating scale 
method for comparative loudness measurements. 
J. acoust, Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1173-1180.—“A re- 
cently developed method for the use of comparative 
rating scales in psychophysical measurements has 
been applied to loudness judgments. It is found that 
the theoretical predictions are verified to within the 
experimental accuracy but it is indicated that the 
method is subject to certain limitations, which pre- 
vent complete verification of the theory. The values 
of the various undetermined parameters ‘which enter 
into the prediction of judgments have been deter- 
mined. It is found that the self-adaptation in hearing 
is large (80%), and that the effects of residual 
stimuli and of other stimuli than the standard or the 
шш being judged are extremely small.”—/. Pol- 

аск. 

6772. Moser, Henry M., & Dreher, John J. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Effects of training on 
listeners in intelligibility studies. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 1213-1219.—The intelligibility of 
English monosyllabic words was examined as a func- 
tion of the amount of experience of the listeners with 
the speech materials. Improvement with increased 
exposure was observed but the effects of training were 
differential with respect to the number of speech 
sounds per word. It was concluded that “the effect 
of training on listener response is of such Sensitivity 
that to ignore it in experimental studies can be enough 
to render other controls invalid."—7. Pollack. 

6773. Oakes, W. F. An -experimental study of 
pitch naming and pitch discrimination reactions, 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 237-259.—This study is 
designed to test if the most accurate pitch namers are 
the most accurate pitch discriminators. The conclu- 
sion reached is that they are separate abilities de- 
veloped through experiences with tones—Z. Luria, 

6774. Oyer, Herbert J. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Relative intelligibility of speech recorded 
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simultaneously at the ear and mouth. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1207-1212.—Speech was re- 
corded simultaneously at the ear (microphone in ear 
canal) and at the mouth (microphone before lips) 
with the speaker in quiet. The intelligibility of the 
materials was tested under three speech-to-noise 
ratios. Ear-emitted speech was consistently more in- 
telligible than mouth-emitted ѕреесһ.—/. Pollack. 


6775. Pollack, Irwin. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Sound level identification and inter- 
trial stimulus variations. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 1222-1223.— The identification of the sound 
level of a 1000-cycle tone was examined for two 
restricted ranges of sound levels. The independent 
variable was the rate of shifting between the two 
ranges. Identification improved as the rate of shifting 
between the two ranges decreased.—/. Pollack. 


6776. Poulton, E. С.’ (Applied Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, Eng.) Simultaneous and alternate lis- 
tening and speaking. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 1204-1207.—Recorded continuous speech was pre- 
sented under two conditions: (1) the listener was re- 
quired to repeat simultaneously what he heard, and 
(2) pauses of 4 seconds permitted the listener to re- 
peat what he heard alternately between successive 
breaks in the material Higher error scores were 
associated with the simultaneous listening condition 
than with the alternate listening conditions.—/. Pol- 
lack. 


6777. Sandstad, J. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Note on 
the observation of the Tartini pitch. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1226-1227.— Meyer has de- 
scribed experiments in which the apparent pitch of 
a combination of two tones is not the harmonic of 
either of the original frequencies, but, rather, a com- 
bination of the frequencies. From these experiments, 
Meyer concludes in favor of his hydraulic theory of 
hearing. The author points out that simple nonlinear 
mechanical systems give rise to combination fre- 
quencies which are in agreement with those observed 
by Meyer.—I. Pollack. 


6778. Stevens, S. S., & Poulton, E. C. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) The estimation of loudness 
by unpracticed observers. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
51, 71-78—Tested the ability to make consistent 
quantitative judgments of the relative loudness of 
tones on their first trials. Also explored some biasing 
factors in these experiments. The methods of adjust- 
ment and of magnitude estimation were used. On 
the first trial both methods corroborate the findings 
of other studies in this area and indicate that O can 
adjust the intensity of a tone to produce an arbitrary 
loudness ratio as well as make direct numerical esti- 
mates of the relative loudnesses produced by different 
intensities—J. Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 7108, 7132, 7133, 7628) 
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6779. Anthony, Adam. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) Effects of noise on eosinophil 
levels of audiogenic-seizure-susceptible and sei- 
zure-resistant mice. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
1150-1153.—Activation by noise of the adreno-cortical 
System (as measured by changes in eosinophil level) 
was studied in two strains of mice differing in sus- 
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ceptibility to audiogenic seizures. A single noise 
burst produced moderate changes of eosinophil level 
in seizure-resistant mice and marked changes in sei- 
zure-susceptible mice, but recovery was complete in 
24 hours. It is concluded that “noise stimulation acts 
as a mild stress stimulus and is harmful only when 
it results in the production of fatal convulsions.” — 
I. Pollack. 

6780. Baerends, G. P., Brouwer, R, & Water- 
bolk, Н. T. (U. Groningen, Netherlands.) Etho- 
logical studies on Lebistes reticulatus (Peters). 
I, An analysis of the male courtship pattern. Be- 
haviour, 1955, 8, 249-334.—The courtship activities 
of the male viviparous cyprinodontid fish, Lebistes 
reticulatus are described and analyzed into their 
ethological determinants and components. An at- 
tempt is made to “explain the form of the courtship 
as the result of interactions of the sexual, the agres- 
sive and the fleeing instincts.” 66-item bibliography, 
27 figures. German summary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

6781. Balch, C. С. (U. Reading, Eng.) Sleep in 
ruminants. Nature, Lond., 1955, 175, 940-941.— 
During digestion experiments with cattle it was noted 
that the animals never appeared to sleep. This find- 
ing was supported by a search of the literature on the 
behavior of sheep and cattle, and by communications 
with other investigators. From the author’s own ex- 
periments and the reports of others, he concludes that 
“under normal conditions of management healthy 
adult cattle and sheep, and probably ruminants in gen- 
eral, sleep little, if at all. If sleep does occur, it can 
only be of a very light and transient nature. This 
peculiarity of ruminants may be related to the need 
for maintaining the thorax in an upright position for 
proper functioning of the reticulo-rumen, and to the 
requirement of time and consciousness for rumina- 
tion."—R. E. Edwards. 

6782. Bellak, Leopold. Ап ego-psychological 
theory of hypnosis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
375-378.—Theorizes that hypnosis is a “special case 
of the self-excluding function of the ego. A topologi- 
cal regression takes place from conscious perception 
to preconscious functioning similar to the perform- 
ance of routine tasks. However, the libidinal factors 
should not be ignored; a complete theory of hypnosis 
must take into account the libidinal relationship be- 
tween hypnotist and patient.’—G. Elias. 

6783. Chall, Leo P. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
The reception of the Kinsey Report in the peri- 
odicals of the United States: 1947-1949. In Himel- 
hoch, J., & Fava, S. F., Sexual behavior in Ameri- 
can society, (see 30: 6798), 364-378.—In examining 
the literature on the first Kinsey Report the author 
did a quantitative analysis of 6 themes: (1) statis- 
tical; (2) interviewing; (3) sexual activity; (4) 
social-level or class; (5) normality; and (6) ideal- 
real He classified authors into groups of what he 
called “producers,” “adapters,” and “communicators” 
of ideas and found that there was no uniformity in 
these authors’ discussions of the Report. Generally, 
the producers were more favorable than the other 
types of authors. It was found that the later the re- 
view or article of the Report the more likely that it 
was unfavorable—R. М. Frumkin. 

6784. Clausen, John А. (N.I.M.H., Bethesda, 
Md.) Biological bias and methodological limita- 
tions in the Kinsey studies. Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 
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126-133.—Because Kinsey and his associates had a 
biological bias, virtually no significant information on 
how sexual experiences have affected people’s lives 
is presented. “Kinsey has indeed amassed an im- 
pressive body of statistics on types and frequencies of 
sexual performance, though much less on relation- 
ships."—R. M. Frumkin. 

6785. Crandall, Vaughn J., & Preston, Anne. 
(Fels Res. Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) Patterns and 
levels of maternal behavior. Child Develpm., 1955, 
26, 267-277.—1Ihe Fels Parent Behavior Rating 
Scales were applied to a group of mothers of the 
middle-class, similar in all respects to the original 
group studied by the originators of the scales. In 
all but one behavior category, the maternal behavior 
patterns were found to be similar. The mothers also 
filled out a self-rating scale, results of which were 
found to be in “moderate agreement” with the scores 
on the Fels scales.—L. S. Baker. 

6786. Curtius, Annette R. (U. Tübingen, Ger- 
many.) Über angeborene Verhaltensweisen bei 
Vögeln, insbesondere bei Hühnerkücken. (On in- 
nate behavior patterns in birds, especially domestic 
chicks.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 94-109.—Models 
of various sizes were used to study food-pecking in 
newly hatched chicks, turkeys, and lapwings. Each 
species showed a size preference proportional to its 
body size. Choice of colored models was a function 
of maximum figure-ground contrast rather than of 
wavelength; conversely, choice of gray models on 
gray grounds showed a preference for minimum con- 
trast. Geometrical form did not influence preference. 
Innate preferences may be strengthened or weakened 
by learning.—C. J. Smith. 

6787. Davis, R. C., Buchwald, Alexander M., & 
Frankmann, R. W. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Autonomic and muscular responses, and their rela- 
tion to simple stimuli. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69 
(2), (No. 405), 71 p.—The authors have investi- 
gated: (1) the interrelation of various cardiovascular 
response measures; (2) the stimulus effect of b.p. 
measuring technique; (3) the effect of stimulus repe- 
tition upon various response elements and their in- 
terrelation; (4) responses as functions of auditory 
stimulus intensity; and (5) the nature of responses 
to a variety of cutaneous stimuli. As a result of their 
studies they have found "evidence of a number of 
different but overlapping response systems whose 
differential action is related to the nature of the 
stimulus and whose characteristics can be modified 
by stimulus repetition." 52 references.—M. А. Seid- 
enfeld. 

6788. Ehrmann, Winston W. Social class and 
pre-marital coitus among male and female college 
students. Soc. Probl, 1954, 1, 155-159.—". . . a 
small number of highly active females who come 
from the very bottom of the social scale, many of 
whom are classified as pick-ups in our study, prob- 
ably account for an appreciable part of the difference 
between the premarital coital experience of male and 
female collegians."—R. M. Frumkin. 

6789. Engelmann, Carlheinrich. Beobachtungen 
an einen Hühnerzwitter. (Observations on a herma- 
phrodite chicken.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 110- 
112.—“The behaviour of a hermaphroditic . . - pullet 
is described. ` Sound utterances and behaviour pat- 
terns were those of a hen, the readiness to fight as 
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well аз the strength that of a cock. The bird was 
treated as a hen by cocks and as a cock by hens."— 
C. J. Smith. 

6790. Fava, Sylvia F., & Chall Leo Р. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, N. Y.) Some published material refer- 
ring to the first two Kinsey Reports: September 
1947, to August 1954. In Himelhoch, J., & Fava, 
S. F., Sexual behavior in American society, (see 30: 
6798), 417-435.—260-item bibliography of all books, 
pamphlets, editorials, and articles which deal directly 
with any relevant aspect of the Kinsey Reports.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

6791. Foote, Nelson N. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Sex 
as play. Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 159-163.—Play gen- 
erates its own morality and values. Those who think 
that sex as play is bound to be sinful manifest essen- 
tial ignorance and misunderstanding about the nature 
of play. АП play requires a set of rules and such 
rules provide the players with certain responsibilities 
which make play possible. Sex as play has come to 
Sweden but few Americans, as yet, have been able to 
understand it as such. "Exploration of the morals 
and values which might emerge from a forthright 
public acceptance of sex as play is obviously a task 
for extended research."—R. M. Frumkin, 


6792. Fredericson, E., Story, A. W., Gurney, 
N. L, & Butterworth, K. The relationship be- 
tween heredity, sex, and aggression in two inbred 
mouse strains. J. genet, Psychol. 1955, 87, 121- 
130.—'"The behavior of C57BL mice indicates that 
sexual behavior is capable of abolishing or delaying 
aggressive behavior, On the other hand, the be- 
havior of the BALB/C mice shows aggressive be- 
havior to be completely dominant over sexual activity. 
We must conclude, therefore, that the relationship 
between sexuality and aggressiveness is influenced 
by the hereditary background of the organism."—Z. 
Luria. 

6793. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. 113) 
Early American sex customs. 5 exology, 1956, 22, 
354-361—Early American sex customs are traced 
from their common historical stem—English culture. 
Puritan sexual morality and attitudes, the custom of 
bundling (essentially Dutch in origin), smock mar- 
riages;-and the status of women in New England and 
the Southern colonies were discussed. There was 
also presented little known historical facts about 
American utopian sexual communities: the experi- 
ments of George Rapp, Robert Owen, Anna Lee, and 
John Humphrey Noyes at New Harmony, Indiana, 
Economy, Pennsylvania, Hancock, New York, and 
Oneida, New York. Present day sex customs were 
then compared with earlier American customs.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

‚ 6794. Gilbert, Arthur. А Rabbinic theory of 
instincts. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 36-43.—The 
Rabbis believed that man struggled with conscience 
and instinct. God endows man with good and evil 
impulses but man then carves his own destiny. The 
evil impulse begins at birth, 13 yrs. prior to the 
manifestation of the good impulse. Noble and spirit- 
ual behavior can derive from sexual impulses. Denial, 
repression, flight, reaction formation, and intellec- 
tualization were institutionalized defense techniques 
to master evil impulses. The Rabbis would also urge 
self-acceptance. In the absence of psychoanalysis 
the Talmud advised the sinner, after all else had 
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failed, to go to a place where he was unknown, put 
on black clothes, and do what his heart desired— - 
D. Prager. 

6795. Guhl, А. М. The social order of chickens, 
Sci. Amer., 1956, 194(2), 42-46.—The pecking order 
in chicken flocks is described and its relation to mat- 
ing behavior examined. Mating receptivity is related 
to the hen’s position in the flock hierarchy, and will 
change if the relative position is changed by manipu- 
lating the flock size or membership.—C. М. Louttit. 


6796. Hayward, Sumner С. (Carleton Coll., 
Northfield, Minn.) Development and modification 
of sexual behavior in the infant rat. Yearb. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1954, 185-186.—A bstract. 


6797. Herter, Konrad, & Ohm-Kettner, Imme- 
Dagmar. Über die Aufzucht und das Verhalten 
zweier Baummarder (Martes martes L.). (On the 
rearing and behavior of two pine martens, Martes 
martes, L.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 113-137.—The 
development of 2 pine martens, observed in a zoologi- 
cal garden, is studied from the 6th week to the 8th 
month of life. The observations are analyzed with 
reference to orientation, defensive protection, hunting, 
intelligent behavior,;and vocal expression—C. J. 
Smith. 

6798. Himelhoch, Jerome (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.), & Fava, Sylvia F. (Eds.) Sexual behavior 
in American society; an appraisal of the first two 
Kinsey reports. New York: W. W. Norton, 1955. 
xvii, 466 p. $5.00.—Part one deals with theories 
and methods in the study of human sexuality, part 
two deals with sexual patterns and social institu- 
tions, and the last part with the impact of the Reports 
upon social attitudes and behavior. A 260-item bibli- 
ography on published material referring to the Re- 
ports is also included.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6799. Hitchcock, Harold B. (Middlebury Coll., 
Vt.) The orientation of homing pigeons. Yearb. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1954, 145-146.—Abstract. 


6800. Krott, Peter. Über einen Versuch, zwei 
Elche als Zugtiere zu benützen. (On an attempt to 
employ two elk as draft animals.) Z. Tierpsychol., 
1954, 11, 304-318—Two young Scandinavian elk 
were reared artificially from the age of three weeks. 
They became imprinted to their keepers and remained 
tame until they were transferred to a zoological gar- 
den. An attempt to use them as work animals failed 
due to their indifference to commands.—C. J. Smith. 


6801. Kuhn, Manford Н. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Kinsey’s view of human behavior. Soc. 
Probl., 1954, 1, 119-125.—'". . . In sum, we may infer 
from these particulars that Professor Kinsey looks 
upon man’s ‘true’ nature as being his animal nature 
which would somehow find its most satisfying ex- 
pression freed from the limiting and inhibiting norms 
imposed.by culture. . . . With this as a scientific 
orientation he goes beyond science to take what 
amounts to a moral position; and alignment, not just 
with the principle of a freer discussion and inquiry 
of sex, but with the principle of greater and freer 
sexuality, the superiority of quick responses, the de- 
sirability of 10095 orgasm in the sexual activity 
of both sexes." The author. offers an alternative 
social psychological theory of htiman sexual be- 
havior.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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6802. Landis, Judson T. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The women Kinsey studied. Soc. Probl., 
1954, 1, 139-142.—It seems that Kinsey’s sample of 
women was weighted with a very select group of ex- 

' tremely responsive females, most of whom could be 
classified as sexually promiscuous. This group of 
women is characterized by many sex experiences, 
failure to marry, or if married having many extra- 
marital sex experiences, and a high proportion of 
marriage failures.—R. М. Frumkin. 

6803. Malcolm, Norman. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 

. N.Y.) Dreaming and skepticism. Phil. Rev., N. 
Y., 1956, 65(1), 14-37.—Malcolm seeks to prove that 
true sleeping and waking states differ from each other 
physiologically, psychologically, and philosophically. 
To claim that one is asleep when one is awake is to 
be self-contradictory. He questions whether one who 
is sound asleep can have thoughts while in this state. 
Dreams may be "partly a perception of reality" and 
may result when there is existent in the dreamer less 
than perfectly sound sleep. One may dream that he 
is sound asleep without actually being in the true 
state of sound sleep. The hypothesis here is that if 
one is actually sound asleep he cannot experience any- 
thing. Anyone who has actuaily been asleep cannot 
testify to experiencing sensation without indicating 
br "he was at least partly awake.”—M. А. Seiden- 
eld. 

6804. Merrill, Francis E. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, М. Н.) The Kinsey Report: manifest and 
latent implications. Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 169-172.— 
The manifest implications of the Kinsey Report deal 
with the objectives of scientific investigation and the 
right of man to know. The latent implications in- 
volve the realization that “In a social democracy, 
slowly freeing itself from theological constraints, the 
realization is gradually dawning that the pleasures 
as well as the responsibilities of sexual activity are 
the prerogatives of all social levels and conditions 
of life.” Under latent implications the author stresses 
the significance of the symbolic aspects of sex rela- 
tions in and outside of marriage. He shows that 
Social control of sex behavior in the manifest sense 
implies the protection of other persons against forci- 
ble sexual exploitation, and, in the latent sense, im- 
plies protection of persons against themselves.—R. 

‚ M. Frumkin. 

6805. Pardi, L. (U. Torino, Italy.) Über die 
Orientierung von Tylos latreillii Aud. & Sav. 
(Isopoda terrestria). (The orientation of Tylos 
latreillii Aud. & Sav. Isopoda terrestria) ). Z: 
Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 175-181.—The wood louse has 
an orientation reaction enabling it to return to water 
when displaced into a dry region. Experiments with 
mirrors show that this orientation is dependent upon 
the presence of an area of blue sky. At night, orien- 
tation may take place with respect to the moon.—C. 


1. Smith. ў 
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research in sexual behavior an! . EL 
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American society, (see 30: 6798), 126-131.—In lieu 
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should be devised which indicate the characteristics 
of the sample which refuses to cooperate in answer- 
ing questions concerning sex; (2) ascertain the con- 
sistency between ideal and real sex behavior; (3) 
determine if any relation exists between the laws con- 
cerning sex and actual behavior; (4) determine if 
any relation exists between authoritarianism and sex- 
ual behavior; (5) ascertain whether anomie is in any 
way connected with present sexual behavior; (6) 
studies of attitudes toward various sexual practices. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

6807. Pilters, Hilde. (U. Freiburg, Germany.) 
Untersuchungen über angeborene Verhaltens- 
weisen bei Tylopoden, unter besondered Berück- 
sichtigung der neuweltlichen Formen. (Investiga- 
tions of innate behavior patterns of tylopoda, with 
particular consideration of New-World forms.) 
Tierpsychol, 1954, 11, 213-303.—The species-pre- 
dictable behavior of tlie camel, Ilama, alpaca, vicufia, 
and guanaco is described and compared. Observa- 
tions on zoo animals are classified under the headings 
of suckling, social behavior (spatial habits and de- 
fecation patterns), dominance order (aggressive and 
defensive aspects), sexual behavior and care of young, 
and play. 49 photographs; 85-item bibliography.— 
C. J. Smith. 

6808. Sauer, Franz. (U. Freiburg, Germany.) 
Die Entwicklung der Lautäusserungen vom Ei ab 
schalldicht gehaltener Dorngrasmücken (Sylvia 
c. Communis, Latham) im Vergleich mit später 
isolierten und mit wildlebenden Artger.ossen. 
(The development of vocal expression in White- 
throats (Sylvia c. communis, Latham) kept under 
soundproof conditions from time of hatching, com- 
pared with later isolation and with wild species.) 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1954, 11, 10-93.—Six common White- 
throats were reared in isolation in soundproof rooms. 
All 25 call-notes characteristic of the species were 
uttered by these isolates in the same manner and in 
the same phase of life cycle as field-reared birds, ex- 
cept that one phase of the courtship song of the male 
was lacking. The only female isolate did not sing 
after the 13th day. The maturation of singing be- 
havior is described in detail. 102-item bibliography. 
—C. J. Smith. 

6809. Schmidt, Robert S. (U. Chicago, Ш.) 
Termite (Apicotermes) nests—important etho- 
logical material. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 344—356.—The 
nests of the African termite, Apicotermes, are de- 
scribed. The nests are species-specific, and show the 
phylogenetic relationships much more clearly than 
does the morphology of the various members of this 
genus. German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

6810. Scientific American Editors. Twentieth- 
century bestiary. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1955. xi, 240 p. $1.00.—A collection of 24 articles 
reprinted from the 5 cientific American including 3 on 
animal mating behavior, 3 on the social insects, 5 on 
bird and bat navigation, and 3 on behavior studies of 
monkeys and apes. The remainder are biological and 
physiological in content. —C. M. Louttit. 

6811. Slater-Hammel, А.Т. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Comparisons of reaction-time measures 
to a visual stimulus and arm movement. Res. 
Quart. Amer., Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 470- 
479.—“Тһе purposes of this study were (1) to com- 
pate reaction-time measures for arm displacement 
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and a visual stimulus, and (2) to compare reaction- 
time measures for selected groups of varsity athletes, 
physical education majors, music majors, and liberal 
arts majors.” It was concluded that only a modest 
relationship between the two reaction-time measures 
existed. However, significant differences in reaction 
time between the general groups were demonstrated 
with both reaction time measures.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


6812. Stamm, John S. Effects of cortical lesions 
upon the onset of hoarding in rats. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 87, 77-88.—Cortical lesions of 29-59% 
of the cortex “cause reductions, but not elimination, 
of hoarding activity in rats. Compared with the con- 
trol animals, fewer of the operated rats hoarded and 
those which exhibited hoarding collected fewer pel- 
lets.” However, once hoarding begins, it follows the 
general hoarding pattern —Z. Luria. 


6813. Trumbull, Richard. Once again—motion 
sickness. ONR Res. Rev., 1955 (December), 19-23, 
—Summary description of research designed to test a 
number of anti-motion sickness drugs using as sub- 
jects troops being moved by sea. Bonamine® and 
Marezine® exhibited significantly greater effective- 
ness than other drugs tested.—C. M. Louttit. 


6814. Vincent, D. F. Speed and precision in 
manual skill. London, Eng.: National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, 1955. 19 P. (Rep. 11)— 
This factor analysis study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether there actually are differences in ability 
distinguishing between capacity for speed in simple 
tasks and skill in performing complex tasks accurately. 
It was planned as a preliminary to investigation of 
whether differences in preference for the two cate- 
gories of task are related to inherent psychological or 
physiological differences. A test battery, including 
five ‘speed’ tests, three ‘speed-dexterity’ tests, and five 
‘precision-dexterity’ tests, was administered to 52 
boys and 50 girls between 15 and 16.5 years. Three 
factors, designated A—‘ure speed, B—‘skill of 
speed,’ and C—precision-dexterity,’ were extracted. 
Tt was concluded that in view of the smallness of the 
contribution the B and C factors (A is considered 
minor) seem likely to make to the variances of work- 
ers’ performances, major causes of preferences will 
need to be sought in personality or in situational cir- 
cumstances.—S, B. Sells, 

6815. Wagner, Helmuth O. Versuch einer 
Analyse der Kolibribalz. (Towards an analysis of 
mating behavior in the humming bird.) Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1954, 11, 182-212. —The female humming bird 
hunts for a male after completing her nest. The 
courtship of the male consists of two stages: luring 
by a number of species-characteristic releasers, and 
the nuptial flight during which the male stimulates 
his partner by display flight. Young birds perform 
"play" flights which resemble courtship flights, and 
are regarded as a step towards them.—C. J. Smith, 
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6816. Bartoshuk, Alexander K: (McGill U. 
Montreal, Que., Can.) Electromyographic gradients 
as indicants of motivation. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 215-220 ЕМС gradients were obtained dur- 
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ing a mirror drawing task. With Ss equated “for 
practice, gradient slope was directly related to speed ` 


and accuracy of performance. Changes in gradient 
slope were related to rate of improved performance, 
Results support the hypothesis that EMG gradient 
slope is a direct function of the strength of motiva- 
tion to perform a task.—R. Davidon. 

6817. Brady, Joseph V., & Hunt, Howard Е. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) An experimental approach to 
the analysis of emotional behavior. J. Psychol., 
1955, 40, 313-324.— This is a review article, with 54 
references, dealing with experimental studies on emo- 
tional disruption of behavior. Three main divisions 
are considered: general methodology, electroconvul- 
sive shock, and ablation studies. The authors con- 
clude that experimental results show that slight dif- 
ferences in method produce such wide result varia- 
tions that the single broad principles several writers 
have used to explain acquired drives and other con- 
structs fall inadequate.—R. W. Husband. 

6818. Grote, L. R. Über die biotische Zeit. 
(Concerning biological time.) Z. Altersforsch., 1955, 
9, 193-207.—Biological time is not specifically re- 
lated to chronological time. An individual chrono- 
logically old might be biologically young and vice 
versa. 34 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6819. Háfner, Heinz. Über Wahrnehmungs und 
Bedeutungsstrukturen und ihre Beziehungen zur 
emotionalen Einstellung. (Structures of perception 
and meaning, and their relation to emotional atti- 
tudes.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1953, 1, 568- 
604. 


6820. Hamlin, Roy M., Stone, John T., & Mosko- 
witz, Merle J. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Rorschach 
color theories as reflected in simple card sorting 
tasks. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 410-415.—Five hy- 
potheses derived from Rorschach theories of color 
were tested by having 84 college students and 64 
psychiatric patients perform a number of sorting tasks 
of cards bearing different forms, colors, and combina- 
tions of forms and colors. The time required for 
sorting was recorded. Sorting was faster for color 
than for form; incongruities of color and form did 
not affect sorting efficiency; “color shock” was no 
more disruptive than “form shock”; no differences in 
performance were revealed between neurotics and 
schizophrenics; no evidence was found to link color 
with neurotic affect—A. R. Jensen. 

6821. Hohmann, George W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Emotion and reflex activity. J. Ass. 
phys. ment. Rehabilit., 1955, 9, 165-167.—-An investi- 
gation to determine whether quantitative changes in 
Spasticity were associated with the experiencing of 
stress-producing stimuli and, if so, whether these 
changes were related to changes in function believed 
to reflect autonomic activity. Findings indicated 
“that Stress causes changes in spasticity in para- 
plegic patients consistent with the theory that adren- 
ergic substances inhibit reflex activity and cholinergic 
substances enhance it. Following a stressful experi- 
ence, a short period of decreased spasticity is fol- 
lowed by a longer period of spasticity greater than 
the resting level... .” Implications of the findings 
for treatment of spasticity are discussed.— ( Courtesy 
of Rehabilit. Lit.) 

6822. Husman, Burris F. (U. Maryland, College 
Park.) Aggression in boxers and wrestlers as 
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measured by projective techniques. Кез. Quart. 
‘Amer. Ass. НИһ phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 421-425.—A 
group of 9 boxers, 8 wrestlers, 9 cross-country run- 
ners and 17 control subjects, all in college athletic 
programs, were given the Rosenzweig P-F Study, 
selected TAT pictures, and a 20 item Sentence Com- 
pletion Test at intervals throughout the athletic sea- 
son, The test data were analyzed for number, severity 
and direction of aggressive responses. It was found 
that the boxers were considerably less aggressive than 
the other athletes as well as the controls. Cross- 
country runners were found to be more extra-punitive, 
less intra-punitive and impunitive than control sub- 
jects. Husman concludes that “This research tended 
to substantiate both the cathartic and circular theories 
of aggression.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6823. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. Symbolic meaning of 
the elbow. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 697— 
700,—The child first knows the cradling, concave 
aspect of the elbow while he later encounters the con- 
vex, rejecting aspect of the elbow which separates 
him from mother and draws his rival closer to her. 
The concavity is a vagina and the convex point a 
penis. The convex aspect of the elbow may suggest 
the breast also. The elbow is a bisexual symbol.— 
D. Prager. 

6824. Mierke, Karl. (U. Kiel, Germany.) Wille 
und Leistung. (Willand achievement.) Gottingen: 
Verlag für Psychologie, 1955. 295 p. DM 28,60.— 
A series of 30 experiments dealing with varied aspects 
of motivation, dynamics, and achievement has been 
integrated into a theoretical frame of reference for 
vocational and industrial psychology. The volume 
presents reports of experimental laboratory investiga- 
tions, characterological studies with both children 
and adults, and systematic investigations of pertinent 
hypotheses, Equipment.is described in an appendix. 
152 references.—H. P. David. 

6825. Olds, James. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
The growth and structure of motives: psycho- 
logical studies in the theory of action. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. 277 p. $5.00.—Litera- 
ture on the problem of secondary reinforcement is 
reviewed and a mechanistic theory of reward is pre- 
sented which gives particular emphasis to the ma- 
terial on secondary reinforcement, “. . . sharpening 
up the variables and measures of the experimental 
procedures, [and] suggesting new illustrative and 
productive experiments that might increase knowl- 
edge in this field." The development proceeds from 
a“. . . twofold starting point of s-r theory on the 
one hand, and the system model, on the other, ... 
to derive a set of theories about higher order per- 
sonality structures.” The author believes that “. . . 
some of this theorizing contributes іп a preparatory 
fashion toward studies which will break the barrier 
of levels between psychology and electrical neuro- 
physiology.” 69-item bibliography —S. J. Lachman. 

6826. Page, Horace A., & Markowitz, Gloria. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The relationship of de- 
fensiveness to rating scale bias. J. Psychol., 1955, 
40, 431-435.— The authors tried to see if differences 
in response to success and failure experiences be- 
tween persons classed as defensive (personality ques- 
tionnaire answers) would be greater than the differ- 
ences between comparable groups described as non- 
defensive. Success or failure attitude was created by 
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reporting scores on a test described as “intellectual.” 
The data partly support the theory that such persons 
tend to bolster sources of information which reflect 
favorably upon themselves while evaluating negatively 
sources of evidence suggesting their inadequacies.— 
R. W. Husband. 

6827. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Redlands, Calif.) 
A factorial study of emotionality in the dog. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(22), (No. 407), 27 p— 
A group of 55 pedigreed dogs of a wide variety of 
breeds were given a test battery consisting of 32 
psychological, physiological and social measurements. 
Ten factors were extracted from the correlation 
matrix. These factors are represented by tentative 
categorical labels such as two factors associated with 
timidity, heart reactivity to social stimulation, aggres- 
siveness, activity level, audiogenic reactivity and 
several others not yet interpreted. 108 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6828. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, Sáo Paulo.) 
A atividade e a motivacáo da conduta. (Activity 
and motivation of behavior.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, . 
1, 127-135.— Sensory receptors in animals, by com- 
plicated internal processes, activate the motor system 
to produce activity in response to internal and ex- 
ternal stimuli. Motive—supplanting the older in- 
stinct—is a logical abstraction from observed be- 
havior; they are conceived as primary and secondary 
(social, learned). The reduction of motive is some- 
times accompanied by activity called emotional. Af- 
fects, interests, attitudes are defined as secondary 
motives. Sears and Mowrer, using materials from 
psychoanalysis, learning theory, and social psychology, 
have the most fruitful theory of personality: needs 
give rise to acts, varying according to environment 
until the need is satisfied, which is adjustment—E. C. 
Munro. 


6829. Smith, Wendell L. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) The role of emotionality in hoarding. 
Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1954, 186-187.—Abstract. 


6830. Solley, Charles M., & Stagner, Ross. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Effects of magnitude of tem- 
poral barriers, type of goal, and perception of self. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 62-70.—Studied the rela- 
tionship between valuation of self on temporal bar- 
riers (insoluble anagrams) and type of goal (neutral, 
negative- or positive-affective). Found that motiva- 
tional intensity as measured by palmar sweating in- 
creased with increases in barrier magnitude. The 
direction and degree of motivational changes are 
joint functions of the three variables. Barrier be- 
havior varies with the value the individual attaches 
to himself and with the type of affectivity of the goal 
word. Other findings, as well as theoretical discus- 
sion of the results, are also presented—J. Arbit. 


6831. Spiegelman, Marvin. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Effect of personality on the perception 
of a motion picture. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 461- 
464.—"The hypothesis tested was that individual dif- 
ferences in the perception of a motion picture are a 
function of global aspects of personality as elicited 
by the Rorschach. Rorschachs were given to 24 Ss 
who had seen the technicolor film Uirapuru, and had 
answered open-ended questions about their perception 
of it. The Rorschachs and perceptual protocols were 
given to 4 clinical psychologists for matching. 3 of 
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the 4 judges matched 3 out of 6 correctly, P is .056, 
and one judge matched all 6 correctly, P is 001. The 
hypothesis was assumed to have received confirma- 
tion."—4. R. Jensen. : 


6832. Stewart, David A. Preface to empathy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 157 p. 
$3.75.—Empathy is thought to be the most important 
act in the life of one who aspires to become a person. 
Ethics, esthetics, and dynamic psychology have com- 
mon ground in the act of empathy. To be empathic 
is what it means to be or to become a person. Know- 
ing in empathy is distinguished from science though 
not opposed to it. Implications for a new personal 
psychology are considered. The following topics are 
treated: personal knowing; psychogenesis of em- 
pathy; empathy, common ground of ethics and of 
personality theory; the dynamics of fellowship; em- 
pathy, a creative process; towards a personal psy- 
chology; the problem of choice in scientific psychol- 
ову; the criteria of empathy; the symbols of empathy. 
—М. О. Wilson. 


6833, Sutcliffe, J. Р. Task variability and the 
level of aspiration. Aust. J. Psychol., Monogr. 
Suppl., 1955, No. 2, 85 p.—The dependence of aspira- 
tion upon performance is shown to be a function of 
task variability, dependence being total with minimal 
variability and independence total with maximum 
variability. When “correlation due to interrelations 
of perforance is eliminated, the generality of ‘aspira- 
tion’ on low variability tasks approaches zero.” The 
generality of aspiration on high variability tasks is, 
however, significantly greater than zero. Implica- 
tions of the experimental results are discussed and 
literature regarding the level of aspiration is re- 
viewed. 100-item bibliography.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstracts 6543, 6668) 
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6834, Altea, Ennio. (Cagliori U., Italy) Ri- 
cerche sperimentali sulla legge dell’effetto nell'- 
uomo, (Experimental research on the law of effect 
in man.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 351- 
376.—The law of effect (Thorndike) is analyzed as 
related to specific experimental situations in children 
and adults. The experiments reported in this study 
concern 38 children aged 10-12, and 20 adults, aged 
25-45. The experimental tasks are of different de- 
grees of interest, and also “open” (“tâche ouverte” 
when retention is in view of a future task) or “closed” 
(“tâche fermée,” when retention is limited to the 
stimulus as presented). The results show (1) that 
the tasks could represent situations approaching actual 
life situations, and (2) that in the “law of effect the 
principle of good result operating in function of simple 
‘satisfaction’ is not valid’ either in children or in 
adults.” The law of effect ‘should be conceived as a 

law of interest.” 32-item bibliography. French, 
English and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 


6835. Baranov, V. G. Dannye o sostoianii vys- 
shei пегупої deiatel’nosti pri tireotoksikoze i gipo- 
tireoze. (Data on the state of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in thyreotoxicosis and hypothyreosis.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn, Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 336-343.— The 
character of conditioned-reflex activity is described in 
hypothyroidism and thyroid toxicosis.—7. D. London. 
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6836. Birch, David, & Vandenberg, Victor; 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The necessary condi- 
tions for cue-position patterning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 391-396.—Rats were trained on a brigh 
ness discrimination problem which could be learned 
on the basis of absolute components alone, of p 
terned stimuli alone, or of both. A transfer task i 
dicated the tendencies acquired to absolute com- 
ponents while a test task indicated tendencies to pat- 
terned stimuli. Viewing "response tendencies to both 
absolute and patterned stimuli as discrete stimulus ele- - 
ments is seen to account for the results while no ^ 
simple configurational or relational analysis appears 
adequate to encompass all the data."—J. Arbit. 


6837. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Archer, E. James. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Time continuously on 
target as a function of distribution of practice. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 25-33.— Distribution of prac- 
tice facilitates performance in a rotary pursuit task. 
This improvement takes the form of more hits initially 
and shifts to longer hits later in practice. The ability 
to stay on target for long periods is learned less well 
under massed practice as compared to distributed 
practice.—J. Arbit. 


6838. Bowen, Hugh M., & Woodhead, Muriel M. 
(Med. Res. Coun., Cambridge, Eng.) Estimation of 
track targets after pre-view. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 239-246.—A fter exposure of a full track on 
one of four grid displays (exponential polar coordi- 
nate, linear polar coordinate, exponential cartesian 
coordinate, and linear cartesian coordinate), the first 
36 of the track was exposed on the same display and 
the subject marked the end of the track. Underesti- 
mation of the distance to target was typical, and 
errors were greater with polar-type displays than 
with cartesian-type.—R. Davidon. 


6839. Briggs, George E, & Brogden, W. J. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of compon- 
ent practice on performance of a level-positionin; 
skill. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. AFPTRC-TN-55-54, 6 p.—Reprinted from J. 
exp. Psychol., 1954, 48, 375-380, (see 29: 5217). 


6840. Brown, W. Lynn, & Humphrey, Carroll E. 
A study of some factors involved in place learning. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 267-274.—“An elevated 
maze problem was presented to 12 animals in an 
effort to determine whether it was learned by visual, 
auditory, or olfactory cues. It was hoped that if 
visual cues were used as the basis for learning the 
problem the nature of the cues would be revealed by 
the tests. The results demonstrated that visual cues 
alone were used by the animals. . . . [These] cues 
were non-specific in nature."—Z. Luria. 

6841, Bull, Nina. The mechanism of goal orien- 
tation and the manner of its disruption. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 42-46.— Principles that apply to 
goal-oriented behavior and to its breakdown in frus- 
tration are considered. The orienting function of 
vision and binocular breakdown as well as the role 
of the latter in a hitherto neglected aspect of the 
breakdown process are examined.—N. H. Pronko. 


6842. Caldwell, Willard E. & Richmond, R. 
George. The performance of hamsters in the 
maze situation utilizing gravitation and the vestib- 
ular sense as motivation. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 
87, 67-75.—'Golden hamsters were used . . . to 
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examine the learning curves of animals placed in a 
maze inclined at an angle of 21 degrees and with a 
level goal box, compared to the curves of animals 
running the same maze in a level position and with 
the goal box also level... . The experimental group 
generally required more time to reach the goal box 
and also committed more errors than the control 
group... .”—Z, Luria. 

6843. Caldwell, Willard E., & Tiedemann, John 
G. The performance of goldfish in the maze situa- 
tion with the utilization of temperature as motiva- 
tion and its reduction as reinforcement. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1955, 87, 3-10.—‘“In this experiment 28 
goldfish were utilized in a maze problem. Fourteen 
were used . . . where the temperature in the maze was 
88 degrees F. and 66 degrees F. in the goal box. 
The other 14 were used in the control situation where 
the temperature was 66 degrees in both the maze and 
the goal box." Curves for mean time showed the 
experimental group to be superior; mean error curves 
showed the control group to be superior.—Z. Luria. 

6844. Das, J. P. Effect of a completely dissimi- 
lar interpolated learning on 'retroactive inhibi- 
tion’ Indian J. Psychol., 1954, 29, 161-167.—Ex- 
periments by Robinson and others indicate that 
retroactive inhibition increases, reaches a maximum, 
and then decreases as the quality of interpolated ma- 
terial varies from extreme similarity to dissimilarity. 
The present experiment finds that even extreme dis- 
similarity of interpolated task, finger maze, exerts in- 
hibition on first learning, memorized recitation of 
groups of auditorily presented consonants. The re- 
sults support the anti-consolidation theory of retro- 
active inhibition.—H. Wunderlich. 

6845. Detambel, Marvin H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Probabilities of success and 
amounts of work in a multichoice situation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 41-44.—This experiment 
simulated the common trouble-shooting situation in 
which a trouble symptom has a probabilistic relation- 
ship to several possible troubles and in which different 
amounts of work are required to check the various 
possibilities. Ss tended to select that situation which 
had the greatest probability of containing the trouble 
еуел: though this choice required the most work.— 
J. Arbit. 

6846. Detambel, Marvin H., & Stolurow, Law- 
rence M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Stimulus se- 
quence and concept learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 34—40.—Studied the relationship between 
concept learning and the degree of synchrony of 
relevant and irrelevant stimulus components оссит- 
ring during the learning period. Utilizing ACE 
Scores as measures of scholastic aptitude, supported 
the hypothesis that “the training efficiency of a series 
of stimulus items is negatively related to the degree 
of synchrony of relevant and irrelevant stimulus com- 
ponents in the series.” —J. Arbit. 

6847. Duncan, Carl P., & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill) Transfer of 
training after five days of practice with one task 
or with varied tasks. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. 54-533, v. 15 p—ransfer among per- 
ceptual-motor paired-associate tasks was studied as a 
function of constant and varied training conditions. 
Following training, all groups were tested for trans- 
fer to 4 additional tasks. Neither method of varied 
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training yielded transfer superior to constant train- 
ing. The results imply that if training task varia- 
tions are introduced into training devices, the number 
of such variations should be such as to permit attain- 
ment of a high level of mastery on each within the 
available training time. Otherwise, there may be no 
advantage in varied training. —R. T. Cave. 

6848. Ebbinghaus, Hermann. Memory: a con- 
tribution to experimental psychology. Providence, 
R. L: The University Store, Brown University, 1955, 
51 p. 55¢.—Photo-offset reprinting of the H. A. 
Ruger translation first published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1913. 

6849. Fitzwater, M. E., & Thrush, Randolph S. 
Je aed Green St. U., O.) Acquisition of a con- 

itioned response as a function of forward tem- 
poral contiguity. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 59-61. 
—Utilizing the instrumental finger-withdrawal-to- 
shock situation found that CS-USC interonset in- 
tervals of less than .1-sec. did not produce condition- 
ing. The conventional acquisition curve was found 
with intervals from .2 to .4 sec. However, a .6-sec. 
group showed less acquisition than these groups but 
more than the groups under .1-sec.—J. Arbit, 

6850. Flavell, John H. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Repression and the “return of the re- 
pressed.” J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 441-443.— 
“The present study investigated the effects of intro- 
duction and subsequent removal of threat to per- 
sonal adjustment on the recall of nonsense syllables, 
somé of which were indirectly associated with the 
threat. The experimental results confirmed the hy- 
potheses that threat would produce a decrement in 
recall analogous to defensive repression and that 
subsequent threat removal would cause a partial 
reminiscence of forgotten material akin to Freud's 
'return of the repressed.’ The hypothesis that threat 
would be selective rather than general in its effect 
upon recall was not confirmed.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

6851. Forgus, Ronald H. U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Influence of early experience on 
maze-learning with and without visual cues. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 207-214.—A “visual- 
motor group” and a “visual group” of rats were 
reared under different conditions from weaning to 85 
days. In a multiple-unit closed-alley T-maze, the 
two groups were not significantly different in pre- 
liminary learning with visual cues, but the visual- 
motor group was superior in completing learning 
when the visual aids were removed.—R. Davidon. 


6852. Funatsu, Takayuki. (Kyūshū Inst. Tech., 
Fukuoka, Japan.) Hikaku say ni kansuru kenkyü 
VI; tan-itsu shigekiho ni okeru shigeki keiretsu 
no yakuwari ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyü. (Stud- 
ies on the comparison process ТУ; experimental stud- 
ies on the role of stimulus series in the method of 
single stimuli and the relative method.) Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 25, 181-187.—The absolute method, 
the method of single initial standard and the relative 
method were used in lifted weight experiments. There 
were three stimulus series in which the standard 
stimulus occupied a position in the middle, near the 
beginning or near the end of the series. The author 
compares the PSE’s obtained by the three different 
methods. In Japanese with English summary, pp. 
221-222.—A. M. Niyekawa. 
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6853. Goldstein, Mymon, & Rittenhouse, Carl Н. 
Knowledge of results in the acquisition and trans- 
fer of a gunnery skill. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-45, 10 p. 
—Reprinted from J. exp. Psychol., 1954, 48, 187-196, 
(see 29; 5230). 

6854. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, $йо 
Paulo.) Condicionamento е aprendizagem. (Con- 
ditioning and learning.) Anu. Inst. Psicol, 1951, 1, 
73-/5.—Pavlov's studies of conditioning gave rise 
to fruitful studies in learning and to an objective 
study of discriminatory processes. The behaviorist 
theory was much altered by the Pavlov studies. Hull 
modified the theory to explain conditioning as the 
satisfaction of motivational states. Miller, Konorski, 
and Skinner distinguished classical conditioning (that 
of Pavlov) from instrumental (that occurring through 
exploratory, rewarding behavior). Guthrie claims 
that the distinction is one of experimental processes, 
not of results. Experiments have indicated that con- 
ditioned responses differ from the original in am- 
plitude and in the elimination of bodily concomitants. 
As important as the original studies have been those 
on extinction of responses; these have been classified. 
—E. C. Munro. 

6855. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, São 
Paulo.) А motivação e o incentivo na aprendiza- 
gem. (Motivation and incentive in learning.) Anu. 
Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 63-69.—With Woodworth, the 
author calls motives and incentives "sets" of an in- 
dividual disposing him towards certain goals. Mo- 
tivation is an internal impulse, incentives are objec- 
tive “rewards” in the environment. Experiments in- 
dicate that learning is mediocre with motivation alone 
and no incentive. Learning is faster and greater with 
incentives. Performance is mediocre when the in- 
centive is inadequate to the motive. Punishment re- 
enforces associations, Experiments seem to indicate 
that the speed of learning depends principally upon 
satisfaction of the motivating impulse.—E. C. Munro. 

6856. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, São 
Paulo.) Temas da psicologia de aprendizagem. 
(Themes of the psychology of learning.) Anu. Inst. 
Psicol., 1951, 1, 81-103.— Learning theory is today 
the central area of most psychology. The two prin- 
cipal theories are: (1) associative, or the progressive 
modification of behavior by reinforcement of receptor 
connections or fixation of new ones; (2) structuralist, 
or a progressive “insight” into problems. Motiva- 
tion, primary and secondary, is considered essential to 
learning; Allport, contrary to the neo-behaviorists, 
considered secondary motivations autonomous. In- 
terest is identified as a secondary motivation; in edu- 
cation interest is considered intrinsic, which is cumu- 
lative, or extrinsic. Little transfer of learning is 
found in motor areas, but more in learning involving 
mental processes.—E. C. Munro. 

6857. Gorbov, F. D. K voprosu o “naviaz- 
chivykh” patologicheskikh refleksakh i ikh 
lechenii. (On “obsessive” pathological reflexes and 
their treatment.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1955, 
5(3), 370-375.—The measures for extinguishing 
pathological conditioned reflexes are described for 
three cases. The rationale for the treatment is 
РауІоуіап.—/, D. London. 


6858, Gorizontov, P. D. Protsessy tormozheniia 
pri éksperimentalnoi _ radiatsionnoi patologii. 
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(Processes of inhibition in experimental radiation 
pathology.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deitel’., 1955, 5(3), 
318-327.—Changes in the cortical reactivity of rats, 
rabbits, and dogs, exposed to injurious dosages of 
X-rays, are described. Disturbance of conditioned- 
reflex activity occurs prior to the “development of a 
clinical picture of radiation sickness.” Recovery de- 
pends on the typological properties of higher nervous 
activity. Higher mortality rates are noted for rats 
with “nonequilibrated cortical processes”; lower rates 
for the “inhibited and strong types of higher nervous 
activity."—J. D. London. 

6859. Griffiths, William J., Jr. (U. Mississippi, 
University.) Effect of stress on an extinguished 
fear response. Science, 1955, 122, 1267-1268.— "The 
present study reports the effect of stress induced by 
treadmill running on an extinguished conditioned fear 
response. . . . А modified Miller box was used for 
the acquisition of a conditioned fear response. . . . 
By means of standard conditioning procedure, ten 
male inbred albino rats were taught to escape shock 
in the white compartment by hitting the suspended 
weight with their forepaws." This response was ex- 
tinguished by lack of reinforcement. Subjects were 
then exposed to treadmill running with noninjurious 
shock as a motivator and four subjects displayed 
convulsive seizures including comatose states. The 
author concludes that “. . . convulsive states that in- 
clude coma are most effective in the reinstatement of 
a conditioned fear response.”—S. J. Lachman. 


6860. Hall, John F. Experimental extinction as 
a function of altered stimulating conditions. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 87, 155-158.—“Two groups of 
naive albino rats learned to escape from a white box 
to a black chamber . . . to avoid shock. The control 
Ss were then given typical extinction trials. Ex- 
perimental Ss were given extinction trials under 
altered stimulating conditions. Results indicated 
the experimental Ss extinguished significantly more 
rapidly than their controls."—Z, Luria. 

6861. Humphries, Michael & Shephard, Alfred 
Н. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) Performance on 
several control-display arrangements as a function 
of age. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 231-238.—Ss 5, 
10, and 20 years of age were given 3 different tasks on 
the Toronto Complex Coordinator. If changes with 
age attributable to maturation facilitate all activities, 
then maturation should have an equal effect on re- 
sponses to all control-display arrangements at a given 
age. However, differences in ease of learning were 
predicted, and might be attributed to perceptual-motor 
habits acquired through everyday experience.—R. 
Davidon. 

6862. Hunter, Ian M. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) The warming-up effect in recall perform- 
ance. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 7, 166-175.— 
In one experiment 120 adults recalled in successive 
3-minute Sessions names which began with a par- 
ticular letter of the alphabet; a different letter was 
used in each session. A second experiment differed 
from the first in interpolating a 20-minute lecture 
between the first and second sessions. “... the per- 
formance of one recall task (eg. recalling names 
which begin with N) facilitates the performance of 
a subsequent and similar, but not identical, recall task 
(e.g. recalling names which begin with K), provided 
the two tasks occur within a relatively short time of 
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each other. This facilitation has the characteristics 
of warming-up and suggests that recall may ... be 
regarded as a high level skill."—9M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

* 6863. Jalota, S. An electrical point-maze ap- 
paratus for the study of "learning" with human 
subjects. Indian J. Psychol, 1954, 29, 181-183.— 
The author has constructed a maze soon to be manu- 
factured commercially. It is a board pierced by 100 
screws arranged in 10 rows and 10 columns. A wire 
on the underside can be easily and quickly arranged 
to any desired maze pattern, and will operate signal- 
ling or rewarding devices when subjects attempt to 
touch the screw heads in the proper sequence with an 
electric stylus. Numerous patterns and scoring meth- 
ods are possible.—H. Wunderlich. 

6864. Johdai, Koh. (Hiroshima U., Japan.) 
Shinrigakuteki chikara no hoko no kahensei no 
kansü to shite no shokyo teiko. (Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a function of the changeability in the di- 
rection of a psychological force.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1954, 25, 188-194.—The effects of continuous and 
partial reinforcement on extinction were tested with 
30 college students under a condition where a sub- 
stitute response would occur when the original re- 
sponse is extinguished. The continuous reinforce- 
ment group showed much less resistance to extinction 
than the partial reinforcement group. This is inter- 
preted that the direction of the psychological force to 
the goal is more easily changeable after continuous 
reinforcement than after partial reinforcement. In 
Japanese with English summary, p. 222—4. M. 
Niyekawa. 

6865. Johnston, Robert A. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) "The effects of achievement imagery on 
maze-learning performance. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 
145-152.—It was predicted as follows: (1) Under 
high motivating instructions, there would be no dit- 
ferences in learning an electric maze between a group 
standing high and one standing low in achievement 
imagery. (2) Under neutral instructions, the group 
high in AT would learn the maze faster and with 
fewer errors than the group low in AI. Ss were 325 
volunteers in introductory psychology. AI scores 
were obtained by use of the Iowa Picture Interpre- 
tation Test. The predictions were confirmed.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

6866. Kaess, Walter A., & Witryol, Sam L. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) Memory for names and 
faces: a characteristic of social intelligence? J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 457-462.—“The Memory for 
Names and Faces picture subtest of the George Wash- 
ington University Social Intelligence Test and a 
miniature social situation testing the association of 
spoken names with human subjects . . . were admin- 
istered to 210 Ss .. . [under] three conditions of set 
and non-set . . . to evaluate the consequences of pre- 
paratory instructions upon the social recall task per- 
formances. . . .The relationships between the social 
recall tasks are small (about .30) but statistically 
significant. . . . Sex differences favoring females on 
both social recall tasks are highly significant. —P. Ash. 

6867. Kimble, Gregory A., & Dufort, Robert Н. 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Meaningfulness and 
isolation as factors in verbal learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 361-368.— The results of several 
studies indicate that an isolation factor benefits the 
learning of nonsense materials when they are pre- 
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sented with more meaningful material. The effect is 
on the stimulus terms indicating that the process may 
be perceptual. Supporting this position is the finding 
that the ease of learning the middle word in a list 
of highly meaningful words varies inversely with 
the meaningfulness of that term. Discussed the isola- 
tion phenomenon in S-R terms.—J. Arbit. 


6868. Kochergina, V. S. K voprosu razvitiia 
vzaimodeistviia signal’nykh sistem u zdorovykh 
detei ot 3 do 8 let. (On the development of inter- 
action of the signal systems in healthy children from 
3 to 8 years of age.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(3), 363-369.—The characteristics of condi- 
tioning, involving the Pavlovian first and second sig- 
nal systems, in children are presented, and their value 
for pedagogy pointed to.—I. D. London. 


6869. Lewis, Donald J. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous 
recovery as a function of percentage or reinforce- 
ment and intertrial intervals. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
51, 45-53.—Utilizing white rats in a straight runway 
manipulated factorially intertrial interval in acquisi- 
tion, percent of reinforcement, interval during ex- 
tinction, and delay interval before a test of spon- 
taneous recovery. Found support for the notion that 
a partially reinforced response is more resistant to 
extinction than a continuously reinforced one, but a 
nonsignificant interaction between reinforcement and 
acquisition interval is contrary to Sheffield’s notion. 
Also found evidence that nonreinforcement leads to 
frustration, but this frustration does not necessarily 
decrease running time. Several additional findings 
are presented and their relevance to theoretical dis- 
cussions is noted. 26 references.—J. Arbit. 

6870. McCraw, L. W. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Comparative analysis of methods of scoring tests 
of motor learning. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 440-453.—A comparative study 
of eight methods of measuring the improvement made 
by individuals during repeated trials on a specific 
motor skill, in this case a Rope Skip test and a Mirror 
Target Toss. 134 seventh grade boys were tested 
and it was found that there were marked differences 
in the variability of score yielded by the different 
methods. Of the methods examined, the Total Learn- 
ing and the Three Per Cent Gain of Possible Gain 
Methods seemed most valid when used to compare 
individuals with different initial scores.—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

6871. Malméjac, J., Plane, P., & Bogaert, E. 
(Faculté de Médecine d'Alger, France.) Influence 
favorisante d’un faible deficit en oxygéne sur le 
réflexe salivaire conditionnel par un excitant 
sonore à plusieurs fréquences. (Facilitating in- 
fluence of a mild oxygen deficit on the conditioned 
salivary reflex to a multifrequency sound.) J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 703—707.—Using acetic 
acid as the unconditioned stimulus and the tape- 
recorded presentation of a violin melody having three 
fundamental frequencies as the conditioned stimulus, 
a conditioned salivary response was set up in dogs. 
Although no change in the CR was noted with 16.5- 
18.4% oxygen concentration, there was a marked in- 
crease in the CR when oxygen tension was reduced 
to 14.5%. A parallel is seen in the reports by moun- 
tain climbers of higher cutaneous and gustatory sensi- 
tivity.—C. J. Smith. 
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6872. Marx, Melvin H., & Bernstein, Benjamin 
B. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) Generalization of 
reinforcement among similar responses made in 
altered stimulus situations. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 355-360.—Ss trained to discriminate among re- 
lated stimulus items. Their response to one of the 
forms was then reinforced and the response strength 
to five variations of the reinforced stimulus was 
measured. Stronger responses occurred for the stimu- 
lus items for which a more regular scale of stimulus 
variation was used. Control experiment showed the 
results were not due to a weakening of retention of 
errors due to the experimental treatment. Indicated 
that spread or generalization of the influence of re- 
inforcement need not be restricted to relations of 
ordinal proximity—J. Arbit. 

6873. Mujib, A. Motivation and learning. In- 
dian J. Psychol, 1954, 29, 115-123.—Theories of 
learning differ from one another in their conceptions 
and definitions of motivation, and especially in the 
role which they assign it. Field theories assign it a 
role in the utilizing of past experience as well as a 
directive influence on attention, and consequently on 
the nature of experiences that later performances may 
use, though perhaps differently motivated. Other 
theories regard it as important in establishing a tend- 
ency for a given stimulus to produce a given re- 
sponse on the basis of past motivation independently 
of present motivation. Other possibilities are sup- 
ported by other theories.—H. Wunderlich. 

6874. Noble, Clyde E, & Broussard, Irvin G. 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) Effects of 
complex transformations of feedback upon simple 
instrumental behavior. J. exp. Psychol, 1955, 50, 
381-386.—Studied the effects of curvilinear trans- 
formations of feedback upon the behavior of turning 
a micrometer. Manipulated the factor of acceleration 
while origin and goal intercept were held constant. 
True information showed most accuracy followed by 
the positive accelerated and negative accelerated 
groups in that order. The true information and nega- 
tive accelerated groups showed a continuous approach 
to the target while the positive accelerated group 
showed a discontinuous approach.—J. Arbit. 


6875. Noble, Merrill; Fitts, Paul M., & Warren, 
Claude E. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The fre- 
quency response of skilled subjects in a pursuit 
tracking task. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-42, 8 p.—Reprinted 
p J. exp, Psychol., 1955, 49, 249-256, (see 30: 

6876. North, Alvin J. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.), & Jeeves, Malcolm. Interrelation- 
ships of successive and simultaneous discrimina- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 54-58.—Designed 
an experiment to test Spence’s three-level theory of 
discrimination learning and Lawrence’s hypothesis of 
the acquired distinctiveness of cues. In contrast to 
Spence’s theory a multiordinal one was proposed 
which appeared to account for the results of this ex- 
periment. This hypothesis states that all orders of 
functional stimulus unit—elements, compounds, trans- 
verse patterns, etc—concurrently acquire response 
tendencies. In light of these findings and analysis 
no definitive statement regarding Lawrence's hy- 
pothesis could be made.—J. Arbit. 
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6877. Payne, R. B., & Hauty, С. T. (USAF Sch, 
Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Tex.) Effect of psy- 
chological feedback upon work decrement. J. exp, 
Psychol. 1955, 50, 343-351.—Used a compensatory 
pursuit task with three degrees of information feed- 
back, three degrees of motivation inducing feedback, 
and four drug treatments. Information signals pro- 
duced an increment in task performance the incre- 
ment being a positive function of information speci- 
ficity. Incitive feedback also induced an increase in 
task proficiency and postponed work decrement. Cor- 
tical stimulants minimized work decrement while cor- 
tical depressants increased it.—J. Arbit. 

6878. Ratner, Stanley C. (Michigan State U., 
East Lansing.) Three questions about experi- 
mental extinction. Psychol. Rec., 1956, 6(1), 9-10. 
— The role of the interbehavioral metasystem in in- 
vestigation of extinction was reported and a request 
was made for classification of some interbehavioral 
constructs in the context of extinction. . . ."—C. M. 
Louttit. 

6879. Schaeffer, Maurice S., & Gerjuoy, Irma R. 
(Iowa Child Welfare Res. Stat., Iowa City.) The 
effect of stimulus naming on the discrimination 
learning of kindergarten children. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 231-240.—“The data were interpreted as 
indicating that names served to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of the discrimination set without which solution 
did not occur but that when instructions obviated the 
need for this set to be acquired during the experi- 
ment, naming had no function.”—L. 5. Baker. 

6880. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
O problema psicologico da motivação. (The psy- 
chological problem of motivation.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 
1951, 1, 135-138.—Motivation has generally sup- 
planted the term instinct, as it is based on observable 
descriptions. McDougall first seriously studied mo- 
tivation, judging that each ‘propensity’ there was a 
corresponding emotion. He found that most motiva- 
tion was modified by learning in higher animals. The 
term is a logico-scientific construct; it is observable 
not directly but through modification of activities. 
Hull’s is the best elaborated theory of learning. Не 
classifies learned motivations as secondary. The 
analytic school considers secondary motivations as de- 
pendent on primary, while the solistic group consid- 
ers them autonomous.—E. C. Munro. 

6881. Seeman, William, & Greenberg, Irving. 
Secondary reinforcement and acquired drives: A 
note. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 367-373.— Theo- 
retical confusion is seen to be arising through usage 
of the concept of secondary reinforcement, defined 
differently from Hull's concept. Experimental results 
Suggest that anxiety reduction functions like primary 
drive reduction. “...а theoretically significant ques- 
tion is that of the possibility that the reduction of 
an acquired drive (anxiety) may operate to impart to 
initially neutral stimuli the property of a secondary 
reinforcer in the orthodox sense, much as the reduc- 
tion of a primary drive can. Experimental designs 
to test this have been suggested.”—Z. Luria. 

6882. Siddall, G. J., & Anderson, D. M. Fatigue 
during prolonged performance on a simple com- 
pensatory tracking task. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 7, 159-165.—*Twenty-one subjects were each 
tested for an uninterrupted period of two hours. They 
Were required to keep a target correctly aligned by 
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cranking a hand wheel at a constant speed, and it was 
expected that failures to attend to the display would 
result in target deviations. Analysis of the results 
showed that both number of errors and mean duration 
of errors increased significantly in consecutive half- 
hour periods, and that there were large individual dif- 
ferences in performance.”—M. . J. Wayner, Jr. 

6883. Smith, Stanley L., & Goss, Albert E. The 
role of the acquired distinctiveness of cues in the 
acquisition of a motor skill in children. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 87, 11-24.—“. .. Using children as Ss, 
it was desired to determine whether prior experience 
in learning names for stimuli, which were to be used 
in a subsequent motor task, would have a facilitative 
effect on the learning of the motor task.” Some, but 
not all, of the predicted facilitative effects were found. 
19 references.—Z. Luria. 

6884. Trofimov, N. M. Osobennosti uslovnore- 
flektornoi deiatel’nosti pri razlichnykh stepeniakh 
nedorazvitoi vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti chelo- 
veka. (Features of conditioned-reflex activity in cases 
exhibiting various degrees of underdevelopment of 
higher nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(3), 358-362.—Two forms of disturbance of 
higher nervous activity may be observed in cases of 
oligophrenia. In severe cases, the “function of the 
first signal system is not reflected in the second sig- 
nal system" ; in less severe cases, the former is “be- 
latedly and imperfectly reflected” in the latter. Con- 
ditioned reflexes in both cases are more easily formed 
to verbal than to other acoustic stimuli.—/. D. Lon- 

on. 

6885. Vinogradova, O. S., & Sokolov, E. N. K 
voprosu ob ugasanii sosudistogo komponenta ori- 
entirovochnof reaktsii. (On the extinction of the 
vascular component of the orientive reaction.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 344—350.—"With 
lengthy application of an indifferent stimulus after a 
period of chronic extinction of the vascular component 
of the orientive reflex against a background of a 
growing drowsy state of the subject clear vascular 
reactions are established. These reactions do not 
extinguish."—I. D. London. 

6886. Wynne, Lyman C., & Solomon, Richard L. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Traumatic avoid- 
ance learning: acquisition and extinction in dogs 
deprived of normal peripheral autonomic function. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 52, 241-284.—13 dogs 
who were given surgical-drug treatment before train- 
ing showed less uniform behavior than the controls in 
both acquisition and extinction, were often retarded 
in learning to escape the shock, and evidenced some 
spontaneous extinction (not present in any of the 
normal animals.). 2 dogs who were given surgical- 
drug treatment after training showed no behavioral 
effects during the extinction phase of the experiment. 
“These results are discussed in terms of a two-process 
theory of learning and the parallel function of at least 
four physiological systems which are highly activated 
in the presence of relatively intense, noxious stimuli.” 
28 references.—G. С. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 6464, 6517, 6528, 6558, 6616, 
7006, 7355, 7873) 
THINKING & IMAGINATION 


6887. Comrey, Andrew L., & Staats, Carolyn K. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Group performance 
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in a cognitive task. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 354— 
356.—On a cross-word puzzle task performed by 60 
pairs of male Ss, correlations between group perform- 
ance and performance of the individuals (independ- 
ently determined) were calculated. 8296 of the true 
group performance variance on the task could be 
predicted from the individual performance scores. 
“It is suggested that the nature of the task is im- 
portant in studies of group performance, and that 
the existence of 'group' phenomena should be em- 
pirically demonstrated rather than assumed."—P. Ash. 


6888. Crandall, Vaughn J., Solomon, Dan, & 
Kellaway, Richard. Expectancy statements and 
decision times as functions of objective probabili- 
ties and reinforcement values. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 
192-203.—The study was concerned with the effects 
of objective probability and reinforcement value 
(financial reward for successes, financial penalties 
for failures) on expectancy statements and decision 
times. The experimental device consisted of trials in 
which S was to guess whether a marked card would 
be on top of the pack after shuffling. The results 
were as follows: (1) Objective probability was a 
major determinant of expectancy statements. Per- 
centages of yeses increased nonlinearly as objective 
probabilities increased. (2) Reinforcement value was 
also a determinant. More yeses were given for posi- 
tive value events. (3) Expectancy statements were 
related to reinforcement strength. (4) Decision times 
were determined by both objective probability and re- 
inforcement value—M. O. Wilson. 

6889. Cross, K. Patricia, & Gaier, Eugene L. 
Technique in problem-solving as a predictor of 
educational achievement. USAF Pers. Train, Res. 
Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-46, 14 p. 
—Reprinted from J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 193- 
206, (see 30: 578). 

6890. Hall, Calvin 5. (Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land, O.) The significance of the dream of being 
attached. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 168-180.—In the first 
part of the study the following proposition was stud- 
ied: People who predominantly dream of falling can 
express more aggression toward the father in waking 
life because of fear of antagonizing the nutrant 
mother, and those who dream predominantly of being 
attacked can express more aggression toward the 
mother in waking life because of fear of antagonizing 
the castrating father. The proposition was verified 
at the .05 level for men but not verified for women. 
In the second part, dreams of being attacked were 
analyzed for content. It is concluded that the dream 
of being attacked is an expression of the feminine 
attitudes of weakness, passivity, inferiority, and mas- 
ochism as formulated by Freud. The fears are those 
of an impotent person unable to cope with external 
threats. The Ss were 517 college students.—M. О. 
Wilson. 

6891. Heidbreder, Edna, & Zimmerman, Claire. 
(Wellesley Coll., Mass.) The attainment of con- 
cepts: IX. Semantic efficiency and concept-attain- 
ment. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 325-335.—This paper 
reports an experiment in which S's attained concepts, 
indicated by brief verbal phrases, presented according 
to the modified memory technique. The phrases were 
systematically varied in semantic efficiency, speci- 
fically in explicitness and in syntactic direction. The 


effectiveness of these factors was indicated in several 
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ways, chiefly by a statistically well-established order 
of concept attainment in which concepts were attained 
more or less rapidly as the phrases representing them 
were characterized by more or less semantic efficiency. 
This outcome supported the interpretation of an earlier 
experiment in this series (see 23: 4127)—R. W. 
Husband. 

6892. Hermann, Imre. Denken und Sprechen in 
ihrer gegenseitigen Abhüngigkeit. (Thought and 
speech in their manifold interdependence.) Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 513-514.—Certain basic distinctions 
between thought and speech were either not developed 
at all or developed with inadequate succinctness in a 
previous issue of this journal. The author adds com- 
ments concerning the tight interrelationship as social 
phenomena and as physiological functions as well as 
concerning the wordlessness involved in dream 
thought.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6893. Miller, Elmer Н. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) А study of difficulty levels of selected 
types of fallacies in reasoning and their relation- 
ships to the factors of sex, grade level, mental age, 
and scholastic standing. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 
123-129.—A. Fallacy Recognition Test was con- 
structed in 2 parallel forms of 50 items each and ad- 
ministered to high school students. Results indicated 
that a rank order of difficulty could be established 
among the different forms of fallacy tested by the test. 
Ability to recognize fallacy was not related to such 
factors as grade, sex, scholastic standing, mental age, 
or reading ability. Comparison of an experimental 
group which was given a period of instruction on 
reasoning problems with those not receiving such in- 
struction showed that the ability of high school stu- 
dents to recognize fallacies could be improved.—M. 
Murphy. 

6894. Rimoldi, Н. J. А. (U. Chicago, Ш) A 
technique for the study of problem solving. Educ. 
bsychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 450-461.—For studying 
problem solving, the author has developed a scoring 
System involving the number, type and sequence of 
questions asked by a subject in solving a problem. 
Questions that might be asked are printed on a set 
of cards with corresponding answers given on the 
back of the card. Emphasis is placed on evaluating 
process rather than product, and the technique is re- 
garded as being applicable in a variety of fields. 
Some experimental results are reported—IWV. Cole- 
man. 

6895. Silberer, Herbert. The dream: introduc- 
tion to the psychology of dreams. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 361-387.— The stimulus of the dreams 
is always an emotional factor of high valence which 
arouses our interest with lustful or unlustful coloring. 
The dream sometimes reproduces memories which 
have vanished from the waking memory. The ana- 
lyzed dream is a mirror of the mind and of the soul. 
Sample analyses of dreams to illustrate general prin- 
ciples.—D. Prager. 

6896. Travers, Robert M. W., Marron, Joseph 
E, & Post, Andrew J. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Some conditions affecting quality, consistency, and 
predictability of performance in solving complex 
problems. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 
1955, No, AFPTRC-TN-55-27, vii, 86 p.—This study 
of rational problem-solving behavior is part of a re- 
search program directed at predicting effectiveness of 
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individuals in solving complex problems. Studies 
with basic airmen revealed small correlations between 
scores on different problems. Quality of solutions is 
affected by variation in conditions during and ante- 
cedent to time of solution; not all antecedent condi- 
tions are controlled by the experimenter. Variation 
in threat in the situation, reflected in anxiety scores, 
in motivation and in characteristics of the problems 
was shown to be related to problem scores. Six 
formal, as opposed to content, dimensions of prob- 
lems were described. 24 references.—S. В, Sells. 

6897. Wolfard, Merl Ruskin. Thinking about 
thinking. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
х, 273 p. $5.00—The author has concerned himself 
with an inquiry into the fundamental nature of the 
thinking process, He asserts that genuine thinking 
is a manufacturing process in which the raw materials 
are concepts and the finished product is a new con- 
cept. The process requires the energy of perception 
to move memories in such a way as to provide a new 
integration. Instances of skeptical and dogmatic 
thinking are analyzed in a survey of a number of 
philosophical, scientific, and religious positions.—P. 
E. Lichtenstein. 


(See also abstracts 6803, 6952, 7243) 


INTELLIGENCE 


6898. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
On the growth of intelligence. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 805-818.—Data from the Berkeley Growth 
Study pertaining to the development of intelligence 
as measured by tests, and some related material, are 
reviewed. The concept of IQ constancy, prediction of 
later intelligence scores from infancy scores, and 
problems encountered in constructing curves of growth 
in intelligence, are some of the topics discussed. An 
age curve of intelligence from birth to 50 years, based 
on data of 3 studies, is proposed and graphically rep- 
resented. "This curve is offered as an alternative to 
previously published age-curves of intelligence." It is 
hoped that further research will refine, modify, and 
extend it into a more complete and accurate repre- 
sentation of intellectual changes over the entire span 
of life. 31 references.—S. J. Lachman. 


6899, Burt, Cyril. The evidence for the concept 
of intelligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 158- 
177.—The concept of intelligence, against which criti- 
сїзїї 18 currently directed, originated as an inference 
from Several converging lines of evidence. The hy- 
pothesis of “ап innate, general, cognitive ability" thus 
Suggested has been clearly verified by rigorous sta- 
tistical analysis. The substantially innate character 
of general intelligence, when conceived in terms of 
the hypothesis of multifactor inheritance, is consistent 
with the Mendelian principles of “particulate” in- 
heritance and segregation. Fi requency distributions 
of intelligence, and correlations for parents, siblings, 
and the general population demonstrate that differ- 
ences, except in rare and abnormal variations, depend 
upon the action of numerous genes whose influence 
is similar and cumulative. Evidence indicates that 
at least 75% of the measurable variance in intelligence 
is attributable to differences in genotype. 22 refer- 
ences.—R. C. Strassburger. 

6900. De Groot, A. D. Demasque van de I.Q.- 
constantie. (Unmasking LQ.-constancy.) Ned. 
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Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 532-537.—In the use of 
Intelligence Quotients, computed by the original 
method (chronological versus mental age), по con- 
stancy can be expected. If for any reason constant 
indexes of intelligence are needed, the use of per- 
centile norms or standard scores within the age groups 
is recommended.—R. Н. Houwink. 

6901. Fromm, Erika (Northwestern U. Med. Sch., 
Chicago.), & Hartman, Lenore D. Intelligence: a 
dynamic approach. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1955. vii, 52 p. 854.—"Not intelligence, but act- 
ing intelligently" explained in 3 sections: 1. Theo- 
ries of intelligence. 2. Intelligence as a part of the 
total personality. 3. Intelligence testing. Intelligence 
is not a static quality, can be measured only by its 
functioning, is "dependent on life experiences . . . 
inter-related with feelings, emotions, environment and 
culture." Story illustrations of the various points, 
including the variability of the LQ. Explanation of 
the way psychologists make use of our familiar tests 
to give fuller, more “dynamic meaning to them" and 
to the test responses themselves.—M. M. Gillet. 

6902. Guilford, J. Р. (U. S. California, Los An- 
geles.) Structure of human intellect. Science, 
1955, 122, 875.—Abstract. 

6903. Harrell, Ruth F., Woodyard, Ella, & Gates, 
Arthur I. The effect of mothers' diets on the in- 
telligence of the offspring. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1955. vii, 71 p. $1.00.—In this large-scale in- 
vestigation, the diet of pregnant and lactating women 
was supplemented with certain vitamins. During 
follow-up, Terman-Merrill, Form L, was given to 811 
3-yr-olds in rural Kentucky (white), and to 518 
3-yr-olds and 370 4-yr.-olds in Virginia (predomi- 
nantly Negro). In Kentucky the mean IQ for the 
total group was 107.6 and there was no significant 
difference between experimental groups. In Virginia 
the average IQ values were 103.4 (children of mothers 
receiving a polynutrient supplement), 101.9 (2 mg. 
thiamine), 100.9 (200 mg. ascorbic acid), and 98.4 
(placebos). The difference of 3.7 points between 
supplemented and placebo group was statistically 
highly significant. Relative superiority of any of the 
3 types of supplements could not be demonstrated 
statistically. 85-item bibliography —J. Brožek. 

6904. Levine, A., Abramson, H. A., Kaufman, 
M. R, & Markham, S. (Mt. Sinai Hosp. New 
York.)  Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25): 
XVI. The effect on intellectual functioning as 
measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. J. Psychol, 1955, 40, 385-395.—21 adults 
were tested under normal and then under drug condi- 
tions. Main findings: intellectual functioning very 
significantly reduced, anxiety not the prime dis- 
rupting factor; concentration disturbed; distracti- 
bility; reduction of abstractive and conceptualizing 
abilities; difficulty in shifting set; blandness per- 
mitted freer discussion of personal problems—R. W. 
Husband. 

6905. Marquart, Dorothy I., & Bailey, Lois L. 
An evaluation of the culture free test of intelli- 
gence. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 353-358— 
“Seventy-one children and adolescents of different 
economic classes were given The Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale and The Culture Free Test in an effort 
to check the validity of the latter test. - - - Scale 1 of 
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this test [shows influence] by culture as much as re- 
sults on the Stanford-Binet. . . . The results obtained 
from Scale 2 seem to be less influenced by culture 
than are results obtained using the Stanford-Binet.” 
—Z. Luria. 

6906, Mill, Cyril R., & Turner, Charles J. (Rich- 
mond (Va.) Public Schs.) The measurement of 
primary mental abilities by the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 472. 
—Brief report. 

6907. Orgel, Arthur R., & Dreger, Ralph Mason. 
Comparative study of the Arthur-Leiter and Stan- 
ford-Binet intelligence scales. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 359-365.— "Forty-eight randomly selected 
white school children of ages 7 and 8 were given the 
Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale and the Stanford-Binet Scale (Form 
L).... The magnitude of the obtained correlations 
(between MA and IQ on the 2 tests of .67 to 75) 
combined with various qualitative features of the 
AALIPS would indicate" its usefulness with the 
verbally handicapped. Note should be made that 
the AALIPS gives scores significantly lower than 
the Stanford-Binet.—Z. Luria. 

6908. Thorndike, Edward L. Animal intelli- 
gence: an experimental study of the associative 
processes in animals. Providence, R. I.: The Uni- 
versity Store, Brown University, 1955. 109 р. $2.50. 
—Photo-offset reprinting of monograph first published 
in Psychol. Monogr., 1898, 2(4), (whole no. 8). 

6909. Willems, Р. Enkele opmerkingen over de 
Terman-Merrill revisie. (Some remarks on the 
Terman-Merrill revision.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1955, 10, 355-378.—A report on several trials under- 
taken to revise the Dutch translation of the Binet- 
Simon test, Stanford revision. Difficulties in the 
scaling procedure are discussed and it is concluded, 
that “it is not correct and. . . not possible to con- 
struct a scale for older children on the basis of а 
MA/CA method,” because intellectual growth follows 
a more or less parabolic curve so that, especially in 
the upper age levels, yearly equal increments in score 
represent unequal mental growth. Finally, the in- 
ternal consistency of the test is criticized. 22 refer- 
ences.—R. Н. Houwink. 


(See also abstracts 6511, 6514, 6598) 


PERSONALITY 


6910. Beck, S. J. (U. Chicago, Ш.) Personality 
research and theories of personality structure: 
some convergences. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 361- 
371.—The author expounds the conjunction between 
the neurological theories of Jackson, the psychological 
theories of Freud, and Rorschach theory. He claims 
that these three theoretical views of personality are 
consistent with one another and with a general logic 
of science.—4. К. Jensen. 

6911. Borg, Walter R. (USAF, 0.С.5., San An- 
tonio, Tex.) The effect of personality and contact 
upon a personality stereotype. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
49, 289-294.—A battery of personality tests measuring 
13 personality factors was administered to students 
majoring in applied art in the College of Fine Arts. 
University of Texas. А questionnaire asking the 
student to select from a list of 26 traits representing 
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the 2 extremes of these 13 factors the 3 personality 
traits most characteristic of artists as a group was 
administered to these students and also to a group 
of college students not enrolled in Fine Arts. The 
personality stereotype assigned to the artist was quite 
similar for the 2 groups. Little or no relation was 
found between the art students’ stereotype of the artist 
and the traits the students themselves exhibited in 
the test battery —M. Murphy. 

6912. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) Social desirability and Q sorts. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 462.—Brief report. 

6913. Funkenstein, D. H., King, S. H., & Dro- 
lette, M. E. Personality correlates of two phases 
of stress reactions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 
109-110.—Abstract and discussion. 

6914. Keehn, J. D. Q-technique and the science 
of personality. Indian J. Psychol., 1954, 29, 107- 
113.—There is an apparent conflict between Allport's 
idiographic concept of personality, which stresses the 
fact that each person presents a unique picture, and 
Eysenck’s, which stresses the fact that traits displayed 
by a person are measurable from person to person. 
Beck, in a favorable reference to Q-technique, seems 
to embrace both concepts to some extent. Stephen- 
son, Cattell, and others have participated in a con- 
troversy which obscures the precise reference of the 
term Q-technique, and also leaves open the question 
as to whether this and some other technique differ 
only computationally or in their conception of the 
nature of personality. 23 references.—H. Wunder- 
lich. 

6915. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Consistency of the adult personality. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 659-681.—Data “. . . concern- 
ing consistency of selected personality variables in 
the adult personality" were studied in a sample origi- 
nally composed of 300 engaged couples. “Each of 
these 600 individuals was assessed with an elaborate 
battery of techniques including anthropometric meas- 
ures, blood groupings, a battery of psychological tests, 
and a 36-variable personality rating scale.” Retest- 
ing occurred after a lapse of 16 to 18 years. “Our 
findings indicate that significant changes in the hu- 
man personality may continue to occur during the 
years of adulthood, Such changes .. . are potentially 
of sufficient magnitude to offer a basis of fact for 
those who hope for continued psychological growth 
during the adult years.” 20 references—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

6916. Leavitt, Harold J., Hax, Herbert, & Roche, 
James H. (U. Chicago, Ill.) “Authoritarianism” 
and agreement with things authoritative, /. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 215-221.—'The author modified the F 
scale (of authoritarianism) so that now half the items 
are negatively worded, and authoritarianism would be 
indicated by disagreement with those items rather 
than always by agreement with a statement. Replies 
shifted in such a way that it was demonstrated that 
part of authoritarianism consists in agreeing with a 
Strong positive statement. Low scoring people scored 
about the same, but negative wording reduced high 
Scores.—R. W. Husband. 

6917. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
Personality adjustment and the study of abnormal 
psychology. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 358-361.— 
Rorschach story-completion test and autobiographical 
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data were obtained from 21 students in an abnormal 
psychology class and 22 students in a history class, 
both at the beginning and the end of the semester. 
Comparisons of the pre- and post-test data "support 
the belief that, (a) as a group, students studying 
abnormal psychology differ in personality from those 
not enrolled in the course, and (b) while the study 
of abnormal psychology has little immediate effect on 
personality adjustment, measurable changes occur 
which appear to be related to course experience."— 
P. Ash. 

6918. Riggs, Margaret M., & Kaess, Walter. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Personality differences 
between volunteers and nonvolunteers. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 229-245.—Volunteers for an experi- 
ment were asked in introductory psychology classes. 
All students were given five tests, and scores of volun- 
teers and non-volunteers were compared. Volunteers 
showed introversive thinking, moody cycloid emo- 
tionality, high intrapunitive and low extrapunitive 
scores. On a number of other dimensions no reliable 
differences appeared. The authors feel that both 
qualitative and quantitative differences came out, and 
calling for volunteers would impair validity of experi- 
ments, especially if the purpose is to describe the 
normal personality ; or if such conditions as authority, 
stress, introspection, or self-evaluation are involved. 
—R. W. Husband. 


6919. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
А evolução dos conceitos de personalidade segundo 
о condutismo metodologico. (The evolution of con- 
cepts of personality according to methodological con- 
ductism.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 115-126. — 
Classical associationists were much under the influence 
of the methods of physics and chemistry. Functional- 
ists, influenced by Darwinian biology, reacted towards 
holistic concepts ; they were anti-dualist. Experiments 
by Pavlov, Thorndike, and Watson contributed much 
to details of behavior. Spence has pointed out the 
need of analysis to formulate laws. Mowrer and 
Kluckohn feel that psychoanalysis, social anthropol- 
ogy, and learning theory can be integrated. Though 
they diverge in form, Hull and Lewin, the best formu- 
lators of their respective theories are not necessarily 
contradictory.—E. C. Munro. 


6920. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
Psicologia da personalidade e do ajustamento. 
(Psychology of personality and of ad justment.) Anu. 
Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 138-144.—In this area, experi- 
mental Work came after practical work in therapy and 
education. Psychology, like medicine, has had its 
quacks, and in this area they thrive. The problem of 
adjustment is inherent in psychology. An organism 
acts when impelled by some motivation; the action 
varies according to the obstacles met, and continues 
until there is a reduction in motivation. This area of 
psychology is beset by pseudo-psychological knowl- 
edge, half-truths, and superficial generalizations. 
There are now three principal recognized methods of 
investigation: the experimental, the differential (sta- 
tistical), and the clinical. However much may be in- 
dicated by the latter two, the ultimate test of any hy- 
доев must Бе in the experimental method.—E. С. 

‘unro. 


6921. Sharma, Sohan Lal. (U. Michigan, Ann 


Arbor.) Personality under stress—survey of litera- 
ture. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 143- 
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154—The writer divides his survey of current re- 
search in the USA into: known group method, high 
and low stress score method, ego strength and per- 
formance under stress, and life history method. He 
concludes that, “there is no single personality trait or 
variable on the basis of which we can predict one’s 
performance under stress. . . . It would be advisable 
to look for or use a pattern of traits to predict the 
behaviour under stress rather than to rely on any 
single variable.” 34 references.—D. Lebo. 

6922. Stern, George G. Stein, Morris I, & 
Bloom, Benjamin S. Methods in personality as- 
sessment. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. 271 
p. $6.00.—"The immediate stimulus for this book 
came from unresolved problems associated with as- 
sessment criteria and design.” Its purpose is "to 
clarify four major methodologies of assessment—the 
analytical, empirical, synthetic, and configurational 
approaches—which take оп special significance and 
utility when examined in the light of transactional 
theoretical structure. These formulations are am- 
plified for the reader by means of a series of studies 
which provide concrete examples of the particular 
kinds of operations entailed by each of these method- 
ologies.” Foreword by Н. A. Murray. 81 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

6923. Wiersma, D. De temperamentenleer van 
de Groningse school in de hedendaagse psycholo- 
gie. (The doctrine of temperaments of the Groningen 
school in present-day psychology.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1955, 10, 379-402.—The doctrine of psy- 
chological types of the Groningen school (Heymans, 
Wiersma a.o.) is discussed and its further develop- 
ment described. Later publications starting from the 
same principles are summarized. 50-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. H. Howwink. 


(See also abstract 7197) 


AESTHETICS 


6924. Adams, Robert Martin. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.) Literature and psychology: a question of 
significant forms. Lit. & Psychol., 1955, 5, 67-72.— 
The author questions the use of psychology in literary 
criticism when it treats “literature as a symptom, not 
as an art.” He believes that “psychology is most use- 
ful to the critic of literature when it verges most 
closely on the miscellaneous disciplines of communica- 
tion.” In illustration Milton's Paradise Lost is ana- 
lysed. This poem has a psychological meaning to the 
writer who defines it “аз the experience of an ener- 
getic, learned, and determined mind in controlling and 
ordering a fragmentary world."—C. M. Louttit. 

6925. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) The relation of writers to literary 
criticism. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 337-341.—In their 
relations with critics, writers display a combination 
of justified and of irrational complaints. If a literary 
work constitutes the author's unconscious double de- 
fense to his own inner conscience, then а negative re- 
view is unconsciously taken as proof that the alibi 
has been rejected—W. A. Varvel. 

6926. Feldman, Eugene S. Sherwood Anderson’s 
search. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 44-51—An- 
derson is the orphan child always searching for his 
real father and mother. The repetitive theme in his 
works is of a child born to a home and community 
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devoid of love and sprung from parents bound in a 
compact of hate and unending conflict. An individual 
could break out of isolation by entering the temple of 
work or the temple of sex. The deification of the 
task was a submersion of self in mass and a return 
to mother. The deification of self in the temple of 
sex signified a flight from the mass, a return to 
father, and a living in harmony with one’s senses. 
—D. Prager. 


6927. Fraiberg, Louis. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Psychology and the writer: the creative 
process. Lit. & Psychol., 1955, 5, 72-77.—The use 
of psychoanalytic concepts in literary criticism is 
discussed. While early Freud questioned whether 
psychoanalysis could elucidate artistic creativity, sub- 
sequent discoveries have been of value for this pur- 
pose. The internal source of artistic inspiration, the 
“neutralization” of psychic energy making it avail- 
able for creativity, and the relation of the precon- 
scious to art are used as illustrations. In conclusion 
the author holds that the critic must know psycho- 
analysis if he is to use it properly.—C. М. Louttit. 

6928. Hollingsworth, Alan M. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) Freud, Conrad, and the future of 
an illusion. Lit. & Psychol., 1955, 5, 78-83.—Ideas 
of Freud in The Future of an Illusion and of Conrad 
especially in the Secret Agent are compared, The 
author summarizes “In brief space I have tried to in- 
dicate how literature, as represented by Conrad, and 
psychology, as represented by Freud, meet—inevitably 
—in the common concern ultimately dearest to each: 
the preservation of society."—C. М. Louttit. 

6929. Moore, Merrill. Some psychiatric con- 
siderations concerning creative writing and criti- 
cism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 423-429.—Some 
theoretical aspects of psychiatric factors in creative 
writing and criticism are presented and discussed. 
Stress is placed on the importance of "engrams" in 
explaining the output of the "creative writer."—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6930. Petrullo, Helen B. (Syracuse Ü NON) 
The neurotic hero of "Typee Amer. Imago, 1955, 
12, 317-323.—Melville's pre-Freudian novel Typee 
provides an excellent, but unconscious, symbolic rep- 
resentation of a psychological process. Rank's con- 
cepts are applied to an analysis of the neurotic hero's 
attempted regression —W. A. Varvel. 


6931. Rein, David M. Conrad Aiken and psy- 
choanalysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 402-411.— 
Aiken ventures again and again to interpret his life 
in terms of the oedipus complex. Through most of 
his life he has been searching for the mother who 
was actually murdered by his father when Aiken was 
12 years of age. Aiken’s interpretations are not very 
persuasive but his efforts may lead to new literary 
achievements which will enable us to appreciate what 
sort of creatures we really are. 21 references.—D. 
Prager. 

6932. Rosen, John C. The Barron-Welsh Art 
Scale as a predictor of originality and level of 
ability among artists. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
366-367.—The Barron-Welsh Art Scale was admin- 
istered to 44 art students, 8 art faculty members, and 
a group of nonartists matched with the artist group 
on age and sex. The test did not discriminate be- 
tween art students and established artists, but there 
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was a large significant difference between the non- 
artists and the art groups. For the art students, the 
test scores correlated .40 with ratings of the students’ 
originality, and .34 with grade-point average.—P. 
Ash. 

6933. Sulzberger, Carl Fulton. Unconscious 
motivations of the amateur photographer. Psycho- 
analysis, 1955, 3(3), 18-24.—Photography starts as 
a voyeuristic thrill and ends as an exhibitionistic act. 
Hunting and shooting of the subject suggest the ag- 
gressive and sadistic pleasures of the chase. The 
camera may symbolize reproduction, may awaken the 
pride of possession, and may give the owner a feeling 
of omnipotence. The strong appeal of photography 
lies in its unique ability to gratify various levels of 
the psyche simultaneously in a socially acceptable 
manner.—D. Prager. 

6934, Volmat, Robert. L’art psychopathologique. 
(Psychopathologic art.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 325 p. 1815 fr—Divided 
into two parts, the work is based on pictures dis- 
played at the International Exhibition of Psycho- 
pathologic Art at Paris in 1950. Part I includes 
clinical observations, patients’ observations, medical 
interpretations; part II discusses psychopathologic 
art from several points of view: style of drawing and 
problem of form in the light of structural psycho- 
pathology; symbols and plastic themes according to 
phenomenologic and psychoanalytic theory; regres- 
sion and its relations to pathologic and primitive- 
archaic art; collective therapy through art. 37-page 
bibliography.—G. Rubin-Rabson. a 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6935. Eisler, H. E. The development of the in- 
dividual. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 388-401— 
There is valuable meaning in the variability of hu- 
mans. Man's great conflict lies between his collec- 
tive or herd nature and that driving individual im- 
pulse which carries with it the necessity for individ- 
ualism. The neurosis and symptom-formation is an 
abortive effort, a substitute for the needed self-direc- 
tion which the individual has not achieved. "Through 
his organic sexual freedom, man possesses the unique 
power to create his own development, but he also 
possesses the dangerous freedom of the unbridled use 
of libido sexualis in the sterile pleasure of the moment 
and, as a consequence, the possibility of the prostitu- 
tion of his greatest value."—D. Prager. 

6936. Thompson, William R., & Melzack, Ron- 
ald. Early environment. Sci. Amer., 1956, 194(1), 
38-42.—Reports experiments in which Scottie puppies 
were kept in isolation cages for 7 to 10 months. After 
release their behavior in a variety of stimulating situa- 
tions was materially different from litter mate con- 
trols. The behavior differences persisted over several 
years. Both "emotional" behavior and problem solv- 
ing showed differences. "Restriction of experience 
during this crucial period can result in enduring re- 
tardation of an animal in various psychological 
traits."—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 6453, 7352) 
CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


6937. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U. „ New 
York.), & Behrens, Marjorie L. Child and family 
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psychopathy: problems of correlation. In Hoch, 
P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of childhood, 
(see 30: 6961), 177-196—Analysis of the factors 
which account for the gaps in our knowledges of 
child development and its relation to the family situa- 
tion leads to the presentation of guides for organizing 
data leading to family diagnosis and for the evalua- 
tion of mental health of the child and the family— 
based on emotional growth stages in children.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6938. Apell, Richard J. (310 Prospect St., New 
Haven,Conn.) Behavior characteristics of nursery 
school children. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 1975-1978. 
—“A list of behavior characteristics of 2-, 3-, and 4- 
year old nursery school children has been presented in 
terms of achievement and non-achievement. It seems 
possible to recognize future reading problems and 
school behavior problems in children under 5 years 
of age in a nursery school where the child can ex- 
press himself through his individual behavior as well 
as his adjustment to the group."—T. Shipley. 

6939. Armstrong, Charles. (State Dep’t. Educa- 
tion, Albany, М. Y.) How do children grow? N. 
У. State Educ., 1955, 43, 181-183.—U sing data of 
the Harvard Growth Study (1922-1935) with mental 
age figures transformed “into new units which are 
more nearly equal for all ages . . . four .. . types of 
mental growth curves" are defined. This study con- 
firms opinion that there is wide variation in mental 
growth over the school years. The most significant 
changes center around "the relative rate of growth 
before and after puberty," and implications of these 
widely varying patterns for education, especially in- 
telligence testing and guidance, are considered—L. D. 
Summers. 


6940. Baldwin, Alfred L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Current trends of research in child de- 
velopment. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psycho- 
pathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 25-33.— 
From the early 1920's to the mid-30's research in 
child development was largely on genetic factors in 
development and the stability of development; from 
the mid-30's on, the investigation of Freudian con- 
cepts was more dominant. Recent trends include 
cross-cultural studies, studies of socialization, critical 
periods of development, and revaluation of the place 
of instinct. —W. L. Wilkins. 

6941. Balint, Edna. (U. London, Eng.) Child 
psychology. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. 24 p. 50¢—This is an annotated read- 
ing list in 4 sections: (1) basic textbooks and re- 
search in child psychology; (2) the child in the 
family; (3) child psychology applied to education; 
(4) psychological treatment of the disturbed child.— 
$. М. Amatora. 


6942. Bayley, Nancy. (National Inst. Ment. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Normal growth and de- 
velopment. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psycho- 
pathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 1—14.—Full 
understanding of the emotional and personal factors 
in children is impossible without consideration of the 
normal features of such development. Significant 
data and illustrations from the California-Berkeley 
Growth Study are adduced, relating to changes in 
IQ, in attitude, in symptomatology, in emotional pat- 
terns, to show that interpretation of pathologic be- 
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havior is best made in the light of normal behavior. 
25 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6943. Beasley, Jane. Slow to talk; a guide for 
teachers and parents of children with delayed 
language development. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
fications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. хі, 109 p. $2.75—Throughout helpful prac- 
tical procedures plus description aimed at gaining 
empathy with the slow-to-talk child are given. There 
are chapters titled: The child without language, The 
learning situation, The educational setting, includes 
a description of possibilities for the child’s growth in 
self-discovery and self-expression through play ex- 
periences. In “The Home Setting” the feelings of 
parents toward their child’s problems and how these 
may promote his learning are discussed and sugges- 
tions as to what parents may do to encourage the 
child’s growth in language readiness and use are 
given. There is a chapter briefly discussing both the 
causal factors frequently associated with delayed 
language development and types of assistance, from 
play therapy to organized sound production, and a 
short chapter on origins and development of lan- 
guage. 100-item bibliography.—R. A. Schaef. 

6944. Beller, Emanuel К. Dependence and in- 
dependence in young children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 87, 25-35.—Measures on the independence and 
dependence of 43 preschoolers were studied. The in- 
dependence and dependence measures were found to 
correlate — .53. The author questions the assumption 
of bi-polarity of dependency-independence.—Z. Luria. 


6945. Briggs, Vivian, & Schulz, Lois R. (Kan- 
sas State Coll., Manhattan.) Parental response to 
concepts of parent-adolescent relationships. Child 
Develpm., 1955, 26, 279-284.—“It would appear from 
the responses that the majority of the parents inter- 
viewed had an understanding of the emotional needs 
and development of teen-agers.” A check-list of 100 
b was used with 25 families in this study.—L. S. 

aker. 


6946. Child, Irvin L., & Bacon, Margaret K. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Cultural pressures 
and achievement motivation. In Hoch, P. H., & 
Zubin, J., Psychopathology of childhood, (see 30: 
6961), 166-176.—Cross-cultural comparisons show 
great differences in how much achievement is ex- 
pected from a child for his abilities. Our own cul- 
ture trains children to avoid failure and to possess a 
desire for achievement. Great success at this may 
earn hostility for the child from his peers. Constitu- 
tional and psychological factors are also of impor- 
tance, but difference in parental attitude, depending 
on social class factors, may affect even how a parent 
regards a child’s report card from school—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6947. Cohen, Yehudi A. A contribution to the 
study of adolescence: “adolescent conflict" in a 
Jamaican community. Samiksa, 1955, 9, 139-172. 
—In this community adolescence is a period almost 
entirely free of storm and stress. The “adolescent 
conflict” comes to the fore at the end of adolescence 
and in the early years of adulthood. The conflict is 
expressed by avoiding parents, refusing to work, 
forming close friends, and preoccupation with criti- 
cisms from almost everyone. The hypothesis is of- 
fered that adolescent storm and stress is a covariant 
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with social structure in which individual manipula- 
tion of wealth plays a significant role.—D. Prager. 


6948. Crane, A. R. Pre-adolescent gangs: a 
socio-psychological interpretation. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 86, 275-279.—Members of gangs between 
the ages of 10 and 14 were asked to record the per- 
son they would most like to be like as adults. Analy- 
sis of the categories of answers as to sex and family 
relationship leads to the conclusion that once “iden- 
tification links the young adolescent with the adult 
male pattern . . . , identification with the gang tends 
to drop away [if] . . . no such satisfactory identifica- 
tion has been achieved, . . . a [likely] fertile source 
of antisocial behavior during adolescence [may re- 
sult].” Girls after 12 tend to identify with someone 
outside the family circle, usually female.—Z. Luria. 


6949. Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn Coll, М. Y.) 
Parental attitudes toward boy-girl relation. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 126-133.—A child does not 
suddenly become an adolescent. Physical growth and 
physiological changes develop gradually. Attitudes 
developed during childhood become crystallized dur- 
ing adolescence. The author shows the importance 
of patience and understanding on the part of parents, 
healthy parental attitudes toward the child’s social 
relations, and concludes with a ten-point summary of 
suggestions to parents——S. M. Amatora. 


6950. Dameron, Lawrence E. Mother-child in- 
teraction in the development of self-restraint. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 289-308.—A single parent, 
usually the mother of each of 90 children in their 
fourth year, was interviewed on attitudes toward and 
methods used in developing self-restraint in children. 
Class differences toward property and objects of ag- 
gression, as well as the nature of rewards and pun- 
ishment аге covered.—Z. Luria. 


6951. Davidson, Helen H., & Gottlieb, Lucille 
S. The emotional maturity of pre- and post- 
menarcheal girls. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 261- 
266.—Fourteen pre-menarcheal girls and twelve post- 
menarcheal girls of the same socio-economic class 
were compared on a group of Rorschach R’s for emo- 
tional maturity. Mean scores on all the scoring tests 
used were in the direction of greater maturity for the 
physiologically more mature group, although only 
Fc + с yielded a statistically significant difference in 
the direction expected. 19 references—Z. Luria. 


6952. DeMartino, Manfred F. A review of the 
literature on children's dreams. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1955, 29, 90-101.—Children can dream at the 
age of one year. Handicapped children have differ- 
ent dreams. Age, personality, socio-economic status, 
intelligence, physical health, day's experience, and 
sex affect the frequency and content of children's 
dreams. 39 references.—D. Prager. 


6953. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll, N. Y.) 
Scientific models for the investigation of child de- 
velopment. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psycho- 
pathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 15-24.—De- 
velopmental psychology in the last quarter century 
has advanced very slowly, compared with some other 
branches of psychology, and this is attributable to the 
fact that few new techniques have been developed for 
the field, and to the fact that there has been too much 
dependence on correlational research models, with- 
out real effort at experimental work—W. L. Wilkins. 
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6954. Falkner, Frank. (Centre International de 
l'Enfance, Paris.) International studies on growth 
and development. Children, 1955, 2, 227-229.— 
Studies in growth and development of the normal 
child have been for the most part connected with 
North American and European workers. The author 
reviews briefly the situation in England and Scot- 
land, and shows the necessity for international co- 
operation. He argues for the possibility that an 
American team attach itself to international coopera- 
tion. He also quotes studies in progress in London, 
Paris, Zurich, Brussels and Stockholm, besides two 
African studies—S. M. Amatora. 

6955. Frumkin, Robert M. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), & Brandyburg, Mayme S. Expected 
versus actual social behavior of Negro adolescent 
girls in a southern rural community. J. Negro 
Educ., 1954, 23, 197-200.—Very little difference was 
found between the actual social behavior of girls and 
the social behavior expected by parents and the com- 
munity. Significant differences did occur in 2 crucial 
areas: “Kissing and petting with boys” and “Going 
to juke joints.” The authors feel that these 2 areas 
stem from a lack of wholesome and supervised social 
and recreational program for adolescents. This lack 
is etiological to juvenile delinquency. Recommenda- 
tions are offered to implement the existing social and 
recreational program.—C. К, Bishop. 

6956. Gallager, Robert Е. (Catholic Charities 
Guidance Inst., 122 E. 22nd St., New York.) The 
emotional needs of the child. Bull. St. Francis 
Hosp. & Sanat., 1955, 12(3/4), 40-46.—A discussion 
of the emotional needs of children, their responses 
to emotional lacks, the influence of emotional depriva- 
tion on personality development, and needs of the 
child with a physical handicap. Problems in place- 
ment of the physically handicapped child and how the 
institution can meet emotional needs of patients are 
considered.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 

6957. Goldfarb, William. (Heny Ittleson Center, 
Riverdale, N. Y.) Emotional and intellectual con- 
sequences of psychologic deprivation in infancy: 
a revaluation. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psy- 
chopathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 105-119. 
—The lack of warm, loving parental care in the in- 
fancy period results in general behavior changes— 
not just intellectual or emotional. The social emo- 
tions in family life are shown to be relevant to the 
development of normal intellectual and personality 
functioning. 22 references.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

6958. Harris, D. B., Rose, A. M., Clark, K, E, 
& Valasek, F. Personality differences between 
responsible and less responsible children. J. genet. 
Psychol, 1955, 87, 103-109.—Guttman scale analy- 
sis of a "citizenship" measure of responsibility 
yielded 5 dimensions: lack of group-centeredness, con- 
formity to social norms, personal independence, pos- 
session of constructive interests, strong and non- 
authoritarian personality. Тһе "Teacher's Check 
List,” another measure of responsibility, gave 2 di- 
mensions: the child's dependability to carry out a 
task and "extent to which the child's attitude to others 
and cultural values conforms to the expectations of 
the larger society."—Z. Luria. 

6959. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Ill.), 
& MacDonald, Donald V. Development of the 
ideal self in New Zealand and American children. 
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J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 263-273.—Data secured from 
a sample of New Zealand children aged 9 to 16 are 
compared with similar data obtained from American 
children. The same developmental trend in the ideal 
self is found in both groups. It is characterized b; 
identification in early childhood with a parental fig- 
ure; an intermediate stage, omitted by some children, 
of romanticism and glamor; and a stage in late ado- 
lescence symbolized by an attractive young adult or 
an imaginary character which is a composite of many 
desirable qualities.—M. Murphy. 

6960. Heathers, Glen. Emotional dependence 
and independence in nursery school play. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 87, 37-57.—Time samples of nursery 
school children's behavior, scored for emotional in- 
dependence and dependence, showed a shift with age 
from early passive dependence on adults to later as- 
sertive dependence on peers. Intercorrelations of the 
measures suggest 2 general behavior patterns: social 
insecurity and assertive sociability. Results are af- 
fected by the proportion of time the child is not play- 
ing, playing alone or in social play.—Z. Luria. 

6961. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds.) 
Psychopathology of childhood. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1955. х, 303 p. $6.00.— Papers read at 
the 44th annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association, June 1954, all of which are 
separately abstracted. Discussion of 1-4 by Dorothea 
McCarthy, 5-8 by Leslie R. Angus, 10-11 by Lau- 
retta Bender, 13-16 by Margaret S. Mahler. Dedica- 
tion of the volume, written by Lawson G. Lowrey, 
is to David M. Levy, whose portrait is included. 
Directory of members of the association is appended. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

6962. Hodge, William H. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Problem and nonproblem white 
siblings. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 112-116.—To 
test 10 aspects of problem and nonproblem white male 
siblings, the author studied 25 problem and 25 non- 
problem siblings selected from seven elementary 
public schools in St. Louis. Data were secured from 
School records and teacher and principal interviews. 
The author gives a complete analysis of data and 
draws a number of conclusions therefrom.—$. М. 
Amatora. 

6963. Hoffman, Herbert N. (New York U.) A 
study in an aspect of concept formation, with sub- 
normal, average, and superior adolescents. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 52, 191-239.—90 boys and 
girls between 12 and 17 years of age were so selected 
that there were 30 S’s in each of the following ranges 
on the W-B Intelligence Scale: 50-85, 86-115, and 
115-up. „These S's were presented with several series 
of drawings designed to test their ability to form 
concepts from perceptual material. The concepts 
studied were size, symmetry, depth, thickness, acute- 
ness, and solidity. The S’s scores on the conceptual 
tests correlated higher with verbal than with non- 
verbal Wechsler scores “їп spite of the nonverbal 
nature of the conceptual problems.” The measure- 
ment and pedagogical implications of the several find- 
ings are discussed. 61 references.—G. G. Thompson. 

6964. Horwich, Francis R., Richmond, Julius; 
Neisser, Edith G., McCandless, Boyd, & Faucett, 
Robert L. Understanding yourself and your child. 
Chicago: The National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., 1956. iv, 20 p. 50¢.—Includes 5 
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papers presented at the Parent Institute and the Semi- 
nar on Developing Personality, held at a National 
Convention of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. The topics discussed include: (1) 
understanding your child; (2) self-understanding of 
parents as individuals; (3) understanding yourself 
as a member of the family; (4) self-understanding for 
community living; and (5) effects of a handicap on 
emotional growth.—$. M. Amatora. 

6965. Housden, Leslie George. The prevention 
of cruelty to children. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 406 p. $7.50.—A survey of past and 
present practices of “cruelty” toward children in Eng- 
land. (Cruelty is interpreted as physical and psy- 
chological neglect, as well as physical abuse.) Part 
One describes the conditions of deprivation, squalor, 
and exploitation under which certain social classes 
previously reared their children; Part П deals with 
contemporary situations which some parents continue 
with a similar way of life; Part ПІ consists of a 
series of detailed practical proposals for the removal 
or improvement of such conditions, and for their pre- 
vention in the future. Documented with 411 refer- 
ences.—L. B. Costin, 

6966. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Child growth and development. 
(2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xlviii, 
384 p. $3.80.— Divided into four sections, the volume 
shows: (1) how life begins; (2) the child's growth; 
(3) the child's problems and habits; and (4) the 
child as a person. In this second edition (see 28: 
5704), the author incorporates new theories and prac- 
tices in regard to child care, new information in the 
fields of medicine and psychology, up-to-date informa- 
tion on foods, clothing and equipment, presents addi- 
tional questions at the ends of chapters, and gives a 
completely new bibliography and list of visual aids. 
An entirely new. section on baby-sitting is added.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

‚ 6967. Itkin, William. Relationships between at- 

titudes toward parents and parents' attitudes to- 
ward children. J. genet. Psychol, 1955, 86, 339— 
352.— "Significant positive correlations between stu- 
dents' attitudes toward their parents and their atti- 
tudes toward the supervision [used] by their parents, 
only one very low . . . correlation between attitudes 
toward parents and parents' attitudes toward domi- 
nance-submissiveness of control and ап absence of 
relationships between parental dominance of control 
and attitudes toward [parental supervision], were in- 
terpreted as indicating" that students with a favor- 
able attitude toward their parents approve of their 
parents’ supervisory methods. Similarly, students 
who have negative attitudes toward their parents 
Object to their parents' supervisory methods.—Z. 
Luria. 

6968. Jensen, Reynold A. (Chm.), Bremner, 
Elizabeth A., Kessler, Jane W., Barnes, Marion 
7., Impallaria, Constance, & Rolnick, Alice R. 
The hospitalized child. Round Table, 1954. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 293-318.—The contribu- 
tions to this Round Table show the relation between 
pediatrics and psychiatry in the Western Reserve 
Medical School and the University Hospitals of 
Cleveland. Many aspects of the hospitalization of 
children are discussed by а psychologist, a psychiatric 
casework consultant, а professor of social group work 
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and an instructor in child therapy. The director of 
the Child Psychiatry Clinic outlined the growth of 
cooperation between psychiatry and pediatrics since 
1947.—R. E. Perl. 

6969. Katcher, Allan. The discrimination of sex 
differences by young children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 87, 131-143.—The purpose of the study was to 
investigate the accuracy of children's identification of 
sex-differentiating cues. Ss aged 3-9 were tested 
on segments of drawings of clothed and nude adults 
and children. Age of Ss was found to be the most 
important variable influencing error production. Er- 
rors on all cues decreased with age.—Z. Luria. 

6970. Klatskin, Ethelyn H., & Jackson, Edith B. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Methodology of the 
Yale rooming-in project on parent-child relation- 
ship. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 373-397.— 
The subjects for this study of parent-child relation- 
ships in a clinical setting were women registered in 
the prenatal clinic of the Grace-New Haven Com- 
munity Hospital. The techniques consisted of pre- 
natal interviews conducted by the pediatrician; hos- 
pital observations on mother and newborn, recorded 
by the pediatrician and unit nurse; home visits and 
check-up at six weeks; and annual psychological ex- 
amination, social worker's home visit, and parental 
report by questionnaire, at one, two and three years. 
Sample scales of maternal behavior are included. 
(See 30: 710.) —R. E. Perl. 

6971. Koch, Helen L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Some 
personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and 
sex of sibling among five- and six-year-old chil- 
dren. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 52, 3-50.— 
“The findings of the study are based on teachers’ rat- 
ings of 128 five- and six-year-old children, each of 
whom has one sibling who differs from him in age by 
25 to 48 months, has parents who are native born, 
urban whites, and belong to a family that is intact." 
There were 16 children in each of the eight age-sex- 
position subgroups. The many statistically significant 
findings are provocatively discussed with reference 
to psychological theory and the results of previous 
investigations. 49-item bibliography.—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 

6972. Krich, Aron. Parent, child, and expert. 
Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 25-35.— The parent should 
be the helper, preceptor, and model for the child. 
Adults should set limits in a friendly but firm setting. 
so that the child is not left helpless against the 
strength of his own impulses. Child-rearing informa- 
tion should be relationship-centered, dealing as much 
with the things parents do to and for the child as 
with inevitabilities over which they have no control. 
The infant's potentialities are contingent upon close, 
continuous care by others which encourages his faith 
in himself. 31 references.—D. Prager. 

6973. Levy, David M. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Oppositional syndromes and oppositional behavior. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of 
childhood, (see 30: 6961), 204-226.—The natural his- 
tory of the development of negativism, stubbornness 
or oppositional behavior, with implications for under- 
standing. That occurring in the second year of life 
is а general movement towards autonomy of the whole 
person, the first flowering of self-determination, and 
should be regarded as protective and self-propelling 
functions that enable the child to overcome infantile 
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dependency. When negativism is used as a char- 
acteristic mode of defense it favors the development 
of rigidity of personality and social isolation—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6974. Lewis, Hilda. Unsatisfactory parents and 
psychological disorder in their children. Eugen. 
Rev., 1955, 47, 153-162.—Three groups of children 
were singled out from a larger group in a reception 
center in regard to behavior patterning: (1) un- 
socialized aggression, (2) socialized delinquency, 
and (3) over-inhibited neurotic behavior. These pat- 
terns were studied in relation to parental background 
and early treatment of the children: (1) rejection, 
(2) neglect and bad company, and (3) constraint. 
Greatest relationships were between: (1) constraint 
and inhibited neurotic behavior; (2) parental neglect 
and bad company and socialized delinquency; and (3) 
parental rejection and unsocialized aggression. Im- 
provement can come from guiding parents wisely, 
ameliorating social conditions, and dealing early and 
continuously with the disturbed children so that they 
in turn will not cast adverse influences on their off- 
spring.—G. С. Schwesinger. 

6975. Lowrey, Lawson G. (Vanderbilt Clinic, 
New York.) Adolescent frustrations and evasions. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of 
childhood, (see 30: 6961), 267-284.—Major char- 
acteristics of adolescence are reviewed, including psy- 
chosexual frustrations, ego problems, and peer rela- 
tions. Adolescent defenses include increased am- 
bivalence in all attitudes, increased hostility to adults, 
including school teachers and law officers, flight into 
adventure, increased fantasy formation, sometimes 
hostile fantasy, seeking the protective coloration of 
the peer group, and increased egocentricity—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6976. MacRae, John M.  Retests of children 
given mental tests as infants. J. genet, Psychol., 
1955, 87, 111-119.—"The Gesell and Cattell infant 
scales (when scored on a 5 point scale from superior 
to mentally defective) . . . have definite value in the 
prediction of later mental ability (using the WISC). 
The predictive value of infant tests has been under- 
estimated by investigators who have attempted to 
interpret test ratings in terms of specific scores or 
IQs.” Age at infant testing and age at retest does 
not affect predictive efficiency within the age range 
used in this study.—Z. Luria. 

6977. Martin, William E. Identifying the in- 
secure child: III. The use of children's drawings. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 327-338.—"This study 
investigated the possibility of identifying the insecure 
child through an analysis of the expressive content 
in his drawings. . . . [We] must conclude that char- 
acteristics which Wolff has suggested to be expres- 
sive of feelings of security do not differentiate be- 
tween the drawings of secure and insecure children. 
This conclusion holds, ironically, even when the sub- 
jects are identified as secure or insecure by means of 
a screening device originated by Wolff himself."— 
Z. Luria. 

6978. Mussen, Paul Henry. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), & Conger, John Janeway. Child develop- 
ment and personality, New York: Harper, 1956. 
xii, 569 p. $6.00—This volume traces the develop- 
ment of the “total integrated personality of the child.” 
Instead of the usual treatment of the various types of 
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growth—physical, mental, etc.—as separate entities, 
this text discusses child growth and development in 
general at each of the following stages: the prenatal 
period, the first two years, the preschool years, middle 
childhood, and adolescence—V. M. Staudt. 

6979. Pavenstedt, Eleanor; Gordon, Eleanor; 
Roblin, Mildred, & Gilbert, Raymond R. (Boston 
U., Mass.) Is trying enough? A report of treat- 
ment during the latency period of a girl with 
atypical development. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1955, 25, 398-427.—This case report of a child with 
grossly defective ego development includes family 
setting and developmental history, treatment of child, 
of mother, of father, psychological evaluation of child 
and mother, and comment on course of development. 
In the discussion Eveoleen N. Rexford emphasizes 
the authors’ wonder as to whether the once-a-week 
therapy of the child guidance clinic was sufficient to 
support the child's ego growth.—R. E. Perl. 


6980. Peller, Lili E. Libidinal development as 
reflected in play. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 3-12. 
—A child's play reflects his libidinal and. his ego 
development. Narcissistic play is derived from body 
interest. Pre-oedipal play attempts to conquer the 
fear of abandonment by mother. Oedipal play at- 
tempts to deny the exclusion of the child from the 
adult’s genital life, Post-oedipal games attempt to 
deny death and the passage of time. Latency games 
channelized homosexuality, aggression, and masoch- 
ism. A study of the play activities of adults remains 
to be done.—D. Prager. 

6981. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
The development of time concepts in the child. 
In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of 
childhood, (see 30: 6961), 34-44.—Progressive struc- 
turization of the data of the perception of time is 
accomplished by a sequence of logical operations: 
seriation of before and after, inclusive relationship 
of intervals which constitute duration, and coordina- 
tion of durations as intervals between events within 
the sequence of succession of such events. For the 
operations of succession and duration there is a 
parallel operational structure of speed: t equal to 
d/v and v equal to d/t.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6982. Rasey, Marie L, & Menge, J. W. (Wayne 
U., Detroit, Mich.) What we learn from children. 
New York: Harper, 1956. xv, 164 p. $3.00.—The 
authors re-examine their assumptions concerning 
child growth and learning, re-see the child in his 
environment, and apply revised methods of observa- 
tion and nurture. The role of purpose in human be- 
havior is analyzed. Illustrations are drawn from the 
senior author's experience as director of Rayswift 
Gables, home for exceptional children. In summing 
up, 4 generalizations are presented as suggested pro- 
cedures for teachers.—4A. J. Sprow. 

6983. Robbertse, Р. М. (Dept. Educ., Arts and 
Science, Pretoria, South Africa.) Personality struc- 
ture of socially adjusted and socially maladjusted 
children, according to the Rorschach Test. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1955, 69(19), (No. 404), 20 p—A 
group of 100 socially maladjusted Afrikaans-speaking 
pupils made up the experimental group while 100 
comparable adjusted children representative of the 
school children of Pretoria served as controls in a 
comparative study of the performance on the Ror- 
schach. Statistically significant differences between 
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the two groups were reported in extent of refusal of 
cards, dark shock, difficulty in interpreting the cards, 
reaction time (card I only), D achievement, (Dd 
+ 5)% achievements, М and other factors. These 
differences are considered important guides in plan- 
ning a remedial program for behavioral deviates. 27 
references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6984. Rogers, Martha E., Lilienfeld, Abraham 
M., & Pasamanick, Benjamin. Prenatal and para- 
natal factors in the development of childhood be- 
havior disorders. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 
102, 157 p.—1151 cases and 902 controls. Hyper- 
active confused-disorganized cases had a significantly 
larger proportion of white males than was found 
among the other groups. More prematures, more 
prenatal and paranatal abnormalities among cases 
than controls, Abnormal conditions of the child at 
birth when unaccompanied by preceding maternal 
complications or prematurity did not differ in oc- 
currence among cases and controls. Abnormalities 
of the prenatal and paranatal periods were found to 
be significantly associated with behavior disorders in 
children. 140 references—D. Prager. 

6985. Sänger, Annemarie. Das Kind vom Stand- 
punkt der Entwicklungspsychologie. (The child 
from the point of view of developmental psychology.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol., Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 
117-119.—The impact of the various developmental 
phases of child development, including the law of 
biogenesis and of epigenesis (Erikson), is discussed. 
—E. Schwerin. 

6986. Schindler, Sepp. Seelische Traumen durch 
Kriegseinwirkungen аз Dauerschádigung der 
Jugend. (Emotional traumata caused by influences 
of war and resulting in permanent damage to adoles- 
cents.) Prax. Kinderpsychol., Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
4(5-6), 113-116.—58 high school students between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years were given a word as- 
sociation test made up of stimulus words pertaining 
to various traumatic aspects of war, and interspersed 
with innocuous words. The reaction times to both 
were compared, and found to be significantly greater 
for the loaded stimulus words. It was concluded that 
the effect of wartime experiences on adolescents can 
be sufficiently traumatic to inflict permanent damage 
to the personality. The intensity of the reaction is, 
however, dependent on the impact of the traumatizing 
experience. —E. Schwerin. 

6987. Sonnenberg, Marion. Girls jumping rope. 
Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 57-62.—In his play the 
child rehearses the part he or she wishes to assume 
in adult life. “The girl in jumping rope acts out the 
to and fro movement of the man during sex inter- 
course. Her own body takes the part of the active 
man, while the swinging rope imitates her own body 
adjusting to the movement of the man’s. In this 
game, the girl acts both the role of the man and of 
the woman.” Thus, the girls go through unconscious 
preparation for their future sexual function as women. 
21 references.—D. Prager. 

6988. Stauder, K. H. Über den Pensionierungs- 
bankrott. (Concerning “pension bankruptcy.” ) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 481—497.—Many cases of 
apparent endogenous depression in older persons that 
do not respond to electroshock are "pension bank- 
rüptcies." These are persons whose lifelong lack of 
Security has been masked by rigid restriction of self 
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to their occupational role, and who decompensate on 
retirement. Most of these cases are amenable to psy- 
chotherapy, with varying degrees of satisfactory out- 
come. The author has not yet seen any cases of 
*pension bankruptcy" among persons with hobbies.— 
E. W. Eng. 

6989. Stewart, Robert S. (San Francisco (Calif.) 
State Coll.), & Workman, Arthur D. Children and 
other people: achieving maturity through learn- 
i New York: Dryden Press, 1956. xi, 226 p. 
$2.25.—This book is written for students, apprentices 
and teachers by a team of authors who know the prob- 
lem of the teacher. Much of the orientation comes 
from Freud and Lewin but living academic thinkers 
and practitioners also contribute their share of the 
ideology incorporated in it. Titles of the major di- 
visions of the book are: (1) infancy and early child- 
hood, (2) elementary-school years, (3) adolescence, 
(4) educational psychology, (5) discipline, (6) the 
problem child, and (7) adults around the child. An 
annotated reading list is appended.—M. О. Wilson. 

6990. Tasch, Ruth J. Interpersonal perceptions 
of fathers and mothers. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 
87, 59-65.—Comparing the responses in Jersild's 
study of the joys and problems of mothers in raising 
children with Tasch's data on fathers, Tasch con- 
cludes that parents differ in their perceptions of par- 
enthood ; that parental expectations of their role may 
or may not agree with others' expectations; and that 
the individual is considered effective when his self- 
concept matches other’s expectations of his role.— 
Z. Luria. 

6991. Thompson, William R. (Queens U., King- 
ston, Ont.) Early environment—its importance 
for later behavior. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, 73 
Psychopathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 120- 
139.—The organism needs the environment. If a 
specific furiction is to develop normally, it must have 
ample opportunity to function in a variety of situa- 
tions. Early development literature is reviewed to 
illustrate the importance of stimulating environment 
and the effects of restrictive experience. It may be 
that sensory stimulation has an important dual role 
in development and that this functional duality can 
correspond to a physiological duality in the sensory 
system. 44 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

6992. Uddenberg, Gunborg. Diagnostic studies 
in prematures. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 
104, 115 p—The material consisted of 62 prematures 
10 years old and 62 controls 10 years old, all of them 
born in the same year at the same hospital. There 
were significantly more symptoms of brain injury 
among the prematures. There were no differences 
in respect to neurosis, heredity, or intelligence. Test 
results and historical findings agreed. Of two types 
of brain-injury revealed, only one (androphrenia) 
occurs significantly more frequently among the pre- 
matures. 52 references.—D. Prager. 

6993. Wertham, Frederic. Are they cleaning up 
the comics? N. Y. State Educ., 1955, 43, 176-180.— 
Despite the new comics code, publishers still flood 
the market with unwholesome materials. The author 
reviews his previous criticisms of comic books and 
their impact on the child’s academic achievements and 
total personality development and deplores the sup- 
port given such publications both by the code of the 
Comics Magazines Association and misguided de- 
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fenders of comics as harmless and insignificant 
L. D. Summers. 

6994. Witty, Paul, & Coomer, Anne. А case 
study of gifted twin boys. Except. Child., 1955, 22, 
104—108; 124—125.—A. case study report of gifted twin 
boys with Binet IQ's over 180. Both boys reveal a 
good to outstanding adjustment socially, academically, 
and intellectually. Early school identification, ac- 
celeration, enrichment, and enthusiastic family co- 
operation all seemed to be factors in the favorable 
outcome. “Such children should be identified early 
as have these boys and should be encouraged to de- 
velop their potential in order to make their greatest 
contribution to society."—J. J. Gallagher. 

6995. Wolffheim, Nelly. Nachklange und 
Schlussfolgerungen. (Afterthoughts and conclu- 
sions.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 
4, 174-178.—A child is most likely to grow emotion- 
ally in an atmosphere where his own individual needs 
are recognized and met. The question of the value 
of religious training is also raised. The author be- 
lieves that the child is capable of adopting ethical 
standards without the external influence of religious 
indoctrination, but that the reaction to such indoc- 
trination depends on the "collective unconscious" of 
the individual child.—E. Schwerin. 

6996. Zulliger, Hans. Das “Geheimnis” puber- 
tierender Mádchen. (The "secret" of pubescent 
girls.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 498-512.—What is 
the significance of the "secret" preoccupying some 
girls in puberty? With the menarche and appearance 
of breasts, reactivation of the castration complex re- 
sults in an increase of anxiety. Friendship with 
another girl who shares one's "secret" is strengthen- 
ing at this time. The "secret" has a conscious and 
an unconscious side, the latter the repressed cas- 
tration conflict. At the same time the "secret" may 
represent the symbolic counterpart of a phantasied 
penis; it is principally this symbolic usage of the 
"secret" that accounts for the violent reaction to the 
girl friend's "giving up" of the "secret."—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 6441, 6683, 6868, 6879, 7131, 
7216, 7391, 7427, 7451, 7543, 7561, 7601, 7634, 
7637, 7643) 
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6997. Caine, M. B. Older workers in industry. 
Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1955, 11(4), 12- 
21.—Work. efficiency, learning processes, work be- 
havior, attitudes, physical capacity, types of work 
and assumptions about older workers are summarized 
and discussed. Research methods are evaluated, 
recommendations made and suggestions given for the 
employment of older workers. 22 references.—J. L. 
Walker. 

6998. Comfort, Alex. The biology of senescence. 
New York: Rinehart, 1956. xiii, 257 р. $4.00.—The 
author calls this book a compilation, because he has 
brought together the findings and thoughts of many 
scientists on the nature and measurement of senes- 
cence, its distribution in man, animal life and pro- 
tozoa, the influence of genetic factors, the role of 
growth and rate of living, senescence in cells and in 
the endocrines. A great deal of factual information 
is still needed before senescence will be really under- 
stood. 733-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 
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6999. Goldfarb, Alvin I. (Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews, New York.) Psychotherapy with 
aged persons: patterns of adjustment in a home 
for the aged. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 609-621. 
— "Many aged persons are relatively incapacitated for 
conventionally acceptable adaptation to their social 
environment because they have lost or failed to ac- 
quire the necessary resources." It is around this 
problem that the psychotherapeutic program must 
operate. Living in a home for the aged is different 
from the previous experiences of the individual and 
the adaptation difficult because of "reduced efficiency 
(which) gives rise to social friction and personal 
pain." The psychiatrist who can appreciate the man- 
ner in which the institutionalized aged maintain their 
dignity and self-esteem can do much to reduce their 
fears and insecurity.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7000. Hopkins, Barbara, & Post, Felix. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, Eng.) The significance of ab- 
stract and concrete behaviour in elderly psychia- 
tric patients and control subjects. J. ment. Sci., 
1955, 101, 841-850.—A good proportion of younger 
adult subjects are unable to adopt an abstract attitude 
and this limits the value of present tests. In healthy 
elderly people abstract ability is maintained into the 
second half of the seventh decade. Present Goldstein 
type tests are limited in that they stress only the nega- 
tive findings and failure on the tests does not neces- 
sarily indicates presence of brain damage.— W.L. 
Wilkins. 

7001. Reichenberg-Hackett, Wally. (Duke U., 
Durham, N. C.) Senior citizens in community 
work. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 574-580.—A dis- 
cussion of a geriatrics project of the Mental Health 
Division of the Volusia County Health Unit, Florida. 
The study was concerned primarily with the psy- 
chological needs of a sizeable retired population. Out 
of these efforts come an opportunity not only to help 
the older members of a community but assistance for 
teachers and children in the local school system as 
well. This is a result of having enlisted the interest 
and direct participation of the aging group in com- 
munity participation in a number of activities that 
interested them and at the same time helped alleviate 
jud cet in community resources.—M. A. Seiden- 
еа. 

7002. Smith, Ethel Sabin. (Mills Coll., Oakland, 
Calif.) The dynamics of aging. New York: Nor- 
ton & Co., 1956. 191 p. $2.95.—A psychological and 
philosophical description of the later years is pre- 
sented. The book is directed at a general audience. 
In the discussion an attempt is made to get beneath 
surface aspects of the ego of the older person. Values 
and motivations of the later years are described in 
terms of their consequences in personal and social 
adjustment.—J. E. Birren. 

7003. Stieglitz, Edward J. Aging as a problem 
of nutrition. In Eppright, et al., Weight control . . . , 
(see 30: 7569), 64-79.—The etiology of the “degen- 
erative" disease, in sharp contrast to the exogenous 
and usually infective disorders of youth, is a mul- 
tiple and variable etiology. "Hypertension may be 
due to chemical intoxications secondary to kidney 
failure, to arsenic or lead, or to endocrine imbalance, 
or to lesions of the central nervous system, or second- 
ary or prolonged emotional tensions from repressed 
and distorted resentments.” “Malnutrition acceler- 
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ates the changes of aging and contributes significantly 
to the etiology of most of the chronic progressive dis- 
orders in later maturity. Obesity is the most common 
form of malnutrition."—J. Brožek. 

7004. Turner, Arthur N. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The older worker: new light on employ- 
ment and retirement problems. Personnel, 1955, 
32, 246-257.—The experiences of two companies— 
one with a compulsory retirement program, one with- 
out—illustrate that few policies can be blindly applied 
to the activities and employment of aging workers. 
One of the few generalizations, however, is that man- 
agement must take the lead in providing sensitive, 
understanding treatment of the diverse problems of 
the older worker. —D. G. Livingston. 


7005. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Committee on Aging. Selected ref- 
erences on aging; an annotated bibliography, 1955. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1956. iv, 64 p. 30¢.—Annotated bibliography from 
current literature arranged within major interest 
categories: social aspects of an aging population (151 
items) ; economic and employment aspects (93 items) ; 
the aging process, health, and medical care (102 
items); reports of conferences and state commis- 
sions (30 items); conference and group discussion 
methods (22 items). 16 periodicals are listed. A 
section on community helps is designed for community 
workers who wish a few ready references, and a sec- 
tion on personal adjustment is for individuals seek- 
ing personal information.—4. J. Sprow. 


7006. Usov, A. С. Eksperimental’nye dannye 
k voprosu o vliianii vozdukha, obogashchénnogo 
kislorodom, na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel'nost 
prestarelykh liudei. (Experimental data on the in- 
fluence of air, enriched by oxygen, on the higher 
nervous activity of aged people.) Zh. vyssh. mervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 351-357.—The effect of air, 
enriched by 40-50% oxygen, on the higher nervous 
activity of very old people depends on degree of weak- 
ening of their nervous processes. Where senile 
changes are not very pronounced, there appears 
“strengthening of the cortical stimulatory process 
with improvement of the functions of the second 
signal system and of the activity of the autonomic 
centers”; where very pronounced, there appears 
“initial intensification of inhibition to the point of 
inducing deep physiological sleep with subsequent 
heightening of excitability of the cerebral cortex and 
normalization of autonomic functions.” Where senile 
weakness of the mind is to be observed, oxygen en- 
tichment produces no noticeable changes in condi- 
tioned-reflex activity—I. D. London. 

7007. Vischer, A. L. Einige Gedanker über 
Alternsforschung, Gerontologie und Geriatrie. 
(Some thoughts on research concerning aging, geron- 
tology and geriatrics.) Z. Altersforsch., 1955, 9, 219- 
222. —The author reviews the background and origins 
of the fields of gerontology and geriatrics and points 
out the contributions of Dr. Max Biirger, professor 
of internal medicine at the University of Leipzig, 
whose 79th birthday this issue commemorates.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 


(See also abstracts 6988, 7264, 7417, 7437, 
7521, 7532) 
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7008. Bergler, Edmund. Laughter and the sense 
of humor. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. xii, 
297 р. $5.00.—After providing a review of the many 
“theories” of laughter, the author develops his psy- 
choanalytic viewpoint in which all humor reflects in 
one way or another the “unconscious refutation of 
the accusation that one is a lover of the pleasure- 
in-displeasure pattern.” Тһе relation of humor to 
pseudo-aggression is stressed.—L. A. Pennington. 

7009. Blau, Peter M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Bu- 
reaucracy in modern society. New York: Random 
House, 1956. 127 p. 95¢—‘The type of organiza- 
tion designed to accomplish large-scale administrative 
tasks by systematically coordinating the work of 
many individuals is called a bureaucracy.” The basic 
characteristics of bureaucratic organization are spe- 
cialization, a hierarchy of authority, a system of rules, 
and impersonality. “If we want to utilize efficient 
bureaucracies, we must find democratic methods of 
controlling them lest they enslave us.” Contents: 
(1) Why study bureaucracy? (2) Theory and de- 
yelopment of bureaucracy. (3) Bureaucracy in prog- 
ress. (4) Bureaucratic authority. (5) Bureaucracy 
and social change. (6) Bureaucracy and democracy. 
Selected readings.—H. К. Moore. 


7010. Chapman, Joan, & Eckstein, Michael. 
(New York U.) А social-psychological study of 
the alleged visitation of the Virgin Mary in Puerto 
Rico. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1954, 203-206.— 
Abstract. 

7011. Chauchard, Paul. (École des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, France.) Sociétés animales, société hu- 
maine. (Animal societies; human ЕИ Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 127 p.—The 
first part of this monograph deals with biosociology : 
distinctions between kinds of animal groupings and 
the effects of group living on individual organisms, 
with special reference to the biology and sociology of 
insect groups. Part II, on the social psychology of 
vertebrates, treats social hierarchies and territorial 
delimitation. The final section is concerned with 
social conscience and human society. 26 references. 
—C. J. Smith. 

7012. Coser, Lewis А. The functions of social 
conflict. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. 188 p. 
$3.50.—A series of propositions are presented em- 
phasizing the functional role of social conflict and its 
relationship to social structure. “. . . the distinction 
between types of conflict, and between types of social 
structures, leads us to conclude that conflict tends to 
be dysfunctional for a social structure in which there 
is no or insufficient toleration and institutionalization 
of conflict. The intensity of a conflict which threatens 
to ‘tear apart,’ which attacks the consensual basis ofa 
social system, is related to the rigidity of the struc- 
ture. What threatens the equilibrium of such a struc- 
ture is not conflict as such, but the rigidity itself 
which permits hostilities to accumulate and to be 
channeled along one major line of cleavage once they 
break out in conflict. 24-page bibliography.—H. Р. 
Shelley. A 3 

7013. David, Madeleine. Phénoménologie et his- 
toire religieuses. Remarques „psychologiques. 
(Phenomenology and history of religion: some psy- 
chological remarks.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 
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52, 384-391—This is a critical summary of recent 
developments in the fields of history, philosophy and 
psychology of religion, with emphasis on some cur- 
rent controversies. 46 references—M. L. Simmel. 
7014. Davis, David E. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Social interaction of rats as indicated 
by trapping procedures. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 335- 
343.—Analysis of double and triple catches of wild 
Norway rats in box traps shows the number of males 
to be significantly less than chance expectancy. It 
is inferred that males tend to repulse each other. A 
similar failure of chance expectancy in catches of 
marked and unmarked rats appears to indicate that 
marked rats drive away unmarked rats belonging to 
the same sex. German summary.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


7015. Feldman, Harold. Some distinctions in 
hero psychology. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 4(1), 43- 
52.—A hero is а man or dream-man whom popular 
fancy transforms or creates into a semi-divine being. 
А great man is a man who rises from the masses or 
is raised by them to become their teacher because of 
his ideas, abilities, initiative, and accomplishments. 
The hero-great man relation in myth corresponds to 
the psychic connection between the rebelling son and 
the authoritative father. The great man is a revolu- 
tionary and is thus able to bind the son's rebellious 
energies to himself, while himself remaining a sym- 
bol of power and authority.—D. Prager. 

7016. Hillman, Arthur. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, 
lil.) Sociology and social work. Washington, D. 
C.: Annals of American Sociology, Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 72 p. $1.00.—*. . . a concise account 
of the history and organization of social work .. . 
with a sociological perspective. .. .” In 6 chapters 
these topics are discussed: contemporary social work; 
government social work agencies; voluntary agencies; 
social work methods; social work as a profession ; 
Social values and current issues. Selected bibliog- 
raphy.—L. B. Costin. 


7017. Infield, Henrik F. Utopia and experiment 
—essays in the sociology of cooperation. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. 320 p. $3.50. 

7018. King, C. Wendell. (U. Mass., Amherst.) 
Social movements in the United States. New 
York, Random House, 1956. x, 127 р. 95¢—A 
social movement is “a group venture extending be- 
yond a local community or a single event and involv- 
ing a systematic effort to inaugurate changes in 
thought, behavior, and social relationships.” Con- 
tents: (1) Mass society and social movements, (2) 
The nature of social movements. (3) Careers of 
social movements. (4) Selection and the problem of 
motives. (5) Internal factors in growth. (6) Ex- 
ternal influences on growth. (7) Purposes and con- 
sequences. Selected readings—H. K. Moore. 

7019. Lefevre, Carl. (Chicago (ll.) Teachers 
Coll.) А laboratory course in group discussion. 
J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 489-492 —A. 2-hour course 
running for 1 semester is described, including objec- 
tives, class organization, methods of procedure, and 
role of the inan etor: There is both instruction and 
practice in the functions of committees, symposi 
panels.—M. Murphy. ат 

7020. Lindesmith, Alfred Р. 
ington.), & Strauss, Anselm L. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Dryden 


(Indiana U., Bloom- 
Social psychology, 
Press, 1956. xvi, 
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703 p. $5.50.—This edition represents a considerable 
enlargement of the original (see 23: 5405). The 
principal changes: (1) More attention to other theo- 
retical positions; (2) Conversation stressed as the 
prototype of linguistic behavior; (3) Discussion of 
personality enlarged and more attention given to re- 
lationships between social structure and personality; 
(4) Extensive use of illustrative material from the 
local American cultural setting; (5) 2 chapters on 
collective behavior omitted; (6) Discussions of topics 
such as childhood personality development, personality 
change, motivation, and social structure and personal 
organization added.—A. J. Sprow. 

7021. Lindner, Robert. Must you conform? 
New York: Rinehart, 1956. xiii, 210 p. $3.00— 
This is a collection of six papers, all previously pre- 
sented by the author either as lectures or articles. 
The papers are all concerned with the question “Must 
we conform?" The answer, says the author, is “... 
No! No...not only because, in the end, we are 
creatures who cannot conform . . . but ло because 
there is an alternate way of life available to us here 
and now. It is the way of positive rebellion, the 
path of creative protest, the road of productive revolt. 
This is the way natural to man, the way he must and 
will take to achieve the values he aspires to just be- 
cause he is human."—H. D. Arbitman. 


7022. Schneider, Eliezer. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
Temas atuais da psicologia social (Present-day 
themes in social psychology.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 
1951, 1, 145-159.— Personality in the social milieu 
is the theme of much present-day psychological study. 
Personality is considered a system of motives, habits, 
and attitudes acquired in a culture and social group. 
Anthropological studies confirm the decisive impor- 
tance of the social milieu in personality development. 
Social psychologists are much interested in attitudes, 
opinions (more conscious and verbal than attitudes), 
propaganda, group leadership, and prejudice. In- 
herent in the process of adjustment are frustrations, 
Which are decisive in developing all sorts of social 
non-conformism. Intensive frustrations tend to pro- 
duce violent non-conformisms, which may be valuable 
types of rebellion, or result in delinquency and crimi- 
nality.—E. C. Munro. 

7023. Selltiz, C., & Barnitz, E. The evaluation 
of intergroup relations programmes. Int. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1955, 7, 364-375.—3 previously published stud- 
ies of the effects of intergroup relations programs 
focussed on prejudice are described, each presenting 
a different problem and a different technique of 
evaluation. One study examines how “.. . good per- 
sonal contacts with some members of a people can 
change attitudes toward the people as a whole.” A 
second “. . . tests the hypothesis that neighborly con- 
tact between different ethnic groups leads to friendlier 
feelings between them.” The third study is concerned 
with the evaluation of a film.—H. P. S; helley. 

7024. Sorokin, Pitirim A. Fads and foibles in 
modern sociology and related sciences. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1956. viii, 357 р. $10.00.—Operationalism, 
mental tests, statistics, “social physics,” “mental me- 
chanics,” and other emphases of modern psychology, 
psychiatry, and sociology are examined “to expose 
the nonscientific and halfscientific elements.” An 
integralist conception” of psychosocial reality re- 
quires “an adequate knowledge not only of the sen- 
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sory aspect . . . but also of its rational and super- 
sensory-superrational aspects."—R. Tyson. 

7025. Thibaut, John W. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.), & Riecken, Henry W. Some de- 
terminants and consequences of the perception of 
social causality. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 113-133.— The 
hypotheses to be tested were as follows: (1) The S 
will perceive the causal locus for compliance as “in- 
ternal” to the high-power stimulus person and as 
“external” to the low-power stimulus person. (2) 
When $ rates a person before and after a successful 
influence attempt, there will be a greater positive or 
smaller negative change in ratings of acceptance of 
a high-power than of a low-power stimulus person. 
Data were secured by use of a rating scale, the Cali- 
fornia F-Scale and interviews. Ss were undergradu- 
ate men students. In general the hypotheses were 
confirmed. —M. О. Wilson. 

7206. Thorpe, J. G. A study of some factors in 
friendship formation. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 207- 
214.—"(1) Groups of pairs of friends, partial friends, 
and non-friends were built up and the mean differ- 
ences between the pairs for each group in respect of 
intelligence, neuroticism, age, and popularity were 
compared. (2) In the main, whether the pairs were 
male-male or female-female made no difference to the 
results obtained. (3) Each of the above variables 
was found to be unrelated to friendship formation 
with the possible exception of age, friends tending to 
be more alike than non-friends. This trend was not 
significant statistically, though it applied equally well 
to male and female pairs. (4) These results in- 
dicated, so far as the results of previous investigators 
would allow, that cultural differences had no effect on 
the relationships studied."—H. P. Shelley. 

7027. Toch, Hans Н. (Off. Publ. Opin. Rsch., 
Princeton.) Crisis situations and ideological re- 
valuations. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 53-67.— 
Drawing on historical and biographical material, the 
author derives a conceptual scheme that attempts to 
account for abrupt changes in individual's systems of 
belief—especially defection from Communism and 
religious ideology. A discussion of ideologies con- 
siders their function, validation, modification and 
abandonment. The role of crisis situations in up- 
setting ideological adherence is the central topic. 
Personal crises are viewed as important ways in 
which people are detached from social movements.— 
H. W. Riecken. 

7028. Verplanck. William S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Experimental techniques and theo- 
retical structures developed by Europeon etholo- 
gists. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1954, 187-190.— 
Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 6527, 6543, 6579, 6694, 6866, 
7639, 7703) 
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7029. Beaglehole, E. Evaluation techniques for 
induced technological change. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1955, 7, 376-386.—“The specifically anthropological 
contribution to the evaluation of action programs de- 
signed to further technological change stems from 
the professional preoccupation of anthropologists with 
the social structure and functioning of small social 
groups, together with a comparative analysis of the 
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workings of communities all over the world."—H. P. 
Shelley. 


7030. Bjerstedt, АКе. Interpretations of socio- 
metric choice status. Copenhagen, Denmark: Ejnar 
Munksgaard ; Lund, Sweden : C. W. K. Gleerup, 1956. 
408 p. 40 Kr. (Рарегроипі.) —“. . . the purpose 
of the present studies is to discuss and test . . - in- 
terpretive assumptions concerning sociometric choice 
status starting from the field of work where socio- 
metric choice methods have probably been most easily 
utilized (elementary school), from a choice aspect 
of primary importance for its educational applications 
(selecting a workmate) and from a simple choice 
technique similar to the most generally employed de- 
vices.” The first part discusses the general principles 
for the collection and analysis of “sociopreferential” 
data; the second takes up the analysis of the inter- 
relationships of such data obtained from a sample of 
867 Swedish school children; the third part com- 
pares high and low subjects in “sociopreference” with 
respect to their general adjustment. 21-page bibli- 
ography.—H. P. Shelley. 

7031. Blau, Peter М. (U. Chicago, lll.) De- 
termining the dependent variable in certain cor- 
relations. Publ, Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 100-105.— 
When the actual time sequence of occurrence of two 
variables is unknown the dependent variable in a 
correlation “сап be determined by establishing that 
the partial relations between it and a common ante- 
cedent factor disappear when the other variable in 
the original correlation is held constant.” The ap- 
plication of this procedure to survey data is illus- 
trated by an example —H. W. Riecken. 


7032. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) An error ratio for scalogram 
analysis. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 96-100.— 
Criticizing both the traditional coefficient of repro- 
ducibility and Menzel's coefficient of scalabity the 
author proposes and works out a computational ex- 
ample of another measure of reproducibility. “The 
error ratio is simply the ratio of errors in the scale 
to the maximum number of errors for a scale of the 
same marginal frequencies.” —H. W. Riecken. 


7033. Bram, Joseph. The application of psy- 
chodrama to research in social anthropology. 
Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 139-145. 


7034. Dupuis, Adrian М. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Social consensus and the scientific 
method. Educ. Theory, 1955, 5, 242-248.—The 
theory of "social consensus," as set forth by R. Bruce 
Raup, Theodore Brameld, and others of the pragmatic 
persuasion, has put major emphasis on the social en- 
vironment and “unrational” drives rather than on 
objective evidence as a criterion of knowledge. This 
theory, wherein the "group mind" projects its desires 
upon the world so as to reconstruct the world to its 
own liking, can be differentiated from the scientific 
method which aims to enable both the individual and 
the group to know the world as it is—A. E. Kuenzli. 


7035. Field, Joan Bissey. (Pennsylvania State U., 
University Park.) The effects of praise in a public 
opinion poll Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 85-91.— 
Attempting to assess the effects of praise in produc- 
ing "sincere, honest answers," the author used 29 
interviewers to survey 433 citizens in Clearfield, 
Penna. Slightly more than half the sample were in- 
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terviewed with a questionnaire into which had been 
built standardized phrases praising the respondent’s 
answers. The remainder of the sample (matched on 
age, sex, occupation and length of residence in the 
community) received a “control” questionnaire which 
also contained remarks for the interviewer to make, 
but these were neutral. Respondents to the experi- 
mental questionnaire tended to give fewer “don’t 
knows,” more answers and more original ones, and 
more honest and sincere answers to questions about a 
fictitious public agency.—H. IW. Riecken. 

7036. Greenberg, Allan, & Lissance, Daniel. The 
accuracy of a journalistic poll. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1955, 19, 45-52.—A critical analysis of the accuracy 
of the New York Daily News poll in predicting the 
outcome of mayoralty elections in 1950 and 1953 re- 
veals that the percentage of votes received by the 
winning candidate (in four-man contests) was over- 
estimated by about 10 per cent. The authors attempt 
to account for this "systematic error" in terms of 
turnout, size of sample in each Assembly District, and 
date of polling, but find none of their hypotheses sup- 
ported by the data. They criticize the polling pro- 
cedures of the newspaper (which are described in 
some detail) and conclude that the error “must re- 
side in factors other than those which were readily 
available for scrutiny or, more likely, in invalid poll- 
ing procedures and methods."—H. W. Riecken. 

7037. Guest, Lester P. (Pennsylvania State U., 
State College.) A new training method for opin- 
ion interviewers. Уеағр. Amer. phil. Soc., 1954, 
184—185.—A bstract. 

7038. Jahoda, M., & Barnitz, E. The nature of 
evaluation. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 353-364.— 
Evaluation attempts to ascertain (1) changes during 
and after an action program, and (2) whether such 
changes are attributable to the program. It is most 
successful if planned from the beginning of the pro- 
gram. Evaluation consists in: “. . . defining the aims 
of the program; selecting the criteria by which ac- 
complishment is judged, and the methods of measur- 
ing them; deciding on the logic or design of the 
evaluation; collecting the data; analysing the data." 
Each topic is further discussed.—H. P. Shelley. 

7039. Kelley, H. H., Hovland, C. І, Schwartz, 
M, & Abelson, R. P. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
The influence of judges' attitudes in three meth- 
ods of attitude scaling. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 
147-158.—Results of study of white and Negro at- 
titudes on race questions by methods of equal-appear- 
ing intervals, successive intervals, and paired com- 
parisons show "equal-appearing intervals values re- 
flect a continuum of social significance or importance" 
and "paired comparison scale values largely reflect 
a semantic or meaning continuum." The successive 
intervals method "seems to result in some intermedi- 
ate solution." A "problem for further research in 
this area is to ascertain whether a combination of 
explicit instructions and the method of successive in- 
tervals will yield scales which are invariant with 
respect to the judges’ opinions."—J. C. Franklin. 

7040. Klineberg, O. The problem of evaluation. 
Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 346-352.— This is an in- 
troduction to a series of papers on methods and re- 
sults of evaluation. "It is not sufficient to draw at- 
tention to the need of evaluation. What is needed 
is not merely more evaluation, but more acceptable 
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evaluation, based as far as possible on the rigorous 
demands of scientific method." Since evaluation per- 
mits the administrator to reach his goals more effec- 
tively, it is wise for him to allow for it in his budget. 
A brief review follows of the social sciences and 
evaluation in Unesco's program.—H. P. Shelley. 

7041. Locke, Harvey J. (U. Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles.) Are volunteer interviewees representa- 
tive? Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 143-146.—It seems that 
volunteers for tests are often persons high in selí- 
esteem and this trait is highly correlated with un- 
conventional sex behavior. This might be said of 
the Kinsey interviewees who are therefore not a 
representative sample. Yet, the Kinsey studies have 
made some valuable contributions to family life. They 
have helped to clear away some of the restrictions 
against investigating sex behavior. This is a step 
forward, even though a small step.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7042. Matsuyama, Yasuo, & Tanaka, Kunio. 
Shakaiteki taido no sokuteironteki kenkyü III. 
$E» measurement of social attitudes III.) Jap. J. 

sychol., 1954, 25, 174-180—A random sample of 
40 was obtained from the original 781 attitude scales 
used in a previous study (see 29: 1505). Using the 
Q-technique, factor analysis of the social attitudes 
was done. Two important factors were extracted. 
Those heavily loaded with the first have the popular 
or prevalent social attitudes, while those heavily 
loaded with the second have “unpopular and inde- 
pendent" social attitudes. The “popular” factor was 
found to be 60% even among students, who supposedly 
are idealists. In Japanese with English summary, p. 
220.—A. M. Niyekawa. 


7043. Moreno, J. L. Die Grundlagen der Sozi- 
ometrie: Wege zur Neuordnung der Gesellschaft. 
(The foundations of sociometry: way to a new order 
of society.) Koln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1954. xiii, 
385 p. DM 30.—A translations by Grete Leutz, with 
an introduction by Leopold von Wiese of the 1953 
edition of "Who shall survive?" (see 28: 4178).— 
C. M. Louttit. 

7044. Mouton, Jane Srygley; Blake, Robert R., 
& Fruchter, Benjamin. The validity of sociometric 
responses. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 181-206.— Studies 
relating sociometric measures to performance meas- 
ures are summarized. “. . . the consistency in the 
findings that have been reported by different investi- 
gators can be taken as evidence that the sociometric 
choice provides a valuable method of measuring per- 
sonal and group characteristics. . . . Number of 
choices received on positive sociometric criteria has 
been found to predict such performance criteria as 
productivity, combat effectiveness, training ability, 
and leadership. . . . The results thus far reported 
indicate that sociometric choices merit more intensive 
analysis as a basis for predicting a variety of per- 
formance than they have yet received." 43 references. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

7045. Nehnevajsa, Jiri. А sociometrist's re- 
marks on the Soviet purges. S ociometry, 1955, 18, 
215225.— Sociometric variables may be highly pre- 
dictive of purges in the decision-making groups within 
the Soviet Union. It is proposed that knowledge of 
friendship choice patterns among members of the 
Presidium would lead to prediction of error tolerance 
and the consequences of erring (self-criticism vs. 
purging) for various members of the Presidium. It 
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is believed that interaction patterns of a friendship 
nature can be determined from Soviet publications 
and by observation within the Soviet Union. 21 ref- 
erences.—H. P. Shelley. 

7046. Rosen, Hjalmar, & Rosen, R. A. Hudson. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A comparison of parametric 
апа non-parametric analyses of opinion data. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 401—404.—Quuestionnaire 
item responses were analyzed by testing the sig- 
nificance of the differences of percents in response 
categories, using a non-parametric test, and by test- 
ing the group differences in mean item scores, based 
on weights assigned the responses, using a critical 
ratio test. The two approaches gave equivalent re- 
sults in almost all cases. Item mean scores correlated 
with percent-in-category generally .90 or higher.— 
P. Ash. 

7047. Stogdill, Ralph M. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), & Shartle, Carroll L. Methods in the 
study of administrative leadership. Ohio St. Univ. 
Stud., Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr., 1956, No. 80, xv, 77 
p.—The status, behavior and personal interactions of 
members of various organizations were studied by 
instruments specifically designed to cast light on lead- 
ership phenomena. The instruments fall into the fol- 
lowing groups: Interview, organization charts and 
manuals, sociometric methods (20 indices), responsi- 
bility, authority and delegation scales, work analysis 
forms, leader behavior descriptions and effectiveness 
ratings. Copies of forms, statistical data on reliability 
and various normative and correlational material are 
provided.—R. A. Littman. 

7048. Stycos, J. Mayone. Further observations 
on the recruitment and training of interviewers in 
other cultures. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 68-78. 
—A description of the procedures used to train in- 
terviewers for surveys of factors affecting human 
fertility in Puerto Rico and in Jamaica includes ob- 
servations on qualifications, motivations, and morale 
of interviewers. The techniques used included: lec- 
tures and discussions, demonstration interviews, prac- 
tice interviews before the group, readings, small group 
practice, trial interviews in the field and private dis- 
cussions with the training directors. At the end of 
the two-week training program, trainees rank-ordered 
the various methods in terms of helpfulness. The 
discussion of these rankings reveals the importance of 
having interviewers understand the purposes and 
probable utilization of the study.—H. W. Riecken. 

7049. Wells, William D. eunt U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Behavior an personality of the 
attitude of authoritarianism. Yearb. Amer. phil. 
Soc., 1954, 190-192.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 6532, 6562, 6685, 7706) 
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7050. Alpenfels, Ethel J. (New York U.) The 


anthropology and social significance of the human 
hand. Artificial Limbs, 1955, 2(2), 4-21—A dis- 
cussion of the evolution of the hand and its impor- 
tance as an organ both of performance and of per- 
ception. The author traces the history of the hand 
as it has appeared in all the creative arts, its influence 
on language abstractions, and its place in tribal cus- 
toms, occultism, symbolism, and ritualism.—( Cour- 
tesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... - Handicapped.) 
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7051. Balandier, Georges. Sociologie actuelle 
de lAfrique noire; dynamique des changements 
sociaux en Afrique centrale. (Contemporary soci- 
ology of black Africa; process of social change in 
central Africa.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. xii, 508 p. 1,800 fr.—A report of 
feld research 1948-51 in French Equatorial Africa 
is integrated with the significant available literature. 
The study contrasts the impact of colonialization, 
modern industrial and economic expansion, and politi- 
cal development on one society (in the Gabun area) 
which disintegrated, and another (in the middle 
Congo area north of Brazzaville) which survived and 
grew stronger. It concludes with theoretical im- 
plications for handling other societies “in transition," 
especially the need for maintaining an inherent struc- 
ture during the transition period. 65-item selected 
bibliography, in addition to footnote documentation in 
text.—S. D. Morford. 

7052. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social change in Iceland. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 117-126 —The last 50 
years have brought a record social change in Iceland. 
"The author describes 6 of the major changes that have 
occurred. These are: (1) changes in communication 
techniques; (2) changes in language pattern; (3) 
changes in social economy ; (4) changes in popula- 
tion; (5) changes in contacts between Iceland and 
the United States; and (6) Iceland's role in world 
relations.—S. M. Amatora. 

7053. Fitt, A. В. (Auckland U. Coll, New Zea- 
land.) A study of racial attitudes during and after 
the war by the Thurstone technique. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 46, 306-309.— "Tests of racial attitudes 
using the Thurstone technique with similar samples 
of students at Auckland University College were 
carried out with reference to Germans, Japanese and 
Maoris. The testing was done each year from 1940 
to 1947, then in 1950 and in 1953. .'. . Changes in 
attitude scores and in variability such as might be 
expected during war and succeeding peace were found 
with reference to Germans and Japanese. . . . The 
attitude toward Maoris changed similarly but at a 
more favorable level. . . . The Thurstone technique 
as used here appears to be a sensitive instrument to 
detect major changes in racial attitude." —L. E. Thune. 


7054. Frank, Lawrence K. The psychocultural 
approach in sex research. Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 
133-139.—“How each culture defines for the child, 
the adolescent, and the adult, the masculine and the 
feminine roles gives the individual the initial orien- 
tation toward the other sex. In that orientation and 
with the patterns of action, speech, and feelings con- 
sidered as appropriate to the masculine or feminine 
role, he or she will endeavor to express his or her 
sexuality, to establish the relations with the other 
sex (or with own sex). Maleness and femaleness 
are biological, but masculinity and femininity are cul- 
tural. ... sex is rarely a simple biological, organic 
event, it permeates all human conduct in a subtle but 
pervasive fashion . . . man has the only ‘uncom- 
mitted' sexuality, not restricted or controlled by ‘in- 
stinct' ; nor confined to procreation."—R. M. Frumkin. 

7055. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, São 
Paulo.) A descontinuidade no condicionamento 
cultural e os seus efeitos. (Discontinuity in cultural 
conditioning and its effects.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 
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1, 71-72.—Until the late 19th century, human behavior 
was considered due to heredity; with the rise of 
sociological studies, there arose a hyper-estimation of 
the role of environment. Cultural anthropologists 
have contributed much to an understanding of the 
relationship of these two. Cultural influences seem to 
work in two ways: (1) if homogeneous, the results 
are harmonious; (2) if heterogeneous, conflicts are 
produced. In the latter case, the process is said to 
be discontinuous, Almost all societies produce some 
discontinuity. Discontinuities in modern society pro- 
duce mental disease, according to analysts—E. C. 
Munro. 

7056. Gomes Penna, Antonio. (U. Brasil, $йо 
Paulo.) Os níveis de aspiração e a eficéncia da 
conduta. (Levels of aspiration and efficiency of be- 
havior.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 1, 61-62.—In 1931 
Tamora Dembo studied the effects of success and fail- 
ure on attempts to realize objectives, and fixed the 
concept of levels of aspiration. The study was fur- 
thered by Lewin’s dynamic concepts. One of the 
most important factors is the cooperative or com- 
petitive character of the society; in a cooperative 
society the level of aspiration is low, and perform- 
ance is stabilized at a low level; the reverse is true 
in a competitive society. Generally a higher level of 
aspiration will yield higher performance. Fear of 
failure may exclude efforts to improve. Persistence 
in vain attempts at higher levels indicates compul- 
siveness.—E. C. Munro. 

7057. Hood, William R., & Sherif, Muzafer. (U. 
Oklahoma, Norman.) An appraisal of personality- 
oriented approaches to prejudice. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1955, 40, 79-85.—The author gives an evaluation of 
how the work of recent years along the lines of au- 
thoritarian personality fits into the larger scheme of 
social psychology. He shows the importance of per- 
sonality factors in intergroup relations. Research 
has been an outgrowth of rapidly increasing concern 
over the grim problems of intergroup relations in the 
world today. Group centered approaches have stressed 
factors of group membership, social-economic factors 
and cultural factors including prevailing values and 
norms. Personality factors have tended to be neg- 
lected.—5. M. Amatora. 


7058. Hotopp, Marion. (с^ Publ. Hlth, Santa 
Fe County, New Mex.) Culture and public health. 
Children, 1955, 2, 230-231—During the past two 
decades emphasis is placed on the use of different 
media. It was recognized that people of different 
educational and environmental backgrounds would 
react better to materials geared to these backgrounds. 
This has led to a deeper appreciation of health prac- 
tices in other cultures. It will also help to achieve 
a more rapid acceptance of concepts necessary to 
vues make WE ue thinkers, better teachers, 
and persons with better understanding of people— 
S. M. Amatora. E ee 
7059. Huckel, Helen. (309 West 99 St, New 
York.) The tragic guilt of Prometheus. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 325-336—When a legend stays alive 
for thousands of years, there is a psychological ele- 
ment involved. The myth of Prometheus lives not 
because of the vital interest of man in fire, but be- 
cause it concerns the age-old struggle between father 
and son, the rivalry between the old and the young. 
By teaching man the art of sublimation, Prometheus 
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made him not only the rival of the gods but a repre- 
sentative of a higher form of living. The Promethean 
dream calls man to growth and psychological maturity, 
—W. A. Varvel. 

7060. James, Harry C. The Hopi Indians: their 
history and their culturé. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1956. 236 p. $5.00.— The author has writ- 
ten what may be termed a layman's guide to the Hopi 
Indians— "The People of Peace.” It is a fairly ac- 
curate and sympathetic non-technical account of the 
lifeways of one of the most interesting groups of 
American Indians. In the 10 chapters we are pro- 
vided with a "running account" of the daily activities, 
behaviors, and beliefs of these people, for whom the 
passage of time has not dulled the interest and fascina- 
tion they hold for both tourists and scientists alike. 
The book is well implemented with excellent photo- 
graphs by the author depicting the activities and en- 
vironment of the Hopi, and with a series of drawings 
by Don Perceval, a distinguished Western artist.— 
H. Angelino. 

7061. Kaplan, Walter, & Littman, Richard A. 
Expectations and social attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 42, 83-112—“Ten projective situations were 
designed to which persons had to make a response of 
the ‘guess what he is thinking’ kind. The responses 
obtained from Jews and gentiles were classified by 
content analysis methods. Depending upon the type 
of analysis they were involved in, these responses 
were considered to be judgments or predictions. 
Various comparisons showed up the areas of gentile- 
Jewish rapport, the areas where motives and behavior 
were both poorly understood and predicted and, finally, 
clashes in the area of value judgments." 19 refer- 
ences.—J. C. Franklin. 


7062. Keehn, J. D. (Amer. U. Beirut, Lebanon.) 
An examination of the two-factor theory of social 
attitudes in a Near Eastern culture. J. soc. Psy- 
chol, 1955, 42, 13-20.—Eysenck has shown public 
opinions to be interpretable in Western culture in 
terms of two factors, Radicalism-Conservatism and 
Tough-Tendermindedness. This study of opinions in 
a Near East culture finds Eysenck's factors applicable 
and interprets the R-C factor “as a special case of 
more general phenomena while (Eysenck's) hy- 
pothesis that the To-Te factor may transcend cultural 
boundaries is upheld."—J. C. Franklin. 


7063. Meyerson, I. Les apports de Maurice 
Leenhardt à la psychologie historique. (The con- 
tributions of Maurice Leenhardt to the history of 
psychology.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 375- 
383.—This author briefly summarizes Leenhardt’s ob- 
Servations of the New Caledonian: his concept of in- 
dividual personality, of time and his operations of 
identification and of establishing similarities. The 
New Caledonian is part of nature, he does not con- 
front the world as something apart, he knows himself 
only as part of it. Leenhardt discussed this from 
various aspects and used the term “cosmomorphism” 
to describe its most inclusive features.—M. L. Simmel. 

7064. Smith, M. Brewster. Evaluation of ex- 
change of persons. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 387- 
397.—After a discussion of the logic of evaluation 
studies, current research on cross-cultural education is 
examined for its implications for the evaluation of 
Programs of exchange of persons. National interests 
may best be served by an informed and realistic ap- 
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praisal of the host country. External factors of food, 
housing, etc., are of “considerably less importance 
than the adequacy with which the visitor’s objectives 
in the exchange are met.” Evaluation studies must 
recognize that sojourn and return are multiphased 
and present different problems and satisfactions.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

7065. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish culture. 
IV. Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking 
patterns and sociocultural factors related to so- 
briety among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 700-742.—Strong motivation for the norm of 
sobriety among Jews is provided by ethnocentric ideas 
and sentiments and the pressure arising from in- 
group-outgroup relations, such as in community rela- 
tionships and in military service. Even ethnocentric 
marriage norms are important—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 6946, 7039, 7192, 7343, 
7542, 7599) 
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7066. Bernard, Jessie. Remarriage; a study of 
marriage. New York: Dryden Press, 1956. xii, 372 
р. $3.75.—Although this book is concerned with re- 
marriage, the author believes that its primary value 
lies in "the insights that it can provide concerning the 
nature of marriage in general Major divisions pre- 
sented are entitled: A cultural and statistical over- 
view; the people who remarry; solidarity, competi- 
tion and conflict; and evaluation. It was found that 
about one fifth of all marriages in this country are 
remarriages involving one eighth of all married per- 
sons. Remarriage “. . . is like first marriage in that 
it consists of the interaction of human beings within 
a system of legal and moral sanctions, enforced by 
the community. But it differs... in that former 
partners must .. . be incorporated into the relation- 
ship."—H. D. Arbitman. 

7067. Davis, Maxine. The sexual responsibility 
of woman. New York: Dial Press, 1956. xvii, 299 
p. $4.00.—Emphasizes that women of all ages have a 
profound personal sexual responsibility in marriage. 
"Women's sexual opportunities and concomitant ob- 
ligations rest on three pillars. . . . One is economic 
freedom buttressed by education, health, and physical 
strength for all but a limited number of activities; 
another consists of her legal rights in property and 
marriage; and the third is sexual gratification with 
pregnancy optional" The 15 chapters cover all 
aspects of female sexuality prior to and during mar- 
riage.—H. D. Arbitman. 

7068. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. (U. Miami Sch. 
Med., Miami, Fla. Neurosis and the Mexican 
family structure. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 411- 
417.— Cultural assumptions that underlie role playing 
in the Mexican family are examined and examples are 
given to show how they operate specifically. Сеп- 
eralizations are then made as to areas of neurotic dif- 
ficulty and evidence to substantiate such expectations 
is presented. The value of opinion polls in such study 
is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

7069. Dyk, Ruth B, & Sutherland, Arthur M. 
(Sloan-Kettering Institute, Memorial Hosp., New 
York.) Adaptation of the spouse and other family 
members to the colostomy patient. Cancer, 1956, 9, 
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123-138.—Of 57 patients originally studied to deter- 
mine the psychological impact of dry colostomy, 38 
(22 men and 16 women) were included in the present 
investigation. The nature and quality of family care 
post-operatively are determined by the nature and 
quality of pre-operative relationship. Good relation- 
ships become even better, while poor relationships 
rapidly deteriorate. Illness in a husband or wife does 
not automatically call forth the best efforts in the 
spouse. Rather, it is a relationship between them. 
Patterns of adaptation evolved by the patient are never 
independent of this relationship. The spouse is often 
the key to the patient’s success or failure in adapting 
himself to his disability.—M. Bard. 

7070. Eckert, Ralph G. Sex attitudes in the 
home. New York: Association Press, 1956. xiv, 
242 p. $3.50.—Through a series of chapters dealing 
with the emergence of the sex drive from childhood 
to maturity, this book is concerned with sex attitudes 
in the home, and with the opportunities parents have 
to create in their children positive feelings about sex. 
The authors “hope that this book may have given 
parents more confidence to trust their own emotions 
...that it may have clarified some of the . . . situa- 
tions children and adolescents face in growing up in 
a bisexual world where so many of the satisfactions 
of life are related to the ability to work out good rela- 
tions with the other sex. . . ."—H. D. Arbitman. 

7071. Elkin, Frederick. (McGill U., Toronto.) 
Popular hero symbols and audience gratifications. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 97-107.—The listing of types 
of reassurances and threats serves an analytic func- 
tion only. Each star symbolizes many characteristics, 
some involving contradictory images. Though each 
is an organic tinity, reactions to various stars vary in 
strength and direction. The study is a. preliminary 
non-quantitative one and conclusions extended to re- 
lated types of popular hero symbols or to social class 
groups as a whole would be unwarranted.—S. 
Amatora. 

7072. Feldman, A. Bronson. Mother country 
and fatherland. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(2), 27-45. 
— Matriotism refers to the ideas clustering around the 
mother-land symbol. Patriotism refers to the feel- 
ings and thoughts about lordship and the state as a 
structure of paternal authority. Matriotism springs 
from the passionate attachment of the young to the 
body of the mother and its environment. Genital 
primacy is a mere point in time when compared with 
the plateaus of oral and anal primacy and the ledge 
of the phallic phase. The growth of the state in- 
evitably weakens the superego.—D. Prager. 

7073. Fodor, Nandor. The hound of heaven. 
Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(4), 45-59.—“. . . God and 
Dog are not necessarily opposites, one excluding, con- 
cealing or blaspheming the other, but ambivalent ex- 
pressions that, with an ebb and flow in feeling con- 
tent, have been used as such through ages past.”— 
D. Prager. 

7074. Folsom, Joseph K. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Kinsey's challenge to ethics and 
religion. Soc. Probl., 1954, 1, 164-168.—“Our pres- 
ent morality seems to be tied up with the semantic 
assumption that the sex act, apart from procreation 
or marriage, is of the nature of getting: sensations 
for the male; sensations, economic rewards, or noth- 
ing at all for the female. But the act, whether licit 
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or illicit, is also a giving of intense satisfaction to an- 
other human being, commonly with reciprocation, 
sometimes long-craved and long pleasantly remem- 
bered. This fact is verbally emphasized in some cul- 
tures which anthropologists regard as rather sex- 
affirming."—R. M. Frumkin, 


7075. Freidson, Eliot. A prerequisite for par- 
ticipation in the public opinion process. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 105-111.—This conceptual 
treatment of "opinion" argues that "opinion implies a 
certain relative point of view" which sees problems 
as solvable neither through authoritative knowledge 
nor revelation. The genesis of this perspective is 
sketched.—H, W. Riecken. 


7076. French, Elizabeth G., & Ernest, Raymond 
R. The relation between authoritarianism and ac- 
ceptance of military ideology. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 
181-191.—The hypothesis that F-scale responses 
would be related to acceptance of military ideology 
was confirmed. Furthermore, the relation was greater 
when items dealing only with attitudes toward au- 
thority, conventionalism, and "hardheadedness" were 
used than when those dealing with projectivity, sexual 
concern, superstition, etc, were included.—M. О. 
Wilson. 


7077. Groenman, Sjoerd. (Institute for Social 
Research, Amsterdam, Holland.) Women’s opinion 
about size of family in the Netherlands: attempts 
to measure desired size of family. Eugen. Quart., 
1955, 2, 224-228.—Results of a questionnaire survey 
sent to some 11,000 engaged couples in three large 
cities and eight small municipalities, clarified motiva- 
tion behind registered birth rate trends. Those wish- 
ing small families mentioned overpopulation, financial 
circumstances, possibilities for education, and housing 
shortages. Some considered their parents’ large fami- 
lies as a sort of warning example. Roman Catholic 
and Calvinist women left the decision in the hands 
of God.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


7078. Harris, Marvin. (Columbia UEN: Y.) 

Town and country in Brazil. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 302 p. $4.50.—4 detailed ac- 
count of the life and culture of an isolated town in 
Brazil. Contents: Introduction, setting, economics, 
class and race, the family and the individual, govern- 
ment and politics, religion, folk belief, conclusion, ref- 
erences cited, index. Two maps, 2 illustrations, one 
figure. Sample items: “Most of the people of Minas 
Velhas believe in ghosts, demons, magic, and the cura- 
tive powers of certain herbs and roots.” “Minas Vel- 
has is a highly rank-conscious community.” “The 
government of the country whose seat is in Minas 
Velhas employs more people and owns more property 
than any single private enterprise in the country.” 33 
references.—H. К. Moore. 
‚ 7079. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Books 
in pastoral psychology 1955. Pastoral Psychol., 
1956, 6(60), 9-22. This "summarized description 
and evaluation" includes 40 books under these head- 
ings: pastoral care and counseling, psychological un- 
derstanding of religion, psychotherapy, background 
material in psychology, relation of psychology and 
theology, and special topics (sex, marriage, alcohol- 
ism, comic books) .—4. Eglash. 

7080. Hunt, Winslow. (40 Grove St., New York 
On bullfighting. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 343-3535 
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“Tn its central unconscious significance the bullfight 
is an Oedipal drama which portrays the victory of 
the son over the father.” This paper examines the 
structure of the modern bullfight in detail and con- 
siders the question of how guilt for the parricidal 
impulses is avoided—W. A. Varvel. 

7081. Jordan, Robert H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social functions of the 
churches in Oakville. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 
107-111—The social functions of churches in this 
small Oregon town were studied with special refer- 
ence to the social processes of stratification, coopera- 
tion, conflict, and accommodation. Methods used in- 
cluded: (1) interview; (2) participant observation; 
(3) questionnaire; (4) social distance tests; and (5) 
ecological spot maps. The author analyzes the re- 
sults of the study in full under some sixteen points.— 
$. М. Amatora. 

7082. King, John A. Social behavior, social ог- 
ganization, and population dynamics in a block- 
tailed prairiedog town in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Contr. Lab. Vertebr. Biol. Univ. Mich., 
1955, No. 67, 123 p. 4 plates—The behavior of 
marked prairie dogs living in a definable area of a 
large town was observed during 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
In addition to primary biological observations the 
social organization and behavior are described. There 
appeared to be no hierarchical relations within the 
group, but there was clear aggression and defen- 
sive behavior toward animals from neighboring areas. 
“The individuals within a coterie are socially in- 
tegrated” with group coordination being achieved 
through tactual, olfactory, visual, and vocal stimuli. 
49-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

7083. Klein, Alan F. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Role 
playing in leadership training and group problem 
solving. New York: Association Press, 1956. xiv, 
176 p. $3.50.—Written for the layman, this book's 
major objective is to outline the ways in which role 
playing should and may be used in solving problems 
which arise in community organizations. Its 8 chap- 
ters cover: Using role playing in your meeting, Help- 
ing the group to role-play, Preparing for role playing, 
The setting and action of the role play, Involving the 
audience, The leader of role playing, How role play- 
ing may be used, and The values and dangers of role 
playing. —R. A. Littman. 

7084. Levine, Lena. (Margaret Sanger Research 


Bureau, New York.) Sex and marriage problems. j 


In Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, 
(see 30: 7314), 246-259.—The author's experience 
at the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau indicates 
that group treatment offers a realistic approach to 
problems of interpersonal relationships (marital, sex, 
and reproduction). Experimentation has been con- 
ducted with these groups: women with sexual difficul- 
ties; premarital (preventive); couples with varied 
marital problems; men with potency problems; men 
with azospermia; and various infertility problems. 
13 references.—H. Н. S; trupp. 

7085. Meister, Albert. (Comp.) Sociologia dell’- 
abitato e del vicinato: saggio bibliografico. (Soci- 
ology of housing and the neighborhood; bibliographi- 
cal essay.) Ivrea (To), Italy: Centro di Sociologia 
della Cooperazione (12, Via Monte Brogliero), 1955. 
70 p. (Documenti No. 3.)—An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of 481 entries on sociology of urban, slum, sub- 
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urban, and rural housing, cooperative housing, and 
the social psychology of the neighborhood.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

7086. Michigan. University. Detroit Area Study. 
A social profile of Detroit: 1955. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Author, 1956. v, 46 p. $1.25.—This is the 
fourth general report (see 28: 8674 and 8675; 29: 
7180), of the interview survey operations of the De- 
troit Area Study. The general objective of the 1955 
research was to gain a better understanding of the 
behavior of the family in a large metropolitan com- 
munity. Findings on the following are presented: 
Making a living in the Detroit area, Television set 
ownership, Helping and being helped by relatives, 
The urban kin group, and The urban housewife.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

7087. Mowrer, Harriet R. Sex and marital ad- 
justment: a critique of Kinsey's approach. Soc. 
Probl., 1954, 1, 147-152.—" Studies such as Kinsey's, 
colossal as they may be in size; adequate or inade- 
quate in methodology, which deal only with the dis- 
crete elements of sexual experience, their frequency 
and distribution, throw little or no light upon how 
sex actually functions in either a social or a mar- 
riage interactional context. There is still no scien- 
tific evidence to prove that the sex factor is in itself 
a significant determinant of marital success.”—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

7088. Olt, Russell. (Anderson Coll., Ind.) An 
approach to the psychology of religion. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1956. 183 p. $3.00— 
'The psychological study of religion is traced from 
Heraclitis to Coe and Steven. Other chapters con- 
cern sources and methods, status of psychology and 
religion, religious origins, interaction of mental life 
in religion, religion and instinct, religious conscious- 
ness, temptation, sin, conversion, abnormal religious 
phenomena, worship, Christian living, healing. There 
are appendices on age of conversions, decline of re- 
vivalism, Father Divine, and Lourdes.—G. K. Morlan. 

7089. Potter, Robert G., Jr., & Kantner, John F. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fer- 
tility. XXVIII The influence of siblings and 
friends on fertility. Milbank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 
33, 246-267.— The term “friends” refers to three cur- 
rent friends of the wife. "Siblings" refers to children 
reared in the same household with the respondent, 
though not necessarily born of the same parents. The 
relationship between couples' fertility and the fertili- 
ties of husbands’ or wives’ siblings is "very weak.” 
However “a much stronger bond exists between fer- 
tility of couples and fertility of wives’ three friends,” 
with a correlation of .37 in the “efficient planner” sub- 
sample, and .40 in the “inefficient planner” subsample. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 

7090. Prakash, J. C. Voting behavior. Indiam J. 
Psychol., 1954, 29, 141-148.—An analysis is made of 
the patterns of voting trends of students and staff in 
a union election. Community groups are Brahmins, 
Lingayets, Vokkaligas, Muslims, and miscellaneous. 
The Vokkaligas make the most use of their franchise 
and the Brahmins least. The Lingayets show the 
strongest bias towards candidates from their own 
group. Patterns for the girls differ from those of the 
boys. Tables and additional details —H. Wunderlich. 

7091. Reik, Theodor. The face of God. Psy- 
choanalysis, 1955, 3(2), 3-26.—The sight of an old 
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Jew with conspicuous sidelocks was followed by the 
idea that God cannot be beautiful. As an example of 
analytic exploration and discovery, it is shown that 
saintliness and sacrilege meet and merge in the Jew- 
ish custom of curled sidelocks. An unconscious sacri- 
legious act pretends to be a manifestation of special 
religious zeal.—D. Prager. 


7092. Reik, Theodor. From spell to prayer. 
Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(4), 3-26.—In magic the per- 
son feels: My will be done. In the period between 
magic and religion, man identifies with the god whose 
superior power he has usurped and which he now 
claims: My will be done because Iam God. In re- 
ligion, man acknowledges his weakness and prays for 
the support of the deity: My will be done with God's 
help. The change from magic to prayer illustrates 
how difficult it is for man to renounce his belief in 
the omnipotence of thoughts. The transitional phase 
between spell and prayer has until now gone undis- 
covered.—D. Prager. 


7093. Ross, Josephine H. A cultural change as 
reflected in verbalizations dealing with sex. Psy- 
choanalysis, 1955, 4(1), 34—42.—“... in the increas- 
ing awareness of her own sexual instincts woman is 
playing her instinctive animal role of activity courting 
the man, and he, although not consciously aware of 
it, reveals it in verbalizations like “to be laid” and 
“to lose my virginity.” 18 references.—D. Prager. 


7094. Thomason, Bruce. Marital sexual be- 
havior and total marital adjustment: a research 
report. In Himelhoch, J., & Fava, S. L., Sexual be- 
havior in American society, (see 30: 6798), 153- 
163.—In a study of 1281 spouses the following rela- 
tionships were found between sexual and total marital 
adjustment: (1) “. .. the quality of total marital and 
sexual adjustment of both husbands and wives was 
decidedly increased if the wife always had a climax 
in sexual intercourse. Wives who rarely or never 
had a sexual climax scored significantly lower on 
both total marital adjustment and sexual adjustment 
than wives who always had a sexual climax”; (2) 
“The quality of total marital and sexual adjustment 
is significantly greater if both mates reach a climax 
together in intercourse”; and (3) that “... both hus- 
bands and wives were significantly more likely to have 
both a better total marital happiness and sexual ad- 
justment if their self-rating on sexual adjustment was 
high, their mates were attractive sexually, sexual in- 
tercourse was by mutual desire, and their mates were 
willing and able to have intercourse as often as they 
wished it.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7095. Twitchell-Allen, Doris. Psychodrama in 
the family. Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 167-177. 

7096. Van Zuyle, Raymond. (1643% S henandoah 
St, Los Angeles, Calif.) The family—a dream 
analysis. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 387-410.—A dream 
occurring during the early part of therapy was sub- 
jected to self-analysis through free association to its 
individual components. The dream and the associa- 
tions to it are given in detail. —W. A. Varvel. 

7097. von Mering, Faye Higier. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Professional and non-profes- 
sional women as mothers. J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 
42, 21-34.—This study based on interviews with 
25 mothers discloses that “the professionally-active 
mothers emphasize the discipline and independence 
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training functions of the parent, and that the mothers 
currently identified with the maternal role exclusively 
emphasize the protective, empathic, and understand- 
ing functions.” Generally, the “emphasis of the pro- 
fessional mothers’ child-training is on equipping the 
child to cope effectively with the rules and techniques 
of his culture. The accent of the non-professional 
mothers is to insure the child’s emotional security. 
Both orientations, within definable limits, involve care 
and concern for the child and have functional value 
for his development."—J. C. Franklin. 

7098. Wasserstrom, William. The Medusa of 
fire and ice. Psychoanalysis, 1954, 4(1), 24-33.— 
Women who model themselves upon the Medusa fan- 
tasy are at bottom more timid than the men they hope 
to freeze. Afraid that she cannot fulfill male ex- 
pectations, the proud Medusa yearns for a man to do 
her service. The airline hostess who combines the 
maternality of a nurse with the knowledgability of a 
Miss California is the new culture-heroine, Ameri- 
cans have been disinclined to worship images of the 
Gorgon. Good prim men of the middle classes have 
been taught to derogate themselves, prize good women, 
and repulse bad. Today men are ordered to enjoy 
sex and acquit themselves in its lore.—D. Prager. 

7099. Weininger, Benjamin. The interpersonal 
factor in the religious experience. Psychoanalysis, 
1955, 3(4), 27-44.—Religious experience represents 
a person's attempt to be related to a group. When 
а person who has hit a low point in his inner 
crisis meets a catalytic person who can communicate 
through the person's isolation at a non-verbal level, 
a religious conversion may follow. The catalyst 
person has a feeling of group relatedness. The feel- 
ing of wholeness and freedom from conflict in con- 
version probably results from a transient subsidence 
of anxiety.—D. Prager. 

7100. Westoff, Charles F., Mishler, Elliott G., 
Potter, Robert G., Jr., & Kiser, Clyde V. (Prince- 
ton U., М. J.) A new study of American fertility : 
social and psychological factors. Eugen. Quart., 
1955, 2, 220-223.—A study in prospect, beginning 
with couples who have had their second child about 
six months previous to the first interview, and fol- 
lowing through two subsequent interviews over a 
period of time to determine the psychological and 
Social causes of differences in fertility.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

7101. Woods, Frances Jerome. (Our Lady of 
Lake Coll., San Antonio, Tex.) Cultural values of 
American ethnic groups. New York: Harpers, 
1956. xii, 402 p. $4.50.—After explaining the theo- 
retical assumptions underlying her work, the author 
discusses language as a value, religion and magic, 
authority and government, economic values, recrea- 
tion, education, the American family, other family 
types, mate selection and marriage, paternal role, ma- 
ternal role, children's roles, differential sex roles and 
the roles of other family members. 292-item bibliog- 
raphy.—G. K. Morlan. 

7102. Zeligs, Dorothy F. io Riverside Drive, 
New York.) A character study of Samuel. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 355-386.—The character of Samuel, 
judge and prophet of ancient Israel, offers oppor- 
tunity for a study in the psychology of leadership. 
Through his moral leadership, he helped to consoli- 
date the Jewish tribes into a people. His role is 
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evaluated in the light of the reciprocal relationships 
between the environmental forces that helped to create 
him and his own later influence upon the group. 23 
references.—W. А. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 6557, 6558, 6788, 6793, 6937, 
6948, 6964, 7159, 7818) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


7103. Aldrich, Virgil C. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
О.) Expression by enactment. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1955, 16, 188-200.—The author criticizes Mac- 
donald’s contention that ceremonial expressions, as 
such, have no subject matter; that is, they are judg- 
mental rather than propositional or poetic. The cor- 
rective suggested by the author is that the subject 
matter to be expressed occasionally is of a sort that 
requires a larger action than individual speech. The 
larger pattern of enactment, necessary to the full 
expression, is a concerted action by the members of 
a community.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

7104. Asthana, H. S. Concrete and abstract lan- 
guage. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 139- 
142.—“Тһе significance of the concrete and abstract 
languages can be best appreciated whenever they are 
damaged as in aphasia. . . . Speech shows disturbance 
whenever abstract attitude is impaired. . . . Even con- 
crete language undergoes modification because the 
correctness of the speech automatisms is governed by 
voluntary or abstract attitude. . . . The earlier hy- 
pothesis was that aphasia is due to the dissociation 
of the object and word-images. Goldstein suggests 
+. . that the difficulty in finding words is a con- 
sequence of the impairment of abstract attitude." 8 
reterences.—D. Lebo. 

7105. Bell, William J. An example of changing 
views of a control group. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 
19, 91-96.—A questionnaire on “government policies” 
was administered to about 100 labor delegates both 
before and after they took part in a one-week insti- 
tute for steel workers held in 1953. The effect of the 
institute was said to be “one of moderating views 
from the extreme.” Data on topics (but not on pre- 
cise questions) are given for both administrations. 
No control group was employed to assess effects of 
the institute—H. W. Riecken. 

7106. Bobon, Jean. (U. Lidge, Belgium.) Psy- 
chopathologie de l'expression plastique (mimique 
et picturale). (Psychopathology of gesture (mim- 
icry and pantomine).) Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 
923-929. — Disturbances of gestural language are com- 
pared to other pathologies of language. The term 
“neomimism” is offered to refer to “neologisms” of 
gesture, and “neomorphism” to refer to fantasy sym- 
bols in the graphic productions of psychopathology. 
Several examples are cited and parallels with written 
and spoken language pathologies are indicated.—B. 
А. Maher. 

7107. Craig, William. (Pennsylvania State U. 
University Park.) Replacement of auxiliary ex- 
pressions. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1956, 65 (1), 38-55.— 
This paper is primarily concerned with a method by 
which certain symbolic expressions such as “elec- 
tron,” “ego” and “purpose” can be replaced by opera- 
tionally defined terms which are held to be more 
meaningful. The technique for accomplishing this 
is described.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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7108. Durand, Marguerite. Du róle de Pauditeur 
dans la formation des sons du langage. (The role 
of the listener in the changes of speech sounds.) y 
Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 52, 347-355.— The author 
discusses phonemic changes which have heretofore 
been considered primarily from the point of view of 
speech articulation, i.e, as localized in the speaker. 
Certain changes, however, are better understood as 
a function of auditory perceptual factors, ie., as local- 
ized in the listener.—M. L. Simmel. 


7109. Fairbanks, Grant. ( U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Selective vocal effects of delayed auditory feed- 
back. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 333— 
345.—16 young male, lower-division college students 
were subjected to 5 side tone delays: (1) an unde- 
layed feedback and delays of .1, .2, .4, and 8 secs. 
Delayed auditory feedback results in various types of 
speech disturbances among which are increased num- 
ber of articulatory errors, longer duration, greater 
sound pressure, and higher fundamental frequency. 
Disturbances of articulation and duration were prob- 
ably direct effects. Correct word rate is proposed as 
a single inverse measure of disturbance that com- 
bines both direct effects of delayed auditory feedback. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

7110. Fehr, Howard F. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Communication of scientific 
thought. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 57, 86-94.—Dis- 
cussed are the values of mathematics in communica- 
tion in the sciences, the nature of mathematics, the 
roles of mathematics as queen and servant of the 
sciences; symbols, definitions, statements and logic as 
elements of scientific communication ; and use of 
symbolic logic or sentential calculus.—H. K. Moore. 


‚7111. Feldman, Harold. The words of mourn- 
ing and melancholia. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(3), 
52-56.—The Freudian theory of depression is con- 
firmed when the words describing depression are 
treated as living fossils or survivals and distortions 
of an original association between things, feelings, 
wishes, and sounds.—D. Prager. 

7112. Grace, Harry A. (Grinnell Coll., Iowa.) 
Language, emotion, and education. Educ. Theory, 
1955, 5, 215-219.— The basic premise is that “words 
elicit emotion when (1) the events to which we at- 
tach words are not equally likely, but we consider 
them so and are interested in an unlikely event; or 
(2) we group equally likely events into unequal 
classes and are interested in an improbable class." 
Words are abstractions from reality which "affect 
the effects of events upon our nervous systems.” Ap- 
plications to the fields of prejudice, personality de- 
velopment, psychotherapy, and education receive 
cursory consideration —A. E. Kuenzli. 

7113. Grace, Harry А. (Grinnell Coll., Ia.) A 
taxonomy of American crime film themes. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 42, 120-136.—A. scheme for classifica- 
tion is presented which involves “the emphasis upon 
good or evil, the impersonal or personal attitudes of 
the protagonist, and the nature of the protagonist as 
agent or creator.” It is suggested that the study of 
the cinema “offers one source of insight into the 
social dynamics of our culture,” and that transitions 
in themes “parallel very closely the major changes in 
the American culture over the last half-century."— 
J. C, Franklin. 
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. 7114. Grimes, Wilma H. (U. Washington, Se- 

atile.) The mirth experience in public address. 
Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 243-255.—'. . . many 
claims for the value of humor in public address are 
open to question. If one wishes to use humor, he 
must risk, as does the poet, frequent misunderstand- 
ing.... humorous situations are emotional situations, 
stimulated by emotion arousing language. As emo- 
tional situations, they demand the exercise of great 
wisdom and judgment.”—D. Lebo. , 

7115. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) | From phoneme to morpheme. Lan- 
guage, 1955, 31, 190-222.—“This paper presents a 
method for counting at each phonemic position n ofa 
test utterance, all the phonemes that occur in the 
(n+1)th place (in any utterances) after the par- 
ticular string of phonemes from the beginning of the 
test utterance up to n. When this count is made for 
each n of the utterance, it is found to rise and fall a 
number of times. If we segment the test utterance 
after each peak, we will find that the cuts accord 
very well with the word boundaries and quite well 
with the morpheme boundaries of that utterance.” 
“їз method could have led to the discovery of 
morpheme-like segments, even if we had not known 
otherwise that morphemes exist. . . - The method 
...can be viewed as part of an orderly set of kindred 
methods capable of yielding a large part of language 
structure in terms of the relative occurrences of 
sounds. . . .”——/. B. Carroll. 

‚7116. Harwood, F. W. (U. Tasmania, Hobart.) 
Axiomatic syntax: the construction and evalua- 
tion of a syntactic calculus. Language, 1955, 31, 
409-413.—Let S be an axiomatic formulation of the 
syntax of a language. The “goodness of fit” of S 
to the actual sentences occurring in a language may 
then be measured in two ways: positive fit is the 
proportion of S-derivable sentences which are ac- 
tually formed in the language, and negative fit is the 
proportion of non-S-derivable sentences which are 
not found in the language. Comparisons of different 
S’s, like those of Harris and of Fries, are thus possi- 
ble.—J. B. Carroll. 

7117. Johnson, Wendell Your most enchanted 
listener. New York: Harper, 1956. 215 p. $225. 
—The ability to be a dependable observer and an 
honest reporter is to a large extent based on com- 
munication processes and the use of language. Hu- 
man psychological problems originate in man’s fail- 
ure to talk freely and frankly to himself—to think 
clearly. with an understanding of language as the 
thinking medium. This general thesis is developed 
and solutions offered in 17 chapters under such titles 
as “the coins of meaning,” “before words,” and "see- 
ing what stares us in the face" The writing is 
largely non-technical and combines principles of psy- 
chology, speech, communication skills, and genera 
semantics.—C. G. Browne. 

7118. Kahn, Lessing A. (Johns Hopkins Du 
Baltimore, ма.), & Andrews, Thomas G. A fur- 


Standardized interviews with captured Malayan Com- 
munist Terrorists yielded data that support the hy- 
pothesis that psychological warfare is effective іп . 
changing behavior, but its effects are mainly of a 
that is differential for persons 
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more sensitized to it by their morale and experiences. 
—P. Ash, 5 

7119. Kennick, William E. (Oberlin Coll, О.) 
The language of religion. Phil. Rev., М. V., 1956, 


65(1), 56-71—“A hypothesis concerning the nature - 


of religious utterance which may serve as a profes- 
sional ground map for the analysis of religious dis- 
course" is presented—M.A. Seidenfeld. 


7120. Klapper, Joseph T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Studying effects of mass communication. 
An introduction to the field as viewed and tilled 
by the behavior sciences. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 
57, 95-103—Communications research has outgrown 
the “who says what to whom and with what effects” 
definition of its task. Behavior scientists have found 
other influences upon the effects of communication — 
H. K. Moore. 


7121. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll, Columbia 
U., New York.) How the psychologist views com- 
munication, Teach. Coll. Rec. 1955, 57, 72-79.— 
“The psychologist studies all aspects of communica- 
tion at all levels. He is concerned with transmission 
and reception of messages, with learning and compre- 
hending ideas, attitudes, and values, and with apprais- 
ing the consequences of communication in compre- 
hension, pleasure and action. His emphases vary 
from the application of knowledge for the improve- 
ment of communication to the development of new 
knowledge about it. The communications revolution 
in no small part reflects his contributions."—H. К. 
Moore. 


7122. Moser, Henry M., & Dreher, John J. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Evaluation of the mili- 
tary alphabets. Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 256-265. 
—The increasing tempo of operations during and 
since World War II “has called attention to the im- 
portance of the human factor in communications and 
the degradation often attributable to human error. 
The phonetic alphabet can be an effective means of 
minimizing such errors.” The authors experimen- 
tally investigated two alphabets, the US-UK (Able- 
Baker-Charlie) and the ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organization), to determine the better and 
to locate and replace “trouble” words in the better 
set.—D. Lebo. 


7123. Moser, Henry M., Dreher, John J., & 
Adler, Sol. (Ohio State U., Ci olumbus.) "Two-digit 
number transmission by voluntary stuttering. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 388-392.—A 
mixed panel consisting of Americans, Indians, Hun- 
garians, Jordanians, and Japanese versus normals 
were studied under various signal noise ratios both 
with a single production of digits and voluntary stut- 
tering of digits giving a single initial clonic block. 
In both methods American listeners achieved sig- 
nificantly higher articulation scores than foreign lis- 
teners at four of the noise levels. Voluntary stutter- 


ing gave both groups significantly better results — 
M. F. Palmer, 4 т 


‚7124. Peters, Robert W. (Miss. So. Coll., Hat- 
tiesburg.) The effect of filtering of side-tone 
upon speaker intelligibility. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1955, 20, 371-375.—24 speakers read 2 
intelligibility tests under 6 conditions of low-pass 
filtering of side-tone and under 6 conditions of high- 
pass filtering of side-tone. The listeners served in 
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panels with a minimum of 12 listeners responding 
to each speaker, The side-tone cut-off frequencies for 
high-pass filtering conditions were 150, 300, 600, 900, 
1200, 1500, and for low-pass 300, 600, 900, 1200, 1500, 
and 1800 cps. Mean speaker intelligibility increases 
with lowering of the low-pass cut-off point to 300 and 
600 cps, and when the frequencies above the 600 cps 
were attenuated in the side-tone signal."—M. F. 
Palmer. 


7125. Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Ап oral communication model Lan- 
guage, 1955, 31, 414-427—A theoretical considera- 
tion of various aspects of the oral communication 
process, including: the vocal system as a servo mecha- 
nism involving auditory and other types of feedback; 
the role of mouth, eye, hand, and brain; physiological 
and acoustical descriptions of speech; perception, 
meaning, information, and knowledge; quantization 
of speech signals. It is concluded that “speech should 
be described in physiological and acoustical terms, 
and listener judgments provide the reference for the 
experimental study of hypotheses concerning the basic 
‚.. parameters of speech.”—J. B. Carroll. 


7126. Pinkerton, Richard С. Information theory 
and melody. Sci. Amer., 1956, 194(2), 77-86.— 
Simple nursery tunes are analyzed for the sequential 
probabilities of notes and then similar tunes are pro- 
duced by a simple two choice machine. Melody is 
shown to convey certain amounts of information per 
note, and that a certain amount of redundancy is 
necessary for tuneful melodies.—C. M. Louttit. 


7127. Prothro, E. Terry. (Amer. U. Beirut, Leba- 
non.) Arab-American differences in the judgment 
of written messages. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 3-11. 
—‘Tt has been suggested that Arab speech, as com- 
pared with American speech, is more given to over- 
assertion." "This hypothesis was tested by having a 
group of bilingual Arab students sort attitude items 
in English and a group of monolingual Arab students 
sort them in Arabic. “The results obtained with both 
groups, when compared with American results, seemed 
to confirm the hypothesis.”—J, C. Franklin. 


7128. Riesman, David. The oral tradition, the 
written word, and the screen image. Yellow 
Springs, O.: Antioch Press, 1956. 40 p. 50¢.—Con- 
cerning “. . . first, what are the differences between 
cultures which depend entirely on the spoken word 
and those which depend on print; second, what will 
be the significance of the written word now that 
newer mass media . . . have developed; third, what is 
likely to happen in those countries where the tradi- 
tion of books is not fully established. . . ."—J. В. 
Carroll. 


. 7129. Schlesinger, Lawrence E. (George Wash- 
ington U., Washington, D. C.) Prediction of news- 
paper bias. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 35-42.—Con- 
tent analysis of all news articles in the Daily Mirror, 
the Post, and the Herald Tribune (N.Y.C.) dealing 
with the Senate inquiry into the MacArthur dis- 
missal (May-June 1951) shows that “each news- 
Paper tended to play up its view of the MacArthur 
inquiry in the selection of news about it.’ The find- 
ings support the hypothesis that “when a newspaper 
has taken a stand concerning a program, person, 
group or nation, it will bias its news articles with 
Tespect to every phase of an event involving the 
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negative or positive social object, and this bias will 
persist over time.”—J. C. Franklin. 

7130. Sweetser, Frank L., Jr. (Boston U.; Mass.) 
Home television and behavior: some tentative 
conclusions. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1955, 19, 79-84.— 
The distribution of television viewing time for 1076 
subjects is classified by age (from 3 years up), occu- 
pational level, residence and length of set ownership. 
The data were collected in 1950 from 254 families 
with grade school children living in a city and a 
suburb near Boston, The effect of televiewing on 
competing activities (movies, radio, reading, visiting, 
etc.) is analyzed by age and residence groups.—H. 
W. Riecken. 

7131. Van Hattum, Rolland J. (Rochester. (N. 
y.) Public Schs.) Speech grows too. N. Y. State 
Educ., 1955, 43, 184-185; 221.— Тһе growth and de- 
velopment of speech and language is orderly, pre- 
dictable, апа cumulative." Speech development is 
usually closely related to mental and physical de- 
velopment. Both fluency of speech and the articula- 
tion ‘of consonant sounds are developmental tasks 
usually not fully matured until about eight years. 
Suggestions regarding the handling of speech prob- 
lems in the early grades are offered.—L. D. Summers. 

7132. Webster, J. C., & Sharpe, L. (U.S. Navy 
Electronics Lab., San Diego 52, Calif.) Improve- 
ments in message reception resulting from “se- 
quencing” competing messages. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 1194-1198.—Overlapping messages 
originating from four stations were presented to 
listeners over four independent communication chan- 
nels. Each of the four stations could be called over 
each of the four channels. The listeners were re- 
quired to guard one to four stations. The listeners 
could delay three of the four channels, and, thus, 
could temporally separate messages which initially 
overlapped in time. For the message rates and 
message densities employed, listeners could guard 
three stations with message sequencing almost as 
accurately as they could guard only one station with- 
out sequencing. —I. Pollack. 

7133. Webster, J. C., & Solomon, L. N. (US: 
Navy Electronics Lab., San Diego 52, Calif.) Ef- 
fects of response complexity upon listening to 
competing messages. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 1199-1203.—Sequences of two, three, or four 
competing messages Were presented to three groups 
of listeners. The listeners were required to guard 
one or two of the channels under three conditions of 
response complexity: writing down the message, ver- 
bally repeating the message, and writing with trans- 
position of message elements. The first procedure 
yielded consistently higher intelligibility scores than 
the. other two procedures under all conditions ex- 
amined. Guarding two channels resulted in more 
than twice the errors in guarding only one. Implica- 
tions for informational capacity of the human opera- 
tor are discussed.—I. Pollack. 

7134. Whorf, Benjamin Lee. Language, thought, 
and reality: selected writings of. . . . (Edited by 
John B. Carroll.) Cambridge, Mass.: Technology 
Press, M.LT.; New York: Wiley, 1956. x, 278 p. 
$7.00.—18 papers, some not previously published, are 
printed here with a foreword by Stuart Chase, and a 
biographical and interpretative introduction by the 
editor. This volume includes nearly all of Whorf's 
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writings on the hypothesis of linguistic relativity, i.e., 
“the structure of a human being's language influences 
the manner in which he understands reality and be- 
haves with respect to it.” Bibliography of Whorf 
and of works related to him.—C. М. Louttit. 


7135. Wright, C. R. Evaluating mass media 
campaigns. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 417-430.— 
“Tt is now possible to obtain comparatively reliable, 
objective and accurate information on the effects of 
[communication] media through the use of general 
research techniques developed in the social sciences 
over the past several years." These research pro- 
cedures are discussed with respect to (1) media еї- 
fects: unanticipated effects, measurement of effects 
by the experiment, survey, and panel, (2) media ef- 
fectiveness: coverage analysis (audience size and 
composition), response analysis, focussed interviews, 
and process analysis.—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also abstracts 6689, 6692, 6768, 7308, 7478, 
7525, 7690, 7711) 
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7136. Abt, Lawrence Edwin. The development 
of clinical psychology: a transactional approach. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 1-13.—"'Clinical psy- 
chology is theory, just as all science is theory—be- 
cause it is concerned with constructs that have become 
things, and with their relationships. The challenging 
question will always face us: How can we make our 
theories more and more adequate so that they or- 
ganize more of the empirical data they have gen- 
erated as well as more of the hypothetical constructs 
that they in turn are responsible for?” 15 references. 
—H. P. David. 

7137. Andriola, Joseph. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
The development of the concept of mental hy- 
giene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 657-664.—A 
historical review of the conceptual development of 
“Mental Hygiene."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7138. Belgum, David. (N. W. Lutheran Theol. 
Sem., Minneapolis, Minn.) Clinical training for 
pastoral care. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1956. 136 p. $3.00.—Modern pastoral care is traced 
from antiquity, and the pastor's relations with hos- 
pital personnel are described. To aid in healing, 
churches must be warm and provide security for 
neurotic and lonely people. Some devotional material 
is coercive and threatening ; therefore religious tracts 
should be screened before giving to the sick. The 
elements of an effective hospital call are outlined. 
Careful records of these calls are suggested as a 
means for self-evaluation and growth. The effective- 
ness of a minister’s calls also depends on his recog- 
nizing his own limitations and not attempting to give 
assistance beyond his ability.—G. K. Morlan. 

7139, Brower, Daniel, & Abt, Lawrence Е. (Eds.) 
Progress in clinical psychology. (Vol IL) New 
York: Grüne & Stratton, 1956. viii, 364 p. ILE een 
“Аз a continuation of material offered in the earlier 
volume [see 27: 3529], the present work covers de- 
velopments during the years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
In virtually every instance in which new material has 
been included, the period covered is roughly that 
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since 1946, but with marked emphasis on more recent 
developments.” Individual chapters are abstracted 
in this volume.—H. P. David. 

7140. Carroll, Herbert A. (U. New Hampshire, 
Durham.) Mental hygiene; the dynamics of ad- 
justment. (3d ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1956. x, 428 p. $5.00.—А motivational 
theory emphasizing the phenomenal Self is funda- 
mental to a sound text approach to mental hygiene. 
Needs stressed are security, achievement, status, and 
discussion includes learning, adjustment, including 
neurotic and psychotic adjustment, and special aspects 
of school and community life and the adjustment 
problems of exceptional children. Therapists may 
be qualified professionally as psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, or clinical psychologists, but personal quali- 
fications are necessary too. 100-item bibliography. 
(See 26: 2153.) —W. L. Wilkins. 

7141. Chisholm, Brock. Mental health in our 
new kind of world. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 
529-532,—Chisholm points out that although the 
mental health movement can be a great force, it “сап- 
not be given to people by psychiatrists, sociologists, 
psychologists, or any other kind of technical person. 
This is a job for the people of the world in their 
own homes, in their schools, in their churches, every- 
where they come together, but particularly in their 
own homes in relation to the development of their 
own children. Не argues for mental health to be- 
come a “peoples’ movement” so that it may attain full 
effectiveness.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7142. Cohn, Hans H., & Thorp, Sonya. Psy- 

chiatric patients with personality disturbances in 
a multiple service agency. /. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 195-210.—The Jewish Community Services of 
Long Island has a panel of 15 part-time psychiatrists. 
The case-worker's function is delineated and the type 
of client referred for psychiatric diagnosis is dis- 
cussed. The complete diagnostic case load of 65 adult 
clients seen by one psychiatrist during a 2 year period 
is evaluated; 3 illustrative cases are presented. The 
psychiatric diagnoses and dispositions are summar- 
ized. The orientation of patients in this agency dif- 
fers from that seen in private psychiatric practice.— 
C. T. Bever. 
. 7143. Corsini, Raymond J. Clinical psychology 
in correctional institutions. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 
7139), 260-265.—“More than half of correctional 
psychologists do not belong to any professional or- 
ganization, few do any research or otherwise publish, 
and the level of their services appears to be some- 
what questionable. . . . Research advances .., tend 
to be spotty, repetitious, and insignificant, Remem- 
bering, however, that this kind of research is rarely 
Supported . . . we may say that correctional psy- 
chologists are making slow, painful, and halting ad- 
vances in understanding an area of enormous social 
significance.” 39 references.—H. Р. David. 

7144. Dodd, Aleck D. Counseling—step-by-ste; 
(Part II). Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6 (59). 40 52 
"The counselor goes along willingly in whatever di- 
rection the counselee’s growth takes. . . . The aim of 
the counselor then is . . . to vicariously experience 
every mood . . . and to assist the cotnselee to lay 
aside the life-long held defenses... .” Changes which 
then occur- in «the counselee’s relations “are -the ex- 
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A list of “national agencies in the field of pastoral 
care, mental health education, and psychiatric treat 
ment,” plus a “state by state and city by city listing 
of family service agencies.” —A. Eglash. 

7146. Eells, Walter Crosby. American doctoral 
dissertations on personnel problems and proced- 
ures in foreign countries. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
34, 226-228. 

7147. Goodwin, William М. (YMCA, Hartford, 
Conn.) The resident secretary and counseling of 
problem cases. Counseling, 1955, 13(5), 2; 4— 
Explains how the YMCA dormitory secretary can 
identify “problem” residents and thus be able to refer 
them for professional help with their difficulties, 
Types of problem situations as well as appropriate 
referral agencies are described.—F. Costin. 


7148. Jensen, Reynold А. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Toward a program of preventive mental 
services. J. Lancet, 1956, 76, 11—14.— Pediatricians 
can reduce needless anxieties of parents by explain- 
ing what is taking place as children grow and change. 
Thus the parent-child relationship can be strength- 
ened.—G. К. Morlan. 


7149. Kline, Milton V., & Cumings, Ruth. 
(Dept. Hlth, White Plains, М. Y.) A study of the 
learning characteristics of public health nurses in 
relation to mental health education and consulta- 
tion: III. Comparative study of some aspects of 
personality and learning skill ih relation to in- 
service educational performance. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 42, 43-60.—Scores on various tests indicate that 
“those nurses with less conservative personal attitudes 
appear to make significantly better use of mental 
health education. Although the results . . . point in 
the direction of being able to predict nursing reac- 
tion to mental health education, further work will be 
necessary in order to outline the kinds of educational 
procedures and consultation techniques that may make 
mental health education more effective for a larger 
group of public health nurses.”—J. С. Franklin. 

7150. Kloepfer, H. Warner. 
Orleans, La.) Heredity counseling: starting a 
heredity clinic. Eugen. Quart., 1955, 2, 234-238.— 
The gap needs to be filled between the 20 or so exist- 
ing genetic counseling clinics and the number actually 
needed. Requirements for setting up such a center 
are discussed. Such services will benefit the individ- 
ual needing help, the research geneticist, and the 
practicing physician who as yet is not well enough 
equipped to take care of increasingly recognized needs. 
—6G. C. Schwesinger. 

7151. Kott, Maurice G. Administrative aspects 
of clinical psychology in state institutions. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 295-300.—" Individual 
psychologists with responsibility for the administra- 
tion of clinical programs have not been able to turn 
to-their professional literature for much information 
on how to meet the requirements of their position." 
Aspects of administrative functioning, personnel poli- 


pression of growth, the activity of God. The coun- 
selor and counselee seek . . . to facilitate it by pro- 
viding the essential social and spiritual ‘atmosphere, ” 
—A. Eglash. 
7145. Doniger, Simon. Psychiatric and social 
resources. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 6(60), 63-76.— 
(Tulane U., New 
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cies, job descriptions, training, and evaluation pro- 
lures are considered. “Administrative psychology 
aspect of service, here to stay and here to exert 
creasing influence on the functioning of clinical 
hologists." 27 references.—H. P. David. 


7152. Mensh, Ivan Norman. Research in coun- 
ling and psychotherapeutic processes. In Brower, 
ч Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, П, 
E 30: 7139), 340-360.— There have been pub- 
M lished within recent years several interpretations and 
"reinterpretations of theory of the process of treat- 
ment. Most of these illustrate links with earlier 
heories of personality and of treatment process, with 
“applications of learning theory now more frequent. 
О An overview of published reports of studies of 
ounseling and psychotherapy indicates that the bal- 
ce still remains on the side of the anecdotal report, 
e ‘clinical instance, impressions and observations, 
and not on the side of systematic controlled investiga- 
“tions of the process of treatment of psychologic ill- 
5.” 64 references.—H. P. David. 

— 7153. Slavson, S. R. Community mental health. 
Tn Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, 
(зее 30: 7314), 273-289.—Slavson considers the area 
‘of family relations as perhaps the most important and 
“the most promising for psychology and psychiatry. 
"Recommendations concerning changes in the school- 
"ng of children are made with respect to six distinct 
'areas, primary among which are an increased recog- 
nition of the individual's potential and creative powers 
and an attempt to foster their expression and develop- 
Ment, as opposed to the mere acquisition of informa- 
on and knowledge. Group psychotherapy with 
dults has emphasized the recognition of hostility as 
integral aspect of the human personality. The 
greatest need in group living is sensitivity to and un- 
derstanding of human needs, and the promotion of 
constructive expressions. 19 references.—H. Н. 
trupp. 

7154. Trecker, Harleigh B. (Ed.) Group work 
the psychiatric setting. New York: Whiteside 
с. and William Morrow Co., 1956. 224 p.—These 
roceedings of an institute conducted by the Ameri- 
can Association of Group Workers include special 
Papers, panel discussions, and workshop sessions. 
apers deal with generic and specific factors in psy- 
Chiatric group work (Gisela Konopka); the child 
guidance group work (Grace Canter) ; children’s 
esidential treatment center (Fritz Redl); group 
ork in an adult psychiatric hospital (Grace Ry- 
ind) ; systems of recording in multi-discipline treat- 
Ment settings (Mary Lee Nicholson) ; 3 panels dis- 
| cuss these topics: the therapeutic environment in a 
multi-discipline approach; the group worker's load; 
nd professional education. Three workshop sessions 
ате reported. The proceedings close with a series 
— Of evaluative statements by observers concerning the 
i Extensive selected bibliography.—L. B. 


n 


n. 

155. Wallen, Richard W. (Western Reserve U., 
eveland, O.) Clinical psychology: the study of 
ersons. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xiii, 388 
$6.00.—“I have tried to write this book around 
le idea that the first clinical course should aid stu- 
ents to think creatively about the many kinds of 
| data obtained in studying persons. I have pointed 
_ Out some of the practical problems faced by clinicians 
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and have suggested ways of thinking about dress, 
gesture, case histories, and psychological tests." Also 
considered are prediction, clinical sensitivity, observ- 
ing and interviewing, psychotherapy, and medical as- 
sessment (by R. M. Whitman). Illustrative reports 
and practice. problems are cited. Chapter bibliog- 
raphies.—H. P. David. 

7156. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.) Contemporary psychotherapists 
examine themselves. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1956. ‘xii, 299 p. $6.75.—Wolff conducted 
guided interviews with 43 psychotherapists of various 
schools of thought in an effort to answer such ques- 
tions about common terminology, main areas of criti- 
cism of various therapeutic systems, basic contro- 
versies concerning the use of different techniques, the 
claims of effectiveness, and the personality factors 
involved in the techniques and effectiveness of the 
various schools. Part I is devoted to verbatim ac- 
counts of the interviews; Part II deals with an evalua- 
tion of the data. Answers indicated considerable di- 
vergence of opinion on many issues. The Freudian 
system is currently undergoing transformation, even 
within psychoanalytic circles; Adler’s system is gain- 
ing in popularity, whereas Jung’s is on the decline. 
63-item bibliography.—H. H. Strupp. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


7157. Bang, Ruth. Die dynamische Psychologie 
als Hilfe in der Sozialarbeit. (Dynamic psychology 
as an aid in social work.) Prax, Kinderpsychol., 
Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 209-215.—The importance 
of self-insight and of understanding motivations in 
the dynamic process of living in general, and in the 
social worker-client relationship in particular are 
discussed.—E. Schwerin. 

7158. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
reliability of adjustment ratings and the length of 
case histories. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 463- 
467.—"Introductory psychology Ss (№ = 120) rated 
for adjustment level long and shortened versions of 
ten case histories using scales with either 5, 7, or 9 
categories. No differences were found between the 
long and short cases in measures of rater reliability, 
but a factor analysis of the intercorrelations of mean 
case ratings among the subgroups, and with the case 
ratings of psychiatrists, indicated that the ratings of 
the short cases were slightly more similar to the 
psychiatric judgments than were the judgments of the 
longer case histories. . Rater bias tended to de- 
crease with the longer scales.”—d. J. Bachrach, 


7159. Brody, Eugene B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Modification of family interaction pat- 
terns by a group interview technique. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 38-47.— "This paper describes 
an attempt to modify patterns of family interaction 
by manipulating the balance of power within the 
family.” A group interview was employed to exert 
the greatest leverage on the key member of the 
family. The group consisted of two or more family 
members and two or more staff members, including a 
psychiatrist and social worker. - The author presents 
an abstract of the interaction in a group interview 
with a single family, which is supplemented by a 
summary for three other families. Research implica- 
tions are discussed.—H. H. Strupp. 
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7160. Chein, Isidor. (New York U.) А brief 
guide to the art of interviewing. Counseling, 1955, 
13(4), 1-4.—A non-technical exposition of some basic 
principles and procedures in interviewing: types of 
interviews, objectives of interviewing, characteristics 
of a good interviewer, and how to conduct an inter- 
view.—F. Costin. 

7161. Davidson, M. A., Lee, D., Parnell, R. W., 
& Spencer, S. J. С. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, 
Eng.) The detection of psychological vulnera- 
bility in students. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 810-825. 
—Patient and control groups consisted of 100 Oxford 
students and studied by MMPI, EEG, Somatotype, 
and psychiatric interview, with a somatotypical bias 
shown by the volunteers for the study, and no differ- 
ences in social class or intelligence. Mental upset is 
the chief cause of prolonged illness and absence among 
Oxford students. A vulnerability scale utilizing 
MMPI and somatotype is suggested and interview 
factors differentiating the two groups ѕһоууп.—//. L. 
Wilkins, 

7162. Decourt, Jacques. (Hôpital de la Pitié, 
Paris.) Les constitutions sexuelles—moyens d'é- 
tude aspects cliniques et biologiques. (Sexual 
constitutions—means of studying clinical and bio- 
logical aspects.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 3, 455-471. 
—The relationship between sexual constitution and 
personality constitutes a virgin territory for experi- 
mental investigation. The concept of a sexual con- 
stitution embraces factors operating in heredity, em- 
bryonic life, infancy, adolescence, and maturity. Mor- 
phological characteristics, hormone experimentation, 
and psychological studies of behavior are quoted. 
The following classifications of sexual constitutions are 
outlined: underdeveloped sexuality, homosexuality, 
and hypersexuality. There are appropriate subdivi- 
sions according to intensity and degree. 16-item bib- 
liography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

7163. Dublineau, J. Esquisse d’une typologie 
evolutive et fonctionnelle. (Sketch of an evolu- 
tional and functional typology.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1954, 3, 473-505.—In this theoretical presentation, an 
original thought model is detailed, by means of which 
evolutional and functional typology may be investi- 
gated. It involves an S-R type of mathematical 
formula, which includes dimensions of time and space. 
Successive interactions are represented by a series of 
variable curves, which focus upon inertia, force, and 
the beginning and completion of activity. Theo- 
retically, these formulations are related to Wallon’s 
theory of emotions and Selye’s theory of adaptation. 
21 references.—L. A. Ostlund. 


‚7164. Ekstein, Rudolf. Psychoanalytic tech- 
niques. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in 
clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 79-97 — 

‘This survey, covering the years from 1952 through 
1954, is limited in scope. . . . I have stressed the 
necessity of constantly relating technique to theo- 
retical assumptions concerning personality function- 
ing. Ihave tried to discuss technical writings in such 
a way that the reader may relate these publications 
to assumptions concerning the psychology of the pa- 
tient for whom a special technique was designed. The 
basic model was introduced to help make more ex- 
plicit the rationale for many different clinicians work- 
ing with ever-larger patient groups.” 75 references, 
—H. Р. David. 
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7165. Foulds, G. А. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, Eng.) The reliability of psychiatric, and 
the validity of psychological, diagnoses. J. ment, 
Sci., 1955, 101, 851-862.—Despite the commonness of 
criticism of the reliability of psychiatric diagnoses, 
this criticism being mostly based on recall of case 
conferences where disagreement was notable, the un- 
suitability of such diagnosis is still not demonstrated, 
A scheme for rating extent of agreement is presented 
to show how much psychiatrists can agree. With 
such agreement it may be possible to salvage the 
criterion of psychiatric diagnosis as relevant to psy- 
chological tests. The psychological diagnosis through 
short tests is also shown to be worth the effort.—IV’. 
L. Wilkins. 


7166. Giedt, F. Harold. (VA Hosp., Sepulveda, 
Calif.) Comparison of visual, content, and audi- 
tory cues in interviewing. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 407-416.—Interviews with 4 patients were pre- 
sented as silent films, written transcripts, sound re- 
cordings, or complete sound films to 48 psychiatrists, 
social workers, and psychologists, who made ratings 
of the personality characteristics and predicted the 
responses to incomplete sentences of the patients who 
were interviewed. Among the conclusions which can 
be drawn from this study are the following: "There 
was marked and significantly greater accuracy of per- 
sonality ratings when content cues were included, as 
in the written transcript, sound recording, and com- 
plete sound film, as compared to the silent film... 
markedly and significantly better predictions were 
made from written transcripts, sound recordings, and 
complete sound films than from silent films which 
actually led to predictions which were worse than 
cor be expected on a chance basis.” —A. J. Bach- 
rach. 


7167. Gottschalk, Louis A., & Hambridge, Gove, 
Jr. (U. Cincinnati, O.) Verbal behavior analysis: 
A systematic approach to the problem of quantify- 
ing psychologic processes. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
387. .—Five-minute samples of verbal behavior, 
induced by TAT pictures and interview conditions, of 
22 Ss were recorded and analyzed for relationships 
between formal and content factors. A more inten- 
sive study was made of a single patient who was 
undergoing psychoanalysis. It was found that cer- 
tain formal language factors were related to psycho- 
dynamically significant variables. The findings also 
“raise the question to what extent are projective test 
findings relevant to predicting a patient’s behavior in 
a_psychotherapeutic relationship and vice versa?” 
27 references.—4A. R. Jensen. 


7168. Hall, Calvin S. Current trends in research 
on dreams. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 239-257.— 

During the period covered by this survey (1946- 
1954) there have been approximately 200 publications 
dealing with dreams. ... Опе can discern . . . an 
increasingly methodological sophistication. . . . In- 
vestigators are beginning to pay more attention to the 
psychological significance of the manifest content. of 
dreams.... The dream series method as a projective 
technique is a promising new development." Espe- 
cially considered are: systematic books and articles, 
the significance of dream elements, dreams of individ- 
uals and groups, the Western Reserve studies, and 
related areas. 178 references.—H. P. David. 
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7169. Kahn, Theodore C. (USAF Hosp., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, О.) Personality projection on cul- 
turally structured symbols. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 
19, 431-442.— "This paper presents a technique of 
personality evaluation based on the S's manipulation 
of 15 objects with well-structured shapes.... Com- 
mon associations which Ss make with these objects 
are given, and some subconscious meanings the ob- 
jects may have are presented. . . . One case from the 
author's files serves as an example of how clues to 
the interpretation of the personality may be obtained.” 
—A. К. Jensen. 

7170. Le Guillant, Louis, & Angelergues, René. 
La notion de “type nerveux.” (The concept of a 

‚ “nervous type.”)  Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 3, 507-538. 
—According to Pavlovian research and theory, the 
primary characteristics of a nervous type are related 
to the basic processes and the strength of excitation- 
inhibition. Pavlov experimented with dogs, used 
Hippocratic terminology, and found evidence for the 
phlegmatic, sanguine, and choleric types. However, 
only one weak example was found of the melancholic. 
lvanov-Smolenski concurred, on the basis of condi- 
tioned reflex experiments with infants. Petrova, 
Krasnogorski, and Birman provided evidence sup- 
porting the nervous type concept. Despite conflicting 
theories, the basis for types rests upon the following 
empirical observations: (1) family resemblances ; (2) 
permanence of traits; (3) psychosomatic unity.—L. 
A. Ostlund. 

7171. Patterson, C. Н. (VA Regional Office, St. 
Paul, Minn.) Diagnostic accuracy or diagnostic 
stereotypy? J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 483-485. 
—The author critically evaluates a study previously 
reported by Kostlan entitled “A method for the em- 
pirical study of psychodiagnosis.” (See 29: 2415.) 
Kostlan replies on p. 486.—A. J. Bachrach. 


7172. Pinelli, Paolo. (Pavia U., Italy.) L’analisi 
caratterologica in psichiatria. (Characterological 
analysis in psychiatry.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1955, 16, 477-500—The value and importance of 
characterological analysis in psychiatry according to 
the criteria of Lersch are presented. Characterology 
as a method of psychopathological analysis refers to 
the totality of the psychological life and considers the 
individual as its main object. The characterological 
approach does not cover the whole area of psychiatric 
investigation; its application is mainly in the area 
of character anomalies of constitutional nature (psy- 
chopathic personalities), certain forms of schizo- 
phrenia, and initial stages of demential processes. 
85-item bibliography. French, English and German 
summaries.—A. Manoil. 

7173. Routh, Thomas A. Interviewing the re- 
habilitation client. J. Rehabilit., 1954, 20(6), 14; 
16; 18—Interviewing must be viewed as a relation- 
ship between two people rather than as a mere fact- 
gathering process. This article is concerned with 
the non-directive interview. The client is allowed to 
tell his story in his own way; later an oriented dis- 
cussion between interviewer and interviewee is so 
established as to lead into a fuller understanding of 
the client’s basic problems. The author, however, 
does not restrict his: recommended procedure to the 
non-directive approach alone since he is of the opin- 
ion that “the interview must be rationally controlled. 
He is therefore urging that the techniques used be 
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fitted to the needs of the client and his ability to make 
optimal use of the counseling in terms of his own 
experience and personality characteristics.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

7174. Sainsbury, P. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Gestural movement during psychiatric in- 
terview. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 458-469.— 
Records were made of verbalizations, muscle poten- 
tials, and circulatory changes by 12 patients during 
psychiatric interview in which unstressful and stress- 
ful topics were presented in pre-arranged order. 
Stressful topics were found accompanied by sig- 
nificantly more gestures, with resentment associated 
with highest movement scores. It was suggested that 
“gestural or spontaneous movements and visceral oc- 
currences in emotion are behaviorally interdependent 
and are physiologically mediated and coordinated by 
hypothalamic mechanisms." 21 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7175. Sarbin, Т. R, & Rosenberg, В. G. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Contributions to role-taking 
theory: IV. A method for obtaining a qualitative 
estimate of the self. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 71- 
81.—Results of three experiments show "the useful- 
ness of the adjective-checking method for estimating 
qualities of the self” and for distinguishing “the self- 
perceptions of persons who are grouped according to 
meaningful social and psychological variables."—J. С. 
Franklin, 

7176. Saslow, George; Matarazzo, Joseph D., & 
Guze, Samuel B. The stability of interaction 
chronograph patterns in psychiatric interviews. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 417-430.—“The present 
study was concerned with two problems: an investi- 
gation of the reliability of the interaction chronograph 
as an instrument of research and the corollary prob- 
lem of the variance or invariance of interaction pat- 
terns of patients during a standardized psychiatric 
interview. . . . The highly significant correlations ob- 
tained indicate reliability of the instrument and a 
marked invariance or stability in patient interaction 
patterns when the stimulus conditions are relatively 
standardized (inter-interviewer consistency) and a 
flexibility in these interaction patterns when these 
stimulus conditions are changed in a predefined man- 
ner (intra-interviewer variance).—4. J. Bachrach, 

7177. Schneck, Jerome M. Hypnosis and clini- 
cal psychology. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Prog- 
ress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 223- 
238.—"Although military problems and opportunities 
stimulated interest in hypnosis during World War 
TI, the increase in investigation and publication is to 
be found mostly in the years 1946 to 1954... . What 
is presented here should be taken as а guide for stimu- 
lation of interest . . . articles consisting essentially 
of therapeutic data have been omitted... . Rela- 
tively few psychologists and allied investigators have 
shown sustained interest in hypnosis research through 
the years." 60 references.—H.. P. David. й ; 

7178. Schreider, Eugéne. Les types humains— 
methodes, resultats, concepts. (Human types— 
methods, results, concepts.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 
3, 539-556.—Judgments in terms of morphological 
types became suspect when subjected to statistical 
analysis by the Italian school. The Parisian school 
advanced an empirical methodology. In England, 
typology was analyzed factorially, whereas Americans 
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contfibuted the concept of "mixed" types. To what 
extent are traits based upon somatic structures? Are 
These questions involve 
problems of mental and physical units, which should 
be approached by means of statistically anchored 
constellations or clusters. 19 references—L. А. 
Ostlund, 

7179. Slupinski, Leon. Drawing an obtuse 
angle. Res. Rev., Durham, 1955, No. 6, 54-59.— 
This experiment seeks to measure the pressure of the 
drawing hand and performance time of mentally de- 
fective patients (1.Q.—38 to 57). The investigator 


.used a Drawing Test, Scholastic Achievements Test, 


imple Reaction Time Test, Pressure and Drawing 
“Time” Test, and results from previous testing on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet intelligence Scale (Form 
L). This battery was administered to two groups of 
clinically undifferentiated patients, one consisting of 
60 persons who had failed in the drawing of an obtuse 
angle, and the other made up of 60 who had been 
successful. - The results included the following: the 
abilities to draw diamonds and obtuse angles appear 
‘to be related; the drawing of different types of angles 
offers different degrees of difficulty to mental defec- 
tives; and the major difficulty in drawing angles or 
a diamond seems to be neuromuscular rather than per- 
ceptual.—IV. W. Brickman. 

7180. Smith, G., & Kragh, U. Do micro-genetic 
sequences reflect life history? Ап illustration. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 504-512.—By tachistoscopic 
projection of photographs of middle-aged and older 
men and women, subjects’ reactions could be inter- 
preted according to Szondi’s theories. Serial char- 
acteristics in the phototest often corresponded to the 
basic life history theme, This suggests a new field 
of application for the tachistoscope: to test the vertical 
structure of a behavior complex which often coincides 
17 references.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

7181. Winokur, George. (4580 Scott Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The germ warfare statements: a syn- 
thesis of a method for the extortion of false con- 
fessions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 65-72.—The 
method by which false statements are obtained from 
war captives is synthesized from salient facts obtained 
through interviewing three subjects who had signed 
false statements declaring that they had participated 
in germ warfare against the enemy of the United 
Nations in the Korean War.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 6922, 7561) 
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„7182. Abramson, Н. A., Waxenberg, S. E., Le- 
vine, A., Kaufman, M. R., & Kornetsky, С. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp, New York.) Lysergic acid die yl- 
amide (LSD-25) XIII. Effect on Bender-Gestalt 
Test performance. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 341-349. 
—LSD-25 was administered to 26 normal S’s. Their 
mean score on the Bender-Gestalt shifted materially, 
to resemble the scores of psychiatric inpatients and 
outpatients, However, the number who shifted to 
predominantly or specifically psychotic modes of re- 
sponse was not statistically significant to prove that 
the doses given precipitate experimental psychotic- 
like states comparable to clinical psychotic reactions. 
—R. W. Husband. 
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7183. Auld, Frank, Jr. (Yale U., New На 
Conn.), Eron, Leonard D., & Laffal, Julius. A 
plication of Guttman's Scaling Method to th 
T.A.T. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 422-435.— 
For reliable and valid interpretation of T.A.T. stori 
some procedures have been developed, which are de- 
scribed in this paper. To help answer the followi 
two questions, Guttman's scale analysis was employed 
“1. When should one consider two responses as in- 
dicative of a single underlying trait (habit or motive) ` 
of the subject? and 2. Conceding that two or more 
responses both reveal the strength of the habit or 
motive, how сап one combine the ratings obtained — 
from the two responses into a single rating of the | 
habit or motive?" Results obtained with stories given ` 
by 100 sailors for the Navy Group T.A.T. are pre- — 
sented. 20 references.—W. Coleman. 

7184. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Threshold for the perception of human movement 
in inkblots. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-38, 6 p.—Reprinted — 
from J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 33-38, (see 29: - 
8629). 

7185. Baughman, E. Earl A reply to Stein's 
“Note on a comparative analysis of Rorschach 
forms with altered stimulus characteristics.” J. 
proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 466-467.— The author answers - 
some of Stein’s criticisms (see 30: 7228) of the au- — 
thor's article (see 29: 4029) which suggested a lack — — 
of identity in the psychological processes underlying 
Rorschach M and FM responses.—4. R. Jensen. 

7186. Bell, Graham B. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.), & Stolper, Rhoda. An attempt at valida- 
tion of The Empathy Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 442-443.—Seventy-two college students who took 
The Empathy Test were organized into 12 6-man 
leaderless discussion groups, and after interaction 
each rated the others and predicted the group aver- 
age. The correlation between the ratings and the test 
scores was not significantly different from zero. 
“This attempt at validating The Empathy Test was 
not successful.”—P. Ash. 


7187. Biermann, Gerd. (U. Heidelberg, Ger- 
many.) Gestandnis- und Wiederholungszwang im 
Sceno-Test. (Confession- and repetition compul- 
sion in the Sceno toy test.) Z. diagnost. Psychol, 
1955, 3, 317-331.— The diagnostic and play thera- 
peutic values of the Sceno toy test are illustrated with 
3 child analytic cases. “Repeatedly constructed scenes 
express in symbolic condension what the child has to 
keep under repression. Repetition of a symptom is 
paralleled by the action of a confession compulsion 
connected with repetition compulsion.” Although 
symptom formation is relatively rigid, play offers a 
means for catharsis. The paper includes a discus- 
sion of theoretical aspects. French and English sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

7188. Bromley, D. B. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) 
Notes on the Shaw Test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 
46, 310-311 — The Shaw Test of “fluid intellectual 
ability" is briefly described in terms of the kinds of 
responses which may be given and the psychometric 
and psychodiagnostic significance of the different 
types of responses which may be made. “It is com- 
pact and easy to construct, convenient and quick to 
administer; the scoring is objective and the task is 
interesting to the subject. The test’s disadvantages 
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are that no norms are yet available, other than those 
compiled by this author on 256 normal and superior 
adults, and validity studies are incomplete. . . 
Е. Thune. 

7189. Cattell, R. В. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Drevdahl, J. Е. A comparison of the personality 
profile (16 P. F.) of eminent researchers with that 
of eminent teachers and administrators, and of the 
general population. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 248— 
261—“The personality profile on the 16 P. F. Test 
has been compared for larger groups of scientists (96 
biologists, 91 physicists, and 107 psychologists) than 
in any previous investigation of the personality of 
the researcher, and several differences significant at 
the <0.01 or <0.001 levels have been discovered: 
(a) between scientists and: (i) the general popula- 
tions, (ii) the student population; and (b) between 
researchers, teachers and administrators, all in the 
feld of science.” A table is provided which shows 
the profile of the existing typical researcher on the 
16 P. F. Test. 24 references.—L. E. Thune. 

7190. Datel, William E., & Gengerelli, J. А. (U. 
California, Los Angeles.) Reliability of Rorschach 
interpretations. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 372-381.— 
The reliability of Rorschach interpretations was in- 
vestigated by having 27 clinical psychologists skilled 
in the use of the Rorschach write interpretations of 
the Rorschach protocols of 18 neurospsychiatric pa- 
tients and then attempt to match each others’ written 
interpretations according to the pattern of a two-way 
factorial design. The total number of mismatchings 
was greater than the number of correct matchings. 
“The fact that 18 of the 27 judges achieved no better 
than chance performances and that the composite 
performance of the group of 27 judges was satisfac- 
tory leads to the tentative conclusion that a substan- 
tial majority of Rorschach reports have very little 
communication value. . . ."—4. R. Jensen. 

7191. Davids, Anthony; Henry, Andrew F., Mc- 
Arthur, Charles C., & McNamara, Leo F. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) . Projection, self evalu- 
ation, and clinical evaluation of aggression. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 437-440.— The authors in- 
dicate that the need for intraggression does not have 
"many outlets for expression in everyday behavior." 
The TAT accordingly "presents an opportunity to 
express in fantasy a need that rarely gains behavioral 
expression," The authors believe that this is а dis- 
tinct advantage and contribution of projective tech- 
niques in that they allow the individual to express in- 
wardly directed aggression—". . . a need whose ex- 
pression in behavior other than fantasy is culturally 
made difficult.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

7192. De Vos, George. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) A quantitative Rorschach assessment of 
maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japa- 
nese Americans. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 52, 
51-87.—The present report deals with the application 
of Fisher's Maladjustment and Rigidity Scales to 
Rorschach records obtained from immigrant and 
American born Japanese Americans with various 
modes of acculturative experience, and to compara- 
tive groups of normal, neurotic, and schizophrenic 
Americans. On the Maladjustment Scale the means 
of the Issei (immigrant Japanese Americans) and the 
Kibei (American born Japanese Americans who spent 
at least five years during childhood in Japan) ap- 
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proximated that of neurotic Americans but were lower 
than that of the schizophrenic Americans, The means 
of the Nisei (American born Japanese Americans 
reared in American schools) was lower than that of 
either the Issei or Kibei, but higher than the mean of 
normal Americans. The complex results on the 
Rigidity Scale are discussed. 27 references.—G. G. 
Thompson. " 


7193. Ekman, Gósta. Konstruktion und Stand- 
ardisierung von Tests. (Test construction and 
standardization.) Gottingen: Verlag für Psycho- 
logie, 1955. 19 p. DM 240.—This is a monograph 
presentation of a series of papers previously pub- 
lished in Diagnostica (see 30: 3736).—H. P. David. 


7194. Felzer, Stanton B. (Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) A statistical study of sex differences 
on the Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 382- 
386.—One hundred male and 100 female college stu- 
dents showed a sex difference on only 2 of 26 Ror- 
schach variables studied—greater use of FC by fe- 
males, longer average time per response by males. 
"When the total sample was classified according .to 
[the Guilford-Zimmerman] masculinity-femininity 
score no significant differences were found in the Ror- 
schach variables that were not found in the total 
sample of males and females. On the Guilford-Zim- 
merman the females considered themselves more soci- 
able, cooperative, and friendly than the males."—4. 
R. Jensen. ! 


7195. Gehlmann, Frederick; Ferguson, Leonard 
W., & Scott, John F. Personality tests—uses and 
limitations. Civil Serv. Assembly Personn. Rep., 
1956, No. 561, 23 p.—Each author presents a phase 
of personality testing as follows: Gehlmann—Ap- 
proaches to the appraisal of personality. Ferguson— 
Uses of personality tests in private business. Scott 
—Uses of personality tests in the public service. 
Several examples of good or indifferent results from 
personality tests in predicting success are given in 
the latter.—M. O. Wilson. 


7196. Gluck, Martin R. (Mental Hygiene Con- 
sultation Service, Fort Lewis, Wash.) Rorschach 
content and hostile behavior. J. consult, Psychol., 
1955, 19, 475-478.—“It is concluded that simple as- 
sessment of the amount of hostility contained in the 
content of а Rorschach protocol does not provide an 
accurate index to the patient's proclivity or ability to 
behave in a hostile manner in what seems to bea 
hostility-provoking situation."—4. J. Bachrach, 

7197. Halpern, Howard M. (Bronx VA Hosp. 
N. Y.) Empathy, similarity, and self-satisfaction. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 449-452.—“The ability 
of 38 student nurses, in four groups, to predict each 
other’s responses to a personality inventory was de- 
termined, This ability, which served as an opera- 
tional definition of empathy, was found to be posi- 
tively correlated with a) the similarity of predictor 
and predictee, and (Ъ) the predictor’s satisfaction 
with her own behavior in the area of prediction.” — 
A, J. Bachrach. 

7198, Hellebrandt, Е. A. & Houtz, Sara Jane. 
(U. Illinois, Chicago.) Applications of the Mac- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability. Amer. J. 
Occup. Therap., 1955, 9, 259-263; 296.—Recognition 
of the importance of psychological tests for the assess- 
ment of the patient’s physical as well as psychological 
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«Skills has led the author to select the MacQuarrie Test 
for Mechanical Ability to demonstrate to 31 student 
occupational therapists and provide them with “actual 
experience in test administration and interpretation’ 
while emphasizing “the importance of objectivity in 
the assessment of neuromuscular performance.” The 
Dotting test was found “to differentiate right from 
left-handers and the degree of laterality dominance 
better than any other MacQuarrie sub test.” —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7199. Hirschstein, Ralph, & Rabin, Albert I. 
(Michigan State Coll, E. Lansing.) Reactions to 
Rorschach cards IV and VII as a function of 
parental availability in childhood. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 473-474.—"Two groups of male de- 
linquent subjects, matched for age and intelligence, 
but differing with respect to parental availability in 
early childhood, were compared on the basis of their 
reactions to Rorschach Cards IV and VIL The 
youngsters who grew up with their natural family re- 
acted significantly more slowly to these cards than 
did the group who had no real mother or father figure 
to identify with. Furthermore, a slight trend in the 
direction of restricted productivity to these cards, 
was noted in youngsters who had grown up with their 
natural parents. ‘These results are offered as further 
evidence in support of the hypothesis that Cards IV. 
and VII symbolize parental figures."—4. J. Bach- 
rach, 

7200. India. Ministry of Defence. Defence Sci- 
ence Organization. Psychological Research Wing. 
Mood in TAT pictures and its effects. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1954, 29, 125-140.—Criticism of the TAT 
has surmised that the generally prevailing gloomy 
quality of the pictures may create a set in subjects to 
produce gloomy stories. The present experiment, 
using a sequence of pictures, some neutral, some 
happy, and some gloomy, found that the mood of the 
picture strongly influences the mood of its story. 
There was also evidence of a carry-over of mood, as 
well as other possible effects. Table, statistical analy- 
sis, and sample stories.—H. Wunderlich. 


7201. Karl, Helmut. Die Diagnostik der An- 
triebsstruktur im Farbpyramidentest. (Diagnosis 
of impulse structure in the Color Pyramid dest) Z. 
exp. angewand. Psychol., 1953, 1, 524—567. 


7202. Klopfer, Bruno, et al. Developments in 
the Rorschach technique. Vol. II. Fields of ap- 
plication. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1956. xx, 828 p., $8.50.—Part I of Volume п 
(see 28: 7533), considers the application of the Ror- 
schach in work with children and the aged, including 
administration, interpretation, age patterns, and per- 
ceptual development. Part II discusses such aspects 
of medical psychology as the clinical situation, differ- 
ential diagnosis, case studies of organic brain damage, 
and methodological research problems. Part III re- 
views Rorschach studies in social psychology, an- 
thropology, and industrial psychology. Part ÍV re- 
evaluates projective theory and relationships between 
the Rorschach and other psychodiagnostic tests. The 
bibliography consists of 786 alphabetical references 
for the years 1920-1945, and 1,899 classified entries 
covering 1945-1955. The Index is cumulative for 
Volumes I and II. Contributors include M. D. Ains- 
worth, D. V. Anderson, G. Baker, H. Bolgar, J. Fox, 
A. I. Hallowell, E. Higham, S. Kellman, W. G. 
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Klopfer, G. Meili-Dworetzki, E. S. Shneidman, R. F. 
Snowden, M. Spiegelman, M. D. Stein, E. Troup, and 
G. Williams.—H. P. David. 


7203. Koh, Soon Duk. (Ewha Womans U. 
Seoul, Korea.) On the relationship between the 
Goodenough scale and the Thorndike scale їп 
drawing of a man. Stud. Psychol. Ewha W. oman’s 
U., 1954, No. 1, 54-61.—Drawings of a man by 190 
children, 6 to 9 years of age, were scored by the 
Goodenough and Thorndike standards. The correla- 
tion between the 2 sets of scores with age constant 
was 718. A smaller group of 20 first grade children 
also drew with colored crayon. This did not influ- 
ence the Goodenough score but Thorndike scores were 
increased.—C. M. Louttit. 


7204. Koh, Soon Duk. (Ewha Woman's U., 
Seoul, Korea.) A statistical evaluation of the 
Korean conversion of the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale. Stud. Psychol. Ewha Woman's U., 
1954, No. 1, 26-53—A Korean adaptation of the 
Wechsler test was earlier standardized on 297 Korean 
males. In this study the details of performance of a 
new group of 215 males are reported. While the 
translation is useful it is evident that it was stand- 
ardized on a sample biased toward higher socioeco- 
nomic groups. Detailed statistics on the present 
group for each subtest are given.—C. M. Louttit. 

7205. Kropp, Russell P. (Florida State U., Tal- 
lahassee.) The Rorschach “7” score. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 443-452.—Beck's rationale for Z 
scores is criticized on several points. “Evidence was 
presented that showed: that Z is highly related to W, 
M, and R; that Z does not relate to intelligence (IQ) 
operationally defined by current tests, but does relate 
moderately to intelligence test ‘raw scores,’ and that 
Z does not relate uniformly to academic success.” 
20 references.—A. №. Jensen. 


7206. Levine, A., Abramson, H. A, Kaufman, 
M. R., Markham, S., & Kornetsky, С. (Mt. Sinai 
Hosp., New York.) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25): XIV. Effect on personality as observed 
in psychological tests. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 351- 
66.—The purpose of this test was to discover the 
effects of LSD-25 on personality as measured by pro- 
jective and non-projective tests. 21 superior, non- 
psychotic S's were tested a half hour after taking the 
drug orally. The usual defensive system was dis- 
rupted in these (and other) ways: increased fantasy 
and autistic ideation; more intellectually watchful of 
both inner and outer stimuli ; regression to genetically 
earlier modes of defense; heightened egocentric orien- 
tation and self-preoccupation ; mountaing of anxiety, 
tension, and apprehension; wider emotional range; 
аа аш of paranoid behavior.—R. IV. Hus- 
and. 


7207. Levine, Jacob. Responses to humor. Sci. 
Amer., 1956, 194(2), 31-35.—Describes the use of a 
humor test using selected cartoons as a projective 
technique in studying personality. The rationale and 
interpretation are psychoanalytic.—C. M. Louttit. 

7208. Levy, Leon H. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Movement as a "rhetorical embellishment" of hu- 
man percepts. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 469- 
471.—"An experiment was performed to test the hy- 
pothesis that the tendency to give verbal responses 
scoreable as human movement, M, by Rorschach test 
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scoring standards, is directly related to the extent to 
which the individual takes the visual stimulus to rep- 
resent a human figure. The justification for scoring 
both M and Н in Rorschach test analysis was ques- 
tioned in the light of findings confirming the hy- 
pothesis." —4. J. Bachrach. 

7209. Lindner, Robert. The clinical uses of 
content analysis in Rorschach testing. Psycho- 
analysis, 1955, 3(3), 12-17.—A Rorschach is given to 
all patients entering analysis. The running script of 
the response record is evaluated in respect to per- 
sonality structure, defenses, and personality dynamics. 
Rorschach responses resemble dream-work. Ror- 
schachs during analysis help to indicate technique 
changes. Rorschachs at the end of analysis help to 
evaluate therapeutic effectiveness.—D. Prager. 

7210. McGuire, Frederick L. (Camp Lejeune, N. 
Carolina.) The Highway Situation Test, Experi- 
mental Form А. USN Med. Field Res. Lab. Rep., 
1955, 5, 325-352— The Highway Situation Test 
(HST) consists of a series of cartoons that involve 
highway situations. It is based upon the Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study. The current research 
program under which the HST was developed is being 
terminated temporarily. The test at the present is 
without scoring system or norms and can only be used 
clinically.—R. T. Osborne. 

7211. McGuire, Frederick L. (Camp Lejeune, N. 
Carolina.) The Kuder Preference Record—Per- 
sonal and its use in psychiatric screening. USN 
Med. Field Res. Lab. Rep., 1954, 5, 161-168.—The 
Kuder Preference Record—Personal, Form A, and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory were given to 50 men who 
were to be discharged from the Marine Corps for psy- 
chiatric reasons and 38 Marines who had spent at 
least five years in the Marine Corps. Findings sug- 
gest that the Kuder Preference Record—Personal 
scales (1) do not measure adjustment in same man- 
ner as the Bell Adjustment Inventory; (2) do not 
differentiate between a “psychiatric” and normal mili- 
tary group; (3) do not differentiate between Kuder’s 
"satished" workers and a psychiatric military popula- 
tion.—R. T. Osborne. 

7212. McIntyre, Charles J. Evaluation of mo- 
tion pictures to simulate reality in the Thematic 
Apperception Test. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. 
Rep., 1955, No. SDC 269-7-47, 12 p.—Experiments 
with motion picture films designed to make TAT 
situations more realistic and hence more effective for 
diagnosis suggested that "specific actions may struc- 
ture the pictured situation and reduce ambiguity, thus 
decreasing their projective value." Pictured persons 
resembling the subject "may actually discourage pro- 
jection.” —R. Tyson. 

7213. Mallet, C. H. Eine Bilderserie als Hilfs- 
mittel zum Verständnis der Familiensituation des 
Kindes. (A series of pictures as an aid in under- 
standing the child’s family relationships.) Prax. 
Kindersychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 120- 
126.—A series of 19 pictures to be used as a projec- 
tive technique with younger children is described. 
These pictures are useful in tapping conflicts in such 
areas as loneliness, rejection, sexuality, and school 
adjustment.—E. Schwerin. 

7214. Martin, Barclay, & McGowan, Bruce. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison. Some evidence on the va- 


30: 7209-7220 
lidity of the Sarason Test Anxiety Scale. J. can- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 468.—Brief report. 


7215. Meyer, Bernard C., Brown, Fred, & Le- 
vine, Abraham. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) 
Observations on the House-Tree-Person Drawing 
Test before and after surgery. Psychosom. Med., 
1955, 17, 428-454.—The H-T-P Test, along with psy- 
chiatric interviews, was given before and after sur- 
gery to 22 adult patients. Analysis of both sets of 
findings indicated preoperative drawings to be far 
more regressed than clinical impression in interview 
had suggested. Postoperative productions, however, 
“often revealed an abandonment of the regressive 
aspects . . . leading to the surmise that the former 
arises as a response to anxiety and a sense of immi- 
nent catastrophe.” Both sets of drawings also showed _ 
“certain characterological features of the patients. 

. ? [n addition to the evaluative function, it is 
suggested that the drawings serve a psychotherapeutic 
function “in aiding the S to cope with a threatening 
and traumatic reality."—L. A. Pennington. 

7216. Morris, W. W. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Ontogenetic changes in adolescence reflected by 
the drawing-human-figures technique. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 720-728.—Further data are 
here presented on the drawing-human-figures tech- 
nique in working toward the development of this 
method as a sound projective test. Sex differences 
and age changes between 13 and 18 year-olds are 
presented. Future studies will include abnormal 
samples.—R. E. Perl. 

7217. Newbigging, P. Lynn. (U. New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, Can.) Influence of a stimulus 
variable on stories told to certain TAT pictures. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 195-206.—Ten TAT pic- 
tures were ranked by judges with respect to the hap- 
piness-sadness of the scene. Ss were instructed to 
“make up as happy a story as you can" to each pic- 
ture, and stories were rated by judges as to the degree 
of happiness expressed. The happiness of the stories 
varied significantly with the happiness of the pictures. 
Response time and number of words per story in- 
creased as the happiness of the pictures decreased. 
"Therefore, the features of the different 'TAT pictures 
affect the feeling-tone of the stories—R. Davidon. 

7218. Pinillos, José L., & Brengelmann, Johannes 
C. Bilderkennung als Personlichkeitstest. (Pic- 
ture recognition as a personality test.) Z. exp. ange- 
wand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 480-500. 


7219. Piotrowski, Zygmunt А. Rorschach 
method in review. In Brower, D., & Abt, 7.38, 
Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 
16-31.—“Since the beginning of 1952... an average 
of more than ten articles and/or books appeared every 
month. ... The conclusions reached by many differ- 
ent authors are far from compatible and little attempt 
has been made to reconcile or explain the contradic- 


tions. . . . One remedy would be to redefine the psy- 
chological meaning assigned to troublesome compon- 
ents. ... There is a strong tendency nowadays to re- 


frain from any such effort but simply to substitute 
something else for the criticized Rorschach method 
—and that something else is no longer the Rorschach 
method.” 14 references.—H. P. David. 

7220. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A., & Berg, Dorothy 
A. Verification of the Rorschach alpha diagnostic 
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formula for underactive schizophrenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 443-450.—'"The 1950 percept- 
analytic alpha formula designed to aid in the differ- 
entiation between psychosis and neurosis was tested 
on a new group of 145 patients, 100 schizophrenics, 
and 45 neurotics, All patients were followed for at 
least 3 years and were rediagnosed by Nolan D. C. 
Lewis. Their condition at the end of the 3-year 
period subsequent to the original Rorschach examina- 
tion was evaluated in terms of improved, essentially 
unchanged, and worse.”—N, H. Pronko. 

7221. Price, John R. & Thorne, Gareth D. (U. 
Denver, Colo.) A statistical comparison of the 
WISC and Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 479-482. —The hypothesis tested 


in this study stated that the WISC and WB Form I - 


are not equivalent tests with respect to the VS, PS, 
and FS in the age range of 10 to 15 years. Three 
criteria for equivalence were specified. The hypothesis 
of lack of equivalence was supported to the degree the 
data failed to meet these three criteria. At the 11.5- 
year age level, a lack of equivalence was established 
on the VS on 2 criteria, and on the PS on only one 
criterion. No lack of equivalence was found on the 
FS. At the 14.5-year age level, lack of equivalence 
was established on the VS on one criterion and on 
the PS and FS on one criterion.—4. J. Bachrach. 


7222. Rorschach, Hermann. Psychodiagnostik ; 
Bibliographie. Die hauptsáchlichsten Arbeiten 
über die Rorschach Methode. (Psychodiagnostics ; 
bibliography. Major references on the Rorschach 
method.) Bern: H. Huber, 1954. 64 p. „SFr. 5.00.— 
‘This is a listing of 1459 references to the world litera- 
tare on the Rorschach test, arranged alphabetically by 
authors. 


7223. Sacher, Horst. Zur testpsychologischen 
Querschnittsdiagnostik und statistischen Aus- 
wertetechnik. (Cross sectional diagnosis with psy- 
chological tests and techniques of statistical evalua- 
tion.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1953, 1, 459-479, 


7224. Schwartz, Arthur A., & Rosenberg, Israel 
H. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Observations 
on the significance of animal drawings. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 729-746.—Prompted by the 
thought that animal drawings might focus more 
searchingly on the body image than do house, tree and 
human figure drawings, the authors made diagnostic 
use of animal drawings in conjunction with the 
others. They have a normal as well as clinical 
sampling of over 800 cases between the ages of 6 and 

Case examples show that Rorschach and other 
information about individual subjects support the 
symbolic value attributed to the animal drawings, — 
R. E. Perl.. 


7226. Small, Leonard. (Vocational Advi 
Serv., New Y. ork.) Rorschach location and A. 
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ing manual New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956, 
vi, 214 p. $6.50—— Based upon Beck's Scoring areas 
and scoring method, over 6000 responses scored by 
Beck, Klopfer, Oberholzer, Rorschach and 14 other 
Rorschach workers are assembled. In addition to 
presenting responses scored for area, determinant and 
content, + and — responses are listed alphabetically 
in the same column. Each area is separately depicted 
and Z-values are given for each card.—4. R. 
Howard. 

7227. Smedslund, Jan. Om valideringen av 
dybdepsykologiske tester. (On the validation of 
projective tests.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 113-115.— 
Clinical psychologists claim good validity for projec- 
tive tests, but quantitative studies reveal little or no 
validity. This lack of validity is caused by the in- 
adequacy of quantitative research to consider certain 
peculiarities of human behavior. The correlation be- 
tween internal drives and external behavior is usu- 
ally very low; and to the extent that extenuating 
processes exclude each other and are vicarious, such 
intercorrelation will be negative. The deeper the 
underlying dispositions being studied the lower the 
individual indices will correlate with the criterion. 
The solution to these problems might be multiple 
correlation analysis and related techniques which 
might parallel the intuitive Synthesis that takes place 
within the individual clinical psychologist.—B. Karl- 
sen. 

7228. Stein, Harry. (Bellevue Med. Center, New 
York U.) A note on “А comparative analysis of 
Rorschach forms with altered stimulus character- 
istics" by E. E. Baughman. /. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
465-467.—The author criticizes what he considers a 
false inference made from data in a previous study 
(see 29: 4029), concerning the independence of M% 
and FM% and the lack of identity in their underly- 
ing processes. In an appended note Baughman replies 
to Stein's critique —4. R, Jensen. 

7229. Thurstone, L. L. The criterion problem in 
personality research. Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 1955, 
15, 353-361.—The criterion problem has not been 
solved in Personality research, but Thurstone illus- 
trates the use of a 500 item personality schedule “. . . 
as an intermediate criterion for judging whether the 
objective test is in the range of personality and also 
to ascertain the traits that are indicated by each ob- 
Jective test.” An inductive procedure is used to 
ascertain the psychological unity of the diagnostic 
items in the objective personality test checked by chi- 
Square or similar indices. Projective tests are valu- 
able if they are unstructured for the subject and very 
definitely structured for the examiner.—W’, Coleman. 

7230. Tresselt, M. E., & Leeds, Donald S. The 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association: I. New fre- 
quencies for ages 18-21 and a comparison with 
Kent-Rosanoff frequencies. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 87, 145-148.— The most popular responses in 
1927 on the Kent-Rosanoff differ from those obtained 
in 1952. Relative frequencies are significantly differ- 
ent for 55% of the words used. Opposite responses 
gained in 45% of the significant shifts.—Z. Luria. 

7231. Tresselt, M. E., Leeds, Donald S., & Mayz- 
ner, Mark S., Jr. The Kent-Rosanoff Word Аз- 
Sociation: IL. A comparison of sex differences in 
response frequencies. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 87, 
149-153.—It was found that 9595 of the popular re- 
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sponses were the same for males and females on the 
Kent-Rosanoff.—Z. Luria. 

7232. Van Leent, J. A. A. De Rorschach als 
verbeeldingsproef. (The Rorschach as a test of 
imagination.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 54— 
77.—The author suggests a new approach based on a 
study of the manner in which “the imaginative ma- 
terial is used as analogon for the appearance of the 
object.” Three groups are differentiated: the im- 
pressionistic, realistic and expressionistic mode. 
Then, the element of color in the Rorschach is dis- 
cussed. From a survey of some previous publications 
it is concluded that “the diagnostical interpretation 
is based on theoretical hypotheses which should be 
considered disputable” and that the conception of the 
Rorschach as a test of imagination rather than as a 
test of perception opens perspectives for new hy- 
potheses and correctives for the diagnostical field.— 
R. Н. Houwink, 

7233. Walton, D. (Rainhill Hosp., Liverpool, 

Eng.) The validity and interchangeability of Ter- 
man-Merrill and Matrics test data. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 190-194.—Progressive Matrices 
was administered as a group test to 360 boys, ages 
13-15, who were also given Terman-Merrill, Form M, 
individually. Discrepancies between Terman IQs and 
Matrices gradings were evident, with the latter re- 
vealing a greater concentration of scores at the lower 
end. This result appeared attributable to group rather 
than individual administration of the Matrices, for 
closer correspondence between the two tests had been 
found in Raven's earlier study with both tests given 
individually. It was further apparent that Matrices 
cannot be used as a non-verbal equivalent of the Ter- 
man-Merrill, and that Matrices scores cannot be con- 
verted into IQs since the function they measure does 
not develop uniformly through childhood.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 
7234. Wiegersma, S. Frequentietabellen voor 
duidingen bij de Behn-Rorschach Test. (Fre- 
quency tables for responses on the Behn-Rorschach 
Test.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 510-531.— 
Tables are presented of the most frequent responses 
on the Behn-Rorschach cards found in a sample of 
500 adult subjects. These are listed for each field on 
each table in order of frequency. Also a comparison 
of the most frequent responses in this group with 
former listing of “populars” is made—R. H. Hou- 
wink. 

7235. Wiegersma, S. Die Versager im Behn- 
Rorschach-Formdeutversuch. (Rejections in the 
Behn-Rorschach test.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 
3, 201-317.—As part of a job evaluation procedure 
the Behn-Rorschach was administered to 500 normal 
Dutch adults. About 2196 rejected one or more 
cards, indicating that rejection per se is not neces- 
sarily indicative of pathology. Quantitative and phe- 
nomenological analysis of the protocols suggests that 
rejection is most often experienced as “lack of phan- 
tasy," which is considered symptomatic of anxiety. 
The literature is reviewed and differences between 
Rorschach and Bero cards are noted. 25 references. 
French and English summaries.—H. P. David. 

7236. Wirt, Robert D. (VA Hosp., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Further validation of the ego-strength 
scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 444.— Brief re- 
port. 
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7237. Wittich, John J. (DePaww U., Greencastle, 
Ind.) The generality of the prediction of self re- 
ports. J. consult. Psychol, 1955, 19, 445-448.— 
Using a revised and shortened Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, 42 subjects, "arranged into six-man work 
groups, were required to predict and to be predicted 
by the other five group members.” Adjustment 
scores were obtained for each subject, while predic- 
tion scores were obtained by a comparison of the 
predicted responses with the self report of the sub- 
jects who were predicted. Conclusions showed that 
“1. The ability to predict the responses of others may 
be regarded as a trait. 2. The capacity to be predicted 
by others may be regarded as a trait. 3. There is a 
positive relationship between the adjustment of a sub- 
ject and the success with which others understand 
him."—4. J. Bachrach. 

7238. Wyatt, Frederick, & Veroff, Joanne B. The- 
matic apperception and fantasy tests. In Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, 
II, (see 30: 7139), 32-57.—"The diagnostic optimism 
зо common when first the ТАТ became widely known 
ten years ago has vanished from printed publications. 
It appears to have also cooled off in clinical settings. 
. . . Progress has been made toward defining the 
scope of ће TAT more systematically . . . influenced 
by the progress of the psychoanalytic ego psychology. 
Some real headway has been made in thinking through 
the general conditions of fantasy. . . . The frame of 
reference of approaches to the TAT has fortunately 
grown, together with a sense of proportion as to the 
psychological capacities of the test.” 75 references.— 
H. P. David. 

7239. Zimmer, Herbert. Validity of sentence 
completion tests and human figure drawings. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 58-75.—"The question 
whether the sentence completion test is valid can 
definitely be answered in the affirmative, though its 
validity is much higher under some conditions than 
under others. When... used for describing a num- 
ber of variables by means of global, impressionistic 
evaluation, validity . . . appears to be quite low... . 
The weight of evidence seems to favor scoring sys- 
tems. ... The single variable approach has produced 
decidedly better results. . . . At the present time the 
validity of human figure drawings is clearly un- 
decided. The obvious need is for experiments de- 
signed to yield definitive answers." 50 references.— 
H. P. David. 


(See also abstracts 6512, 6534, 6820, 7482) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7240. Ackerman, Nathan W. Trends in the 
terminal phase of student analysis. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1955, 15, 107-114.—When is a student analy- 
sis over? “The ultimate criterion . . . is the student's 
ability to live the full cup of life, to be emotionally 
free to confront life, not only with security and con- 
fidence and without the constrictions of neurotic fear, 
but to realize his full potential as a person, to be 
creative in the fullest sense of the word, in his pro- 
fession, in his family life and the community at large." 
—D. Prager. Е 

7241. Albee, Constance Impallaria. (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland, О.) Group work with hos- 
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pitalized children. Children, 1955, 2, 217-221.—The 
child who benefits from the group worker and the 
group is the one who is best helped to make the transi- 
tion from a passive, compliant patient to a more ac- 
tive, aggressive one. The program described pro- 
vides reassurance to parents through the knowledge 
that their child is with other children and with a 
warm and sympathetic adult. The team effort makes 
for a less frightening hospitalization of the child. 
The author discusses steps in the procedure, includ- 
ing: (1) joining the group, (2) role playing, (3) 
getting underway, (4) staff cooperation, and (5) 
values of the program.—$. M. Amatora. 


7242. Appel Kenneth E. Principles and prac- 
tice of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 
15, 99-106.—Therapy is a new reconditioning experi- 
ence. Insight is not universally valuable. Much psy- 
chotherapy is too verbal. There are too many rigidi- 
ties in practice, concepts, and theory. Psychoanalysis 
has brought the greatest contribution in the history 
of psychiatry. Treatment to be helpful should be in- 
dividualized. 2 out of 3 neurotics recover without 
very much psychotherapy or as a result of different 
types of psychotherapy. Helping in psychotherapy is 
not limited to understanding —D. Prager. 

7243. Archibald, Herbert C. Therapy group as 
dream content. Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 146- 
147, 


7244. Bach, George R. Current trends in group 
psychotherapy. In Brower, D., & A bt, L. E., Prog- 
ress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 1142 
145.—“This review has been written in four rela- 
tively independent parts. Part I, ‘Technical Prog- 
ress,’ summarizes the major work problems of con- 
cern to clinicians. Part II, "Theoretical Progress,’ 
seeks to acquaint the reader with some of the sys- 
tematic thinking and research that make up the scien- 
tific frontlines in this field. To provide an objective 
angle, Part III, ‘Resistance to the Practice of Group 
Psychotherapy,’ summarizes the positions of critics 
to whom the limitations of group psychotherapy loom 
just as large as its virtues.” 167 references —H. s 
David. 

7245. Baruk, H. Psychologie des thérapeutiques 
psychiatriques par altérations du systéme nerveux. 
(Chocs et psychochirurgie.) (Psychiatric treatment 
involving central nervous system alteration: shock 
and psychosurgery.) J, Psychol. norm. path., 1955, 
52, 356-374.—In this detailed critique of psychosur- 
gical procedures and, to a lesser extent, shock thera- 
pies, the author examines the so-called rationale of 
these therapies, the generally accepted clinical indica- 
tions and the more careful studies of results, and is 
led to the conclusion that none of these justify the 
procedures. He shows evidence that much less radical 
methods can lead to real recovery rather than to an 
exchange of one set of Symptoms for another much 
more debilitating set.—M. L. Simmel. 


7246. Becker, Alois M. Existenz und Psy- 
chiatrie: Über die “Existenzanalyse.” (Existence 
and psychiatry; concerning “existence analysis.") 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 801-814.—Examinafion of 
V. E. Frankl's "existence analysis" and "logotherapy" 
shows it to be a new form of suggestive and persua- 
sive psychotherapy. Its vocabulary is made up of 
emotionally toned ambiguous words that restate fa- 
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miliar knowledge. Its understanding of man is E 
physical and speculative; its judgments of the princi 
pal depth psychologies often inaccurate. Because the 
"logotherapist" often confronts the patient with his 
(the therapist's) own “Weltanschauung” with the 
intent to give ethical direction, he oversteps the limits _ 
of what is medically legitimate. Finally, existence 
analysis is self-contradictory when it also demands 
that the therapist refrain from influencing the patient 
through his own values. 16 references.—E. W. Eng, 

7247. Berman, Leo. Some problems in the evalu- 
tion of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic procedure. 
Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 387-390.—Recent interest in an 
evaluation of the results of psychoanalysis has brought 
into focus several problems which demonstrate the 
need for a more precise definition of the therapeutic 
process. The statistical approach as used by the Com- | 
mittee on Evaluation of Psychoanalytic Therapy of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association appears in- 
adequate. The problems involve the analyst, analy- 
sand and the analytic situation. Possibly fruitful 
procedures and approaches are suggested.—C. T. 
Bever. 

7248. Berne, Eric. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) Group attendance: clinical and theo- 
retical considerations. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1955, 5, 392-403.— The study is concerned with a 
study of attendance records of five groups comprising 
72 individuals. Comparisons with attendance figures. 
of other types of groups, revealed a "surprising uni- 
formity" (86% to 89%). The findings are discussed 
in terms of theoretical principles of group dynamics. 
—H. H. Strupp. 

7249. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. (Hillside Hosp., 
Glen Oaks, М. Y.) The nature of orality as re- 
vealed in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 339-345.—The group setting is par- 
ticularly well suited for dealing with oral needs since 
it approximates a situation in which the parents must 
be shared with siblings. The therapist's ability to be 
flexible aids in building a healthier ego structure in 
the patient. Several suggestions are offered for work- 
ing through of oral dependency needs. The mecha- 
nisms of universalization, mutual support, and the 
catalytic action of other patients can thus be turned 
to therapeutic advantage —H. H. Strupp. 4 

7250. Black, Kathleen. (Natl. League for Nurs- 
ing, Inc., New York.) Nursing in psychiatric hos- 
pitals. Ment. Hyg, N. Y. 1955, 39, 533-544.— 
“Promising developments are occurring in psychia- 
tric nursing in terms both of the quantity and quality 
of personnel in the field. Much remains to be done, 
however, before anything even approaching adequate 
nursing care of psychiatric patients can be assured. 
The task of providing adequate nursing care has ‘been 
accepted by the nursing profession as being primarily 
their responsibility.” Discussion includes material on 
psychiatric nursing needs, training of psychiatric 8 
aides, and a review of the nursing problems, in the 
psychiatric treatment program.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

7251. Boyd, David A. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Electroshock therapy in atypical pain 
syndromes. J. Lancet, 1956, 76, 22-25.—Pain serves 
as a useful warning for us to withdraw. In psycho- 
genic pain, the etiologic basis is emotional conflict. 
Because of the difficulty in reaching such deeply im- 
bedded disturbances, electroshock therapy has been 
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* 
7 used. It is most successful in patients who are 
basically sound emotionally even though temporarily 
ill “Most success is attained when the underlying 
emotional conflict is correctible and especially when 
prominent depressive elements are present."—G. К. 
Morlan. 

7252. Brower, Daniel. Bibliotherapy. In Brower, 
D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, 11, 
(see 30: 7139), 212-215.—"Bibliotherapy is effective 
to the extent to which there is residual flexibity in 
the personality structure, and to the extent to which 
the unhealthy mechanisms are at least permeable by 
new ideas from the outer world.” Indications and 
contraindications for bibliotherapy are cited. 5 ref- 
erences.—H. P. David. 


7253. Cameron, John L., & Stewart, Ronald A. 
Y. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) Observations on 
group psychotherapy with chronic psychoneurotic 
patients in a mental hospital. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 346-360.—This paper describes an 
experience in group psychotherapy with 19 neurotic 
patients. Five cases are briefly outlined. Among 
the difficulties encountered were acting out, irregular 
attendance, and the admission of new group members. 
The authors do not claim to have initiated marked 
personality changes, but evidence of diminution of 
superego tension was present. Group psychotherapy 
is considered useful with this type of patient.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

7254. Caso, Agustín ; Cuevas, Alberto, & Raphael, 
Germán. Contribución al estudio del thyamilal 
sodico (Surital) antes del electrochoque. (A con- 
tribution to the study of sodium thyamilal (Surital) 
before electroshock.) Arch. mex. Neurol. Psiquiat., 
1954, 2, 60-64.—The effects of sodium thyamilal in a 
group of patients undergoing electroshock therapy 
are studied. It was found that doses of 5 to 10 cc. 
at 2.5% concentration, were effective in reducing 
fear of the shock treatment and excitation after the 
electroshock. The use of sodium thyamilal is recom- 
mended in electroshock treatment.—J. Filella. 


7255. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Towards a definition of group psychotherapy. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 647-656.—After careful 
exploration of the existing definitions of group psy- 
chotherapy and their limitations, Corsini has indicated 
the elements that he considers essential and offers the 
following definition: “Group psychotherapy is the in- 
tentional establishment of a protected environment in 
which social relationships are fostered of a kind pre- 
sumed to result in rapid ameliorative personality 
changes."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7256. Cowden, Richard С. (V.A. Hosp., Chilli- 


‚ cothe, O.), Zax, Melvin, & Sproles, J. A. Reser- . 


pine; alone and as an adjunct to psychotherapy 
in the treatment of schizophrenia. А.М.А. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 518-522—4 groups of 8 
severely disturbed, chronic schizophrenic Ss were 
studied. One received group psychotherapy and re- 
serpine; two others received one or the other. After 
6 months of treatment behavior indicators were com- 
pared with those available at onset of the study. “No 
Significant improvement occurred on psychological 
tests. Marked improvement occurred with behavioral 
Measures.” The greatest improvement occurred in 
Group 1. Results are discussed in relation to clinical 
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management and to problems of statistical method- 
ology.—L. A. Pennington. 


7257. Delgado, H. La psicoterapia y la relacion 
fundamental entre medico y paciente. (Psycho- 
therapy and the basic relation between physician and 
patient.) Scientia, 1955, 90, 357-363.—"The bene- 
ficial effects of psychotherapy are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon the relationship between patient 
and physician. Sentiments and statements have a 
very significant bearing upon both parties. Psycho- 
therapy has attained an immense importance in medi- 
cal practice owing largely to the work of Freud. 
Yet, the fiction of psychoanalytic theory, in contrast 
to some of its sound principles and methods, has lead 
psychotherapy to some false practices. The author 
discusses just this point of view as related to the 
theory of transference.” Spanish summary. French 
translation, p. 199-205.—N. De Palma. 


7258. Denber, Herman C. B., & Bird, Etta G. 
Chlorpromazine in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness. II: Side effects and relapse rates. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 465. 


7259. Diaz Guerrero, Rogelio. Algunos aspec- 
tos operantes de la psicoterapia. (Some aspects at 
work in psychotherapy.) Arch. mex. Neurol. Psi- 
quiat., 1953, 2(2), 17-22.—The need for a more 
thorough knowledge of the factors operative in non- 
directive and directive approaches to psychotherapy 
is emphasized. А discussion of models for the study 
of psychotherapeutic factors centers around the diadic 
and context relationships of the patient and therapist. 
It is remarked that many of the factors so far be- 
lieved to be *unconscious" in the motivation of human 
behavior are but undescribed interpersonal relation- 
ships between the patient and the doctor and other 
people. 13 references.—J. Filella. 


7260. Eisenbud, Jule. On the use of the psi hy- 
pothesis in psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1955, 36, 370-374.—The patient in psychoanalysis 
twice had accurate premonition of appearance of a 
rare bird. This is explained psychoanalytically, thus: 
the patient at both times had strong need to have his 
unresponsive mother appear. As a child he used to 
make her appear by magical developments that he 
would fantasy. Since he had accurate extrasensory 
perception of the appearance of the birds, he was able 
to tell himself that the appearance of the birds (which, 
symbolically stood for appearance of his mother) had 
magically occurred as result of his desiring the bird 
to appear.—G. Elias. 


7261. Fuentes, Mario. 
sonalidad y conducta. (Frontal lobe, personality 
and behavior.) Arch. mex. Neurol. Psiquiat., 1954, 
2, 51-55.—After a review of the accepted facts about 
the alteration of personality and behavior integration 
in cases of frontal lobe lesions, accidental or surgical, 
the author presents an eclectic position with. regard 
to interpretation. Observations on the relationships 
between personality and nerve centers, particularly 
frontal lobes are not yet enough to accept topology as 
explaining personality disorders with accuracy and in 
unambiguous terms. French and English summaries. 
—J. Filella. 

7262. Geller, Joseph J. An experience in group 
psychotherapy as a teaching device. Group Psy- 
chother., 1954, 7, 130-138. 


Lobulo frontal per- 
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7263. Graubert, David N. Delusional reduplica- 
tion of parts of the body following insulin coma 
therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 105-106.— 
Abstract and discussion. * : 

7264. Grotjahn, Martin. Analytic psychotherapy 
with the elderly. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955. 42, 419- 
427,—Old people have to remain young even if it 
kills them. The neuroses of old age are defenses 
against castration anxiety. Growing old shatters the 
unconscious illusions of eternal youth and may lead 
to depressive psychosis more often than to neurotic 
disturbance. In therapy the aging father-patient has 
to work through his unconscious relation to his son- 
therapist. The therapist, in analyzing the reversed 
oedipus situation, must not be idealizing, patronizing, 
nor should he avenge the time of submission in his 
childhood and react as if the time of triumph over 
his elders is nearing. 36 references—D. Prager. 

7265. Hadden, Samuel В. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Training. In Slavson, S. R., The 
fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 302- 
315.—The utilization of group psychotherapy in teach- 
ing and training in psychotherapy can be divided into 
two techniques. In one, medical students attend group 
therapy sessions as reporters, observers, etc. In the 
second, the students themselves form the therapy 
group. Both methods have yielded gratifying results 
in familiarizing medical students with psychodynamic 
phenomena and in breaking down their resistance to 
psychiatry. An additional need is pointed up by the 
finding that a fair percentage of medical students and 
physicians is emotionally unstable and in need of 
therapeutic help. The author’s own experiences with 
group therapy and several studies by others are re- 
viewed. 27 references—H. H. Strupp. 

7266. Hartley, Ruth E, & Gondor, Emery I. 
The use of art in therapy. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 
7139), 202-211.—"Art products of individuals, both 
graphic and plastic, have achieved wide acceptance as 
aids to psychological diagnosis and the understanding 
of personality. . . . In the area of therapy . . . , how- 
ever, we find the use of art a fairly new and often 
tentative procedure.” Art is discussed in relation to 
the unconscious, as reflection of inner States, and as 
personal communication in therapy. 43 references — 
Н.Р. David. 

7267. Hoch, Erasmus L. 
Maine.), & Kaufer, George. A process analysis of 
"transient" therapy groups. Int. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 5, 415-421 — This paper was prompted by 
the realization that certain stages recurred regularly 
as therapy groups formed, crystallized, dissolved, and 
reformed. Four major stages were identified: (1) 
climate-setting, (2) approach-avoidance, (3) de- 
velopment of future patterns of interaction, and (4) 
over-all safeguarding behavior. The authors, acting 
as co-therapists, were able to make predictions that 
were borne out empirically.—H. Н. S; trupp. 

7268. Hoch, Paul H. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Aims and limitations of psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 121, 321-327.— Basic issues concern- 
ing the aims and limitations of psychotherapy are dis- 
cussed insofar as they can help lay sound foundations 
for future developments.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7269. Hulse, Wilfred С. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Private practice. In Slavson, S. R., The 


(Togus VA Center, 


fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 260- 
272.—The opinion commonly held after World War 
II, that group psychotherapy could not be used with 
private patients, has been contradicted by postwar 
developments. Female patients far outnumber males; 
anxiety states, anxiety neuroses, and anxiety hysterias 
are good prospects for group psychotherapy ; patients 
with seriously disturbed reality contact are unsuitable, 
as are antisocial character deviates, psychosomatics, 
and alcoholics; the size of groups is typically 6-8 
members; sessions of 90 minutes’ duration are pre- 
ferred; patients are usually carefully prepared before 
entering a group; individual psychotherapy is very 
frequently used in conjunction; the average fee seems 
to lie between $2.50 and $10 per session. 28 refer- 
ences.—H, Н. Strupp. 

7270. Ikin, A. Graham. New concepts of heal- 
ing, medical, psychological, and religious. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. xxiii, 262 p. $3.50, 
—Healing is an essential characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. Because there is a mutual relationship be- 
tween effective psychotherapy and spiritual power, 
churches and the medical profession should cooperate, 
The works of some “healers” are described. Such 
healing is believed to take place through psi factors. 
Appendices compiled by Wayne E. Oates concern 
educational resources for pastoral education in the 
care and cure of souls in the U. S., studies of spiritual 
healing, and medical statements.—G. K. Morlan. 

7271. Jacoby, Jay; Berker, Emil; Patterson, 
Ralph M., & Craig, James В. Anoxia in electro- 
shock therapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
265-271.—"'Small doses of pentothal sodium and suc- 
cinylcholine were administered intravenously to pa- 
tients just prior to electroshock therapy. | Convul- 
sions of mild to moderate severity were obtained. 
Patients who did not receive oxygen inhalation prior 
to convulsions had marked and prolonged decreases 
in arterial oxygen saturation. Patients who inhaled 
oxygen for two to three minutes before and during 
electroshock therapy had minimal decreases in arterial 
oxygen saturation. To prevent anoxia, it is recom- 
mended that a patent airway be maintained, and that 
oxygen be administered before and during electro- 
shock therapy.” 20-item bibliography. French and 
Spanish summaries—S. Kavruck. 

7272. Kates, Solis L., & Jordan, Ruth М. (U. 
Mass., Amherst.) The social stimulus self and self 
image related to personality and psychotherapy. 
J. soc. Psychol, 1955, 42, 137-146—“Ten judges 
were able to match the self descriptions and the social 
stimulus self descriptions of 14 clinical psychology 
graduate students at the one per cent level of sig- 
nificance.” An “inverse relationship was found be- 
tween the frequency with which these subjects were 
accurately matched and their ranking as potentially 
successful psychotherapists.” Moreover, “the fre- 
quency of correct matchings of self and social stimu- 
lus self descriptions were negatively correlated with 
desirable personality characteristics."—J. C. Franklin. 

7273. Kelman, Harold. Life history as therapy. 
Part I. Evaluation of literature. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1955, 15, 144-162.—By life history is meant 
all а person has been up to and including the im- 
mediate moment of the present. The purpose of this 
first part of the paper is to review Horney's concept 
of the actual situation along with the findings of А. 
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R. Martin and M. Ivimey. The author’s contribution 
will be found in the third part of the paper to be pub- 
lished at a later date. 48 references.—D. Prager. 

7274. Klapman, J. W. Group psychotherapy as 
catalyst in mental hospital treatment. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1956, 6, 80-85.—Discusses the role of 
group psychotherapy in the large mental hospital set- 
ting and highlights its beneficial effects from several 
points of view.—H. Н. Strupp. 

7275. Klein, Melanie. The psychoanalytic play 
technique. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 223- 
237.—The history of psychoanalytic play technique is 
recounted, starting with the analysis in 1919 of Fritz, 
a five-year-old boy, who was analyzed by the author. 
The analysis took place in the child’s home and with 
his own toys. The child expressed fantasies, anxieties 
and defenses mainly by play and their author con- 
sistently interpreted its preconscious and unconscious 
meaning to him. A point is made of the influence 
psychoanalytic play technique has had on child guid- 
ance, psychoanalysis, and the understanding of young 
children —R. E. Perl. 

7276. Kora, Takehisa. Principes et pratique de 
la thérapeutique de Morita. (Principles and prac- 
tice of the therapy of Morita.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 
41-53.—The therapeutic system developed by Dr. 
Shoma Morita, academic psychiatrist in Tokyo, is 
described. The essential principles of treatment are 
understanding the functional nature of the symptoms, 
constantly working at one activity or another in spite 
of the symptoms and avoidance of their utilization as 
escape mechanisms.—4. L. Benton. 

7277. Kotkov, Benjamin. Research. In Slavson, 
S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 
7314), 316-327.—Only 2% of published papers in 
group psychotherapy can be regarded as experimental 
research, The bulk of research studies has dealt with 
effects, and relatively few have been devoted to proc- 
ess, selection, and the therapist. A number of unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertations represent pioneer efforts, 
but often extensive generalizations have been based 
on insufficient evidence. Research in group psycho- 
therapy is still in its early beginnings. 45 references. 
—H. Н. Strupp. 

7278. Kotkov, Benjamin. Vicissitudes of stu- 
dent group psychotherapists. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1956, 6, 48-52.—1t is axiomatic that the psy- 
chotherapist should not use his patients to act out his 
personal conflicts. From his experience in training 
group psychotherapists, the author singles out the 
following emotional reactions which he observed in 
his students: insecurity, antipathy, disinclination, 
rivalry, and insensitivity. Examples are given under 
each topic.—H. H. Strubb. 

7279. Kramer, Н. C. (Pilgrim State Hosp., W. 
Brentwood, L. L, N. Y.) Some observations in 
post-lobotomy patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
122, 89-91.— Some unrestrained trends in the be- 
havior of lobotomized patients are summarized.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

7280. Kretschmer, E. Constitutions et thera- 
peutique. (Constitution and therapy.) Evolut. psy- 
chiat., 1954, 3, 405-407.—1he rationale for psycho- 
therapy is that the family. and/or society is responsible 
for personality maladjustment. However, in many 
cases the physical constitution—the muscular, glandu- 
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lar, and visceral systems—are responsible. Therefore, 
constitution should be accorded a more central role 
in psychiatric diagnosis and therapy.—L. A. Ostlund. 


7281. Krug, Othilda. ` (0. Cincinnati, О.) The 
dynamic use of the ego functions in casework 
practice. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 443-450.— Through 
the analysis of treatment interviews with a 24 year 
old housewife, the author illustrates how casework 
practice can effectively use the basic principles of ego 
psychology.—L. B. Costin. 


7282. Kusnir, Juan E. & Itzigsohn, José A. 
Notas sobre la terapéutica del suefio prolongado. 
(Notes on the therapy of prolonged sleep.) Acta 
neuropsiquiát., Argent., 1954, 1, 104—108.—After con- 
sideration of possible mechanisms in, and the thera- 
peutic usefulness of, sleep, the authors conclude that 
prolonged sleep offers a method for “penetrating the 
etiological processes of many illnesses.” —L. G. Datta. 


7283. Landis, Carney, & Clausen, Johs. (Psy- 
chiatric Institute, New York.) Changes in sensory 
and motor performances induced by active psy- 
chiatric treatment. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 275-305.— 
Tests measuring visual and auditory thresholds, re- 
action time, speed of tapping, and finger dexterity 
were given to psychiatric patients who were treated 
with either psychotherapy, psychosurgery, insulin 
coma, or electroconvulsive therapy. Tests were given 
several times, at beginning, middle, and end of 
therapy. Other than changes in test scores which 
may be attributed to practice, those patients who re- 
ceived psychotherapy showed no consistent or Sys- 
tematic changes in the scores provided by this battery 
of tests —R. W. Husband. 


7284, Lebo, Dell. (Richmond Prof. Inst., Rich- 
mond, Va.) The development of play as a form of 
therapy: from Rousseau to Rogers. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 418-422.—The evolution of play 
therapy within the psychoanalytic movement and its 
offshoots is traced out and compared with its develop- 
ment in relationship and nondirective types of therapy. 
24 references.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7285. Lebo, Dell Quantification of the nondi- 
rective play therapy process. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 375-3/8.— Quantitative research on what 
takes place in play therapy has been small in amount. 
Only recently has an adequate tool emerged, the Finke 
categories. However, these categories remain un- 
published. А successful revision of them has ap- 
peared in print. The present article presents a 
further development and sensitization of the cate- 
gories in the hope that investigations of changes in 
attitudes during play therapy may be encouraged."— 
Z. Luria. 


7286. Lebo, Dell (Carter Hosp. Indianapolis, 
Ind.) The relationship of play to play therapy. 
J. Éduc. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 114-121.— 
The writer presents a brief review of the theories of 
play of Aristotle, Schiller, Spencer, Muths, Groos, 
and Hall with some quotations illustrating the views 
of Rousseau and Ramakrishna. The close relation- 
ship between these theories and modern play therapy 
concepts is indicated. “Tf play therapy had de- 
veloped solely from the theoretical explanations of 
play it would be used to educate children to play 
properly. ..." 11 references.—D. Lebo. 
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7287. Lowrey, Lawson С. (Chm.) Therapeutic 
play techniques. Symposium, 1954. Amer. J. Or- 
thopsychiat., 1955, 25, 747—787.—Papers in this sec- 
tion of the symposium include one on play interview 
therapy of castration fears, which gives a detailed re- 
port of treatment of one case; a field study of activity- 
setting and social interaction; an investigation of play 
equipment and principles of setting up a playroom; 
and a survey of play techniques and therapies.—R. E. 
Perl. 


7288. Luchins, Abraham S. (U. Oregon, Eu- 
gene.) A social-experimental approach to group 
psychotherapy. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 121-127. 
—The author's “major assumptions or conceptions 
involved" in his approach are outlined. Cumulated 
experiments are drawn on in observations on the 
sizes of patient groups, patient selection, group therapy 
techniques, therapist roles, and the training and prep- 
aration of the therapist. —J/. C. Franklin. 


7289. Mignot, Hubert. Rapport sur les dangers 
des amphétamines. (Report on the dangers of the 
amphetamines.) Hyg. ment. 1955, 44, 66-78.—The 
literature on the habit-forming properties of the am- 
phetamines and the consequences of their excessive 
use is reviewed and the questions involved in legal 


regulation of their sale are discussed. 21 references. 
—4. L. Benton. 


7290. Moreno, J. L. Transference, counter- 
transference and tele: their relation to group re- 
search and group psychotherapy. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1954, 7, 107-117. x 


7291. Moreno, J. L., & Yablonsky, Lewis. Prog- 
ress in psychodrama. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., 
Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 
216-222.—‘‘Because of its flexibility, psychodrama’s 
potentialities are great. Although there are many 
areas of psychodramatic theory, research and prac- 
tice which have been firmly established, great possi- 

‚ bilities await the Psychologist who is not afraid to 

try powerful new ideas for pushing forward the 
frontiers of the social sciences. . . . The impact of 
psychodrama on different types of groups needs fur- 
ther research." 33 references.—H. P. David. 


. 7292. Moustakas, Clark E. The frequency and 
intensity of negative attitudes expressed in play 
therapy: a comparison of well-adjusted and dis- 
turbed young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 
309-325.—"A study was made of the frequency and 
intensity of expression of negative attitudes of nine 
well-adjusted and nine disturbed young children 
matched in various characteristics." The comparisons 
were based on verbatim records of play therapy in- 
terviews. While negative attitudes were expressed 
by both groups, the disturbed group showed greater 
intensity, diffusion and pervasiveness of negative 
attitudes.—Z. Luria. 


7293. Nagelberg, Leo, 
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conclude tentatively “If a child in the borderline с; 
gory presents pathology which does not cause him ¢ 
be markedly or too obviously different from his peers _ 

. inclusion in an activity therapy group may be 
indicated.” This study emphasizes the relevance 
psychological tests for group treatment.—H, 
Strupp. 

7294. Nagler, Benedict. (VA, Washington, D, Es 
C.) Modern concepts in the treatment of psy- — 
chiatric patients. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1955, ФЕ 
246-247.—A. brief summary of some of the more ij 
portant views regarding present-day treatment for th 
psychiatric patient—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7295. Negrin, Juan. Cirugía del cerebro en las a 
enfermedades mentales. (Brain surgery in mental 
diseases.) Arch. mex. Neurol. Psiquiat., 1954, 2, — 
56-59 — The effects of intracranial electroshock 
therapy are discussed with special reference to cases 
with other types of electroshock and brain surgery, 
A case study is presented to demonstrate the effects 
of this modified form of electroshock therapy. The 
use of intracranial electroshock therapy is recom- 
mended before lobotomy and other forms of frontal 
surgery are resorted to. French summary.—J. Filella, 

7296. Parsons, Earl. (Gilbert Psychiatric Н Osp., 
Little Rock, Ark.) Some problems encountered in 
the private practice of group psychotherapy. Int. 
J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 422-432.—The author 
feels that group therapy is a definite, different, and 
in many ways superior method for the neurotic pa- 
tient, particularly for those with superficial and situa- 
tional problems. The most difficult problem is that of 
convincing prospective patients of the advantages of 
the method. Fourteen cases are briefly discussed, and 
attention is called to safeguards which must be ob- 
served to reduce the failure rate—H. Н. Strupp. 

7297. Perl, William R. Utilization in group 
therapy of disadvantages of the prevailing prison 
system. Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 159-166. 

7298. Petrilowitsch, Nikolaus. Über den Indika- 
tionsbereich des Preludin in der Psychiatrie und 
Neurologie. (On the usefulness of Preludin in psy- 
chiatry and neurology.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 303-307.— Preludin (2-phenyl- 
3-methyl-tetrahydro-1, 4-oxazin) is considered useful 
in acute and mild depressive reactions. Addictive 
danger contraindicates it in psychasthenic patients. 
In suitable cases, Preludin may assist in the differ- 
ential diagnosis. It is indicated in narcolepsy, en- 
cephalopathy and parkinsonism. Appetite is depressed 


in obesity due to central nervous system disorder.— 
C. T. Bever. 


7299. Pippard, John. (Claybury Hosp., Woodford 
Bridge, Essex, Eng.) Personality changes after 
rostral leucotomy: а comparison with standard 
prefrontal leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 774- 
787.—Exclusion of organics, schizophrenics and para- 
noid states in the present series of followups suggests 
that the rostral operations should replace the stand- 
ard. Personality deficits were negligible in 95%, 
religious attitudes were relatively unaffected, work 
adjustment and personality change were closy re- 
lated to symptomatic relief. —]I/. Г. Wilkins. 

7300. Pippard, John. (Claybury Hosp., Woodford 
Bridge, Essex, Eng.) Rostral leucotomy: a report 
on 240 cases personally followed up after 114 to 5 
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years. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 756-773.—Personal 
interview of 175 patients in their homes and 35 in 
hospitals (with 17 not found and 13 deceased) all of 
whom were operated by Mr. Wylie McKissock, using 
rating scales for symptoms, personality deficit, enjoy- 
ment of life, work adjustment, community liability, and 
home adjustment. Both B type and G type operations 
gave worthwhile results in two-thirds of the cases of 
affective disorder and psychoneuroses, but G seems 
more likely to produce marked intellectual deficits. 
Tt is stressed that social and environmental factors 
may be crucial in the success of the operation and 
that not only the severity of the symptoms but the 
personality of the patient must be considered. 31 ref- 
erences.—W. L. Wilkins. 

7301. Pippard, John. (Claybury Hosp., Woodford 
Bridge, Essex, Eng.) Second leucotomies. J. ment. 
Sci., 1955, 101, 788-793.—Results of 27 cases are de- 
scribed. Of 19 cases with bilateral standard opera- 
tion as a second attempt only 3 had good results. 
Failure of rostral operation in a neurotic should in- 
dicate that surgery is not the proper treatment—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

7302. Platzer, Oskar. Das Biodrama als Hilfs- 
mittel zur Umstrukturierung entwicklungsgestór- 
ter Kinder. (Biodrama as an aid in re-education of 
children with disturbed development.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 127-131.— 
Biodrama is defined as a form of group- and play- 
therapy which depends, to a large extent, on the 
child's own inner resources in aiding his recovery 
from emotional disturbance. Four consecutive phases 
of therapy are distinguished, during which the child 
becomes first identified with, and finally differentiated 
from the group. Biodrama was also used effectively 
with stutterers without organic pathology.—E. 
Schwerin. 

7303. Podolsky, Edward. Music therapy. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 197-201.—"The use of 
music as a therapeutic procedure in emotional and 
mental disorders began many hundreds of years ago. 
... At the present time music therapy is far from 
a universally accepted mode of treatment. It is still 
in its infancy and the experimental stage. Currently 
music is being evaluated in various mental hospitals 
and psychological laboratories not only in the United 
States but in other countries as well. There is still 
a great deal to be done before music as therapy can 
be established on firm ground." 7 references.—H. P. 
David. 

.7304. Rees, T. P., & Glatt, M. M. Mental hos- 
pitals. In Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psy- 
chotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 17-39.—Traces the in- 
troduction of group psychotherapy to mental hospi- 
tals, and describes the regime followed at Warlingham 
Park Hospital (England). The aim is to keep the 
patients in a social pattern and to teach them the art 
of living, with themselves and others. This is accom- 
plished by getting patients to participate as fully as 
possible in group and hospital affairs. The organiza- 
tion and work of various types of groups, both for in- 
and gut-patients, are discussed, and selected case ma- 
terial"presented. 72 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

7305. Rodrigué, Emilio. Bion y la psioterapia 
de grupo. (Bion and group psychotherapy.) Acta 
neuropsiquidt., Argent., 1954, 1, 108-113.—In a brief 
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critique of Bion’s method and theory, Rodrigue dis- 
cusses the implications of his discovery of the psy- 
chological totality of the group. The communal ex- 
pressions of the group are considered to be a medium 
for therapeutic interpretation —L. С. Datta. 


7306. Rosenthal, David. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Changes in some moral values 
following psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 431-436.—“Twelve patients at the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic were given a battery of four tests 
before and after psychotherapy. Their therapists 
were given two of these tests. Patients who improved 
tended to revise certain of their moral values in the 
direction of their therapists’, while the moral values 
of patients who were unimproved tended to become 
less like their therapists’. This was not found in the 
case of values such as those of the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey scale.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


7307. Rotherberg, Simon. Brief psychodyna- 
mically oriented therapy. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 
17, 455-457.—3 case reports are given to illustrate 
the author’s “incisive and ‘surprise-type’ of brief in- 
terpretation of the unconscious meaning and purpose 
of the emergent symptoms.” This method is recom- 
mended only in severe psychosomatic disorders com- 
plicating organic ailments.—L. A. Pennington. 


7308. Ruesch, Jurgen. Nonverbal language and 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 323-330.— Psychiatry 
can develop more effective methods of therapy with 
the realization that sign behavior, language, and com- 
munication are disturbed in mental disease. The more 
severe illnesses are associated with disturbances of 
sign behavior, the less severe with those of verbal be- 
havior. Verbal and nonverbal codifications are com- 
pared and differentiated. The shift from nonverbal 
to verbal language is described and related to the 
communication problems in psychotherapy. The psy- 
chiatrist uses verbal and nonverbal language to help 
his patients overcome isolation.—C. T. Bever. 


7309. Scheidlinger, Saul, & Freeman, Henry. 
(Community Service Society, New Y ork.) Family 
services. In Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psy- 
chotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 233-245.—Group psy- 
chotherapy is a new development in the family service 
field and has been enhanced as a result of the increas- 
ing emphasis on personality pathology by family 
agencies. Family conflicts of various kinds can be 
corrected through the supportive elements present 
in group experience. Several pioneer projects as 
well as current programs are discussed. 23 refer- 
ences.—H. H. Strupp. 


7310. Seeman, Julius. Client-centered therapy. 
In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 98-113.—“This chap- 
ter will review the developments in client-centered 
therapy during the past few years. The topics con- 
sidered most pertinent deal with (1) personality 
theory, (2) applications of the theory, (3) concep- 
tualizations of the therapeutic process, (4) research, 
and (5) future trends.” 17 references.—H. P. David. 

7311. Silverberg, William V. Acting out versus 
insight: A problem in psychoanalytic technique. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 527-544.—1t is pointed 
out that insight is sometimes unconsciously viewed 
as a disciplinary measure of the therapist which ap- 
pears to relate to childhood experiences of being rea- 
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soned with by a parent in order to enforce compliance 
> with some wish or precept of the parent. Knowledge 
of this may be a useful adjunct in the analytic therapy 
of many cases.—L. N. Solomon. 


7312. Simmel, Marianne L. Psychological find- 
ings after temporal lobectomy in man. А.М.А. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 568-570.—Abstract 
and discussion. 


7313. Sivadon, P. Principes généraux de théra- 
peutique par le travail. (General principles of work 
therapy.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 54-65.—The author's 
work therapy program at the Ville-Evrard hospital 
is described. Some important effects of work therapy 
seem to be establishment of closer relations with the 
environment, development of a social sense, sub- 
situation of autonomous for dependent attitudes and 
growth of creativity.—4. L. Benton. 


7314. Slavson, S. R. (Ed.) The fields of group 
psychotherapy. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1956. xiii, 338 p. $6.00.—This volume. 
is an extension of Slavson's “The practice of group 
therapy," published in 1947, (see 22: 4459), and at- 
tempts to reflect developments and further applica- 
tions. Individual chapters are abstracted separately. 
—H. H. Strupp. 


7315. Slavson, S. R. The nature and treatment 
of acting out in group psychotherapy. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1956, 6, 3-27.—Rather than to 
prohibit acting out, the therapist must attempt to turn 
it to therapeutic advantage. Acting out by adults is 
a symptom of regression. Here, the author distin- 
guishes between therapeutic, pathologic, parapatho- 
logic, and induced regression. Acting out may serve 
as release, abreaction, resistance, reaction to fear, 
provocation, striving for status, etc. Further dis- 
tinctions are made relative to the “categories” of act- 
ing out; the phenomenology is completed with a con- 
sideration of the therapist’s role—H. Strupp. 


7316. Slavson, S. R. A preliminary note on the 
relation of psychodrama and group psychotherapy. 
Int. 7. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 361—-366.— The idea 
of the Stegreiftheater ( spontaneity theater) was first 
propounded in 1915 by Dr. Karl Joergensen of 
Sweden and subsequently transplanted to the United 
States by Dr. Jacob Moreno. Slavson notes a recent 
trend in the field of psychodrama away from his- 
trionics and a return to simplification, which was 
Joergensen’s original idea. This technique is said 
to be closer to analytic group psychotherapy as con- 
ducted with adult patients throughout the world. 
Psychodrama is neither necessary nor desirable with 
neurotics; it is effective with some psychotics. With 
the first group of patients, self-exploration is the most 
useful technique.—H. Н. S trupp. 


. 7317. Slavson, $. R. Symptom versus syndrome 
in group psychotherapy. In Slavson, S. R., The 
fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 3-16. 
—In this introductory chapter Slavson emphasizes 
the theory and functions of analytic group psycho- 
therapy. Severe personality disorders are best treated 
by individual psychotherapy, preferably by psycho- 
analysis 5 group psychotherapy, however, is useful for 
producing personality changes without radically 
changing the individual’s intrapsychic structure. 
While based on psychoanalytic principles, group psy- 
chotherapy requires considerable modifications of psy- 
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choanalytic practice. The principle of grouping pa- 
tients by syndrome similarity is exemplified in the 
contributions brought together in this volume—H, H, 
Strupp. E 

7318. Symonds, Percival M. Dynamics of psy- 
chotherapy: the psychology of personality change, 
Volume I. Principles. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1956. xi, 211 p. $5.50— The author surveys 
the problems of psychotherapy from a broad, eclectic 
point of view while at the same time developing cer- 
tain integrating principles of the therapeutic process, 
Abreaction is considered the principal dynamic fac- 
tor in therapy. Among the major topics treated in 
this book, the first of a 3-volume work on the prin- 
ciples, process, and procedure of psychotherapy, are: 
the process of psychotherapy, indications for counsel- 
ing, indications and contraindications for psycho- 
therapy, nature and dynamics of psychoneuroses, pre- 
disposing and precipitating factors, spontaneous re- 
covery from psychoneurosis, goals of psychotherapy, 
and theoretical issues, Selected and annotated. 251- 
item bibliography.—A. R. Jensen. 

7319. Van Meel, J. M. De betekenis van het 
begrip “ambiguiteit” voor de theorie van het psy- 
chotherapeutisch handelen. (The meaning of the 
concept of ambiguity for the theory of psychothera- 
peutic action.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 1955, 10, 
538-551—A theoretical study of the concept of 
"ambiguity" applied to the relationship of man to- 
wards his body, his past, and his actions. Neurosis 
is characterized by a loss of this ambiguity, which 
eventually results in a loss of existential freedom.— 
R. Н. Houwink. 

7320. Wenkart, ^ Antonio. Self-acceptance. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 135-143.—Self-ac- 
ceptance is affirmation of oneself and life. It is 
necessary to accept oneself with shortcomings and 
mistakes because these are human, the criteria for 
evaluation are not always valid, and we are condi- 
tioned by inner and outer circumstances and have not 
the freedom of choice at the time of erring. In 
psychoanalysis self-acceptance with conflicts and 
through conflicts can abbreviate therapeutic efforts 
and lessen the pain of the struggle. It finally helps 
to assume the responsibility of creating one’s self.— 
D. Prager. 

7321. Whitehorn, John C. Understanding psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 328-333. 
—The author’s purpose is “to examine ways of un- 
derstanding and ways of misunderstanding psycho- 
therapy without attempting to establish a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two but recognizing instead that 
all efforts at understanding, by patient and doctor 
alike, are obscured in some measure by the imperfec- 
tions of our knowledge and the superfluity of our 
prejudiced opinions.”—N, Н. Pronko. 

7322. Woltmann, A. G. Play therapy and re- 
lated techniques. In Brower, D, & Abt, L. E. 
Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 
180-196.—"A review of the recent literature on play 
shows a lack of differentiation between play activity 
in general and play therapy specifically. An attempt 
is made here to discuss recent advances in this field 
from the point of view of general activities, and the 
specific application of therapeutic methods to play 
activity. A survey of the literature also reveals that 

- very little is reported in terms of new thoughts, 
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ideas and methods. In contrast... to Volume I... 
more attention has been given to the inclusion of 
relevant European and South American contribu- 
tions.” 70 references.—H. P. David. 

7323. Wool, Max L., Kanter, Stanley S., & Gray, 
William. (Beth Israel Hosp. Boston, Mass.) 
Group psychotherapy in preventive psychiatry: a 
preliminary report. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 
5, 404-414.—Discusses problems in connection with 
group therapy in a general hospital setting with spe- 
cial reference to obesity, aging, “displaced persons,” 
and reactions to pregnancy. The common factor in 
all the groups is that the patients have been under- 
going some form of prolonged stress. The treatment 
process and referrals are aided by a greater under- 
standing on the part of nonpsychiatric hospital staff 
members. The need for more rigorous research is 
also stressed.—H. H. Strupp. 

7324. Zeichner, Abraham M. (Connecticut State 
Hosp., Middletown.), Holzberg, feles D. & Yer- 
bury, Edgar C. Psychological services for chronic 
mental patients in state and VA hospitals. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 430-435.—A_ questionnaire 
study reports the use and variety of psychological 
services utilized in state and VA hospitals in the hope 
of furnishing a guide to the further development of 
such services.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 6999, 7084, 7491, 7516, 
7579, 7639) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


7325. Alpert, Augusta. (Council Child Develop- 
ment Center, New York.) "The treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children in a therapeutic nurs- 
ery. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 826-834.— 
At the Council Child Development Center thirty chil- 
dren attend the nursery where therapy and education 
are blended in accordance with the needs of the chil- 
dren. Teacher-child relationship is the core of thera- 
peutic education. Through such techniques as guided 
regression, persistent stimulation, dosing and struc- 
turing of new experiences, children are led to healthier 
levels of functioning. In the discussion Millie Almy 
remarks that this paper contains implications for 
nursery education as it goes on in private schools and 
child care centers.—R. A. Perl. 

7326. Barbour, R. F., & Beedell, C. J. (Bristol 
Child Guid. Clin., Eng.) The follow-up of a child 
guidance clinic population. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
794-809.—Random samples of cases difficult to trace 
were added to insure validity of results. Direct evi- 
dence of effects of treatment was not clear, but trends 
suggest that difficult birth predisposes to difficult feed- 
ing and toilet training. Girls were older on referral 
and not such difficult cases—W. L. Wilkins. 

7327. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Right-left discrimination and finger localization in 
defective children. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 583-589.—Study of the 2 functions in 110 
defective children compared with the performances 
of normal children matched in mental age indicated: 
(1) inferior performances by the defective Ss; (2) 
no significant difference “in the incidence of poor 
performance” scores earned by “familial” mental de- 
fects and by those designated as “brain-injured” ; 
(3) the 2 functions “show a small, but significant, 
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degree of association with each other.” These and 
other results are discussed in relation to problems of · 
etiology, possible use in psychodiagnostic settings, 
and to the literature.—L. A. Pennington, 

7328. Buxbaum, Edith. (Northwest Climic of 
Psychology and Neurology, Seatile, Wash.) The 
problem of separation and the feeling of identity. 
Child Welfare, 1955, 34(9), 8-15.—The author dis- 
cusses the reactions of children to separation and the 
effects of separation on the feeling of identity: (1) 
various reactions to separation; (2) new attempts to 
relate; (3) different phases influence reactions; (4) 
the feeling of identity; (5) learning to be self-suf- 
ficient; (6) when a child is boarded out; (7) needs 
time to develop; and (8) summary.—S. M. Amatora. 

7329. Chance, Erika. (Pennsylvania Hosp., Phila- 
delphia.) Measuring the potential interplay of 
forces within the family during treatment. Child 
Develpm., 1955, 26, 241-265.—“The chief goal of 
this study lies in exploring a quantitative method 
for describing the father, the mother and the child 
in terms of verbalizations about their experience in 
relation to others. .. . Incongruity with social norms" 
is found to be related to intraperson conflict. The 
methodology of the study is extensively discussed, 
and the use of Q technique and semi-structured inter- 
views is considered valuable in such a study.—L. S. 
Baker. 

7330. Colm, Hanna. A field-theory approach to 
transference and its particular application to chil- 
dren. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 339-352.—Transference 
and counter-transference phenomena, characteristic in 
analysis of adults, have been slighted in the therapy 
of children. Within the approach of field theory, 
these phenomena can be utilized in treating defensive 
children, particularly in latency and adolescence. The 
field theory as applied to child therapy is outlined 
with comparison of the ideas of Anna Freud and 
Melanie Klein. Clinical examples illustrate the child’s 
awareness of the adult unconscious and the positive 
effect of a spontaneous response from the therapist to 
the child's neurotic demands.—C. T. Bever. 

7331. Durkin, Helen E. (Postgraduate Institute 
for Psychotherapy, New York.) Mothers. In Slav- 
son, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 
30: 7314), 153-169.—The first task in group therapy 
with mothers is to create some motivation for therapy, 
and to give them some awareness of their own tole 
in their children’s problems. Then there occurs a 
shift from factual description of their children’s be- 
havior to the mothers’ feelings about their children. 
As in individual psychotherapy, increased awareness 
of warded-off impulses, reduction of anxiety, and a 
new equilibrium of intrapsychic forces may be ex- 
pected as the outcomes of treatment. Examples dem- 
onstrate how analysis of the unconscious relationships 
between mothers and their children frees the children 
from parental pressures and how group psychotherapy 
with mothers parallels the individual treatment of 
adult neurotics. 34 references.—H. H. Strupp. Ў 

7332. Edwards, Olivia. Socially deprived chil- 
dren: II. Helping their parents. Children, 1956, 
3(1), 9-12. —Experience with children in this clinic 
has shown that success in treatment of cases from ` 
deprived social backgrounds often depends on the 
extent to which their parents can also be involved in 
the treatment. Throughout, the author uses examples 
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from the clinic records in showing how to develop 
insight with both parents as well as children—S. M. 
Amatora. 


7333. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Committee on Maladjusted Children. Report of 
the.... London, England: Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1955. vi, 180 p. $1.08. (Available at: 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York.)—The history of England’s preventive 
work and treatment of emotionally unstable or psy- 
chologically disturbed is reviewed, the nature of the 
maladjustment problems to be dealt with, and the 
legal authority for establishing and operating child 
guidance services are discussed. Dealt with also are 
the nature of desirable child guidance services, the 
several kinds of day school, residential school and 
after-school care, relationship with the juvenile courts, 
the size of the problem, the training and supply of 
related workers, and the general problem of preven- 
tion. 87 recommendations.—T. E. Newland. 


7334. Hegg, Hans. Eltern und Erziehungsbera- 
ter. (Parents and the child guidance counselor.) 
Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 209-214.—Something 
serious usually happens before parents are willing to 
seek the help of a child guidance counselor, yet much 
of the counselor's work should be preventive. The 
prejudices against consulting him are discussed. The 
counselor must use therapeutic means for clarifying 
goals and for overcoming parental resistances. Op- 
portunities for unburdening by the parent, mutual 
discussions in which, however, the counselor remains 
the leader, good rapport and early sympathy and sup- 
port are helpful Later the parents will be more 
ready to accept suggestions contrary to their own 
liking.—D. F. Mindlin. 

7335. Kahlert, Irmgard. 
Kinder in der Gemeinschaft. (Problem children in 
the group.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1955, 4, 221-226.—Some experiences of a youth group 
leader in working with children with behavior prob- 
lems are reported. The therapeutic influence of group 
experiences is stressed.—E. Schwerin. 


7336. Lebovici, S., & Diatkine, R. Die Bilanz 
der Kinder-Psychoanalyse in Frankreich. (The 
status of child psycho-analysis in France.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 178-187.— 
The contribution of psycho-analysis to child psychia- 
try in general, and the theory, indications, and tech- 
niques of analysis of the young child in particular, are 
discussed. Three groups of clinical syndromes make 
up the bulk of treatment cases of the authors: (1) 
reaction (situational) types of behavior disturbances, 
where the personality structure is relatively "normal," 
and where brief psycho-therapy without interpretation 
of the transference is indicated. (2) Pre-neurotic 
states, where psycho-analysis should be used only in 
Selective cases. (3) Pre-psychotic ( Schizophrenic- 
like) states, where psycho-analysis is difficult but 
promising. 19 references.—E. Schwerin, 


_ 7337. Lippman, Hyman S. (U. Minn., Minneapo- 
lis.) Treatment of the child in emotional con- 
flict. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. x, 
298 p. $6.00. —This book was written “to describe 
a point of view toward therapy rather than to present 
a comprehensive picture of child-guidance services." 
Concerning himself primarily with the child not need- 
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ing deep and sustained therapy, he describes briefly 
the patterns of therapeutic approaches available, the 
part to be played by the child’s parents, and getting 
the child started in therapy. The areas of the neu- 
rotic child, the child with personality problems, the 
child who acts out, and of the child with a tenuous 
hold on reality are dealt with by means of discussions 
of relevant cases encountered. A discussion of the 
problem of prevention and one of some principles of 
therapy conclude the volume.—T. E. Newland. 


7338. Mayer, Morris F. (Chm.) The role of 
residential treatment for children. Symposium, 
1954. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 66/-720.— 
This symposium discusses some of the major areas 
of residential treatment; namely, what type of child 
comes to the institution, the institutional program, 
and staff training in a residential treatment centers 
There are separate papers on criteria for agency re- 
ferral of a child to a residential treatment center, 
When does an agency refer a child to a residential 
treatment center, The role of the group in residential 
treatment, The role of the school in residential treat- 
ment, The role of psychotherapy in residential treat- 
ment, Supervision of child care workers in a resi- 
dential treatment service, and Staff development in 
a treatment institution.—R. E. Perl. 


7339. Pfaffenberger, H., & Whilde, N. E. Die 
Child Guidance Clinic in England. (The child 
guidance clinic in England.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 145-149.—The his- 
torical development and present status of child guid- 
ance clinics in England in general, and that of the 
clinic in Sheffield in particular, is reported—E. 
Schwerin. 


7340. Rabinowitz, Clara. Socially deprived chil- 
dren: I. Therapeutic work. Children, 1956, 3(1), 
3-8.—The author presents and analyzes a number of 
cases from the records of the clinic. These are not 
typical of the clinic population, but were selected be- 
cause these children had lived under grave social and 
economic conditions. After pointing out the common 
problems involved, the author shows how the thera- 
pist handled them. These include: (1) problems of 
deprivation; (2) the parents; (3) modified prac- 
tices; and (4) sustaining forces, goals, and chances. 
—8S. M. Amatora. 


7341. Rosenthal, Leslie, (Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York.) Child guidance. In Slavson, S. 
R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 
215-232. —A number of different types of therapy 
groups are employed in child guidance clinics, includ- 
ing: activity group therapy, play groups, activity in- 
terview groups, transitional groups, interview groups 
with adolescents and parents, and guidance groups for 
parents. Several case histories serve to illustrate the 
potentialities, indications and contraindications of 
group psychotherapy with children. 19 references.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

7342. Schwung, Henriette. Ausdruckstherapie 
mit Ausdrucksübungen für gehemmte Kinder. 
(Expressive therapy with expressive exercises for 
emotionally retarded children.) Göttingen: Verlag 
für Psychologie, 1956. 32 p. DM 7,90.— The author 
briefly discusses her theoretical rationale, terminol- 
ogy, and the development and application of expres- 
Sive exercises. These are designed to bring shy, 
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withdrawn, emotionally retarded children into greater 
contact with their immediate environment. Detailed 
instructions for 5 exercises are included—H. Р. 
David. 

7343. Shapiro, Н. L. (Amer, Museum Nat. His- 
tory, New York.) Anthropology and adoption 
practice. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(10), 1-4.—As 
psychological nuances in a child's life are increas- 
ingly explored and their significance emphasized, 
conscientious agencies seek to forestall any grounds 
for conditions of incompatibility that might provoke 
undesirable situations in the life of the child. The 
author discusses the problem of evaluating national, 
cultural, and racial factors for the purpose of adop- 
tive placement: (1) cultural differences; (2) selec- 
tion by race; (3) problems of inter-racial back- 
ground; and (4) the genes.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 6974, 6982, 7439, 7574) 
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7344. Bray, Douglas W. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Vocational guidance in national manpower policy. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 194-199.—Vocational 
guidance is important in the solution of manpower 
problems.—G. S. Speer. 

7345. Canter, Ralph R. (Rand Corp. Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Intelligence and the social status 
of occupations. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 258- 
260.—Rankings of civilian occupations of Army en- 
listed personnel by average AGCT scores were cor- 
related with rankings of social status of the same oc- 
cupations. The data are interpreted as indicating 
that judges' perceptions of intelligence of personnel 
in occupational groups may be a dominant factor de- 
termining judgments of social status.—G. S. Speer. 

7346. Clifton, Robert S. Counseling youth for 
military service. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 200- 
203.—Military service can be expected as part of the 
normal citizenship pattern, and should be planned for, 
either in conjunction with a civilian occupational 
plan, or as a career in itself.—G. S. Speer. 

7347. Grunes, Willa Freeman. On_ perception 
of occupations. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 276- 
279.—A study of the way high school students per- 
ceive occupations indicates a job world which fea- 
tures 7 overlapping clusters of occupations. Some 
implications for vocational counseling are discussed. 
—G. S. Speer. 

7348. Jenson, Paul G. (Macalester Coll., St. Paul, 
Minn.), & Kirchner, Wayne К. A national answer 
to the question, “Бо sons follow their fathers' oc- 
cupations?" J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 419-421.— 
For a sample representative of urban males over the 
age of 25 in six major American cities, data collected 
as a part of a major analysis of labor mobility in the 
United States revealed that “sons do tend to follow 
their fathers' general type of occupation. When 
sons do not, they generally tend to make a jump up 
the occupational ladder. . . .”—P. Ash. 

7349. Kelleher, Roger T. (New York U.) The 
effect of randomizing the Cleeton Vocational In- 
terest Inventory items. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
357.—120 male college students were given the Kuder 
Preference Record, followed by The Cleeton VII. 
Half the group took the Cleeton as published, the 
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other half took a revised form on which the items 
were randomized. Using the Kuder to control for 
initial interest, it was found that there was no differ- 


ential effect attributable to the different forms of the 


Cleeton.—P. Ash. 


7350. Klare, G. R., Gustafson, L. M., Mabry, J. 
E, & Shuford, E. Н. The relationship of im- 
mediate retention of technical training material 
to career preferences and aptitudes. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 46, 321-329.—Neither mechanical work 
preferences nor clerical work preferences showed any 
significant relationship to retention test scores based 
on a mechanical training lesson. Mechanical and 
clerical aptitude preferences were highly and con- 
sistently related to the retention test scores. There 
was a low negative relationship between preferences 
for mechanical work and mechanical aptitude scores. 
The relationship between clerical preference and cleri- 
cal aptitude was low and positive.—F. Costin. 


7351. Lewis, John A., Jr. Human relations in 
public service. J. Rehabilit., 1954, 20(5), 12-13; 
18.—A discussion of human relationships as they 
apply in the government services with special refer- 
ence to the vocational counselor. Reviewing the basic 
elements essential to aiding the client, the author em- 
phasizes the importance of understanding the clients’ 
needs as expressed through his emotional reactions 
and through insight into his problems. Effective staff 
relationships are also seen as important in supplying 
the counselor with a fertile ground from which the 
solution to his clients’ problems may spring.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


7352. Machover, Karen. (Kings County Psy- 
chiatric Hosp., N. Y.) The body image in art com- 
munication as seen in William Steig’s drawings. 
J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 453-460.—The author makes 
a psychological analysis of the drawings of William 
Steig. “Principles of projection derived from the 
clinical interpretations of drawings find ‘natural’ and 
spontaneous expression in the drawings of William 
Steig. It may thus be that body language is an im- 
portant element in the appeal exerted by all artistic 
productions depicting people.” —A. R. Jensen. 


7353. Matteson, Ross W. Мем State U., 
E. Lansing.) Self-estimates of college freshmen. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 280-284.—A self-evalua- 
tion scale completed by 419 beginning college students 
is examined in considerable detail. It is concluded 
that the use of some type of simple self-rating scale 
at the beginning of each school year could be of con- 
siderable value to students, teachers, and counselors. 
—G. S. Speer. 

7354. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Dimensions and measurement 
of vocational maturity. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 57, 
151-163.—The concepts of vocational development and 
vocational maturity, similar to and perhaps as meas- 
urable as other developments and maturities such as 
the emotional, are presented. Vocational maturity 
dimensions and indices have been worked out in con- 
nection with the Career Pattern Study of the Horace- 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 
Vocational maturity is defined, preliminary work is 
described, and plans for further work are revealed. 
17 references.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also abstracts 63181379; 7635, 7792) 
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7355. Arai, Koya, & Obonai, Torao. Kiokuso 
no kasetsu IV; denki shokkuho ni yoru kenkyü. 
(A hypothesis of memory stratum IV; a study of 
amnesia resulting from electro-convulsive shock.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 155-164.—24 mental pa- 
tients, capable of cooperating in a test situation, were 
given an electro-convulsive shock. The speed of re- 
covery in perception and recall of past events after 
the state of unconsciousness was measured. The 
reflex movement to pain stimulus was the first to re- 
cover (4.17), followed by recognition of and response 
to their own names (5.6’). Past events were re- 
covered in chronological order, the older the memory 
the faster the recovery, A hypothesis of “memory- 
stratum” is suggested. The effect of shock is strong- 
est in the upper parts where consciousness of the 
present lies, and weakens towards the bottom of the 
stratum where self-awareness lies. In Japanese with 
Engl. summary, p. 219.—4. M. Niyekawa. 


7356. Astrup, Christian. Untersuchungen mit 
der Assoziationsmethodik über Stórungen im 
zweiten Signalsystem bei verschiedenen psycho- 
pathologischen Zuständen (Vorläufige Mitteil- 
ung). (Word association studies of second signal 
system disturbances in various psychopathological 
conditions. Preliminary report.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol, Leipzig, 1955, 7, 326-334.—Associa- 
tion tests using 50 stimulus words were given to 495 
subjects. Reaction times above 2.5 seconds reflect 
an inhibition of the second signal system. Improve- 
ment or deterioration of associative reactions paral- 
leled fluctuations in clinical course. Types of primi- 
tive reactions are described. The reaction times and 
quality of associative responses are reported for vari- 
ous categories of psychiatric conditions such as: 9 
normals, 35 psychogenic depressives, 80 alcoholics, 28 
senile psychotics, 41 manic-depressives and 97 schizo- 
phrenics, 20 references.—C. T. Bever. 


7357. Bachman, John W. The communication 
of mental health concepts through films. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1956, 6(60), 50-62.— There are appropriate 
mental health films for every group, regardless of the 
background of its members. Such films, by offering 
common experiences, opportunities for "spectator 
catharsis," and examples of concepts, can “make an 
important contribution to the communication proc- 
ess.” TV and recordings are also discussed, and a 
list of films and recordings is appended.—4. Eglash. 

7358. Balint, Michael. The doctor, his patient, 
and the illness. Samiksa, 1955, 9, 173-195.—In re- 
spect to the drug or medicine called "the doctor," 
what are the indications, side effects, toxic dose, pre- 
ventive dose, therapeutic dose, and maintenance dose? 
Knowing the answer to the above will increase thera- 
peutic efficiency. It is speculated that psychoanaly- 
sis is about to develop a concept called “basic illness” 
of the biological structure of the individual involving 
in varying degrees both his mind and his body. 
Clinical illnesses are symptoms or exacerbations of 
this basic illness.—D. Prager. 

7359. Bennett, A. E, Hargrove, Eugene A, & 
Engle, Bernice. The practice of psychiatry in gen- 
eral hospitals. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1956. xvi 178 p. $4.00— 
The problems of organizing and operating psychiatric 
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units in general hospitals are presented and discussed 
with particular reference to staffing, training, referral 
procedures, insurance policies, and special psychiatric 
treatments. Administration is considered by A, Е, 
Maffly and Agnes Watty Boyle. A chapter on archi- 
tecture by Allston G. Guttersen is illustrated with 2 
plans for a psychiatric ward in a general hospital. 
The proper handling of relatives is discussed and “A 
Guide for the Understanding and Treatment of the 
Psychiatric Patient" given routinely to relatives at 
the Herrick Memorial Hospital is reprinted. Medico- 
legal aspects are presented by Douglas M. Kelley 
from the psychiatric, and by Thomas Hadfield from 
the legal viewpoint. The day hospital is described 
by D. Ewen Cameron.—C. T. Bever. 

7360. Bergeron, M., & Benoit, J. С. Biotypolo- 
gie et psychiatrie. (Biotypology and psychiatry.) 
Evolut. psychiat, 1954, 3, 341-375.—lypology is 
traced from the Elysian Rites of ancient Greece, 
through the influence of Greek philosophers, and in 
the medical applications of Hippocrates and Renais- 
sance physicians. Relationships are noted between 
biotypology and: psychopathology, psychology, de- 
velopment in infancy and adolescence, and environ- 
mental influences, 20 references.—L. А. Ostlund. 


7361. Buck, Carol (346 South St., London, Ont., 
Can.), Wanklin, J. M., & Hobbs, С. E. An analy- 
sis of regional differences in mental illness. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis. 1955, 122, 73-79.—14 counties of 
Western Ontario representing a wide variety of so- 
cial economic and other conditions were studied as 
to the relationship between these conditions and 
county rates of first admission.  Rural-urban and 
other differences are discussed and interpreted.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

7362. Buck, Carol (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Can.), Wanklin, J. M., & Hobbs, G. E. A symp- 
tom analysis of rural-urban differences in first ad- 
mission rates. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 80-82. 
—A comparison of rural and urban first admission 
patients reported in a previous study (see 30: 7361), 
was analyzed as to a possible differential symptom 
rate as a test of the hypothesis that an urban excess 
should be predominantly in the rate for cases whose 
symptoms are sufficiently tolerable socially that care 
outside of a hospital would be possible. The hy- 
pothesis was substantiated.—N. H. Pronko. 

7363. Corman, Louis. La morpho-psychologie 
еп psychiatrie. (Morpho-psychology in psychiatry.) 
Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 3, 433-454.— Four fundamen- 
tal postulates form the basis for all biotypical studies: 
(1) АП men are different; (2) Various types are in- 
herent within the constitution of the organism; (3) 
Psychophysical interaction is constant; (4) The psy- 
chosomatic constitution expresses itself in a particu- 
lar body structure. The concept of physiognomic 
types is delineated along a bipolar dimension entitled 
"dilaté"-"retracté" The former is characterized by 
expansiveness, extraversion, and facile adaptation to 
the milieu. The retracté, however, is defensive, con- 
Servative, introverted, and does not adapt. Sugges- 
tions are offered concerning the use of this concept in 
the diagnosis of psychosis, particularly the alcoholic 
and the melancholic—L. А. Ostlund. 

7364. Curran, Desmond, & Partridge, Maurice. 
Psychological medicine; a short introduction to 
psychiatry. (4th ed.) Edinburgh: E. & S. Living- 
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stone, 1955. (Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins.) 
viii, 407 p. $5.00.—The junior author has rewritten 
much of the text (see 21: 1851), which has been 
expanded in view of recent.advances. The section 
on war-time psychiatry has been omitted. Further 
details on certain specialized forms of treatment have 
been included as in chapters on schizophrenia and 
alcoholism. The bibliography contains a selection of 
37 tests useful to the student.—4. J. Sprow. 

7365. Delgado, Honorio. Impresiones acerca de 
la psiquiatria en los Estados Unidos. (Impressions 
of psychiatry in the United States.) Rev. Neuro- 
Psiquiat., Lima, 1955, 18, 151-167.—American psy- 
chiatry is characterized by the author as individual- 
istic dynamic, pragmatic, and environmentalistic. 
Psychoanalytical theory in America is undergoing 
fundamental changes and is now in a state of con- 
fusion. English, French and German summaries.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

7366. Despert, J. Louis. (New York Hosp.) 
Differential diagnosis between obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis and schizophrenia in children. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of child- 
hood, (see 30: 6961), 240-253.—In a series of 401 
cases, 68 (52 boys and 16 girls) were diagnosed ob- 
sessive-compulsive, these including six pairs of chil- 
dren from the same family. Four such cases are 
compared with two schizophrenics. Ego function in 
the neurosis is not damaged but in schizophrenia is 
shattered, The anxiety in the neurosis arises from 
different sources at different stages of psychosexual 
development—_W. L. Wilkins. 


7367. Eysenck, H. J. Abord statistique et ex- 
perimental du probléme typologique dans la per- 
sonnalité neurotique, psychotique et normale. 
(Statistical and experimental approaches to the prob- 
lem of topology in the neurotic, psychotic, and normal 
personality.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 3, 377-403.— 
Included is a lucid resumé of principles which have 
proved fruitful in contemporary typological research. 
Experimental studies of the following dimensions are 
cited: perseverance, verbal capacity, introversion-ex- 
troversion, neuroticism-normality, and conditioning- 
extinction. The rapprochement between personality, 
typology and learning theories is emphasized. The 
need is to integrate specific and general approaches. 
The most heuristic approach is a hypothetico-deduc- 
tive methodology which involves a multidimensional 
procedure based upon experimental evidence and fac- 
tor analysis. 34-item bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 

7368. Farrell, Malcolm J. (Walter E. Fernald 
State Sch., Waverley, Mass.), & Forsley, Eli. En- 
hancing patients adjustment by means of group 
sessions with attendants. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1956, 60, 603-607.—An analysis is presented of an 
experimental attempt to modify attitudes by means of 
group sessions with attendants over a ten-week period. 
These sessions seemed to be of considerable value in 
improving the relationships between the patients and 
the attendants. Patient behavior was improved. The 
authors also observe that the group sessions served as 
a kind of orientation for the attendants in the resi- 
dential training school—V. M. Staudt. 

7369. Harman, Everett R. Function of a chap- 
lain in a mental hospital. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1955, 29, 71-80.—To promote deliberately unselfish 
motivations in pts., to build the pt's. faith in himself 
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and others, and to help the patient willingly adjust 
to himself and to his surroundings and general en- 
vironment.—D. Prager. 

7370. Janse de Jonge, A. L., & Marsman, W. 
Dualiteitsverschijnselen. DT phenomena.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 10-53.—А theo- 
retical discussion of duality phenomena on the basis 
of a historical survey and a phenomenological analy- 
sis. As examples, the clinical and psychological phe- 
nomena of the “double” and phantom experience are 
discussed. Furthermore, the experience of the mirror 
image and the body scheme is analysed. It is con- 
cluded that “duality is a fundamental phenomenon in 
human life, which has a central place in primitive 
religion as well as in psychopathology and in an- 
thropology."—R. Н. Houwink. 

7371. Kretschmer, Wolfgang, Jr. La significa- 
tion de la constitution dans les troubles psy- 
chiques. (The importance of the constitution in 
psychic disorders.) Evolut. psychiat., 1954, 3, 409- 
419.—Certain types are characterized, such as lepto- 
somes, etc., and full rationales are given. Attention 
is called to the need for further research which will 
correlate dimensions of physique with mental dis- 
orders and lead to laws of psychophysical interaction. 
The influence of constitution cannot be underesti- 
mated, for in many case, the use of hormones or other 
treatments have proved fruitless. Moreover, typology 
seems a promising approach to other psychic phe- 
nomena, since it has proved valuable in psychiatric 
diagnosis and prognosis. While it is recognized that 
cónstitution is just one aspect, along with psycho- 
logical motivation and environmental influences, it 
forms the triumvirate which governs human behavior. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

7372. Leighton, Alexander H. Psychiatric dis- 
order and social environment. Psychiatry, 1955, 
18, 367-383.— The Stirling County Study aims to ex- 
plore the relation between psychiatric disorder and 
environment in order to evaluate the proposition that 
social and cultural factors have causal effects. Ac- 
cording to the basic assumption man strives in 10 
essential patterns; interference with these produces 
psychiatric disorder. Human societies also constantly 
strive to perform the functions of satisfying needs by 
means of organization. An appendix summarizes the 
major assumptions upon which the study's frame of 
reference is based.—C. T. Bever. 

7373. Lovett Doust, J. W. The capillary system 
in patients with psychiatric disorders: diminished 
capillary resistance as shown by the Góthlin posi- 
tive pressure test. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 
16, 272-280.—A sample of 120 healthy normals and 
145 healthy psychiatric patients was tested to study 
the capillary resistance. The effect of diagnostic 
group, age, sex, diet, and way of life was studied. 
All ancillary factors were found subservient to psy- 
chiatric diagnosis in determining relative capillary 
fragility threshold. The mean number of petechiae 
was significantly greater for mental patients, and 
maximal in affective disorder, schizophrenia, and 
epilepsy. 32-item bibliography. French and Span- 
ish summaries—S. Kavruck. 

7374. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Mental disease among 
the native and foreign born white population of 
New York State, 1939-1941. Ment. Hyg, N. Y. 
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1955, 39, 545-563.—A report on the “differential rates 
of mental disease among the native white and foreign 
born populations in New York State,” during the 
three successive fiscal years which ended June 30, 
1941. Malzberg concludes from his data that “dif- 
ferences in rates appear to be a matter not of race, 
but of certain environmental forces which weigh more 
heavily upon the foreign-born-forces which are re- 
lated to the processes of economic and social adjust- 
ment.” Тһе statistics on the dementia praecox among 
the foreign-born are suggestive of some fundamental 
differences from native-born but even these differ- 
ences are better explained as the resultant of individ- 
ual and social factors rather than upon racial char- 
acteristics.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7375. Merivale, W. H. H., & Hunter, Richard A. 
(Guy's Hosp. Med. School, London, Eng.) A note 
on urinary copper-reducing steroid excretion in pa- 
tients with psychiatric disorders. J. ment. Sci., 
1955, 101, 890-892.—As 8 of 21 patients, especially 
those with greater clinical evidence of anxiety, 
showed the increased urinary copper-reducing steroid, 
it is reasoned that emotional factors may seriously 
affect values obtained in such estimations—W. Г. 
Wilkins. 

7376. Mette, A. Schillers Krankenbericht aus 
dem Jahre 1780 und seine theoretischen Grund- 
lagen. (Case record by Schiller of the year 1780 and 
its theoretical basis.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 276-280.—The report on the 
psychiatric illness of his fellow student, Eleven Gram- 
mont, by the 21-year-old Schiller when studied in 
connection with his contemporaneous physiological 
writings, suggests similarity between some of his con- 
ceptions with the results of modern neurophysiologic 
investigation —C. T. Bever. 

7377. Popov, E. A. Rol’ іау1епії tormozheniia 
v klinike psikhicheskikh zabolevanii. (Role of in- 
hibitory phenomena in the clinics of mental diseases. ) 
Zh, vyssh. nerun, Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 329-335—A 
theoretical discussion of the possibilities of the Pav- 
lovian inhibitory concept in the clinics of mental dis- 
eases.—I. D. London. 

7378. Rettig, Salomon. An exploratory study 
of social responsibility in attendant employees. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 446-450.—' The spe- 
cific purpose of this investigation was to design a set 
of ‘forced-choice’ questions dealing with attendant- 
patient problems which would differentiate between 
socially responsible and irresponsible attendants so 
that this set of questions could be used in the hiring 
of new employees." Results from preliminary study 
indicated that the socially responsible attendant is 
about 45 years old, “апа is characterized by two tend- 
encies, that of warmth, kindness, and permissiveness, 
as well as that of authoritativeness, objectivity, and 
definiteness of action. The point of balance between 
these two tendencies cannot be determined on the 
basis of this investigation, but the results do indicate 
that the second tendency seems to be the Stronger 
one."—7. M. Staudt. 

7379. Rioch, David McK. (Walter Reed Arm 
Med. Center, Washington, D. C. 1 Problems of i 
ventive psychiatry in war. Їп Hoch, P. H., & 
Zubin, J., Psychopathology of childhood, (see 30: 
6961), 146-165 —During the Korean war studies of 
acute situational stress were possible. This stress is 
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characterized by massive sensory input; sudden, un- 
predictable, drastic change; lack of time in the rapid 
progress of events; and impossibility of immediate 
control of adverse forces. Reorganization of per- 
sonality on a simpler, more stereotyped pattern re- 
sults. Defense against the psychological strain of 
isolation demands group organization with sight or 
voice contact. Sense of belonging to a unit is neces- 
sary. The function of psychiatry in bringing about 
good morale is discussed—W. L. Wilkins. 

7380. Rioch, David McK. Psychiatry as a bio- 
logical science. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 313-321— 
Psychiatry as therapy has developed rapidly with a 
simultaneous lag in research techniques. The science 
of psychiatry faces problems of a quantitatively differ- 
ent order of magnitude from other fields particularly 
in the training of investigators. As a biological sci- 
ence, separate aspects of processes and their eventual 
integration into a whole must be defined. Some de- 
pendable form of interdisciplinary communication for 
the exchange of data must be developed, though of 
equal importance is that each discipline develop its 
own concepts and avoid the dangers of ritualization 
of methods and concepts.—C. T. Bever. 

7381. Rowell, John T. (Milledgeville State Hosp., 
Ga.) An approach to the treatment of massive 
mental hospital populations. Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 
1955, 39, 622-630.—This paper discusses an “activa- 
tional program" at Milledgeville State Hospital with 
over 11,000 patients. The present study was under- 
taken in an effort to find means by which patient 
morale and the general adjustment level could be 
elevated. One ward was selected for experimental 
study and another as the control, both wards housing 
patients with the poorest prognoses in the hospital 
and each filled to 65% over normal capacity, The 
activational program, including patient interviews to 
determine therapeutic potentialities, music therapy, 
motion pictures, additional occupational therapy, and 
some additions to psychotherapy, was introduced to 
the experimental ward. The results at the end of six 
months appeared favorable with general improvement 
of morale and considerable benefit to some individual 
patients observed.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7382. Schwartz, Morris S., & Shockley, Emmy 
L. The nurse and the mental patient. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 289 p. $3.50— 
Prefaced by Walter E. Barton, Superintendent, Bos- 
ton State Hospital, and by Esther Lucile Brown, this 
volume is designed to help nursing personnel under- 
stand and deal with many daily work problems in the 
mental hospital. Part I deals with selected situations 
presented by assaultive, demanding, withdrawn, in- 
continent, sexually acting out, suicidal and extremely 
anxious patients; the nurse's and the patient's part is 
described and discussed. Part II offers a general 
approach to how the nurse might develop a better 
understanding of the patient and more appropriate be- 
havior with him. A continuous process of observing, 
appraising, altering the patient-nurse relationship, 
and of re-evaluating the effects of therapeutically in- 
tended interventions is recommended.—C. Т. Bever. 

7383. Schwarz, Marvin J., & Wiesbauer, Henry 
H. (Westboro State Hosp., Mass.) People: pa- 
tients, psychiatrists and parsons. Ment. Hyg., 
Y., 1955, 39, 598-607.— The role of the chaplain is 
considered of “tremendous potential value" in the 
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mental hospital. However, to realize these values, a 
great deal of background beyond the “clinical pastoral 
training” is required; “far more intensive than any 
with which we are now familiar."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7384. Sullivan, Harry Stack. Clinical studies in 
psychiatry. New York: W. W. Norton, 1956. xiv, 
386 p. $5.50.—Based upon posthumously edited 1943 
lectures, the volume attempts to present a "theoretical 
statement of the genesis of mental disorder." “Most 
of the dynamisms discussed in this book are concerned 
with the maintenance of security, in contrast to the 
pursuit of satisfactions. Among those selected for 
inclusion are the process of selective inattention, the 
obsessional dynamism, the development of the para- 
noid way of thinking, and the phenomena pertaining 
to dissociation." Also explored are grief, schizo- 
phrenic modes of thinking, and psychotherapy. There 
are numerous editorial cross references to previous 
works.—H. P. David. 

7385. Tarjan, George 
Spadra, Calif.), Shotwell, Anna M., & Dingman, 
H. F. A screening test for psychiatric techni- 
cians: continuation report on the work assign- 
ment aid, validation studies at various hospitals. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 458-462.—A test for 
the selection of psychiatric technicians was prepared 
and validated against supervisory ratings in seven 
institutions. The authors report the following re- 
sults: (1) “The success of the test was dependent 
upon the existence of unified and reliable standards 
for job success as expressed in supervisory ratings. 
(2) The test proved a failure in the various institu- 
tions. (3) A marked inconsistency in supervisory 
ratings was found among the hospitals. (4) The 
technician considered successful by supervisory stand- 
ards is different from the conceptualized ideal of non- 
nursing professional people. (5) Good technicians 
for years to come will have to represent a composite 
of supervisory and professional standards. (6) Fu- 
ture research should concern itself with the estab- 
lishment of better criteria of job success.”—V. M. 
Staudt. 

7386. Weinberg, Henry, & Hire, A. William. 
(Boston U., Mass.) Case book in abnormal psy- 
chology. New York: Knopf, 1956. viii, 320 p. 
$4.00.—A collection of 20 detailed individual cases, 
covering the major areas of psychological deviation. 
Except for brief introductory remarks, and a spe- 
cific labeling of each case, each study is presented 
without interpretation. In this way the authors hope 
the book can be used for any theoretical orientation 
and for varying depths of analysis—F. Costin. 

7387. Wu Chen-i. Über die Arbeit auf dem 
Gebiet der Psychiatrie und Neurologie in der 
Volksrepublik China. (On the work in the field of 
psychiatry and neurology in the People's Republic of 
China.) © Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1955, 7, 280-281.—Psychiatry and neurology, previ- 
ously the weakest specialties in Chinese medicine, are 
being developed on the basis of the theory and ideol- 
ogy of Pavlov's teaching.—C. T. Bever. BÉ 

7388. Zubiani, A, & de Maio, D. La vitamina 
Ву» in neurologia e psichiatria. (Vitamin Ву; in 
neurology and psychiatry.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 57- 
80.—The use of vitamin B; in neurology and psy- 
chiatry, as reflected in recent literature, and as ad- 
ministered by the authors themselves to various cases 
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under their treatment, is presented. The results con- 
firm those given in the literature, and show positive 
results in the affections of the nervous structures 
(central, and especially peripheral), in Parkinsonian 
syndromes, and neuropsychasthenias with sexual basis ; 
also in alcoholic psychosis. Good effects are also 
observed in organic psychosis (presenile and senile 
forms), and in certain schizophrenic symptoms (when 
В;ә is associated with "dinitrilsuccinic"). 53-item 
bibliography. French summary.—4. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 6462) 
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7389. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll., 
Tempe.) А guide for the study of exceptional 
children. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 1956. xii, 
276 p.—This guide is aimed toward helping in the 
structuring of a workshop. Possible content out- 
lines, representative information-collecting forms, 
specific topics for study in the several areas of ex- 
ceptionality, and a listing of references, resources, 
and aids are provided—T. E. Newland. 

7390. Begab, Michael J. Factors in counselling 
parents of retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1956, 60, 515-524.—Factors which influence counsel- 
ing of parents of retarded children are described, 
among them factors related to the environment, social 
attitudes, factors related to the child, and factors re- 
lated to the parents —V. M. Staudt. 

7391. Benda, Clemens E., & Farrell, Malcolm J. 
(Fernald State Sch., Waverly, Mass.) Psycho- 
pathology of mental deficiency in children. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of child- 
hood, (see 30: 6961), 56-81.—Severe and moderate 
forms of mental deficiency ate due to factors operat- 
ing prenatally, paranatally, or postnatally. Autopsies 
on 258 show 35% prenatally caused; 24% paranatal 
cerebral palsies; 15% oligoencephaly. Study of out- 
patient records shows that 2.8% of cases were caused 
by encephalitis or meningitis and for 62 cases 105 
and MAs are given. Metabolic disorders are re- 
viewed. 24 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

7392. Bobroff, Allen. (Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Schs.) Economic adjustment of 121 adults, form- 
erly students in classes for mental retardates. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 525-535.—An ac- 
count is given "regarding the level of economic func- 
tioning of 121 former students in the classes for the 
mentally retarded in the Detroit Public Schools twelve 
years after they terminated their education. These 
individuals were not committed to institutions in 
childhood because their portfolios of tests and ob- 
servations indicated that they were educable and 
capable of a sufficient degree of social competence. 
Consequently they were placed in special classes 
within the public school system." The author found 
that very few of his subjects failed to meet the criteria 
of self-sufficiency (in periods of full employment) and 
responsibility. Most were found to be functioning 
“considerably above minimal levels of acceptability.” 
—VF. M. Staudt. 

7393. Bostock, Norma L. How can parents and 
professionals coordinate for the betterment of all 
retarded children? Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 
428-432.—The author describes the reactions of par- 
ents to mental retardation in their children, the pro- 
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gram of the state of Illinois toward promoting greater 
understanding of mental retardation, and lastly the 
need for effective cooperation between parents and 
professionals in the, interest of the mentally retarded. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

7394. Dennis, W. Moffat. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, Calif.) A philosophy of discipline de- 
rived from a treatment program for mentally re- 
tarded adolescents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 
423-427.—"Some of the major observations and con- 
clusions that developed in a clinical setting pertain- 
ing to the problem of discipline" are described by a 
chaplain at the Sonoma State Hospital in California. 
—VF. M. Staudt. 

7395. Ewing, John А. (U. No. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The association of oligophrenia and dys- 
keratoses: a clinical investigation and an inquiry 
into its implications. III. The syndrome of Rud. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1956, 60, 575-581.—Five cases 
are described of patients suffering from the syndrome 
of Rud in which the main symptoms are oligophrenia, 
epilepsy, and ichthyosis. A review of the literature 
on the syndrome is also presented—V. N. Staudt. 

7396. Goldberg, I. Ignacy. (Muscatatuck State 
Sch., Butlerville, Ind.) “New look” in the concept 
of the rehabilitation of the mentally retarded in a 
state institution. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 
467-469.—A summary is presented of the new con- 
cept of rehabilitation of the mentally retarded at the 
Muscatatuck State School in Butlerville, Indiana. 
The new concept includes the following: (1) “Exclu- 
sion of isolated departments and services working 
autonomously on single aspects of a patient's needs." 
(2) "Abolishing the idea that one service is major 
and the rest merely auxiliary." (3) “Abandonment 
of 'catch-as-catch-can' methods of working with pa- 
tients." (4) "Introducing an interdisciplinary team 
approach toward a planned long ranged program."— 
V. M. Staudt. 

7397. Grewel, F. Neuro-psychologisch onder- 
zoek bij oligophrenie. (Neuro-psychological ex- 
amination in oligophrenia.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1955, 10, 403-414.—A short survey of the history of 
the diagnosis of mental debility and of various forms 
of debility which can be distinguished is concluded 
by a plea for a close cooperation of neurologist and 
psychologist in the study of these phenomena. 30 
references.—R. Н. Houwink, 


7398. Grewel, F., & Van Schravendijk-Lambert, 
E. Neuro-psychologisch onderzoek bij oligo- 
phrenie. II. (Neuro-psychological examination in 
oligophrenia. IL.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 
501-509.—A continued report (see 30: 7397), on an 
investigated of the correlation between physical 
characteristics and psychological traits in groups of 
mental defectives. Various problems are discussed 
and directives for further research are presented.— 
R. Н. Howwink. 

7399. Jacob, Walter. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Some problems and possibilities with men- 
tal retardates. Train. Sch. Bull., 1955, 52, 163-165. 
—ldentification leads to diagnosis and then to prog- 
nosis, which is the best professional guess of a child's 
future performance. Many children have multiple 
handicaps and for those with brain damage it is dif- 
ficult to predict specific areas of competence or the 
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lack of it. Social growth is important and fa 
relations must be studied.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

7400. Kaplan, B. J. Mongolism in the Bantu 
including a case report. S. African med. J ., 19! 
29, 1041-1043.—"A case of mongolian idiocy in 
Bantu child is described. The rarity of this con j! 
tion in the South African native is emphasized and 
reasons are discussed. The literature in this con 
tion is reviewed. This rarity is probably not ас 
counted for by a high mortality rate. Racial, ene 
vironmental, and dietetic factors in the aetiology 0 
mongolism cannot yet be considered to have be 
excluded."— (Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 

7401. Lilienfeld, А. M., & Pasamanick, B. Th 
association of maternal and fetal factors with th 
development of mental deficiency. II. Relation- _ 
ship of maternal age, birth order, previous repro-- 
ductive loss and degree of mental deficiency; 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 557-569.—“The birth _ 
certificates and hospital records of mentally defe _ 
tive children born in Baltimore between 1935 and _ 
1952 showed significantly more abnormalities during — 
pregnancy, delivery and in the neonatal period than 
a group of matched controls. The data suggested that 
the risk of developing mental deficiency increased 
with increasing birth order. The data also suggested © 
that maternal age had an influence in that the risk . 
of mental deficiency was high in children of mothers 
in the under 20 age group, decreased and reached а. 
low point at 25-29 years of age, after which the risk 
increased with increasing maternal age."—V. И В 
Staudt. p 

7402. Loewy, Herta. Training the backward 

child. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 166. 
р. $375.—This book is addressed essentially to pars — 
ents and teachers of mentally retarded and trainable _ 
children. Non-technically written, the material pers — 
tains to social aspects and problems, quite specific” 
educational methods (“the Herta Loewy Method”) — 
and physical problems (diet and exercises). A series 
of informally presented case reports, an item on the 
(British) National Association of Parents of Back- 
ward Children, and a reprint of a 1953 article con- 
clude the book.—T. E. Newland. 
‚7403. McGlone, Roy. A manual for home teach- 
ing of the mentally handicapped child. Denver, | | 
Colo.: Laradon Hall School for Exceptional Children, — 
1956. 51 p. (Mimeo.)—Information is provided to 
assist in making objects for carrying out sensory and ‘ 
motor discrimination activities, and leading to some .— 
d and other symbol discrimination.—T. E. New- 
and. 

7404. Oserezki, N. I. 
suchung der Motorik v 
psychisch minderwertigen Kindern und Jugend- 
lichen. (To the problem of motor-examination ОЁ 
mentally ill and retarded children and adolescents.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 1, 
283-286.—The standardized examination of motor 
development, first published in 1923, was reviewed 
in this speech presented at the Neuro-psychiatric Con 
ference at Dresden, Germany on October 16, 1954. 
The test has proven its diagnostic value and is recom- — 
mended in the study of oligophrenic children. Re- — 
peated examination may help to differentiate between | 
neurotic and later manifestly epileptic children wi 
speech impediment or enuresis.—C. T. Bever. 


Zur Frage der Unter- — 
on geisteskranken und 
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7405. Robins, May Jean. (Bailey Hall, Katonah, 
N. Y.) Your child and mine. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1955, 52, 191-195.—The aims of special education for 
the mentally retarded, when seen from the vantage 
point of the child, include peace, warmth, understand- 
ing in a program which enables the child to make the 
most of his potentialities W. L. Wilkins. 


7406. Shaw, Marvin E. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Bensberg, Gerard J. Level of 
aspiration phenomena in mentally deficient per- 
sons. J. Pers., 1955, 24, 134-144.— The results veri- 
fied the hypothesis that the degree of differentiation 
of an individual is a negative monotonic function of 
the degree of mental deficiency. Level of aspiration 
was used as the experimental device. 17 references. 
—М. О. Wilson. 


7407. Shotwell, Аппа M. (Pacific State Sch., 
Spadra, Calif.), Dingman, Harvey F., & Tarjan, 
George. A number test for mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 589-594.—A number 
test developed at the Pacific State Hospital for men- 
tally defective children is described. It is arranged 
by MA levels from 3 to 9 years. The authors report 
that in its present form it seems more suitable for 
defectives with MA’s from 4 to 8 years than for those 
beyond these limits. Тһе advantages of their test 
as well as its limitations are indicated by the authors. 
—VF. M. Staudt. 


7408. Stubblebine, J. M., & Roadruck, R. D. 
Treatment program for mentally deficient adoles- 
cents. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1956, 60, 552-556.— 
A special treatment program for mentally deficient 
adolescents at the Sonoma State Hospital of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Mental Hygiene is described.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


7409. Vidal, Guillermo. Siete casos de amencia 
periodica. (Seven cases of periodic amentia.) Acta 
neuropsiquiát., Argent., 1954, 1, 85-96.—A fter study- 
ing 7 women between the ages of 19 and 51 who were 
diagnosed as cases of periodic amentia, Vidal con- 
cludes that the constitutional origins of amentia and 
the closely related schizophrenia and cyclothymia are 
supported by the periodicity of the cycles, which 
ranged from 29 to 60 days. In no case, however, 
were organic causes, €.g. estrogenic activity associ- 
ated with the menstrual cycle, considered sufficient to 
explain the clinical symptoms. The article cites a 
variety of metabolic and endocrinic data and describes 
"uniform and characteristic” symptoms as well as 
recommended treatment. 31 references.—L. С. Datta. 

7410, Walter, Richard D., Yeager, Charles L., 
& Rubin, Harry K. Mongolism and convulsive 
seizures. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
559-563.—Inasmuch as mongoloid defectives rarely 
have epileptic seizures, the authors study the elec- 
troencephalographic records taken from 83 mon- 
goloids, the records of 30 under conditions of photic 
activation with and without metrazol injections. 84 
non-mongolian mental defectives served as control 
Ss. Results indicated (1) the incidence of convul- 
sive activity to be 2.0%; (2) the brain wave picture 
and the response to photic stimulation approached 
those of the “normal population,” in contrast to “the 
control group.” These and other findings lead to the 
conclusion that “the factors producing these signs of 
electrical normality in the presence of neuropatho- 
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logical changes of mongolism are unknown and need 
further investigation.”—-L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 7471, 7513, 7526, 7607, 7715, 
7723, 7724) 
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7411. Baumeyer, Franz. Der Fall Schreber. 
(ies Schreber case.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 513- 
36.—Newly discovered medical records and letters 
have provided additional information on the Schreber 
case discussed by Freud. Тһе supplementary ma- 
terial fits in with Freud’s interpretations and enables 
an answer to his question concerning the sources of 
Schreber's homosexual tendencies —E. W. Eng. 

7412. Brock, Samuel, & Merwarth, Harold К. 
Observations in illusory awareness of bodily parts. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 97-98.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

7413. Bromberg, Norbert. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Magistraters’ Courts, New York.) Maternal in- 
fluences in the development of moral masochism. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 802-812.—In the 
moral type of masochism it is the suffering that mat- 
ters; whether it is caused by a loved or indifferent 
person is unimportant. The author believes that 
moral masochism plays a role in the attraction that 
totalitarian ideologies have for some people. Two 
illustrative profiles are presented to show the type of 
mother whose narcissism contributes to the macochism 
of the child. Discussion by Maurice R. Friend.— 
R. E. Perl. 

7414. Brunner-Orne, Martha, & Orne, Martin T. 
(Westwood Lodge, Westwood, Mass.) Alcoholics. 
In Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, 
(see 30: 7314), 76-95.—Reviews the literature on the 
dynamics of alcoholism, and concludes that there is 
no typical personality pattern of the alcoholic patient. 
Alcoholism serves different functions, but in all cases 
makes it possible for the patient to avoid intense 
anxiety. The literature pertaining to group psycho- 
therapy with alcoholics is considered meager. The 
authors’ own approach is based on the rationale that 
no specific treatment methods for alcoholics have been 
found. They try to make the patient currently ab- 
stinent and to give him substitutive emotional satis- 
factions. Their group is essentially a “work group.” 
It provides substitute emotional satisfactions, reduces 
the feeling of psychological isolation, undermines ra- 
tionalizations, and fosters free discussion of mutual 
problems. 66 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

7415. Clothier, Florence. The unmarried mother 
of school-age as seen by a psychiatrist. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 631-646.—A comprehensive 
and illuminating discussion of the psychological and 
social factors leading to unwed motherhood.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7416. Cook, Richard S. (Portal House, Chicago, 
Ill.) Guides to the rt of the alcoholic. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 835-840.—There 
are special features in the therapy of the alcoholic 
which justify its being considered separately from the 
therapy of other emotional disorders. The therapist 
must make a quick estimate of the ego strength of the 
problem drinker, he must be prepared for a variety 
of challenging defenses, he must be prepared to ac- 
cept limited goals.—R. E. Perl. 
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7417. Currier, Mildred E., Неше, Mary, .& 
Caron, Mary. Geriatric habit training. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1955, 29, 38-42.—A toilet-training pro- 
gram was instituted in the hope that patients who had 
regressed mentally might be led back to normal per- 
sonal habits. Improvement in respect to wetting and 
soiling was followed by the introduction of TV and 
flowers to the wards for the aged—D. Prager. 

7418. Deutsch, Helene. The impostor: Con- 
tribution to ego psychology of a type of psycho- 
path. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 483-505.—The 
impostor, as a type of psychopathic personality, is 
discussed and illustrated by means of a case history. 
The patient's behavior is interpreted as representing 
an attempt to eliminate the friction between his ex- 
aggerated ego ideal and the other, devaluated, guilt- 
laden part of his ego. The impostor accomplishes this 
by behaving as if his ego ideal were identical with 
himself.—L. N. Solomon. 

7419. Ettlinger, Ruth W., & Flordh, Per. At- 
tempted suicide: experience of five hundred cases 
at a general hospital. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 
Suppl. 103, 45 p.—Refers to the period from Janu- 
агу 1952 to May 1953. No rhythm was demonstrable. 
Aberrant personality was demonstrated in 66%. The 
males showed excessive drinking and psychopathy. 
The females showed immature personality and emo- 
tional instability. 24% were reactive depressions. 
16.6% were psychotic. Attempted suicide is a symp- 
tom of mental unbalance. The treatment and pre- 
vention coincide with the measures against mental 
disorder in general. There is need for prompt 
expansion of all branches of psychiatric care. 25 
references.—D. Prager. d 

7420. Feeney, Francis E., Mindlin, Dorothee F., 
Minear, Verna H., & Short, Eleanor E. (ONC: 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Div., Washington, D. С5) 
The challenge of the skid row alcoholic: а social, 
psychological and psychiatric comparison of chron- 
ically jailed alcoholics and cooperative alcoholic 
clinic patients. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 
645-667.—50 workhouse cases committed by court 
action are compared with 50 voluntary clinic patients, 
with significant differences being shown in intelli- 
gence, education, occupational status, work regu- 
larity, marital history, number of siblings, medical 
history, arrest record, social resources, motivation, 
and prognosis and lesser differences in military serv- 
ice, religious affiliation, racial origin, psychiatric 
diagnosis, and past adjustment.—JV. L. Wilkins, 

7421. Felber, Jean. Der Kainskomplex. (The 
Cain complex.) Vienna: Urban & Schwarzenberg, 
1956. 70 p. DM 6,00.—In Part one of this brief 
monograph the author presents his theoretical views, 
relating the "Cain complex" to its archetype and to 
the collective, familial, and personal unconscious. He 
reviews Szondi's concepts and considers the implica- 
tions of the Cain drive for psychopathology, psycho- 
somatic symptoms, and other drive conflicts, Part 
two consists of a series of case presentations, inter- 
pretations of Szondi test protocols, and discussion of 
pertinent psychotherapeutic aspects.—H. Р. David. 

7422. Flaherty, J. A., McGuire, H. T., & Gatski, 
Robert І. Тһе psychodynamics of the “dry 
drunk.” Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 460-464.— 
Fifty-two of 111 questionnaires mailed out to alco- 
holics who had maintained Sobriety for about 1 year 
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or longer were returned. Analysis was made of the 
responses in order to throw light on the thoughts and 
feelings that occur during "dry drunk," the period 
in which emotional and physical tensions occurred 
similar to those that occurred during excessive, com- 
pulsive drinking. These reactions are summarized, 
—N. Н. Pronko. 1 

7423. Forizs, Lorant. Brief intensive group psy- _ 
chotherapy for the treatment of alcoholics. Psy- 
chiat. Quart. Suppl, 1955, 29, 43-70.—4 years ex- 
perience with 1600 patients. Group therapy is in- 
dicated where patients have low ego strength and low 
frustration tolerance. Films prior to the group ses- 
Sion enhance regression and mobilize early material. 
There is encouragement for acting out while sober 
some of the material represented in behavior while 
intoxicated. Greater emotional growth of the al- 
coholic occurs via group therapy than in ordinary 
psychotherapy.—D, Prager. 

7424. Gerard, Donald L. (New York State Ment. 
Health Comm. Program on Alcoholism, New York.) 
Intoxication and addiction. Psychiatric observa- 
tions on alcoholism and opiate drug addiction. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 681-699.—While 
there are differences from psychiatric point of view 
between acute and chronic alcoholics and addicts, the 
similarities are much more important: regressive, in- 
fantile or oral needs; isolation, narcissism; pregenital 
arrest of psychosexual development, expressed in a 
variety of sexual pathology; conflicts over depend- 
ency; and masochism. Personality factors play a 
minor role in the choice of alcohol ог opiate drugs 
for such individuals. The social, cultural and his- 
torical situation is important and constitutional dif- 
ferences in the subtle emotional effects of the drugs 
may be crucial in determining the choice of intoxi- 
cant—W. L. Wilkins. 

7425. Glauber, I. Peter. On the meaning of 
agoraphilia. J. Amer. psychoanal Ass., 1955, 3, 701- 

09.—Agoraphilia is a derivative of necrophilia, not 
of agoraphobia. The love of the dead mother and the 
need to master the fears of her become the love and 
mastery of the petrified aspects of mother nature. “А 
fascination for the out-of-doors, viewing ruins, tramp- 
ing on rocks, climbing mountains excessively—all 
these are designated as agoraphilia.” Rebirth 
through agoraphilia is a special instance of flight 
into reality and may be classified either as a sub- 
limation or a reaction formation.—D. Prager. 

7426. Harris, Lucy M. Exploring the relation- 
ship between the teacher’s attitudes and the overt 
behavior of the pupil. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 
60, 536-544.—This paper presents a practical demon- 
stration of the use of a technique for studying and 
treating behavior problems and it also offers à case 
study of an aggressive girl.—V. M. Staudt. 

7427. Heigl F. Ein Fall von generalisiertem 
Tic. (A сазе of generalized tic.) Prax. Kinderpsy- 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 202-205.—It is possi- 
ble to differentiate between 3 kinds of tics: the “pri- 
mary somatogenic,” the “primary psychogenic,” and 
the “maladie des tic.” The case of an 18 year old 
boy with a generalized psychogenic tic is discussed. 
The tic represented a compensatory mechanism of de- 
fense against his otherwise passive, insecure, with- 
drawn, and apathetic attitude, and was his reaction to 
his mother’s moralistically rejecting and reproachful 
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attitude toward the boy. The objectives of successful 
therapy are described.—E. Schwerin. 

7428. Huckel, Helen. -More than bread: six 
cases of compulsive eating. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 
4(1), 53-62.— These cases all showed feelings of re- 
jection, victorious rival, defense against incest, strong 
castrating and self-destructive tendencies. Each pa- 
tient tried to overcome his problem in an individual 
way.—D. Prager. 

7429. Jones, Elizabeth (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor., Bagchi, B. K., & Waggoner, R. W. Focal 
abnormalities of the electroencephalogram in juve- 
niles with behavior disorder. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 122, 28-35.—47 cases (12%) of 390 children's 
behavior disorders showed focal EEG abnormality of 
different types and locations. 28 cases (60%) had 
some organic etiological factor; 19 or 14% had no 
contributory organic factors. Therapeutic suggestions 
are made. 19 references—N. Н. Pronko. 

7430. Kanner, Leo, & Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns 
Hopkins U. Med. Sch., Baltimore, Md.) Notes on 
the follow-up studies of autistic children. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of child- 
hood, (see 30: 6961), 227-239.—Life histories of 42 
cases show that at adolescence the children retain 
primary characteristics but may lose secondary char- 
acteristics. Severity of the process is well evidenced 
by the severity of language dysfunction in pre-school 
years. Treatment seemed to have little if any effect. 
20 references.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

7431. Kaufman, Charlotte A., & Kaufman, Her- 
bert. Some problems of treatment arising from 
the federal loyalty and security program. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 813-825.—Case material 
is presented to illustrate the mental hygiene problem 
of national scope growing out of the security pro- 
gram. It has set off or aggravated mental illness by 
mobilizing guilt, self-doubt and feelings of helpless- 
ness, In the discussion Robert D, Gillman suggests 
that we might recognize a new psychologic entity 
called “security stress” just as we name other un- 
usually stressful episodes “combat fatigue,” “involu- 
tional psychosis,” etc.—R. E. Perl. 

7432. Keller, Mark, & Efron, Vera. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) The prevalence of alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 619-644.—The 1953 
number of alcoholics in the United States is esti- 
mated at 4.5 million, with the proportion of men to 
women being 5:5:1. The rate per one hundred 
thousand adults was 7,590 among men and 1,320 
among women. Between 1940 and 1953 the rate of 
alcoholism among men showed a rise of 4595 and 
among women 52%, these rises reflecting better in- 
formation rather than spectacular increases. But the 
rise in New England was greater than in the West 
North Central or Pacific areas. 27 references.—]/. 
L. Wilkins. 

7433. Kesten, Jacob. Learning for spite. Psy- 
choanalysis, 1955, 4(1), 63-67.—A. 10-year-old boy 
who related to authority figures with a need to de- 
feat them and himself was helped with a reading dis- 
ability by a therapist who deliberately played the role 
of reflecting the unconscious negativistic part of the 
boy's ego back to the boy. The challenge to defeat 
the therapist who seemed unwilling to help the boy 
with his reading problem was invoked for the ultimate 
advantage of the patient.—D. Prager. 
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7434. Kolb, Lawrence C. & Johnson, Adelaide 
M. Etiology and therapy of overt homosexuality. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 506-515.—In an attempt 
to define the impetus that leads to acting out of homo- 
sexuality, the case histories of 4 male patients are 
briefly examined, revealing that overt homosexuality 
first occurred as the result of unconscious permis- 
siveness by a seductive parent or parent-substitute. 
Therapists, in the course of therapy, must be on their 
guard lest they repeat that same permissiveness. 
Analysis of the patient's basic conflicts may be facili- 
tated by a well-timed prohibition of self-destructive 
homosexual activity.—L. N. Solomon. 

7435. Levine, Jacob. (V.A. Hosp., West Haven, 
Conn.) The sexual adjustment of alcoholics. A 
clinical study of a selected sample. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1955, 16, 675-680.—Records of 63 men and 
16 women whose therapeutic records in a state clinic 
were complete enough for study were analyzed for 
description of sexual adjustment. Most showed di- 
minished interest in heterosexual relationships. A 
large proportion of, the men came from homes with 
an overpowering mother on whom they were depend- 
ent and a passive and distant father toward whom 
they felt hostile—W. L. Wilkins. 

7436. Levine, Jacob, & Redlich, Fredrick C. 
Failure to understand humor. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1955, 24, 560-572.—Failure to “get” a joke may be 
the result of a person attempting to protect himself 
from the anxiety which the joke arouses. Clinical 
examples are presented to illustrate the principle that 
any distortion of a psychological event, either internal 
or external, results from a mechanism of defense 
which protects the individual against awareness of 
unconscious strivings. “The fact that such apparently 
innocuous stimuli as humorous cartoons can provoke 
such defensive reactions attests to the fact that humor 
actually taps deep preconscious conflicts."—L. N. 
Solomon. 

7437. Linden, Maurice E. (Department of Public 
Health, Philadelphia.) Geriatrics. In Slavson, jos 
R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 
120-152— The author distinguishes between nonde- 
menting mental disorders and those associated with 
nonadvanced organic central nervous system altera- 
tions, and groups them as psychopathological senes- 
cence, In addition to the effects of physiological 
involution, the following factors contribute to psychic 
stress: weakening of neurotic defensive mechanism, 
cultural and family attitudes toward the aged, residues 
of earlier emotional conflicts, and the narrowing of 
social relations. Psychotherapy has most to offer to 
those suffering from senile psychoses. Indications, 
counterindications, and the process of group psycho- 
therapy are detailed. 23 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

7438. Löwnau, H.. Über Exhibitionismus bei 
einem Jugendlichen. (Concerning exhibitionism of 
an adolescent.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1955, 4, 168-174.—A detailed case study of a 
15-6 year old boy who exhibited himself to older 
women is presented. The dynamic aspects of ex- 
hibitionism are discussed in the light of Freudian 
theory of the castration complex.—E. Schwerin. 

7439. Marcus, Irwin M. (Tulane U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Psychoanalytic group therapy with 
fathers of emotionally disturbed preschool chil- 
dren. Int. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 61-79.— 
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Hypothesizing that the behavior of the “problem 
child” can be understood only in terms of disturbances 
in the parental relationship, the author focuses on the 
group treatment of six fathers of such children. All 
fathers had domineering wives and related to them in 
either a submissive-passive or a disguised-hostile 
manner; all showed characteristic patterns of sub- 
missive dependency, obsessional perfectionism, over- 
competitiveness, etc. Group therapy for fathers is 
seen as a valuable adjunct to a child guidance pro- 
gram, particularly in regard to men who are com- 
pletely preoccupied with their work and relate to 
their families in a mechanical manner, are confused 
in their family role, have marked feelings of in- 
adequacy, center interest upon the child's problem 
and avoid recognition of the marital difficulty, have 
intellectual limitations or negative attitudes toward 
individual therapy, and have anxiety stemming from 
sexual conflicts. 21 references.—H. Н. Si trupp. 

7440. Marinacci, А. A. (Los Angeles County 
Hosp. Calif. The electroencephalogram in fo- 
rensic alcoholism. Bull. Los Angeles meurol. Soc., 
1955, 20, 177-188.—60 adults, involved in legal action 
for antisocial conduct, were given controlled dosages 
of alcohol. Brain wave records were taken before, 
during, and after ingestion. Of the 12 showing seiz- 
ure discharges after the dosage, 10 showed similar 
deviations before ingestion. These and other results 
are related to the problem of alcoholism in the epilep- 
tic and to legal issues. 6 case reports—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

7441. Martensen-Larsen, Oluf. (Alcoholic Treat- 
ment Center, Copenhagen, Denmark.) Group psy- 
chotherapy with alcoholics in private practice. 
Int, J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 28-37.—Group psy- 
chotherapy has been found indispensable in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics because it reduces the risk of nega- 
tive transference toward the therapist, often resulting 
in termination in treatment. Group therapy also frees 
the therapist from an authoritarian role because the 
patients themselves share in it; it is also of benefit 
to the relatives of alcoholics.—H. H. Sı trupp. 

7442. Moss, Leonard M. Prognosis of the sui- 
cidal patient. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 104.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

7443. Ostow, Mortimer. Linkage fantasies and 
representations. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 387— 
392.—"The instinctual need to be united first with 
mother and later with a substitute object may be ex- 
pressed by fantasies of linkage with the object. Rep- 
resentations of such linkage include pipelike carriers 
of fluid, electric cords. . . . It is reasonable to assume 
that when knowledge of the umbilical cord is ac- 
quired in later years, it is used as a paradigm to label 
(and screen) linkage fantasies which existed much 
earlier."—G. Elias. " 

7444. Ostow, Mortimer. Toilet symbols and 
fantasies. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1955, 3, 682- 
697.—"Precisely because so many strategies and 
dangers are implicit in the structure and operation 
of the toilet seat and the toilet bowl for the small 
child, it can become the focus of fantasies and anxie- 
ties derived from other sexual instinctual drives. 
Although it is obviously especially appropriate to 
anal fantasies, it is also appropriate for oral fan- 
tasies of being swallowed and of swallowing, phallic 
fantasies, birth fantasies, death fantasies, and of 
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course separation fantasies appropriate to all phases 
of libidinal development.”—D. Prager. 


7445. Peto, Andrew. On so-called “depersonal- 
ization.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 379-385.— 
“. .. depersonalization phenomena in clinical experi- 
ence, in the transference neurosis, in the course of 
normal development and as illustrated in folklore, all 
refer to a common basic process.” This process is a 
repetition of a universal human experience: that of 
the baby who loses the nipple from his mouth; it 
represents the inevitable transitory phase between the 
trauma of losing the object and the defensive stage 
of coping with this loss through integrating the lost 
object into the ego with the help of some archaic 
defence mechanism. 24 references—G. Elias. 


7446. Rea, Frederick B. Alcoholism; its psy- 
chology and cure. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 143 p. $3.50.—Addiction is more than a 
personality disorder; it is a character disorder—the 
disease is more than psychological; it is spiritual. 
Physiological and sociological knowledges are neces- 
sary to understand and to treat the alcoholic, but in 
many the spiritual conflict must also be considered, 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


7447. Rees, W. Linford (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.), & Lambert, Carl. The value and limi- 
tations of chlorpromazine in the treatment of 
anxiety states. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 834-840.— 
Of 150 patients 54% showed symptomatic improve- 
ment, but two-thirds of these relapsed after a few 
weeks despite continued treatment. —W. L. Wilkins. 


7448. Ringel, E., Spiel, W., & Stepan, M. Un- 
tersuchungen über kindliche Selbstmordversuche. 
п investigation of suicide attempts of children.) 

vax. Kinderpsych. Kinder psychiat., 1955, 4, 161-168. 
—Early in 1953 a striking increase in the number of 
suicide threats expressed by pupils of the Vienna 
schools was observed. This appeared to be the re- 
sult of large scale newspaper publicity which errone- 
ously spoke of an existing “suicide epidemic.” In- 
vestigations show, however, that during the period 
under report only two suicide attempts were fatal 
and that the number of attempts by children did not 
differ significantly from those counted in 1952. 12 
case studies of children observed after suicide at- 
tempts are briefly cited and the motives discussed.— 
Е. Schwerin. 


7449. Rothenberg, Simon, & Brenner, Arthur B. 
The number 13 as a castration fantasy. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1955, 24, 545-559. "For an obsessive- 
compulsive neurotic the number 13 was an obsessive 
Signal of castration anxiety evoked by latent death 
wishes toward his wife. The number served as a 
defense, permitting him to isolate and undo his guilt 
for wishing for his wife the fate of their child who 
died. The number 13 as a symbol of bad luck saved 
him from guilt for his sado-masochistic fantasies. 
-.. In folklore and religious tradition, 13 represents 
both the danger of castration and the triumphant 
phallus.”—L. N. Solomon. 


7450. Rudolf, G.de M. (Mount Pleasant Nursing 
Home, Bristol, Eng.) Clinical blood-pressure in 
anxiety. J. ment. Sci, 1955, 101, 893-894.—Com- 
parison of 120 females without overt anxiety and 190 
with showed means of systolic pressures in anxiety 
cases were lower than controls.—W. L, Wilkins. 
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7451. Schachter, M. La gaucherie infantile: 
hypotheses et faits. (Lefthandedness in children: 
hypotheses and facts.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 3949.— 
After a survey of the literature on lefthandedness in 
children, comparative data concerning 223 lefthanded 
children aged between 6 and 17 (100 from a neuro- 
psychiatric clinic, and 123 from various public 
schools) are presented. The data show greater fre- 
quency among the last born; also relative frequency 
of enuresis, motor and character difficulties, dys- 
arthrias and nail biting. Greater frequency of left- 
handedness in the family of the lefthanded child is 
also observed. In the group studied most of the chil- 
dren are mentally normal. Lefthandedness in chil- 
dren is considered as “а problem in behavioral psy- 
thopathology." 19 references. French, English, and 
German summaries.—4. Manoil. 

7452. Schneider, Daniel E. The image of the 
heart and the synergic principle in psychoanalysis 
(psychosynergy). Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 343- 
360.—3 dreams illustrated the intense compounding 
of the image of the heart with the image of the 
genital: a post-coronary dream, a dream of impregna- 
tion, and a dream of the fused heart-genital image in 
a patient with rheumatic heart disease and ejaculatio 
precox. Heart and genital are fused symbolically 
with the unfinished child. The heart and genital 
while linked together by neurosexual aspects of cardiac 
pacemakers must enjoy autonomy if anxiety and the 
compulsions derived from it are to be overcome. 
(See 29: 4245.) —D. Prager. 

7453. Schwartz, Bernard J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The measurement of castration 
anxiety and anxiety over loss of love. J. Pers., 
955, 24, 204-219.— The Ss were 54 volunteer under- 
graduate males divided into three groups, G1, the 
castration-anxiety group, G2, the loss-of-love anxiety 
group, and G3, the control group. The materials 
used were 12 minute sections of appropriate films as 
ollows: G1, a film showing a subincision operation, 
on primitive adolescents, G2, The Quiet One, and G3, 
In the Park. TAT protocols were secured from all 
Ss immediately after the presentation of each film. 
Other means of measuring anxiety were introduced. 
The three groups could not be differentiated as to 
oss-of-love anxiety. However, the castration-anxiety 
group was sharply differentiated from the others. 13 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 

7454. Skillicorn, S. A. (U. S. Naval Hosp., San 
Diego, Calif.) Presenile cerebellar ataxia іп 
chronic alcoholics. Neurology, 1955, 5, 527-534.— 
Six cases of cerebellar degenerative disease occurring 
in patients whose ages ranged from 39 to 55 years of 
age are presented and the literature is reviewed. All 
patients indulged heavily in alcoholic beverages. Ac- 
companying the neurological symptoms were marked 
intellectual defects. 45-item bibliography.—L. I. 
O"K elly. 

7455. Slavson, S. R, & MacLennan, Beryce. 
Unmarried mothers. In Slavson, S. R., The fields 
of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 170-195.— 
Important elements in the psychodynamics of unmar- 
ried motherhood include the girl's relations with and 
attitudes towards her father, her mother, siblings, the 
putative father, and herself. Studies show that a 
number of girls had fathers who were either too strict 
and rejecting or overindulgent and passive, so that 
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the girl seeks a substitute father outside the home. 
Relations with mothers are almost universally nega- 
tive and hostile. The preference given to brothers 
by parents often makes a girl desirous to become a 
boy. The putative fathers are often unlikely prospects 
for marriage, and the relationship on the part of the 
girl is frequently a masochistic one. The majority 
of unmarried mothers have character disorders. Pres- 
ent in all of them is a combination of hostility, affect 
hunger and masochism. With regard to therapy, a 
process described as "nondirective group interaction" 
has been found helpful. There is some doubt whether 
unmarried mothers, merely by virtue of becoming 
mothers, require psychotherapy. 36 references.—H. 
H. Strupp. 

7456. Solomon, Joseph C. Nail biting and the 
integrative process. Int. J. Psycho-Amal., 1955, 36, 
393-395.—“The child who is beset by the conflict 
situation . . . attempts to reach a homeostatic equi- 
librium through any means available. Inasmuch as 
at that period some form of motor activity is a more 
likely method of release of tensions than the more 
highly conceptualized defences that occur later, a 
symptom such as nail biting furnishes a conven- 
ient ego-integration healing device. The integrative 
aspect of the symptom consists of the release of oral- 
sadistic impulses by biting at the claws. Thus the 
release of hostile aggression is accomplished. . . .” 
—G. Elias. 

7457. Sulzberger, Carl Fulton. An undiscovered 
source of heterosexual disturbance. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 435-437.—Sublimated homosexual 
strivings must be gratified through social success be- 
fore heterosexual needs can be fulfilled. Having won 
the sublimated homosexual love of the father, he need 
no longer fear and hate the woman who, as a mother- 
figure, was the victorious competitor for the father’s 
affection.—D. Prager. 

7458. Thorpe, James J. (Fairfax Co. Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Falls Church, Va.) Addicts. In Slav- 
son, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 
30: 7314), 59-75.—Group psychotherapy is a valid 
technique for treating drug addicts, provided it is 
done on an inpatient basis. The author's conclusions 
are based on treatment programs in hospital prison 
settings (Lexington, Ky. and Fort Worth, Texas). 
Hospitals are characterized by a "prison culture," 
which complicates therapeutic efforts. The per- 
sonality dynamics of the drug addict are delineated, 
and a variety of group processes described. The con- 
ditions under which the patient joins the group are 
considered of importance. 26 references.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

7459. Todd, John а Hosp., Yorkshire, 
Eng.), & Dewhurst, Kenneth, The double: its 
psycho-pathology and psycho-physiology. J. nero. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 47-55.—By means of illustra- 
tive cases, the role of the following factors is con- 
sidered in the autoscopic double: narcissism, strong 
visualization, archetypal thinking and somatic dis- 
turbances. 23 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 7356, 7518) 
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7460. Arnold, Ruth Gifford. (Union City (N.J.) 
Public Schs.) Speech rehabilitation for the men- 
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tally handicapped. Except. Child., 1955, 22, 50-52; 
76.—A. description of a public school program of 
speech rehabilitation adapted to the needs of the men- 
tally retarded. Special techniques of auditory dis- 
crimination, visible speech, and the use of the tactile 
and kinesthetic methods are discussed. The author 
suggests that much can be accomplished with these 
children if the goals are interpreted in accordance 
with the child's ability.—J. J. Gallagher. 


7461. Aufricht, Hedda. (Chicago Teachers Coll., 
Ill) A proposed system of classifying the lan- 
guage defects of children with cerebral palsy. 
Except. Child., 1955, 22, 109-111; 125-126.—The 
author divides language ability into the areas of re- 
ception, expression, and expressive behavior. Degree 
of severity can be identified in each of the above areas 
by ratings of mild, moderate, severe, and very severe. 
“Tt is hoped . . . that this proposed rating scale will 
prove to be clinically helpful by satisfying a need to 
obtain a more detailed and complete picture of the 
language functioning of children with cerebral palsy." 
—/. J. Gallagher. 


7462. Birch, Herbert G. (New York U.), & Lee, 
Joan. Cortical inhibition in expressive aphasia. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 514-517.— 
Tt is hypothesized that cortical inhibition, "and not 
a subtractive loss in functional capacity, underlies 
many of the manifestations of expressive aphasia. 
It follows that the symptoms may be markedly re- 
lieved by creating circumstances for facilitating dis- 
inhibition." Experimental test by study of 14 Ss 
was done by asking each to name objects and to read 
words, then sentences under conditions of (1) quiet 
and (2) binaural stimulation by a tone of 256 Cps at 
an intensity of 60 decibels. 10 patients showed per- 
formances under sound stimulation that “уеге de- 
cisively improved." These findings are discussed in 
relation to Pavlovian theory; to the practical, diag- 
nostic, and therapeutic aspects of the topic.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


7463. Brody, Morris W., & Harrison, Saul I. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Stutterers. In 
Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, 
(see 30: 7314), 96-107.— The psychogenic hypothe- 
ses for stuttering have increasingly been supported, 
and stutterers have been treated in groups for some 
time. By many it is considered the treatment of 
choice. The stutterer has formed an object relation 
to the spoken word and acts out a symbiotic relation- 
ship with his mother. Still, the etiology of stuttering 
is not thoroughly understood and treatment rests on 
an empirical basis. Group therapy helps the patient 
to express his feelings more directly and frees him 
from separation anxiety. 25 references Н, H. 
Strupp. 

7464. Emery, Richard M. (Public Schools, Lynn, 
Mass.) The classroom teacher and Speech correc- 
tion. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 110-116.—Speech prob- 
lems are affected by one or more of many factors. 
The article is concerned with basic information rela- 
tive to speech problems and therapy. Asa psycho- 
physical process, speech involves coordinated articula- 
tory adjustments that are free from inhibiting influ- 
ences. The author analyzes the problem as follows : 
(1) What is a speech defect? (2) recognizing a 
speech defect; (3) articulation problems; (4) voice 
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problems; (5) defects of rhythm; (6) symbolization 
problems; and (7) summary.—$. M. Amatora. 


7465. Froeschels, Emil (Beth David Hosp., N. 
Y.), Kastein, Shulamith, & Weiss, Deso A. A 
method of therapy for paralytic conditions of the 
mechanisms of phonation respiration and glutina- 
tion. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 365- 
370.—Pushing exercises in which а patient is in- 
structed to raise his fists to his chest, push his àrms 
down in one quick elastic sweep, with fingers closed, 
at the same time the patient says ‘AH,’ have been 
used in patients with abductor and adductor paralysis 
by Weiss and in patients with diseases of the central 
nervous system involving phonation, breathing, and 
swallowing by Kastein. The authors feel this tech- 
nique useful in bulbar poliomyelitis, progressive bul- 
bar paralysis, pseudo-bulbar paralysis, Parkinson's 
disease and muscular dystrophy.—4M. F. Palmer. 


7466. Gens, George W. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of speech disorders. In Brower, D., & Abt, 
L. E., Progress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 
7139), 161-179.—"A study of the development of 
normal speech and speech that deviates from the nor- 
mal brings forth the realization that the field of 
speech pathology is a neglected one. Many defini- 
tions of speech disorders have been proposed. .. . А 
disorder of speech is not a separate entity, but it is 
symptomatic of an underlying abnormal condition. 
... Although there are many different types, degrees, 
and overlappings in speech disorders, they may be 
classified in four general types: articulation, voice 
disorders, rhythm, and symbolization.” These dis- 
orders and their treatment are reviewed. 38 refer- 
ences.—H, Р. David. 


7467. Johnson, Wendell; Brown, Spencer F., 
Curtis, James F., Edney, Clarence W., & Keaster, 
Jacqueline. Speech handicapped school children. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
xiv, 575 p. $4.50 This is a revision of the 1948 
book (see 23: 4807). It is concerned with (1) the 
kinds of speech disorders found among school chil- 
dren, (2) what the classroom teacher, with or with- 
out the help of the speech correctionist, can do about 
them, and (3) the basic examination methods and 
remedial approaches which the correctionist can use. 
Chapters included are: Speech disorders and speech 
correction, The clinical point of view in education, 
Disorders of articulation, Disorders of voice, Stutter- 
mg, Retarded speech development, Cleft palate and 
cerebral palsy, Impaired hearing, and The public 
School remedial speech program.—T. E. Newland. 

7468. Kaplan, Max. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Music 
therapy in the speech program. Except. Child., 
1955, 22, 112-117.—A discussion of the role of music 
therapy in the total program of the summer residential 
clinic for children with speech and hearing problems 
at the University of Illinois. 40 children (CA 12-17) 
attended the six-week training session. 22 of these 
children were hard of hearing, 13 cleft palate, and 
5 cerebral palsied. Five types of musical activities 
were used: singing, playing of instruments, listening, 
rhythms, and games. It was felt that the music pro- 
gram had contributed to the objectives of providing 
recreation for the children as part of the total speech 
therapy program and in giving the child something 
in which he could develop some skill and successful 
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experiences that would build up some measure of 
self-confidence.—J. J. Gallagher. 

7469. Kryshkowa, N. A., Kok, E. P., & Smirnow, 
W. M. Klinisch-physiologische Untersuchungen 
der Kranken mit Aphasie. (Clinical and physiologi- 
cal investigation of aphasic patients.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 261-266.— 
The first signal system was preserved in 14 aphasics 
and even in those with severe speech impairment, the 
second signal system was not destroyed. The func- 
tional systems and experiences, which have been ac- 
quired ontogenetically through the collaboration of 
the two signal systems, are preserved. The speech- 
kinesthetic analysator was mostly affected, in two the 
speech-auditory, and in one the speech-visual ana- 
lysator. The functional state of the damaged speech 
analysators requires examination by special methods; 
impairment of speech-kinesthetic synthetic analysator 
in motor aphasia is revealed by the numeral test for 
graphesthesia.—C. T. Bever. 

7470. Lovett Doust, John W., & Coleman, Laura 
I.M. (U. Toronto, Can.) The psychophysics of 
communication. III. Discriminatory awareness in 
stutterers and its measurement by the critical 
flicker fusion threshold. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 650-652.—This threshold was de- 
termined in 131 healthy, fluent Ss and in 46 stutter- 
ers, The mean frequency for the control group was 
significantly higher than for the stutterers. This 
finding is discussed with reference to neurologic fac- 
tors conceivably operating in this speech defect— 
L. A, Pennington. 

7471. Mecham, Merlin J. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.), Stromsta, Courtney, & Soderberg, 
George. Effects of Tolserol on the speech errors 
of mentally defective children. Amer. J. phys. 
Med., 1955, 34, 535-536.—Reports procedures and 
results of a study.to determine if there are significant 
differences in the number of speech errors of men- 
tally defective patients with increased relaxation re- 
sulting from the application of the drug Tolserol. 
“Cerebral palsied patients and stutterers tend to show 
more clearly the benefit derived from the relaxation 
effects of the drug. It might be speculated that the 
drug may be beneficial when used in conjunction with 
therapy as a means of obtaining greater relaxation, 
but not as a therapeutic device in and of itself. As 
a supplement to speech therapy, it might facilitate re- 
laxation in certain situations of emotional stress that 
is otherwise difficult to attain."—(Courtesy of Re- 
habilit. Lit.) 

7472. Morley, Muriel, et al. (King’s Coll., New 
castle-on-Tyne, Eng.) Delayed speech and de- 
velopmental aphasia. Brit. med. J., 1955, No. 4937, 
463-467.—A discussion of the causes and manage- 
ment of delayed speech, the main causes being mental 
deficiency, severe and partial deafness, developmental 
aphasia, cerebral palsy, and rarely, psychotic illness. 
Help which can reasonably be expected from speech 
therapy has been described—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit... . Handicapped.) 

7473. Morrison, Shelia. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Measuring the severity of articulation de- 
fectiveness. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 
347-351.—Recordings of one minute of continuous 
speech were selected from 45 boys and 21 girls be- 
tween the ages five and ten ranging in articulation 
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ability from normal to severity defective. 40 naive 
observers and 12 expert observers were able to obtain 
a tape-recorded severity scale.—9M. F. Palmer. 

7474. Riese, Walther. (Med. Coll. Va., Rich- 
mond.) Hughlings Jackson's doctrine of aphasia 
and its significance today. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
122, 1-13.— The theories of aphasia as set forth by 
Jackson, Freud, Henry Head and Kurt Goldstein are 
developed and critically evaluated. It is concluded 
that "Jackson's law of dissolution still holds true, but 
it must be interpreted and applied individually accord- 
ing to the meaning to be given to the term of the law 
in a particular сазе” Ап abbreviated version of 
August Forel's auto-observation of aphasia is ap- 
pended. 18 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

7475. Seabrook, Jean A. The relationship be- 
tween emotional disturbance and speech disorder. 
N. Zealand Speech Therapists’ J., 1955, 10, 6-19.— 
The author concludes that the relationship of emo- 
tional disturbance to speech disorder was secondary; 
it was not the sole causal factor in functional speech 
disorder, nor was severity of speech disorder related 
to the presence or absence of emotional disturbance. 
Observations on laterality and motor coordination and 
their relationship to speech disorder are given.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

7476. Sherman, Dorothy (U. Iowa, Iowa City.), 
& Morrison, Shelia. Reliability of individual rat- 
ings of severity of defective articulation. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 352-358.—A study of 60 
one-minute recordings shows that reliable mean scale 
values of the severity of defective articulation can be 
obtained for one-minute speech samples from the re- 
sponses of a trained individual observer, and these 
mean scale values can be placed in relative positions 
along a severity continuum. Absolute values are not 
necessarily comparable from one individual observer 
to another. Five-second segment and ten-second seg- 
ment presentation of longer samples of speech results 
in equally reliable mean scale values.—9M. F. Palmer. 

7477. Snidecor, John C. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif. A method of disparities for evaluating 
aphasic disturbances. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
122, 92-93.—In order to attenuate emotional block- 
ing, etc., when evaluating aphasics, test items are 
presented with a discrepancy between the object's 
name or usage as represented in a picture and the 
clinician’s verbal references to it. Two cases illus- 
trate its potentiality in testing and treating aphasics. 
Further research is recommended.—N. H. Pronko. | , 

7478. Trotter, William D. (St. Louis U., Mo.), 
& Kools, Joseph A. Listener adaptation to the 
severity of stuttering. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1955, 20, 385-387.—10 adult stutterers at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Speech Clinic were rated along a 7- 
point scale, under uniform conditions, by a group of 
8 speech pathology majors on 3 different occasions 
spaced 5 days apart. There was a progressive de- 
crease in the mean severity ratings given by the 
judges from session 1 to session 3 which demonstrated 
the presence of a listener adaptation effect. —M. F. 
Palmer. 

(See also abstracts 7623, 7726) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


7479. Anonymous. Delinquents yesterday, good 
citizens ‘ade N. Y. State Educ., 1955, 43, 186- 
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188.—Motives underlying delinquent behavior and 
implications for handling them in a school setting as 
well as at home are discussed on the basis of this 
“unorthodox research” in which high school students 
wrote English themes on “The Worst Deed I Ever 
Did,” describing “offenses in their childhood or early 
youth that would have labeled them juvenile delin- 
quents had they been apprehended.”—L. D. Summers. 


7480. Beck, Bertram M. The exiled delinquent. 
Children, 1955, 2, 208-212.—1f hate triumphs and 
hostility is met with hostility, the solution to the prob- 
lem of delinquency is headed for failure. There are 
numerous conflicts in modern cultural values that 
have played a major role in producing the exiled de- 
linquent. The author analyzes the subject under (1) 
goals and means, (2) community failure, (3) formal- 
ized separateness, (4) courts and institutions, and 
(5) society’s rejection —S. M. Amatora. 


7481. Bloch, Herbert А., & Flynn, Frank Т. 
Delinquency: the juvenile offender in America 
today. New York: Random House, 1956. xix, 612 
р. $7.95; text ed. $6.00.—Тһе volume's 17 chapters, 
authored by a sociologist and social worker, selec- 
tively review the problem of delinquency by “selec- 
ting whenever possible only those findings based on 
acceptable criteria of proof and confirmation.” Part 
1 (2 chapters) discusses the meaning and scope of 
the problem. Part 2 (6 chapters) describes the 
“pressures” toward delinquency. Part 3 (8 chapters) 
is concerned with "treatment agencies," while Part 4 
(1 chapter) discusses problems in the area of pre- 
vention. 21 p. reference list.—L. А. Pennington. 


7482. Bullinger, Elisabeth, & Seyfried, Helmut. 
Allgemein und sexuell verwahrloste Madchen im 
Farbstern-Test. (Generally and sexually delinquent 
girls in the colored star design test.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat. 1955, 4, 205-209 —The 
performances of 40 delinquent girls with ordinary be- 
havior problems and with sexual offenses on the 
colored star design test (Seyfried), and those of a 
control group are compared and the results discussed. 
21 references.—E. Schwerin. 


7483. Chute, Charles Lionel, & Bell, Marjorie. 
Crime, courts and probation. New York: Mac- 
millan Co, 1956. xiii, 268 р. $4.75—This volume's 
14 chapters trace the historical development of the 
probationary approach to adult offenders and de- 
Scribe the methods involved in its operation in the 
United States. Ch. 14, by Judge Louis Goldstein of 
Kings County Court, Brooklyn, illustrates the legal 
and the technical aspects of the probation movement. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


7484. di Tullio, В, (Institute a Medicina Sociale, 
Rome.) Biotypologie et criminologie. (Biotypol- 
ogy and criminology.) —Evolut. bsychiat., 1954, 3, 
421-431.—Individuals may be characterized as hav- 
ing a "delinquent" constitution just as others are 
typed “tubercular.” The delinquency of the lepto- 
some-schizothyme is characterized by frequency, pre- 
cocity, and recedivist tendencies. That of the “ath- 
letic” consists of sudden brutality without premedita- 
tion or provocation. The pyknic-cyclothmic tends to 
be the oldest and least frequent of all. Finally, the 
pyknic is notable for dealing in stolen goods rather 
than in crimes against persons. The latest findings 
link etiology to criminology.—L. A. Ostlund. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


7485. Diller, Juliet C. A comparison of the test 
performance of male and female juvenile delin- 
quents. J. genet. Psychol, 1955, 86, 217-236— 
“A study of the test performances of 80 female. , . 
and 87 male juvenile delinquents, matched for age, 
grade placement, and global intelligence quotient, on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence scale and 
the Wide Range Achievement tests” is analyzed fac- 
torially, by subtest ranking and by the Wechsler sign 
list for adolescent psychopaths. Differences and simi- 
larities between the males and females are discussed, 
58 references —Z. Luria. 


7486. Eckstein, Ludwig Gotthold. Zum Stehlen 
der Kinder. (Concerning stealing of children.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 
134-137.—The psycho-dynamics of stealing are dis- 
cussed. Stealing is frequently related to lack of breast 
feeding or to premature weaning by the mother in in- 
fancy.—E. Schwerin. 

7487. Hendrickson, Robert C., & Cook, Fred J. 
Youth in danger. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1956. 300 p. $3.95.—This volume, written by the 
former Chairman of The Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency in conjunction with a journal- 
ist, consists of 16 chapters each devoted to an aspect 
of the delinquency problem. It is directed for its 
audience toward the parent, teacher, and social 
worker.—L. A. Pennington, 

7488. Horn, Hartmut (U. Marburg/Lahn, Ger- 
many.), & Brengelmann, Johannes С. Neurotische 
Tendenzen und Lügentendenzen bei Strafgefan- 
Eenen. (Neurotic and lying tendencies in prisoners.) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 331-343.—The Mauds- 
ley Medical Questionnaire was administered to 639 
newly admitted prisoners, divided into 2 experimental 
groups. Compared to 184 non-prisoner controls, both 
experimental groups had "substantially higher ‘lie’ 
Scores" with concomitant indications of greater 
neuroticism. "Differences obtained were significant 
only between control and experimental groups and 
not between the experimental groups themselves." 
The appropriate use of personality questionnaires is 
discussed. English and French summaries.—ZH. P. 
David. 

7489. Karpman, Ben (Chm.); Kanner, Leo; 
Robinson, J. Franklin; Sontag, L. W., Schmide- 
berg, Melitta, & Peck, Harris B. Psychodynam- 
ics of child delinquency: further contributions. 
Round Table, 1953. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 238-282.—Many contributors to this Round Table 
agreed that there may be at least three types of de- 
inquency: (1) that founded primarily on the pathol- 
ogy of the brain structure, (2) that founded pri- 
marily on the pathology of relationships within the 
family unit, and (3) that founded primarily on social 
dislocation. In summing up, Ben Karpman indicates 
that this symposium has placed greater emphasis on 
the social factors involved. “While individual psy- 
chotherapy may correct emotional damage resulting 
from unsatisfactory familial situations in a compara- 
tively stable social setting, it is almost helpless in the 
face of the combination of unsatisfactory familial 
situations and a socioeconomic setting which tends to 
increase the hostility and aggression growing out of 
individual emotional conflicts."—R. E. Perl, 

7490. Kurland, Albert A., Hanson, Arthur M. 
& Grothe, George. Attendants and the care of 
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the criminally insane. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1955, 
29, 102-122.—By means of verbal reports recorded 
daily, a more objective and detailed analysis could be 
made of the attendant and his relationship to his serv- 
ice. The overwhelming emphasis on security may be 
self-defeating since it tends to channel whatever the 
anxieties the patient may have about himself into one 
goal only—that of getting out.—D. Prager. 


7491. O'Connor, N., & Yonge, К. A. Methods 
of evaluating the group psychotherapy of unstable 
defective delinquents. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 87, 
g9-101.—A study of attitudinal and intellectual change 
following group psychotherapy is described and com- 
pared with 2 control groups. The Ss are adolescent 
defective delinquents. Significant differences between 
treated and control groups are reported. Emphasis is 
placed on method.—Z. Luria. 


7492. Perl, William R. (U. S. Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.) Benefits from in- 
cluding one psychopath in a group of mildly de- 
linquent patients. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1956, 
6, 77-79.—Inclusion of a psychopath in a group of 
offenders (who had been convicted for crimes of the 
larcenous type) undergoing group treatment had the 
following effects: (1) the psychopath’s dominance of 
the group futhered among the other seven group 
members a rapid growth of group feeling and a 
“group superego”; and (2) Confrontation with the 
psychopath’s boastful, antisocial behavior mobilized 
anxiety in the other group members, with a con- 
comitant urge to change.—H. Н. Strupp. 


7493. Pihlblad, C. Terence. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) The juvenile offender in Norway. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 500-511.—5 case re- 
ports illustrate the functions of the Norwegian Child 
Welfare Committees in initial study, solution, and 
follow-up of delinquents. These "non-punitive" Com- 
mittees parallel the American juvenile court approach 
but have no tie with the courts.—L. 4. Pennington. 


7494. Rolin, Jean. Police drugs. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. x, 194 p. $4.75.—By 
use of clinical-legal case material the dangers involved 
in the use of "truth drugs" in legal matters are set 
forth. Social, legal, and medical safeguards are held 
essential. A 25-page appendix consists of an essay 
by Edward V. Saher on the subject of “Narcoanaly- 
sis.” 113-item bibliography.—L. A. Pennington. 

7495. Scheller, B. Das Gewissen. (Conscience. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 
137-145.—40 juvenile delinquents were asked to write 
a composition on their feelings about their anti-social 
behavior. The results were analyzed for the amount 
of normal and neurotic superego pressure.—E. 
Schwerin. 

7496. Schmideberg, Melitta, & Sokol, Jack. The 
role of psychotherapy of offenders: an evaluation. 
Ment, Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 564-573.—Based upon 
their experience, the authors are of the opinion that 
"any demand to replace courts and prisons with diag- 
nostic clinics and psychiatric hospitals is, to put it 
mildly, premature. They are critical of the lack of 
realistic understanding on the part of some psycho- 
therapists who fail to recognize that treatment which 
is enforced by due process of law is inevitably looked 
upon by the offender as a form of punishment. How- 
ever, “the chances of success with psychotherapy are 
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strengthened when combined with either parole or 
probation.” It is felt that when psychotherapy can 
be freed from any authoritative set-up, the results are 
likely to be better for both patient and therapist— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7497. Schulman, Irving. (Pennsylvania Hosp., 
Philadelphia.) Delinquents. In Slavson, S. R., 
The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 
196-214.—The author reports beneficial results of an 
integrated therapeutic program, consisting of individ- 
ual and group psychotherapy combined with a planned 
"therapeutic" environment. Difficulties in treatment 
result from the delinquent’s predominantly alloplastic 
orientation, which precludes his developing intense 
psychic pain and thereby eliminates one of the strong- 
est motivations for change. Physical acting-out to- 
ward the therapist must be forestalled, which means 
that a nondirective approach is quite inapplicable. 
Insight gained in group psychotherapy is often purely 
intellectual, but it is possible to develop in the de- 
linquent a rudimentary value system through iden- 
tification with the therapist. Repression of instincts 
constitutes the treatment goal. 29 references,—H. Н. 
Strupp. 


7498. Stevenson, George S. A note on juve- 
nile delinquency. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1955, 29, 
1-6.—The delinquent is not born but made. He is 
hurt or sick. It will be of greater value to society 
to remove the causes of hurt and to treat the sickness 
than to perpetuate the causes and to apply punishment 
as the only and final measure—D. Prager. 


7499. Sykes, Gresham M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Crime and society. New York: Random House, 
1956. 125 p. 95¢.—A sociological approach to crime 
is presented with main emphasis placed upon crime as 
a social problem in relation to social theory. 3-page 
“selected readings" section completes the 6 chapters 
to this handbook—L. A. Pennington. 


7500. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., De- 
troit, Mich.) Factors linked to race among boys 
in trouble with Detroit police. J. Negro Educ., 
1954, 23, 186-189.—“A series of comparisons was 
made between all of the 2774 white boys and 1096 
non-white boys contacted on complaint by Detroit 
police in 1948. The most striking differences between 
the groups seemed to center around 2 facts: the non- 
white boys came in much greater proportion from 
broken homes and from poor socio-economic cir- 
cumstances.”—C. К. Bishop. 


7501. Wattenberg, William W., Franklin, John 
F., & Quiroz, Frank. Clinical psychologic studies 
of auto thieves. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
289-299.—“Case histories were obtained from 25 
boys from ‘good’ neighborhoods who were involved 
in auto theft. The studies indicated no single pattern 
but rather a combination of patterns found often 
among other delinquents. Far from being easy-going, 
unsupervised, well-socialized boys as had been in- 
ferred from a previous statistical survey, most boys 
of this group gave evidence of having strong anxie- 
ties and coming from perturbed home situations.” 
French and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

7502. Zulliger, Hans. Warum stiehlt Jolanda? 
(Why does Jolanda steal?) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1955, 3, 344-359.— This is a detailed case presentation 
of a 16-year-old Swiss farm girl arrested for steal- 
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ing. As part of an “expert evaluation,” the author 
administered the Koch tree test, Z test, Rorschach 
test, and the Deuss fables. The protocols are repro- 
duced and their interpretation is discussed—H. P. 
David. 

(See also abstracts 6606, 7143, 7297, 7889) 


PSYCHOSES 


7503. Balter, Abraham M., Pilpel, Michael; 
Hatch, Harold S., & Sommer, N. J., Jr. (F.A. 
Hosp., Lyons, N. J.) The problem of tuberculosis 
in psychotics. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 68, 782- 
785.—The incidence of tuberculosis is higher among 
psychotics than in the general population. Perhaps 
because (1) metabolic changes render the psychotic 
less resistant, or (2) psychosis causes carelessness 
and self-neglect, or (3) the psychotic comes in con- 
tact with unknown active cases. Psychotics are prob- 
ably far more infectious than non-psychotics, their 
tuberculosis seems more indolent, less responsive to 
treatment, and more prone to relapse. The authors 
call for more diligent casefinding, better care and 
treatment for psychotic patients.—5. E. Vineberg. 

7504. Bliss, Eugene L., Migeon, Claude J. 
Branch, С. Н. Hardin, & Samuels, Leo Т. Adreno- 
cortical function in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 121, 358-365.—Adrenocortical and pitui- 
tary-adrenocortical function of chronic schizophrenics 
was compared with that of a control group of normal 
subjects. Both groups were equivalent in this re- 
spect. No evidence was found of any impairment of 
adrenocortical physiology in the chronic schizophrenic 
patient. 46 references.—N. Н. Pronko. j 

7505. Bornstein, S., & Jervis, George A. (VA 
Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) Presenile dementia of 
the Jakob types; corticostriospinal degeneration. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 598-610.— 
While 2 broad groups of presenile dementia are 
known, one being Alzheimer’s and Pick’s disease, the 
other (Jakob) has been little studied. The clinical 
and pathological features of 2 such patients are de- 
scribed. The suggestion is made that the diagnostic 
entity of corticostriospinal degeneration is more ap- 
propriate. 31 references—L. А. Pennington. 

7506. Callieri, Bruno. (Roma U., Italy.) Con- 
tributo allo studio psicopatologico dell’esperienza 
schizofrenica di fine del mondo. (Contribution to 
the psychopathologic study of the schizophrenic ex- 
perience of the end of the world.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich. 1955, 16, 379-407.—Weltuntergan- 
gerlebnis and Wahnstimmung according to the au- 
thor, have as anthropological-phenomenological com- 
mon quality, the dissolution of the structural category 
of the symbolic meaning of contents. The distinction 
Ego-World becomes confused and acquires a strange 
meaning. The phenomenological approach distin- 
guishes between intent of meaning and its achieve- 
ment: the normal judgment of reality is the result of 
a harmonious relationship at this level. Two cases 
are presented and analyzed. The author concludes 
by emphasizing the value of the anthropophenomeno- 
logical approach. 79-item bibliography —4. Manoil, 

7507. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Adolf Meyer discusses the pathol- 
ogy of dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
121, 366-371.—A transcription is presented of a staff 
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conference held at the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic on 
January 30, 1933, in which Dr. Meyer and Dr, Conn 


‘discuss schizophrenia —N. Н. Pronko. 


7508. Cooper, James G. (State Teachers Coll., 
New Paliz, N. Y.) The inspection Rorschach in 
the prediction of college success. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 49, 275-282.—The Ohio State Psychological 
Test and a modified version of the group Rorschach 
scored by Monroe's Inspection Rorschach method 
were given to 77 college freshmen of both sexes. Re- 
sults were correlated with grade-point averages for 
3 consecutive semesters. The Ohio State predicted 
grades as expected, with a correlation of approxi- 
mately .50. In the case of the Rorschach for the 
women no correlation was significant; for the men, 
one was significant at the .05 level.—M. Murphy, 

7509. Cully, William E. (У.А. Hosp., Coates- 
ville, Pa.) A therapeutic program for acutely 
disturbed psychotic patients. J. Ass. phys. Ment, 
Rehabilit., 1955, 9, 193-195.—Techniques and pro- 
cedures used in the hydrogyms at the V.A. Hospital, 
Coatesville, are described. The program has physio- 
logical and psychological values in the total treat- 
ment of the patient.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 


7510. Dall'Oglio, Giovanni Nedo. La prognosi 
della schizofrenia rispetto all'etta di insorgenza. 
(Prognosis of schizophrenia with reference to the age 
at onset.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 23-31.—A statistical 
analysis covering the period 1931-1952 at the Psy- 
chiatric Provincial Hospital of Mantova, Italy, with 
reference to cases of schizophrenia, classified by age, 
and sex, is presented. The total number of cases, 263 
(126 M, 137 F), is classified by age groups. The re- 
sults show the greatest improvement below the age 20 
(70% F, 71% M) as well as discharges (70% F, 
77% М); in the period 20-30, there is an increase 
in admissions, and a decrease in improvements (54% 
F, 30% M) and also in discharges (56% F, 38% M); 
the periods 30-40 and over 40 show improvements 
and discharges around 38% and 50% respectively. 
The author concludes that’ advanced youth presents 
the most unfavorable Prognosis. 19 references. 
French and English summaries.—A. Manoil. 


_ 7511. Edinger, Edward F. Archetypal patterns 
in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 
354-357.—ung's theory of archetypes is presented 
and illustrated by application to specific schizophrenic 
delusions.—N. Н. Pronko. 


‚7512. Fabing, Howard D. (Christ Hosp., Cin- 
cinnati, О.) Frenquel a blocking agent against 
experimental LSD-25 and mescaline psychosis. 
Neurology, 1955, 5, 319-328.—Frenquel, the gamma- 
isomer of Meratran, was shown to be effective in 
blocking the psychotic symptoms which otherwise de- 
velop in normal Subjects following dosages of LSD- 
25. Descriptions of the psychotic reactions and of 
the behavior following use of the blocking agent are 
given. A new term for ‘tranquilizing’ agents is pro- 
posed : ataraxics, from the word ataraxy, which means 
“freedom from confusion."—L. T. . O'Kelly. 


7513. Fellner, C. H., & Weil, P. L. (Mapperley 
Hosp., Nottingham, Eng.) Low normal intelligence 
and schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 
349-353.— Insulin coma therapy combined with elec- 
troplexy was compared in a group of 30 schizophrenic 
dullards and another of originally average intelli- 
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gence. The effect of mental dullness on the course 
of a schizophrenic psychosis is discussed but no hy- 
pothesis is suggested to explain the phenomenon. It 
is doubted if insulin coma therapy is indicated for the 
dull schizophrenic. 33 references—N. H. Pronko. 

7514. Fisher, Seymour. Some observations sug- 
gested by the Rorschach test concerning the “am- 
bulatory schizophrenic.” Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1955, 29, 81-89.—Ambulatory schizophrenics have de- 
fenses permitting adequate surface functioning despite 
internal breakdown. They are of high intellectual 
endowment. They rationalize reality lapses. They 
postpone and retreat from disturbing stimuli. There 
is a compensatory forceful attempt at socialization. 
What is unique to the ambulatory schizophrenic is his 
desensitization to the frightening aspects of his fan- 
tasies. He does not panic at strange things within 
himself as do most other psychotics—D. Prager. 

7515. Gianascol, Alfred J. (U. California Sch. 
Med., San Francisco.) Death from lower nephron 
nephrosis complicating acute catatonic excitement. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 382-386.—A case is 
reported of acute catatonic excitement terminated by 
fatal lower nephron nephrosis. The need for pre- 
cluding or anticipating such a progression is indi- 
cated.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7516. Goldberg, Martin; Dumas, Peter A., Din- 
enberg, Samuel, & Winick, William. (А Hosp., 
Coatesville, Pa.) Comparative effectiveness of 
analytic and psychodramatic group therapy with 
psychotics. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 367- 
379.—Two groups of hospitalized psychotic patients 
were treated for similar periods with psychodramatic 
group therapy and in interview group therapy. The 
importance of preplanning conferences, staging the 
actual psychodrama and group discussion, and critique 
after the group session is stressed. In comparing the 
results of interview group vs. psychodramatic group 
therapy, the authors favor the latter technique, in that 
it brought out greater focusing of attention and 
stronger group identification. A case illustration is 
presented.—H. H. Strupp. 

7517. Goldfarb, William, & Dorsen, Marilyn M. 
(Jewish Board of Guardians, New York.) Anno- 
tated bibliography of childhood schizophrenia and 
related disorders as reported in the English lan- 
guage through 1954. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1956. vi, 170 p. $2.50.—Annotations of 584 items 
relevant to the problem of childhood psychoses. 

7518. Grauer, David. Homosexuality and the 
paranoid psychoses as related to the concept of 
narcissism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 516-526.— 
"Investigations and opinions of psychiatrists who 
have studied large numbers of psychotics challenge 
Freud's theory that latent homosexuality is closely 
related to the paranoid psychoses. Freud's theory is 
based on his conception of narcissism, which appears 
to require emendation in accordance with the ego 
psychology of Federn and Weiss." 19 references.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

7519. Gronewald, Tula W. (Jamestown State 
Hosp, N. D.) Involutional psychotic reactions. 
J. Lancet, 1956, 76, 8-10.—The prognosis is poorer 
for patients with involutional paranoid features than 
for those with predominantly depressive features. 
Paranoid patients generally have a history of in- 
Security since childhood. “With the stress of the 
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involutional period, the established defensive patterns 
prove inadequate and the more extreme patterns, well 
organized persecutory delusions, and misinterpreta- 
tions of the paranoid psychosis are utilized."—G. К. 
Morlan. 


7520. Hersov, L. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) A case of childhood pellagra with psycho- 
sis. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 878-883—A metabolic 
peculiarity resulting in increased need for nicotina- 
mide was the possible cause—response to nicotina- 
mide was satisfactory and psychological tests showed 
no evidence of deterioration. 22 references—W, L. 
Wilkins. 

7521. Kaplan, Oscar J. (Ed.) (San Diego State 
Coll., Calif.) Mental disorders in later life. (2d 
ed.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1956. ix, 508 p. $7.50.—19 chapters by authors from 
many sciences and professions are focussed on the 
mental disorders of later life. The largest chapters 
are those reviewing the psychological and sociological 
aspects. Facts are presented by means of tables, 
graphs and photographs and the individual chapters 
contain their own bibliographies. The total subject 
matter ranges from considerations of the genetic, 
physiological and social origins of the mental dis- 
orders through descriptions of the manifestations of 
the various disease entities. Therapeutic and pro- 
phylactic methods are also reviewed.—J. E. Birrem. 


7522. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
non.) An investigation into the value of “objec- 
tive test psychoticism” in predicting response to 
insulin coma therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 871— 
877.—Either Eysenck’s tests of psychoticism are not 
valid measures of psychoticism or pre-treatment de- 
gree of psychosis is not predictive of response to this 
form of therapy. 47 references—W. L. Wilkins. 


7523. Kovitz, B., Carter, J. T., & Addison, W. Р. 
(Columbus State Hosp, О.) А comparison of 
chlorpromazine and reserpine in chronic psycho- 
sis. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol Psychiat., 1955, 74, 467- 
471.—Clinical, medical, electroencephalographic, and 
psychometric studies of 150 custodial patients (127 
chronic schizophrenics) indicate improvement via 
drug therapy as contrasted with placebo administra- 
tion. Thorozine “produced a slight but significant 
increase in the intelligence test scores . . . presuma- 
bly through diminishing anxiety.” Results were best 
in those with persistent tension, strong affect, and 
efforts to maintain self-esteem. The drugs cannot re- 
place adequate “therapeutic attention to . . . under- 
lying problems."—L. A. Pennington. 

7524. Kral, V. A. (Verdun Protestant. Hosp., 
Montreal, Can.), & Elvidge, A. R. Four years' ex- 
perience with prefrontal lobotomy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 121, 375-381.—An assorted group of 100 
psychotic patients were studied following bilateral 
prefrontal lobotomy. Theoretical consideration of the 
dynamics of this operation is considered —N. H. 
Pronko. 

7525. Lorenz, Maria. Expressive behavior and 
language patterns. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 353-366.— 
The language of 4 groups of 10 patients each evalu- 
ated clinically and psychologically as typical hysteric, 
obsessive-compulsive, manic, and paranoid .Schizo- 
phrenic reaction types, was studied in a preliminary 
survey as to recurrent language characteristics of re- 
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corded interviews. The language of each group is 
briefly examined and illustrated with excerpts. The 
observations presented are descriptive rather than 
quantitative. Certain differentiating features were 
found to occur predominantly in each group.—C. T. 
Bever. 

7526. MacGillivray, Ronald C. (Little Plumstead 
Hosp., Norfolk, Eng.) The larval psychosis of 
idiocy. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 570-574.— 
A review is given of the literature on the syndrome 
psychosis with idiocy. Eleven cases of this type were 
found in an examination of two hundred and nine 
idiot patients. The name “larval psychosis of idiocy” 
is suggested by the author “for the condition which 
may be of either hyperkinetic or hypokinetic type.” 
A discussion is presented of the possible etiology of 

‚ the condition. 34 references—V. M. Staudt. 

7527. Malzberg, Benjamin. (New York State 
Dept. Ment. Hyg., Albany.) Use of alcohol among 
white and negro mental patients. Comparative 
statistics of first admissions to New York State 
Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1939-1941. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 668-674.—Selective social 
factors operate differently among immigrants and in- 
ternal migrants. Negroes have more intemperance 
among first admissions, especially Negro females, al- 
though males far outnumber females in intemperance. 
Paresis admissions show very high intemperance 
rates. Negroes and whites born in New York State 
had more intemperance than those born elsewhere in 
the United States and still more than foreign born 
first admissions.—IW. L. Wilkins. 

7528. Meng, Heinrich, & Stern, Erich. Organ- 
psychosis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 428 434.— 
Every physical illness of extended duration, resistant 
to usual methods of treatment must be considered a 
psychological problem. The endocrine system is the 
biologic substratum of the drive and affect cathexis 
of the ego; the digestive tract is the carrier of the 
earliest predecessors of instinctive sexual drives. In 
puberty the stability of the ego is shaken and in the 
course of the regression to infantile levels the endo- 
crines and the digestive tract are afflicted. 47 refer- 
ences.—D. Prager. 

7529. Mirin, Bernard. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) The formal aspects of schizophrenic ver- 
bal communication. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
52, 149-190.—Each of 30 male schizophrenics and 20 
normal male adults was asked to relate a short story 
їп а situation where an argumentative interlocutor 
disagreed with the S’s story. The schizophrenic and 
normal S’s were compared on three aspects of verbal 
communication ; task orientation, social reactivity, and 
linguistic thought. The obtained data are interpreted 
as indicating that the schizophrenic’s “inadequacy in 
communicating with others is an expression of (a) 
the undifferentiatedness of inner and external speech, 
and (b) the inability to take the role of the ‘gen- 
eralized other.’ With a heightening of autistic ac- 
tivity there is a lessening of the degree of differentia- 
tion between inner and external speech and between 
one's ego and his surrounding world." 29 references. 
—G. G. Thompson. 

7530. Modena, Giancarlo. 
rilievi statistici su una terapia un poco dimenti- 
cata: lo shock cardiazolico. (Considerations and 
statistical data on a somewhat forgotten therapy: the 
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cardiazol shock.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 33-38.—Statis.. 
tical data on 158 cases (46 schizophrenia, 23 phre- 
nasthenia, 52 mania, 26 confusional states and 11 
“arrest” states) would indicate the effectiveness of 
von Meduna cardiazol shock therapy. While the use 
of other methods requires prolonged treatment, not 
immune to dangers, the von Meduna therapy results 
in considerable improvement with few shocks, A 
greater use of cardiazol shock therapy for excite- 
ment states is recommended. French summary.—A. 
Manoil. 

7531. Orens, Martin H. Setting a termination 
date—an impetus to analysis. J. Amer. psychoanal, 
Ass., 1955, 3, 651-665.—A postpartum depressive had 
pressing problems concerning the female castration 
complex. During analysis she had a second child 
without depression and requested discharge. After 
the termination date had been set, there was a flow 
of previously unknown material leading to the un- 
covering of deeper layers of the unconscious. The 
importance of finding out the meaning of the analytic 
situation and the end of the analysis was stressed.— 
D. Prager. 

7532. Orme, J. E. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.) Intellectual and Rorschach test per- 
formances of a group of senile dementia patients 
and of a group of elderly depressives. J. ment. Sci., 
1955, 101, 863-870.—A more basic characteristic of 
senile dementia than disturbance of intellectual func- 
tioning is decline in verbal ability, and the notion of 
deterioration in old age should be modified to allow 
for this. Nine Rorschach Scoring categories differ- 
entiate the depressives from the dementia patients. 
25 references.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

7533. Peters, Henry N. (Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.) Learning as a treatment method in chronic 
Schizophrenia. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1955, 9, 185- 
189; 201—A description of the method of using 
learning treatment in an O.T. setting with chronic 
schizophrenics. Group I was required to do inten- 
sive problem-solving for a half-hour during O.T. 
period while Group II was given only the O.T. pro- 
gram. The results from these experiments indicated 
that the problem-solving tasks were beneficial, result- 
ing in an increase in the O.T. work performance of 
the patients in Group I while those in Group II 
showed an actual decrease in performance. After 
treatment program was completed, Group I also did 
better than Group III (control group) which received 
no special treatment, while Group II with only inten- 
sive O.T. did relatively less well than the controls 
which suggests that without the stimulation of learn- 
ing. (mental activity) the O.T. in itself is not likely 
to improve the patients’ mental condition. —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7534. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Box 1000, 
Princeton, М. J.) А defense attitude associated 
with improvement in schizophrenia and measura- 
ble with a modified Rorschach test. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 122, 36-41—50 adult schizophrenic pa- 
tients were re-examined with the Rorschach after an 
average interval of 5.6 years. Change of clinical 
Status in the follow-up period and changes in the 
alpha scale score are indicated, discussed and theo- 
retically evaluated. It is concluded that “the over- 
control implied in high alpha scores indicated good 
resistance against schizophrenia.” —N. H. Pronko. 
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7535. Rinaldi, F., Rudy, L. H., & Himwich, Н. 
E. The use of Frenquel in the treatment of dis- 
turbed patients with psychoses of long duration. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 343-348.—In a double- 
blind study of the effect of Frenquel on 39 chronically 
hospitalized patients, the investigators were unaware 
of whether patients received Placebo or Frenquel 
until after their evaluation of the patients’ status. 
Significant improvement was noted despite the chro- 
nicity of psychosis. The drug is recommended for 
further use with psychotic patients.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7536. Rodnight, R., & McIlwain, H. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Indicanuria and the psycho- 
sis of a pellagrin. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 884-889. 
—The Hersov'case showed high persistent indica- 
nuria, excreting about 280 mg./day of indican, the 
average being less than 100 mg. The relation to 
mental disorder is suggested as due to a diversion of 
tryptophane metabolism from more essential routes. 
Peculiar feeding habits can be diagnostic of not only 
nutritive disturbance but also of a protective reaction. 
23 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

7537. Rosenfeld, Rudolph. (Oregon State Hosp., 
Salem.) Mental changes observed in 152 psychotic 
and non-psychotic patients during INH medica- 
tion. Dis. Chest, 1955, 27, 558-562.—152 patients 
were observed in regard to mental changes during 
INH medication. 149 had been mentally ill before 
INH treatment. Three developed acute psychosis 
during medication which had been instituted at the 
time of extensive chest surgery. Of the 149, 25 im- 
proved mentally during treatment and two deterior- 
ated but improved again after discontinuation of the 
drug. The three who had been mentally normal be- 
fore INH treatment became so again after discon- 
tinuation. In one of the three cases INH was rein- 
stituted and the patient remained in good health.— 
B, M. Stewart. 

7538. Rosenzweig, Norman. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) A mechanism in schizophrenia; a theo- 
retical formulation. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 74, 544-555.—Drawing from the writ- 
ings of Bleuler and Cannon the author, from clinical 
practice, hypothesizes that schizophrenia is a dis- 
turbance in biological homeostasis resulting from a 
failure in a central integrating mechanism. Clinical 
and experimental findings on schizophrenia are re- 
viewed from this angle. 29 references—L. A. 
Pennington. 

7539, Shechtman, Joseph. Clinical conference: 
a case of severe emotional disorder associated with 
neurodermatitis. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 4, 218- 
252.— The case of a 21 year old single female college 
student with an acute psychotic reaction precipitated 
by being discovered masturbating, was presented Feb- 
ruary 7, 1954, at Hillside Hospital.—C. T. Bever. 


7540. Shugart, George, & Loomis, Earl A. 
Psychodrama with parents of hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic children. Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 118- 
124. 


7541. Silverman, Samuel (ЎА Hosp, Boston, 
Mass.), & Mutter, Arthur Z. Supervision in psy- 
chotherapy of schizophrenia: I. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 436-442.—4A case of schizophrenia 
with severe catatonia is presented in detail to show 
the successive problems during supervised psycho- 
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therapy as they were manifested, understood and 
handled.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7542. Starer, Emanuel. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) Cultural symbolism: a validity study. 
consult. Psychol 1955, 19, 453-454.— The present 
study, done on male and female psychotic patients in 
"varying degrees of remission," was designed to test 
an hypothesis that objects which were "elongated, 
pointed, or angular will be categorized as male" while 
those objects which were "round and containing in 
nature will be categorized as female." The results 
of the current investigation “. . . appear to support 
the hypothesis that there may be a symbolism in any 
particular culture which is generally accepted by those 
who are functioning relatively effectively. The possi- 
bility is raised that the inability of certain individuals 
to adapt to and accept cultural symbolism results in 
emotional disturbance."—4. J. Bachrach. 


7543. Tec, Leon. A schizophrenic child be- 
comes adolescent. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 
105.—Abstract and discussion. 


7544. Thomas, Rose Cooper. Mother-daughter 
relationships and social behavior. Washington, D. 
C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1955. 
xiii, 369 p. $4.00. (Cath. Univ. Amer. Soc. Wk 
Ser. No. 21.)—Case study and intensive interview 
of the patient and her mother for 18 Negro female 
Schizophrenics at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with implications for the mental health 
climate of the home with a submissive or a rebellious 
daughter. The majority of the mothers of the schizo- 
phrenics had had themselves unusual home environ- 
ments, as most had not been reared by their own 
mothers or fathers, and not a single mother felt she 
had been loved by her own mother. Maladaptation to 
social living has its source for girls in their relation- 
ships to their mothers. 73-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

7545. Turner, William J. (Central Islip State 
Hosp., Central Islip, М. Y.), Merlis, Sidney, & Carl, 
Ann. Concerning theories of indoles in schizo- 
phrenigenesis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 466- 
467.—The actions of hashish, harmine, ibogaine, 
adrenochrome and bufotenine is examined in the light 
of a current theory that a biochemical disturbance 
causes and maintains schizophrenic reactions. It is 
concluded that this theory does not receive support 
from such an analysis.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7546. Unterberger, Hilma, & Olshansky, Simon 
S. Vocational rehabilitation and the psychotic 
patient. J. Rehabilit., 1955, 21(1), 7-9.—There ap- 
pears to be a serious discrepancy between the num- 
ber of mentally ill who have been given vocational 
rehabilitation and those who might profit from such a 
program. A number of reasons for this wide differ- 
ence between the needed and the profferred service in 
this area are discussed. The provision of personnel 
more adequately trained to deal with the problems of 
the mentally ill, with greater skill in appraising their 
capacity for training and reemployment, and with 
greater opportunity to work in the hospital environ- 
ment are suggested as possible solutions to the exist- 
ing deficiencies in the rehabilitation of the psychotic. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


7547. Walters, Orville S. А methodological 
critique of Freud's Schreber analysis. Psychoanal. 
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Rev., 1955, 42, 321-342 —Homosexual conflict is ob- 
served in only a limited portion of paranoid patients 
studied. Freud’s theory that all paranoia is the re- 
sult of unconscious homosexual conflict obstructs 
progress toward the clearer understanding of para- 
noia as a symptom complex with diverse etiology. 
100 references.—D. Prager. 

7548. Wertheimer, Nancy, & Wertheimer, Mi- 
chael. (Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn.) Capil- 
lary structure: its relation to psychiatric diagnosis 
and morphology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 
14-27.—Psychotic patients, normals, and children 
were rated on four scales for rating capillary struc- 
tures at the nailfold. These ratings between groups 
and diagnostic group differences within the schizo- 
phrenic category are discussed and evaluated.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


7549. Wiedorn, William S. (L.S.U. Med. Sch., 
New Orleans, La.) Psychological effects of corti- 
sone in acute catatonic excitement. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 457-450.—A case report is pre- 
sented of a patient with acute catatonic excitement in 


whom dramatic psychological changes were observed. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 6988, 7000, 7006, 7220, 7298, 
7356, 7366, 7388) 
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7550. Barua, M. Freud and Horney on anxiety 
and neurosis. Samiksa, 1955, 9, 93-103.—Horney's 
approach is more effective clinically, but the author 
does not feel qualified to pass judgment about the 
theoretical issues.—D. Prager. 

7551. Brill, Norman Q. & Beebe, Gilbert W. 
A follow-up study of war neuroses. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veter- 
ans Administration, 1955, 
sample of 985 men from the Army and 490 men from 
the Navy, admitted to military hospitals during 1944 
for varied psychoneurotic 
for this study. The data are presented in 5 sections: 
basic findings ; analysis of follow-up data; analysis of 
military experience; analysis of Preservice period; 
and implications for induction, utilization, and dis- 
position policies, The conclusions are that marginal 
psychiatric groups can be used in the armed Services, 


tions, even at a genital level, in scatological terms— 
hence their oscillation between love and hate at the 
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genital level. The superego, detecting the patient’s 
fondness for feces, commands him to seek genital 
pleasures as a defense.—H. Wunderlich. 


7553. Eitinger, L. Studies in neuroses. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 101, 47 p.—123 patients 
were examined in follow-up 10 years later, About 
one third showed very satisfactory results and one 
fifth showed satisfactory results, while about one half 
showed unsatisfactory results, Prognostications may 
be made from duration of illness and duration of treat- 
ment. Low intelligence makes prognosis worse, Pa- 
tients with a pathological premorbid personality have 
a much worse prognosis. Age and heredity are of 
no prognostic value. The environment on discharge 
and where the patient lives on follow-up are very 
important. 42 references.—D. Prager. 


7554. Field, M. J. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) 
Witchcraft as a primitive interpretation of mental 
disorder. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 826-833.—Gold 
Coast witcheraft is related to neurosis and the in- 
crease in neurosis there has brought an increasing 
preoccupation with witches. Confessed witches are 
depressives ; simple bewitchment does not involve 
neurosis; malignant bewitchment involves anxiety- 
ridden people. Practitioners who care for the be- 
witched are generally primitive but very effective 
psychotherapists. It is inferred that the agitated de- 
pressive of present day practice may have been the 
guilt-ridden self-accusing witch of several centuries 
ago.—W. L. Wilkins. 


7555. Furtado, Diogo. An unusual case of hys- 
teria. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 300-306.— 
The present infrequency of ‘conversion hysteria' as a 
diagnostic category may be attributed to the variety 
of practical methods that permit a rapid diagnosis and 
removal of accompanying spectacular phenomena. 
French and Spanish summaries.—S, Kavruck. 


7556. Lief, Harold I. Sensory association in the 
selection of phobic objects. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
331-338.—The phobic object may be chosen through 
symbolic association with unconscious fantasies and 
conflicts or may be related to sensory cues present at 
the time of the phobia as illustrated by case histories. 
The development of a Phobia is summarized in 7 
stages. The symbolic and the sensory may be min- 
gled; the former aspect has received predominant 
attention but the latter is readily understood and ac- 
cepted by patients. Therefore, it offers an important 


avenue for approaching the unconscious conflict— 
C. T. Bever. 


7557. Lowenhaupt, Elizabeth. Two cases of 
chicken phobia. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 4, 211-217. 
—The chicken phobia was a prominent symptom 
though not a Presenting complaint in these two pas- 
Sive young men with strong feminine identifications 
and evidences of severe castration anxiety. Symbolic 
and totem implications of the chicken are reexamined. 
16 references.—C. T, Bever. 


„7958. Meininger, J. V. De begrippen ruimte en 
tijd in de psychopathologie. (The concepts of space 
and time in Psychopathology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 10, 552-561.—A philosophical discussion 
of pathological disturbances in the experience of space 
and time as they are characteristic of various forms 
of neurosis. Disturbance of the space factor is re- 
garded as typical for hysterical, of the time factor as 
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typical for psychasthenic and compulsive disorders. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

7559, Rosenberg, Maximilian. Stirnhirnsyndrom 
oder “Neurose”? Beitrag zur Aufhellung mancher 
Versagensreaktionen bei sogenannten Neurosen. 
(Frontal lobe syndrome or neurosis? Contribution to 
the elucidation of some reactions in so-called neuro- 
ses.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 
7, 274-276.—"We can see ‘neuroses’ from basically 
no other view point than that of organic neuropathol- 
ogy.” This is illustrated by a patient with an old 
frontal lobe injury who suffered from transient 
aphasias due to “epileptoid states” in which com- 
pensatory mechanisms were lost.—C. T. Bever. 

7560. Schlaegel, T. F., Jr, & Quilala, F. V. Hys- 
terical amblyopia. А.М.А. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 
54, 875-884.—The tubular fields of hysteria are easily 
diagnosed since (1) they are the same size regardless 
of distance; (2) the borders are very sharp; (3) the 
field is circular. The method of field taking appears 
to play no role in the incidence of tubular fields. 
They occurred in 5.25% of the 42 cases studied. Re- 
duced acuity was the commonest complaint. 113 ref- 
erences.—S. Renshaw. 

7561. Schmeer, G., & Kliiwer, K. Vorschlag 
eines Anamnesenschemas zur praktischen und wis- 
senschaftlichen Beurteilung von Kinderneurosen. 
(Suggestion of an anamnestic schema for the applied 
and scientific evaluation of childhood neuroses.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 193- 
201.—In order to avoid interference of the therapist's 
subjective biases in taking social histories, a sys- 
tematic, questionnaire-type anamnestic schema is pro- 
posed. It offers for review a variety of possible trau- 
matic and non-traumatic developmental data on a 
multiple choice basis, to facilitate selection of diag- 
nostic data. 43 references.—E. Schwerin. 


(See also abstracts 7068, 7220, 7253, 7298, 7356, 
7366, 7388) 
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7562. Alexander, Franz, & Visotsky, Harold. 
Psychosomatic study of a case of asthma. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1955, 17, 470-472.—Case report of a 
76 year old widow who developed the first asthmatic 
reaction at the age of 72. Medical, laboratory, and 
yey house findings are given—L. A. Penning- 
ол. 

7563. Barendregt, J. T. “Cross-validatie” van 
ееп toetsing van de hypothese der psychosoma- 
tische specificiteit. (Cross-validation of a test of the 
hypothesis of psychosomatic specificity.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 1-9.—А cross-validation of 
the results of earlier investigations of the relation 
between certain behavior characteristics and certain 
somatic illnesses, consisting of an analysis and com- 
parison of the Rorschach patterns of Asthma and 
Ulcer patients, yielded positive results. From this 
finding a support is derived for the general hy- 
р лез of psychosomatic specificity —R. H. Hou- 
wnk. 

7564. Bernstein, Stanley, & Detre, Thomas. The 
effects of serpasil on homeostasis in patients pre- 
senting psychosomatic symptoms. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 122, 104-105.—Abstract and discussion. 
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7565. Biermann, Gerd. Erbrechen und Nabel- 
koliken (2. Teil). (Vomiting and abdominal colic; 
pt.2.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 537-559.—Rorschach 
studies of 5 preadolescent girls with vomiting and 
enteralgia showed narcissistic cathexis of their body 
image as indicated by an above average percentage of 
anatomy responses. This was associated with a low- 
ered F plus percentage and perseveration of responses. 
In all cases the girls’ mothers had rejected their 
daughters’ emergent sexuality, and this, together with 
other negative influences, had led to the association. 
of sexuality with considerable anxiety. Surgical at- 
tempts to relieve abdominal pain associated with pro- 
jection of the conflict on the body interior only tend 
to fix the physical symptom. Group psychotherapy, 
centered around understanding of sexuality, has been 
found effective. English summary. (See 30: 6190.) 
—E. W. Eng. 

7566. Cohn, Ruth C. An approach to psycho- 
somatic analysis. Psychoanalysis, 1955, 3(2), 58- 
67.—Elsa Gindler’s physical re-education tech- 
niques may profitably supplement analytic techniques. 
“What do you sense of yourself?” and “What mes- 
sages come from your body?” are questions belonging 
in every analysis. Awareness of sensations precedes 
developmentally awareness of meanings. Explosive 
and deep transference phenomena point to the need 
for extreme caution and intensive training before this 
method is employed by the analyst.—D. Prager. 

7567. Crasilneck, Harold B., Stirman, Jerry A., 
Wilson, Ben J., McCranie, Erasmus J., & Fogel- 
man, Morris J. Use of hypnosis in the manage- 
ment of patients with burns. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1955, 158, 103-106.—H ypnotic and posthypnotic sug- 
gestion were successfully used in burned patients as 
an anesthetic agent and as an analgesic. 8 patients 
were included in the present study, 6 of whom were 
excellent hypnotic subjects; however, the other 2 
were not amenable to this therapy. Suggestion dur- 
ing hypnosis was used to stimulate tremendous ap- 
petites in persons otherwise not inclined to eat. Fur- 
thermore, suggestions were made to provide motiva- 
tion to use and exercise injured parts previously 
immobilized by pain. Hypnosis was successful as a 
psychotherapeutic agent in correcting some of the 
detrimental emotional responses and psychological 
adaptation mechanisms to thermal injury, The po- 
tential value of hypnosis in severely burned or chroni- 
cally ill persons is to be investigated further.—C. 
Miller. 

7568. Entralgo, Pedro L. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Mind and body; psychosomatic pathology: a short 
history of the evolution of medical thought. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1956. xix, 150 p. $3.50. 
— The volume's 5 chapters trace the development of 
modern attitudes toward disease as well as describe 
in a documentary fashion for historical eras the con- 
cepts of illness in primitive cultures, in ancient 
Greece, in Galen and his work, in “occidental” medi- 
cine, and subsequent to Freud and his recent influ- 
ence.—L. A. Pennington. 

7569. Eppright, Ercel S. Swanson, Pearl, & 
Iverson, Carrold A. (Eds.) (Iowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Weight control; a collection of papers 
presented at the weight control colloquium. Ames, 
Та,: The Iowa State College Press, 1955. viii, 244 
p. $2.50.—A collection of papers presented at the 
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Weight Control Colloquium. 8 Papers are abstracted 
(see 30: 7003, 7571, 7581, 7582, 7586, 7588, 7589, 
7593) .—J. Brožek. 

75/0. Falstein, Eugene L, & Judas, Ilse. (Mi- 
chael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Juvenile diabetes 
and its psychiatric implications. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1955, 25, 330-342.— Case reports of two 
diabetic children are given in detail and examined 
from the point of view of the relationship of emotional 
disturbances to the onset and the course of the dia- 
betes, the personality structure of the diabetic, and 
emotional reactions to the diabetic management. In 
one case the development of the highly pathological 
mother-child relationship resulting from the diabetic 
management is clearly demonstrated. In the other, 
the relationship between anxiety and diabetic symp- 
tomatology is illustrated. The early diagnosis of psy- 
chosomatic disease and its somatic management is 
discussed with a view to the prevention of the de- 
velopment of the pathological mother-child relation- 
Ship that often makes the cure worse than the dis- 
ease. 23 references.—R. E. Perl, 

7571. Gordon, Edgar S. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Metabolic and endocrine factors in weight 
control. In Eppright, et al., Weight control . . . jj 
(see 30: 7569), 160-165.—“In formulating an over- 
all concept of weight control, it is important to recog- 
nize the many factors, endocrine, metabolic, psycho- 
logical, and nutritional, which may modify the tend- 
ency to gain or lose weight or which may serve to 
change the distribution of fat in the animal body,” 
"Emotional influences have a modifying effect upon 
the intake of food and thereby are capable of pro- 
ducing either an abnormal gain or an abnormal loss 
of weight.”—J. Brožek. 

7572. Gross, Llewellyn. Society, maternal be- 
havior, and gastro-intestinal disorders. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1955, 29, 23-35. —An attempt is made 
to trace the origins of peptic ulcer and ulcerative 
colitis from childhood experiences and maternal be- 
havior to the conflicting pressures of Society and cul- 
ture.—D. Prager. 


on therapy and aetiological theory in connecti i 

diabetes. 136 references.—E, w. Eng. UET Ta 
7574. Ivey, Evelyn Parker. 

town, N. J. 
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stresses the need for preventive mental hygiene for 
all children experiencing illness or physical dis- 
ability.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 1 

7575. Kenton, Charlotte. (Comp.) Psychology: 
of the patient with diabetes mellitus; a selection 
of references; 1950-Јипе, 1955. Bethesda, Md.: U, 
S. National Institutes of Health Library, 1955. 5 р. 
(Mimeo,)—54-item bibliography. 

7576. Kral, V. A. (1025 Pine Ave. West, Mon- 
treal 2, Quebec, Can.) ' Postischemic dementia, J, 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 122, 83-88.— This is а follow. 
up report on a young man of 23 who 7 years previ- — 
ously suffered circulatory arrest for 4.5 minutes dur- 
ing an abdominal operation. Secondary changes in 
the patient's mental condition are treated at some 
length.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7577. LeShan, Lawrence & Worthington, Rich- 
ard E. Some psychologic correlates of neoplastic 
disease: a preliminary report. J, clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1955, 16, 281-288.—"Personality patterns of 
152 patients with neoplastic disease were studied by 
means of a projective test, the Worthington Personal 
History. Three factors were found which differen- 
tiated the protocols of the cancer patients and those 
of the controls. These were (1) the loss of an im- 
portant relationship before the diagnosis of cancer; 
(2) an inability to express hostile feelings; and (3) 
tension over the death of a parent, usually an event 


which had occurred many years previously." 18 
references. French and Spanish summaries.—$. 
Kavruck. 


7578. Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Emotional factors in the etiology of hy- 
perthyroidism occurring in relation to pregnancy; 
summary of eleven cases. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 
17, 420-427.— Clinical study of 11 Ss indicated the 
"widely held opinion that the illness infrequently 
starts during pregnancy is erroneous and that, to the 
contrary, it is a period of special vulnerability.” АП 
Ss studied were Suffering from marked emotional 
problems. It is suggested that emotional disturbances 
"play an essential role in the etiology of hyperthy- 
roidism.”—L, A, Pennington, 

7579. Lozenz, Thomas H., Calden, George, & 
Ousley, Joseph. (V.A. Hosp., Madison, Wis.) А 
Study of effects of isoniazid on the emotions of 
tuberculous patients. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 
68, 523-534.—15 randomly chosen patients were 
studied, utilizing (1) introspective reports, (2) clini- 
cal evaluations, (3) psychological tests—Guilford 
STDCR and Madison Sentence-Completion Form 
items—and (4) pain threshold determinations. 
"Neither consistent nor significant emotional changes 
were found." Emotional changes reported in previ- 
ous studies might have been due to (1) suggestive 
and placebo effects of а new therapeutic agent, (2) 
use of moribund patients, and (3) subjectivity of 
measures. The present study does find differences 
between introspective appraisals and those of trained 
observers and of objective tests—S. E. Vineberg. 

7580. Lourie, Reginald S. (George Washington 
U. Sch. Med., Washington, Р. С. .) Experience with 
therapy of psychosomatic probíems in infants. In 
Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., Psychopathology of child- 
hood, (see 30: 6961), 254—266.—Management as well 
as dynamics is described for 14 children with severe 
psychosomatic symptoms. The chief mechanisms 
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used by the children were denial and projection. The 
function of the symptom was apparently of such im- 
portance to the organism that it took precedence over 
the homeostatic mechanisms of the body. Spitz's 
therapeutic suggestions are considered optimal. 17 
геѓегепсеѕ.—И/. L. Wilkins. 

7581. Mayer, Jean. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Regulation of food intake and the mul- 
tiple etiology of obesity. In Eppright, etal., Weight 
control... , (see 30: 7569), 29-48.—The “explana- 
tion” of obesity by overeating is considered totally in- 
adequate. The frequent failure of customary thera- 
peutic methods of weight reduction dramatizes the 
need of research for the more basic causes and mecha- 
nisms of obesity. The etiological factors are divided 
into genetic, traumatic (chemical or surgical), and 
environmental. Three types of obesity are distin- 
guished: (1) metabolic, with lesions involving bio- 
chemical mechanisms, (2) regulatory, involving dys- 
function of the central nervous regulation, and (3) 
inactivity, resulting from a mode of life character- 
ized by a low energy expenditure and only a relative 
hyperphagia. Profound differences in metabolic pat- 
terns of 3 forms of obesity (genetic, goldthioglucose, 
hypothalamic) are described in detail, including the 
way in which the animals arrive at a positive energy 
balance.—J. Brožek. 

7582. Mayer, Jean. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The role of exercise and activity in weight 
control. In Eppright, et al, Weight control... , 
(see 30: 7569), 199-210.—Inactivity is considered 
as “the most important factor explaining the fre- 
quency of ‘creeping’ overweight in modern Western 
societies.” Adaptation to the highly mechanized 
sedentary conditions of modern life “without develop- 
ment of obesity means that either the individual will 
have to step up his activity or that he will be mildly 
or acutely hungry all his life." “A reorganization 
of one’s life to include regular exercise adapted to 
one’s physical potentialities is a justified return to the 
wisdom of the ages."—J. Brožek. 

7583. Milberg, Irving L. (The Workshop in 
Group Psychoanalysis, New York.) Group psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of some neurodermatoses. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1956, 6, 53-60.—Describes 
the effects of group psychotherapy in private practice 
as applied to 54 patients with various neuroderma- 
toses. Following a series of individual treatment 
hours (4 to 11), patients were assigned to groups 
which were usually composed of six patients. Ses- 
sions were held twice a week. The method yielded 
encouraging results and seems to warrant further 
study to gain better understanding of both the etio- 
logical and therapeutic mechanisms involved in these 
conditions. 26 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

7584. Miller, Hyman, & Baruch, Dorothy. (U. 
California Med. Sch., Los Angeles, Calif.) Allergies. 
In Slavson, S. R., The fields of group psychotherapy, 
(see 30: 7314), 108-128.—In treating the allergic pa- 
tient, the therapist must deal with his affect hunger, 
his fear of rejection, he must reduce the patient’s 
anxiety, and help him to express his anger. In all 
these areas group psychotherapy has inherent value. 
In addition, group psychotherapy with parents of 
allergic children is judged promising. The mother 
of the allergic child is often an immature, sadomaso- 
chistic person, and the father a passive-dependent 
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individual. Therapeutic work proceeds on a reality 
basis by reducing the mother’s compulsive overpro- 
tection, freeing the father, and by fostering a greater 
acceptance of the child’s hostility by both parents, 
Short case histories are presented. 17 references.— 
Н.Н. Strupp. у 

7585. Simmons, Harold Е. The psychosomatic 
aspects of cancer. Washington: Peabody Press, 
1956. iii, 53 p. $1.00.—Both a review of the litera- 
ture and the lives of famous persons support the 
theory that emotions are related to the cause of can- 
cer. It appears that particular types of personality 
damage result in cancer at particular sites because of 
the sort of glandular malfunction that is induced. 
Concludes that emotions appear to play so large a 
part in the cancer causative process, it would seem 
logical that the behavioral sciences should be repre- 
sented in research.—M. Bard. 

7586. Simmons, William D. (Dept. of Public 
Health, Berkeley, Calif.) Group methods in weight 
reduction. In Eppright, et al., Weight control... , 
(see 30: 7569), 219-230.—Report on a four-year 
study of the use of group methods as an aid to weight 
reduction, motivated by the fact that previous at- 
tempts to help overweight individuals concentrated 
on the diet as such, neglecting the human factors. 
Some 450 women participated in 30 different groups 
led by leaders drawn from various professions. The 
results are presented in terms of weight loss during 
the study period (16 meetings held once a week) and 
follow-up to 3 years. It was felt that the greatest 
potential of the method may lie in the application 
of group approach in preventive, programs.—J. 
Brožek. 

7587. Stein, Aaron. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, New 
York.) Psychosomatic disorders. In Slavson, RU 
R., The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 7314), 
40-58.—Group psychotherapy is one of the effective 
forms of psychotherapy in treating psychosomatic ill- 
ness in that it provides immediate and effective sup- 
port for the “weakened and fragmented” egos of these 
patients. The author cites specific conditions in which 
group psychotherapy has been effective, and considers 
in some detail a research project applying group psy- 
chotherapy to psychosomatic conditions at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. 42 references.—H. Н. Strupp. 

7588. Suczek, Robert. (Kaiser Foundation Hosp., 
Oakland, Calif.) Psychological aspects of weight 
reduction. In Eppright, et al, Weight control..., 
(see 30: 7569), 157-159.—A sample of 100 over- 
weight women who volunteered for a group weight 
reduction program was examined in reference to (1) 
the fat person’s personality and (2) any changes 
associated with the participation in the program. 
The women stressed strength, responsibility and gen- 
erosity as the major traits. The facade of power 
and independence was interpreted by the author as a 
denial of underlying fears of weakness, helplessness 
and passivity. The women presented themselves as 
free of conflict, not ready to admit or recognize am- 
bivalence about themselves and, consequently, likely 
to resist change in behavior and self-appraisal. This 
is what was actually found on comparing the results 
obtained before and at the end of the 16-week period. 
—J. Brožek. a (m: 

7589. Swanson, Pearl; Roberts, Harriett; Willis, 
Elisabeth; Pesek, Isabel, & Mairs, Pauline. (Jowa 
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State Coll., Ames.) Food intake and body weight 
of older women. In Eppright, et al., Weight con- 
trol... , (see 30: 7569), 80-96.—Relative weight as 
well as age appeared to be related to the number of 
physical discomforts of which the women complained. 
The women “who were definitely overweight not only 
reported more symptoms that might be considered 
characteristic of sub-optimal health than did the in- 
dividuals who were of normal weight, but reported 
their occurrence earlier in life. It seems significant 
that no increase in the average number of ailments 
reported among women of normal weight occurred 
until after the aging process definitely was exerting 
its effect."—J. Brožek. 

7590. Tedesco, Joseph F. (V.A. Hosp., Castle 
Pt, N. Y.) A study of irregular discharges in a 
Veterans Administration Hospital Amer. Rev. 
Tuberc., 1953, 68, 393-399.—An analysis of 100 ir- 
regular discharges reveals that 56 of the patients had 
records of previous irregular discharge; 57 left the 
hospital during the first 6 months—85 within the first 
year. Social service records attribute departures pri- 
marily to personality problems, and to difficulties at 
home. Evidently only a small percentage of irregu- 
lar discharges can be attributed to factors originating 
in the hospital—S. E. Vineberg. 

7591. Wachtel, Curt S. Psycho-medical guide 
to a lifetime of good health. New York: Psycho- 
Medical Library, 1956. 318 p. $5.00 —"The Scope 
of the book comprises the study and observation of 
the inner process by which emotional and mental ac- 
tivities are transformed into bodily symptoms and ill- 
ness. Or, in the opposite direction, the inner process 
may become somatopsychic, when bodily phenomena 
and suffering affect the emotional thinking and other 
mental functions of the patient." Part I deals with 
transitory symptoms and diseases. Part II considers 
causal relations between apparently physical condi- 
tions and unconscious mental tendencies. "The third 
and fourth parts of the book deal with disease pro- 
ducing phenomena occurring primarily inside the per- 
son's mind."—N. H. Pronko 

7592. Wittkower, Eric D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Psychological aspects of tuberculosis. 
Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 67, 869-873.— Personality 
characteristics found in tuberculous patients; typical 
reactions to diagnosis, treatment, and discharge; and 
approaches which the hospital staff can adopt to deal 
with these most effectively are discussed. "A high 
degree of dependence and difficulties in handling hos- 
tilities have been found to be a common central fea- 
ture in the premorbid personality of tuberculosis pa- 
tients.” However, “no uniform personality type pre- 
vails" and many phenomena considered typical of 
tuberculosis patients are common to patients with 
other chronic diseases. The importance of recogniz- 
ing defensive behavior, individualizing treatment, re- 
ducing anxieties, and fostering realistic attitudes in 
patients is stressed—S. E. Vineberg, 

7593. Young, Charlotte M. (Cornell. U., Ithaca. 
N. Y.) Helping the overweight individual. 11 
Eppright, et al., Weight control . . . » (see 30; 7569) 
188-198.—Emotional problems need attention before 
tackling the weight problems. In persons who are 
emotionally stable yet become obese because they like 
food but ignore the relative food values and the role 
of activity in energy balance, weight reduction is 
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likely to be successful. Patients with mild emotional . 
problems, who eat to allay their anxiety and to re. 
lieve tensions, need consistent emotional support dur- 
ing treatment. The results are frequently discourag- 
ing. Attempts at weight reduction in obese individ- 
uals with deep emotional problems are almost certain 
to be futile and may be injurious to the patient's men- 
tal health.—J. Brožek. 


(See also abstracts 7503, 7633) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


7594. Almqvist, Ruben. The rhythm of epileptic 
attacks and its relationship to the menstrual cycle, 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 105, 7-116 p—No 
grounds for the assumption of an inherent, special 
rhythm in the epileptic constitution. Menstrual events 
are not a primary cause of attack rhythmicity. The 
rhythm of epileptic attacks may be caused by a cyclic 
variation in the biochemistry of the organism. We 
do not yet know precisely the nature of this variation, 
Biological constants generally find their stabilization 
in the form of rhythmically recurring events. 31 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

7595. Ax, Albert F. (U. Washington, Seattle.), 
& Colley, William Н. Temporal acuity of vision, 
audition, and touch in psychogenic’ and neurogenic 
pathology. J. consült. Psychol., 1955, 19, 455-461. 
—". . . Results indicate that temporal acuity thresh- 
olds for audition and touch can be measured with suf- 
ficient reliability to be useful for the diagnosis of 
cerebral pathology. The best single indicator is the 
vision ‘error of habituation’ which correctly diag- 
nosed 33 cases (7695), using the median as the cut- 
off point. Vision down trials were almost as good. 
When the touch variability scores were combined with 
these two, all three being equally weighted, 35 cases 
(81%) were correctly classified. . . . Hence, for 
these samples there is gain in diagnostic power by 
combining several sense modality acuity thresholds 
and ‘errors’ of habituation’ into a battery."—4A. J. 
Bachrach. i 

7596. Balf, C. L. (Uf Edinburgh, Scotland.), & 
Ingram, T. T. S. Problems in the classification of 
cerebral palsy in childhood. Brit. med. J., 1955, 
No. 4932, 163-166.—'""There is a need for a standard 
terminology and for a classification which can be 
employed successfully by.all those engaged in the 
treatment of affected children. The present article 
presents a neurological classification which we have 
found useful and compares it to a number of older 
and contemporary classifications.” — (Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit... Handicapped.) 

7597. Battersby, William S. Neuropsychology 
of higher processes: cerebral damage and visual 
perception. In Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress 
in clinical psychology, IÍ, (see 30: 7139), 303-325.— 
This "survey indicates that there is little evidence of 
a.sharp dissociation between ‘sensory’ and 'percep- 
tual’ deficits, or between ‘perceptual’ and ‘cognitive’ 
dysfunctions after brain injury in man. One can 
usually distinguish so called ‘primary’ sensory defects 
from ‘intellectual’ dysfunction in the cerebrally in- 
jured patient, but the facts show that combinations of 
these two deficits may produce many forms of altered 
behavior without necessitating the postulation of an 
‘associational’ defect. Studies on man . . . have pro- 
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duced results differing considerably from those ob- 
tained in the experimental animal.” Theories are in 
need of modification. 114 references.—H. P. David. 

7598. Berger, Clyde C. From the library shelf: 
habilitative implications in autobiographical writ- 
ings. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(6), 22-23.— 
Reviewing five autobiographies of persons with cere- 
bral palsy (Christy Brown, Earl R. Carlson, John D. 
McKee, Rolf Thomassen, and Edith Cotton Woods), 
the observation is made that “the severity of the 
physical handicap is not the determining factor in 
clinical improvement or successful life adjustment. 
Rather, it appears to be the less tangible factors . . . 
which make for the differences between success and 
failure in daily living." Factors specifically men- 
tioned are: early opportunity to explore his environ- 
ment and to experience the realities of life, capitaliz- 
ing adaptively upon rehabilitative opportunities, and 
the desire to improve.—7. E. Newland. 

7599, Bischler, W. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Histoire de l'épilepsie. L'épilepsie chez les primi- 
tifs et les peuples sauvages. L'épilepsie chez les 
anciens. (History of epilepsy. Epilepsy among 
primitive, savage, and ancient people.) Scientia, 
1955, 90, 295-301.—"The characteristics of epilepsy 
have caught man's imagination and, in the interpreta- 
tion of facts, given free recourse to superstition. . . . 
Doctors, savants, and philosophers have attributed 
its origin to demonical forces, divine influences, evil 
spirits, harmful humors, and to other unknown psy- 
chic and material origins. Priests and sorcerers have 
found in epilepsy an excellent object for exercising 
their magical and therapeutic practices with an ad- 
mixture of superstition. This study deals with the 
history, beliefs, customs, rites, superstitions, mores, 
and practices to which this malady has given rise 
amongst diverse peoples: Hindus, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks, Gauls, and Germans."—N. 
De Palma. 

7600. Block, William E. (New York U.) A 
study. of somatopsychological relationships in 
cerebral palsied children. Except. Child., 1955, 22, 
53-59; 77-83.—An attempt to test Phelp's theory that 
different types of cerebral palsied children have dif- 
fering personality characteristics. A comparison of 
a group of 20 spastic children with a group of 18 
athetoid children revealed no differences between the 
groups on variables of self-concept, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and attitudes toward disability. The results 
support Baker's contention that the degree of malad- 
justment is related to the severity of the disability. 
The author discusses implications of these findings 
for theory and practice. 38 references.—J. J. Gal- 
lagher. 

7601. Bradley, Charles. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., 
Portland.) Organic factors in the psychopathol- 
ogy of childhood. In Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J., 
Psychopathology of childhood, (see 30: 6961), 82- 
104.—Next to general behavior pattern, а brain- 
injured child's performance on psychological tests 
appears to give the most accurate information as to 
the fundamental nature of his problem, but cultural 
and other factors are highly relevant. 35 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. Па T 

7602. Cazzullo, C. L., & Laricchia, R. (Milan 
U., Italy.) Terapia con ormone adrenocortico- 
tropo in un caso di poliradiculonevrite acuta 
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atipica. (Therapy with ACTH in a case of acute 
atypical polyradiculoneuritis.) Neurone, 1955, 3, 
3-22.—A case of polyradiculoneuritis (Guillain- 
Baré Syndrome) with mental disturbances (auditory 
hallucinations, systematized interpretations with ref- 
erence to the environment) is presented in detail. 
The administration of ACTH by phleboclysis (25 mg. 
per day during 9 days) has resulted in a rapid im- 
provement of the condition. After a relapse, the same 
treatment gave good results. The authors emphasize 
the possible allergic component of the syndrome. 70- 
item bibliography. French and English summaries.— 
А. Manoil. 


7603. Chambers, William R. Neurosurgical con- 
ditions masquerading as psychiatric diseases. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 121, 387-389.—“Any intra- 
cranial space-taking lesion may have as its present- 
ing complaint psychiatric symptoms. In some the 
psychiatric picture is the only or almost the only 
evidence of brain tumor at autopsy averages in the 
neighborhood of 3.45%. Of these, approximately a 
third or more are benign tumors. Noninstitutional 
cases are cited wherein the symptoms prejudiced the 
first examining physician toward a psychiatric diag- 
nosis."—N. Н. Pronko. 


7604. Chicata, Miguel Angel. Caso de sindrome 
de Gélinau. (Case of the Gelinau syndrome.) Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1955, 18, 226-233.—This is 
a summary of a clinical case history of an individual 
with the Gelinau syndrome, a syndrome manifested 
by narcolepsy (the uncontrollable desire to sleep) 
and cataplexia (temporary loss of muscular tone те- 
sulting in fainting). The author provides an ex- 
tended discussion of the etiology of this syndrome 
and its treatment.—R. M. Frumkin. 


7605. Ervin, Frank; Epstein, Arthur W., & 
King, H. E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Be- 
havior of epileptic and nonepileptic patients with 
"temporal spikes.” A.M.A. Arch, Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 74, 488-497.—Psychiatric and neurologic 
study of 42 adults indicated a high incidence of psy- 
chopathology (81% were diagnosed as schizophrenic). 
Psychometric study of 20 Ss with no history of psy- 
chiatric difficulty showed them nonetheless “clearly 
impaired in psychologic functioning.” “The most fre- 
quent personality feature is the absence of a stable 
character structure." These and other results are 
discussed in relation to the recent literature and an 
appeal is made for further research by way of physio- 
logic and psychodynamic approaches.—L. А. Pen- 
nington. 

7606. Hertz, Marguerite R, & Loehrke, Leah 
M. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 0.) An 
evaluation of the Rorschach method for the study 
of brain injury. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 416-430. 
—Each of 34 descriptive psychological configurations 
culled from the literature as being characteristic of 
the personality structure accompanying organic cere- 
bral involvement was described in terms of Rorschach 
factors, patterns, and qualitative features of the rec- 
ord. Each Rorschach protocol of three groups of 
patients was interpreted individually and analyzed for 
the configurations. 25 of the configurations were 
found to discriminate at the .05 level or less between 
the post-traumatic and the schizophrenic and/or 
neurotic groups. “The present study justifies the use 
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of the Rorschach method in the diagnosis of organic 
cerebral involvement.” 19 references—A. R. Jensen. 


7607. Keith, Haddow M., Ewert, Josephine C., 
Green, Meredith W., & Gage, Robert P. (Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) Mental status of 
children with convulsive disorders. Neurology, 
1955, 5, 419—425.—296 epileptic children showed a 
higher incidence of mental retardation (37%) than 
a normal group (10%). Retardation was more 
frequent in symptomatic than in idiopathic cases. 
Younger children showed greater frequency of re- 
tardation than did older children in the group. Re- 
tardation was greater in patients with more frequent 
seizures.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


7608. Kibbe, Milton H. (Springfield (Mass.) 
Hosp.) Clinical and laboratory findings in two 
hundred head injuries. Neurology, 1955, 5, 336- 
352.—A report of 200 war-time head injury cases, 
this paper analyzes the symptoms as they relate to 
type of injury, locus of lesion, and severity of dis- 
ability.—L. I. O'Kelly. 


7609. Massopust, Leo С. (U. Colorado Sch. Med., 
Denver.) The hypothalamic syndrome in rats 
with experimental lesions. N eurology, 1955, 5, 472- 
478.—Horsley-Clark lesions were placed in 85 albino 
rats, in various areas of the hypothalamus. 15 ani- 
mals developed hyperphagia and obesity. Others, 
who died of starvation, showed low colonic tempera- 
ture, a circumstance which did not appear in the 
hyperphagic animals. Lesions responsible for the 
hyperphagic syndrome appeared to be those in the 
anterior portion of the ventrotuberal hypothalamus. 
Any lesion damaging the ventromedial nuclei was 
effective, producing obesity without changes in colonic 
temperature or estrus cycle. 29 references.—L. I. 


O'Kelly, 
7610. Pollock, Lewis J. Boshes, Benjamin; 
Zivin, Israel; Pyzik, Stanley W., Finkle, John R. 


Tigay, Eli L., Kesert, B. H., Arieff, Alex J., Finkel- 
man, Isidore; Brown, Meyer, & Dobin, Norman 
B. Body reflexes acting on the body. 24.М.А. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 527-533.—Neuro- 
logical study of 100 veterans with spinal cord in- 
juries indicated that “postural changes, both static 
and kinetic, may be produced in the absence of laby- 
rinthine, neck, or mid-brain reflexes.” These seg- 
mental reflexes were “more readily evoked from pa- 
tients with lesions in the upper half of the thoracic 
segments, less in those with cervical cord lesions. .. . 
it was suggested that the cervical spinal cord in- 
hibited reflex activity of the upper thoracic ones." 
These and other observations are discussed in rela- 
tion to studies by Sherrington, Magnus, and others. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


7611, Rodin, Ernst A., Daly, David D., & Bick- 
ford, Reginald G. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) 
Effects of photic stimulation during sleep; a study 
of normal subjects and epileptic patients. Neurol- 
ogy, 1955, 5, 149-159.—Photic driving responses in 
normal subjects tend to decrease with increasing 
sleep depth. In light-sensitive epileptics, the extent 
of sleeping seizure discharge response to flickering 
light varied directly with the degree of waking light- 
sensitivity; medication-induced sleep showed marked 
reduction of sensitivity to photic stimulation of seiz- 
ure discharge. 17 references—L. 7, O'Kelly. 
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7612. Seidenfeld, Morton A. Psychological 

plications of breathing difficulties in poliomye| 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 788-801.—Br. 
ing difficulties associated with poliomyelitis often 
followed by psychic traumata. In order to und 
stand more fully what psychological factors are as 
sociated with breathing difficulties, the author c 
siders the preillness emotional state, the effects 
suboptimal oxygenation and excessive retention f 
carbon dioxide on emotions, emotional hyperpni 

and weaning from respiratory support. Discussion by 
Phyllis Е. Bartelme —R. E. Perl. 
7613. Symmes, David. Multisensory timing 
ability in persons with lesions of the tempo 
lobe. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 5 
—Abstract. 
7614. Terzian, Hrayr, & Dalle Ore, Giuseppe, © 
U. Padova, Italy.) Syndrome of Klüver and. 

ису, reproduced in man by bilateral removal of _ 
the temporal lobes. Neurology, 1955, 5, 374-380.— 
A case in which the temporal lobes, including most 
of the uncus and hippocampus, were removed bi- E 
laterally is reported. The syndrome verified Klüver _ 
and Bucy's findings, and included (1) loss of reco; 
nition of people, (2) change in emotional behavior _ 
with a loss of fear and rage reactions, (3) increased 7 
sexual activity in the form of masturbation and homo- 
sexual advances, (4) abnormal increase in appetite, 


7615. Van Buskirk, Charles, & Webster, David. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Prognostic value of .— 
sensory defect in rehabilitation of hemiplegics. 
Neurology, 1955, 5, 407-411.—Persistent sensory loss: 
could be correlated with poor prognosis for rehabili- 
tation in a series of 35 hemiplegic patients. Retrain- 
ing appeared to be a factor in return of sensation in 
some patients. 20 references.—L. I. O' Kelly. 

7616. Vencovsky, Eugen, & Vanek, Joseph: 
Beitrag zur psychologischen Symptomatologie bei 
Inclusionsencephalitis. (Contribution to the psy- — 
chologic symptomatology of inclusion encephalitis.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7; 
335-338.—The case of a 17-year-old female student is 
reported who revealed for 4 months only a psychotic 
symptomatology similar to a schizophrenic process 
before neurological signs appeared. She succumbed f 
after 7 months and pathological examination revealed —— 
inclusion encephalitis. The differential diagnosis i$ 
considered. Russian summary. 12 references.—C. T. : 
Bever. : 

7617. Victor, Maurice, & Yakovlev, Paul 1. E 
(Harvard Med. Sch. Boston.) S. S. Korsakoff s. 
Psychic disorder in conjunction with peripheral 
neuritis; a translation of Korsakoff's original 
article with brief comments on the author and his 
Contributions to clinical medicine. Neurology. 
1955, 5, 394-406. E 
7618. Wallace, . Helen M., Klapper, Morris} 
Losty, Margaret A. & Slobody, Laurence B. 
Services for individuals with cerebral palsy in New 
York City. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(6); 4-20 
— This 1953 survey of 17 facilities was made by a 
team composed of a pediatrician, a social worker, а 
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nursing consultant, and an occupational therapist for 
the purposes both of ascertaining how better to oper- 
ate in New York City and of illustrating for other 
communities with a similar problem how such a 
study could be made. The aspects covered include: 
incidence and prevalence, case finding, out-patient 
services, in-patient services, the homebound child, the 
school aged child, vocational rehabilitation, trans- 
portation, foster home placement, and housing.—T. 
Е. Newland. 


(See also abstracts 7395, 7454, 7461, 7633, 7722, 
7723, 7727) 
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7619, Achermann, Emil. Sehbehinderte Kinder. 
(Children with defective vision.) Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 
1955, 24, 242-246.—Vision is of special importance 
for the emotional, intellectual and physical develop- 
ment of children of school age. Vision should be 
tested regularly by the schools. The physiology of 
various types of impairments of vision (including 
corneal clouding, cataracts, injuries to retina and 
optical nerve, nystagmus, myopia, hyperopia and 
astigmatism) is briefly described and their causes and 
correction discussed.—D. F. Mindlin. 


7620. Alger, Ian, & Rusk, Howard. (N. Y. 
Univ.-Bellevue Medical Center, New York.) Rejec- 
tion of help by some disabled people. J. Rehabilit., 
1955, 21(5), 11-13; 16-18—Rusk and Alger discuss 
the rejection of help by some patients who may even 
go so far as to seek to sabotage the rehabilitation 
program. The urgency for adequate assessment of 
the psychological factors present and for establishing 
a suitable therapeutic program which will assist the 
patient to a more realistic approach to the rehabilita- 
tion process is emphasized—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7621. Bennett, Daphne Nicholson. Parents as 
teachers of the preschool deaf child. Except. 
Child., 1955, 22, 101-103; 122.—A discussion of the 
reports from 74 parents enrolled in the John Tracy 
Clinic correspondence course for training young deaf 
children. Of the 74, 44 completed the course, 36 
were successful in reporting good response to lan- 
guage by their child, and 30 cancelled the course be- 
fore its completion. It was felt that the parents who 
got the best results were those who accepted the con- 
dition of deafness as an irreversible fact and tackled 
the course as a means of meeting a realistic problem. 
The parents who were unable to make use of the 
course were those who showed emotional disturbance 
in the parent-child relationship—J. J. Gallagher. 


7622. Eisenstadt, Arthur A. (40 Rector St., 
Newark 2, №. J.) Psychological problems of the 
parents of a blind child. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1955, 
5(1), 20-24.— This article discusses 4 stages in the 
reactions of parents to their blind child. Emotional 
states of shock and grief, bewilderment and helpless- 
ness, fearfulness and tension pose problems for par- 
ents who cannot resolve emotional imbalance until 
they are willing to accept their own personal responsi- 
bilities and delegate and share them wherever it be- 
comes necessary.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 

7623. Hedgecock, LeRoy D. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Speech and hearing problems of the 
young deaf child. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 435- 
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445.—Parental problems relating to the diagnosis of 
hearing impairment, the evaluation and use of hear- 
ing aids, and speech training and speech reading are 
discussed.—T. E. Newland. 

7624. Kruisinga, Roelof Johannes Hendrik. 
Slechthorenheid en het verstaan van spraak; een 
onderzoek naar de validiteit ven het gehoororgaan. 
(Hearing defects and the comprehension of speech; 
an examination of the validity of the organ of hear- 
ing.) Groningen, Netherlands: Rijksuniversiteit te 
Groningen, 1955. 118 p.—This investigation de- 
velops a technique using meaningful words based on 
the frequency with which phonemes occur in the 
Dutch language. The concept of the importance of 
recognizing warning sounds in distinguishing pho- 
nemes is developed. A new qualitative method of 
testing auditory function is proposed, consisting of 
the measurement of the subjective ability to recog- 
nize each separate phoneme. Phoneme articulative 
and confusion indices are developed. The results are 
said to be useful for hearing rehabilitation, for detect- 
ing important elements in decoding speech for par- 
ticular sounds, for exposing malingerers, for com- 
municating by code, and to develop abbreviated lists 
of phonemes. The social aspects of hearing dis- 
orders are dealt with. Summaries in Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, and German. 88-item bibliography.— 
S. Duker. 

7625. Lipton, Benjamin H., Hoberman, Morton, 
& Teschner, Bernard. Rehabilitation of the se- 
verely disabled. J. Rehabilit., 1955, 21(5), 8-10; 19. 
—A report on the rehabilitation process as applied 
to the severely disabled who have graduated from the 
Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking. Question- 
naires were sent to disabled graduates (440) of this 
school. 83.5% of the paraplegics and 74.4% of the 
tuberculous replied to the questionnaire. Of these 
82% of the paraplegics and 70% of the tuberculous 
were personally interviewed as well. 20% of the 
graduates were performing the activities of daily liv- 
ing more effectively than they had while at school, 
65% at the same level, and 15% at a somewhat lower 
level. 86% of the paraplegics and 93.7% of the tu- 
berculous are utilizing the training given them. Their 
average earnings were $2341 and are meeting the 
competition of the non-disabled in production, in at- 
tendance at their daily work and in the daily output. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

7626. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California Sch. 
Blind, Berkeley.) Emotional growth. Int. J. Educ. 
Blind, 1955, 5(1), 1-8.—Problems of an emotional 
nature which are frequently associated with blind- 
ness in the child are discussed, explaining to parents 
how they may cope with the situations as they arise. 
—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 

7627. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California Sch. for 
the Blind, Berkeley.) Our blind children; growing 
and learning with them. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1956. xii, 205 p. $5.50.—Written for 
parents of blind children, this book attempts to dis- 
cuss the major problems of adjustment of blind chil- 
dren from shortly after birth through school age. 
Approximately one-half of the book deals with pre- 
school developmental problems and the remainder of 
the book with special problems related to the school 
and the child's formal education. Final chapter deals 
with 17 questions that parents most commonly ask 
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about their blind child. There is a selected bibliog- 
raphy in the appendix describing references in child 
development about blind children, educational peri- 
odicals and organizations which serve blind children. 
—J. J. Gallagher. 


~ 7628. Lutz, Kenneth R. (Monona County Bd 
Educ., Onawa, la.) Seasonal variations in hear- 
ing screening results. Except. Child., 1955, 22, 67- 
68.—A study of the bi-monthly screening examina- 
tions in the Iowa Public Schools, 1953-55. The 
Massachusetts Hearing Test was used in Screening 
3rd, 6th and 9th grades for suspected hearing loss. 
A significantly smaller percentage of children were 
identified in the months of September and October 
than in the other bi-monthly surveys. It was felt that 
increased percentage of temporary hearing losses dur- 
ing winter months was due to seasonal infections and 
diseases and that school personnel should be ready 
to minimize.—J. /. Gallagher. 


7629. Miller, June. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Making them conscious of sound. Except. Child., 
1955, 22, 63-66; 84.—A. description of the early audi- 
tory training program at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. The program favors early auditory 
training for both the hard-of-hearing and deaf chil- 
dren. Specific features of the program such as early 
introduction’ of hearing aids, the combination of 
speech reading with auditory training, and coordina- 
tion of program with parental efforts are discussed. 
Some sound discrimination gains are presented in 
detail. 18 геїегепсез.—/. J, Gallagher. 


7630. Penn, Jacques Paul. (115 E. 61 St, New 
York.) Voice and speech patterns of the hard of 
hearing. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1955, Suppl. 124, 
69 p.—Detailed voice and speech evaluations were 
performed for 100 male veterans diagnosed as cases 
of conductive hearing loss, and 100 male veterans 
diagnosed as cases of perceptive hearing loss. The 
results of analyses indicated that, in general, the per- 
Ceptive cases exhibited excessive loudness of voice, a 
nasal voice quality, monotonous Pitch, rapid rate, 
omission of high frequency consonants in consonantal 
clusters and articulatory errors involving the frica- 
tive sounds (sibilant consonants). In the instance 
of the conductive cases there was a general finding 
Of weak voice volume, a denasal voice quality, omis- 
sion of final consonant sounds, and monotonous pitch. 
The results of the study indicate that hearing defects 
are associated with particular speech and voice devia- 
tions. 71 references.—J. J. O'Neill. 


7631. Pindell, Howard D. Home visitation in 
counseling the handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 1954, 
20(5), 15-16.— Consideration is given to the suita- 
bility of the counselee's home as a suitable environ- 
ment for conducting interviews. Many factors such 
as family relationships, degree of dependency, initia- 
tive in the family environment, family interest in the 
client's rehabilitation, economic status, family and 
client attitudes and other characteristics can actually 
be evaluated more effectively in the home than in the 
counselor's office. More extensive use of this method 
of interview in combination with office interviews is 
recommended. A. S. eidenfeld. 


7632. Reynolds, Lyle Gordon. (U. California, 
Sania Barbara.) The school adjustment of chil- 
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dren with minimal hearing loss. J. Speech Hi earing 
Disorders, 1955, 20, 380-384.—36 hard-of-hearing 
students in the 7, 8, and 9th grades, demonstrating а 
minimum hearing loss or better of 15 decibels at each 
512, 1024, and 2048 cycles, or 20 decibels loss at any 
2 of these frequencies, or 25 decibels at any loss, were 
studied for their adjustment and school environment 
by the Calif. Achievement Test, Calif. Test of Per- 
sonality, and rating by various teachers. These 36 
hard-of-hearing children were studied by the matched 
pair method with normal children. In this study, the 
children with minimal hearing loss adjusted their 
School environment as favorably as their normally 
hearing partners.—M. F. Palmer. 


7633. Seidenfeld, Morton A. Progress in re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped. In 
Brower, D., & Abt, L. E., Progress in clinical psy- 
chology, II, (see 30: 7139), 266-294.—" Advance- 
ment in the care of the physically disabled continues 
at a steady pace, although carefully controlled clinical 
studies are almost as limited in the frequency of their 
occurrence as are experimental investigations relative 
to the assessment of their objective results.” Areas 
surveyed include: physical disability in general; 
chronic disease; rehabilitation process, counseling, as- 
sessment; psychosomatics; cerebral palsy; and other 
neuromuscular diseases. 163 references.—H. P. 
David. 


7634. Simmons, John S. Social integration of 
preschool children having hearing problems. So- 
ciol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 99-101.— Children were stud- 
ied according to the factors in four behavior pat- 
terns: (1) regard for the teacher in terms of affec- 
tion; (2) the teacher as a person of authority ; (3) 
child’s relationship to other children; and (4) child's 
leadership tendencies. Each pattern was broken into 
22 distinctive traits. These were checked according 
to frequency of occurrence. The author concludes 
that a serious chain of behavior disturbances may be 
Set in motion by a hearing problem.—3. M. Amatora. 


7635. Warren, Sol L. (Municipal Sanatorium, 
Otisville, N. Y.) A comparative analysis of the 
post-discharge experiences of tuberculous patients. 
Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1954, 69, 153-163.—A group of 
ex-tuberculosis Sanatorium patients who participated 
in a State vocational rehabilitation program is com- 
pared with a matched group which did not participate. 
The participating group showed significantly lower 
relapse and mortality tates, higher employment rate, 
greater socio-economic mobility, better psychological 
adjustment, higher marriage and lower separation 
rates.—S. E. Vineberg. 


7636. Zwerling, Samuel. (789 St. Marks Aves 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Rehabilitation of the acoustically 
handicapped; the hearing aid. Bull. Amer, Re- 
habilit. Committee, 1955, 4(2), 1-5.—Discusses briefly 
the steps in rehabilitation of the hard of hearing, the 
psychological problems associated with hearing loss, 
and the value of the hearing aid in solving the em- 
ployment, economic, and personal problems of the 
acoustically handicapped.— (Courtesy of Bull. Curr. 
Lit... . Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 6964, 7173, 7467, 7471) 
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7637. Bhatt, L. J. Diagnostic and therapeutic 
value of arts. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 
13, 132-138.—“There was a time when the schoolmen 
considered that a smattering’ of Sanskrit, a little of 
mathematics and literature, and some doubtful history 
would provide the growing child with adequate equip- 
ment for living in a troubled world. . . . To leave the 
emotions undeveloped is to endanger or greatly im- 
poverish the emotional balance of man.” After re- 
viewing such early workers as Pinel, Max Simon, 
De Tours, Wundt, Raggi, and M. Reja, the writer 
concludes that teachers of fine arts and literature can 
provide prophylactic measures for the emotional 
growth of children. 8 references——D. Lebo. 

7638. Blattner, F., Busemann, A., & Lersch, Ph. 
Schule und Psychologie. (School and psychology.) 
Schule и. Psychol., 1954, 1(1), 1-3.—Psychology has 
changed from a laboratory science to a science in 
relation to life itself. Psychology serves for the 
teacher as a science of the human youth and as a 
basis for the development of the human personality. 
—A. Reissner. 

7639. Devereux, George. (Devereux Foundation, 
Devon, Pa.) Therapeutic education: its theoretical 
bases and practice. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. xxviii, 435 р. $5.00.—Deliberately theoreti- 
cally oriented, the book presents the author’s effort 
“to establish a nexus between the fields of therapeutic 
education, education, and psychotherapy, on the one 
hand, and the broad social and cultural context in 
which these disciplines unfold themselves and are im- 
plemented in daily practice, on the other hand.” With 
a sensitivity to Dewey's educational philosophy and 
frequent allusions to related anthropology and educa- 
tional sociology, a psychoanalytic point of view is 
dominant. Frequent use is made of illustrative case 
materials. 234-item bibliography.—T. Е. Newland. 

7640. Filho, Lourenço. (U. Brasil, São Paulo.) 
Objeto e conteüdo da psicologia educacional. 
(Object and content of educational psychology.) 
Anu. Inst. Psicol, 1951, 1, 39-42.— This is a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 

7641. Filho, Lourengo. (U. Brasil, $йо Paulo.) 
Psicologia educacional e seus cursos. (Educational 
psychology and its courses.) Anu. Inst. Psicol., 1951, 
1, 43-46.— This digest details a proposed rounded 
program of Educational Psychology for schools of 
education. 

7642. Fullagar, William A., Lewis, Hal G., & 
Cumbee, Carroll F. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Readings for educational psychology. New York: 
Crowell, 1956. x, 500 p. $1.95.—Contains 50 selec- 
tions by 57 authors, drawn from education, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and related fields. Reprints of 
previously published papers, the articles are arranged 
according to 3 major divisions: Learning and Learn- 
ing Theory; Understanding the Learner; The Learn- 
ing Situation. Each article is preceded by a brief 
explanatory note. Charts are included which cor- 
relate the readings with 21 contemporary texts in 
educational. psychology.—F. Costin. 

7643. Gellert, Elizabeth. (Mass. Gem. Hosp., 
Boston.) Systematic observation: a method in 
child study. Harvard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 179- 
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195.—A detailed exposition of the major procedures 
and problems involved in carrying out observational 
studies of young children is presented. Points touched 
upon are: (1) the definition of behavioral dimensions 
selected for study; (2) the selection of a recording 
scheme; (3) the development of a system for classify- 
ing observed behavior; (4) the choice of behavior 
units for quantification; (5) the reliability of observa- 
tional data; (6) the problem of observer effect; (7) 
the validity of measures of behavior derived from ob- 
servation. Areas and behavior dimensions that have 
served as subjects for observational research are ex- 
amined critically. 26 references.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7644. Graver, Palmer A. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Procedural levels in evaluating educational 
curricula. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 143-147.—3 levels 
are differentiated: (1) survey of likes, dislikes, and 
suggestions for improvement in a specific situation, 
(2) survey of activity as well as opinion, (3) study of 
the extent and kinds of behavior change which educa- 
tion seeks to accomplish.—M. Murphy. 

7645. Gronlund, Norman E. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) The relative stability of classroom social 
status with unweighted and weighted sociometric 
choices. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 345-354.—On ' 
the basis of data obtained by administering socio- 
metric tests to pupils in 9 public-school classrooms, the 
author discovered no difference in the relative sta- 
bility of social status based on unweighted and 
weighted sociometric choices, over a 4-month period. 
The first choice is most stable, with a steady de- 
crease in stability to the fifth choice. The stability 
of social status based on 5 unweighted choices was 
consistently higher than the stability of social status 
based on three unweighted choices. On the basis of 
his study the author suggests that 5 unweighted 
choices be given to each sociometric criterion where 
the classroom social status of pupils is being de- 
termined.—F. Costin. 

7646. Hand, Harold С. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Relationship of guidance to instruction. Yearb. 
Ass. Superv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 3-11.—In many 
schools the problem of responsibility in guidance has 
not been satisfactorily resolved. In these the in- 
structional program is such as to make guidance a 
separate and supplementary program. The author 
proceeds in this chapter to show how instruction is 
really inseparable from guidance, why the separation 
of instruction from guidance continues to exist, and 
the role of the specialized personnel.—S. M. Amatora. 


7647. Jensen, Gale E. (Grinnell Coll., Ia.) The 
social structure of the classroom group; an ob- 
servational framework. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
361-374.—Describes a seven-dimensional framework 
that can be used to analyze productivity and co- 
hesiveness in the classroom. These dimensions repre- 
sent the different kinds of relationship that members 
of a classroom group need to establish among them- 
selves. They enable the teacher to identify those 
problems induced by the social structure of the class- 
тоот group.—F. Costin. à 

7648. Kelley, Earl С. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Education is communication. ic. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1955, 12, 248-256.—The application of sci- 
entific methods and findings to education is countered, 
on the one hand, by tradition and, on the other, by 
misunderstandings about the nature of the contribu- 
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tion science can make. Central to an educational 
theory is a theory of learning, and central to the 
latter is a theory of perception. The learner can per- 
ceive only what experience and purpose teach him to 
perceive, since perceptions are a function of the per- 
ceiver's ways of organizing and interpreting what he 
experiences of his environment. Modes of com- 
munication influence perceptual conventions, and these 
modes vary with each unique individual. Knowledge 
may be defined as “what we know after we have 
learned.” The conditions for learning resemble those 
for effective communication, and from these condi- 
tions it is also possible to derive or infer a theory 
about the social organization which leads to more 
effective learning. —J. Caffrey. 

7649. Lindgren, Henry Clay. (San Francisco 
State Coll., Calif.) Educational psychology in the 
classroom. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956. 
xv, 521 p. $5.00.—Among the objectives of this text 
in educational psychology are: (1) to help teachers 
solve classroom problems; (2) to help teachers de- 
velop new points of view about learning and learners; 
(3) to help teachers understand themselves better. 
In 18 chapters some topics covered are: origins of 
behavior; growth and maturity; the learner and his 
family; group relationships; emotional health; theo- 
ries of learning ; emotional factors in learning ; teacher- 
centered and child-centered approaches; discipline; 
evaluation of learning; use of tests; learning through 
group methods; special needs of children; guidance 
Services; psychology of being a teacher. A list of 
suggested films, and a chart of “local patterns of pub- 
lic school criticism” are appended—F. Costin, 

7650. Mahan, Thomas. (440 Battery Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Human judgment: can the classroom 
improve it? J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 161-169.—A 
survey of research findings indicates that human 
judgments are determined largely by underlying at- 
titudes. The improvement of judgment by educa- 
tional means requires that each person must have an 
opportunity to voice his own prejudices and feelings, 
and to consider his contribution objectively. 36 ref- 
erences.—M. Murphy. r 

7651. Millard, Cecil V. (Michigan State U., East 
Lansing.) School and child: a case history. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State College Press, 1954. 
xvi, 221 p. $3.75.—Detailed observation of a girl 
from the first to the sixth grade is presented both as 
a case of normal development and as the basis for 
discussion of child development in general. 6 chap- 
ters of part I describe behavior levels modal for each 
grade and the behavior of the selected сазе. 4 chap- 
ters of part TI discuss the case’s development—mental 
and physical, academic progress, and personal-social 
development and adjustment. The 2 chapters of part 
III relate the pattern among the several areas of de- 
velopment. The values of longitudinal study rather 
than cross-sectional are emphasized.—C. M. Louttit. 

7652. Miiller-Guggenbuhl, Fritz. Amerikanische 
Schulen: ihr Wesen und ihre Problematik. (Ameri- 
can schools: Their nature and their problems.) Psy- 
chol. Praxis, 1955, No. 17, 64 p.—Changes made in 
the educational systems of Switzerland and West 
Germany following World War II, as a result of 
American influence, have provoked responses in Euro- 

“pean educators which range from enthusiastic accept- 
ance to condemnation. Analysis of the American sys- 
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tem of education is necessary, however, if Europeans. 


are to evaluate correctly the modifications which have 


been made. In the interests of such an evaluation, the ^ 


history of American education since 1800 is reviewed; 
consideration is given to the organization of the 
American system, public and private, from kinder- 
garten through the university and to the contents of 
courses studied. Numerous advantages and disad- 
vantages of the system are discussed.—4. E. Harri- 
man. 

7653. Pinto, Giovanni. I problemi psicopeda- 
gogici della scuola media visti da uno psicologo. 
(The psychopedagogical problems of the secondary 
school as seen by a psychologist.) Difesa Soc., 1955, 
34, 72-83.—The secondary school should not only 
screen the most capable students for more advanced 
studies, but its most important role should consist in 
reflecting the most formative period in the personality 
of the adolescent.—L. L'Abate. 


7654. Ross, Donald H. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U. New York.) Measuring institutional quality 
of school systems. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 57, 172- 
177.—Measurement of the quality of a school system 
may be in terms of the product of the schools or of 
student achievement during the process of education. 
An example of the process-type of evaluation instru- 
ment is the “Growing Edge,” a measure of “adapta- 
bility” which correlates .61 with per-pupil expendi- 
ture, .51 with average salary of staff, .60 with ratio 
of assessed to true valuation of local real estate. 
“Older teachers are more likely to be adaptable than 
younger ones.” Other measures are also described. 
—H. K. Moore. 


7655. Schuler, Herbert. Kinder bleiben sitzen. 
(Children who are not promoted.) Prax. Kinder- 
Psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4(5-6), 132-133.— 
The practice of keeping children back in the same 
grade was the practice of an era in which adults 
were hostile towards children. Difficult children are 
sick children in need of help rather than humiliation 
inflicted by keeping them back. Only depth psychol- 
ogy can help the teacher solve this dilemma which he 
must face at the end of every school term.—E. 
Schwerin. 

7656. Spindler, George D. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Education in a transforming American culture. 
Harvard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 145-156.—Shifts in the 
core values of American culture, specifically the con- 
ception of the desirable character type, have produced 
serious conflict reflected in current attacks on educa- 
tors and education. Evidence in support of this thesis 
is drawn from the literature on American culture, and 
from questionnaire responses of college students over 
the past 4 years. The critical transformation in 

merican culture is from a system of "traditional 
values to one of “emergent” values, and it is possi- 
ble to place groups, institutions, and people on a con- 
tinuum of transformation from one value system to 
the other. The potentialities for inter-group conflict 
are apparent. Intrapersonal value conflicts of teach- 
ers appear in several basic types of adaptation dis- 
cernible among members of the profession.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

7657. Spiro, Melford E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Education in a communal village in Israel. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 283-292—In this study 
of the education system in a kibbutz in Israel, the 
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author describes (1) the communal nursery, kinder- 
garten, elementary and high school, (2) the relation 
and reaction of the children to their peers, their 
nurses and teachers, and their parents, and (3) the 
success, from the cultural point of view of this sys- 
tem of communal education. Test results and inter- 
views show that this type of education has been 
successful in developing those attitudes which are 
necessary for survival of a communal society ; namely, 
identification with the group, a sense of security 
within the group, the absence of intense acquisitive 
drives, the absence of intense "success" strivings, a 
willingness to assume social responsibilities. —R. E. 
Perl. 

7658. Stephens, J. M. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Educational psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xvi, 717 p. $6.00.— 
The second edition retains the basic conception of 
educational psychology as the study of educational 
growth and the forces affecting it which was de- 
veloped in the earlier edition (see 26: 512). In 
addition to substantial rewriting to include new ma- 
terial, the text presents a new chapter on group proc- 
esses, and an expanded treatment of personal adjust- 
ment. An altered organization of topics comprises 
4 major parts: (1) the general field of educational 
psychology and its methods; (2) the general pattern 
of physical and mental growth; (3) the teacher as a 
factor in educational development; (4) personal and 
social growth. Summaries, reading suggestions, and 
exercises follow each chapter. Student workbook and 
instructor's manual geared to the text are available. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

7659. Stroud, James B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Psychology in education. (Rev.ed.) New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956. ix, 617 p— 
Like the first edition (see 9: 4823), this text is for 
senior college and graduate students. Four new 
chapters are: Education and Social Class, Mental 
Hygiene and the School Child, The Profession of 
Teaching, and The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Four chapters in the old edition have been 
either eliminated or incorporated in other chapters. 
All chapters have been reorganized and most of the 
text rewritten. Learning now receives a more com- 
prehensive treatment, and the basic issues separating 
schools of psychology have been sharpened. S-R and 
field approaches are treated more adequately, as well 
as the material on mental hygiene. Chapter refer- 
ences.—F. Costin. 

7660. Summerskill, John, & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Sex differences in ad- 
justment to college. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
355-361.—Records of the college careers of 1818 
students entering Cornell University in 1948 were 
analyzed. “. . . the percentages of women among 
outright scholastic failures, inferior scholars, and 
non-participants in college activities, were found to 
be disproportionately low. The percentages of women 
among non-academic withdrawals from the Univer- 
sity, superior scholars, and students in poor health, 
were found to be disproportionately high. Findings 
are interpreted in the light of previous research on 
sex differences in collegiate performance.” 20 refer- 
ences.—F. Costin. 


(See also abstracts 6486, 6583) 
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7661. Allison, Roger B., Jr. (Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) Differential per- 
formance of fleet and recruit personnel in torpedo- 
man’s mates school. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
393-396.—A study was made of whether or not 
separate selection prediction formulas should be uti- 
lized for applicants from different sources. For 276 
Torpedoman’s mates school students, 95 of whom had 
been selected from the fleet, and 181 from recruit 
training centers, school performance as measured by 
course grades was better for the fleet selectees, when 
scores on the Navy’s Basic Battery were taken into 
account. “This difference in background definitely 
influenced the relationships between test scores and 
performance in the school and to such a degree that 
separate selection procedures for the two groups ap- 
pear advisable.”—P. Ash. 

7662. Andrew, Dean C. (Southern State Coll., 
Magnolia, Ark.) Relationship between academic 
load and scholastic success of deficient students. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 268-270.—This study of 
the relationship between academic load and scholastic 
success of 107 freshmen students for whom scholastic 
difficulties are expected, suggests that the counselor 
should not be overly concerned with academic load 
for low-ability students, but should try to identify 
other factors that may help the student to perform 
better while he is in college.—G. 5. Speer. 

7663. Auble, Donavon, & Mech, Edmund V. 
Quantitative studies of verbal reinforcement in 
classroom situations: II. Occurrence of error and 
correct responses related to a change in stimulus 
conditions. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 207-216.— 
Fifty-one S’s at Grade 3 level were divided into 3 
groups. Two groups were praised by the teacher on 
3 and 5 days respectively. The third group received 
no reinforcement, but observed reinforcement of the 
praised group. No differences were observed to be 
significant among the groups on error scores on 
arithmetic problems.—Z. Luria. 

7664. Bernstein, Margery R. (36 У. 84 St., New 
York.) Relationship between interest and read- 
ing comprehension. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 283- 
288.—9th grade pupils read 2 stories of equal reada- 
bility, but one much more interesting than the other. 
Comprehension was tested by means of both objective 
and free-response questions. Interest was found to 
be associated not only with superior conprehension 
but also with increased reading speed.—M. Murphy. 

7665. Blair, Glenn Myers. Diagnostic and 
remedial teaching; a guide to practice in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. (Rev. ed.) New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1956. xvi, 409 p.—This book 
(see 20: 2469), supplies teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents with concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions for carrying out remedial programs 
in their schools. Part one is concerned with prob- 
lems in improving reading. Part two deals with 
remedial work in arithmetic, spelling, handwriting 
and English fundamentals; and part three is devoted 
to making case studies and preparing for remedial 
instruction. —J. E. Casey. 

7666. Boykin, Leander L. (Southern U., Scot- 
landville, La.) The reading performance of Negro 
college students. J. Negro Educ., 1955, 24, 435- 
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441.—Compared to the mean score of the Reading 
Comprehension Test Cl, Form R, of the Cooperative 
English Test, Form RX, Single Booklet Edition 
(lower level), freshman students at Southern Uni- 
versity read on the average about two-third as well. 
The poorest performance was on Vocabulary with 
Level of Comprehension being best. Sex differences, 
while favoring men, were not significant—C. К. 
Bishop. 

| 7667. Bullock, Harrison. Helping the non-read- 
ing pupil in the secondary school New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. viii, 180 p. .$3.75.— Suggestions 
on helping the non-reader in the secondary school are 
presented by means of illustrations drawn from visits 
to classrooms. More individualized instruction, more 
differential assignments, and more primary grade 
reading material at an adolescent interest level are 
needed. Methods used by remedial reading teachers 
are described and the school's responsibility is dis- 
cussed.—JW. Coleman. 


7668. Busemann, Adolf. Angeborene Lesesch- 
wache (Legasthenie). (Inborn weakness in read- 
ing.) Schule и. Psychol., 1954, 1(1), 15-23.—In re- 
gard to "legasthenia," the effect of Glutamine Acid 
is regarded as more or less negative in its improve- 
ment of better perception or better learning in re- 
tarded pupils. The authors saw only essential im- 
provement when this product was used in combina- 
tion with a systematic psychological analysis.—4A. 
Reissner. 


7669. Cantoni, Louis J. (Gen. Mtrs. Inst., Flint, 
Mich.) Who dares to sit and read. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1955, 20(11), 19-21.—A statement of the basic 
ingredients of reading, Specifically eye movements, 
vocalizing, and content attention. The author states 
an incident to indicate that increased reading speed 
is both possible and quite likely highly desirable in 
many management people in view of the increased 
amount of reading to get today's job done and to 
prepare for tomorrow's tasks.—A. Canfield. 


7670. Cosper, Russell, & Kephart, Newell С. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Retention of reading 
skills. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 211-216.—Students 
who had taken a 1 semester course in developmental 
reading were retested 14 months after the end of the 
course. Approximately 60% of the initial gain was 
retained.—2M. Murphy. 

7671. Dunn, S. S. Critical note on "Testing 
Geography at the Ordinary Level of the General 
Certificate of Education" by John C. Daniels. 
Reply by J. C. Daniels, Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 
25, 204-205.—Dunn questions the validity of Daniels’ 
conclusions (see 29: 6159), on the ground that a 
comparative study of essay and objective type ex- 
aminations in geography should employ tests that 
have been adequately prepared, and this does not 
apply to the objective examination used. A necessary 
procedure in conducting a valid study of geography 
examinations is outlined. Daniels’ reply acknowl- 
edges the logic of this procedure, and contends it is, 
in effect, the one he has employed in his investiga- 
tion. He asserts he did not aim to discourage the 
use of objective tests in all Situations, but rather to 
refute the extravagant claims for objective testing 
as an examination panacea.—R. C. Strassburger. 
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7672. Fabian, Abraham A. (Brooklyn Juvenile 
Guidance Center, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Reading dis. 
ability: an index of pathology. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1955, 25, 319-329.—A comparative study 
of the incidence of reading disability in several clini- 
cal settings is reported in this paper. Reading dis- 
ability was reduced to a percentage figure represent- 
ing the degree of deviation from the norm, which in 
turn was based on mental age. It was found that an 
impressive causal factor was familial psychopathology, 
The author suggests that reading be postponed until 
the seventh year, beginning readers be placed in 
small classes with well qualified teachers in order to 
simplify the early spotting of potential and incipient 
disability. 29 references.—R. E. Perl. 

7673. Gaier, Eugene L. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Кн) Technique of problem solving as 
a predictor of achievement in a mechanics course. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 416-418.—The Balance 
Problems Test, giving a choice of problem-solving 
techniques (use of principles versus use of facts), 
was studied as a predictor of mechanical achievement 
as assessed by final grade in the Airplane and En- 
gines Mechanics course and by scores on two mecha- 
nical job-knowledge tests. “1. Final grade in the 
A. & E. course is positively related to the number of 
problems correctly solved in the BPT and to the 
tendency to prefer principles over facts in their solu- 
tion. 2. The ВРТ... is as good or a better predictor 
of final mechanical school grade than any one of five 
standard scores studied. . . ."—P. Ash. 

7674. Grosslight, J. H., & McIntyre, Charles J. 
Exploratory studies in the use of pictures and 
sound for teaching foreign language vocabulary. 
USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1955, SDC 269- 
7-53, 55 p.—An experiment concludes that pictures 
of objects or acts aid learning a foreign language 
when the criterion is ability to write the foreign 
words. Still pictures equal motion films in effective- 
ness. The effect of hearing and pronouncing words 
should be determined, as well as the value of still vs. 
motion pictures for building sentences rather than 
single words. Vocabulary and 38 statistical tables.— 
R: Tyson. 

7675. Hanitchack, John Joseph, Jr. (U. Kansas 
City, Mo.) Oral peak stress: its validity and rela- 
tionship to reading comprehension and efficiency. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 295-299.—Basic premises of 
the oral peak stress concept were investigated. Oral 
peak stress was not found to be determined on the 
basis of those words considered important, nor does 
indication of oral peak stress in reading material in- 
fluence comprehension. The hypothesis that change 
of format alone regardless of words given special 
reference would increase comprehension was also re- 
futed. The discrepancy between these results and 
those of Dearborn et al. suggests the need of further 
тезеатсһ.—М. Murphy. 

7676. Harrington, Mary James, & Durrell, Don- 
ald D. Mental maturity versus perception abili- 
ties in primary reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
375-380.—On the basis of the authors’ own studies 
as well as similar ones carried out by other investi- 
gators, concludes that: (1) “Auditory and visual dis- 
crimination of word elements have high importance 
in success in acquiring a primary grade reading 
ability." (2) “Phonics instruction is clearly im- 
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portant, having a higher relation to reading achieve- 
ment than any of the factors studied.” (3) “Mental 
age, as measured by the (Otis Mental Ability Test, 
Alpha) has little influence on success in learning 
to read.” —F. Costin. 

7677. Harris, Albert J. Reading and other sub- 
ject disabilities. In Brower, D., & Abi, Г. E., Prog- 
ress in clinical psychology, II, (see 30: 7139), 146- 
160.—Topics reviewed include: psychology and teach- 
ing of reading, causation of reading disabilities, diag- 
nosis and testing, remedial instruction, and the teach- 
ing of related academic areas. 155 references.—H. P. 
David. 

7678. Hillman, H. H. The photographic study 
of children’s eye-movements during reading. Res. 
Rev., Durham, 1955, No. 6, 27-39.—This study aims 
to restrict the variation in eye-movement measures 
“їп one direction by eliminating from the norms all 
those individuals who cannot attain a defined basal 
level of word recognition for their age." It furnishes 
a table of norms of fixations, regressions and rates of 
reading, expressed in inches on lengths of film. The 
experiment used the ophthalmograph manufactured 
by the American Optical Co. Reading efficiency is 
sufficiently increased to warrant further use of 
mechanical techniques. 25 references.—]V. W. Brick- 
man. 

7679. Irwin, Irl A., Milauckas, Edmund W., & 
Levy, Bernard 1. Some suggestions for conduct- 
ing critiques. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 
6(3), 1-10.—Ten recommendations for instructors 
deal with the importance of orientation, objectivity, 
participation, selection of topics, and other aspects of 
a critique session. Samples of effective and ineffec- 
tive procedures are presented as illustrations.—R. 
Tyson. 

7680. Laner, S. (U. Reading, Eng.) Some fac- 
tors influencing the effectiveness of an instruc- 
tional film. Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 280-292.— 
“Experiments were carried out in which 25 subjects 
were individually shown a sound film of how the 
trigger mechanism of the Bren gun works. А com- 
parable group of subjects was given individual in- 
struction by means of a printed text and two static 
diagrams. Subjects were asked to draw a sketch of 
the mechanism, explain how it operates and assemble 
a model.” Neither device was superior to the other 
in conveying any part of the instructional content, 
nor in over-all score. “It was concluded . . . that 
realistic pictorial portrayal contributed little to in- 
structional effectiveness." —L. E. Thune. 

7681. Lee, Doris М. (U. London, Eng.) A study 
of specific ability and attainment in mathematics. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 178-189.—A. spe- 
cially-designed battery of 12 tests of mathematical 
ability measuring fundamental processes in the 3 
different types of material encountered in elementary 
mathematics, i.e, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 
was administered to more than 100 pupils in each of 
the five levels of a grammar school. In addition, an 
achievement battery covering 53 topics of the mathe- 
matics syllabus, and general intelligence tests were 
given. Factor analyses of the correlation matrices 
from the ability tests revealed three factors, which 
were also found to enter into the achievement test те- 
sults. An organization of mental abilities corre- 
sponding to the hypothetical structure of mathematical 
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thinking upon which the ability tests were based was 
indicated. Correlations of scores on the tests of 
mathematical ability and marks on the School Cer- 
tificate Mathematics examination ranged from .13 to 
.57.—R. C. Strassburger. 

7682. Low, Camilla M. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Selecting and evaluating learning experiences. 
Yearb. Ass. Superv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 50-76.— 
Certain purposes and goals are important for all chil- 
dren, while others are only for certain developmental 
levels, and still others for the special needs of the in- 
dividual child. The chapter deals with the learning 
opportunities which the teacher makes available to the 
children and how his guidance philosophy influences 
the selection of these learning activities. Discusses 
the implications of the various principles for guid- 
ance.—S. M. Amatora. 

7683. Mulder, Robert L. & Curtin, James. 
Vocal phonic ability and silent-reading achieve- 
ment: a first report. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 56, 121- 
123.—The study was based on an experiment wherein 
a tape recording was made of 78 one-syllable nouns 
and presented to 63 pupils in the fourth grade at 
Independence, Oregon. After giving a report on 
earlier research relevant to the present study, the 
authors analyze and interpret the results of their ex- 
periment. They conclude that poor readers are de- 
ficient in ability to synthesize phonetic elements of 
words into meaningful word patterns and offer sug- 
gestions for several related problems which are in 
need of further investigation—S. M. Amatora. 

7684. Murnin, Joseph A. Comparison of train- 
ing media: transfer of principles involved in a 
manipulative skill; operation of the aircraft load 
adjuster slide rule. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. 
Rep., 1955, No. SDC 269-7-103, 36 p.—The Individ- 
ual Aircraft Load Adjuster Slide Rule is a recom- 
mended aid “for teaching the transfer of principles 
of weight-and-balance from one aircraft type” to 
another. This method equalled the Multi-Engine 
Weight-and-Balance Trainer. Transparencies of 
models were less effective—R. Tyson. 

7685. Nally, Thomas Pomphert Francis. (Michi- 
gan State Coll, East Lansing.) Тһе relationship 
between achieved growth in height and the be- 
ginning of growth in reading. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
49, 153-154.—The Gomperz-function as applied by 
Courtis to describe growth phenomena when matura- 
tion is a factor was used to study the relationship be- 
tween these 2 variables. The obtained beginning 
reading age of approximately 78 + 3 months agrees 
with that reported in the literature.—M. Murphy. 

7686. Norris, Robert B. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) The relative value of selected practices for 
the improvement of college instruction. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 49, 203-209.—A wide range of in-service 
practices which might be employed for this purpose 
is evaluated on the basis of reports from teachers 
and administrators.—M. Murphy. 

7687. Pierce, J. R., & Karlin, J. Е. Maximum 
information rate through a human channel in 
reading. Science, 1955, 122, 879.—Abstract. 

7688. Polishuk, Asher. (62 Allenby Road, Tel- 
Aviv, Israel.) Rapid reading in the Israeli Air 
Force. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 2059-2060.—30 train- 
ing sessions were given to a group of staff officers to 
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increase their reading rate (left to right) and com- 
prehension. The course was based on an outline of 
S. Renshaw, concerning span of recognition, fixation 
pauses and regressions. А tachistoscopic instrument 
was used for training, and Hebrew translations of 
the Robinson-Hall reading tests were used as gauges. 
An average gain of 5696 in reading rate was found, 
and a gain of 42% in comprehension.—T. Shipley. 

7689. Powell, A. Scott. (Brooklyn Public Library, 
N. Y.) Reading interests of 366 college students. 
J. Negro Educ., 1954, 23, 183-185.—From a study 
based upon 11 Negro colleges, the author notes the 
following conclusions: (1) in order to maintain the 
reading habit, not only must the child be stimulated 
with good books early in life but also throughout the 
adult years; (2) although books are esteemed, other 
Social activities than reading are preferred; (3) the 
physical format of books proved a definite influence 
on reading interest; (4) censoring books added to 
their attractiveness and made them more intriguing ; 
(5) a desire was noticed for more optimistic writing 
concerned with attaining a lasting peace; melodrama 
and revenge ranked low among impressions—C. К. 
Bishop. 

7690. Schneiderman, Norma. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) A study of the relationship between ar- 
ticulatory ability and language ability. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1955, 20, 359-363.—70 children 
in Ist grade classes, ranging in age from 6 years to 
7 years and 1 mo., 41 boys and 20 girls, thought to 
have no organic etiology of mental retardation, were 
studied on 3 tests of language ability: Van Alstyne 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Gates Reading Vocabulary 
list, and a rating by classroom teachers, on the ability 
to express themselves in language. The ‘intercorrela- 
tions between the 3 tests of language ability show they 
formed a valid measure of general language skill. 
There appears to be a relationship between articula- 
tory ability and language ability in children.—M. Y: 
Palmer. 

7691. Simpson, Elizabeth A. Helping high- 
school students read better; a program manual 
for teachers and administrators. Chicago, Ill.: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1954. vii, 146 p—A 
manual for teachers and administrators on the high- 
school level. This book offers suggestions on what 
a high-school may do to organize and to conduct a 
comprehensive reading improvement program for its 
students, 73-item bibliography.—J. E. Casey. 

7692. Snidecor, John C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) „Temporal aspects of breathing in su- 
регїог reading and speaking performances, Speech 
Monogr., 1955, 22, 243-255.—Generally experimental 
studies of breathing have tested traditional pedagogi- 
cal concepts about “where” to breathe and the neces- 
sary quantity of inhaled air. This experimenter takes 
the view that data relative to the temporal aspects of 
breathing taken from superior speakers and readers 
may also be of value. Time measurements of central 
tendency and variability for oral reading and im- 
prompts speaking of five subjects are established — 

ebo. 


е Tillson, М. W. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
anges in eye-movement pattern. J. higher Educ., 
1955, 26, 442-445 ; 458.—The use of an electro-oculo. 
graph for measuring speed of reading, fixations, and 
regressings, in Developmental Reading at Purdue, is 
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described. Statistical analysis of results obtained in 
a study of the work of one semester showed a sig- 
nificant improvement during an interval of 10 weeks, 
—М. Murphy. 

7694. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Prolonged reading tasks in visual re- 
search. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 444-446—Two 
experiments are reported on the relationship of speed 
of perception in reading varying type faces to the 
length of the reading period. “Reading periods of 
10 minutes or more produced a significant retarda- 
tion in reading italic in comparison with roman print. 
- .. Retardation in speed of reading all-capital ma- 
terial in comparison with roman print was large and 
approximately the same irrespective of the length of 
the reading period within the limits of 4 to 16 min- 
utes. . . . Measuring speed of perception in reading 
is a relatively sensitive technique for use in typo- 
graphical studies when prolonged periods of reading 
are employed."—P. Ash. 


7695. Tinker, Miles A., & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The effect of typo- 
graphical variations upon eye movement in read- 
ing. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 171-184.—Results are 
reported for 9 experiments in which the effects of 
typographical variations upon eye movements in read- 
ing were studied. A scientific typography should be 
based upon these measurements as well as upon per- 
formance tests. 17 references.—M. Murphy. 


7696. Torkelson, G. M. The comparative effec- 
tiveness of a mockup, cutaway, and projected 
charts in teaching nomenclature and function of 
the 40 mm antiaircraft weapon and the mark 13 
type torpedo. USN Spec. Dev. Tech. Rep., 1954, 
SDC 269-7-100, 21 p.—Experimentation revealed “no 
differences in training effectiveness between cutaways, 
mockups, transparencies, and manual illustrations.” 
The costliness of three-dimensional devices studied 
casts doubt on their value. Research should assess 
the devices tested when applied to various training 
tasks as well as sound motion pictures used with sub- 
jects possessing other characteristics. —R. Tyson. 


7697. Utterback, William E., & Harding, Harold 
F. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) Some factors con- 
ditioning response to argument. Speech Monogr., 
1955, 22, 303-308.—330 undergraduates were exposed 
to a closely reasoned argument on a controversial 
question. One-third heard the argument from the 
platform, one-third from a tape, and one-third read it. 
Each subject registered his pre- and post-stimulus 
opinion on a rating scale. All three modes of pres- 
entation effected a shift of opinion. Platform de- 
livery of the argument effected more shift than either 
of the other modes.—D. Lebo. 


7698. Ware, Florence E. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Schs.) Effect on reading achievement of 
under-testing pupils in low third grade. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 7, 22-24.—The appropriateness ОЁ 
the Gates Primary and Advanced Primary Reading 
Tests is explored with respect to 33 low third grade 
pupils “with a normal age range averaging 8-1 and 
an average I.Q. of 102.”—T. E. Newland. 

7699. Wolf, Recia, & Wolf, Frank. (Center for 
Human Relations Study, Dover, Del.) Helping 
children who do not want to learn. J. educ. Sociol., 
1955, 29, 89-96.—A sizable cultural conflict exists 
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between teachers and the masses of children whom 
they wish to stimulate to learn. Despite their honest 
efforts, teachers fail because they misinterpret chil- 
dren's behavior, underrate their intelligence, and mis- 
understand their interests and goals. The author dis- 
cusses iri considerable detail a number of sub-problems 
connected with the major problem of the lower social- 
economic groups’ orientation to a middle class educa- 
tional system.—S. M. Amatora. 

7700. Worsencroft, R. R. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The effect of training on the spatial visual- 
izing ability of engineering students. /. engng 
Drawing, 1955, 19, 7-12.—This study was undertaken 
to determine the development of spatial visualization 
in engineering students using Form YCU of the 
Spatial Relations Test VAC-1 as the criterion. Engi- 
neering matriculates scored significantly higher than 
other matriculates. There was scarcely any improve- 
ment in a year for the latter but significant improve- 
ment for the former. It was concluded that improve- 
ment was due principally to drawing training.—R. W. 
Burnham. 


(See also abstracts 6497, 6868, 7646, 7817) 
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7701. Edwards, J. Some psychological aspects 
of indiscipline in intermediate colleges in U. P. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1954, 29, 169-173.—Indiscipline 
is to be understood and dealt with in terms of the 
student, the teacher, the administrative set up, and 
the conditions prevailing in the class room. The stu- 
dent often lacks an image of himself as a better per- 
son. The teacher should draw his mind to such an 
image. The administrative set up and the class-room 
situation should support this aim.—H. Wunderlich. 

7702. Ezell, L. B. (U. Texas, Austin.), & Tate, 
Henry Harold. . High school students look to the 
future. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 217-222.—4A ques- 
tionnaire was used to study the plans of 1572 high 
school students in 8 schools in and around Waco, 
Texas. Detailed results are given; about 35 of the 
boys and 14 of the girls expected to go to college.— 
M. Murphy. 

7703. Green, T. L. (U. Ceylon, Colombo.) Im- 
provement of group relations in a Ceylonese girls’ 
school J. Communication, 1955, 5, 157-160.— Social 
relationships in a Ceylonese girls’ school were im- 
proved through efforts of the teacher to understand 
pupil problems and to use children's functional social 
relationships as the basis of class organization. 
Children's choices of other children were analyzed 
sociometrically.—D. E. Meister. 

7704. McCandless, Frederick D., & Weinstein, 
Morris. Relation of students' attitude changes to 
teaching techniques—a preliminary study. J. med. 
Educ., 1956, 31, 47-55.—Two projective techniques, 
consisting of a modified thematic apperception picture 
test and a set of 28 sentence completion items, were 
tried out on a sample of 6 second-year medical stu- 
dents. Additional data were obtained from 10 stu- 
dent-oriented seminar sessions which dealt with their 
problems in handling patients. The test data, inde- 
pendently evaluated by а psychologist and a psychia- 
trist, indicated that these projective techniques may 
be useful in measuring changes in student attitudes as 
further evidenced in the seminar sessions. “These 
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techniques should also be considered for use as a 
measure of the quality of teaching in this area."— 
J. T. Cowles. 


7705. Muggenthaler, E. Die soziologische Stell- 
ung hilfsschulbedürftiger Kinder in einer Volks- 
schulklasse. (The sociological status of slow-learn- 
ing pupils in an elementary grade.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 226-230.—Socio- 
metric studies of 48 pupils of an elementary grade 
show that slow-learning pupils among them are re- 
jected because of academic failure, while in special 
classes for slow learners the rejection of a classmate 
is based on other, more personal biases. Early trans- 
fer of slow learners to special classes is stressed to 
ensure optimal adjustment in a more homogeneous 
group. 11 references.—E. Schwerin. 


7706. Phillips, Beeman N., & DeVault, M. Vere. 
Relation of positive and negative sociometric valu- 
ations to social and personal adjustment of school 
children. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 409412.—For 
students (N — 250) in seven grade-school classes, the 
frequency of positive and negative sociometric choices 
was related to scores on the subtests of the California 
Test of Personality. Frequency of both positive and 
negative choices was dichotomized into "few" and 
many," and the subtest scores were analyzed in a 
2X2 factorial design created by the four possible 
combinations of choices. “Seven of the 12 subsec- 
tions of the . .. test . . . produced evidence to indicate 
a relationship between one's social position among 
his peers and some aspect of personality adjustment 
as measured by this test."—P. Ash. 


7707. Siegel, Laurence; Coon, Herbert L., Pe- 
pinsky, Harold B., & Rubin, Stanley. (Ohio State 
U., Columbus.) Expressed standards of behavior 
of high school students, teachers, and parents. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 261-267.—Questionnaires 
describing how students should, or should not, act 
in seven different school situations were completed 
by 225 students in grades 7 through 12, 19 teachers 
of the same grades, and 18 parents. All three groups 
agree rather closely upon general standards of desira- 
ble behavior, though there is a definite separation 
between students and adults about the specific means 
of attaining these standards.—G. S. Speer. 


7708. Smith, Ernest A. (Hunter Coll, New 
York.) Dating and courtship at Pioneer College. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 40, 92-98.—The study was 
based on 132 returned questionnaires from matricu- 
lated unmarried students at Pioneer College. The 
author analyzes the returns to the questionnaire and 
states the study verifies that competitive dating is the 
dominant campus pattern. Steady dating is a second- 
ary pattern, and partner selection tends toward cam- 
pus homogamy.—S. M. Amatora. 

7709. Stephenson, Chester М. (Miami U., Ox- 
ford, O.) The relation between the attitudes to- 
ward Negroes of seniors in a school of education 
and their major subject. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 
113-121.— The Hinckley Scale was used to measure 
attitudes toward the Negro. Attitudes of majors in 
Social Science and Mathematics Science were found 
most favorable, those of majors in Industrial Arts 
and Physical Education for Men, Home Economics, 
and Physical and Health Education for Men were 
found least so.—M. Murphy. 
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7710. Widmer, Konrad. Gedanken zum Pro- 
blem der Schulangst. (Thoughts on the problem of 
School anxiety.) Heilpüdag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 194— 
203.—School anxiety manifests itself in many differ- 
ent forms, as shown by 7 examples. It is only a 
symptom and may be due to quite different causes. 
The effect is always interference with optimal learn- 
ing in school. The child without anxiety has confi- 
dence in his ability to succeed and confidence in the 
continued acceptance and trust of teacher and pupils, 
should he fail to be perfect. This points up the means 
of prevention and cure of school anxiety. Artificial 
production of anxiety by teachers or parents through 
threats, punishment or excessive demands should 
never be used.—D. F. Mindlin. 


7711. Woolf, Maurice D. (Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan.), & Woolf, Jeanne A. Is interest ma- 
turity related to linguistic development? J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 413-415—A group (Group A) 
of 119 college freshmen whose quantitative (Q) 
scores on the ACE Psychological Examination were 
20 or more points higher than their language (L) 
scores, were compared with a group (Group B) of 
110 students (equated with Group A on Q scores) 
whose Q and L scores did not differ by more than 
4 percentile points. Strong VIB scores for 6 occupa- 
tional scales and for 3 non-occupational scales were 
compared for the 2 groups. The Group B, with equal 
Q and L scores, scored significantly higher than 
Group A on the Interest Maturity VIB scale. No 
other differences were significant. “In view of the 
findings . . . , IM appears to be related to a balance 
in development between verbal and quantitative abili- 
ties."—P, Ash. 


(See also abstract 6788) 
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7712. Barbe, Walter B. (Chattanooga U., Tenn.) 
Evaluation of special classes for gifted children. 
Except. Child., 1955, 22, 60-62.—An investigation by 
questionnaire of how graduates of major work pro- 
grams for gifted children in Cleveland, Ohio, evalu- 
ated the program. A 77% return on the question- 
naire revealed that 47% of the respondents approved 
of the program with enthusiasm and 3795 approved 
with hesitancy. The best liked aspects of the pro- 
gram were the opportunity to express individuality. 
and to study special subjects. The least liked aspects 
of the program were the lack of social contacts with 
other pupils and the attitudes of other students and 
teachers towards the program.—J. J. Gallagher, 


7713. Baumgartner, Bernice B. Study projects 
for trainable mentally handicapped children in Ini- 
nois. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 488-491.—A 
report is presented of a study designed to determine 
what could be done in the Illinois public schools for 
the trainable mentally handicapped child—V. M. 
Staudt. 

7714. Bloustein, Murray. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo.) How special is special education? Ex- 
cept. Child., 1955, 22, 98-100 ; 122.—A question is 
raised as to the appropriateness of the educational 
philosophy of helping the handicapped person to be 
as much like a normal person as possible. (One of 
the most important goals of special education should 
be to help an individual to obtain an accurate evalua- 
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tion of self.) Less time should be spent in apti 
testing, guidance, etc, and more upon helping | 
individual obtain realistic aims and objectives— 


mentally retarded in residential schools (pub 
and private) and in public day schools. Amer, 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 470-487.—An open-end ques- 
tionnaire was sent to administrators of 185 selecte 
state, public and private schools throughout the 
tion. According to the returns the following were 


(6) Lack of suitable curriculum guides or plans. (7) 
Shortage of suitable teaching materials and equip- 
ment. (8) Unattractive pay differential for special 
class teachers. (9) Need for guidance and after — 
school programs. (10) Difficulties in establishing - 
classes for the trainable child."—7. M. Staudt. 
7716. Delp, Harold A. (Train. Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) How many exceptional children in your 
school? Train. Sch. Bull, 1955, 52, 198-201.— 
(Reprinted from Sch. Exec., 1955, 75(3).)—Half of 
the children in schools need special consideration for 
mental differences; probably half need special educa- — 
tional help; 65% have physical defects; and some аге ^ 
socially maladjusted. Few children earn the classi- 
fication of average.—IW. L. Wilkins. e 
7717. Gellner, Lise. Causes of different kinds of 
learning disability. Spec. Schs J., 1955, 44(4), 12— 
17; 23.—Discusses 4 main disorders, with physiologi- 
cal bases, which singly or in various combinations 
account for the different kinds of learning difficulties. 
In terms of functional disturbance the author defines 
them as: word-sound deafness, word-meaning deaf- ` 
ness, movement blindness, and meaning blindness. 
Case records of several of the author's patients illus- 
trate how these disabilities affect a child's behavior. 
and interfere with the learning of the three R’s. 
Careful diagnosis of the child's functional impair- 
ment would enable teachers to avoid teaching methods. 
harmful to the child —(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Lit.) 
7718. Goodenough, Florence L., & Rynkiewicz, 
Lois М. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Excep- 
tional children. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc, 1956. x, 426 p. $4.50.—Though not 
"a psychology of exceptional children,” this text is 
more concerned with psychological aspects of under- 
standing and working with such children than with 
the description of educational programs for them. 
Some 19% of the treatment is generally orienting in 
nature; 28% pertains to the (mentally) superior 
deviate; 22%, to the intellectually inadequate; 4%, 
to the educationally retarded; 6%, to children with 
deviations in speech; and 21%, to the children with 
physical handicaps. One part is devoted to “the 
deviate and social progress.” Chapter bibliographies. 
—T. E. Newland. tad 
7719. Graf, M. Regis. Erziehung blinder Kinder. 
(Education of blind children.) Heilpädag. W'erkbl. 
1955, 24, 246-254.— Education of the blind is remedial j 
education even though the defect cannot be changed, | 
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since the physical handicap constitutes a danger of 
emotional and spiritual maldevelopment. Memory, 
imagination and effort must be drawn upon more 
than in the normal child. Bad habits such as grimac- 
ing or rocking which might attract unfavorable at- 
tention must be overcome. Acuity of hearing and 
touch must be strengthened through regular exer- 
cises. The blind child’s abilities must be studied in 
order to guide him into appropriate vocational chan- 
nels. The number of openings for well-trained blind 
persons in industry and in the community is steadily 
increasing. —D. F. Mindlin. 

7720. Hall, Theodore. Gifted children: the 
Cleveland story. Cleveland, O.: World Publishing 
Co., 1956. 91 p. $2.00.—This is a popularly written 
description of the Major Work class program of 
identifying and educating gifted children. A guide 
for the development of such classes also is provided. 
—T. E. Newland. 

7721. Hopkins, Thomas W., Bice, Harry V., & 
Colton, Kathryn C. Evaluation and education of 
the cerebral palsied child: New Jersey study. 
Washington, D. C.: International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1954. xiii, 114 p. $1.60.—With 
the records of 1505 cerebral palsied individuals, the 
authors have compared physical and psychological 
factors exhibited by the four main types of cerebral 
palsy. From these findings, practical applications 
of teaching and counseling methods are made to prob- 
lems of the cerebral palsied. There is a discussion of 
the integration of professional services for successful 
diagnosis and treatment of these children—L. S. 
Blackman. 

7722. Jolles, Isaac. A public school demonstra- 
tion class for children with brain damage. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 582-588.—4A. project in Illi- 
nois providing for a public school demonstration class 
for children with brain damage is described. Results 
and conclusions are presented.—7. M. Staudt. 

7723. Riese, Hertha. (Educational Therapy Cen- 
ter, Richmond, Va.) Academic work with an 
eleven year old girl with an IQ of 41. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 545-551.—"A 14 year old girl 
with an МА of 5 years 6 months at this time, prob- 
ably brain-injured through anoxia at birth, has bene- 
fited from academic studies. Totally illiterate at re- 
ferral she now reads and studies on the second grade 
level and writes fluently, mastering the spelling of a 
relatively large number of words. The method of 
teaching is explained and its meaning analyzed."— 
V. M. Staudt. 

7724. Salsman, Lillian V. (Division of Nursing 
Services, Albany, N. Y.), & Abrahamer, Cecelia T. 
Care of young children in state schools for mental 
defectives, New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1956, 60, 463-466. 
—A description is given of the special care given to 
very young children (under age five) in the New 
York State schools for mental defectives—V. М. 
Staudt. 

7725. Sidler, Martha. Aufgaben und Arbeits- 
weise einer heilpádagogischen Beobachtungsklasse. 
(Goals and technique of a class for remedial educa- 
tion and observation.) Heilpüdag. W erkbl., 1955, 24, 
204—208.—The work of remedial classes in Zürich is 
described by their founder. Both behavior and educa- 
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tional problems are included in these classes. About 
5096 later return to the regular program, 2596 enter 
classes for the mentally retarded and 2595 need to be 
trained in special institutions. Instruction is individ- 
ual about one fourth of the time. Places are limited 
because the number of such classes is small and their 
size is limited to 12-15. Composition of each group 
should be planned so as to balance various types of 
difficulties.—D. F. Mindlin. 

7726. Sutton, Eddie Lee. (Foster Elem. School, 
Evanston, Ill.) Integrating speech therapy with 
language arts. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1955, 
20, 376-379.— Discussion of a curricular integration of 
speech therapy with language arts in the elementary 
school. Speech therapy can be reinforced by in- 
tegrating it with at least one other complementary 
phase of learning. Suggested graded list of objec- 
tives beginning with kindergarten through the fifth 
grade is given.—M. F. Palmer. 

7727. Weatherman, Richard F. The brain-dam- 
aged child; a new challenge to educators. Minn. 
J. Educ., 1955, 36, 26.—Suburban areas are finding 
the problem of providing special education a difficult 
one since classes are overcrowded, special facilities 
lacking, and. ће teacher shortage acute. The men- 
tally retarded, especially those who are brain-dam- 
aged, need special equipment, methods designed to 
cope with factors of their particular type of handi- 
caps, and more individual instruction. Characteris- 
tics of the brain damaged child which make it vir- 
tually impossible to include him in the regular class- 
room are discussed.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. .. Handicapped.) 


(See also abstracts 6943, 7333, 7402, 7460, 
7467, 7627) 
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7728. Blake, Walter S., Jr. (U. Maryland, Col- 
lege Park.) A basic study skills program for col- 
leges and universities. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
289-291.—A college-level study skills program is out- 
lined. Topics covered are program aims, operating 
principles, diagnostic procedures, appropriate courses 
and services, staff, administration, and equipment.— 
G. S. Speer. 

7729. Brown, Howard E. (Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Public Schs.) This is the way to study. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955, vii, 109 p. 
$2.25.—Designed for high school students, this 
manual on how to study (excerpted from the author's 
"Getting Adjusted to Life") explains in six chap- 
ters some of the basic motivational factors and read- 
ing techniques necessary for effective studying. Psy- 
chological principles of learning, and how they relate 
to good study procedures, are presented in non-tech- 
nical language. Supplementary reference list and 
film resources.—F. Costin. 

7730. Custer, Violet Marie. An evaluative study 
of the guidance program in the Archdiocesan High 
Schools of Saint Louis. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1955. xii, 
137 p. $1.50.—The study was undertaken in 1954 to 
appraise the current status and effectiveness of the 
guidance program, which had been in operation for 
the past 3 years. 4 instruments utilized меге a stu- 
dent questionnaire, a teacher questionnaire, a coun- 
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selor questionnaire, and a check-list for controlling ап 
interview with the principal of each school. Results 
were also compared with questionnaires sent out in 
the beginning of the guidance program 3 years earlier. 
A total number of 1,780 pupils participated. АП 
aspects of the study are analyzed in detail. Recom- 
mendations and conclusions are given. 124-item bibli- 
ography—S. M. Amatora. 


7731. Ederer, Karl Anton. Die Munchener 
Schuljugendberatung Idee und Verwirklichung. 
(The counseling of Munich school children.) Schule 
w. Psychol, 1954, 1(1), 4-10.—It is essential that 
the human being itself should be developed in a 
student and all the environmental factors have to be 
taken into consideration with psychological knowledge 
and according to school pedagogical principles.—4. 
Reissner. 


7732. Graap, Fritz. Über den Einfluss see- 
lischer Fehlhaltungen auf die Schulleistungen 14 
jühriger Kinder und die Móglichkeit ihrer schul- 
pädagogischen Behandlung. (Concerning the in- 
fluence of emotional disturbances on school achieve- 
ment of 14-year old children and the possibility of 
treatment by pedagogic methods.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 4, 215-221. Case 
histories are presented to illustrate the view that emo- 
tional disturbance has the effect of lowering learning 
efficiency, The teacher must have a deep understand- 
ing of developmental psychology to help the individ- 
ual child who presents a problem in the classroom,— 
E. Schwerin. 


7733. Griffiths, Margaret. (Меепаһ (Wis.) High 
Sch.), & Scott, Bernice. Guidance specialists as 
resource persons. The high school counselor. 
Yearb. Ass. Superv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 113- 
126.—The high school counselor is in a key position 
in the life of the school. Fundamentally, he must 
value the individual, believe in his worth and dignity. 
A cooperative counselor-teacher relationship is like 
a two-way street. There are countless Opportunities 
for the teacher to observe pupil behavior. Both 
teacher and counselor study and interpret these ob- 
servations and plan a course of action, Numerous 
Opportunities for incidental counseling and in-service 
education will arise—S. M. Amatora. 

7734, Hand, Harold С. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Organizing the school for guidance. Yearb. Ass. 
Superv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 77-98.—While in- 
struction is inseparable from guidance, guidance is 
separable from instruction. The organizational pat- 
tern of the curriculum must be so ordered that teach- 
ers can gain deeper understandings of their pupils, 
thus enabling them to have greater opportunity to 
guide the latter’s development effectively. There is 
need for the reciprocal reinforcement of one another’s 
effort at all school levels. The author points out ways 
of organizing staff efforts, including all academic 
departments.—S. M, Amatora. 

7735. Hoover, Kenneth H., & Micka, Helen K. 
(San Francisco (Calif.) State Coll.) Student-par- 
ent interest comparisons in counseling high school 
students. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 202-2904 __ 
High school juniors complete the Kuder Preference 
Record for themselves, and their parents complete it 
as they think their sons or daughters will answer. 
Similarities, or differences, in the responses are later 
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used as a basis for counseling students and their 
ents.—G. S. Speer. 

7736. Jakobsen, Rasmus. Foraeldresamtaler 
den skolepsykologiske praksis. (Parent confer 
in school-psychological practice.) ^ Nord. Psyl 
1954, 6, 121-127.—Practical suggestions to schi 
psychologists on how to conduct a conference wit 
parents. How such a conference proceeds will d 
pend upon the background of the psychologist, th 
work load, the child’s problem, and the kind of par- 
ent one is dealing with. Ideally the task of the 
psychologist is to find the share parents play in the 
child’s problem, to help them realize this and change 
accordingly. Such interviews should be done in a 
somewhat “nondirective” fashion, never giving par- 
ents any more insight than they will accept. The 
psychologist should ask without questioning, advise _ 
without giving direct advice—B. Karlsen. 

7737. Jones, Edward S. (U. Buffalo, N. Y2) 
The probation student: what he is like and what 
can be done about it. J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 93- 
102.— The area of study habits seems to be more im- 
portant than motivation in differentiating probation 
students from others, although the evaluation of the 
latter may have been faulty. The value of counseling 
probation students was demonstrated : their chances of 
survival were tripled compared with non-counseled 
students.—M. Murphy. 

7738. Kawin, Ethel. 


(U. Chicago, Ill.) Guid- 
ance specialists as resource persons. Preschool 
and elementary school guidance. Ycarb. Ass. 
Superv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 101-113.—It is logi- 
cal for the school to engage in a conscious effort at 
guidance as early as possible in the life of the child, 
at least with his entrance into school at kindergarten 
or first grade. Just as every good teacher is con- 
stantly guiding children, so every good school has 
guidance constantly going on within it, whether or 
not the program is labeled as such. The good teacher 
must observe and study each child in order to under- 
stand him as he is, a unique individual. The author 
discusses the various responsibilities as well as sup- 
plementary helps—S. M. Amatora. 

7739. Leonard, Eugenie Andruss. Origins of 
personnel services in American higher education. 
Minneapolis : University of Minnesota Press, 1956, 
146 p. $3.00—The history of personnel services in 
higher education is traced from the Colonial Period 
to the present. The general development of educa- 
tional facilities in this country is also traced. Many 
quotations from historical documents provide evidence 
of the evolution of student personnel services. Origi- 
nally, presidents of colleges were personally responsi- 
ble. As the colleges grew, responsibilities were dele- 
gated to a variety of people, and finally there came 
the development of “... unified comprehensive pro- 
grams of personnel administration in the colleges and 
universities of the United States." 9-page bibliog- 
raphy.—W. Coleman. 

7740. Low, Camilla M. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Guiding through teaching. Yearb. Ass. Su- 
perv. curr. Develpm., 1955, 217-224.—The teacher 
is acting in his guidance capacity when he attempts 
to learn about the various social, emotional, physical, 
and intellectual factors in the personality of a child. 
He uses this background of understanding to adjust 
both the content and the methods of his teaching ac- 
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cording to the child’s level of development. The 
teacher who guides as he teaches finds a more con- 
genial reception for subject matter he attempts to 
teach. This devolves upon his appreciation of each 
child as a human being. —S. M. Amatora. 

7741. McDaniel, Henry B. & Shaftel, С. A. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Guidance in the modern 
school. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. xv, 
526 p. $5.75.—Guidance in the modern school is 
divided into three major functions; adjustive, dis- 
tributive, and adaptive. The adjustive function en- 
tails the assessment of needs, abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and adjustment. The principles of counseling 
are also discussed under this rubric. The distributive 
function implies the presentation of occupational in- 
formation and vocational counseling. The adaptive 
function involves adapting the school to the individ- 
ual student and the utilization of group activities. 
The first part of the book is devoted to an overview, 
basic concepts, and a look at guidance at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. In the last sec- 
tion on evaluation there is a discussion of counselor 
qualifications and credentials and new directions in 
guidance in addition to a description of evaluative 
procedures —W, Coleman. 

7742. Martin, Patrick О. (Stratford Jr. H. 5., 
Arlington, Va.) Unwanted children. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1955, 57, 189-195.—Children who hate, the un- 
wanted, are known as socially maladjusted, delinquent, 
or incorrigible. For financial and other reasons no 
present institution or profession can help them. For 
his own good and that of his fellow pupils the best 
procedure at present may be exclusion from school.— 
Н. К. Moore. 

7743. Mehl, Walter J. The college student per- 
sonnel program. J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 439— 
442.—The organization of the student personnel pro- 
gram, its relation to the college administration and 
faculty, the necessary staff, and the most significant 
activities included in the program are discussed.— 
M. Murphy. 

7744. Otis, Jack. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Psy- 
chotherapy with foreign students in a university. 
Ment. Hyg., М. Y., 1955, 39, 581-597.—The best in- 
terests of foreign governments and our own ейиса- 
tional institutions would be served if: (1) research 
on the evaluation of the potential students’ emotional 
stability were done with particular regard to his 
capacity to withstand both academic pressure and 
absence from home; (2) better planning with regard 
to the students’ familial, academic and financial capac- 
ities for pursuit of the proposed course of study; (3) 
evaluation of English-speaking and reading com- 
petency; (4) orientation to the problems encountered 
by peers of his own country who studied abroad; and 
(5) orientation regarding existing prejudices he may 
expect to encounter here.—M. А. Seidenfeld. н 

7745. Sarnoff, Irving, & Raphael, „Theophile. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Five failing college 
students. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 343— 
372.—Five failing male college freshmen were studied 
in an attempt to explore the failure process. AI- 
though all the failures seemed to be multifactoral, 
three factors seemed to have the greatest weight : (1) 
shallowness of motivation for the work they were ex- 
pected to do, (2) immaturity in operation attitude 
and outlook, and (3) lack of adequate work habits 
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relative to assignments at the university level. The 
results show that even a moderate degree of initial 
failure must be considered prognostically, as the out- 
look is not good.—R. E. Perl. 


7746. Stone, Walter L. (Hanover Coll, Ind.) 
Informal observations in guidance: observations 
in counseling by a sociologist. Personn. Guid. J., 
1955, 34, 229-231.—4A survey of 210 college students 
counseled in the last six years indicated that the major 
situational causes of difficulty lay in five human rela- 
tions areas: family relationships, college situation, 
scholastic situation, social adjustment, and sex ad- 
justment.—G. S. Speer. 


7747. Tinsley, Mary Ann. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The faculty adviser in the liberal arts college. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 219-220.—Questionnaires 
concerned with the activities and function of the 
faculty adviser were returned by 19 major liberal arts 
colleges, and the results are examined in detail. Some 
general conclusions are that the adviser is assigned 
more advisees than he can adequately work with, 
other responsibilities are not lightened, the academic 
aspects are given the major emphasis, and there is a 
lack of agreement as to what should constitute ad- 
visory training programs.—G. 5. Speer. 

7748. Vaughan, Warren T. Jr. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Mental health for school chil- 
dren. Children, 1955, 2, 203-207.—4A. mental health 
program in the school system must be concerned with 
the individual emotional and physical well-being of 
all the children and adults making up the school com- 
munity. Various states and communities have di- 
vergent viewpoints reflected in policy and practice 
as to wherein lies responsibility for providing mental 
health protection for school-age children. The pro- 
gram presently used in Massachusetts is one which 
views the problem in a broad manner and endeavors 
to cope with it on a state-wide basis. Details of the 
program are discussed—S. M. Amatora. 


7749. Walker, John L. Counselors' judgments 
in the prediction of the occupational and educa- 
tional performance of former high school students. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 81-91.—Data concerning 60 
male students were given to 25 counselors 5 and 6 
years after the students had left high school. The 
counselors were asked to estimate the occupational 
and educational performance of these students after 
leaving school and these estimates were compared 
with the students’ actual performance. Such perform- 
ance was more accurately predicted than job perform- 
ance; predictions were more accurate for bright than 
for dull students both in school and job performance; 
school performance of dull students was underesti- 
mated, but there was no consistent direction of error 
in predicting job performance for these students.— 
M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 7334, 7646) 
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7750. Barnes, Paul J. (World Book Co., Y: onkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.) Prediction of achievement in 
grades one through four from Otis Quick-scoring 
Mental Ability Tests: Alpha short form. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 493-494.—Otis Alpha r's 
with Stanford Achievement Subtests ranged from 
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131 to .63 with sub, 


W. Coleman, 


7751. Bennett, С. К. The D.A.T. 
follow-up. Test Serv. Bull., 
During 1954-55 five cities— 
Jackson, Michigan; St. Paul, M 
Jersey; and Mount Vernon, 
in a second follow-u; 
to 2,386 individuals, 


1,430, or 59%, 


differential apti 
to standard scores 
deviation of 10 b 
2,900 high scho 
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.—a seven-year examinations which enable colleges to grant adv 
1955, No. 49, 1-5.— course standing and credit to students admitted 
п Arbor, Michigan; superior high school training is described, А: 
innesota ; Dover, New planation of the program, descriptions of the colle 
New York—cooperated level school courses on which the examinations 
р. Questionnaires were sent out based, and sample questions are included. The twi 
and replies were received from subjects discussed are: Literature, European Histoi 
As in the previous study their 1947 American History, French, German, Latin, Span 
tude test scores have been converted Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics; 
with a mean of 50 and a standard C. Carter. 
ased upon the original population of 7757. College En: 
ol students. Once again, those who College admissions. 


jects from Grades 1, 2, 3, and 4.— Entrance Examination Board, 1956, 


answered the questionnaire tended to be very slightly апа college. 
superior to those who failed to reply. Regardless of ice, 1956. 115 p. $3.00— 


the test, the mean of those re 
about one-tenth of a standard 
not replying fall 


characteristics, 


1955, 49, 131-13 
ties, Elementary, 
Reading Capacity Test, Int 
tests designed by the auth 
Test and a Perseveration 
Basic Reading Tests wer 
pupils. The relation of 
validity studies is discussed, 
trix is given.—M. Murphy. 
7753. Bowman, Howard A. 
City Public Schs.) Problems 
telligence testing 
educ. Res., 1956, 
of two unnamed intellig 
tinely to beginning first 
spring were compared 
geles and for the total р 
between tests were gr 
tained at the different 
7754. Chahbazi, 
The prediction of ach 
Psychol. Measmt, 
of .536 was obta’ 
les and first term 
ornell College of 


were determined for (1) ents) to .68 (same score, female students). L score — 
3 Cooperative correlations Were intermediate. Since only percentile ` 
matics .157, Cooperative scores were available Spearman's rank-difference _ 
. 007.—W, C. oleman. method was employed.—M. Murphy. 2 
ess in col- 7760. Gray, Carlingford; Duncan, Kaspar Т. & _ 
‚ 185-189.—The Davis, Junius A. (Emory U., Ga.) А validation 
-verbal intelligence test, study of the Iowa Legal Aptitude Test. Educ. 
and some other Psychological psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 499-501—Iowa Legal 
their value in Predicting the Aptitude Test scores and pre-law grades were used 
a number of colleges. Some to Predict first year law grades at Emory. An r of 
gineering schools, .39 was obtained with the test against grades and .29 — 
е case of a medical college. from pre-law grades. The memory subtest had an t — 
€ higher, and indicated that of .38 with first year grades—W, Coleman. 
ions should be Supplemented 7761. Gustad, John W. (U, Maryland, College 
Wunden E suc- as & Fish, Janice P. The use of the Coopera- 
nce Examination Board. at the college freshman level Educ. psychol. 
program. New York: College Measmt, 1955, 15, 436-440.—Use of the Cooperative 


of agriculture. 
484-486. 


А multiple R 
tween five predictor varjal 
for 813 students in the C 
ture. Regression weights 
secondary school average 
Reading .077, Cornell Mathe: 
Science .115, and O. S, Р. Е 

7755. Chothia, 
leges. Indian J. 
entrance examinat 
а test of spatial ability, 
tests, were studied for 
first year final grade in 
of the correlations were 
and extremely low in th 
Multiple correlations wer: 
college entrance examinat 
with psychological exam 
cess, and possibly for selection.—H. 

7756. College Entra 
Advanced placement 


a similar distance below 

of the entire group.—G. C. Carter. 
7752. Bond, Guy L., & Clymer, 
U. Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

the SRA Primary Mental 


F. 5. Predicting succ 
Psychol., 1954, 29, 18 


plying is elevated by ^ basic ingredient of the 
deviation while those College Admissions are 
the average each of the four days 


Theodore W. program may be formulated ; 
) Interrelationship of schools’ offerings and the coll 
Abilities, other mental erences; “Selection and Schol 
and reading ability. J. educ. Res. concerns in admission and 
—The SRA Primary Mental Abili- “Communicatio 
11; The Durrell-Sullivan formation betw 
ermediate; 2 psychological 7758. Fisher, Mildri 
ors a Figure and Ground wood Sechs, N. J.) 
Test; and 2 of the Gates tool Yearb, Ass. } 
e given to 87 4th Grade 147-173.—A. good cumulative 1 
factor analyzed tests to is a great help to the problem of individualizing in- 
, and the correlation ma-. struction. Herein the teacher may obtain a record of - 
developmental history, and therein perceive many 
(Los Angeles (Calif.) factors which seldom come to life in the classroom, 
associated with in- Longitudinal and cross-sectional pictures of the child 
Ху district. Calif. J. provide the teacher with information not otherwise 
—Data obtained by means usually secured. However, the interpretation of data 
ence tests administered rou- оп the cumulative record is a task for trained educa- 
graders in the fall and inthe tors. The author gives a number of safeguards for 
by districts within Los An- the teachers in interpreting records, She also shows .— 
opulation tested. Differences how teachers can be helped to contribute effectively — 
eater than between results ob- to the cumulative record—S. M. Amatora. 
testing times.—T. E. Newland. 7750, Grater, Harry (Pennsylvania State U. ., Uni- 
(Cornell. U., Ithaca, N. versity Park.), & Thalman, W. A. A statistical 
a college analysis of the relationship between American 


1955, 15, Council on Education Psychological Examination 
ined be- ratings and grade-point averages. J. educ. Res., 
averages 1955, 49, 307-310.—Correlations ranged from .23 
Agricul- (for Q score and grade-point average of male stu- 


Mechanics of Expression Test in classification 
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English Test A: Mechanics of Expression for deter- 
mining student exemption from English 1 at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland is described. Data are presented 
indicating that the exemption policy does not have 
adverse effects. “The selective efficiency of the Me- 
chanics of Expression Test, used alone, was shown 
to be quite good.”—W. Coleman. 


7762. Hendriks, J. De kwalitatieve analyse van 
de intelligentie-test van Terman en Merrill. (The 
qualitative analysis of the intelligence test of Terman 
and Merrill.) Amsterdam: N. V. Standaardboek- 
handel, 1954. 71 p.—The author contradicts the usual 
opinion that the test of Terman and Merrill would 
lend itself to qualitative analysis. Apart from the 
general intelligence level the test only provides an 
opportunity for observation of the methods employed 
by the subject, and some insight in his personality 
structure.—(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


7763. Hewitt, Е. A. Some 11+ rejects who were 
subsequently admitted to a grammar school. Res. 
Rev., Durham, 1955, No. 6, 11-17.—A study involv- 
ing the process of selecting pupils for secondary 
schools in England by means-of examinations at the 
age of eleven plus. The investigator presents the 
results of interviews with six boys who had failed 
initially the selection test but who were later ad- 
mitted and pursued their work with success. His 
conclusion is that the evidence, though limited, points 
up the familiar fact that subsequent school achieve- 
ment is difficult to predict at eleven plus. "But if 
we insist on selection at that age, yet fail to make 
suitable provision for the misfits, wastage of talent 
may occur on a scale which the nation can ill afford." 
—W. W. Brickman. 


7764. Jones, Margaret Hubbard, & Case, Harry 
W. (U. Calif, Los Angeles.) The validation of a 
new aptitude examination for engineering stu- 
dents. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 502-508.— 
A four section engineering aptitude test was con- 
structed by the Engineering Schools of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and Berkeley. The four 
sections included: (1) general scholastic ability, (2) 
mathematical reasoning, (3) understanding scientific 
relationships, and spatial visualization. Preliminary 
validation studies at U. С. L. A. yielded a multiple 
R of .51 with freshmen grades only, and .50 for a 
second group with a two-year grade average. The 
authors believe that interest and personality meas- 
ures are needed to account for more of the variance. 
—W. Coleman. 

7765. Keehn, J. D., & Prothro, E. Terry. (Amer. 
U. Beirut, Lebanon.) Non-verbal tests as predic- 
tors of academic success in Lebanon. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 495-498.—Cattell’s Culture- 
Free Test, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, the French 
Dominoes Test, and a ten minute number series were 
administered to four classes of Arabian students in 
Beirut. R’s with grade averages ranged from .04 to 
47. The tests correlated from — .20 to .52 with 
teacher ratings of intelligence. _ A Previous study 
with a verbal test had produced higher r's than these. 
—W. Coleman. TIUS 

7766. Klugh, Henry Е. (Alma Coll., Mich.), 
Bendig, A. W. The Manifest Anxiety and ACE 
Scales and college achievement. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 487.—Brief report. 
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7767. Lannholm, Gerald V. (Educational Test- 
į y Service, Princeton, N. J.) e development 
of an advanced level test in education. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 49, 311-313.— Procedures employed in de- 
velopment of the Advanced Education Test of the 
Graduate Record Examinations are described.—M. 
Murphy. 

7768. Lewerenz, Alfred S. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Public Schs.) Development of achievement test 
norms differentiated for age and intelligence. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 25-37.—A greements and 
disparities between test data and achievement expec- 
tancies are reported with respect to chronological age 
levels, LQ. levels, and subject matter areas. Age 
norms are observed as being more basic than grade 
placement equivalents. "School districts . . . will 
not be able to judge fairly the attainments (of pupils 
who are above or below 100 IQ) by the use of the 
usual "national grade placement norm," some sort of 
supplemental table of expectancies being needed for 
those pupils showing marked deviations in intelli- 
gence. The provision of supplemental expectancy 
data by test publishers is advocated.—T. E. Newland. 


7769. Melton, Richard S. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Differentiation of successful and un- 
successful premedical students. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 397-400.— The performance of 102 male 
nonveteran premedical students, as measured by high 
school rank, ACE test scores, Cooperative English 
test scores and a variety of nonintellective variables 
including the Physician scale of the Strong VIB, 
were used to attempt to predict (a) freshmen honor- 
point ratio, (b) continuation in the premedical cur- 
riculum, and (c) acceptance by a medical school. The 
intellective measures were found to be useful pre- 
ee but the nonintellective measures were not.— 

. Ash. 


7770. Michael, William B., & Jones, Robert A. 
(U. Southern Calif., Los Angeles.) The influence 
of color of paper upon scores earned on objective 
achievement examination. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 447-450.— Classes of college students were given 
objective-type final examinations mimeographed on 
different color papers. Paper color had no observable 
effect on test performance.—P. Ash. 


7771. Mitchell, Blythe C. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.) The relation of high 
school achievement to the abilities measured 
the Holzinger-Crowder uni-factor test. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 487-490.—Correlations are 
presented for the four Holzinger-Crowder Factors 
with grades on achievement test scores at the high 
School level in 14 different communities. Multiple 
R's and Beta weights are also given—W. Coleman. 


7772. Prescott, George A. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.) Prediction of achieve- 
ment in commercial subjects. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1955, 15, 491-492.— Turse Clerical Aptitudes 
Test r's with teacher marks, teacher-made, and stand- 
ardized test аге given—W. Coleman. 


7773. Roelfs, R. M. (U. Arkansas, Fayetteville.) 
Trends in junior high school reporting. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 49, 241-249.—Trends which are evident 
in reporting to parents on pupil progress in junior 
high schools during the past 25 years are summarized. 
—M. Murphy. 
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Jzzza. Sanders, William B., Osborne, R. Travis, 
& Greene, J. E. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Intelli- 
gence and academic performance of college stu- 
dents of urban, rural and mixed backgrounds. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 185-193.—In general urban 
groups markedly excel and mixed groups slightly 
excel rural groups in scholastic aptitude and in stand- 
ardized measures of school achievement. The groups 
do not differ, however, in high school grades or col- 
lege grades.—M. Murphy. 

7775. Shanner, William M. (Calif. Test Bureau, 
Los Angeles.) Relationships between norms for 
mental maturity and achievement tests. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 7, 15-21.— Fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grade normative data in the manuals of the California 
Achievement Test and the California Test of Mental 
Maturity were analyzed with view to the establish- 
ment of achievement expectancies. A formula is pre- 
sented for ascertaining individual expectancy on the 
finding that "the ratio of the deviation unit for 
achievement tests to the deviation unit for mental 
maturity tests is only .715.”—T. E. Newland. 


7776. Smith, John Allan. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Schs.) Current trends in test construction in 
India. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 33-45.—Observa- 
tions are made regarding research difficulties and 
progress with respect to the areas of intelligence, 
achievement, aptitude, personality, and vocational in- 
terest testing. Cultural factors constitute a major 
impediment. Progress has occurred largely through 
relatively small-scale research done for theses. Most 
of the work has taken place with respect to the second- 
ary level. While much test-adaptation has been un- 
dertaken, some indigenous tests have appeared.—T. 
E. Newland. 

7777. Vernon, P. E., O’Gorman, M. B., & Mc- 
Lellan, A. (U. London, Eng.) A comparative 
study of educational attainments in England and 
Scotland. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 195-203. 
—Children at three age levels, 8, 11, and 14, in com- 
parable English and Scottish towns were tested in the 
main school subjects. Scottish 8-year-olds were 
greatly superior in formal subjects as word тесор- 
nition, spelling, and arithmetic, though not in read- 
ing comprehension. At the 11-year level superiority 
in spelling and mechanical arithmetic alone persisted, 
and this condition substantially was found among the 
14-year-old groups. Sex differences were marked, 
with Scottish girls retaining their advantage through- 
out, while the boys lost their superiority by the age 
of 11. The results tend to question the permanence of 
beneficial results produced by the more formal, and 
earlier-initiated training of Scottish education—R. С; 
Strassburger. 

7778. Wrightstone, J. Wayne; Justman, Joseph, 
& Robbins, Irving. Evaluation in modern educa- 
tion. New York: American Book Company, 1956. 
xi, 481 р. $5.00.—The first part of the book is devoted 
to a brief history of measurement and evaluation and 
a general discussion of the principles, scope, method- 
ology, and administrative aspects of evaluation. The 
second part takes up as major evaluation techniques, 
Short-answer tests, essay and oral examinations, ob- 
servation, anecdotal records, questionnaires, inven- 
tories, and interviews, checklists and rating scales, 
personal reports and projective techniques, sociometric 
methods, case studies, and cumulative records. The 
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third part discusses evaluation in the following areas: 
Language arts and mathematics, selected courses, in- 
terests, aptitudes, personal-social adjustment, attitudes 
and values, thinking and problem-solving, health and 
physical development, socio-economic status, and 
school and teaching practices—W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 6893, 6894, 7698) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 
7779. Anderson, William F., Jr. (U. Alabama, 


"University.) The advantages and disadvantages 


of teaching as judged by parents of differing socio- 
economic status. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 29, 119-125. 
—A questionnaire was constructed and administered 
to 666 tenth-grade students in 4 public high schools 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Findings indicate that parents 
of the four social classes express similar attitudes to- 
ward the advantages and disadvantages of the teach- 
ing profession. Yet certain differences were noted 
involving possible significance for those interested in 
the recruitment and advancement of teachers. These 
are listed under 6 points and explained in detail.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7780. Chase, Francis S. (U. Chicago, Ill), & 
Guba, Egon G. Administrative roles and behavior. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 281-208.— The 88 studies 
reviewed in this article date chiefly from 1952 to 1955 
and deal with the following topics: definitions of the 
administrative role, the administrator and the teach- 
ing staff (satisfaction and morale, effectiveness and 
productivity, leadership and supervision), the admin- 
istrator and the schoolboard, the administrator and 
the community, and role conflict and the dilemma of 
leadership. Research in human relations is new, and 
consequently the literature tends toward discursive- 
ness, exhortation, and other shortcomings. The out- 
look for future research, however, is reasonably good. 
—W. W. Brickman. 


7781. Gage, N. L., Leavitt, George S., & Stone, 
George C. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Teachers’ un- 
derstanding of their pupils and pupils' ratings of 
their teachers. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(21), 
(No. 406), 37 p—tilizing three tests of teachers’ 
understanding of pupils devised by the investigators, 
103 teachers of the 4th, 5th and 6th grade pupils were 
given and correlated with pupil description of teacher 
behavior as revealed in both a forced-choice and a 
free-choice rating scale. Only one significant cor- 
relation, an r of .28 between teachers’ accuracy in 
predicting inter-pupil preferences and her pupils’ 
judgment that their teacher “knows which pupils you 
like best in this class.” This accuracy score was 
found also to correlate .33 with accuracy in predict- 
ing pupils’ problems and .27 with the mean socio- 
economic status of the class which the authors in- 
terpret as "indicating some relationship between 
transparency of interpupil preferences and pupils 
uL class’ status.” 24 references.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


7782. Guba, E. G., & Getzels, J. W. (U. Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Personality and teacher effectiveness: 
a problem in theoretical research. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 46, 330-344.—Demonstrates some ad- 


' vantages of the theoretical approach over the “fact- 


finding or normative" procedure in studying the rela- 
tionship between personality and teacher effectiveness. 
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8 specific advantages are stated, growing out of a 
systematic comparison of data derived from the use 
of normatively oriented instruments with data ob- 
tained by using theoretically oriented instruments — 
Е. Costin. 

7783. LaBue, Anthony C. (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C.) Personality traits and per- 
sistence of interest in teaching as a vocational 
choice. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 362-365.—M MPI 
scores were compared for "persistent" and “nonper- 
sistent” male and female college students. “Per- 
sistent" meant completion of a program of teacher 
preparation and acceptance of a teaching position 
after graduation; "nonpersistent" meant making ap- 
plication for admission to a teacher preparation pro- 
gram but not enrolling in the program. Significant 
differences between persistent and nonpersistent fe- 
males in mean scores were found on five of nine 
MMPI scales, but only one significant difference was 
found for the male groups.—P. Ash. 


7784. Lanzetta, John T., & Knoell, Dorothy M. 
(Crew Research Lab., Randoph AFB, Tex.) Some 
correlates of instructor job satisfaction. USAF 
Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-28, 49 p.—An 85-item attitude ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 765 instructors at eight 
Crew Training Air Force bases. Six scales were 
developed, one of which was interpreted as “satisfac- 
tion with present job assignment.” Relationships 
were investigated between scores on this scale and 
other attitudinal, demographic and performance char- 
acteristics of the instructor sample. Base differ- 
ences in job satisfaction and correlates of these differ- 
ences were also explored.—S. B. Sells. 

7785. Levine, Madeline S. (New York U.) 
Guidance: a positive factor in teacher education. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 271-275.—A teacher- 
training program which puts a heavy emphasis on 
counseling is informally described.—G. S. Speer. 

7786. McGee, Henry Morrison. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Measurement of authoritarianism and 
its relation to teachers’ classroom behavior. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 52, 89-146.—Data were ob- 
tained from 184 teachers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of Oakland, California. “Ver- 
bal responses of teachers to statements on an opinion- 
attitude scale for measuring authoritarianism (the 
F-scale) and measurable aspects of teachers' overt 
authoritarian behavior in the classroom" are sig- 
nificantly interrelated (over-all correlation of .58). 
These teachers were less authoritarian than the aver- 
age of 14 groups of middle class adults reported in 
earlier research. The men of this sample of teachers 
were significantly lower than the women on both 
measures of authoritarianism. 46 references.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

7787. Morsh, Joseph E. (AFPTRC, San Ап- 
tonio, Tex.) The Q-sort technique as a group 
measure. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 390-395. 
—30 items from the Wherry universe of 900 items 
descriptive of student opinion of teacher effectiveness 
were selected so that their discrimination indexes 
approximated a normal curve. The items were ar- 
ranged in randomorder on а page and air force stu- 
dents were asked to rate them in an adaptation of the 
Q-sort technique. Four possible methods are out- 
lined for obtaining an index of the composite opinion 
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of the class from the data obtained. Possible uses of 
this modification of the Q-sort are also listed—W. 
Coleman. 

7788. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.) The teacher and the child; per- 
sonal interaction in the classroom. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. xiv, 265 р. $4.50.— 
The author reports interactions gathered by 92 ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers in 4 school 
systems, who kept tape recordings and detailed notes 
on the developing relationships between teacher and 
child. Results are discussed in 8 chapters on pupil- 
teacher relationships, growth and development of 
children’s emotions, sensitive listening, experimental 
mental hygiene approaches, self-exploration among 
high school students, and success and failure in creat- 
ing interpersonal relationships in the classroom. 
Through the book, the basic premise is that the de- 
velopment of the right kind of relationships in the 
classroom can make teachers more effective and pupils 
better able to develop their potentialities—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7789. Noble, Jeanne L., & Mathewson, Robert 
H. (City Coll, New York.) Evaluating a pro- 
gram of counselor training through group con- 
ferences. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 285-288.—It 
is concluded that meetings of small groups of persons 
who had graduated from the program in guidance and 
school counseling proved to be an excellent evaluat- 
ing device. Some suggestions for the use of such 
groups are made.—G. S. Speer. 

` 7790. Schultz, Raymond E., & Ohlsen, Merle M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Interest patterns of best 
and poorest student teachers. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 
29, 108-112.—The best 15% and the poorest 15% of 
student teachers, 100 in all, were selected for study 
of interest patterns, using the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. Chi-square test was used. Differences 
significant at the 595 level were found on 18 of the 
400 items for men and on 24 items for women. 
Though the instrument does not discriminate con- 
clusively between the two groups, other noteworthy 
relationships were revealed. The best students were 
interested in working with people and pursuing in- 
tellectual interests while the poorest students tended 
to avoid such occupations and to select those which 
offered personal gain. They considered salary the 
most important prerequisite for selecting occupations. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

7791. Stevens, Samuel N. The teacher-student 
relationship. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6 
(3), 11-14.—The military training situation puts 
particular stress on instruction methods and attitudes. 
Recognition of individual differences, physical ap- 
pearance of classroom and instructor, as well (as 
orderly presentation of subject matter are essential. 
The instructor contributes more than specific skills. 
—R. Tyson. м 

7792. Stewart, Lawrence Н. (0. California, 
Berkeley.), & Roberts, Joseph P. The relationshi 
of Kuder profiles to remaining in a teachers' col- 
lege and to occupational choice. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1955, 15, 416-421.—Female students who 
left Peabody College before completing 2 years of 
training differed in four areas on the Kuder Voca- 
tional from those who remained and planned to teach. 
Differences at the .05 level were obtained on the out- 
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door, mechanical, persuasive, and clerical scales. Dis- 
criminant analysis and the Osgood-Suci D technique 
were employed yielding different results—IW. Cole- 
man. 

7793. Stout, Ruth A. (Kansas State Teachers 
Ass., Topeka.) Admissions and retention practices 
in college programs of teacher education. Per- 
somn. Guid. J., 1955, 34, 208-212—Questionnaires 
concerned with admission and retention practices in 
college and university programs of teacher education 
were returned by 785 institutions. These question- 
naires are examined in detail, but general conclusions 
appear to be that there is a general belief in the im- 
portance of careful selection and retention, and that 
graduates in teacher education compare favorably in 
academic rank with graduates of other professional 
programs.—G. S. Speer. 

7794. Turman, James A., & Holtzman, Wayne 
H. (U. Texas, Austin.) Attitudes of white and 
Negro teachers toward non-segregation in the 
classroom. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 42, 61-70.—"A 
representative sample of 144 white and 150 Negro 
in-service, public school teachers in the State of 
Texas was administered an extensive questionnaire 
dealing with attitudes toward non-segregated educa- 
tion. A scale was devised which measures roughly 
the degree of tolerance held by an individual for the 
non-segregated classroom." ^ Non-segregation was 
completely approved by 44 per cent of the white and 
57 per cent of the Negro teachers. Among other 
findings, non-segregation tolerance was associated 
with moving from public school to graduate school 
education, with previous experience with Negroes, 
and with recency of educational training—J, C. 
Franklin. 

(See also abstract 7704) 
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7795. Basilius, Harold A. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) What are business and industry looking 
for in college graduates? Detroit, Mich.: The De. 
troit Employer Opinion Survey, March, 1956. ii, 51 
p.—Although the first purpose of a survey of 123 em- 
ployers from 38 firms in the Detroit area was to 
"sample opinions . . . regarding the qualities and 
capabilities of Wayne graduates currently employed" 
by these firms, answers received also reflected atti- 
tudes toward colleges and their graduates in general. 
Responses to depth interviews are reported (with vari- 
ous subdivisions) in these categories: evaluations of 
the respondents’ own education, the expectations and 
promotion criteria they apply to graduates, opinions 
about the contemporary college, and the respondents' 
conception of general education and of the chief 
sources of their own education.—D. G. Livingston. 

7796. Basilius, Harold A., Crow, Walter A. 
Linck, Orville Е. What are business and industsy 
looking for in college graduates? A summary of 
the report of the DEOS. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit 
Employer Opinion Survey, March, 1956, 15 p. —A 
separately-published summary of a report abstracted 
as entry no. 7795. е 

7797. Blansfield, Michael С. Norton AFB 
Bernardino, Calif.) Consider «oc elven to 
get the most out of role playing. Personnel J. 
1955, 34, 251-254.—А rating scale was devised from 
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a list of values developed by managers being trained 
in role playing as a means of solving work problems 
and gaining insight into their success-impeding atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns. The attitude and be- 
havior of the highest ranking person in the role-play- 
ing situation were rated for friendliness, permissive- 
ness, understanding, tolerance, feeling reflectiveness, 
recognition of the worker, willingness to make con- 
cessions, appeals to positive motivations and role- 
reversal. Other role-players were rated on friendli- 
ness, cooperativeness and tolerance. The result, if 
any, was rated for mutual understanding, mutual ac- 
ceptance and means to prevent problem recurrence, 


—М. B. Mitchell. 


7798. Brooks, Earl (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
What successful executives do. Personnel, 1955, 
32, 210-225.—In describing the functions of 96 execu- 
tives in one business firm, each of the executives, his 
superiors, and his subordinates reported the frequen- 
cies with which each of 150 functions was performed. 
Next, each executive was rated by superiors and 
subordinates on “over-all leadership effectiveness." 
Among the reported findings are these: successful 
executives allot their time in different ways, per- 
forming differing functions, than do the unsuccess- 
ful; and there are differences between superiors and 
subordinates as to what is expected of the executive. 
From the study were derived measures of perform- 
ance, a self-evaluation method, and a means of detect- 
ing management potential —D. G. Livingston. 


7799. Buiter, J. Classificatie van niet-handar- 
beidersfuncties. (Classification of the functions of 
non-laborers.) Mens en Onderneming, 1956, 10, 30- 
41.—The importance of a proper job-classification 
for office and managerial personnel is developed in a 
description of a job-analysis done in the Netherlands 
radio and television industry. Such an analysis is 
valuable from the standpoint not only of the estab- 
lishment of proper wage scales but also of establish- 
ing proper relationships between such employees.— 
S. Duker. 


7800. Fryer, Douglas H., Feinberg, Mortimer R., 
& Zalkind, Sheldon S. Developing people in in- 
dustry: principles and methods of training. New 
York: Harper, 1956. xii, 210 p. $3.50.—The fol- 
lowing questions are discussed: who shall be trained? 
what shall be taught? who should teach? how should 
teachers be trained? The discussions are intended 
primarily for industrial personnel concerned with em- 
Ployee and executive development. There are 10 
chapters on such topics as learning theory, trainer 
motivation, teaching and mechanical aids, organiza- 
tion of the training program, the scope of the training 
profession, and establishing training needs. The 
bibliography includes books, periodicals, and film di- 
rectories.—C. G. Browne. 


7801. Gale, J. В. Absence from work in May 
and June, 1955. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1955, 11(3), 39-43.—A spot check in South Australia 
and Queensland for the time indicated revealed that: 
the lost time rate was about the same as in 1954; 
women were more often absent than men; the aver- 
age per worker per year was one week ; most absences 
were for one or two days duration; and sickness ac- 
counted for three-quarters of all absences.—J. L- 
Walker. 
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7802. Gale, J. B. Labour turnover, August and 
September, 1955. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1955, 11(4), 33-41.—A spot check of labour turn- 
over in Victoria and New South Wales reveals, as 
compared with the same period for other years, that 
rate of resignations is about 6095 per year or over 
0% of all labour turnover. A large proportion of 
these is due to job dissatisfaction. The overall rate 
has changed little in the last year. А comparison of 
tradesmen, non-tradesmen, and women indicates that 
tradesmen have the lowest rate and women the high- 
est.—J. L. Walker. 

7803. Golb, Eileen F., & Fiedler, Fred E. A 
note on psychological attributes related to the 
score assumed similarity between opposites (ASo). 
Urbana, Ill.: Group Effectiveness Research Labora- 
tory, Department of Psychology, University of Illi- 
nios, 1955. 9 p. (Tech. Rep. No. 12.)—Army tank 
crews were assessed with assumed similarity tests 
showing whether most- and least-preferred co-work- 
ers are perceived as very similar (high ASo score) 
or very different (low ASo score). Results supported 
"the interpretation that ASo is related to analytical- 
critical vs. accepting, undifferentiating interpersonal 
attitudes." —R. Tyson. 

7804. Guest, Robert H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) А neglected factor in labour turnover. 
Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 217-231.— This study of 18 
workers who quit assembly line jobs after 12 to 15 
years indicates that the most important source of job 
dissatisfaction was related to the nature of the work 
itself.—G. S. Speer. 

7805. Hackl, G. Praktische Menschenbeurteil- 
ung, Verkaufs- und Verhandlungstechnik, besseres 
Zusammenarbeiten. (Applied personality assess- 
ment, sales and negotiations technique, better col- 
laboration.) Mensch. и. Arbeit, 1955, 7(3/4), 1-25.— 
These excerpts of lectures contain practical sugges- 
tions for achieving greater effectiveness in dealing 
with problems of interpersonal communication in in- 
dustrial relations.—E. Schwerin. 

7806. Hàrnqvist, Kjell. Adjustment: Leader- 
ship and group relations in a military training 
situation. Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1956. 
214 p. 20 Sw. Cr.—Adjustment is described in terms 
of distance between the individual and two norm sys- 
tems to which he has to conform—military authorities 
and peers. Subjects were 514 conscripts. Studies 
were made of the relationship between adjustment in- 
dicators measured by an attitude questionnaire and 
such variables as background, I.Q., equalitarian- 
authoritarian leadership, and homogeneity. Ten hy- 
potheses were tested and complete results are included. 
108 references.—C. G. Browne. 

7807. High, Wallace S. (U.S.C. Los Angeles, 
Calif), Goldberg, Lisbeth, & Comrey, Andrew. 
Factored dimensions of organizational behavior. 
П. Aircraft workers. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 
15, 371-382.—19 questionnaire dimensions were ad- 
ministered to а sample of 213 workers at an aircraft 
factory. “The dimensions or groups of relatively 
homogeneous items were subjected toa modified 
Wherry-Gaylord item analysis in which the dimen- 
sions were rendered more nearly independent by ex- 
cluding non-homogeneous and complex items. The 
total number of items was reduced from 93 to 63 and 
the number of dimensions from 19 to 16. The ques- 
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tionnaire containing items for the iterated dimensions 
was administered to a new sample of workers and the 
dimension scores intercorrelated. A factor analysis 
of these intercorrelations yielded four centroid fac- 
tors which were rotated to oblique simple structure. 
The factors were named Efficient Management, Con- 
sultative Supervision, Familiarity with Subordinates, 
and Group Cohesion.” (See 30: 5279.)—W. Cole- 
man. 


7808. Hurley, W. M. A note on labour turn- 
over among clerical workers. Personn. Pract. Bull., 
Melbourne, 1955, 11(4), 39-41.—Nine banks em- 
ploying 16,730 males and 7,670 females found that 
the separation rate from Jan. to Sept. 1955, was 5.896 
for males and 19.4% for females. The rate decreases 
for the older age groups and for those with longer 
service.—J. L. Walker. 


7809. Miner, John B. & Culver, John E. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) Some aspects of the execu- 
tive personality. J. appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 348- 
353.— The responses of 44 top-level executives to the 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test were com- 
pared with the responses of 41 college professors and 
with those of a group of 25 males comparable to the 
executives in age, education, and intelligence level. 
Two characteristics were associated with executives’ 
responses (as distinguished from the responses of the 
control groups): a generalized fear of illness and a 
tendency to react to problem situations with a feeling 
of some degree of helplessness and a sense of being 
dependent on others for a solution.—P. Ash. 


7810. Palthe, Р. M. van Wulfften. (National 
Aeromedical Centre, Soesterberg, Netherlands.) So- 
matotyping. In NATO... , Anthropometry and 
human engineering, (see 30: 6639), 104—112.—De- 
scribes with preliminary results a program of somato- 
typing according to Sheldon’s methods of candidates 
for pilot training, both jet and commercial. The 
records include both body types and personality char- 
acteristics.—C. M. Louttit. 

7811. Shimmin, Sylvia. (U. College, London, 
Eng.) Incentives. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 240— 
244.—Some studies of incentives are briefly reviewed, 
and it is concluded that more attention must be paid 
to what has been described as the "subjective" aspect 
of motivation.—G. S. Speer. 


7812. Smith, Patricia Cain. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) The prediction of individual differences 
in susceptibility to industrial monotony. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 322-329.— Responses to questions 
concerning feelings of monotony and boredom on the 
job were compared, for a group of 72 women, with 
answers to other questions designed to test hypotheses 
-.. concerning the personal characteristics associated 
with susceptibility to monotony.” The susceptible 
worker is likely to be young, restless in his daily 
habits and leisure-time activities, and less satisfied 
with personal, home, and plant situations in aspects 
not directly concerned with uniformity or repetitive- 
ness. Feelings of monotony are considered to be not 
merely a function of the task performed, but are re- 
lated to more general factors in the individual worker. 
21 references.—P. Ash. 

7813. Smith, Patricia Cain (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
М. Y.), & Lem, Charles. Positive aspects of mo- 
tivation in repetitive work: effects of lot size upon 
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spacing of voluntary work stoppages. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 330-333.—The hypothesis that the 
size of a lot or batch in a repetitive light task exerts 
a differential “traction” on the worker (urges the 
worker to complete the task) was tested on two 
machine operations. Workers were observed while 
working on large, medium-size, and small batches. 
The number of voluntary work stoppages per ob- 
servation period decreased consistently with the size 
of the batch, and the number of minutes elapsed be- 
tween stoppages increased. Small batches were not 
preferred, however, and no changes in production 
occurred.—P. Ash. 

7814. Stogdill, Ralph М. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), Shartle, Carroll L., et al. Patterns of 
administrative performance. Ohio St. Univ. Stud., 
Bur. Bus. Res. Monogr., 1956, No. 81, xix, 108 p— 
Four studies of naval organizational activities are 
reported. One compares “Performance profiles of 
high level positions"; another is a study of “Differ- 
ences between jobs and between organizations"; there 
is a brief report on "Differences between military and 
industrial organizations; the bulk of the monograph 
reports on “A factorial study of administrative per- 
formance” which yielded 8 factors—R. A. Littman, 

7815. Suojanen, Waino W. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) The span of control—fact or fable? 
Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(11), 5-13.—Empirical and 
rational data and arguments are presented against the 
widely written, but rarely practiced, spans of control 
deduced by Davis and Graicunas. Further critical 
discussion centers about the concept of unity of com- 
mand. A fairly general but critical review of other 
so-called management principles follows along with 
a brief consideration of the theories of permissive 
pl and substantive decentralization.—4. Can- 
field. 

7816. Trickett, Joseph M. Management ap- 
praisals: a key to management self-development. 
Personnel, 1955, 32, 234-245.—From the point of 
view that management development is basically self- 
development, a firm can assist an individual by help- 
ing to "see himself" and to understand his own areas 
of deficiency, A performance review form was de- 
veloped for this purpose. The form and the prin- 
ciples for its effective use are described in detail.— 
D. G. Livingston. 

7817. Walton, Howard N. (Los Angeles Coll. 
Optom., Calif.) Visual and reading improvement 
in industry. Amer. J, Optom., 1955, 32, 563-578 — 
A short review of the effects of training on reading 
efficiency is presented. N = 56 banking personnel, 
divided into three classes, each receiving 24 hours of 
testing and training. Significant increases were found 
in reading rate (р = .001) and comprehension (р 
= .01). The span of recognition also increased. Im- 
portant, also, was “, . . the development of self- 
assurance and confidence which gave rise to a more 
relaxed individual able to perform under less tension." 
32 references.—T, Shipley. 

7818. Warner, W. Lloyd, & Abegglen, James С. 
Occupational mobility in American business and 
industry, 1928-1952, Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer- 
Sity of Minnesota Press, 1955. xxi, 315 р. $5.50.— 
Sets forth the theoretical and methodological frame- 
work of the research on the business elite whose 
principal purpose was to learn about vertical occu- 
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pational mobility; reviews and discusses some of the 
previous work on occupational mobility; and presents 
a detailed statement of findings on Occupational orj- 
gins, circulation, education, careers and the business 
system, family and career, and marriages of the busi- 
ness elite. A final chapter treats methods and tech- 
niques of the study. 169-item bibliography. —A, J, 
Sprow. 

7819. Willey, Robert H. Quality control of per- 
sonnel management. Personnel, 1955, 32, 258-267. 
— To make certain of the effectiveness of its civilian 
personnel management functions, the Department of 
the Army has developed an “integrated evaluation 
system.” This system provides “(1) Top manage- 
ment control through reports from each installation ў 
(2) quality control by means of specific, on-the-spot 
Surveys . . . ; (3) adjustment to current needs, 
through station self-analysis . . . ; and (4) the out- 
Side view, which brings objectivity into . . . (the) 
system.” All of these evaluation techniques have 
produced major modifications in personnel policy 
throughout all levels of the Army’s operations. —D, 
G. Livingston. 


(See also abstracts 6601, 6997, 7004, 7195, 
7348, 7669) 
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7820. Anstey, E., & Mercer, E. O. Interviewing 
for the selection of staff. London, Eng.: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1956. xiv, 111 p. 10s. 6d.— 
This book is intended as an interviewing guide for 
people who conduct selection or promotion interviews 
on an irregular basis and who are not professional 
interviewers. There are 13 chapters covering various 
aspects of the interview from the approach and pre- 
liminaries to interview reports and analysis of inter- 
view data. Practical rules for conducting and im- 
proving the interview are included. No specific ap- 
proach to interviewing is recommended, the authors 
concluding that “each interviewer must evolve his 
own methods as they suit his own personality, the 
particular circumstances in which he has to work, 
and the characteristics of the person he is interview- 
ing."—C. G. Browne. 

7821. Cleven, Walter A., & Fiedler, Fred E. 
The relation of open hearth foremen's interper- 
sonal perceptions to steel production. Urbana, 
Ill.: Group Effectiveness Research Laboratory, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Illinois, 1955. 
13 p. (Tech. Rep. No. 11.)—Interpersonal percep- 
tions of open hearth shop foremen were measured by 
assumed similarity tests reflecting how similarly or 
differently a "person describes his most- and his 
least-preferred work companions." More effective 
groups, indicated by shorter "tap-to-tap" time, tended 
to have supervisors noting larger differences between 
most- and least-preferred co-workers.—F. Tyson. 

.7822. Døssing, Johs. (Institute of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Copenhagen, Denmark.) Sheldon types and 
success in flight performance. In NATO ..., 
Anthropometry and human engineering, (see 30: 
6639), 31-35.—0Of 211 applicants for jet pilot train- 
ing after 5 years only 50 remained‘and were qualified. 
There was a slight tendency for these to have higher 
values in the mesomorphic components but not suf- 
ficient to serve in selection.—C. M. Louttit. 
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7823. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.), & Maetzgold, James. Use of a weighted 
application blank in hiring seasonal employees. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1955, 39, 308-310.—Application 
blanks for 269 good-turnover-risk and 250 poor-turn- 
over-risk seasonal canning plant employees were used 
to derive scoring weights for 12 biographical data 
items. Cross-validation on the following year’s hires 
showed satisfactory discrimination between good and 
poor risks, as did subsequent use of the weights. It 
is concluded that the weighted application technique 
can be successfully extended from the sales and cleri- 
cal fields to the selection of blue-collar workers.—P. 
Ash. 

7824. Ghiselli, Edwin E. The measurement of 
occupational aptitude. Univ. Calif. Pubn. Psychol., 
1955, 8, 101-216.—This study summarizes the results 
of both published and unpublished investigations of 
the validity of aptitude tests in the selection and place- 
ment of workers. Tests are classified in 21 types, 
criteria are classified as training or proficiency, and 
jobs are classified according to 3 different systems. 
An average validity coefficient was computed, or esti- 
mated, for each type of test, criterion, and job. The 
findings suggest that performance in training and on 
the job involve very different patterns of abilities. 
It is also concluded that in one area or another every 
type of test has substantial value in the prediction of 
Occupational success. 8-page bibliography.—G. S. 
Speer. 

7825. Gordon, Leonard V. (U. S. Naval Person- 
nel Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Time 
in training as a criterion of success in radio code. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 311-313.— Time taken to 
attain a required level of proficiency is proposed as a 
criterion of later success. In a validation study of the 
Navy Radio Code Aptitude Test, the time required 
to reach a proficiency of 20 words per minute was 
used along with progress test scores, for three groups 
of trainees, Time in training varied from one week 
to two and three-quarter weeks, the NRCAT corre- 
lated higher with time in training than with the prog- 
ress test or final proficiency test scores, and time 
in training was substantially correlated with final 
proficiency.—P. Ash. 

7826. Graybiel, Ashton. (USN Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Pensacola, Fla.) The establishment of a longi- 
tudinal study of the medical and psychological 
aspects of the U. S. Naval Aviator. In NATO 
. . . , Anthropometry and human engineering, (see 
30: 6639), 90-103.—The importance of the military 
aviator is so great that he warrants clear observation 
and care throughout his career. Much of such ob- 
servation is medical and psychological in character 
and certain aspects of а program are discussed. An 
overall program must include manpower policy, train- 
ing and indoctrination methods, identification. or 
recognition of success in combat and leadership, and 
protection of flyer from strain insofar as possible.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

7827. Holt, N. F. Group methods in selection. 
Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1955, 11(3), 53- 
60.—“. . . Group discussion procedures can be a 
valuable aid in selection for positions where ability 
to supervise or to work with groups is important." 
A group assessment situation for applicants is de- 
scribed. Applicants may or may not be given prep- 
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aration time for discussion of a given question. Ob- 
servers remain inconspicuous, judging the applicant's 
ability to think logically, confidence, ability to accept 
criticism, and tendency to emerge as a leader.—J. L. 
Walker. 

7828. Hughes, J. L., & McNamara, W. J. Rela- 
tionship of Short Employment Tests and General 
Clerical Tests. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 331-337. 
—For the clerical applicants, the correlation (.87) 
between the GCT and SET total scores indicated that 
the SET could satisfactorily replace the GCT in the 
selection procedure with less test time, For the secre- 
tarial and stenographic applicants, the correlation be- 
tween the GCT-B (Verbal) and SET Verbal was 
77. The GCT-B differentiated more finely through- 
out the entire score range among these better educated 
applicants than the less difficult SET Verbal. How- 
ever, the SET Verbal appeared to be useful as a 
rough screen for eliminating the poorest applicants. 
No validity data are reported.—4. S. Thompson. 

7829. Jurgensen, C. E. (Minneapolis Gas Co., 
Minn.) Item weights in employee rating scales. 
J. appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 305-307—‘Data from 
three rating forms were analyzed to determine the 
extent of superiority of statistically determined 
weights to arbitrarily assigned weights. Correlations 
between statistically determined and arbitrarily as- 
signed weights were so high that they can be con- 
sidered to be one and the same. Split-half reliability 
showed no difference between statistical and arbitrary 
weights, correlations between two rating forms were 
the same for both, and inter-rater reliability showed 
no difference between weights. . . ."—P. Ash. 

7830. Lauer, A. R. (Iowa State Coll, Ames.) 
Comparison of group paper-and-pencil tests with 
certain psychophysical tests for measuring driver 
aptitude of Army personnel. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 318-321.—A battery of paper and pencil tests was 
developed and validated against a driver-aptitude 
criterion consisting of ratings of driver reactions to 
specific situations and a check list of driving habits. 
Using samples of Army drivers, a multiple R for the 
final battery of .38 was found. Comparable size bat- 
teries of individual psychophysical tests yielded validi- 
ties of .25 or lower.—P. Ash. 

7831. Lawshe, C. H., & Steinberg, Martin D. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Studies in synthetic 
validity. I. An exploratory investigation of cleri- 
cal jobs. Personnel Psychol, 1955, 8, 291-301.— 
When traditional validation procedures are inapplica- 
ble, it is useful to determine synthetic validity, as il- 
lustrated by this study of clerical jobs. The steps 
included: (1) analysis of jobs by means of a check 
list to identify the basic job operations, (2) obtain- 
ing judgments of the test areas considered critical 
for the most important job operations, (3) determin- 
ing whether employees in jobs requiring many opera- 
tions with critical requirements score higher on rele- 
vant tests than those in jobs requiring fewer or none 
of the critical operations. An example based on a 
study of 262 clerical positions in 12 companies is 
described.—4. S. Thompson. ў 

7832. McCloskey, Joseph Е. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A task for on-the-job training. 
J. Communication, 1955, 5, 169-174.—Describes how 
new members of the Operations Research Office are 
systematically oriented to their job.—D. E. Meister. 
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7833. McMurry, Robert М. (McMurry, Hamstra 
& Company, Chicago.) Tested techniques of per- 
sonnel selection. Chicago: The Dartnell Corp., 
1955. v. p. $20.00.— Compilation of personnel selec- 
tion tools into a step-by-step procedure. Procedure 
is shown in specific application to selection of execu- 
tives and supervisors. Attention is given to the pat- 
terned interview with numerous completed forms as 
illustrations, Motivation and emotional maturity in 
job placement are discussed at length.—4. Canfield. 

7834. Mason, Harry M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
comparative evaluation of two approaches to job- 
knowledge test construction. USAF Pers. Train. 
Кез. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-48, 
6 p.—Reprinted from J. appl. Psychol., 1954, 38, 384— 
389, (see 29: 6357). 

7835. Milazzo, E. F. Vestibule training at 
Chrysler Australia Limited. Personn. Pract. Bull., 
Melbourne, 1955, 11(4), 49-52—Describes a vesti- 
bule training program set up 9 years ago in a plant 
employing 4000 people for the purpose of training in 
welding, oxy-welding, metal finishing, spray paint- 
ing, simple aircraft, sheet metal work and elementary 
die fitting. The training is planned by a committee 
including department supervisors, workers and mem- 
bers of the training department. Explaining objec- 
tives, technical vocabulary and follow up are impor- 
tant to the success of such a program.—J. L. Walker. 

7836. Schmidt, Donald P. (Mental Health Center, 
Knoxville, Tenn.), & Cohen, David. The selection 
of psychiatric aides: I. Critical requirements of 
the job. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
This is the first of a series of papers reporting on the 
development of a pre-employment testing program de- 
signed to select psychiatric aides.—N. H. Pronko. 

7837. Siegel, Arthur L, & Jensen, John. The 
development of a job sample trouble-shooting 
performance examination. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 343-347.—A four-part job sample trouble-shoot- 
ing performance test designed to measure critical 
abilities needed to trouble-shoot aircraft electrical 
apparatus is described. The subtests were not highly 
intercorrelated, and they were found to discriminate 
moderately well (in mean Score) between classes of 
Naval aviation electricians.—P. Ash, 

7838. Sloan, William (Lincoln State Sch., I). 
& Newman, J. Robert. The development of a 
Wechsler-Bellevue II Short Form. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1955, 8, 347-353.—To develop a short form of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue II Scale for use in an em- 
ployee selection program, a multiple-regression tech- 
nique was used to select the best combination of sub- 
tests for predicting the Full Scale Weighted Score. 
The three subtests, Similarities, Picture Arrange- 
ment, and Block Design, yielded a multiple correla- 
tion of .96 with the Full Scale Weighted Score. Ap- 
plication of the regression weights calculated from 
this sample to two other samples resulted in correla- 
tions between predicted and obtained scores of 92 
and .90 respectively. The results were based on the 
scores of 317 employee applicants with a mean LQ. 
of 102 and a roughly normal distribution. 4. S. 
Thompson. 

7839. Stone, C. Harold, & Kendall, William Е. 
Effective personnel selection procedures. · Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. х, 433 p. 
$5.95.—Recruitment, selection, and induction are dis- 
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cussed in an effort to produce an "important time. 
saver for both the newly assigned personnel man and 
the experienced personnel executive." The material 
includes general statements and discussions of per- 
sonnel philosophies, principles, and practices as well 
as specific applications in practical employment situa- 
tions. There is an introduction, 15 chapters, and four 
appendices giving test publishers and statistical in- 
formation. Topics covered include recruiting sources 
and techniques, the application blank, employment in- 
terview, interpreting test results, types of tests, and 
evaluating the effectiveness of recruiting and selec- 
tion.—C. G. Browne. 

7840. Suttell, Barbara J. (American Institute for 
Research, Washington, D. C.) Evaluating poten- 
tial officer effectiveness in a training situation. 
J. appl. Psychol. 1955, 39, 338-342. —A situational 
performance test was developed for evaluating po- 
tential Air Force officer effectiveness during the of- 
ficer training program. For the 480 members of an 
AF Candidate School graduating class reliability of 
Scoring (examiner-observer agreements on a behavior 
check list) was 25. Correlations between the total 
test score and Officer Candidate School evaluation 
measures were in the range .21 — .25.—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 6546, 6619, 6636) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


7841. Brown, W. B. D. An approach to prob- 
lems of motivation and morale. Personn. Pract. 


Bull., Melbourne, 1955, 11(3), 10-23.—". . . Anything 
which reduces the work effectiveness of the company 
lowers morale and satisfaction at work. . . . Nothing 


is so stimulating to morale as success in achieving 
the objects for which the factory exists and nothing 
so depressing as relative failure |. . the most reward- 
ing results in tackling problems of motivation and 
morale are likely to arise from a study of work itself 
rather than from philosophic considerations of the 
nature of human personality and the ‘value’ of peo- 
ple.” Relates part of a study and presents factory 
organization charts.—J. L. W. alker. 

7842. Byrt, W. J., & Poidevin, B. L. Wage in- 
Centives in operation —case study no. 8. Personn. 
Pract. Bull, Melbourne, 1955, 11(3), 44-52.—The 
introduction of an incentive plan and methods study 
into a building materials factory employing 300 peo- 
ple is described, Bonus paid equaled time saved (in 
hours) multiplied by award wage per hour. Penalties 
were provided for absences, tardiness, and poor work 
performance. Supervisors rated workers monthly for 
quantity and quality in their work and dependability. 
on the job. Statistical evidence is not available to 
show that the incentive plan and methods study helped 
but dti emt management is satisfied . . . that production 
has been significantly increased . . . need for super- 
Vision reduced, and that greater control of produc- 
tion has been possible." It believes that methods im- 
provements have been more important than incentives 
in achieving the gains—J. L, Walker. 

7843. Dooher, M. Joseph, & Marquis, Vivienne. 
(Eds) Effective communication on the job. 
New York: American Management Association, 1956. 
294 p. $5.50. $4.50 to AMA members.—Various 
authors contributed 27 chapters on such topics as 
basics of effective communication, semantics of em- 
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ployee relations, conference leadership, and prin- 
ciples of making speeches. There are practical dis- 
cussions relating communications to interviewing, 
merit rating, grievances, safety, and order-giving. 
Most of the material is a combination of the theo- 
retical and practical approaches. Cases are discussed 
and a large number of step by step, outline form, 
*how to do it" presentations are included.—C. G. 
Browne. 

7844. East, V. Wage incentives in operation— 
case study no. 9. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1955, 11(4), 24-32.—A study of a wage-incentive 
plan in a light-engineering company employing 180 
people. Difficulties in the plan were concerned with 
rate setting, employee understanding of motion and 
time study and the supervisor's part in operating the 
plan. Indirect measures suggest that output is 50% 
higher than it would have been without the plan. 
Bonus earnings of the employees were 2396 of their 
weekly wage.—J. L. Walker. 

7845. Foa, Uriel G. The foreman-worker in- 
teraction: a research design. Sociometry, 1955, 18, 
226-244.—From the endless number of elements of 
the foreman-worker relationship certain ones are de- 
scribed with the rationale for their selection and de- 
scription. 16 aspects and their elements are listed 
which will serve as a guide for the “. . . construction 
of a sample and to collect observations on the sample 
which shall yield information on the whole subject 
matter."—H. P. Shelley. 

7846. High, Wallace S., Wilson, Robert C. (U. 
Southern California, Los Angeles.), & Comrey, An- 
drew L. Factors influencing organizational effec- 
tiveness. VII. A survey of aircraft foremen. Per- 
sonnel Psychol, 1955, 8, 355-368.—Questionnaires 
containing groups of relatively homogeneous items 
hypothesized to relate to organizational effectiveness 
were administered to 29 foremen, each of whom 
headed a department. Questionnaire dimensions were 
correlated against 4 criterion measures. The results 
revealed: (1) chance correlation with the two quality 
control criteria, (2) significant correlations between 
the production criterion and Adequate Authority, At- 
titude toward Paper Work, Backing Up Decision, Job 
Security Consciousness, Non-Hypercritical Attitude 
toward Subordinates, and Urgency, (3) only one sig- 
nificant dimension (Feeling about the Company) with 
the rating criterion.—4. S. Thompson. 

7847. Lawrence, Lois C., & Smith, Patricia Cain. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Group decision and 
employee participation. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
334—337.—"An experiment was performed to de- 
termine whether industrial employees setting their 
own goals attained higher production output than 
employees participating in group discussion only. 
Two pairs of groups simultaneously completed the 
experimental program. When mean experimental 
production was compared with mean control pro- 
duction, on an individual basis, it was found that 
those groups setting their own goals showed sig- 
nificantly greater increases. It is suggested that the 
group discussion method is a learning process and 
must be considered as such when plans are being 
made for application to specific situations.”—P. Ash. 

7848. Perry, Dallis, & Mahoney, Thomas A. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) In-plant communications 
and employee morale. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 
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339-353.—Negligible correlations between information 
and attitude scores indicated that there is no sig- 
nificant relationship between employees’ attitudes to- 
ward the company and their knowledge about the 
company as measured by tools used in this study. 
Mean scores for different subgroups of employees 
provide some support for the hypothesis that morale 
is related to the amount of information given rather 
than to the amount retained by them, The study in- 
volved use of a communication audit and the IRC 
Triple Audit Attitude Scale in 5 firms—4. S. 
Thompson. 

7849. Poidevin, B. Foremen’s meetings—case 
study no. 2. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 1955, 
11(4), 42-48.—A study of foremen's meetings in a 
branch plant making refrigerator and automobile 
parts. There were 290 production workers and eight 
foremen. The work setting, aims and activities of 
meetings and reactions of management and foremen 
to meetings are discussed. In order for success to 
result, they must be well conducted, considered im- 
portant by both management and workers and good 
communications must be present.—J. L. Walker. 


7850. Rosen, R. A. Hudson & Rosen, Hjalmar. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) А suggested modification in 
job satisfaction surveys. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 
8, 303-314.—A questionnaire devised to investigate 
employee attitudes of 3 types was applied to a sample 
of a machinist union. It was found that (1) stand- 
ards gave a more fayorable picture than evaluations, 
(2) when perceptions as well as standards were posi- 
tive, positive evaluations resulted, (3) satisfaction 
tended to result when desires were perceived as being 
met, (4) dissatisfaction resulted more frequently from 
perceiving less being done than they thought should 
occur, rather than seeing too much activity. A pat- 
tern analysis of the relationships among standards, 
perceptions, and evaluations provides considerable aid 
to planning effective remedial action to deal with low 
morale.—4. S. Thompson. 

7851. Schróder, M. Dingen, die men niet zegt. 

That which is not said.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1956, 10, 42-48.—Commwunication upward from indus- 
trial personnel to management is usually unsatisfac- 
tory. This failure may be due to several causes, such 
as loyalty between members of the managerial staff 
which prevents criticism of a fellow member ; rivalry 
between such persons; feelings of insecurity, distrust 
and fear on the part of management; the dispersion of 
managerial functions among several different individ- 
uals; the personalities of those engaged in manage- 
ment. Remedies are difficult to find and generalized 
statements are of little use. Each individual situation 
needs its own particularized solution —S. Duker. 


7852. Stagner, Ross. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Psy- 
chology of industrial conflict. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1956. ix, 550 p. $8.00.—The 15 
chapters in this discussion of conflict relating to busi- 
ness management and unions include such psycho- 
logical topics as perception, motivation, frustration, 
and leadership and such applied topics as tactics, the 
strike, cooperation, and industrial peace. All of the 
material is based upon accepted psychological theory 
and many published studies. The author attempts to 
avoid praise or criticism of either patty in the indus- 
trial setting, but is concerned with the facts of hu- 
man behavior, stressing the uniformity of psycho- 
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logical processes regardless of the individual’s occupa- 
tion or position. General principles are formulated, 
but formula solutions to conflict or policy changes are 
not attempted. Approximately 600 references.—C. G. 
Browne. 


7853. Vollmer, Howard M., & Kinney, Jack A. 
Supervising women is different. Personnel J., 1955, 
34, 260-262.—Men prefer supervisors who know their 
job, can communicate the necessary information, con- 
sult their employees on important issues and make 
friends of their employees. Women, on the whole, 
are less interested in the technical aspects of the work 
and are less interested in being consulted about it. 
They are more interested in the human relations. 
Women do not expect the supervisor to be a personal 
friend, but to be friendly, impartial, courteous, and 
tactful. Training programs for supervisors of women 
should, therefore, emphasize human relations.—M. В. 
Mitchell. 
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INDUSTRY 


7854. Andreas, B. G., Green, R. Е., & Spragg, 
5. D. S. (U. Rochester, N. Y. :) Transfer effects 
in compensatory tracking (Modified SAM Two- 
hand Pursuit Test) as a function of reversal of 
the display-control relationships on alternate 
blocks of trials. J, Psychol., 1955, 40, 421-430.— 
7 experimental groups were given different patterns 
of alternation between a “natural” and an "unna- 
tural" condition of compensatory tracking, the terms 
referring to direction-of-movement relationships be- 
tween display and controls. Predictions as to facilita- 
tion and interference effects were borne out in gen- 
eral except interference was not demonstrably as 
great as anticipated. The hypothesis that the “natu- 
ral” and “unnatural” conditions interact both positively 
and negatively was found tenable.—R. W. Husband. 


7855. Angelino, Henry, & Mech, Edmund V. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) Factors influencing rou- 
tine performance under noise: II. An exploratory 
analysis of the influence of “adjustment.” J, Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 397-401.—28 college S's were tested 
as follows: five minutes instruction, 5 of quiet, and 20 
working with record player turned up to 85 db. The 
task consisted in adding a 2-place number to 6,7,8, 
and 9, with new 2-place numbers assigned at one- 
minute intervals. S's were selected from a group of 
150, as being the 14 highest and 14 lowest in total 
adjustment on the California Test of Personality. 
Data Suggest the existence of an inverse relationship 
between "adjustment" and routine performance under 
the conditions used.—R. W. Husband. 


7856. Bahrick, Harrv P. (Ohio Wesleyan 0. 
Delaware.), Bennett, William F., & Fitts, Paul M. 
Accuracy of positioning responses as a function 
of spring loading in a control. USAF Pers. Train, 
ae С. nae Бары Tos No. AFPTRC-TN-55.31, 

p.—Reprinted from J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 437- 
444, (see 30: 3607). d d 

7857. Bendie, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Rater 
reliability and “judgmental fatigue.” J, appl. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 39, 451-454.—“Subjects (N = 120) were 
randomly divided into six groups and asked to rate 
a total of 45 food stimuli for preference value using 
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a nine-point scale. . . . Rater reliability was sig- 
nificantly different between the individual lists, but 
was not affected by either the length of the list or 
by the temporal order of the list in the series. Rater 
bias was unaffected by list, length, or trial variables. 
It was concluded that “judgmental fatigue” does not 
affect rater reliability or bias when the Ss report food 
preference self-ratings.—P. Ash. 


7858. Bugelski, В. R. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) Popu- 
lation stereotypes in pedal control of a “ball-bank” 
indicator. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 422-424 — 
"Sixty-four young male college students were asked 
to press simulated rudder pedals to center ball-type 
indicators. One indicator was a simulated standard 
ball inclinometer. The other was one with the stand- 
ard tube inverted and more angular. The subjects 
failed to approach even a chance distribution of cor- 
rect responses in using either instrument. The dif- 
ferences from chance are highly significant. It is 
concluded that the present aircraft instrument offers 
a display which is contrary to the population stereo- 
type and invites erroneous responses from untrained 
subjects. The reactions of the subjects support the 
conclusion that the population stereotype for pedal 
action in centering off-center indicators is to use the 
foot opposite to the direction of displacement."—P. 
Ash. 


7859. Fritz, Sigmund. (U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) Illuminance and luminance 
under overcast skies. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 
820-825.—"The illuminance of a horizontal surface 
at the ground below an overcast sky is computed, 
The transmittance, T, of visible light is given as a 
function of the cloud optical thickness, A/L, of the 
sun’s zenith distance, Z, and of the reflectance, a, of 
the underlying surface. For some cloud thicknesses, 
T varies markedly with Z. Also, for thick clouds, T 
is several times larger over a fresh snow cover than 
it is over snow-free ground. A formula for luminance 
distribution, B(@), of a heavily overcast sky is pre- 
sented. This formula agrees fairly well with existing 
measurements made over snow-free terrain; however, 
it further suggests that B (@) will become much more 
uniform when a fresh snowfall uniformly covers the 
ground.”—F, Ratliff. 


7860. Green, R. F., Andreas, B. G., Norris, E. 
B., & Spragg, S. D. S. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Per- 
formance on a following tracking task (the SAM 
Two-hand Coordination Test) as a function of the 
continuity of the plane and direction of movement 
of the control cranks and target follower. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 403-410.—Previously one crank loca- 
tion had been shown to be better than another; now 
electrical connections were changed and spatial con- 
tinuity was produced for the “poor” location. Then 
performance became equal to that on the best location. 
"The principle seems clear that ease of learning. and 
performance on a perceptual-motor task requiring 
continuous adjustment of crank controls will be best 
whenever the display and controls can be so arranged 
that the display-control movement relationships are 
in the natural or expected direction, and also that 
there is continuity between the plane of control move- 
ment and the axis of follower movement." This prin- 
ciple is more important than is the absolute position 
of the control cranks.—R. W. Husband. 
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7861. Green, R. F., Norris, E. B., & Spragg, S. 
D.S. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Compensatory track- 
ing performance (Modified SAM Two-hand Pur- 
suit Test) as a function of the directions and 
planes of movement of the control cranks rela- 
tive to movement of the target. J. Psychol., 1955, 
40, 411-420.—The problem was to determine whether 
certain optimum display-control relationships which 
had previously been found for a following tracking 
task would also prove optimum for a compensatory 
tracking task. Male undergraduates were divided 
into two groups, each having the two control cranks 
arranged in a different combination of planes of 
rotation, with four combinations of direction given 
all 32 S’s. No reliable differences between any ex- 
perimental conditions were obtained, so compensa- 
tory tracking appears to differ markedly from follow- 
ing tracking —R. W. Husband. 

7862. Gregg, James R. Better eyes for the job. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1956, 21(1), 18-21.—An occupa- 
tional vision program based on job analysis specify- 
ing visual characteristics for each task is outlined. 
Effect of inadequate job vision and its relation to ef- 
ficiency, morale and safety in a number of plants is 
detailed. Importance of plant analysis in relation to 
existing physical conditions influencing visual per- 
formance is given. California Optometrists Occupa- 
tional Vision Services provides consultant service to 
industry for determining a sound occupational vision 
program and gives examples of resultant benefits.— 
4. Canfield. 

7863. Grether, Walter F. (USAF Aero Medical 
Developmental Center, Dayton, O.) Instrument 
dials, instrument arrangement and cockpit design. 
In NATO ..., Anthropometry and human engineer- 
ing, (see 30: 6639), 4/-62.—Summarizes invertiza- 
tions on visibility of instrument markings, basic 
instrument types, control-instrument movement rela- 
tions, engine instrument arrangement for check read- 
ing, flight instrument arrangement, standardization 
of cockpit controls, warning lights.—C. M. Louttit. 

7864. Hartman, Bryce O., Burke, J. T, & 
Walker, R. Y. (Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, 
Ky.) The accuracy of throwing hand grenades 
as a function of their weight, shape and size. U. 
S. Army Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1953, No. 117, ii, 23 
p.—A factorial design was used to simultaneously 
study the influence of three variables (weight, shape 
and size) upon the accuracy and consistency with 
which hand grenades are thrown. Four shapes, three 
weights and three sizes were used. The grenades 
were thrown at a target which was 30 yards from the 
thrower. Both accuracy and consistency changed as 
weight was altered. An optimum weight was de- 
termined (18 ounces), above and below which per- 
formance was poorer in terms of consistency. The 
sphere was significantly poorer in accuracy than the 
other shapes. No significant performance changes 
were found for the variable of size—R. V. Hamilton. 

7865. Hoover, George W. (Office of Naval Re- 
search, Washington 25, D. C.) A methodology for 
instrument display design. In NATO... , An- 
thropometry and human engineering, (see 30: 6639), 
63-72.—Instrumentation for those aspects of flying 
an aircraft which are done with relative ease in dense 
weather, ie. take-off and landing, must be based 
upon the visual cues which are used in the clear 
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weather condition. Proposals are made as to rela- 
tion of instruments and an organizational scheme for 
including the information in design and development 
stages of aircraft construction.—C. М. Louttit. 


7866. King, H. F. (Cambridge U., Eng.) An 
age-analysis of some agricultural accidents. Oc- 
cup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 245-253.—A study of 1,991 
accidents to agricultural workers, incurred in a seven 
month period, indicates that whether the criterion 
used is cause, nature of injury, or part of the body 
injured, the causes and nature of the accidents differ 
with age. It is felt that practical measures to pre- 
vent accidents should take this into account.—G. S. 
Speer. 

7867. Klemes, Marvin A. & Kallejian, Verne. 
(U. Calif, Los Angeles.) Industry. In Slavson, 
S. R. The fields of group psychotherapy, (see 30: 
7314), 290-301.—In industry, there is a shift in 
focus from therapeutics to prevention, and the group 
psychotherapist functions in the role of consultant 
rather than as a therapist. Through the use of group 
psychotherapy, supervisors can be trained to become 
more effective leaders by increasing their awareness 
of subordinates’ needs, and staff personnel are helped 
to deal more.adequately with human relations prob- 
lems. Working with natural training groups has 
advantages over work with artificial groups in that 
any changes are more likely to carry over into on-the- 
job situations. The consultant serves as a discussion 
leader, giver of information, teacher, as well as in- 
terpreter. 25 references.—H. H. Strupp. 


7868. Lutz, Mary Champion (Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. I), & Chapanis, 
Alphonse. Expected locations of digits and let- 
ters on ten-button keysets. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 314-317.—In an attempt to find out where people 
expect to find letters and numbers on each of six 
configurations of ten keys, 300 Ss were asked to 
write on keyset diagrams either letters or numbers 
in arrangements they felt were most natural. Results 
showed that people expect (1) to find numbers ar- 
ranged in left-to-right order in horizontal rows start- 
ing with the top, (2) to find letters, two or three on 
a key, in the same arrangement, and (3) to find let- 
ters arranged in horizontal rows when numbers al- 
ready on the keyset are so arranged, but when the 
numbers are arranged otherwise (eg. in vertical 
columns) the Ss divided about equally in arranging 
the numbers in horizontal rows and in vertical col- 
umns.—P Ash. 


7869. McGuire, Frederick L. (Camp Lejeune, N. 
Carolina.) An analysis of automobile accidents 
involving military personnel. USN Med. Field 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1954, 5, 111-160.—Automobile acci- 
dent reports involving 707 Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
personnel were analyzed for the calendar year 1951. 
Analyses were made in terms of: (1), Age and rank 
of the operator; (2) Length of driving experience, 
etc.; (3) Violations; (4) What drivers were doing 
at time of accident; (5) Physical condition of the 
driver(s); (6) Use of alcohol; (7) Vehicle defects ; 
(8) Light and weather conditions; (9) Roadway 
character and visibility; (10) Time (month of year, 
day of week, and hour of day). Implications of the 
findings are discussed and suggestion for action noted: 
—R. T. Osborne. 
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7870. McGuire, James С. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Apparatus for presentation and con- 
tinuous measurement of error in a two-dimen- 
sional compensatory tracking task. USAF WADC 
Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 54-335, v, 25 p.—"An elec- 
tronic compensatory-tracking apparatus which utilizes 
a two-dimensional target locus is described together 
with its computing and recording circuits. The ap- 
paratus was designed to provide a standard task of 
variable difficulty for use in the study of attention." 
The subject's performance can be determined while 
varying the difficulty levels of both the area of error- 
tolerance surrounding the aiming point and the de- 
gree of effort exerted by the subject—R. T. Cave. 

7871. McIntyre, Charles J., & McCoy, Edward 
P. The application of sound motion pictures for 
recording billet analysis information. USN Spec. 
Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, SDC 269-7-41, 15 p.— 
Motion pictures have ordinarily been used for train- 
ing and time and motion studies. However, their 
application to job analysis is now explored, described, 
and appraised as a practical supplement to other tech- 
niques. 7 photographs of equipment.—R. Tyson. 

7872. Page, Н. E. (Office of Naval Research, 
Washington 25, D. C.) When is noise too loud? 
ONR Res. Rev., 1956 (January), 17-22.—Reviews 
briefly the problems in human behavior of loud noise, 
and research activities in progress concerned with 
them. Noise levels of jets, sound attenuation meth- 
ods, communication problems, and the Geldard ap- 
paratus for skin vibration communication are men- 
tioned.—C. M. Louttit. 


7873. Pigg, Leroy Dale. (Aero Medical Lab, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, О.) rientation of con- 
trols in bilateral transfer of training, USAF 
WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 54-376, v, 22 p— 
"This study was conducted to determine the relative 
effectiveness of a mirror arrangement of controls 
versus a place arrangement of controls in a task in- 
volving bilateral transfer of training. Comparisons 
between the two arrangements were made on the basis 
of response latency, errors, subject-expectancy, and 
subject-preference.” Results indicate that perform- 
ance is more efficient when using a mirror arrange- 
ment. Subjects prefer a mirror arrangement 3 to 1 
over place arrangement. No significant sex differ- 
ences are apparent in any of the relationships.—R. Т. 
Cave. 

7874. Richardi-Pollini, Ricciardo. Contributo 
allo studio delle cause degli infortuni sul lavoro. 
(Contribution to the study of work accidents. ) 
Milan, Italy: Tipo-Litografia LN.A.LL,, 1955. 66 p. 
—The activity of the Center for the Study of Work 
Accidents of F lorence, Italy, its rationale, results and 
program for future research are presented. The 
author emphasizes the dynamic nature of all safety 
problems and the difficulty of establishing with pre- 
cision the nature of the “interactions between human 
and environmental variables, and their influence on 
the determinism of accidents, . . .” The study pre- 
sents an analysis of the causes of accidents with 
reference to “accident proneness” and environmental 
factors within and without industrial Situations. 
Technical procedures and plans for further research 

-are presented in detail  145-item bibliography. 
French and English summaries—A, Manoil. 
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7875. Rockway, Marty R. (Aero Med. Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) The effect of varia. 
tions in control-display ratio and exponential time 
delay on tracking performance. USAF WADC 
Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 54-618, iv, 20 p.—The study 
was designed to demonstrate the interaction between 
the effects of Control-Display (C/D) ratio and ex- 
ponential time delay on the performance of a two- 
dimensional tracking task. It was demonstrated that 
with the "highest" C/D ratio (where a given control 
input produced the smallest display change) increas- 
ing delay effected a monotonic degradation in system 
performance. But, with the "lowest" C/D ratio in- 
creasing delay effected a monotonic improvement in 
system performance. With an intermediate ratio sys- 
tem performance first increased and then decreased 
with increasing delay—R. Т. Cave. 

7876. Ross, Sherman; Shepp, B. E., & Andrews, 
Т. С. (U. Maryland, College Park.) Response 
preferences in display-control relationships. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 425-428.—''The experiment 
was directed at the determination of response pref- 
erences under varied conditions. Using a group- 
administered paper-and-pencil test, three responses 
from each 679 Ss were obtained for three different 
control devices (rotary knob, push-pull, and lever) 
which were arranged on three different planes. The 
display was held constant and responses were obtained 
for desired signal movements of right, left, up, and 
down. The results indicate that response preferences 
do exist. These preferences are found under certain 
conditions, and vary with the control, the plane, and 
the desired signal movement."—P. Ash, 

7877. Senders, John W., Webb, Ilse B., & Baker, 
Charles A. The peripheral viewing of dials. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 433-436—Four Ss each 
read dials of four pointer designs at lateral displace- 
ments of 10° from 10° to 80°. Results were analyzed 
in terms of time and error scores. No significant 
differences were found among the pointer designs. 
"If reversal errors are ignored, the ability to dis- 
criminate pointer position when the dial is displaced 
as much as 40° from the fixation point is good. Even 
at 80°... readings are better than chance."—P. Ash. 

7878. Soar, Robert S. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Stroke width, illumination level, and fig- 
ure-ground contrast in numeral visibility. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 429-432. T wo levels each of three 
numeral visibility variables (stroke width to height 
ratios of 1:4 and 1:16; illumination level of 0.5 
foot-candles and 500 foot-candles; mode of figure- 
ground contrast-black numbers on white background 
and the reverse) were studied in a 2 X 2 X 2 analysis 
of variance, using 40 Ss who provided 5 replications 
of each possible condition. Of the main effects, only 
illumination level showed a significant effect on visi- 
bility. Stroke width interacted significantly with both 
illumination level and mode of figure-ground contrast, 
but the latter two variables did not interact. The 
imeractión of all three variables was also significant. 
—P. Ash. 

7879. Stewart, W. K. (RAF Institute of Aviation 
Medicine, Hants, Eng.) Adapting the aeroplane to 
the pilot. In NATO ..., Anthropometry and hu- 
man engineering, (see 30: 6639), 41—46.— Describes 
the research of the RAF in designing airplane cock- 
pits in terms of human variables, and briefly assesses 
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the results. Results of inventization are used in the 
developmental stages of new aircraft.—C. М. Louttit. 

7880. Stolurow, Lawrence M., Bergum, Bruce; 
Hodgson, Thomas, & Silva, John. · (0. Illinois, 
Urbana.) The efficient course of action in “trou- 
ble shooting” as a joint function of probability and 
cost. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 462-477.— 
“This study has the following purposes: (a) to pre- 
sent a probabilistic model of ‘trouble shooting’; (b) 
to utilize available maintenance records for several 
aircraft power plants to determine whether the as- 
sumptions of the model are generally justified; (c) 
to propose two methods for combining the probability 
and time estimates for various repairs associated with 
a set of symptoms; (d) to demonstrate, with the com- 
putationally simpler one of two methods, the efficiency 
achieved by using both probability and work-time in 
determining the course of action to follow in locating 
defects; and (e) to report results of a study of the 
ability of instructors to estimate the probability and 
work values associated with defects.”—W. Coleman. 

7881. Whillans, Morley Gray. (Defence Research 
Medical Laboratories, Toronto, Can.) Human fac- 
tors in aircraft design. In МАТО ..., Anthro- 
pometry and human engineering, (see 30: 6639), 
113-123.—“Human factors are critically important 
limiting factors in combat aircraft. . . . " The dis- 
cussion of this concept in relation to design is illus- 
trated by topics in simplification of tasks, usual prob- 
lems, heat in cockpit, and safety and escape.—C. M. 
Тоні. 

7882. Zwislocki, J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Design and testing of earmuffs. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 1154-1163—Factors limiting 
the ultimate attenuation of earmuffs, without sacri- 
fice of comfort, are discussed. The experimental test- 
ing of earmuffs is examined in detail with respect to: 
intersubject differences, experience in testing situa- 
tion, and differences in fit of earmuffs. Bias of at- 
tenuation measurements up to 10 db may result from 
non-control of these factors.—I. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 6494, 6496, 6508, 6542, 6638, 
6639, 6710, 6747, 6814, 7122) 
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7883. Benson, Purnell H. (Drew U., Madison, 
N.J.) А model for the analysis of consumer pref- 
erence and an exploratory test. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 375-381—A model for the analysis and 
prediction of consumer behavior is described, based 
on an extension of marginal utility principles with 
preference employed in the place of utility and the 
principle of maximization of preference extended to 
qualitative degrees as well as quantities of commodi- 
ties. In an exploratory test using food preference 
data, the average prices of appetizers, entrees, and 
desserts ordered, for a fixed-cost meal, by 263 Ss, 
were predicted with a mean error of six cents. At- 
tention is called to economic implications of prefer- 
ence measurements of a form commonly collected in 
consumer studies.—P. Ash. | 

7884. Brown, Lyndon О. (Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, N. Y.) - What motivational research is 
and how it works: its advantages and shortcom- 
ings. Adv. Age, 1955, 26(30), 65-69.—Motivation 
research in marketing is defined as the “use of social 


30: 7880-7889 


Science techniques to discover and to evaluate the 
fundamental motivating forces or drives which impel 
human behavior in the market place." The principal 
methods found most useful are depth interviewing, 
focussed group interviewing, and projective tech- 
niques (word association, sentence completion, and 
picture responses). Recognition is paid to the multi- 
motivational process, and the question is raised as to 
whether motivational data are additive. Motivational 
studies are seldom quantified, and questions of relia- 
bility of interpretation and validity of conclusions are 
frequently left unanswered. In spite of the difficul- 
ties, current techniques have helped us to understand 
human behavior, although actual experience in mar- 
keting is still quite limited.—D. W. Twedt. 


7885. Fehlman, Frank E. Personal factors in 
good salesmanship. Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(7), 
8-13.—A brief discussion of the 16 most commonly 
used alibis for failure in selling, and some advice 
about personal improvements important to success in 
this field. A section evaluating advanced education 
а i applies to selling appears near the end.—4. Can- 

eld. 

7886. Guest, Lester, (Pennsylvania State U. 
University Park.) Brand loyalty—twelve years 
later. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 405-408.—After a 
lapse of 12 years, brand preferences originally. re- 
corded during the ages of 7 through 18 were restated 
by 32% to 39% of the respondents, depending upon 
the kind of product involved. There is evidence that 
degree of loyalty is not a function of the age at 
which original preferences are stated, and that loyalty 
is specific to the product rather than a general atti- 
tude on the part of some people—P. Ash. 


7887. Starch, Daniel. (Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.) How does form of presenta- 
tion affect readership? Adv. Agency, 1955, 48(25), 
79-81.—Ninth in a series on readership studies. 
Form of presentation of an advertisement is im- 
portant in determining audience size. Examples em- 
phasize that for high readership, an ad must not only 
have a dominant focal center, it must also spark a 
рота! challenge in the reader’s mind.—D. W. 

wedt. 


7888. Winsemius, W. Een analyse van veilig- 
heidspropaganda. (Analysis of safety propaganda.) 
Mens en Onderneming, 1956, 10, 1-29.—A content 
analysis of 744 American safety posters classifies 
the material as 57% authoritarian or imperative, 60% 
positive, 60% negatively motivated, 46% contradic- 
tory as between picture and verbal material. It was 
found that the negative approach is somewhat bal- 
anced by the use of humor. The analysis was made 
by three research workers. A reliability index of 
between 70 and 90% is reported. English summary. 
—S. Duker. 


(See also abstracts 6495, 6501, 6502, 6507) 


PROFESSIONS 


7889. Harman, George W., & Reid, John E. 
The selection and phrasing of lie-detector test 
control questions. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
46, 578-582—“The process of selection is one of 
trial and error.” Careful study of the S, his abilities, 
background, and “probable honesty pattern” is essen- 
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tial. Control questions should first be introduced dur- 
ing the pre-test interview.—L. 4. Pennington. 

7890. Harrison, Ross; Hunt, Winslow, & Jack- 
son, Theodore A. Profile of the mechanical engi- 
neer. II. Interests. Personnel Psychol, 1955, 8, 
315-330.—Data from the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, selected items from a personal history 
form, and an interview indicated the following inter- 
est pattern: fond of sports and active outdoor pur- 
suits; strong mechanical and technical interests tend 
toward immediate application: primarily non-verbal- 
ists; values conspicuously masculine; as a whole have 
few cultural or esthetic interests; although highly 
intelligent, they are no more intellectuals than they 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


are political extremists or bohemians. The Scope of 
their interests, relative to their intellectual poten- 
tialities, may be described as constricted. (See 30: 
5414.) —A. S. Thompson. 

7891. Kanzer, Mark. The reality testing of the 
scientist. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 412-418 — 
Scientific interests arise from infantile sex curiosity, 
Reality-testing involves not intellect alone but the 
entire personality. With the advent of psychoanaly- 
sis, the scientist will have to accept as final the truth 
that neither rules nor facts are the irreducible in- 
gredients of a science, but rather the attitude and the 
reality testing of the scientist—D. Prager, 


(See also abstracts 6619, 7382) 


THE LAST WORD 


Errata: The title of George Katona’s contribution 
to Clark, Lincoln H. (Ed.), Consumer behavior. 
Volume II: The life cycle and consumer behavior, 
abstracted as entry 3647 in the April 1956 issue 
should read: “The predictive value of data on con- 
sumer attitudes,” 9 

The authors of entry 4052 in the June 1956 issue 
are: Pratt, J. G., & Thouless, R. H. 

* k ok 

The Jewish Social Service Quarterly changed its 
title to Journal of Jewish Communal Service with 
volume 32, number 3, Spring 1956. 

ж ж ж 

The following paperback reprints have been Te- 

ceived from the publishers indicated : 
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Freud, Sigmund. Delusion and dream and other 
essays. Edited and with an introduction by Philip 
Rieff. The Beacon Press. $1.45. 

James, William. The will to believe and other 
essays in popular philosophy and human immortality. 
Dover Publications. $1.65. 

Jung, С. G. Two essays on analytical psychology. 
Meridian Books. $1.35. (See 28: 1811.) 

Lindner, Robert M. Rebel without a cause. . . . 
Grove Press. $1.45, 

Menninger, Karl. Man against himself. 
Books. $145. (See 12: 2995.) 

Reik, Theodor. Listening with the third ear. . . . 
Grove Press. $1.95, (See 22: 5197.) 
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7892. Averill, Lawrence Augustus, & Kempf, 
Florence C. Psychology applied to nursing. (5th 
ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1956. ix, 417 p. 
$4.25.—This revision (see 25: 7753) has been 
brought up to date and rearranged into 8 units: The 
dramatic role of psychology in all major human en- 
terprise, How to study effectively, Why people be- 
have as they do, How we learn, The process of grow- 
ing up, Conflicts and tensions, In pursuit of mental 
health, and Special problems of adjustment. The 
term “instinct” has been eliminated and the earlier 
presentation of “ego projection” omitted. New sec- 
tions have been added in line with developing trends 
in psychology as they apply to nursing —A. J. Sprow. 

7893. Frotow, J. Od instynktu do rozumu. 
(From instinct to reason.) Warsaw: Wiedza Pow- 
szechra, 1953. 114 p. Zt. 4.50—This popular book, 
translated from the Russian, deals with “scientific 
foundations of the unity of man and the animal 
world." The author stresses the specific traits of 
man as a social being and shows the material sub- 
strate of reason which shapes itself in the course of 
the social and historical development of man, speak- 
ing about animal behavior and function of the nervous 
system, the nature of animal instincts, and the de- 
velopment of higher nervous functions—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

7894. Glover, Edward. On the early develop- 
ment of mind, Vol. 1. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1956. хі, 483 p. $7.50.— 
Brief introductions precede each of the papers. The 
papers were written over the past 30 years and have 
been previously published elsewhere in scattered 
form. ^". . . the great majority of the papers re- 
printed here are concerned with one aspect or an- 
other of the early development of mind, eg., early 
libidinal stages, early structural and functional ac- 
tivities, the inter-relations of psychic mechanisms, 
etiological and developmental classifications of and 
researches on mental disorders.” Formulations on 
alcoholism, drug addiction, perversion, obsessional 
neuroses, and psychoses are also presented. Bibliog- 
raphy of Glover's writings.—D. Prager. 

7895. Gomes Penna, António. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) Notas de introdução histórica ao 
estudo da psicologia. (Historical introduction to 
the study of psychology. ) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 5-6), 1-10.—A summary-out- 
line of a series of lectures: (1) Primitive thought and 
beliefs about the nature of the soul and its manifesta- 
tions; (2) Importance of the study of Greek thought 
in psychology; (3) The general character of Greek 
thought in the pre-Socratic period; (4) The doctrine 
of soul in the religious systems popular in Greece; 
(5) Philosophical naturalism; (6) Greek materialist 
atomism; (7) Pythagoras’ philosophical dualism — 
J. M. Salazar, 


7896. Loubriel, Oscar. (U. ‘Puerto Rico, Río — 
Piedras.) Las relaciones humanas. (Human rela. - 
tions.) Rev. Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 14, 186— 
187 ; 214.—The following topics are considered : forms 
of human relations, different levels of cooperation, = 
totalitarianism and democracy, and effeets of different -` 
concepts involved in the topic of human relations— © 
E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. *; 1 

7897. Neurath, Otto; Carnap, Rudolf, & Morris, © 
Charles. (Eds.) mp anona encyclopedia of uni- 
fied science. Vol. I, Parts 1-10. Chicago, Ша: » 
versity of Chicago Pfess, 1955. ix, 760 p. $11. JS 
Combines in 2 cloth-bound volumes the first 10 num- < 
bers of the International encyclopedia of unified sci- 
ence. The 4*papers of particular pertinence to psy- -~ 
chology were abstracted when published separately | 
(see 13: 39, 1786, 6333; 26: 5895).—A. J. Sprow. < 

7898. Odier, Charles. Anxiety and magic think+ 
ing. New York: International Universities Press, ^». 
1956. xii, 302 p. $5.00.—In an attempt to integrate + 
psychoanalytic concepts with the findings of Piaget's * 
genetic psychology, the failure in neurosis of certain 
ego functions to combat infantile realism (adualism) 
and to rid the mind of it completely is stressed. 
Piaget characterized the child’s intellectual realism = 
as undergoing change to objectivity, reciprocity, and t 
relativity and his moral realism changing to selfs .  . 
determined moral conscience around the period of d 
late childhood. The author carries this analysis fur- 
ther in the field of affective realism and stresses that 
healthy development entails passing from affective 
adualism to a sense of internal security, self-value, 
and independence. The concept of anxiety is dis- 
cussed in this light and phobias and the “neurosis of T 
abandonment" analyzed.—L. N. Solomon. r 


7899. Overholser, Winfred. (Saint Elizabeths, A 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Keeping sane in a er alle 


world. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 129-136.—After 
description of the insecure nature of the modern. 
world, the author warns that there is no necessity fof 
pessimism, since the resiliency of the human organism. - 
may be able to handle the many crisis situations of 
contemporary man. “Man has gained assurance, self- , 
reliance, and strength, and despite all the trials and j 
threats and strains of the present we may still be it 
confident that civilization will not only survive but .. 
will continue to progress onward and upward."—O. 

Strunk, Jr. 

7900. Rado, Sandor. Psychoanalysis of be- 
havior; collected papers. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1956. vii, 387 р. _$7.75.—“The papers col- 
lected in this volume were first published in German, 
English, and American scientific periodicals and 
books from 1922 to 1956. They are arranged in 
chronological order and divided into 3 periods. The 
first consists of [6] contributions to classical psycho- 
dynamics; the second, of [7] articles marked by the 5 
quest for a basic conceptual scheme; the third, of f 
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[15] papers aimed at the development of an adapta- 
- tional psychodynamics."—H. P. David. 

7901. ‘Silverstone, Harry. Religion and psy- 
chiatry. New York: Twayne, 1956. 214 p. $4.00. 
——These 15'sermons cover such topics as science and 
«psychology; inferiority complex, weariness, and de- 

pression; youth, maturation, and marriage; self-ex- 
‘pression, sympathy, and peace. "The author sees no 

. conflict between science and religion; they offer a 
similar message regarding the importance of self- 

` | knowledge and spiritual growth. Both "must ac- 
knowledge a Creator of the Universe."—4. Eglash. 


. 4902. Skinner, В. F. Freedom and the control 
ee. of men. Amer. Scholar, 1955, 25, 47-65.—The sci- 
— a entific study of behavior justifies socially ameliora- 
"five proposals and promises new and better hy- 
_ potheses. Timorous Objections to the planned im- 
“provement of cultural practices are already losing 
‘much of their force; they are essentially a rejection 
of the’ scientific conception of man and his place in 
nature. The crucial aspect of democratic philosophy 
‚ to be reconsidered is the attitude toward freedom— 
-or its reciprocal, the control of human behavior. The 
^ Science of man is no threat to the tradition of West- 
"ern democracy, but is rather a consistent and prob- 
-ably inevitable part of it.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3 


à 7903. Warner, L. What the younger psycholo- 
.." gists think about ESP. J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 
о ca oe an opinion survey questionnaire 
‘which had previously been administered to older psy- 
chologists (Full Members of the A.P.A., 1938; Fel- 
lows and Life Members, 1952), the writer reports 
on responses obtained from Associates admitted to 
embership in the A.P.A. in 1950 and 1955. The 
percentage of respondents who accept ESP as a fact 
ог as a likely possibility was roughly 895 in 1938, 
16% in 1952, and 32% in 1955. Approximately 9 in 
10 consider the investigation of ESP to be a legiti- 
mate scientific undertaking.—J. С. Pratt. 


7904. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.) Essentials of psychology. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. xiv, 385 р. $6.50.— 
This second edition of Wolff’s text does not empha- 
size depth psychology as a controversial issue as did 
the first edition (see 21: 2824). Nevertheless, the 
“present survey emphasizes that psychology is not 

` static but dynamic, that it aims not at a mere classi- 

7 fication of data but at their interrelationship, not at 
the surface but at the depth of behavior." Taking 
ха cue from the 1951 Cornell Conference, Wolff has 
attempted "to link the first course in basic psychology 
with succeeding courses in advanced psychology.” 
The book contains 49 short chapters arranged into 
10 parts: The Scope of Psychology, The Physiology 
of Behavior, Perception, Retention, Thinking, Intelli- 
gence, Emotion, Personality, Attitudes, and Motiva- 
tion. 432-item bibliography.—R. S. Harper. 


. 7905. Woodger, J. H. (U. London, Eng.) Phys- 
ics, psychology and medicine. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956, x, 146 p. $1.75.— 
The great success of the physical sciences in provid- 
ing foundations for the practice of medicine has led 
to the naive assumption that all ills can be under- 
Stood in the light of physical or chemical abstrac- 
tions. So a review of what science is and how psy- 
chology qualifies is justified, especially in the light of 
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what the philosopher can contribute to understanding 
of hypotheses, abstractions, causes, and the meta- 
physical foundations. The linguistic apparatus of 
medical psychology is criticized—W. L. Wilkins, 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 
7906. Campos, Nilton. 


(Philosophical antecedents of gestalt isomorphism. 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 34), 
1-7.—A consideration of the metaphysical background 
of isomorphism with special emphasis on Leibniz, 
“whose theory of pre-established harmony anticipates 
the parallelism explanation contained in the psycho- 
physical isomorphism of Gestalt theory.” 17 refer- 
ences.—J. M. Salazar. 

7907. Gardeil, Н. D. (29, Boul. LaTour-Mau- 
beurge, Paris VII, France.) Introduction to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. III. Psychol- 
ogy. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1956. xiii, 303 p. 


$4.00.—Rational psychology, although partially em- | 


pirical, is not experimental in the modern sense in 
which psychology limits itself to observation and im- 
mediate levels of interpretation. St. Thomas, as here 
considered, gives fuller interpretation to the intel- 
lectual structure of the human soul. Principal sec- 
tions deal with life, intellect and knowledge, the will, 
and there are 60 pages of translated text from St. 
Thomas appended.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


7908. George, F. H., & Handlon, J. H. (Prince- 
ton U., N. J.) Toward a general theory of be- 
havior. Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 25-44.—A general 
skeleton theory of behavior is outlined which attempts 
to give a molar account of learning, and the begin- 
ning of perception. The theory is a linguistic frame- 
work within which the physiological and philosophical 
facts should be given an interpretation. Tt is intended 
especially as a datum line for Cybernetic and logical 
research. The theory is essentially of an expectancy 
kind.—F. H. George. 


7909. Gomes Penna, Antônio. Algunas criticas 
ao movimiento operacionista. (Some criticisms. of 
operationism.) Bol. Inst. Psicol, Rio de Janeiro, 
1953, 3(No. 11-12), 5-7.—A criticism of operation- 
ism on the lines of Waters and Pennington. The 
author ends by agreeing with Gamelli and Zunini 
that “operationism [shall become] just another at- 
tempt to systematize science, taking its place among 
all the otħer movements which were once thought 
capable of that result.” —J. M. Salazar. 


7910. Gomes Penna, Antônio. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) O movimiento gestalista e suas va- 
riedades. (The Gestalt movement and its varieties.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 1-2), 
21-25.—A consideration of the main doctrinaire points 
of the schools of Leipzig and Graz, and their relations 
to the school of Berlin—J. M. Salazar. 


7911. Gomes Penna, Antônio. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) Origem e evolução da escola de Ber- 
lin. (Origin and evolution of the Berlin school.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 7-8), 
1—5.—Ап outline of the development of the Gestalt 
movement and a description of the contributions of 
Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka and Lewin—J. 
Salazar. 
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7912. Hefferline, Ralph Franklin. (Columbia U., 
New York.) ‘Communication theory: I. Integra- 
tion of arts and science. Quart. J. Speech, 1955, 41, 
223-233.—The first part of a discursive paper on per- 
sonality (intra-personal systems) and inter-personal 
communication. А background is presented, drawing 
from physiological, psychological, cybernetic, trans- 
actional, social, and linguistic writers —J. M. Pickett. 


7913. Hefferline, Ralph Franklin. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Communication theory: II. Exten- 
sion to intra-personal behavior. Quart. J. Speech, 
1955, 41, 363-376—The final part of this paper. 
Motivated behavior denied expression persists as 
chronic tension which disrupts communication be- 
tween intra-personal systems and inter-personal sys- 
tems. Modern techniques for re-establishing solution 
of the original personal problem are described: trau- 
matizing therapy, bibliotherapy, psychotherapy, re- 
laxation therapy.—J. M. Pickett. 


7914, Hugenholtz, P. Th. Enkele opmerkingen 
betreffende het bewustzijn. III. Over de luciditeit 
van het bewustzijn. (Some remarks concerning con- 
sciousness. III. On the lucidity of consciousness.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 485-498.—A theo- 
retical discussion of the “lucidity” of consciousness, 
ie., the clearness in which the object (content) of 
consciousness is perceived, in connection with prob- 
lems pertaining to the diagnosis of the state of con- 
sciousness in psychiatry.—R. Н. Houwink. 


7915. Kapp, Reginald O. (U. London, Eng.) 
The observer, the interpreter and the object ob- 
served. Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 3-12.—A considera- 
tion is given to two rival hypotheses that claim to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the act of observation as 
carried out by an observer in any situation where 
Observations take place. The first hypothesis ex- 
amined is the one that it is the material brain that 
'observes'; the second that it is the immaterial mind. 
Both hypotheses are rejected and an incidental con- 
clusion is reached that is adverse to much of the 
work of Cyberneticists.—F. Н. George. 


7916. Kline, Milton V. (Ed. Hypnodynamic 
psychology. New York: Julian Press, 1955. 367 p. 
$6.00.— This book attempts to relate hypnotic phe- 
nomena to dynamic psychology. Much of the recent 
clinical and experimental expansion of hypnosis is 
presented. Chapters concern themselves with: social 
psychological aspects of hypnosis, theoretical and con- 
ceptual aspects of psychotherapy, basic psychological 
principles and hypnosis, animal hypnosis and psy- 
chology, experimental psychopathology, and induction 
Ad There are 6 contributing authors.—E. G. 

iken. 


7917. Madsen, K. B. Teoretisk psykologi. 
(Theoretical psychology.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 
160-175.—A discussion of some problems in psy- 
chological theories. These theories are classified as 
classifying vs. deductive, as reductive vs. constructive, 
or as mechanistic vs. field-theoretical theories. Psy- 
chological terms or variables are classified as em- 
pirical vs. hypothetical, or as functional vs. disposi- 
tional variables. Psychological hypotheses may be 
classified as empirical vs. theoretical (both with 9-10 
subclasses), as qualitative vs. quantitative, or as 
causal vs. teleological hypotheses. Psychological pro- 
tocol statements may be classified as behavioristic or 
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introspective. ‘These categories and their interrela- 
tionships are discussed. English summary. 50-item 
bibliography.—B. Karlsen. Z 

7918. Ross, Strange. Om anvendelse af fæ- 
nomenologiske data i den psykologiske forskning. 
(On the application of phenomenological data in psy- 
chological research.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 176- 
184.—Danish psychologists feel that there is a great. 
lack of interest in the phenomenological aspects of 
research among psychologists outside of Denmark 
especially in US. Historically, the advent of be- 
haviorism in 1913 was the turning point away from 
introspection. This problem is taken up, in a de- 
tailed discussion of research on comparisons of suc- 
cessive stimuli. The introspective method has not 
been sufficiently fruitful, so another approach to this ` 
problem must be sought. Psychological models must 
be developed, using the law of parsimony.—B. Karl- 
sen. 


7919. Salzman, Leon. А critique of Wilhelm 
Reich's psychoanalytic theories. /. pastoral Care, 
1955, 9, 153-161—A description and elaboration. of . 
the theories of Wilhelm Reich prompts the author to 
conclude that “Reich’s scientific formulations lead us 
only to a dead-end psychologically, philosophically, 
and scientifically."—0O. Strunk, Jr. deu 


7920. Sartre, Jean-Paul. Being and nothing- 


ness. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Ixix, | 


638 p. $10.00.—This is a translation of Sartre's 
*L'étre et le néant," and includes a long introduction: 
by the translator. The book is a systematic presenta- 
tion of Sartre's philosophy of Being and includes а 
discussion of human consciousness and the world with 
which it is concerned. The author's views on social 
relations and freedom are presented together with ап 

exposition of existential psychoanalysis.—P. E. Lich- ' 
tenstein. 


7921. Sechenov, I. M. Izbrannye proizvedeniia. 
(Selected works.) Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1953. 335 
p. 8г.05кор.—Тһіѕ volume contains following works 
of Sechenov: (1) Reflexes of the brain, Chapter one: 
Involuntary movements. Chapter two: Voluntary 
movements. (2) Who and how ought to elaborate 
psychology. (3) Impressions and reality. (4) Ob- 
jective thought and reality. (5) About objective 
thinking from the philosophical point of view. (б) 
Elements of thought. Introductory. chapter on Ше 
and activity of Sechenov (1829-1905) has been writ- . 
ten by V. M. Kaganov.—M. Choynowski. 


7922. Somenzi, Vittorio. Can induction be 
mechanized? Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 147-151.—An 
argument is put forward for the fundamental problem 
of cybernetics. Induction, it is claimed, is as repro- 
ducible in a machine as it is in a human being. The 
view, which is stated to be representative of the 
Italian operational school, is that neither man nor 
machines can think —F. H. George. 

7923. Szewczuk, Włodzimierz. Teoria postaci i 
psychologia postaci; analiza i krytyka. (Gestalt 
theory and Gestalt psychology; analysis and criti- 
cism.) Warsaw: Naukowe Towarzystwo, Pedago- 
giczne, 1951. 386 p.—This book deals with tradi- 
tional, objective, pure, and Gestalt psychology. 1 
includes phenomenon and cross-process; physical, 
physiological, and mental Gestalts; the relation of 
physiological to mental phenomena ; principle of preg- 
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"nancy; perception; memory; and thinking. 83-item 
bibliography — M. Choynowski. 

7924. Walter, Otis М. (U. Houston, Tex.) To- 
ward an analysis of motivation. Quart. J. Speech, 
1955, 41, 271-278.—A. critique of some theories of 
motivation leading to a schema of social and language 
situations from which to develop motivational con- 
cepts.—J. M. Pickett. 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


7925. Bogumill, George P., & Settlage, Paul H. 
A method of replacing portions of the calvarium 
with transparent plastic. J. Neuropath. exp. 
Neurol, 1955, 14, 305-312.—"A technique has been 
described for equipping monkeys with transparent 
cranial windows, A relatively simple, one-stage 
operation, utilizing standard dental and surgical tech- 
niques is required. An essential feature of the method 
is that the plastic is incorporated into a rim of the 
animal's own calvarium, and the contour and rigidity 
of the skull after installation of the window are very 
nearly normal. The method has been applied in 17 
monkeys. A glass disc was incorporated in the center 
of the plastic window in the last 6 cases in this series. 
Postoperative visibility remains good for 4 to 6 
weeks, by which time a thin, connective tissue mem- 
brane develops over the area of brain underlying the 
plastic.” —M. L. Simmel. 


7926. Dozol, François. Validations et nouvelles 
techniques mécanographiques. (Validations and 
new mechanographic methods.) Bull. Сет. Étud. 
psychotech., 1955, 4, 281-294.—A series of examples 
shows how research can be facilitated by mecano- 
graphic methods. The use of electronic apparatus 
such as the Gamma calculator in validation studies, 
analysis of variance, Aitken condensations, etc., is 
possible. The application of these techniques lightens 
Ше work of the researcher. English ѕиттагу.—/. 

anua. 


7927. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The foundations of science. Detroit: 
Hamilton Press, 1956. 130 р. $1.50.—Тһе author 
has outlined those features of science which he feels 
would meet with general acceptance from most per- 
sons having a professional scientific interest. Six 
chapters deal with such topics as the goals of science, 
the axioms of Science, operating conceptions, the sci- 
entific method, and the problems and prospects of 
Science. Glossary and annotated bibliography.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


7928. Russell, Findlay E., & Pudenz, Robert H. 
(Huntington Mem. Hosp., Pasadena, Calif.) An 
adaptable head holder for experimental cranial 
surgery. J. Neuropath. exp. Neurol., 1955, 14, 326- 
328.—The authors describe a "simple readily adjusta- 
ble device of assuring immobilization of the head dur- 
ing animal cranial surgery” with several advantages 
over the more conventional types of head rests.—M. 
L. Simmel. 


7929. Tórnquist, Ragnar. (U. Góteborg, $ше- 
den.) An instrument for measuring pupil diame- 
ters in darkness. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 551— 
556 —An infra-red image-converter tube device is 
described.—M. M. Berkun. 


(See also abstract 7978) 
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7930. Bonney, Merl E., & Fessenden, Seth А. 
Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. 1 form. Untimed, 
Manual, 20 р. Pre-printed manila folder for record- 
ing data. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1955, 
—An instrument designed to simplify the collection 
and interpretation of sociometric data for groups of 
up to 40 persons—A. R. Howard. 

7931. Christensen, Paul R., & Guilford, J. P, 
Ship destination test. líorm. 15 minutes. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Company, 1956.—À 
disguised arithmetic reasoning test in which numerical 
facility plays little part. The manual presents col- 
lege norms, norm data on other groups, Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliability data, information on factorial va- 
lidity, and predictive validity for Coast Guard Acad- 
emy courses and success in an aircraft occupation— 
R. L. McCornack. 


7932. Educational Testing Service. Coopera- 
tive French Listening Comprehension Test. 2 
forms. 30-minute tape, 3.75 or 7.50 in./sec. ($12.50) ; 
Manual, 28 p. ($1.00), answer booklet ($3.25 per 
25); scoring stencil (256); specimen set ($1.50). 
Princeton, N. J.: Educational ‘Testing Service, 1955. 
—An achievement test designed to evaluate the ability 
to understand spoken French. For fourth-year 
French high school students the manual reports 
Kuder-Richardson reliability, item difficulty, item- 
test correlations, and correlations with teacher rat- 
ings. Norms for second, third and fourth year high 
school students and second, third, and fourth semester 
college students.—R. L. McCornack. 


7933. Educational Testing Service. Cooperative 
school and college ability tests. 2 forms at each 
of 3 levels. 70 minutes testing time. Manual, 57 р. 
($1.00), test booklet ($3.25 per 25, includes direc- 
tions for administration, scoring and interpretation), 
hand or machine answer sheet ($1.25 per 25), hand 
or machine scoring keys (35¢ per set), specimen set. 
Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1955. 
—A test of school learned abilities designed to pre- 
dict success at the next higher school level. The 3 
levels are admitted college freshmen, entering fresh- 
men, and grades 10 to 12 in high school. Manual 
contains information on Kuder-Richardson reliability, 
subtest intercorrelations, item-test correlations, high 
school and college norms, content validity, and con- 
current validity for the verbal, quantitative and total 
Scores with course and average grades.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


7934. Guilford, J. P., Christensen, Раш R, & 
Bond, Nicholas A., Jr. The DF opinion survey. 
lform. Beverly Hills, Calif. : Sheridan Supply Com- 
pany, 1956—An experimental inventory of 10 dy- 
namic factors located in a factor analysis of human 
needs, Odd-even reliability, intercorrelations of 
scores, high school and college norms, and factorial 
validity information are presented in the manual.— 
R. L. McCornach. 


7935. Hertzka, Alfred F., & Guilford, J. Р. 
Logical reasoning. 1 form. 20 minutes. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Company, 1955.—A 
test of logical evaluation containing items in syl- 
logistic form. The manual presents high school and 
college norms, reliability data, and information con- 
cerning factorial validity, and predictive validity wi 
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achievement in mathematics courses and various 
criteria in an Officer Candidate School—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


7936. Johnson, H. Johnson Home Economics 
Interest Inventory. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State 
College Press, 1955. $1.50.— This inventory is made 
up of 300 items which are a sample of the interests 
of home economists. The purpose of the inventory 
is to help a girl to know whether her interests are 
like those of professional home economists. The in- 
ventory appears in two forms, one for hand scoring 
and the other for machine scoring. Interest chart and 
manual are also provided.—V. M. Staudt. 


7937. Remmers, H. H., & Bauernfeind, Robert 
H. SRA junior inventory. Non-reusable Form S 
booklets ($1.85 per 20), Manual, 18 p.(25¢), speci- 
men set (354). Chicago, Ill.: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1955.—An untimed checklist of needs and 
problems for grades 4 through 8. 6 problem area 
scores and/or 7 specific educational problem scores 
are obtainable. Content validity information given 
in Manual.—R. L. McCornack. 


7938. Thorpe, Louis P., Meyers, Charles E., & 
Sea, Marcella Ryser. What I like to do. Book- 
lets ($2.95 per 20), answer sheets ($3.85 per 100), 
scoring stencils ($1.50 per set), profile folder (90€ 
per 20), Manual, pp. 14 (254), specimen set (504). 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1954.— 
An untimed inventory of educationally significant in- 
terests in 8 areas for grades 4 through 7, such as 
music, active play, home arts, science. Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliability, score intercorrelations, and na- 
tional norms by sex are reported in the manual.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


STATISTICS 


7939. Cornell, Francis G. The essentials of edu- 
cational statistics. New York: Wiley, 1956. xii, 
375 p. $5.75.—This text is designed as an introduc- 
tion to statistics for students in education, and as- 
sumes "limited mathematical training." In the first 
4 chapters the nature of statistics, algebraic and 
arithmetic processes, and basic measures of central 
tendency and dispersion are discussed. The remain- 
ing chapters are grounded in sample theory with the 
topics covered being: probability distributions, nor- 
mal distribution function, sampling distribution of 
the mean, correlation, chi square, comparisons of 
groups, special correlation methods, and partial and 
multiple correlation. Statistical tables in appendixes. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


7940. Guilford, J. Р. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Fundamental statistics in psychology 
and education. (3rd ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. xi, 565 p. $6.25.—In this third edition 
(see 24: 4974) the author retains the earlier editions’ 
“preponderance of attention to descriptive statistics” 
while expanding the treatment of aspects of sampling 
statistics. New material is included in the area of 
hypothesis testing and statistical influence. Some 
material less pertinent in an introductory text has 
been eliminated. Mathematical proofs and tables are 
given in appendixes—C. M. Loutitt. 

7941, Hildebrand, F. B. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) Introduction to numeri- 
cal analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. x, 
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511 p. $8.50.—“This volume is intended to provide 
an introductory treatment of the fundamental proc- 
esses of numerical analysis . . .” required in computa- 
tion by hand, by desk calculator, or by high-speed 
calculating devices. Attention is directed to basic 
operations of computation, approximation; interpola- 
tion, numerical differentiation and integration, пи- 
merical solutions of equations, etc. Classified direc- 
tory of computation methods. 276-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


7942. Hoeffding, Wassily, & Shrikhande, S. S. 
Bounds for the distribution function of a sum of 
independent, identically distributed random varia- 
bles. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 439-449.—“The 
problem is considered of obtaining bounds for the 
(cumulative) distribution function of the sum of n 
independent, identically distributed random variables 
with k prescribed moments and given range.”—P. 
Ratoosh. 


7943. Hogue, John I. Use of mechanical equip- 
ment to review test items. Civil Serv. Assembly 
personn. Rep., 1955, No. 552, 23-24.—The use of an 
opaque projector to facilitate group review and edit- 
ing of test items is described.—P. Ash. 


7944. Melton, Richard S. Methodological stud- 
ies in configural analysis: 1. Location of predic- 
tively useful profiles. II. Development of classi- 
fication equations. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 108 110.01, iii, 20 p.—Meth- 
ods of identifying profile combinations which are 
predictive of a given criterion are outlined and ap- 
plied to a sample of naval aviation cadets. Utilization 
is made of differences in the covariances of two 
criterion groups for locating such profiles, and the 
linear discriminant function and the generalized dis- 
tance function are used to generalize to other similar 
profiles. 23 references. 


7945. Meyer, Herbert A. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Symposium on Monte Carlo Methods. . . . 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. xvi, 382 
p. $7.50.—Artificial stochastic models of physical 
and mathematical process are discussed. Papers by 
22 leading workers in the field, written about their 
own research and applications, are presented. These 
range from the relatively simple to the highly theo- 
retical. An 87-page bibliography provides a con- 
venient guide to existing published material including 
abstracts of the listed works. An account of what 
has already been done in this area and a glimpse of 
what may be expected in the future are given.—C. G. 
Carter. 

7946. Putter, Joseph. (U. Calif., Berkeley.) The 
treatment of ties in some nonparametric tests. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 368-386.—Nonpara- 
metric test theory usually assumes that samples are 
drawn from continuous distributions, and therefore 
tied observations may be ignored or treated in any 
convenient way without affecting test. performance. 
In practice this assumption is not realistic. In this 
paper ties are treated as random variables, and a com- 
parison is made between the “randomized” and “non- 
randomized” ways of treating ties. The one-sided 
sign test and the Wilcoxon test are considered.—P. 
Ratoosh. 

7947. Simon, Herbert A. On a class of skewed 
distribution functions. Biometrika, 1955, 42, 426- 
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439.—This paper discusses a number of related 
stochastic processes that lead to a class of highly 
skewed distributions (the Yule distribution) possess- 
ing characteristic properties that distinguish them 
from such well-known functions as the negative 
binomial and Fisher’s logarithmic series: the dis- 
tinctive properties of the Yule distribution were de- 
scribed; several stochastic processes were examined 
from which this distribution can be derived; and a 
number of empirical distributions that can be ap- 
proximated closely by the Yule distribution were 
discussed, and mechanisms postulated to explain why 
they are determined by this particular kind of sto- 
chastic process. 


7948. Snedecor, George W. (Iowa State Coll, 
Ames.) Statistical methods applied to experiments 
in agriculture and biology. (5th ed.) Ames, Iowa: 
The Iowa State College Press, 1956. xiii, 534 p. 
$7.50.—Like the former edition (see 20: 1354), this 
book is aimed at beginners and at research workers 
in biology. Many new techniques are included. 
Other changes include the gathering together all 
factorial methods in a single chapter, alterations and 
simplifications in notation and terminology, inclusion 
of some non-parametric tests, reduction in the amount 
of calculations in the early parts of chapters, in- 
creased emphasis on estimates rather than tests of 
Significance, and a new chapter on design and analy- 
sis of samplings by William G. Cochran.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

7949. Wallis, W. Allen, & Roberts, Harry V. 
Statistics: a new approach. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1956. xxxviii, 646 p. $6.00.—This introduc- 
tory text emphasizes the fundamental ideas of statis- 
tics and the principles and criteria involved in their 
application without mathematics beyond the high 
school level. Real, illustrative examples are drawn 
from a wide variety of fields. The text is organized 
in 4 parts: The nature of statistics: the field, effective 
uses, misuses, basic ideas, observation and measure- 
ment; Statistical description: organizing data, aver- 
ages, variability, association; Statistical inference: 
randomness and probability, sampling distributions 
and the normal distribution, statistical tests and de- 
cision procedures, further test procedures, estimation ; 
Special topics: design of investigations, statistical 
quality control, relationships between variables, time 
series, and shortcuts.—R. L. McCornach. 


REFERENCE Works 


7950. Doe, Janet, & Marshall, Mary Louise. 
(Eds.) Medical Library Association handbook of 
medical library practice with a bibliography of the 
reference works and histories in medicine and the 
allied sciences. (2nd ed.) Chicago, Ill.: American 
Library Association, 1956. xv, 601 p. $10.00.—This 
Handbook, in addition to its chapters of peculiar in- 
terest to the medical librarian, contains a discussion 

-of various systems of classification including psy- 
chology and psychiatry. The 1956-item bibliography 
includes the chief reference works of science, of 
medicine as a whole, and of special subjects such as 
anthropology, geriatrics, narcotics, psychiatry and 
neurology, psychology, rehabilitation and occupa- 
tional therapy, superstitions, magic, folklore, and 
writing and preparation of manuscripts.—4A. J. 
Sbrow. 
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7951. Goldstein, A., & Shechter, M. Otsar har’. 
fau v'hab'riut. Lekiskon r'fui. (A medical and 
health thesaurus. A medical lexikon.) Tel Aviy: 
The Dvir Publishing Co., Vol. 1, 1955; Vol. 2, 1956, 
919 p.—This thesaurus aims to give basic knowledge 
in medicine and describes diseases. It includes terms 
taken from sanitation, somatic and mental hygiene, 
forensic medicine, nutrition, nursing, special educa. 
tion, and many psychological, psychoanalytical, psy- 
chosomatic and psychiatric terms.—H. Ormian. 

7952. Michigan. University. Institute for So- 
cial Research. Publications of the. . . . [Ann 
Arbor, Mich.]: Author, 1955. 23 p.—A classified 
listing of the publications by staff members of the 
Institute for Social Research. Includes major books, 
monographs, journal articles, theses, and miscellane- 
ous papers. Gives information for obtaining copies 
of items listed.—4. J. Sprow. 

7953. U. S. Library of Congress. Science Di- 
vision. Biological sciences serial publications; a 
world list 1950-1954. Philadelphia: Biological Ab- 
stracts, 1955. 269 p. $2.00 Lists 3,500 serials 
under 5 major categories: General biology, Botany, 
Zoology, Science of man and Science, general, giving 
title, issuing agency and publisher, date of first issue, 
frequency, bibliographic and descriptive notes, and 
contents. There are indexes of titles, societies and 
institutions, arranged by country of origin and pub- 
lication and of subjects.—4. J. Sprow. 

7954. U. S. Naval Submarine Base. Medical 
Research Laboratory. Summaries of research re- 
ported on during calendar year 1955. New Lon- 
don, Conn.: Author, 1955. ii, 18 p.—"This publica- 
tion presents a summary of each of the research re- 
ports published during the calendar year 1955 in the 
Laboratory’s regular chronological ‘series, and lists 
the titles of the reports issued in the memorandum 
series. Also included is a list of articles published 
by members of the Laboratory staff in scientific jour- 
nals, books, or the proceedings of scientific societies, 
during the same period.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


7955. Ford Foundation. Annual report, Octo- 
ber 1, 1954 to September 30, 1955. New York: 
Author [1956]. 170 p.— This annual report includes 
a report on the Foundation’s grants in the behavioral 
sciences which “have tried to achieve three closely 
related objectives, The first is to increase scientific 
knowledge of human behavior. The second is to 
help the behavioral sciences to become more useful 
in the solution of human problems. Allied to both 
of these is the third: to develop personnel and insti- 
tutional resources for work in the field. In 1955, 
assistance was given in all three areas.”—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7956. National Association for Mental Health. 
Annual report 1955: An era of new hope begins. 
New York: Author, 1955, 25 p. Free—The 1955 
Annual Report of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health points up the advances that have been 
made in this field. The introduction of "tranquiliz- 
ing" drugs, extensions in the area of public educa- 
tion, significant increases in appropriations for care 
and treatment of the mentally ill, emphasize the gains 
that have accrued during the past year. But this is 
only the favorable beginning of what must continue 
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to be an unceasing battle to conquer mental illness — 
М. A. Seidenfeld. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


7957. De Monchaux, Cecily. Dr. John Carl 
Flugel, 1884-1955. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 
27, 2.—Obituary. 

7958. Hambro, Cato. Det mentalhygieniske 
arbeid i Norge. (Mental hygiene work in Norway.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 185-189.—4A brief history 
of the mental hygiene movement in Norway. The 
Norwegian National Society for Mental Hygiene was 
started in 1930 and has grown rapidly, especially since 
World War IL It is now member of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. The Society consists 
of several local chapters .whose activities include: 
consultative work, child guidance, adult education, 
care of the mentally ill, and publication of some 
books on mental hygiene.—B. Karlsen. 

7959. Hitschmann, Edward. Great men: psy- 
choanalytic studies. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1956. xiii, 278 p. $4.00.—Рѕусһо- 
analytic case histories including Freud, Schopen- 
hauer, Goethe, Boswell and Samuel Johnson, Brahms, 
Swedenborg, William James, Schweitzer, Gandhi, 
and others. The author is one of the oldest living 
osychoanalysts. 170-item bibliography. 119-item 
bibliography of Hitschmann's writings.—D. Prager. 

7960. Maxwell, James. Sir Godfrey Thomson, 
1881-1955, Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 1.— 
Obituary. 

7961. Rodrigo-Bellido, Mercedes. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Río Piedras.) Precursores españoles de la 
psicología moderna. (Spanish forerunners of mod- 
ern psychology.) Pedagogia, Río Piedras, 1955, 3 
(2), 137-159.—The contributions of Juan Luis Vives 
and of Juan Huarte de Juan to modern psychology 
are briefly discussed. Vives and Huarte de Juan both 
lived in the sixteenth century. Claparede considered 
Vives the “grandfather of modern psychology.” Both 
psychologists anticipated modern psychology in such 
concepts as exploration of mental abilities, individual 
differences, psychology as the basis of education, vo- 
cational guidance, conditional response, the innate 
nature of temperament, etc.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

7962. Winslow, Walker. The Menninger story. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1956. 350 
р. $5.00— This is first of all a biography of Dr. 
Charles Frederick Menninger (1862-1953). But his 
story cannot be entirely separated from the story of 
his physician sons, Dr. Karl and Dr. Will, or the 
story of his wife, Flo Knisely. It is also an account 
of the origin and the growth of the Menninger Clinic 
from the Diagnostic Clinic of 1920 to the Sanitarium 
and the Southard School of 1925 and to the Men- 
ninger Foundation for Psychiatric Education and Re- 
search of 1941. The contributions of the Menningers 
to the institutional practice of psychiatry, to the psy- 
chiatric program of the Army, and to the profes- 
sional training of psychiatrists are surveyed—W. A. 
Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 7911, 7921) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


7963. Hall, James Herrick, & Warren, Sol L. 
(Eds. Rehabilitation counselor preparation. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation and National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1956. х, 78 p. $1.00.—This book is the result 
of the joint effort of the workshop staff which met 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, during the week of July 
25, 1955, for the purpose of developing orientation in 
the present-day thinking regarding the rehabilitation 
counselor, his professional preparation, and the work 
which he carries on. Provides guidance for a brief 
resume of all the major developments in the re- 
habilitation process with particular emphasis on the 
content of an adequate training program for those 
who wish to become rehabilitation counselors.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7964. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Emerging concepts that affect interprofes- 
sional alignments in psychology. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci. 1955, 63, 359-364.—In discussing the report of 
the Commission in Psychology, Dr. Kelly stresses the 
new concepts on which this discipline is based. He 
is particularly concerned with the interprofessional 
relationships between medicine and psychology since 
the new concepts . . . “are antithetical to medical 
traditions and to medical concepts of the necessary 
relationships between a professional man and his 
client.” —S. Ross. 

7965. Lunn, Villars. (Copenhagen U., Denmark.) 
Om de kliniske psykologer. (About clinical psy- 
chologists.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 156-159.—Well 
trained psychologists make a unique contribution to 
a team approach in 3 different areas: (1) Diagnosis, 
with emphasis on psychodiagnostic testing and the 
development of new tests. (2) Therapy, for which, 
however, the psychiatrist must assume the responsi- 
bility. (3) Research, which is probably the area 
where the psychologists contribution is most im- 
portant. It is no longer a question of the feasibility 
of employing psychologists; it is a matter of getting 
enough of them who are adequately trained. The 
low salaries paid psychologists are obviously a de- 
terrent.—B. Karlsen. 

7966. Nuttin, Joseph. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Los estudios de psicologia en la Universidad de 
Lovaina. (The study of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1954, 9, 93-108.— Within the psychology section of 
the Institute of Psychology and Education are two 
kinds of students, those who are specializing in psy- 
chology and those specializing in other fields who are 
taking psychology courses related to their major field. 
The curriculum for psychology majors is summarized, 
and the development of the Institute and the program, 
the program’s rationale, and the general facilities are 
briefly described.—R. О. Peterson. 

7967. Sanford, Nevitt. (Vassar Coll, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) The findings of the Commission in. 
Psychology. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 341- 
355.—This paper is a presentation by the author for. 
the Commission in Psychology at a conference on 
Psychotherapy and Counseling held by the N. Y. 
Academy of Sciences on Dec. 3-4, 1954. The de- 
velopment of psychology is briefly treated, and the re- 
port is organized around the following questions : (1) 
What kinds of persons with what kinds of problems 
does psychology seek to help by means of psycho- 
therapy and counseling; (2) What are the methods 
and practices which psychology uses in seeking to 
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help people; (3) What kind of training is now being 
provided to prepare psychologists for the practice of 
psychotherapy and counseling; (4) The selection of 
persons for training; (5) Collaboration of psycholo- 
gists and other professions; (6) Social expectations 
and sections; and (7) By what methods and tech- 
niques does the profession of psychology critically ex- 
amine its own work and seek to advance its profes- 
sional competence ?—S. Ross. 


7968. Weil, R. J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia.) The psychologist and psychiatrist in 
mental health research. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 
1955, 4, 47-53.—Narrowness of training, traditions 
of professional responsibility, popularly held stereo- 
types, differences in personality dynamics, and pro- 
fessional aims as conducive to mutual misunderstand- 
ing and frictions between psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists are discussed. Exchanges of teachers, 
reciprocal supervision of students, collaboration of stu- 
dents in both fields, and joint seminars and confer- 
ences are recommended as means of reducing pro- 
fessional barriers and, consequently, expediting the 
furtherance of knowledge in the area of mental health. 
—4. E. Harriman. 


7969. White, Robert W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The psychologist as scientist. Ann. 
М. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 356-358 —In this discus- 
sion of the report of the Commission in Psychology 
at the N. Y. Academy of Sciences 1954 Conference on 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, Dr. White stresses 
the heavy duty of the psychologist on the front of 
Scientific discovery about normal development in re- 
gard to personality and psychodynamics.—S. Ross. 


(See also abstract 8276) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7970. Fuller, J. F., & Jacoby, G. A. (Jackson 
Mem. Lab., Bar Harbour, Me.) Central and sen- 
sory control of food intake in genetically obese 
mice, Amer. J. Physiol, 1955, 183, 279-283 — 
Genetically obese mice were fed a standard diet di- 
luted by a non-nutritive filler, containing an addition 
Of a bitter tasting substance, and containing addi- 
tional fat in order to determine whether they could 
respond to variations in the nature of their food in 
the same manner as do rats made hyperphagic by 
hypothalamic lesions. It was found that these obese 
mice, like hypothalamic rats, had great difficulty in 
adjusting their food intake to meet changes in con- 
i e. and in stimulus properties of food.—J. P. 

ubek. : 


7971. Jensen, C., & Ederstrom, H. E. (U. North 
Dakota Sch. Med., Grand Forks.) Development of 
temperature regulation in the dog. Amer. J. Phy- 
siol, 1955, 183, 340-344. Newborn dogs were ex- 
pred to warm and cool environments 1 day after 


irth and at daily intervals thereafter up to the age - 


of 30 days. Resistance to low temperature was poor 
in the newborn dog but gradually increased with age 
to normal at 3 weeks. The resistance to high tem- 
erature was likewise poor in the newborn dog. 
Ability to maintain normal sensitivity was attained 
at 4 weeks —J. P. Zubek. 


7972. Krautheimer, S., Moynier, R., & Soula, C. 
(Centre de Physiologie du Travail, Paris, France.) 
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automatic and continuous recording of arterial bl 
pressure in man. A study, employing the apparatus 
is presented in which the elevation of blood pressut 
during muscular activity is measured, as well as 

duration of elevated blood pressure after cessation of 
work (recuperation).—C. J. Smith. 


7973. Weidmann, Silvio. (U. Bern, Switzerland.) 
Elektrophysiologie der Herzmuskelfaser. : 
trophysiology of the heart muscle fiber.) Bern: s 
Huber, 1956. 100 p. SFr. 15.50. (New York: Ins 
tercontinental Medical Book Corp.)—After describ- 
ing the methods of electrical recording from the heart, 
this monograph summarizes theories, and relevant. 
data, on the underlying bases for the observed elec- 
trical events. The ionic hypothesis of nerve сопацс 
tion is compared with a parallel hypothesis of heart? 
muscle action based upon ionic flux. The mapping 
of the heart’s electrical field, and the relation of cure 
rent flow to cardiac action are outlined. In the final: 
chapter, such influences upon cardiac muscle as tem- 
perature, sympathetic and parasympathetic agents, and. 
Eo are considered. 248-item bibliography.—C, J, 

mith, i 


7974. Wilczkowski, Eugeniusz. О рѕусһо-сһеті 
cznych odruchach we krwi u ludzi. (On the psys 
chochemical reflexes in blood in the man.) Lédz: 
Lódzkie Towarzystwo Naukowe, 1951. 28 p.—The 
author calls the psychochemical reflex in the human 
blood the change of the percentage of a chemical ele? 
ment in the blood, caused by a mental stimulus. Pres- 
ent results concern the application of the psycho- 
chemical reflexes to the needs of the psychiatric 
Clinic. The greatest intensity of psychochemical re- © 
flexes has been found in general paretics and oligo- 
phrenes, a great intensity in epileptics. The reaction 
of schizophrenic patients varies greatly. The ma- 
jority of patients reacted by the drop of the chemical © 
element in the blood. French summary.—M. Choy-— 
nowski. 


(See also abstracts 7925, 7928, 8541) 


Nervous System 


7975. Andy, Orlando J, & Akert, Konrad. 
(Johns Hopkins U. Sch. Med., Baltimore, Md.) 
Seizure patterns induced by electrical stimulation - 
of hippocampal formation in the cat. J. Neuro- 
path. exp. Neurol, 1955, 14, 198-213.— Electrical | 
stimulation of the Ammon's formation produces a © 
characteristic EEG pattern with high frequency, high 
amplitude spikes. The propagation of the discharge ^ 
Is most pronounced in the limbic system, though it is 
not limited to it, Primary Sensory and motor areas — 
are spared. Thresholds for mechanical and electrical. 
stimulation in the Ammon's formation are low, and 
are raised by nembutal anesthesia. During the dis- 
charge in the Ammon's formation the functions of | 
motor and sensory systems are unaltered. Spon- - 
taneous behavior of the animal may momentarily 
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cease if there is spread of the discharge to other 
cortical or subcortical structures. 21 references.— 
М. L. Simmel. 

7976. Ауа, Frank J., Jr. The physiologic and 
neurologic action of chlorpromazine. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1955, Мо. 1, 14-24.—A review of the 
recent literature on this subject indicates that the 
drug “does not have a single site of action.” Evi- 
dence suggests that there are peripheral, cortical, 
and subcortical involvements. Тһе theory is pro- 
posed that chlorpromazine “influences synaptic trans- 
mission of impulses in all parts of the central nerv- 
ous system, and that this accounts for the widespread 
action in the different parts of the brain.” 30 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 


7977. Barets, André, &  LeTouzé, Simone. 
Identification dans le muscle latéral d'un Téléo- 
stéen (Tinca.tinca L.) de deux systèmes moteurs, 
“lent” et “rapide.” (Identification of two motor sys- 
tems, “slow” and “fast,” in the lateral muscle of a 
Teleost (Tinca tinca L.).) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1956, 242, 1230-1233.—Recordings of the effects of 
direct electrical stimulation verified the hypothesis, 
based on observed anatomical differences, that there 
are "fast" and "slow" response systems associated 
respectively with large-diameter nerve fibers in deep 
lateral mtüscle and small-diameter nerve fibers in 
superficial lateral muscle of the Tench—R. W. 
Burnham. 


7978. Boyesen, Svein, & Campbell James B. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Stereotaxic implanta- 
tion of calibrated Рӣ: and Ү° spheres; a tech- 
nique for producing predictable subcortical lesions 
in the brains of laboratory animals. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1955-56, 28, 216-224.—Small spheres of Pd 
or Y serve as pure sources of beta radiation and can 
produce slowly developing, discrete lesions. Cats 
with lesions of the preoptic area, the head of the 
caudate nucleus, or the septum pellucidum did not 
о, loss of affect, or hypokinesia.—W. A. Wilson, 

Tr. 

7979. Brain, Russell Diseases of the nervous 
system. (5th ed.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. xviii, 996 p. $10.50.—The book (see 
7: 5844) has been generally revised. Chapters per- 
tinent to psychology include: Disorders of function 
in the light of anatomy and physiology; The cranial 
nerves; Injuries of the brain; Intoxications; Dis- 
orders of the autonomic nervous system; Paroxysmal 
and convulsive disorders; and Psychological aspects 
of neurology. A section on consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness has been added to the latter chapter.— 
А. J. Sprow. 


7980. Delgado, José M. R., Hamlin, Hannibal, & 
Koskoff, Yale David. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) Electrical activity after stimula- 
tion and electrocoagulation of the human frontal 
lobes. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 233-244. — 
Stimulation by implanted electrodes of points in the 
frontal lobes led to evoked responses, recorded mainly 
from contacts at the same depth, consisting of a spike 
followed by slow waves. Behavior was affected only 
when evoked after discharges spread to the motor 
areas. Coagulation of different points produced either 
no change in electrical activity, ipsilateral reduction 
of amplitude, or slow waves—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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7981. Delgado, José M. R., & Livingston, Robert 
B. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Motor 
representation in the frontal sulci of the cat. Yale 
J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 245-252.—Movements fol- 
lowing stimulation by stereotaxically directed bipolar 
electrodes of cortex hidden within enclosed portions 
of the sulci cruciatus, coronalis, and presylvius pro- 
vide evidence for “a series of motor representations 
which are continuous with those encountered on 
stimulation of the surface gyri.’—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


7982. Eliasson, Sven, & Gisselsson, Lennart. 
(U. Lund, Sweden.) Electromyographic studies of 
the middle ear muscles of the cat. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 399-406.—The EMG activity 
of the tensor tympani and stapedius muscles increased 
with the frequency and intensity of the stimulating 
sound. The maximum for both muscles was about 
2000 cps. The stapedius displayed a broader fre- 
quency response spectrum and lower threshold. The 
latency of the reflex from the appearance of cochlear 
potentials to the first action potential of the muscle 
was 7 msec. for the tensor tympani and 6 msec. for 
the stapedius. Action potentials were usually diphasic 
with a mean duration of 1.9 msec. for the tensor 
tympani and 1.5 for the stapedius.—R. J. Ellingson. 


7983. Fisher, Jerome, & Friedlander, Walter J. 
(VA Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) The relation of 
age to metrazol activated EEGs. EEG clin, Neuro- 
physiol., 1955, 7, 357-361.—“The data from several 
independent studies were subjected to statistical 
analysis in order to determine the relationship of age 
to Metrazol activated EEGs. There is no statistically 
significant basis for the conclusion that age is an im- 
portant factor in the Metrazol activated EEGs of 
patients over 17 years of age who are suspected of 
having a convulsive disorder."—R. J. Ellingson. 


7984. Forster, Francis M., & Huertas, Jorge. 

Georgetown U. Sch. Med., Washington, D. Со 

emporal lobe suppressor cortex in man. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 265-272.—". . . there is a 
suppressor region . . . in the superior temporal con- 
volution near the base of the Rolandic fissure,” which 
may occasionally play “a prominent part їп seizure 
patterns of temporal lobe patients.”—W. 4. Wilson, 
Jr. 


7985. Gardner, E., Thomas, L. M., & Morin, Е. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Cortical projections 
of fast visceral afferents in the cat and monkey. 
Amer. J. Physiol, 1955, 183, 438-444.—The spinal 
pathways for cortical projections of splanchnic affer- 
ents (visceral fibers) were studied in the cat and 
monkey, using the evoked potential technique. Pro- 
jections to the contralateral somatic areas I and II, 
and ipsilateral II, in the cat were confirmed. The 
evoked potentials were found to depend upon the ac- 
tivation of fast conducting fibers. Section of the 
dorsal funiculi did not always abolish such potentials 
indicating that additional pathways must exist. In 
the monkey no evoked potentials could be recorded 
following splanchnic stimulation. The possible physi- 
ological significance of these species differences is 
briefly discussed.—J. P. Zubek. 

7986. Gell, C. F., Polis, B. D., & Bailey, O. Ef- 
fect of acceleration stress on the potassium and 
sodium concentration of rat brain. Amer. у 
Physiol, 1955, 183, 23-26.—Potassium and sodium 
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determinations of rat brain tissue were made follow- 
ing exposure to tie stress (animals tied to racks) and 
to positive radial acceleration. A marked shift in 
ratio of potassium to sodium occurred in animals 
exposed to acceleration stress. This electrolyte in- 
balance was only slight in the tie stress animals.— 
J. P. Zubek. 

7987. Gernandt, B. E., & Terzuolo, C. A. (U. 
Gothenburg, Sweden.) Effect of vestibular stimu- 
lation on strychnine-induced activity of the spinal 
cord. Amer. J. Physiol, 1955, 183, 1-8.—A study 
was made of the influence of afferent impulses from 
receptors situated in the vestibular organ upon 
strychnine-induced electrical activity in the spinal 
cord. These influences, acting upon the frequency 
of the strychnine rhythm, may be inhibitory or ex- 
citatory depending upon the experimental conditions. 
The central mechanisms involved in the effects are 
discussed and the reticular formation is indicated as 
responsible for both inhibitory and excitatory actions. 
—J. P. Zubek. 


7988. Guinena, Youssif H. & Taher, Yahia. 
(Cairo U., Egypt.) Psychosensory seizures "visual 
and auditory" of primary subcortical origin. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 425-428. —Two cases of 
psychosensory seizures accompanied by diffuse 3/sec. 
Spike-and-wave pattern in the EEG are presented. 
In both cases medical and neurological findings were 
negative, and both cases responded to Tridione. The 
authors conclude that "the only feasible differences 
between cortical and subcortical seizures are either 
topographical or electroencephalographic, rather than 
clinical or etiological.”—R, J. Ellingson. 

7989. Jansen, Jan, Jr., Andersen, Per, & Kaada, 
Birger R. (U. Oslo, №, orway.) Subcortical mecha- 
nisms in the “searching” or “attention” response 
elicited by prefrontal cortical stimulation in un- 
anesthetized cats. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 
331-341.—The responses caused by stimulation of 
medial prefrontal cortex can not be elicited after 
lesions of the anterior basal part of the ipsilateral 
internal capsule, or after bilateral lesions of the 
central nuclei of the intralaminar group. The possi- 
ble importance of the prefrontal-thalamic system thus 
delineated in prefrontal leucotomy is discussed—I’. 
A, Wilson, Jr. 

7990. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver.) Effect on temporal lobe syn- 
drome of lesions elsewhere in the cerebral cortex 
of monkeys, Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 342— 
350.—Combined seriatim lesions of frontal and tem- 
poral association areas and anterior cingulate regions 
caused no obvious simple motor, sensory, or auto- 
nomic change. With successive ablations there was 
an increasing reduction in the Variability and adapta- 
bility of behavior. The cingulate region and the 
mesial part of temporal pole are functionally un- 
differentiated 7. А. Wilson, Jr. 

7991. MacLean, Paul D. Flanigan, Stevenson; 
Flynn, John P, Kim, Chul, & Stevens, Janice R. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Hippo- 
campal function: tentative correlations of condi- 
tioning, EEG, drug, and radioautographic studies, 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 380-395. — Seizures 
induced by injection of carbachol into the hippo- 
campus disrupt conditioned escape behavior; hippo- 
campal seizures and reserpine alter or abolish con- 
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ditioned autonomic responses. EEGs and S**-labeled 
l-methionine uptake studies provide “inferential evi- 
dence that a neural system involving the hippocampus 
and hypothalamus may be an important site of action 
of reserpine."—JV. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7992. Meyer, John S, & Denny-Brown, D. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Studies of cere- 
bral circulation in brain injury. I. Validity of 
combined local cerebral electropolography, ther- 
mometry and steady potentials as an indicator of 
local circulatory and functional changes. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol, 1955, 7, 511-528.—Evidence of 
the validity of the polarographic measurements of 
cerebral cortical oxygen availability is offered, 
"Combined measurements of local cortical tempera- 
ture, tissue oxygenation and pH together with jugu- 
lar venous pressure, provide a reliable method of 
recording local, rapid circulatory and metabolic 
changes in the brain." Data are presented showing 
changes effected by changes in cerebral blood flow, 
various respired gases, and sensory stimulation.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

7993. Meyer, John S, & Denny-Brown, D. 
Studies of cerebral circulation in brain injury. 
II. Cerebral concussion. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 7, 529-544.—EEG, steady potential, cortical 
temperature, O availability, intracranial and jugular 
venous pressure, blood pressure, and respiration re- 
corded in experimental cerebral concussion showed a 
rapidly reversible cortical injury potential, followed 
by a rapid rise in cortical О» availability preceding 
effects referable to changes in respiration and circu- 
lation. It is concluded that this primary change oc- 
curs in all nerve cells affected. The process can be 
localized by limiting the adequate stimulus to that 
area. Threshold for the effect and the effects of 
repeating the stimulus were also investigated. ag 
is concluded that in cerebral concussion transient 
traumatic paralysis of neurons due to membrane dam- 
age is the essential effect. This membrane damage 
accounts for the prolonged after-effect of synaptic 
transmission.”—R. J. Ellingson. 

7994. Monroe, Russell R., Heath, Robert G. 
Mickle, Walter A., & Miller, William. (Tulane 
U., New Orleans, La.) Cortical and subcortical 
recordings correlated with behavior in patients 
and animals during the administration of rau- 
wolfia thorazine, and meratran. Psychiat. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 1, 25-44.—By means of the stereo- 
taxic method, recordings were made electroencephalo- 
graphically upon 8 patients and 8 rhesus monkeys 
for 24 hours after drug administration. Results in- 
dicate that the first 2 drugs gave recordings typical 
of those seen in relaxed patients "without evidence 


of sleep." Meratran, on the other hand, gave dis- 
appointing results. "Tt produced high amplitude 
spindling, . . . spike and slow waves of a type тағ 


sembling patterns . . . found in Schizophrenic psy 
chotic patients.”—L. А. Pennington. 

7995. Montemurro, D. G., & Stevenson, J. А. F. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Can.) The localiza- 
tion of hypothalamic structures in the rat influ- 
encing water consumption. Yale J. Biol. Med, 
1955-56, 28, 396-403.—Electrolytic lesions in many 
parts of the rat hypothalamus caused decreases in the 
Tatio of water intake to food intake. Lesions in or 
near the ventromedial nucleus caused hyperphagia 
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without significant increases in water intake; lateral 
hypothalamic lesions led to a reduction in water in- 
take without significant change in food intake. The 
area responsible for the hypodipsia is lateral to, and in 
the same frontal plane as, the ventrome-dial nucleus, 
at the approximate site of the “feeding center” of 
Anand and Brobeck.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7996. Nashold, Blaine S. Hanberry, John, & 
Olszewski, Jerzy. (McGill U., Montreal.) Ob- 
servations on the diffuse thalamic projections. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 609-620.—Abla- 
tions of striatum and cortex were made in cats, and 
degeneration of the thalamic nuclei studied. Hemi- 
decortication, either complete or limited to the iso- 
cortex, was followed by degeneration of the specific 
projection nuclei and marked changes in the intra- 
laminar nuclei, The significance of these and other 
results is discussed.—R. J. Ellingson. 

7997. Ochs, S. (U. Ill. Sch. Med., Chicago.) 
Origin of inhibition from the motor cortex. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1955, 182, 411-414.—The knee jerk of 
cats was inhibited by electrostimulation of the motor 
cortex, A discussion is given of the cortical locus, 
parameters of excitation and the significance of the 
inhibition in normal function—J. P. Zubek. 


7998. Pribram, Karl H., Kruger, Lawrence; 
Robinson, Franklin, & Berman, A. J. (Inst. of 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) The effects of precentral 
lesions on the behavior of monkeys. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1955-56, 28, 428-443.—Ablation of the pre- 
central agranular cortex increased time required to 
perform a latch box task without affecting visual dis- 
crimination or delayed response performance. Le- 
sions of the posterior portion of the region primarily 
affected digital dexterity ; anterior lesions affected the 
more proximal musculature. It is concluded that 
“scotomata of action" result from these lesions.— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7999. Rapoport, А. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Tech- 
nological models of the nervous system. Methodos, 
1955, 25-26, 131-146.—An historical discussion of 
machines is given in which their classification into 
four phyla is suggested. The four phyla are (1) 
tools; (2) clockworks; (3) heat-engines, and (4) 
information. The discussion surrounds the psycho- 
logical problem of machines that are models of the 
nervous system, and have the same characteristics as 
are observable in human beings.—F. H. George. 

8000. Richard, Abel. (École de Médecine, Li- 
moges, France.) La locomotion et son inhibition 
chez languille. (Locomotion and its inhibition in 
the eel.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 807-819.— 
Locomotor and stabilizing movements of the eel are 
easily elicited by excitation of the optic lobes or the 
caudal extremity of the trunk. There is no “Јосо- 
motor center” in the spinal cord; instead, each seg- 
ment functions in relation to neighboring ones. The 
caudal region of the cord is hyperexcitable to stimuli 
releasing undulatory movements and straightening of 
the dorsal fin, Passage of stimuli by the brain is not 
accompanied by any notable facilitation, and bulbar 
transection does not modify spinal excitability. 
Stimuli such as pressure on the tail have an inhibi- 
tory action on locomotion brought about by caudal 
excitation, but not on that in response to stimulation 
of the optic lobes.—C. J. Smith, 
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8001. Schneider, Robert A. (U. Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City.) Central sympathetic reactivity in man 
as influenced by amytal, reserpine, and chlor- 
promazine. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 1-10. 
—The Funkenstein test (blood pressure response pat- 
tern after administration of Mecholyl) was applied 
to 12 medical patients with appropriate controls. Re- 
sults indicated that reserpine and chlorpromazine 
were similar in effects on central sympathetic activity 
indicators. Amytal, on the other hand, was accom- 
panied by a decreased effect on sympathetic reaction 
patterns.—L. A. Pennington. 

8002. Selecki, Borys. (State Psychoneurological 
Institute, Pruszków, Poland.) Z zagadnień umiej- 
scowienia czynności w korze mózgowej człowieka. 
(Problems of functional localization in the cerebral 
cortex of man.) Warsaw: Państwowy Zakład 
Wydawnictw Lekarskich, 1953. 131 p. Zł. 10.—In 
the Introduction the author discusses from the stand- 
point of dialectical materialism a number of philo- 
sophical questions concerning the process of phylo- 
genesis and ontogenesis of the central nervous sys- 
tem, and specially of the cerebral cortex, since evolu- 
tionary data are an important factor in the problem 
of localization. Second part deals with the problem 
of cerebral localization from the standpoint of Pavlov 
and his school. Third part is devoted to the critical 
evaluation of the prefrontal lobotomy. About 150 
references.—M. Choynowski. 


8003. Sigg, E., Ochs, S., & Gerard, R. W. (U. 
Illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) Effects of the medul- 
lary hormones on the somatic nervous system in 
the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 419-426.—An 
attempt was made to determine the effect of epineph- 
rine on movements evoked by motor cortex stimu- 
lation and on the patellar reflex. Two types of epi- 
nephrine effects are described, alike on cortically 
evoked movements and on the knee jerk: a short last- 
ing (1-3 min.) augmentation of the response by epi- 
nephrine injection, and by hypothalamic and splanch- 
nic nerve stimulation, obtained only in the intact and 
lightly anesthetized animal; and a long lasting (5-50 
min.) depression of these responses, obtained in the 
decorticate animal under moderate anesthesia and 
also in the decerebrate and spinal preparations. The 
results suggest that the cite of action of epinephrine 
is on the diencephalon and reticular formation.—J. P. | 
Zubek. 

8004. Tasaki, L, & Frank, К. (National Insti- 
tute of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Measurement of the 
action potential of myelinated nerve fiber. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1955, 182, 572-578.—A method was de- 
vised for recording the membrane action potentials 
of an isolated myelinated nerve fiber. The peak value 
of the action potential developed at the node of 
Ranvier of the motor nerve fiber (bullfrog) was 
between 97 and 110 ту. This action potential was 
found to be independent of temperature between 14 
and 25° C. The authors maintain that the results 
are in support of a local circuit theory of nervous 
conduction.—J. P. Zubek. 


8005. Ulett, George A., Brockman, Jimmie C., 
Gleser, Goldine, & Johnson, Alan. ( Washington 
U., St. Louis, Mo.) Determination of conyulsive 
threshold by photo-pharmacologic stimulation : A 
study of technique and reliability. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 597-607.—On the basis of 
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repeated tests on 27 Ss, a standard method of photo- 
pharmacologic activation is described, which yields 
a reliable determination of myoclonic threshold. The 
appearance of spike-and-wave, polyspikes, or myo- 
clonus extending beyond the face correlated .7 with 
threshold for generalized convulsions.—R. J. Elling- 
SOn. 
(See also abstracts 8012, 8014, 8033, 8084, 8102, 
8318, 8444) 
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8006. Boernstein, Walter S. Classification of 
the human senses. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 
208-215.—"Internal factors in the individual . . . 
[and] the formative influence exerted by the spatial 
arrangement of the external objects to which a sense 
is attuned" determine the level of organization of a 
sense. Highly organized or spatial senses—vision, 
audition, and touch—are those capable of conveying 
strong physical gestalten.—WW. A. Wilson, Jr. 

8007. Cadoret, R. J. (2402 Musselwhite St., Or- 
lando, Fla.) "The reliable application of ESP. J. 
Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 203-227.— The article surveys 
past efforts to devise an ESP test procedure with 
predictive value for specific events. It also presents 
а new experimental investigation done with the same 
objective. This “pilot study” involved criterion ESP 
trials made upon one group of targets for immediate 
checking and predictive ESP trials made upon a 
similar group of targets for delayed checking, The 
criterion trials produced statistically significant ESP 
results, and the experimenter was moderately success- 
ful in predicting the test targets from the subjects’ 
second set of ESP responses.—J. G. Pratt. 

8008. Caldwell, L. S, & Herbert, M. J. The 
judgment of angular positions in the horizontal 
plane on the basis of kinesthetic cues. US Army 
med. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 216, ii, 18 p.—It was found 
that adjustive movements of the arm in the hori- 
zontal plane are most accurate near the 0° and 90° 
positions. "The 0? position is directly in front of the 
right shoulder and the 90° position is 90? clockwise 
from this point. Adjustive movements of the arm 
toward the 90° end of the scale are more accurate 
than those toward 0°. 

‚8009. Deutsch, S. Three simplified tests on rela- 
tive motion. 
No. 527, 10 p.—The Relative Movement Test, de- 
veloped earlier to determine the ability of officers to 


f З t Selected 
items covering the range of difficulty were adminis- 
tered to 18 scientific workers who Served as a panel 

Members of this panel reported intro- 


sults led to the development of three tests intended 
for use for various enlisted populations. These tests 
were found to be superior to the original test for these 
groups. 

8010. Elder, L. W. Flavor erception by con- 
sumers. Virginia J. Sei, 1055, 6, 33-38—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(12), abs. 28778.) 

8011. Johnston, James W., Jr. Concepts of con- 
tact chemoreception in mammals and man. Vir- 
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ginia J. Sci., 1955, 6, 27-28.— (See Biol. Abstr., Sect, 
B, 1955, 29(12), abs. 28785.) 


8012. Kerr, D. I. B., Haugen, F. P., & Melzack, 
R. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., Portland.) Responses 
evoked in the brain stem by tooth stimulation, 
Amer. J. Physiol 1955, 183, 253-258,—Following 
electrical stimulation of tooth pulp of anesthetized 
cats evoked potentials were recorded from the thala- 
mus and midbrain, The tooth pulp was selected be- 
cause it represented a convenient, localized pain 
source. The ascending paths in the midbrain їп- 
cluded the trigeminal lemniscus, a trigemino-bulbo- 
thalamic pathway, a pathway within the central grey, 
and true long latency reticular responses. Within the 
thalamus the following nuclei were activated: ven- 
tralis posterior, parafascicularis and subparafascicu- 
laris, and the periventricular area.—J. P. Zubek. 

8013. Mann, Cecil W. (Ed.) Catalog of trans- 
lated material in space perception. USN Sch, 
Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 110 500.37, 
1955, 42 p. 

8014. Morin, F. (Wayne U. Coll. Med., Detroit, 
Mich.) A new spinal pathway for cutaneous im- 
pulses. Amer. J. Physiol. 1955, 183, 245-252— 
Evoked potentials following cutaneous stimulation of 
the limbs were recorded in the sensory areas of the 
cortex prior and following various incisions in the 
spinal cord. By selective lesions it was shown that 
"fast cutaneous impulses ascend not only in dorsal 
funiculi but also in the ipsilateral lateral funiculus, 
in all probability in the dorsal spinocerebellar tract." 
The findings are discussed in relation to previous 
work on spinal pathways.—J. P. Zubek. 


8015. Otagaki, Zuiichiro. (А040 Kagaku Ken- 
kyusho, Tokyo.) On the effect of the speed of 
antecedent motions upon the followed ones. Rep. 
Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 31-34.—An ex- 
perimental study involving four females, aged 20. 
There is a positive interrelation between the speed of 
antecedent controlled motion and that of free motion 
followed. “The controlled speed of a motion in a task 
has no effect on the speed of preparatory motion for 
а task."—H. Silverman, 


8016. Piaget, Jean. Essai d'une nouvelle inter- 
pretation probabiliste des effets de centration, 
de la loi de Weber et de celle des centrations 
relatives. (New interpretation in terms of proba- 
bility of the effects of centration, Weber's law, and 
the law of relative centrations.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genève, 1955, 35, 1-24. A theory is presented which 
conceptualizes (1) a line being estimated or compared 
with another line, as made up of a finite number of 
units, and (2) the retinal or perceiving surface as 
also made up of a finite number of functional units 
each of which has а span for a certain fraction of the 
total units in the lines perceived. The concepts of 
probability of encounter" and "coupling probability" 
are introduced in describing what occurs when а 
Straight line is perceived and when it is compared 
with another one, Weber's law and the law of rela- 
tive centrations are then interpreted in terms of this 


theory. English and German summaries.—J. Whit- 
man. 


8017. Spitz, René А. The primal cavity: a con- 
tribution to the genesis of perception and its role 
for psychoanalytic theory. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
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1955, 10, 215-240.—The mouth as the primal cavity 
is the bridge between inner reception and outer per- 
ception ; it is the cradle of all external perception and 
its basic model; it is the place of transition for the 
development of intentional activity and for the emer- 
gence of volition from passivity. In sleep the activity 
of the mind retraces its way toward the primal proc- 
ess, and the primal cavity then becomes the cavernous 
home of the dreams. 70 references——D. Prager. 

8018. Wylie, Ruth C. An experiment on the 
relation of ego-defensiveness to the perception of 
threat-related stimulus materials. Yearb. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1955, 190-191—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 8449) 


VISION 


8019. Aguilar, M. Sur la sommation binocu- 
laire. (On binocular summation.) Optica Acta, 
1955, 2, 105.—The differential threshold was deter- 
mined monocularly while the other eye was either 
in darkness or adapted to the same luminance level 
as the “test” eye. In contradiction to the results of 
Bouman, the differential threshold was found to de- 
pend upon the level of adaptation of the other eye. 
The author suggests that the discordant results may 
be explained in terms of the dominance of one eye 
over the other as a function of luminance.—H. 
Leibowitz. 


8020. Aguilar, M., & Stiles, W. S. (National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Eng.) Satura- 
tion of the rod mechanism of the retina at high 
levels of stimulation. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 59—65. 
—By means of the two-color threshold method, the 
threshold response of the rod or dark-adapting visual 
mechanism can be followed to relatively high field 
intensities. From the results obtained by this method, 
it is concluded that at a field intensity of about 100 
scotopic trolands the sensitivity of the rod mechanism 
to stimulus differences begins to fall off rapidly, and 
that at about 2,000 to 5,000 scotopic trolands the rod 
mechanism becomes saturated and is no longer capa- 
ble of responding to an increase in the stimulus.— 
H. Leibowitz. 


8021. Arduini, Arnaldo; Magni, Franco, & 
Roger, Annette. (U. Pisa, Italy.) Effet de la 
stimulation itérative du nerf optique sur les ondes 
strychniques de l'écorce cérébrale. (Effect of 
repetitive stimulation of the optic nerve on strychnine 
waves of the cerebral cortex.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1955, 47, 849-856.—In the cerveau isolé rabbit, stimu- 
lation of the optic nerve at 20-200 per sec. is followed 
by blocking of strychnine waves in the visual cortex. 
The effect, although produced only by stimulation of 
the contralateral nerve, is not limited to the visual 
area but extends to the strychninized masticatory 
area; it is not prevented by nembutal anesthesia, and 
is independent of the arousal reaction. The radia- 
tion pathways which might account for strychnine- 
wave blocking by repetitive optic stimulation are dis- 
cussed.—C. J. Smith. 

8022. Asch, Solomon Е. (Swarthmore С. oll., Pa.) 
Opinions and social pressure. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
193(5), 31-35.—A summary report on research in- 
vestigating the influence of group or social factors on 
visual perception. The behavior of members of small 
groups influenced the judgments of the experimental 
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subject in indicating the length of lines.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


8023. Ayllon, Theodore, & Sommer, Robert. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Autism, em- 
phasis, and figure-ground perception. J. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 163-176.—This tested the hypotheses that 
S’s who rated a shock as only slightly unpleasant 
might tend to see the non-punished aspects of a figure- 
ground situation, and that those who rated the shock 
as moderately or very unpleasant might tend to per- 
ceive the punished aspects primarily. 30 college 
girls traced face profile with a periodic reinforcement 
of electric shock to associate punishment with a given 
profile. The two hypotheses were verified—R. W. 
Husband. 


8024. Björke, Ake. The electromyogram of the 
extraocular muscles in opticokinetic nystagmus 
and in reading. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 437— 
454.—The two phases of nystagmus are reflected in 
reciprocal electrical response of the agonist and an- 
tagonist muscles involved. Likewise in reading, 
movement of the eyes in either direction is accom- 
panied by increased electrical activity of the acting 
muscle and a complete inhibition of activity for its 
antagonist —М. M. Berkun. 


8025. Bouman, M. A. (National Defense Re- 
search Council, Kampweg 3, Soesterberg, The Nether- 
lands.) On foveal and peripheral interaction in 
binocular vision. Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 177-183.— 
Contrast and increment thresholds were measured by 
the presentation of the test stimulus in one of the eyes. 
No essential influence was found on the threshold 
value as a result of stimulation of the non-measured 
eye, the threshold being equal to the exclusive stimu- 
lation of the measured eye. Measurements of incre- 
ment thresholds under fluctuating illumination of the 
opposite eye at various moments during the light- 
dark cycle show a complex behavior apparently due 
to a non-peripheral mechanism. Suggestions are 
made as to the possible influence of attentional effects 
on such measurements.—H. Leibowitz. 

8026. Bovard, Everett W. The threshold for 
subliminal visual stimuli as a function of negative 
reinforcement. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 185- 
189.—Abstract. 

8027. Bruell, Jan H., & Albee, George W. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, О.) A new illu- 
sion of apparent movement and the concept of 
retinal local signs. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 55-59.— 
A new illusion of apparent movement was described. 
A fixated (foveally projected) vertical line placed 
straight ahead of an observer is seen as straight 
ahead. If thé line becomes the right edge of a 
rectangle by exposing gradually a luminous area to 
the left of the fixated line, apparent movement of the 
line to the right is experienced. Similarly, a vertical 
line appears to move to the left when it is the left 
edge of a luminous rectangle gradually expanding to 
the right. This phenomenon was discussed in rela- 
tion to the concept of retinal local signs.—R. W. 
Husband. i 

8028. Cibis, Paul A., Noell, Werner К., & Eichel, 
Bertram. Biological and medical aspects of ioniz- 
ing radiation: clinical and histological observa- 
tions of radiation damage occurring in the mam- 
malian eye. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, 
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No. 55-41, 19 p.—The effect of massive doses of x- 
radiation upon the eye was studied in experiments 
on 9 albinotic and 6 pigmented guinea pigs, 60 New 
Zealand and 60 chinchilla grey rabbits, 2 rhesus 
monkeys, and 2 dogs. The clinical and histological 
changes in the retina were observed. The most sig- 
nificant post-radiation effect was the immediate and 
irreversible impairment of the rod cells manifested 
by typical changes in the ERG, night blindness, con- 
striction of the visual field, and pyknosis of the rod 
nuclei followed by the degeneration of the outer 
retinal layers. 


8029. Conklin, Harold C. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Hanunoo color categories. Sthwest. J. 
Anthrop., 1955, 11, 339-344.— This Philippine tribe 
describes colors on a general level according to an 
all-inclusive 4-coordinate system: relative darkness, 
relative whiteness, relative redness, and relative green- 
ness. Red and green also mean dryness and wetness, 
respectively. More specific terms are then appended 
to provide precision.—M. M. Berkun. 


8030. di Francia, G. T. (Istituto Nazionale di 
Ottica, Arcetri-Firenze, Italy.) Capacity of an 
optical channel in the presence of noise. Optica 
Acta, 1955, 1, 5-8.—An optical instrument can be 
considered as a transmission channel. The capacity 
of the channel is evaluated by applying standard re- 
sults of information theory. The instrument is as- 
sumed to be free from aberrations, and color is not 
considered. It is concluded that all necessary ele- 
ments are now at hand for investigation of the re- 
dundancy of an optical system when employed to 
observe objects of given optical statistics.—H. Leibo- 
witz. 


8031. Ditchburn, R. W. (U. Reading, Eng.) 
Eye-movements in relation to retinal action. 
Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 171-176—The involuntary 
movements of the eye which occur during attempts 
at steady fixation are recorded with the aid of a con- 
tact lens to which small mirrors are attached. The 
extent of these movements is large compared to the 
visual angle subtended by a retinal receptor. By re- 
flecting a beam of light from such a mirror, it is 
possible to present to the subject an image which is 
motionless with respect to the retina. Under such 
conditions, contrast sensitivity and visual acuity are 
reduced. It is suggested that appreciation of a pat- 
tern is controlled by a strong response of the recep- 
tors when the eye is scanned across the pattern by the 
normal involuntary movements.—H. Leibowitz. 


8032. Ekman, Gósta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
A note on the normal probability function in color 
vision. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 231-234.— The paper 
proposes that the five color factors may be adequately 
represented by normal curves. Any one of these five 
colors is a function of wave length, and since hue is 
a function of the ordinates at the spectral point, rep- 
go an peper ienee vector in the five-dimensional 
space, then in principle color is a function (0 
length.—R. W. Husband. буге 


8033. Evarts. E. C., Landau. W., Freygang, W. 
& Marshall. W. H. (National Institute of Health 
Bethesda, Md.) Some effects of lysergic acid 
diethylamide and bufotenine on electrical activity 
in the cat’s visual system. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
182, 594-508.—A study was made of the electro- 
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physiological effects of lysergic acid and bufotenine 
upon different levels of the visual system. Both drugs 
were found effective in blocking or reducing the 
postsynaptic spike in the lateral geniculate nucleus, 
"They did not, however, depress the visual cortex re- 
sponse to stimulation of radiation fibers. Lysergic 
acid, in relatively large quantities, reduced the Optic 
tract response to photic stimulation of the retina 
while bufotenine had no effect.—J. P. Zubek. 


8034. Fiorentini, A., Jeanne, M., & di Francia, 
G. T. (Istituto Nazionale di Ottica, Arcetre-Fireuze, 
Italy.) Mesures photométriques sur un champ à 
gradient d'éclairement variable. (Photometric 
measures on a field with a gradient of variable il- 
lumination) Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 192-193—A 
quantitative function describing the "Mach band" 
effect was obtained. Theories concerning the origin 
of the effect are discussed in terms of the data ob- 
tained.—H. Leibowitz. 


8035. Gogel, Walter C. The sensing of relative 
distance. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1956, No. 
215, ii, 30 p.—Using binoculars, two experiments 
were conducted to determine whether extraneous ob- 
jects (objects other than a burst and target) could 
affect the perceived depth between a burst and target. 
This effect was found to occur but the type of effect 
differed when one, rather than three extraneous 
trucks, was used. Also, the results from these two 
experiments, together with a third, indicated that 
relative depth was usually underestimated, with the 
magnitude of this underestimation increasing as the 
depth distance of the burst from the target increased. 


8036. Gregory, R. L. (Psychol. Lab., Cambridge, 
Eng.), & Cane, Violet. А statistical information 
theory of visual threshold. Nature, Lond., 1955, 
176, 1272.—A single, general equation is derived for 
the absolute and differential visual threshold for vari- 
ous stimulus areas. Ricco's and Piper's laws are re- 
garded as different approximations of this logarithmic 
equation.—R. E. Edwards. 


8037. Harker, G. S., & Henderson, A. C. Effects 
of induced vertical imbalance on depth judgments. 
US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, No. 201, ii, 13 p. 
—A binocular depth judgment task was used to 
evaluate the effect of induced vertical imbalance on 
binocular vision. Zero, .5, and 1 prism diopters were 
used in conjunction with two alternation rates, 3 
and 15 alternations per half-hour experimental period. 
The data were analyzed to show the effect of two 
exposure times, 15 and 30 minutes. The data of this 
study in conjunction with that of Ogle and Prangen 
indicate that the use of binocular instruments which 
require vertical fusional effort on the part of the 
observer will be most fatiguing when the observer 
Seeks to change frequently from viewing with the 
instrument to viewing with the unaided eye. 

8038. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, М. Y.) A quan- 
titative theoretical account of color vision. Trans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci. 1955, 18, 33-38.—A quantitative 
model for color vision which derives in principle from 
the Hering theory of opponent colors is presented. 
“Оп the basis of this quantified model, it is demon- 
strated that a wide variety of visual phenomena cat 
be satisfactorily accounted for and that the results 
of psychophysical experiments can be predicted wit 
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an encouraging degree of accuracy.” This includes, 
among others, (1) the relationship between stimulus 
and color sensation, (2) color mixture, and (3) the 
stimulus changes required for color discriminations. 
—P. Swartz. 


8039. Jørgensen, Viggo. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark.) The effect of hyperventilation on flicker 
fusion frequencies with foveal images of different 
sizes. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 615-621.—Hy- 
perventilation does not affect FFF if very small areas, 
about the size of a cone, are stimulated. As size of 
image increases, hyperventilation causes an increase 
in FFF, the effect of size being curvilinear. Ap- 
parently interaction between interceptors is involved, 
and it is suggested that diminished ionization of hy- 
drogen is responsible.—M. M. Berkun. 


8040. Kelly, Kenneth L., & Judd, Deane B. The 
ISCC-NBS method of designating colors and a 
dictionary of color names. Circ. U. S. Bur. Stand., 
1955, No. 553, v, 158 p.—In this revision (see 14: 
744), the designation of colors has been reduced to 
17 hue ranges and the total number of designations 
defined in the Munsell color system has been reduced 
from 319 to 267. Color name charts are included 
which make it possible to find a standard ISCC-NBS 
designation for any color whose Munsell renotation 
specification is known. Some 7500 individual color 
names are listed according to the standard designa- 
tions so that synonymous and near-synonymous color 
names become obvious. A 74-page dictionary of color 
names, arranged alphabetically, is included, giving 
the published source of the name and the ISCC-NBS 
color designation. 61 references.—R. W. Burnham. 


8041. Landis, C., Clausen, J., & Gjesvik, A. Ef- 
fect of varying stimulus conditions on the flicker- 
fusion threshold when nitroglycerin or the cold 
pressor test was employed. J. appl. Physiol., 1955, 
7, 513-518.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29 
(12), abs. 28788.) 


,8042. Le Grand, Y. (Perception and reproduc- 

tion of color.) Bull. Cent. Inform. Couleur, 1954, 
No. 6, 6-9.—The reproduction of color may be con- 
sidered from 3 points of view, that of the physicist, 
the physiologist, and the psychologist. Reproduction 
of color is a difficult undertaking and exactness of 
color measurement is only one phase and is some- 
times not the most important factor.—(Courtesy of 
Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


8043. Ludvigh, Elek, & Miller, James W. The 
effects on dynamic visual acuity of practice at one 
angular velocity on the subsequent performance 
at a second angular velocity. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 110 501.09, iii, 
10 p.—The present study was designed to demon- 
strate whether or not there is transfer of training 
from 20?/sec to 110?/sec angular velocity of test 
object and conversely whether or not there is trans- 
fer from 110°/sec to 20°/sec angular velocity. It was 
found that there was transfer of training in both in- 
stances but that there was considerably more in pro- 
ceeding from the low to the high angular velocity. 


8044, Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, Elek. A 
shortened procedure for the testing of dynamic 
visual acuity. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. NM 001 110 501.08, iii, 12 p.—The data 
on 200 naval aviation cadets who were tested by a 
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procedure requiring 45 minutes were reanalyzed on 
the basis of a test requiring only 12 minutes. Vari- 
ous aspects of the tests were examined, such as the 
reliability and predictability of the test, and the rela- 
tionships between the variables. 1t was found that 
the shortened testing procedure will henceforth be 
satisfactory for the testing of dynamic visual acuity. 

8045. Moreland, J. D. (Imperial Coll. Sci. & 
Tech., London, Eng.) Modifications of the Wright 
trichromatic colorimeter for extrafoveal and pe- 
ripheral observations. Optica Acta, 1955, 2, 101- 
104.—A description is given of the modifications to the 
Wright colorimeter necessary to satisfy conditions 
of a foveal fixation target, separation of the test and 
comparison field sufficient for resolution, and periodic 
flashing of the test stimulus to avoid peripheral fad- 
ing. Different field arrangements are described which 
can be used to determine the spectral sensitivity, 
wavelength discrimination, and coefficient curves for 
the periphery and to compare foveal and peripheral 
color perception directly by a matching technique for 
any peripheral location.—H. Leibowitz. 

8046. Nishibe, Tetsuichi, & Chirara, Yoshio. 
(Rodo Kagaku Kenkyusho, Tokyo.) Studies on the 
fatigue of seamen. Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 
1953, 47, 38-39.—By means of a flicker test, it was 
found that the fatigue of officers engaged in coast 
navigation is chronic. Limited social life and un- 
satisfactory milieu conditions on board ship con- 
tribute to mental saturation. The shift system causes 
a shortage of sleep, and should be improved upon.— 
Н. Silverman. 

8047. Oshima, Masamitsu; Endo, Konosuke; 
Yamanaka, H., & Shibuya, Tastuo. (Rodd Kagaku 
Kenkyusho, Tokyo.) Flicker-value in relation to 
fatigue and working conditions. Rep. Inst. Sci. 
Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 1-6—A rotating sector 
type flicker-test was used to determine the mental 
fatigue of industrial, clerical, and professional work- 
ers. The decline in flicker-value is recovered by the 
noon recess. Physiological stress and grade of fatigue 
can be estimated. Flicker-value decline in the night 
shift is more striking. Fatigue accumulates as one 
gets further from the day of rest.—H. Silverman. 

8048. Otero, J. M. & Plaza, L. (Instituto de 
Optica, Madrid, Spain.) On night vision. Optica 
Acta, 1951, special issue, 4-12.—Results are presented 
on the characteristics and performance of the eye 
while at very low luminance levels. The eye is con- 
sidered both as an optical instrument, with its 
geometrical properties and aberrations, and as а 
physical receiver of radiant energy. Visual acuity 
and perception are considered at low luminances and 
methods for improving night vision are described and 
the normal eye, with respect to night vision, is de- 
fined. Preliminary considerations are made with те- 
spect to the characteristics that night vision instru- 
ments should have.—H. Leibowitz. 

8049. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Note sur 
lillusion des droites inclinées. (Note on the illu- 
sion of inclined lines.) Arch. Psychol., Genève, 1955, 
35, 65-76.—Can the over-estimation of acute angles 
and the under-estimation of obtuse angles be at- 
tributed to a single effect, namely, a tendency to in- 
crease the inclination of a slanting line? Ап experi- 
ment is performed with 40 adult subjects who com- 
pare areas of rectangles, parallel lines, and dotted 
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.lines, with and without the inclined line as a di- 
agonal. 32 to 38 out of the 40 report the "diagonal 
effect,” ie. greater area when diagonal is present. 
Finally the results are interpreted in terms of the law 
of relative centrations. English and German sum- 
maries.—J. Whitman. 

8050. Piaget, Jean, & Péne, Florence. Essai sur 
lillusion de la médiane des angles en tant que 
mesure de l'illusion des angles. (Study of the 
angle-median illusion as a measure of the angle illu- 
sion.) Arch. Psychol, Genève, 1955, 35, 77-92.— 
"The angle-median illusion can be measured as a func- 
tion of the half-sides of the two equal lines forming 
the angle instead of as a function of the height of 
the line connecting the centers of both sides, which 
was previously used. Three experiments are con- 
ducted with angular variations from 10 to 160 de- 
grees. Results are obtained for adults and children, 
and a formula based upon the law of relative centra- 
tions and these results are proposed to describe the 
quantitative relationship between the illusion and 
the size of the angle. The obtained results compare 
well with the theoretical values. English and German 
summaries.—J. Whitman. 

8051. Pirenne, M. H., & Marriott, F. Н. С. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) Quantum theories of the 
absolute threshold: influence of retinal position 
and area. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 151-155.—The data 
demonstrate the non-uniformity of the larger retinal 
areas used by Van der Velden and Bouman in an 
attempt to prove their two quantum theory of the 
visual threshold. The variation of sensitivity with 
retinal position is so large in these areas that it in- 
validates the attempted proof of the two quantum 
theory, while suggesting that the retinal threshold 
is equal to at least 3 quanta.—H. Leibowitz. 


8052. Rey, André. La localisation dans le plan 
d'un stimulus visuel punctiforme. (The localiza- 
tion in a plane of a punctiform visual stimulus.) 
Arch. Psychol., Genève, 1955, 35, 41—64.— The prob- 
lem studied is the development of the ability to repro- 
duce the location of a point presented on a white back- 
ground and then removed. The subjects are children 
Írom the ages of 5 to 12 years, university students, 
adults, and watchmakers. Five experimental condi- 
tions are used, the variations consisting in adding 
reference lines and figures. The results show an in. 
crease in precision as a function of age and also that 
the presence of lines or figures on the test sheet 
causes shifts in the placing of the point especially for 
the younger subjects. These results are interpreted 
in terms of a hypothesis concerning the development 
of the perception and reproduction of Spatial localiza- 
tion. English and German summaries.—J, Whitman. 

8053. Rey, André, & Richelle, Marc. Contribu- 
tion à l'étude de l'effet de sous-estimation des 
données périphériques dans la centration du re- 
gard. (Contribution to the study on the under- 
estimation of peripheral stimuli.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genève, 1955, 35, 25-40.—Several experiments are 
conducted in order to test Piaget’s hypothesis that 
every element in the center of vision is because of 
that fact alone over-estimated; and the elements in 
the peripheral field are underestimated in compari- 
son—the errors being proportional to the size of the 
elements considered. The results only partially sup- 
port this hypothesis and suggest a more general prin- 
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ciple: that an object seen under unfavorable condi- 
tions is either underestimated or subject to more 
subjective factors in comparison with the same Object 
seen under better conditions. The underestimation 
of peripheral stimuli could be interpreted in terms 
of this principle. English and German summaries.— 
J. Whitman. 


8054. Ronchi, L. (Istituto Nazionale di Ottica, 
Arcetri-Firenze, Italy.) Influence d'un mydriatique 
sur l'effet Stiles-Crawford. (Influence of a my- 
driatic on the Stiles-Crawford effect.) Optica Acla, 
1955, 1, 47-49.—The Stiles-Crawford effect was 
measured with and without the use of a mydriatic, 
Results after the use of the drug were different, the 
magnitude and direction of the difference depending 
upon the time after the drug had been administered. 
lt is suggested that the results may have some rela- 
tionship to the disagreement among previous investi- 
gators concerning the magnitude of the Stiles-Craw- 
ford effect. —H. Leibowitz. 


8055. Ronchi, L., & Zoli, M. T. (The psycho- 
logical component of the Aubert-Fórster effect.) 
Atti Fond, Ronchi, 1955, 10, 215-224. —The Aubert- 
Forster effect is the increase in angular visual re- 
solving power with the diminution of the observa- 
tion distance. The authors claim that their results 
confirm the existence of a psychological component 
of this effect. Their observers viewed one set of 
parallel lines at a distance of meters through a half- 
silvered mirror, and the image of another set having 
a spacing that was variable at will by reflection at 
the mirror from an optical distance of 14 meters. 
The ratio of the angle of resolving power of the more 
distant object to that of the nearer object varied from 
1.07 to 1.38 for nine observers.—(Courtesy of Kodak 
Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


8056. Rushton, W. A. H., Campbell, F. W, 
Hagins, W. A., & Brindley, G. S. (Cambridge U., 
Eng.) The bleaching and regeneration of rho- 
dopsin in the living eye of the albino rabbit and 
of man. Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 183-190.—T wo in- 
struments are described by which the rhodopsin level 
can be measured in the living eye. Data are pre- 
sented to show the time course of regeneration for 
rabbit and man. It is concluded that the substance 
bleached in the rabbit has a difference spectrum simi- 
lar to that for rhodopsin and that the substance 
bleached in man has a retinal distribution similar to 
that of rod density. There seems to be little justi- 
fication for using scotopic sensitivity as a measure 
of rhodopsin density.—H. Leibowitz. 


8057. Simpson, James E. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) The influence of auditory stimula- 
tion on aniseikonic perception: I. A preliminary 
study. J. Psychol 1956, 41, 235-241.—By testing 
28 young women who were given a pseudo-test of 
proficiency in adjusting a selsyn-controlled measur- 
ing-arm while wearing aniseikonic spectacles, the 
training vs. test changes in reaction time and de- 
grees of distortion that occurred in association with 
pleasant music and unpleasant noise were obtained. 
The reaction time data show that generally the ani- 
seikonic distortion previously experienced with pleas- 
ant music was more quickly perceived than the dis- 
tortion previously experienced with unpleasant noise. 
—R. W. Husband. 
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8058. Sundmark, Eric. The effect of the size 
of the contact glass on the b-potential of the 
electroretinogram in man. II. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 
1955, 33, 631-641—When mobility of the smaller 
lens is restricted, the previously reported reduction 
in voltage obtained with smaller lenses is confirmed. 
The variation between successive measures is still 
great, however, and remains unexplained—M. M. 
Berkun. 


8059. Thompson, L. C. 
mology, London, Eng.) Sensations aroused by 
monochromatic stimuli and their prediction. 
Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 93-102.—The appearance of the 
spectral colors has been recorded by a naming tech- 
nique with a method based upon the presentation of 
the test colors in random order. The wavelengths 
are seen within white surrounds of varying chroma- 
ticity. Four points, orange, yellow, green, and blue- 
green were determined for four surrounding illumina- 
tions, Müller's theory of color-perception is partly 
successful in predicting the wavelengths of the spec- 
trum at which these colors are seen.—H. Leibowitz. 


8060. Uchermann, Albert. The electroretino- 
gram on binocular and monocular light stimula- 
tion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 517-522—No 
difference was found in the b-potential or in the shape 
of the curve of the ERG on monocular or binocular 
stimulation with light. No potential was recorded 
from the unstimulated eye.—M. M. Berkun. 


8061. Vastola, E. F. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Steady potential responses in the lateral 
geniculate body. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 
557-567.—‘‘Repetitive electrical stimulation of the 
optic nerve produces a steady potential field in the 
region of the dorsal nucleus of the lateral geniculate 
body of the cat which persists for as long as 5 sec. 
after the end of stimulation."  Photic stimulation 
produces similar results. The effects of varying the 
stimulation are described.—R. J. Ellingson. 


8062. Weale, R. A. (Inst. Ophthalmol., London, 
Eng.) Light absorption by the lens of the human 
eye. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 107-110.— The spectral 
absorption of two fresh human lenses was measured 
between 420 and 650 millimicrons. The results are 
compared with other data relating to preretinal filters 
and it is concluded that valid retinal sensitivity curves 
for a particular eye can be obtained only when the 
absorption characteristics of the preretinal media of 
that particular eye are known.—H. Leibowitz. 


(See also abstracts 7929, 8258, 8463, 8469) 
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8063. Black, John W. The persistence of the 
effects of delayed side-tone. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.39, ii, 6 p.— 
28 male experimental subjects read 10 lists of five 
5-syllable phrases, including one practice list. Lists 
3 and 4 were read in the presence of 0.30-second de- 
layed side-tone. A similar control group read with 
no delayed side-tone. Measurements were secured 
of reading rate and sound pressure level. The in- 
cremental effects of delayed side-tone upon sound 
pressure level was transitory; the retarding effects 
upon rate of reading persisted throughout the re- 
maining reading time, 150 seconds. 
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8064. Corn, Milton; Lester, David, & Green- 
berg, Leon A. Inhibiting effects of certain drugs 
on audiogenic seizures in the rat. J. Pharmacol., 
1955, 113, 58-63.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 
29(9), abs. 21476.) 

8065. D’Amour, Е. E. , & Shaklee, A. В. (U. 
Denver, Colo.) Effect of audiogenic seizures on 
adrenal weight. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 269- 
271.—Female rats were subjected to single and re- 
peated audiogenic seizures in an attempt to examine 
possible stress effects on the adrenal glands. The 
glands were not affected by single seizures but seiz- 
ures with a frequency of 15 or more per day pro- 
duced marked hypertrophy.—J. P. Zubek. 

8066. Fletcher, John L. Ап investigation of 
pure tone thresholds following narrow band fil- 
tered noise. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 
No. 214, ii, 21 p.—Pure tone pre-exposure thresholds 
were found for subjects who were then exposed to 
filtered or unfiltered noise stimuli at either 20 or 100 
db SL. Post-exposure thresholds were determined 
for the tone and pre- and post-exposure thresholds 
were compared. Subjects stimulated with unfiltered 
noise had higher post-exposure thresholds for pure 
tones within the filtered gap than did subjects ex- 
posed to the filtered noise. Fatigue resulted for all 
test-tones after stimulation by 100 db SL unfiltered 
noise. Following 20 db SL filtered noise, only the 
100 and 600 cps tones were fatigued. The 100 db 
SL filtered noise stimulation produced sensitization 
{ог the 162 and 255 cps test-tones, and fatigue for 
only the 100 and 600 cps tones. Following filtered 
noise at 20 db SL, sensitization was found only at 
350 cps. 23 references. 

8067. Lichtenstein, M. Effects of video noise 
distribution and operator response characteristics 
on PPI sonar target detectability. USN Elec- 
tronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1955, Rep. 562, 17 p.—Video 
noise characteristics and operator response tendencies 
are examined with respect to their influence on PPI 
sonar target detectability. Under the experimental 
conditions, both these factors were found to affect 
target detectability adversely. Means to improve the 
situation are suggested, and recommendations for 
further investigation of the problem are made on the 
basis of results of this study. 

8068. Snyder, Fred W., & Snyder, Charles W. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) The effects of 
monetary reward and punishment on auditory per- 
ception. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 177-184.—As a test 
of the effects of monetary reward and punishment on 
responses to an ambiguous auditory pattern a total 
of 41 Ss were individually presented a training series 
of recorded sentences spoken alternately by two an- 
nouncers. While one of these voices was presented, 
S was given a small amount of money and while the 
other voice was presented, money was taken away. 
This was followed by a test in which S was pre- 
sented the two voices together in competition. A 
significantly greater number of Ss produced larger 
scores for the previously "rewarded" voice than for 
the previously “punished” voice. —R. W. Husband. 

8069. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Variables of en- 
vironment and printed materials in intelligibility 
testing. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1954, 
No. NM 001 064.0138, iii, 10 p.—Listeners and 
speakers in administration of the multiple-choice in- 
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telligibility tests were exposed to comparison noises 
of two different spectra but of similar level. The 
noise recorded at the copilot’s position in a twin- 
engine aircraft produced more masking to speaker 
intelligibility than the noise that simulated a single- 
engine spectrum. Recordings of two nine-member 
teams reading a form of the multiple-choice intelligi- 
bility tests in counterbalanced rotational order did 
not yield different intelligibility scores. Regular 
cross-out response forms for the multiple-choice in- 
telligibility tests yielded higher scores than did forms 
prepared for IBM scoring. Listener variability was 
the same under both circumstances. 


8070. Tonndorf, Juergen; Hyde, Reed W., & 
Brogan, F. A. Combined effect of sound and oxy- 
gen deprivation upon cochlear microphonics in 
guinea pigs. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 1955, No. 
55-32, 10 p.—The results indicate that, contrary to 
the concept held previously, CM are affected by oxy- 
gen deprivation of moderate degrees, but that this 
effect depends (1) upon the degree of oxygen dep- 
rivation, and (2) on the magnitude of simultaneous 
sound. If normal oxygen supply was reintroduced 
at the termination of sound exposure, the rate of re- 
covery of СМ was faster than after sound exposure 
without return to normal oxygen supply. In accord- 
ance with previous evidence, this is thought to in- 
dicate that CM, as produced in the organ of Corti, 
are not a mere by-product, but represent the essen- 
tial link between mechanical stimulation of the 
cochlea and nervous excitation. 


(See also abstracts 8057, 8529) 
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8071. BroZek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) Nutrition and behavior: Psychologic changes 
in acute starvation with hard physical work. J. 
Amer. diet. Ass., 1955, 31, 703-707.—"In (12) young 
men undergoing four days of starvation combined 
with hard physical work (with water available ad 
libitum), there was a dramatic decrease in endurance, 
as measured by running on the treadmill to exhaus- 
tion. Statistically highly significant deterioration 
was noted in the tests of speed and in eye-hand co- 
ordination. Intellective tests showed little or no im- 
pairment. In the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory there was a large increment on the psy- 
choneurotic scales. Tiredness, muscular weakness 
(with no counterpart in measured strength), and 
soreness of muscles dominated the subjective symp- 
toms.—J. Brožek. 


8072. Fraser, Nicol, & Humphrey, 
repeatability problem in ESP—personality re- 
search. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1955, 49, 125- 
156.—The authors repeat their own experiment de- 
signed to find relationships between certain aspects 
of human personality and ESP scores of experimental 
subjects. Findings are compared, and the problem 
of repeatability in psychical experimentation is dis- 
cussed.—G. Moran. 

8073. Gordon, Helen R. S. 
Johannesburg.) Displacement activities in fiddler 
crabs. Nature, Lond., 1955, 176, 356-357.—“Dis- 
placement activity is an activity belonging to the 
executive motor pattern of an instinct other than the 
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instinct(s) activated." Instances of displaced. 
ing behavior of fiddler crabs in conflict situati 
described from field and laboratory observatio 
R. E. Edwards. 


8074. Gregory, C. C. L., & Kohsen, A 
new theoretical basis for Psi. Gally Hill, 
Crookham, Hants, Eng.: Institute for the S; 
Mental Images, 1956. 36 p. 


ganization of the universe in which mental in 
occupy a central place. “We define the parano 
in its most general sense, as specific hierar 
operation at one level by means of either high 
lower levels without mechanistic intervention by 
of mechanisms."—J. G. Pratt. 


8075. Hediger, H. Studies of the psych 
and behaviour of captive animals in zoos an 
cuses. New York: Criterion Books, Inc., 1955. 
166 p. $6.50.—Hediger reports field obseryat 
and experimental studies of the behavior of a 
variety of animals, from paramecium to elephi 
Pertinent literature is reviewed. Among the 

ters are: “The animal's daily life,” “The animal 
its enemies," “Flight and hypnosis” and discuss 
of social and maternal behavior, contrasting traits 
wild and domestic animals, “animal psychology in: 
circus,” training of animals and the expressions 
animals. 198-item bibliography.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


. A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lys 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): XVIII. Effects 
LSD-25 and six related drugs upon handwri 
J. Psychol, 1956, 41, 11-22.—Five non-psycho 
adult subjects received doses of LSD-25, LAS- 
BOL-148, Ergonovine, alcohol, scopolamine, à 
methamphetamine; they also received two tap wal 
placebos. About 4.5 hours later they copied a poe 
and handwriting was compared in various wa 
Results were varied and complicated, some of 
findings being that under Ergonovine subjects g 
erally wrote small, while under LSD-25, alcohol, a 
BOL-148 some wrote larger and some smaller. S 
polamine produced the greatest number of erro 
erasures, deletions, and corrections. There was li 
relationship between effects on behavior (handwri 
ing) and subjective feeling as reported on a qu 
tionnaire —R. WW. Husband. 


8077. Keist, Benjamin F., Sheeley, William 
Byers, James M., Jr, & Chinn, Herman I. Е 
tive effects of head immobilization and med 
tion on the incidence of airsickness. USAF Si 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, No. 55-78, 3 p.—Pai 
troopers on simulated combat jumps were randon 
distributed aboard C-119 aircraft and divided ever 
into four groups receiving, respectively: (1) 0.65 
of hyoscine hydrobromide together with head 
port; (2) 0.65 mg. of hyoscine hydrobromide but. 
head support; (3) placebo plus head support; 
(4) placebo without head support, Hyoscine i 
forded striking protection against airsickness wheth 
or not it was supplemented with head support. 
Support, on the other hand, gave no protection. 


8078. Krombein, Karl V. Life history ап 
havioral studies of solitary wood- and gro 
nesting wasps in coastal North Carolina. Ye 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 138-140.—Abstract. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


8079. Leridon, S., & Le Ny, J.-F. Influence de 
inhibition de retard sur le temps de réaction 
motrice. Contribution à l'étude expérimentale 
d'un indicateur. (Effect of delay inhibition on the 
motor reaction time. Contribution to the experi- 
mental study of an indicator.) Bull. Cent. Étud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 259-268.—When atten- 
tion times are uniform, an inhibition develops dur- 
ing the preparatory stage. Similar phenomenon oc- 
curs when attention times are unequal but kept within 
determined limits. The conception of delay inhibition 
and Pavlov's theory as a whole are once more con- 
firmed. The motor reaction time can be a valuable 
indicator of certain physiological and psychological 
ртосеѕѕеѕ.—//. Sanua. 

8080. Mittelmann, Bela. Motor patterns and 
genital behavior: fetishism. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1955, 10, 241-263.—“The infantile affectomotor 
and the vigorous rhythmic patterns are incorporated 
into the adult gestures and the motor behavior dur- 
ing intercourse and orgasm. Fetishistic activity fre- 
quently follows current disappointments. The in- 
fantile patterns are fused with and are reinforced by 
a circular sequence of reactions containing dependent 
needs, hostility, guilt, fear of abandonment, fear of 
genital injury, and the defensive and restitutive use of 
the fetish as a reliable, controlled and defenseless part 
object. The use of the latter potentially reinstates 
the attitudes and impulses with which the patient 
tried to cope.” 42 references.—D. Prager. 

8081. Montgomery, A. V., & Holmes, J. H. (U. 
Colorado Sch. Med., Denver.) Gastric inhibition of 
the drinking response. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
182, 227-231.—Water introduced into the stomach of 
dogs or balloon distension of the stomach 20-40 min- 
utes prior to intravenous injection of 20% NaCl 
markedly inhibited the drinking response which is 
usually observed after salt injection. Such inhibition 
does not occur when these procedures are carried out 
within 5 minutes of the salt injection. Introduction 
of water into the rectum 30-40 minutes prior to salt 
injection also inhibits drinking though to a lesser 
extent than when introduced into the stomach. The 
relation of various factors to an integrated concept 
of thirst satisfaction is discussed.—J. Р. Zubek. 

8082. Séraphin, Jean. Le symbolisme du couple. 
(Symbolism of the couple.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
266-270.— The author examines the significance of 
the spatial position. (particularly in terms of right 
and left) in the couple, as an expression of the un- 
conscious needs and desires of the individual.—M. D. 
Stein. 

8083. Tanner, James T. Nesting distribution 
and activities of birds as these are affected by tem- 
perature. Yearb, Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 152-153.— 
Abstract. 

8084. Towbin, E. J. (0. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Thirst and hunger behavior in normal dogs and 
the effects of vagotomy and sympathectomy. 
Amer. J. Physiol, 1955, 182, 377-382.— Continuous 
records of ad libitum drinking were obtained for dogs 
under a variety of conditions. Feeding was some- 
times limited and sometimes ad libitum. It was found 
that if water was always available the dog normally 
varied its water consumption by taking more or fewer 
drinks per day rather than by greatly changing the 
amount of water taken at each drink. Every adult 
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animal favored a characteristic size of drink which 
was not affected by total water or food intake, en- 
vironmental temperature, or small changes in body 
weight. Vagotomy caused an increase in the size of 
the drink while thoracic sympathectomy decreased the 
size of the drink.—J. P. Zubek. 

8085. Weber, Neal A.  Symbiosis 
fungus-growing ants and their fungus. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 153-157.—Abstract. 

8086. Wellek, Albert. Beiträge zu einer Struk- 
turtheorie der Hypnose. (Contributions to a struc- 
tural theory of hypnosis.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
33-50.—Procedure, limitations and results of hyp- 
nosis depend upon the personality structure of the 
hypnotized subject. This structure erects certain 
barriers to the will of the hypnotist. Thus the struc- 
tural integrity of the personality of the hypnotized is 
guaranteed. Rapport between hypnotist and hyp- 
notized is interrupted when suggestions are made 
which violate the role of the subject.—M. J. Stanford. 
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8087. Britt, S. Н. Four hazards of motivation 
research—how to avoid them. Print. Ink, 1955, 
250(24), 40, 48.—The term "motivation research" is 
misleading since it tends to confuse objectives with 
techniques designed to accomplish these objectives. 
The clinician's tools are not the only ways of learn- 
ing about people's motives. More work needs to be 
done in establishing reliability and validity of pro- 
jective techniques.—D. W. Twedt. 

8088. Moore, Kate Gordon. (UCLA, Los Ап- 
geles, Calif.) Some Arab doctrines on imagina- 
tion: A chapter in the history of psychology. J. 
Psychol. 1956, 41, 127-133.—As is well known, 
Greek philosophy and science suffered a long eclipse 
in Europe. But it did remain alive, through Syrians, 
next Arabs, and finally in Spain into Latin. Several 
of the Arab scholars are quoted for their views on 
intelligence, thinking, and imagination. Some ideas 
they suggested closely resemble basic concepts of 
today, such as the four aspects of intelligence pro- 
pounded by al-Farabi: potential or latent, intelligence 
in action, acquired intelligence, and agent (super- 
natural or divine) intelligence—R. W. Husband. 

8089. Pritchard, Lynn; Mayzner, Mark S. & 
Tresselt, M. E. The Mayzner-Tresselt Word Con- 
cept Check List. Psychol. Newslir, NYU, 1955, 7 
(2), 27-33.—Category response frequencies for theo- 
retical, economic, aesthetic, social, political and re- 
ligious concepts, and the Thorndike-Lorge frequencies 
for the 600 words of the Mayzner-Tresselt Word 
Concept check list are presented in tabular form.— 
D. S. Leeds. 

8090. West, Louis Jolyon. (U. Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City.) Problems in measuring the effects 
of drugs on emotions. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. 1, 45.—A plea is made for "objective clinical re- 
search" methodology in the study of the effects of 
the tranquillizing drugs.—L. A. Pennington. 


LEARNING & Memory 


© 8091. Ammons, R. B. Performance within short 
practice periods as affected by warm-up decrement 
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and temporary work decrement. Yearb. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1955, 181-185.—Abstract. 

8092. Andjus, R. K., Knópfelmacher, F., Russell, 
К. W., & Smith, Audrey U. Effects of hypo- 
thermia on behaviour. Nature, Lond., 1955, 176, 
1015-1016.—Previous studies have shown how the 
body temperature of a rat can be lowered to 0 to 
+ 1° С. and held there for as long as 70 min. with- 
out causing any lasting physical injury to the animal. 
In this paper the effect of chilling on serial problem 
solving and retention of maze learning is examined. 
A tendency toward poorer retention following hy- 
pothermia was noted, but in no case was the differ- 
ence statistically significant. A significant impair- 
ment in problem-solving performance occurred fol- 
lowing hypothermia of 0 to +1° C., but not for 
+ 13.4 to 18.5° C. No difference in locomotion or 
amount of food intake was observed between the ex- 
perimental and control animals—R. E. Edwards. 

8093. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. Z. Memories 
controlling attacks on food objects by Octopus 
vulgaris Lamark. Publ. Staz. Zool. Napoli, 1955, 27, 
232-249.—Octopi were conditioned to avoid crabs 
(usual food objects) and fish differentially. Con- 
ditioning established so that animal avoided one food 
but still attacked the other. In trained animals re- 
moval of the vertical lobe conditioning disappeared 
but animals continued to attack the food objects.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

8094. Chansky, Norman M. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 
den City, М. Y.) Threat as a factor in recall in a 
retroactive paradigm. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 3-10.— 
An experiment was conducted on the effect of threat 
before recall. 3 groups learned and recalled a list of 
words, 2 learning a second list. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the groups. When an 
interpolated list of words was learned, it impaired the 
recall of the original learning. The threat (that in- 
telligence and personality could be interpreted from 
performance) further impaired recall. Decrement 
in recall was explained in terms of the conflict aroused 
by the dissimilar cues in set before learning and be- 
fore recall.—R. W. Husband. 

8095. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Emotional blocks to learning. Peda- 
gogía, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 119-135.—A discus- 
sion of circumstances and conditions harmful to the 
emotional well-being of the learner and of the nega- 
tive effects of emotions on the learning process.— 
E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

8096. Fonberg, Elzbieta. (Nencki Institute of 
Experimental Biology, Łódź, Poland.) Przewlekła 
nerwica do$wiadczalna u psa z dominujacymi 
zaburzeniami ruchowyrmi. (Chronic experimental 
neurosis with dominating motor symptoms in dog.) 
Societas Scientiarum Lodziensis, 1953, Sect, III, No. 
27,41 p. Zi. 8.—“This paper presents an interesting 
case of experimental neurosis development of which 
was closely related to the previous ‘history’ of the dog’s 
conditioned reflex life,” During the whole prelimi- 
nary training in the conditioned reflex chamber, “in- 
different” stimuli were consistently nonreinforced by 
food, and consequently they become inhibitory con- 
ditioned stimuli. Subsequent “elaboration of all new 


positive conditioned reflexes, and especially the trans-. 


formation of the inhibitory into the excitatory condi- 
tioned reflexes, proved to be very protracted and dif- 
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ficult. A series of such transformations resulted in а 
severe and long lasting experimental neurosis” with 
two groups of symptoms, both salivary and motor, 
being the generalized inhibition of the whole system 
of conditioned reflexes or, respectively, the product 
of inertia of the excitatory process in the correspond- 
ing cortical motor center. 32 references. Russian 
and English summaries —M. Choynowski. 

8097. Goss, Albert E. Transfer to a discrimina- 
tive motor task as a function of amount and con- 
ditions of prior activation or learning of discrimi- 
native verbal responses. Vearb. Amer. phil. Soc, 
1955, 189-190.—Abstract. 


8098. Hauty, George T., & Payne, Robert B, 


The effects of dexedrine and benadryl-hyoscine 


upon judgment. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1955, No. 55-104, 11 p.—At regular intervals during 
the learning of a unique perceptual-motor task, sub- 
jects were told the proficiency score which they had 
attained during the period just completed and then 
asked to estimate the proficiency score they expected 
to attain during the next period of practice. The 
magnitude and direction of estimation error were de- 
termined, and it was found that neither d-amphetamine 
sulfate (5 mg.) nor diphenhydramine hydrochloride 
(50 mg.) + scopolamine (0.65 mg.) had significantly 
affected the judiciousness of these estimations. 

8099. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Theories of learning. (2nd ed.) New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. іх, 563 p. $5.50.— The 
second edition (see 22: 2940) has been enlarged by 
one third. To the chapters on learning theorists 
dealt with in the first edition have been added chap- 
ters on learning implications of Freud's psychody- 
namics, mathematical models, and 2 chapters explor- 
ing current developments in learning theory which 
have not yet matured. Some materials, e.g. the chap- 
ter on Wheeler, have been omitted and all material 
has been rewritten with major reorganization. 59- 
page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. r 

8100. Liss, Edward. Motivations in learning. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 100-118.—Learn- 
ing is the psychosomatic process by which an idea 
or action originates and is then applied. Intellectual 
acquisition is the sedimentation of physiological and 
emotional processes, Attitudes to teacher and school- 
mates grow out of attitudes to parents and siblings. 
There may be sadistic or masochistic utilization of 
learning. Ego growth implies creative use of knowl- 
edge. In therapy for learning disabilities we must 
allot suitable roles to the physician, teacher, and 
psychiatrist. —D, Prager. 

8101. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Derivation of a generalized class of ideal retention 
curves based on a concept of equipotentiality. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 157-161.— This is a rational, ie, 
statistical, paper in which various shapes of reten- 
tion curves are postulated. The author points out 
that in the traditional asymptotic curve based on de- 
Cay, equipotentiality of elements is assumed. „That 
is, it is based on the number of elements remaining, 
and which ones remain make no difference. Also, 
different equations should cover the situation where 
restorative processes (review, etc.) or overlearning 
might be present. —R. W. Husband. 

8102. Pavlov, I. P. O tipakh vyssheï пегупої 
deiatel’nosti i experimental'nykh nevrozach. (Оп 
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the types of the higher nervous activity and experi- 
mental neuroses.) Moscow: Medgiz, 1954. 192 p. 
9r. 80kop.—A collection of 18 papers and 2 chapters 
from “Conditioned reflexes.” Preface by P. 5. 
Koupalov.—M. Choynowski. 

8103. Pence, Orville L. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) Emotionally loaded argument: its effec- 
tiveness in stimulating recall. Quart. J. Speech, 
1954, 40, 272-276.—The effects on attitude toward 
socialism and specific recall of an emotionally loaded 
argument presented by written and oral means and 
with different conditions of repetition. There were 
no differences between the oral recall and written 
presentation. Three massed repetitions produced the 
most recall. Spaced repetitions produced poor re- 
call. Little change occurred in attitudes—J. M. 
Pickett. 

8104. Roff, Merrill, & Payne, R. B. (U. Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis.) The relation between learn- 
ing ability scores obtained in different situations. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 47-54.—A learning ability score 
is defined as the difference between initial and final 
performance on some learning task. Is this a gen- 
eral factor or not? The authors in this review article 
see no reason why one experiment, done on one type 
of organism and with one learning task, should be 
generalized to all conclusions in this initial-final ques- 
tion. They suggest that conditions closely similar to 
those with which one will be working should be used 
in the experimental design.—R. W. Husband. 


8105. Schoeffler, Max S. The amount of in- 
formation presented as a parameter of tracking 
performance. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 
No. 197, ii, 12 p—The experiment was performed 
relating the amount of information that a subject re- 
ceives concerning the position of a target to time-on- 
target scores in a compensatory tracking situation. 
The results showed that improvement in tracking is 
related to the amount of information presented. All 
groups that received any information showed sig- 
nificant improvement in tracking, the improvement 
being most pronounced in a group that received an 
intermediate degree of information. 


(See also abstract 8256) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 
(See abstract 8088) 


INTELLIGENCE 


8106. Blank, Leonard, & Rawn, Moss L. (440 
Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif.) An experimental 
method to measure intellectual functioning with 
verbal and motor factors minimal. J. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 119-126—To measure objectively per- 
ceptual and organizational processes relevant to in- 
tellectual functioning, while keeping verbal, motor, 
and cultural factors minimal, 193 boys, aged 12, 14, 
and 16, of dull, average, and bright intelligence (in- 
cluding 48 cerebral palsy out-patients) were tested 
on multiple-choice visual discriminations, assembling 
a male figure from original pieces and alternates of 
subtle, moderate, and gross distortion but of inter- 
changeable fit. S's indicated choice by touching; no 
verbal or motor responses were elicited and there was 
no time limit. The authors feel that this is a brief, 
efficient, and valid way to estimate intellect, especially 
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applicable to verbal and/or motor handicapped... 
W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 8088) 


PERSONALITY 


8107. Clark, Robert A. Freudian superego and 
Jungian self, 1n New York Academy of Medicine, 
"Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
8275), 119-124.—]ung's “archaic unconscious” is 
“a general human matrix common to every individ- 
ual.” At its deepest level lies “images symbolic of 
a harmonizing and regulating principle which Jung 
calls the Self,’ "the source of the psychological ex- 
perience of divinity.” “The search for the integra- 
tive Self can be carried on in the analyst’s office, in 
group meditation or in solitary thought and prayer.” 
—A. Eglash. 

8108. Gaupp, Albrecht. Die Bewertung der 
Gesamtpersónlichkeit in der Charakterologie. 
(Evaluation of the total personality by character- 
ology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 199-213.—Al- 
though characterology operates scientifically without 
adopting the concept of value it really cannot neglect 
this factor. In evaluating human behavior value 
systems have to be taken into consideration and thus 
characterology has to reconcile theory and practice. 
It is shown step by step how characterology intro- 
duces concepts of value in assessing personality.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


y 

8109. Jones, Marshall B. Aspects of the auton- 
omous personality: V. Traits from the Thurs- 
tone temperament schedule, and VI. The Pensa- 
cola Z scale. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Кез. Rep, 
1955, No. NM 001 108 109.04, iii, 18 p.—The first 
study reports evidence in confirmation of earlier find- 
ings that the heteronomous individual is socially ex- 
traverted, anxious, and impulsive. These results were 
obtained from the joint administration of the Cali- 
fornia F Scale and the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. The second study describes the construc- 
tion and validation of the Pensacola Z Scale. This 
instrument is a modification of the California F Scale 
but differs from the F Scale in being as free as 
possible of sociopolitical content. 


8110, McCary, J. L. (Ed.) Psychology of per- 
sonality; six modern approaches. New York: 
Logos Press, 1956. xvi, 383 p. $6.75.—An out- 
growth of the Annual Lecture Series in Psychology 
held at the University of Houston in 1954, this sym- 
posium presents views on: “psychoanalytic theory of 
personality, notes toward a systematic textbook of 
psychoanalysis (L. Bellak) ; personality and motiva- 
tion theory based on structural measurement (R. B. 
Cattell) ; perception, motives and personality, a clini- 
cal perspective (G. S. Klein) ; the cross-cultural ap- 
proach to the study of personality (M. Mead); the - 
approach of the authoritarian personality (W. San- 
ford); and personality, an integrative view (D. ©; 
МєСїеПапа).”—Н. P. David. 

8111. Ramírez-López, Ramón. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Río Piedras. Valores е ideales. (Values and 
ideals.) Pedagogía, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 61-75. 
—A discussion of values and Me Un ШЕ пре. 
er's typology. Emphasis is laid upon the evaluation 
of a dd ideals.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 
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8112. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan.) Jinkaku 
shinrigaku. (Psychology of personality.) (3rd ed.) 
. Tokyo: Sogensha, 1954. xiii, 455 р. Y580.—An 
attempt is made to'integrate Western psychologies of 
personality and characterologies based on Oriental 
philosophy. The 8 chapters cover (1) ways of look- 
ing at personality; (2) history of psychology of per- 
sonality, including Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
characterologies as well as Western psychologies; 
(3) methods of investigating personality; (4) de- 
velopment and organization of personality; (5) struc- 
ture of personality; (6) personality formation—de- 
terminants; (7) personality formation—techniques, 
with special emphasis on methods of training in “Zen” 
Buddhism; and (8) ideal personality, with the “bod- 
hisattva" personality of Buddhism as one of the 
criteria. 600 Western and 320 Japanese references. 
—A. M. Niyekawa. 

8113. Smith, Gudmund J.W. (Lund U., Sweden.) 
Ett personlighetsschema med enkla och dubbla 
parvisa jämförelser: II. Med särskild hänsyn till 
reliabilitet och validitet. (A personality question- 
naire affording single and double pair compari- 
sons: II. With special reference to reliability and 
validity.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 141-155.—A 
former personality questionnaire was revised and now 
includes 15 variables. These are reacted to individ- 
ually in terms of amounts and in pairs. The inter- 
correlations of these variables are generally low, but 
factor analysis reveals 3 factors: strivings for se- 
curity and restriction, self-actualization, and more 
objective values, as opposed to personal needs. The 
reliability of the questionnaires is high. A study 
using various criterion populations indicated that the 
questionnaires are both useful and valid. English 
summary,—B, Karlsen, 

8114. Thomae, Hans. Der Zusammenhang von 
Persónlichkeitswerten und Erziehungsberatung. 
(The connection between personality theory and 
vocational guidance.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 79- 
84.—A personality theory should be the basis for edu- 
cational counseling; and the latter should influence 
the setting up of theories on personality. In order 
to be useful for counseling a personality theory should 
fulfill various requirements. These requirements are 
discussed—M. J. Stanford. 

8115. Zilboorg, Gregory. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Derivation, structure, and function of the super- 
ego. In New York Academy of Medicine, Ministry 
and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 8275), 
100-118.—Supergo must be distinguished from con- 
Science, whose “source is fundamentally transcend- 
ental and therefore not identifiable by any psycho- 
biological means."—4. Eglash. 


(See also abstracts 8072, 8244) 


AESTHETICS 


8116. Brennan, Joseph Gerard. (Columbia U., 
New York.) 'The role of emotion in aesthetic ex- 
perience, Quart J. Speech, 1954, 40, 422-428. An 
essay reviewing modern psychological, philosophical, 
and literary thought on the subject.—J. M. Pickett. 

8117. .Lestavel, Jean. Le vent et les mythes. 
(The wind and myths.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 259- 
266.— Following up the theme o£ Jean Bachelard who 
devoted a chapter to the symbolism of the wind in his 
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book: “Air and Dreams,” the author pursues the un- 
conscious significance attached to the wind in myths 
and poetry.—M. D. Stein. 

8118. Nettl, Bruno. Music in primitive culture, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956, 
xviii, 182 р. $5.00.—In addition to chapters on the 
role of music in primitive cultures, research methods 
in ethnomusicology, the scale and melody, rhythm 
and form, polyphony, and musical instruments, the 
book devotes special attention to American primitive 
music north of Mexico and to African and New 
World Negro music. It offers 60 examples of primi- 
tive music and contains an extensive annotated bibli- 
ography. The author presents his own hypothesis of 
the origin of primitive music—a variant of the com- 
munication theory.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

8119. Tieplow, В. Psychologia zdolnoáci muzy- 
cznych. (Psychology of musical abilities.) Warsaw: 
Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1952. 368 p. 7125.—9 chapters 
of this work, translated from the Russian, deal with 
musical ability, sensation of musical sound, sensitivity 
to the differences of pitch, absolute pitch, melodical 
ear and tonal feeling, harmonic pitch, musical acous- 
tical images, rhythm feeling, fundamental musical 
aptitudes. 192-item bibliography, 76 in Russian and 
116 in English, French and German. The title of the 
Russian original is “Psikhologiia muzkalnykh sposo- 
bnostei.”—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 7959, 8420) 
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8120. Thorpe, Louis Р. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.), & Cruze, Wendell W. Develop- 
mental psychology. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1956. v, 670 p. $6.00.—The authors take a broad, 
eclectic approach emphasizing personal and social 
adjustments of the individual at increasingly higher 
levels of development. Stress is placed on the de- 
veloping individual's interests, attitudes, and social 
activities. Recent findings and interpretations of 
research are reviewed with special attention to en- 
vironmental factors in home, school, and community. 
Quantitative materials and theoretical concepts deal- 
ing with such topics as emotion, intelligence, mental 
health, dynamic need, personality, and the like, are 
included. The book is intended as a basic text for 
course in developmental psychology, or human growth 
and development.—$. M. Amatora. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


8121. Arnold, Frank C., & Wagner, Winifred K. 
A comparison of Wechsler Children’s Scale and 
Stanford-Binet scores for eight-and-nine-year 
olds. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 24, 91-94.— Data pre- 
sented on a group of 50 children seem to indicate 
that results obtained from this sample of children 
on the Stanford-Binet were quite similar to those 
reported for the standardization group. Also, rela- 
tionships between the two scales as shown by data 
form this sample are similar to those found by other 
investigators.—E. F. Gardner. 

8122. Bowlby, John. Mother-child separation. 
In Soddy, K., Mental Health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 117-112.— Separation pro- 
duces several consequences: "increased anxiety ап 
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dependency, increased hatred for the mother, and a 
tendency to turn away altogether from love objects.” 
A stage of protest is followed by repression or denial. 
—L. S. Baker. 


8123. Bowlby, John, & Robertson, James. A 
two-year-old goes to hospital In Soddy, K., Men- 
tal health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 
8151), 123-124—This English film points up the 
undercurrents of unhappiness in children’s hospital 
wards.—L. S. Baker. 


8124. Crow, Lester D. & Crow, Alice. Adoles- 
cent development and adjustment. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1956. xiv, 555 p. $5.50.—This text 
covers the whole of the adolescent’s “struggles toward 
maturity.” “Adolescent Experiences,” “Develop- 
ment,” “Behavior Motivations” and “Adjustments” 
comprise the four parts into which the volume is 
divided. The orientation is toward the education 
student. A brief history of the adolescent in various 
cultures and times and an overview of some of the 
methods of approach to the study of adolescence is 
given. A section on juvenile delinquency and chap- 
ters covering physical, mental and emotional aspects 
of development are included. The book concludes 
with a list of recommended films and a “Self-evaluat- 
ing Questionnaire."—L. 5. Baker. 


8125. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Child develop- 
ment patterns in France (I). In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
15-24.—Although “the typical French child does not 
exist" there are certain generalized patterns of bring- 
ing up a child, differentiated mostly by parental at- 
titudes, То some extent, rural and urban families 
have different methods.—L. 5: Baker. 

8126. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Child develop- 
ment patterns in France (II). In Soddy, K., Men- 
tal health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 
8151), 25-33.—“Conditions of life and the living 
quarters are very important,” depending on the at- 
titude of the mother. Several cases are briefly com- 
pared. Up to the age of two, “the family background, 
or atmosphere and style of life, are of greater im- 
portance than the social backgrounds,” given mini- 
mum material needs.—L. 5. Baker. 


8127. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Group influ- 
ence on personality development. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 


30: 8151), 131-140.— The earliest contacts between 
children of one and two years of age result in a 
primitive kind of society in which “might is right." 
Adult guidance is necessary for such groups. Pa- 
rental influences are most important and cannot be 
replaced by nursery groups or other institutions.— 
L. S. Baker. 

8128. Frank, Mary, & Frank, Lawrence K. 
Your adolescent at home and in school New 
York: Viking Press, 1956. vii, 314 p. $3.95.—This 
book was written for parents, teachers, and others 
concerned with adolescent boys and girls. A state- 
ment of faith and confidence in parents and teachers. 
A bird's-eye view of what has happened to many 
parents over years of listening to professional advice 
when their boys are rebellious. The normal young 
person today is weak for lack of adult helpers in their 
freedom. Discussion of physical growth, adolescence, 
the family, school and social life, education, high 
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school programs, and their effect upon adolescents. 
234-item bibliography.—M. M. Gillet. 

8129. Freud, Anna. Safeguarding the emotional . 
health of our children—an inquiry into the con- 
cept of the rejecting mother. In National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Casework papers, 1954... . 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 
1955, 5-17.—The author discusses the relations be- 
tween psychoanalysis and child welfare work and 
recent developments in psychoanalytic child psychol- 
ogy with rejection as a pathogenic factor. She sets 
forth a classification of the degrees and types of with- 
drawal of mother love from the child.—L. B. Costin. 


8130. Freud, Anna. Special experiences of 
young children particularly in times of social dis- 
turbances. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 141-160.— 
Knowledge derived from the social dislocations of the 
Second World War in regard to the emotional de- 
velopment of children indicates the primary im- 
portance of the mother-child relationship. Children 
removed from their families showed a wide range of 
responses, bodily and emotional, and were seen to 
develop unique group moralities.—L. S. Baker. 


8131. Henriques, Fernando. Popular magazines 
and the upbringing of children. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 
30: 8151), 78-86.—275 magazine issues were di- 
vided into groups corresponding to social class-struc- 
ture and surveyed in reference to their articles on 
child-rearing topics such as childbirth, infant feed- 
ing and thumb-sucking.—L. S. Baker. 


8132. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelpia.) Child development. (3rd. ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xvi, 703 p. $6.00.— 
The third edition represents a thorough rewriting of 
the original text (1942) and the first revision (1950) 
(see 24: 4521), although it retains the earlier plan 
of treating a special area of child development in each 
of its 15 chapters. Increased emphasis is placed upon 
the cultural determination of development and be- 


- havior through the inclusion of recent research ma- 


terial demonstrating such influence. 84-page bibli- 
ography plus visual bibliography of films and film- 
strips. Illustrated with photographs from the Child 
Development films (McGraw-Hill) correlated with 
the text.—R. C. Strassburger. 

8133. Israel. Welfare Ministry. Sh'lom hayeled. 
(The child's well-being.) Jerusalem: Research and 
Planning Department of the Welfare Ministry, 1955. 
124 p. (No. 4) (Mimeo.)—“We endeavoured to 
describe in this booklet the existing activities and 
services that stimulate the children's and adolescents’ 
health, mental development, and the desirable social 
adjustment of those children and adolescents, who 
need special attention and care to prevent deviations 
and disorders in their development."—H. Ormian. 

8134. Jackson, Edith B. Childbirth patterns in 
the United States. In Soddy, К., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 93- 
100.—The Yale Rooming-in Project is traced from 
its beginnings to the present wider use of the tech- 
niques developed there.—L. S. Baker. 

8135. Jackson, Edith B. Child development pat- 
terns (rne United States. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
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87-92.—“Advice in regard to bringing up children in 
the U.S.A. is in a state of flux from rigid scheduling 
to general principles of flexibility."—L. S. Baker. 


8136. Jiménez-Hernández, Adolfo. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Río Piedras.) Los materiales literarios у е1 
desarrollo psicolégico del пїйо.` (Literary materials 
and the psychological development of the child.) 
Pedagogía, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 7-33.—A parallel 
is drawn between the psychological development of 
the child and available literature in Puerto Rico 
suited to the different developmental stages. 30-item 
bibliography —E, Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

8137. Knobloch, H., Rider, R., Pasamanick, B., 
& Harper, P. (Children’s Hosp., Columbus, О.) 
An evaluation of a questionnaire on infant de- 
velopment. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1955, 45, 1309- 
1320.—Public health nurses, using a questionnaire 
based on the Gesell Development Schedules, obtained 
information from mothers concerning the behavioral 
development of their babies at 40 weeks of age. Com- 
parison of the nurse's report on 901 infants with a 
Gesell Developmental Examination done by a staff 
pediatrician showed that a quarter of the 69 abnormal 
cases were not detected by the nurse's report. When 
observations recorded at the physician's examination 
were used to answer the questionnaire only 795 of 
the abnormal cases were not detected and the ques- 
tionnaire screened all cases of intellectual defect and 
all cases of serious neurologic abnormality.—J. Elin- 
son. 


8138. Koupernik, Cyrille. The neuro-muscular 
development of the child. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
264-272.—The specific developmental sequences used 
in the examination of neuro-muscular development 
are outlined, organized into a "pro-forma of examina- 
tion."—I.. S. Baker. 


8139. Lehndorff, H., & Falkenstein, Leo. Chris- 
tian Henrick Heineken: The miracle baby from 
Lübeck, 1720-1724. Arch. Pediat., 1955, 72, 360- 
377.—The intellectual, physical, emotional and social 
development of the “Miracle Child of Lübeck” are 
interpreted by the authors, principally from a diary 
meticulously kept by the infant’s tutor, Christian von 
Schoeneich. There is emphasized the significance of 
this genius’ life for present-day pediatrics and child 
psychiatry, and social psychological understanding of 
18th century culture. The authors also point out the 
roles of the boy Heineken’s mother, his wetnurse 
Sophia and tutor уоп Schoeneich; their “mistakes 
ee to a main of a gifted child whose un- 
usual talents might have proven a boon to humanity.” 
—[. №. Мей: Е | a 

8140, Lézine, Iréne. Parents’ attitudes and the 
behavior of young children. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
48-53.—Some comparisons of familial attitudes and 
behavior are made among urban working-class, tural, 
and “better-educated” families. The latter tend to 


follow professional advice and to be more lenient than ` 


the others. =Z. S. Baker. 


8141. Lézine, Irène. Recent studies of child de- 
velopment in France. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 40- 
47.—А brief survey of some recent French studies 
leads to the conclusion that “provided the conditions 
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of life are comparable in the first years of life, differ- 
ences in the cultural environment do not seem to be 
so very important.” Some developmental quotient 
comparisons are given.—L. S. Baker. 

8142. MacCalman, D. R. Background to child 
development patterns in the United Kingdom (1), 
In Soddy, K., Mental health. and. infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 54-62.— Changes in familial 
behavior patterns can be discerned in some areas of 
the United Kingdom. Particularly in Yorkshire, in- 
creasing warmth in parent-child relationships is ap- 
parent, and child-rearing practices appear to be grow- 
ing in similarity among various classes. The need 
for better housing is now insatiable and affects sig- 
nificantly child development.—L. S. Baker. 

8143. MacCalman, D. R. Background to child 
development patterns in the United Kingdom (II). 
In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 63-70. — Attitudes of mothers 
regarding toilet training and breast feeding are in 
flux in the Leeds area, swinging presently to a more 
liberal, less doctrinaire approach.—L. S. Baker. 

8144. MacCalman, D. R. The United Kingdom 
case histories. In Soddy, K., Mental health and in- 
fant development, Vol. I, (sce 30: 8151), 71-77.— 
Some of the case history background presented in the 
volume is discussed in an overview.—L. S. Baker, 


8145. Mead, Margaret. The effects of tech- 
nological change on child development. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. 1, 
(see 30: 8151), 180-185.—“Quite stable people can 
be produced out of methods of feeding and toilet train- 
ing that seem terrible to us. . . . It all depends upon 
the stability of the society." Tt is necessary for 
child development practices to move with other social 
Changes, and one need not fear that technological 
changes will leave human personality adjustment be- 
hind. Stability can be dynamic and people can change 
with technological changes.—L. S. Baker. 

8146. Meredith, С.Р. The space, time, language 
and intellect of the child. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
251-263.—The abstract “facts” in the child's inner 
and outer worlds include time, space, language and 
intellect. These are the “environmental factors con- 
verging on the child, the specifics of the ‘reality 
Principle’ with which his thinly protected ego must 
come to terms or disintegrate.”—L. S. Baker. 

8147. Redl, Fritz. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) What is normal for children. In 
National Conference of Social Work, Casework 
Papers, 1954... , New York: Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 1955, 99:109. This discussion 
reviews "the most important issues around the con- 
cept of normality"—(1) various ways in which the 
term ‘normality’ is used in both professional and lay 
meetings: and (2) criteria for determining normality. 
—L. B. Costin. 


8148. Sánchez-Hidalgo, Efraín. (U. Puerto Fico, 
Rio Piedras.) La dinámica del ser humano. (Hu- 
man dynamics.) Pedagogía, Río Piedras, 1955, 3 
(2), 77-92.—A discussion centralized around the 
nature of human needs, especially during childhood 
and adolescence. The importance of the causal fac- 
tors in human behavior is stressed. A classification 
of human needs is made with the purpose of focus- 
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ing some of the problems encountered by the Puerto 
Rican child and adolescent.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 
8149. Sánchez-Hidalgo, Efraín. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Río Piedras.) La psicología de la crianza: Parte 
VI: El rechazo. (The psychology of rearing. Part 
VI: Rejection.) Rev. Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 
14(4), 118-119; 141—The effects of different forms 


of rejection on the development of the child are dis- - 


cussed, special emphasis being given to rearing pat- 
terns in the Puerto Rican culture.—E. Sánchez- 
Hidalgo. 

8150. Serjeant, F. I. A study of the spontane- 
ous approach to learning by children five years of 
age. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 10.—Ab- 
stract. 

8151. Soddy, Kenneth. (Ed.) Mental health and 
infant development. Vol. I. Papers and discus- 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xix, 


sions. 
308 p. $450.—Individual papers are abstracted 
separately. 


8152. Soddy, Kenneth. (Ed.) Mental health and 
infant development. Vol. II: Case histories. New 
York: Basic Books, 1956. 289 p. $4.50—This 
second volume of the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Mental Health and Infant De- 
velopment, held in England in 1952, contains 13 case 
histories, of which 6 are American, 5 French and 2 
British. The histories include developmental ma- 
terial, social and psychological appraisals and reports 
of observations. These reports were used as the 
basis for the seminar proceedings reported in Volume 
Т, (see 30: 8151).—L. S. Baker. 

8153. Spitz, René. The case of Felicia. In 
Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 109-116.— The child of an 
imprisoned mother was observed throughout the first 
year of life, in the prison. Great dislocations in emo- 
tional development are noted.—L. S. Baker. 

8154. Spitz, René. The influence of the mother- 
child relationship, and its disturbances. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 103-108—Based on the author’s ob- 
servations of several nurseries, the mother-child re- 
lationship is found crucial, especially in the earlier 
years. Severe early disturbances in the relationship 
often provoke irreversible results of a highly damag- 
ing nature.—L. S. Baker. Ў 

8155. U. S. Children's Bureau. Research re- 
lating to children: an inventory of studies in 
progress. Washington: U. S. Children's Bureau, 
1956. iii, 176 p. (Bull. 2, Suppl. 4.)—This supple- 
ment to Bull. 2, (see 28: 5097; 29: 3762; 30: 751), 
lists on-going research reported to the Clearing House 
for Research in Child Life from February 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1955. 


(See also abstracts 8199, 8200, 8201, 8202, 8207, 8290, 
8304, 8357, 8385, 8456) 
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8156. Atkinson, Harriette S. The psychologist 
and geriatric treatment concepts. J. Amer. geriat. 
Soc., 1955, 3, 483-487.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1955, 29(12), abs. 29036.) ; 

8157. Ginzberg, Raphael. Sleep and sleep dis- 
turbance in geriatric psychiatry. J. Amer. geriat. 
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Soc., 1955, 3, 493-511.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1955, 29(12), abs. 29039.) 

8158. Shepard, William P. Does the modern 
pace really kill? J. Amer. geriat. Soc., 1955, 3, 139- 
145,—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(10), abs. 
23984.) 
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8159. Alexander, Leo. (Boston (Mass.) St. 
Hosp.) Moralisms and morality from the view- 
point of the psychiatrist. In New York Academy 
of Medicine, Ministry and medicine in human rela- 
tions, (see 30: 8275), 81-99.—Psychiatry and re- 
ligion reduce the individual in order to rebuild him. 
Moral concepts of value and of will, while outside 
science, are vital to human welfare.—4. Eglash. 

8160. American Sociological Society. Current 
sociological research, 1956: a listing of research 
in progress as reported by members of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. New York: Author, 1956. 
63 p. $1.00. (Mimeo.)—A classified listing of re- 
search projects which reports each project under 2 
categories and indicates the geographical region of 
the senior investigator of each project. 191 items 
are listed under social psychiatry or social psychology. 
Author index.—4. J. Sprow. 

8161. Barbu, Zevedei. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Democracy and dictatorship, their psychology and 
patterns of life. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 
viii, 275 p. $3.50. (Evergreen edition, $1.45.)— 
The author lived in Rumania under democracy until 
1938, under fascism until 1944, and communism from 
1944 to 1948. He has drawn on his own experience 
and history to describe the psychology of the 3 sys- 
tems. Democracy is a group adjustment to condi- 
tions of ease and fluidity; intelligent reaction requires 
leisure; totalitarianism, a group adjustment to stress. 
Both fascism and communism strive to escape in- 
security by rigid patterns of life. The regression in 
Nazism is not a class phenomena but reflects the 
paranoiac German life as a whole. Although ra- 
tionalism and science are two main aspects of com- 
munism, the most important qualities for membership 
are “ruthlessness, aggression, submission, and above 
all, a great capacity for hatred.” The communist 
understands other ideas only in two forms: as ab- 
solutely identical or as absolutely opposed to his own. 
—G. K. Morlan. 

8162. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Man in reciprocity: introductory lectures 
on culture, society and personality. New York: 
Frederick А. Praeger, 1956. xx, 459 p. $6.00— 
These lectures include such subjects as social dual- 
ism, norms and means in social action, Scottish. and 
German sacred society, folk-sacred and prescribed- 
sacred societies, varieties of secular society, person- 
ality types, various aspects of economic, religious, 
political, and educational institutions, social contacts, 
processes and structures. 34 references.—M. 
Wilson. e А 

8163. Brodbeck, Arthur J., Nogee, Philip, & Di 
Mascio, Albert. (Stanford U., Calif.) Two kinds 
of conformity: A study of the Riesman typology 
applied to standards of parental discipline. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 23-45.—An attempt was made to 
discover the relative strength of “inner-directed” and 
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“other-directed” tendencies in a group of mothers 
relatively low in the social strata. Four tests pro- 
vided a self-consistent picture that the S’s were more 
inner-directed than other-directed in discipline pro- 
cedures used in socializing children. Discussion was 
the general form of discipline, punishment being used 
only in cases of aggression against the family.—R. W. 
Husband. ; 

8164. Clausen, John A. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Sociology and the 
field of mental health. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. 62 p. 504.—Some of the present 
and potential contributions of social science to re- 
Search and program operations in the mental health 
field are delineated. Such areas as “mental health 
and illness in cultural perspective" and "research on 
social and cultural influences" are reviewed. In 
addition, a broad overview of Sociological research 
brings to our attention the values to be found in such 
techniques as public opinion surveys designed to bring 
to light public knowledge and attitudes toward mental 
health and illness, various applied researches now 
going on in mental hospitals, and evaluation studies 
as applied to treatment, control and prevention. Stud- 
ies in the social structure and function of treatment 
settings, as well as the effect of mental illness on the 
patient and his family, are similarly pointed up. 98- 
item bibliography.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 

8165. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.), Harper, Robert A., & Kenkel, William F. 
Problems of American society: values in conflict. 
(3d ed.) New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xviii, 510 
p. $5.50.—This third edition (see 26: 4717), in- 
cludes the work of a third author. Newer statistics 
and factual materials have been incorporated to bring 
the book up to date. Alterations in subject matter 
include: a new chapter on the maintenance of na- 
tional security in the context of personal liberties, 
a single chapter on the problem of mental health, 
more attention to the problems of older people, and 
sharper focus on the dynamic interplay of pressure 
groups.—A. J, Sprow. 

8166. Darley, John G. The nature of the social 
Sciences. In Paterson, D. G., (Chm.), Social science 
and freedom. . . . Minneapolis: Social Science Re- 
search Center of the Graduate School, 1955. p. 48- 
54.—The social scientist is “both sought out and con- 
demned.” While people do not like the thought of 
having their own behavior studied scientifically, they 
recognize a need to introduce rationality into all 
areas concerned with human behavior, The objec- 
tive results of social science are frequently displeas- 
ing to extreme radicals and reactionaries alike. The 
search for truth about human behavior is, however, 
“the best guarantee of freedom that has yet been 
found.” Ultimately the social scientist may be able 
to produce a technology which can help to meet the 


“desperate needs for improved public relations." — 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


8167. Gurmund, Lars. The problem of correct 
symbolism as related to some problems of social 
psychology. Göteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktie- 
bolag, 1955. 176 p.—A consideration of the difficul- 
ties introduced into psychological theory by termi- 
nological vagueness, and of possible remedies, includ- 
ing "a critical analysis of the semantic relations" in 
the social sciences and an emphasis on the functional 
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and usually non-linear character of phenom 
"Correct symbolism" must regard terms as varia 
Illustrations are drawn from the field of social p 
chology, with special attention to the nature-ny 1 
problem and the meaning of the term “environmen 
10-page bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 


attitudes toward discussion leadership. Q 
Speech, 1955, 41, 140-144.—A uthoritarianism. 
measured by the F-scale and a new scale (pres 
in full) dealing only with attitudes toward disc 
leadership. The measures were found to cori 
+ .61—J. M. Pickett. 


8169. Harding, Charles F., III. The social 
thropology of American industry. Amer. Anthr 
1955, 57, 1218-1237.—As an aid to interested 
thropologists the author discusses the main system; 
relationships in industries, pointing out areas whi 
fruitful work might be done. The primary intent 
the article is to present an “elementary over-all gui 
to what has been done as well as a crude chart 
what has yet to be done” in this particular area 
H. Angelino. 


8170. Hollingshead, A. B. (Yale U., New Ha 
Conn.) Social behavior and social rules. In № 
York Academy of Medicine, Ministry and medic 
in human relations, (see 30: 8275), 71-80.—A: 
dividual learns how to behave socially in associat 
with others; what is learned is provided by the ¢ 
ture, while his own participation in society del 
mines what he learns. “In short, moralisms 
morality are products of human learning in s 
situations.” Pertinent to America’s problem of mo; 
isms and morality are its historical origins, its racia 
and ethnic composition, and its status system; 
Eglash. 


8171. Kroh, Oswald. Vom Auftrag der Psy 
chologie in der Krise der Gegenwart. 
of psychology in the crisis of our times.) Psycho 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 29-32.— Psychology has-a diffi 
task to fulfill at the present. There are just as ma 
Skeptics as there are those who turn to psycholo; 
for help against the disintegrating forces of socie! 
The situation is critical because the forces ЁШ 
against man himself, Help has to come from tho 
Who are in a position to know the situation and 
difficulties of our times and are able and willin 
do something about it. Although the psychol 
may not be fully equipped to perform the task it 
up to him to do the job.—M. J. Stanford. 

8172. Mannheim, Karl. 
of culture. 

1956. ix, 25 
volumes of th 


of the intelligentsia; and democratization as a C 
tural phenomenon. Topics covered include such con: 
cepts as mind, society, history, causation, actio 
thought and motivation —B, Kutner. 

8173. Meigniez, Robert. Pour une sociolo| 
Psychanalytique. (For a psychoanalytical si 
ology.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 246-253.—The p 
choanalytic approach has not yet been applied f 
fully to the field of sociology in appraising the 
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ance of psychic forces in the family unit and in larger 
groups of the community. The unconscious content 
can be described in terms of global social structures, 
but from a different angle than that used in individual 
psychoanalytic ћегару.—М. D. Stein. 


8174. Montagu, Ashley. The biosocial nature of 
man. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 123 p. $2.50. 
(Evergreen ed. $1.00.)—The question of how much 
of the biological and how much of the social enters 
into human nature is considered historically and crit- 
ically. The conclusion is reached that “Educability 
is man’s most important species trait" and therefore 
“education is the principal means through which we 
can achieve the realization of man’s evolutionary 
destiny” which destiny now appears to be “to live 
as though to live and love were one."—H. К. Moore. 


8175. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Morals and moralisms from the 
standpoint of the anthropologist. In New York 
Academy of Medicine, Ministry and medicine in hu- 
man relations, (see 30: 8275), 53-70.—“The basic 
themes around which ethical prescriptions have been 
evolved are universally the same. However, the 
specific rules are as varied and numerous as the peo- 
ples who live by them." Death, murder, war, sui- 
cide; status of adults and children; sex and marriage; 
and property are discussed.—4. Eglash. 


,8176. Poisson, Jean-Paul. Psychanalyse et so- 

ciologie notariale. (Psychoanalysis and notarial 
sociology.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 411- 
414.—The relation of psychoanalysis and sociology 
should not be limited to ethnology; psychoanalysis 
should not limit itself to aiding in the solution of 
sociological problems but should occasionally ask 
help of sociology for its own problems. The passive 
masochistic tendencies implicit in a wife's giving 
over her property to a more or less capable husband 
for administration, the unconscious factors entering 
into the marriage contract, etc., are of interest both 
to psychoanalysis and to notarial sociology.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


8177. Sapir, Edward. Culture, language and 
personality. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1956. xi, 207 p. $1.50.— This 
paperback edition contains 9 essays selected from the 
compilation made earlier by Mandelbaum (see 24: 
е A brief introduction is supplied—J. B. 

arroll. 


8178. Shapiro, Harry L. (Ed.) Man, culture 
and society. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xiii, 380 p. $5.50.—This symposial introduc- 
tion to anthropology for students and laymen con- 
tains 16 chapters, of which 6 review prehistory, 4 
describe the nature of culture, one concerns language 
and 5 deal with various aspects of society.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


8179. Slater, Philip E. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Role differentiation in small groups. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 300-310.—20 groups of 
3 to 7 men each engaged in group discussion and 
solution of administrative problems. The discussions 
were subjected to Interaction Process Analysis and 
questionnaires were filled out. The results indicated 
that “the most fundamental type of role differentia- 
tion in small experimental groups is the divorcing of 
task functions from social-emotional functions" The 
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differentiation occurred in both high and low status- 


“consensus groups, but it seems to occur for different 


reasons. The man chosen as leader will probably be 
the individual who best satisfies both the task and 
the social-emotional problems of the group.—H. E. 
Yuker. 

8180. Smith, A. Delafield. The right to life. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. xi, 204 p. $3.50.— The author, an at- 
torney, argues for an individual-centered social order 
which guarantees satisfaction of basic economic needs 
to the populace as an inalienable human right rather 
than as charity. In this way society would replace 
nature which, if not for social intervention, would be 
satisfying the individual's needs directly. The func- 
tion of our legal system should be to guarantee basic 
securities and basic freedoms.—G. Elías. 

8181. UNESCO. South Asia Science Coopera- 
tion Office. (C.S.I.R. Bldg, Old Mil Rd, New 
Delhi.) Social science bibliography: India, 1953. 
New Delhi: Author, 1955. 122 p.— This is the second 
issue (the first covered the year 1952) of a bibliog- 
raphy of publications in social science from India. 
The major classifications include sociology, social 
anthropology, and social psychology.—C. М. Louttit. 

8182. Utterback, William E. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Independent variables in the confer- 
ence situation. Quart. J. Speech, 1954, 40, 381- 
387.—Study of the effect of the following factors on 
a participant’s shift in opinion: strength of pre-con- 
ference opinion, type of problem discussed, sex, and 
intelligence of participant, and group's pre-confer- 
ence opinion. Opinion confidence was measured on 
9-point scale. All factors except sex and intelligence 
were found important.—J. M. Pickett. 


(See also abstracts 7902, 8268, 8456) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


8183. Frankel, Lester S., & Dutka, Sol. How to 
get a true sample of households. Print. Ink, 1955, 
252(2), 31, 42—A “how-to-do-it” article on proba- 
bility sampling, with a discussion of the limitations 
and advantages of various designs. Two basic frames 
are discussed: (1) those with elements defined on a 
map, and (2) those with elements defined by ad- 
dresses.—D. W. Twedt. 

8184. Gardner, Eric F., & Thompson, George 
G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Social relations and 
morale in small groups. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1956. ix, 312 p. $6.00.— Because of 
the inadequacies of sociometric approaches, the au- 
thors have developed 5 social-relations instruments to 
give a normal distribution and more precisely defined 
Social needs and relationships. The directions for 
Scale I are given completely. The 5 scales were ad- 
ministered to each individual in 9 social fraternities 
that were comparable in size and character. Indices 
were developed by subtraction and multiplication of 
paired ratings. To measure morale, а timed interval, 
pleasant-unpleasant response test, а 15 minute essay 
on the advantages of fraternities, self-ratings, ratings 
by outside judges and fraternity awards were used. 
81-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

8185, Geismar, Ludwig. A scale for the meas- 
urement of ethnic identification. Jewish soc. Stud., 
1954, 16, 33-60.—A belief pattern scale in two Forms 
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was constructed, representing 8 attitudinal categories 
in terms of which an individual may express his 
identitication with Judaism and with the Jewish 
group. Ап odd-even reliability of +.89+.02 was 
obtained with a sample of 10U adolescents, age 14.5 
to 17 years. “A 12-item Short Form resulting from 
a limited item analysis and made up largely of be- 
havioristic items dealing with endogamy, selective 
association, and the conflict of cultures, registered 
attitude changes with the same sensitivity as the 
larger Identification Scale.”—S. Glasner. 

8186. Kahl, Joseph A. (U. No. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill), & Davis, James А. A comparison of in- 
dexes ot socio-economic status. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1955, 20, 317-325.—Over 200 white males between 
the ages of 30 and 49 were interviewed and informa- 
tion obtained with respect to their socio-economic 
Status. Factor analysis indicated that 19 indexes 
were all highly correlated since they all measured 
the same underlying dimension. ‘There were two 
common factors: measures of occupation, education, 
self-identification, etc., and ecological measures and 
measures of parental status.—H. E. Vuker. E 

8187. Kimball, Solon T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Citizen participation, social Scientists, and 
the community self-survey. Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 
1955, 45, 276-280.— Cultural divisions provided major 
obstacles to easy inclusion of the two subordinate 
Social segments into a self-survey. АП of the plan- 
ning and most of the activity were centered within the 
top third of the town's population. The determina- 
tion of which health problems should be studied by 
citizen participation in public meeting provided sanc- 
tion. The social scientist can have an active role 
within a community self-survey and still not impair 
the basic responsibility of the community for its ac- 
tions. This may be accomplished through providing 
Skills when requested, but o£ equally great importance 
is the role of catalyst.—J. Elinson. 

8188. Kimball, Solon T. Problems of studying 
American culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1131- 
1142.—Problems of quantification, greater time-span 
required with increased personnel for research, the 
magnitude and complexity of the advanced societies, 
all pose problems which must be resolved. The author 
suggests the use of “event analysis”—a tool of re- 
search already possessed by anthropologists—with 
these advanced civilizations. This technique, already 
Successful in the study of primitive group behavior, 
provides that factors as time, space, activity, persons, 
and conditions must all be considered and accounted 
for in the total analysis. Also needed are new de- 
vices to demonstrate the interrelations between psy- 
chological and cultural facts—H. Angelino. 

8189. Young, Pauline V. Scientific social sur- 
veys and research: an introduction to the back- 
ground, content, methods, principles and analysis 
of social studies. (3rd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. хх, 540 p. $6.50— In the 
present edition the original focus of the book (see 
24: 5185) upon the help it can give to persons en- 
gaged in studying various aspects of community life 
1s maintained. A number of persons have contributed 
Sections to the book: 4 chapters on statistics, scaling, 
graphic presentation and human ecology have been 
contributed by Calvin F. Schmid. The volume is 
divided into 4 sections: historical background, meth- 
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ods and techniques of social studies, content of Te- a 


search studies and organization and analysis of data, 
Chapter bibliographies—R. A. Littman. 


(See also abstract 8022) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


8190. da Cunha Pereira, Ilza. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) O problema do preconceito. (The 
problem of prejudice.) Bol. Inst. Psicol, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 7-8), 6-15.—This article is а 
discussion based оп С. W. Allport’s analysis of the 
problem of prejudice—J. M. Salazar. 


8191. Dermigny, Louis. U. S. A. Essai de 
mythologie américaine, (U. S. А. An essay on 
American mythology.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 150 p. Fr. 360.—An at- 
tempt is made to analyze American culture not as 
the continuation of Western culture, but rather as a 
unique phenomenon. Actually the U. S. A. has re- 
jected the European cultural authority. This re- 
Jection (“killing of the father") is interpreted as 
rejection of any authority. New ways to gain re- 
spect and recognition are substituted for the Euro- 
pean ways. Mother figure becomes the dominant 
element in the culture of the new world; she is the 
symbol for comfort and protection and also for in- 
terest in higher values. This change in authority 
figures presents conflicts and difficulties in the begin- 
ning. lt is hoped that these conflicts will be resolved 
sometime in the future; at the present they are caus- 
ing individual and cultural confusion, misunderstand- 
ings, and great inconsistencies in behavior—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 


8192. DuBois, Cora. The dominant value pro- 
file of American culture, Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 
1232-1239.—1t is proposed to synthesize and sys- 
tematize the relevant contributions of numerous writ- 
ers from DeTocqueville to the present on American 
values. It is assumed that 4 major premises underlie 
our middle-class value system, from which one can 
derive numerous focal and specific values as well as 
the "directives" of the American value system. Based 
on these premises, 3 focal values are proposed: (1) 
effort-optimism; (2) material well-being; (3) con- 
formity. Each focal value and each premise are de- 
tived more or less from each other. Each constitutes 
a series of specific values and directions with a defi- 
nite internal consistency which is viewed as account- 
able for much of the force found in our way of life. 
—H. Angelino. 

8193. Frazier, Franklin. Bourgeoisie Noire. 
(The Negro bourgeoisie.) Paris, France: Librairie 
Plon, 1955. 232 р.—Оп the plantation the Negro 
lost his African culture and identified himself with 
his white masters. The struggle to find his place in 
American society has, even for the gifted and the 
well-educated, been beset by frustrations and dis- 
couragement partly because the colored have not 
sought, first of all, to develop their own best possi- 
bilities to the full but have often become obsessed by 
the desire to achieve economic power in order to be- 
come a part of the white “bourgeoisie” or middle 
class. In doing so they have lost touch with the 
values of their own people and yet, not accepted by 
the whites, they have not put down “roots in a world 
of reality.” —M. M. Gillet. 
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8194. Hurvitz, Nathan. (Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Jews and Jew- 
ishness in the street rhymes of American children. 
Jewish soc. Stud., 1954, 16, 135-150—Unsavory 
stereotypes about Jews are still current in American 
folklore, and deprecatory and hostile attitudes are 
often carried and reinforced by street rhymes. Vari- 
ous rhymes of this type are reported. “These rhymes 
reveal attitudes to the Jew which appear to be part 
of the culture of Western civilization, and the degree 
to which these rhymes are expressed at any particular 
time may be an indication of the extent of negative 
feelings against the Jews at that time.”—S. Glasner. 

8195. Landes, Ruth. Biracialism in American 
society: A comparative view. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 1253-1263.—Certain fundamental aspects of 
interracial afrangements and behaviors in American 
society are contrasted with those of other white-gov- 
erned societies. This contrast reveals the “unique- 
ness" of the American development, particularly in 
the operations of negro status. Also revealed are 
some fundamental differences. Thus, while America 
is working toward equality of the races, South Africa 
is still officially enforcing extreme segregation and 
Britain is denying, despite steady immigration, the 
existence of another race. Ever preserit is the singu- 
lar basic factor in biracialism—the taboo in America 
(and South Africa) against intermarriage and the 
biracial family.—H. Angelino. 

8196. Leighton, Alexander H., & Hughes, 
Charles C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Notes on 
Eskimo patterns of suicide. Sthwest. J. Anthrop., 
1955, 11, 327-338—Old and unproductive members 
of Eskimo tribes from Greenland to Alaska may re- 
quest self-destruction which must be carried out by a 
relative who then engages in a piaculative ritual— 
М. М. Berkun. 

8197. Link, Margaret Schevill. The pollen path: 
a collection of Navajo myths. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1956. 205 p. $6.00— 
This volume contains 12 myths which are consid- 
ered basic to Navajo mythology. Dr. Joseph L. 
Henderson, in a psychological commentary, attempts 
to analyze the parts of the universal myth shown in 
the stories. The methods of C. G. Jung are used in 
the interpretation of the myths. The appendix in- 
cludes chants, myths and gods, Navajo songs, sand 
paintings, and a discussion of Navajo medicine men 
and women. 41 references.—H. Н. Strupp. 

8198. Mason, Leonard. The characterization 
of American culture in studies of acculturation. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1264-1279.—Surveying 
65 representative American studies since 1930 on 
acculturation the author concludes that donor cul- 
tures, particularly if American, should no longer be 
viewed as “having the status of an independent varia- 
ble" As acculturation is a process involving both 
native and donor groups it is important to note care- 
fully and in detail the culture of the donor group and 
its significance in the entire contact situation.—H. 
Angelino. 

8199. Mead, Margaret. Birth of a baby in New 
Guinea. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 172-173.— 
“First Days in the Life of a New Guinea Baby,” a 
film by Mead and Bateson, is briefly discussed.— 
L. S. Baker. 
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8200. Mead, Margaret. Cultural differences in 
the bathing of babies. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 170- 
171.—The film “Bathing Babies in Three Cultures” 
shows the variations of this activity “in a primitive 
tribe of New Guinea . . . an expensive suburb in 
Hollywood . . . and the island of Bali."—L. S. Baker. . 

8201. Mead, Margaret. Family and child de- 
velopment patterns in other cultures. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 163-169.— The institution of the 
family is found all through human history, although 
society has gone to many extremes in social organiza- 
tions. While some societies fear the disappearance 
of the family and some its over-dominance, the family 
is "the strongest institution in society" but "needs to 
change in relation to the changes which are going 
on in society.” The film “Childhood Rivalry in Bali 
and New Guinea” is discussed.—L. 5. Baker. 

8202. Mead, Margaret. Life in Bali. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 174-179.—T wo films, "Karba's First 
Years" and “Dance and Trance in Bali" serve as a 
focus for discussion of child rearing in Bali.—L. S. 
Baker. 

8203. Mead, Margaret. New lives for old: cul- 
tural transformation—Manus, 1928-1953. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1956. xxi, 548 p. 
$6.75.—After an absence of 25 years Margaret Mead 
returns to the Manus in New Guinea to study and 
record the changes that have occurred as a result of 
the war years and contact with an untold number of 
troops who were moved through the territory. The 
story of the dramatic and rapid changes in the life- 
ways of these people—all within a single generation 
and covering every aspect of Manus life—is told. 
18 chapters and a number of photographs have been 
used to tell the story of “then and now” among the 
Manus. 44 references.—H. Angelino. 

8204. Révész, С. De handdruk. (The hand- 
shake.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 430-434. 
—A psychological analysis of various forms and 
aspects of the handshake. The handshake is de- 
scribed as a symbolic act of mutual confidence be- 
tween equivalent partners, by which the right hand, 
as the natural weapon of aggression and defence, is 
rendered inoperative, but it can also be the symbol 
of expectation of security to grasp the hand of an- 
other person. In its most original sense the hand- 
shake is a sign of love, affection, or friendship — 
R. H. Houwink. 

8205. Spiro, Melford E. The acculturation of 
American ethnic groups. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 
1240-1252.—Ethnic groups could provide data as to 
how vital early experiences are as compared to later 
experiences in determining which are most and least 
resistant to acculturation. Assuming the former are 
really of crucial importance, one could predict that 
those acquired early would be most, while those ac- 
quired later least, resistant to acculturation forces. 
Also of significance are those psychological charac- 
teristics, such as emotions, attitudes, and values, which 
are acquired early in life and which seem to persist 
in overt behavior despite the process of acculturation. 
These cultural differences are not only relevant to the 
problem of early experience but also to the general 
question of “cultural determinism.”—H. Angelino. 
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8206. Steiner, Franz. Taboo. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 154 p. $4.75—A series of 
lectures posthumously issued in book form presents 
both an historical account of the origin and usage of 
the word “taboo” and a critical analysis of the diverse 
theories of early writers concerning the meanings of 
the concept. The author's proposed definition in 
terms of "danger behavior" offers the most likely 
answer to this perplexing problem. 74-item bibliog- 
raphy.—H. Angelino. 

8207. Tuma, E. (Governmental Sch. Soc. Work- 
ers, Haifa. ^ Hinuh yladim bak’far haaravi. 
(Child rearing in the Arab village.) Мато, 
1954/55, 6, 130-138.—Social frame and cultural pat- 
terns of the conditions of a child's growing up in an 
Arab village including the preparations towards com- 
ing of the newborn, the child from 2 to 5, school 
years, adolescence, educational ceremonies and cus- 
toms, behavior deviations, and the threshold of adult- 
hood.—H. Ormian. 

8208. Vogt, Evon Z. American subcultural con- 
tinua as exemplified by the Mormons and Texans. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1163-1172.—The concept 
of a historically derived subcultural continuum which 
has resulted from a chain of historical circumstances 
that tend to maintain ecologically a special set of 
patterns and values is applied to two subcultures—the 
Mormon and *"Texan"— where it is shown that "they 
manifest substitute or variant profiles of cultural 
value-orientations.” Also the concept is expected to 
aid in refining some of the generalizations made 
within the framework of regionalism.—H. Angelino. 


(See also abstracts 8029, 8118, 8149) 
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8209. Anderson, Theodore R. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Intermetropolitan migration: a 
comparison of the hypothesis of Zipf and Stouffer. 
Amer. sociol, Rev., 1955, 20, 287-291. —In comparing 
the hypotheses of Zipf and Stouffer in terms of one 
set of data, several conclusions were arrived at: (1) 
number of intervening opportunities does not appear 
to be a more accurate measure of distance than high- 
way mileage; (2) population size should be corrected 
for the extent of unemployment; (3) state boundaries 
operate as inhibiting. factors tending to block move- 
ment; (4) both population size and distance might be 
raised to powers other than 1, though distance prob- 
oly should be raised to a variable power.—H. E. 

uker. 


8210. Arensberg, Cònrad M. American com- 
munities. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1143-1162.— 
Needed is а “family of models,” of necessity complex, 
which can be built out of the following concepts that 
are applicable to all human and animal communities : 
(1) Individuals; (2) Spaces; (3) Times; (4) Func- 
tions; (5) Structure and Process. Several well- 
known historical communities are subjected to analy- 
Sis to demonstrate the thesis that in the United States 
there is “a form of the community for every recog- 
nized American culture. Certainly here and perhaps 
everywhere the correlation of community and culture 
1s one to one.” —H. Angelino. 


8211. Aubry, Jenny. Comparative study of 
French case histories. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol, T, (see 30: 8151), 34-39, 
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. Paper projects for students, suggestions on тоу 


—Town and county families are compared in 
of parental roles and maternal attitudes. М 
and economic factors. and parental personality 
discussed.—L. S. Baker. 

8212. Bally, G. Sociología del origen del 
tacto afectivo. (Sociology of the origin of aff 
contact.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 
29.—Development of the normal personality 
nates in the strong bond between mother and ne 
All subsequent contacts with persons and objec 
strongly influenced by established social and с 
traditions. Today, the family structure is under 
radical change; in particular, the mother is ass m 
more roles outside of the home. Also, traditions 
continually changing or are being put aside. 
question is asked: What will be the effects of 
changes on the personalities of the next general 
21 references.—R. О. Peterson. 

8213. Butterfield, Oliver M. (Mt. San Ani 
Coll., Pomona, Calif.) Planning for mar 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1956. viii, 
р. $5.25.—"This text aims to . . . assist those v 
use it to make the most of their own marriage, т 
than simply to be able to describe marriage 
human social phenomenon without necessarily р 
ticipating in it." The book follows a chronologit 
pattern, in general, from dating, engagement, 
marriage through parenthood and successful ho 
management. Appendices include a semester lec 
schedule, a survey of class family background, te 


and their use, as well as a glossary, a selected bibl 
raphy, a list of magazines and journals featuri 
articles on family life. 92-item bibliography. —HĦ. 
Arbitman. З 
8214. Byrd, Oliver Е. (Comp.) Family | 
sourcebook. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univers 
Press, 1956. ix, 371 p. $7.50.—A collection of 4 
articles published in 142 different periodicals dur 
1945-55 has been compiled, condensed, and arra 
into 13 chapters, tracing the development of the fami 
and its members from birth to old age. Also includ 


' An integrative summary opens each chaj 
400-item bibliography —H. P. David. 


attitudes and votes: a study of the 1954 Cong 
sional election. Ann Arbor, 


8216. Chancellor, Loren E., & Monahan, Tho: 
Religious preference and interreligious 
tures in marriages and divorces in Iowa. Amer. 
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Sociol., 1955, 61, 233-239.— The authors ascribe the 
prevalence of intermarriage to a more tolerant at- 
titude of the American public toward religious differ- 
ences in marriage, and suggest church affiliation may 
not be any more important than other factors in mat- 
ing. Mixed-Catholic marriages show a higher rate 
of divorce than both-Catholic marital unions. Mixed- 
Protestant denominations are not particularly marked 
for divorce beyond the proportions true of both-Pro- 
testants. Where both partners are Catholics the 
marriages are only half as likely (or less) to reach 
divorce as are general population marriages.—/. 5. 
Fusfeld, 

8217. English, О. Spurgeon. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The psychological role of the father 
in the family. In National Conference of Social 
Work, Casework papers, 1954. . . . New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1955. p. 18- 
30.—The psychological role of the father has been 
continuously assuming new forms as customs, be- 
liefs, and knowledge change. The author seeks to 
indicate why fathers have such an important role 
in the life of their children and to emphasize that 
these roles have many facets. Topics discussed in- 
clude (1) the changing culture; (2) the father as 
husband; (3) the father as parent; (4) the father as 
counselor; and (5) variants of the father’s role.— 
L. B. Costin. 

8218. Fernández-Méndez, Eugenio. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Río Piedras.) La familia puertorriquefia de 
hoy: como la ve el antropólogo social (The pres- 
ent Puerto Rican family, as seen by the social an- 
thropologist.) Pedagogía, Río Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 
35-51.— The heterogeneity of the Puerto Rican 
family, both in its rural and urban types, is discussed. 
Consideration is given to the cult of virginity and the 
"machismo" complex.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

8219. Goldschmidt, Walter. Social class and the 
dynamics of status in America. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 1209-1217, In the past the emphasis placed 
on social class and the structural analysis of class 
systems within American communities was a practical 
and essential stage in the development of an under- 
standing of our social organization. The importance 
of status distinctions in America is recognized but 
these per se do not classify the society into clear 
social units, Thus it is now necessary for scientists 
to go beyond the mere structural and static analysis 
of the American social structure “to examine the dy- 
namics of status as they affect the personal charac- 
teristics and the institutional machinery in modern 
America,"—H. Angelino. 

8220. Gusfield, Joseph R. Social structure and 
moral reform: a study of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 221- 
232.—Traces the sociological development of the 
WCTU in the past 80 years. Finds it at variance 
with theories of an adaptive process in social move- 
ments in that it has not modified its program to fit 
the changing society about it, As a reform move- 
ment WCTU is an “organization in retreat"; its 
charter creed has not kept pace with changing mid- 
dle-class standards of respectability and so the or- 
ganization has assumed the character of the sect. 
The movement has become representative more of 
the lower middle and the lower class. The author 
suggests its current indignation is directed at the 
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upper middle class for the latter's apparent desertion 
of the standards which originally it had espoused.— 
I. S. Fusfeld. 

8221. Hirning, J. L. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, Ш.), 
& Hirning, Alma L. Marriage adjustment. New 
York: American Book, 1956. viii, 456 p. $5.00.— 
Primarily intended as a text for college classes, this 
book attempts to deal with the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of dating, engagement, marriage, and 
parenthood. The orientation is largely sociological, 
although several sections are concerned with the psy- 
chological and physiological aspects of marriage. 
Appendices consist of a selected bibliography, a list 
of recommended films, a list of marriage counseling 
agencies and a glossary. Most of the illustrations are 
copies of cartoons which have appeared in popular 
magazines. 25 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 


8222. Kiser, Clyde V. Changes in fertility by 
socio-economic status during 1940-1950. Milbank 
mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 393—429.—Based upon 
questions asked of a small sample of women during 
the 1940 and 1950 Censuses, this paper discusses some 
of the 1940-1950 changes in fertility by socio-eco- 
nomic status, and of their effects upon patterns of 
differential fertility. Fertility is discussed in terms 
of changes in number of children ever born among 
ever-married women under 35 years of age as com- 
pared with those 35 years of age and over, the rela- 
tion of lifetime fertility to socio-economic status and 
education, and the distinction between changes in fer- 
tility ratios and current fertility.—H. D. Arbitman. 


8223. Klausner, Samuel Z. Immigrant absorp- 
tion and social tension in Israel: a case study of 
Iraqi Jewish immigrants. Middle East J., 1955, 9, 
281-294.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1956, 4, abs. 1996.) 


8224. Mills, C. Wright. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The power elite. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 423 p. $6.00.—This is a study 
of the distribution of power among a variety of seg- 
ments of American Society, e.g., local society, celebri- 
ties, very rich, chief executives, warlords, political 
directorate, etc. It is argued that there has been a 
convergence of individuals from military, political and 
corporate backgrounds to a position of ascendency as 
an elite in the United States. They have developed 
a variety of interlocking relationships by means of 
which they maintain their power and extend it con- 
tinuously and that more and more of the control oper- 
ates through highly personalized relations and ideo- 
logical commitments. 55-page collection of notes and 
bibliographic material —R. A. Littman. 


8225. O’Rourke, Edward W. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Marriage and family life. Сиара ен Til.: 
Newman Foundation, 1956. vi, 245 p. $3.00.—Un- 
dergraduate study of marriage should stress the moral 
and religious implications of an undertaking in which 
all the faculties and resources of the person are in- 
volved, Catholic doctrine is the guide for discussions 
of love, marriage, preparation for marriage, life in the 
family, and medical and moral aspects of marriage, 
such as divorce, birth control, and eugenics. 162- 
item bibliography —W. L. Wilkins. DA MA 

8226. Pratt, Lois, & Whelpton, P. К. Soc 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XXIX. Interest in and liking for children in rela- 
tion to fertility planning and size of planned 
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family. Milbank тет. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 430- 
463.—An inflated sample of 1,444 “relatively fecund” 
couples was used for the study. “Ten attitude ques- 
tions for both husbands and wives were used as meas- 
ures of interest in and liking for children, together 
with a summary index.” Опе finding was that there 
was a positive relationship between indices of degree 
of interest in children, and effectiveness of fertility 
planning. “Among husbands in all socio-economic 
status groups there is a tendency for more interest in 
children to be accompanied by larger families. This 
tendency is not found among wives."—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 


8227. Redfield, Robert. Peasant society and cul- 
ture: an anthropological approach to civilization. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. viii, 
163 p. $2.75.—Peasant society differs from primitive 
society by its dependence on a larger society beyond 
the immediate community. The larger society domi- 
nates the peasant community, places it in a lower 
social status, provides it with a market and furnishes 
a network of outside social relations. Peasant values 
derive by compounding the intellectual tradition of 
the large society with local beliefs. As a world-wide 
group peasants may tentatively be identified by their 
attachment to the soil, reverence for habitat and tradi- 
tion, preference for family or community over in- 
dividual attainment, qualified appreciation of the 
town, and sober ethic.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


8228. Solomon, Erwin S., Clare, Jeanne E, & 
Westoff, Charles F. Social and psychological fac- 
tors affecting fertility. XXXI. Fear of childless- 
ness, desire to avoid an only child, and children's 
desires for siblings. Milbank mem. Fd. Quart., 1956, 
34, 160-177.—Among 239 couples, the major reason 
for having a second child was that they believed an 
only child was handicapped by not having a sibling. 
The desire to insure against childlessness was found 
to be of minor importance for the couples, and the 
belief that "the interest in and desire for brothers and 
sisters affects the size of the family" was of no im- 
portance in having the last child. However, “. . . 
a cause-effect conclusion is precluded. It is only by 
inference that we can suggest the possible effects of 
the reasons cited.”—H. D. Arbitman. 


8229. Sower, Christopher, & Freeman, Walter. 
(Michigan State U., E. Lansing.) Role of social 
relationships in achieving community health goals. 
Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1955, 45, 281-284 — The research 
method consisted of a systematic Observation and de- 
scription of every major action event, interviewing of 
each participant involved in the major events, and a 
systematic schedule interview of 528 of the local 
participants in a community health survey. Lacking 
an understanding or appreciation of the need Or rea- 
son for the survey, the local community participants 
worked on the project largely out of feelings of ob- 
ligation either to other persons, to organizations, or 
to their communities.—J. Elinson. 


8230. Spiro, Melford E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.) Kibbutz; venture in Utopia. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. xii, 266 p. 
$4.50.—The author lived and worked in a kibbutz 
for 11 months and found a deep belief in the dignity 
of work, social living, and Zionism. These ideals 
developed from their experience in Poland where the 
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founders were youth and were influenced by the 
man youth movement. Although the communa 
ing does not have the incentive of private profi 
author found the people to be motivated by. pri 
work, the reward of economic security, and the 
sire to promote the welfare of the group. "Ther 
no policemen, judges or courts. Marriage takes 
without formality. Children are cared for in d 
tories. Although anti-religious, their faith in s 
ism is religious in character. The disintegrati 
some extent of this zeal is creating a crisis, 29 
erences.—G. K. Morlan. 


8231. Thomas, John L. (St. Louis U., 
Changing American family: VI: Elements 
long-range program. Soc. Order, 1955, 5, 40; 
—How can a minority group preserve its disti 
family values in a changing dominant culture whi 
controls the institutionalized means necessary to 
plement them? In concluding a series of 6 articl 
which analyze this problem for Catholics, the auth 
first recapitulates his previous discussion and 
proposes the basic elements of a family program. 
must be flexible enough to integrate needed modifi 
tions while remaining alert to the implication 
innovations which would render the realization 
Catholic family ideals unreasonably difficult. Whi 
it is necessary to depart from current social practi 
positive steps must be taken to meet the needs which 
these practices were designed to fulfill—F, Т 
Severin. 


8232. Woodbury, Coleman. (Princeton U., ; 
J.) Suburbanization and suburbia. Amer. J. р t 
НИ, 1955, 45, 1-10.—We know little about the effe 
of suburbanization on the attitudes and other soci 
psychological aspects of the various groups and 
classes of metropolitan populations. Some conj 
tures as to the reasons why people migrate to the 
suburbs and guesses as to the future of suburbs a 
presented.—J. Elinson. 


(See also abstracts 8285, 8407) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


and about one-fourth of its material. Its 21 chapte 
are grouped in 5 parts: public opinion; psycholog 
processes; measurement; opinion change; 

media; and theories and issues. These topics 
discussed in a manner not overly technical, altho 
liberal use is made of tabular material and figu 
and there are abundant references to original soure 
—H. W. Riecken. 


15 p.—Possible error responses on the answer form 
of the multiple-choice intelligibility tests outnuml 
the correct responses 3 to one. Each of these e 
responses in the printed answer sheets of Forms А, 
C, and D was read by at least 10 speakers to 
termine the usefulness of the words as test items 
The speakers also read the standard lists of the t 
From the subsequent item analysis 12 alternativ 
speaker lists were constructed for each form of th 
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test. Mean intelligibility values for the lists are 
included, 


8235. Black, John W. Control of the sound 
pressure level of voice. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.42, iii, 12 p.—Ex- 
perimental subjects attempted to say a monosyllable 
with the same loudness that they heard repeated 
bursts of an external noise. The spoken syllables 
were of greater sound pressure level than the stimu- 
lus except when the stimulus exceeded on 80-db level. 
The same subjects when dividing their total vocal 
dynamic range into four equal steps employed almost 
double the increment of sound pressure (db) between 
the two softest levels that they employed between the 
successive pairs of louder levels. This “error” was 
in keeping with subjects’ evaluations in bisecting the 
loudness range spanned by two levels of noise, also 
in setting a third level that extended an original 
loudness step upward by an equal amount. 


8236. Black, John W. The relative effectiveness 
of brief instructions to achieve loud speech. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1954, NM 001 064.01.37, 
iii, 4 p—24 male naval personnel read intelligibility 
tests under a particular instruction relative to vocal 
sound pressure level; 24 others read with a different 
instruction, and so on through 6 different instruc- 
tions. The instructions were derived from current 
manuals and practices in voice communication courses. 
The instructions were differentially effective; the ones 
that produced the greatest increments in level re- 
ferred directly to shouting or talking loudly. 


8237. Black, John W., & Ausherman, Marian. 
Vocabulary of college students in classroom 
speeches. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
Proj. No. NM 001 104 500.60, Rep. No. 60, iii, 68 p. 
—Formal classroom speeches of over 200 military 
personnel, assigned to a college program, were re- 
corded. A frequency tabulation of the sample of 
300,000 words showed that fewer than 7,000 differ- 
ent words were used, and that approximately 2,000 of 
these occurred only one time. Enumerations of the 
vocabulary, ordered alphabetically and in keeping 
with the frequency of occurrence, are included. 30 
references, 


8238. Black, John W., & Dreher, John J. Non- 
verbal messages in voice communication. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 
500.45, iii, 14 p.—5 separate studies were made to de- 
termine how certain non-verbal factors in voice com- 
munications would be reflected in listener judgments 
concerning them. Groups of experimental subjects 
demonstrated the ability to restore recordings of un- 
familiar voices to the original turntable speed within 
a standard deviation of 1.4 rpm. Phrases that were 
read before the readers’ pupils were dilated were 
reliably differentiated from subsequent recordings 
made after a mydriatic had been administered but be- 
fore the stage of serious reading impairment, with a 
criterion measure of judged certain vs. uncertain. 
Phrases read to simulate certainty and uncertainty 
were reliably distinguished. Phrases read as appro- 
priate to 3 characterizations were reliably distin- 
guished, 

8239. Black, John W., & Tolhurst, Gilbert C. 
The reception of repeated speech signals. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med, Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 
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500.48, iii, 13 p.—Recorded monosyllables, comprised 
of consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC), in a variety of 
permutations, listened to simultaneously through a di- 
rect playback and a delay channel, were found to be 
successively relatively intelligible and unintelligible 
depending on different values of delay times. Words, 
when delayed with a single 0.06-second delay time, 
were improved in intelligibility only when the direct 
and delayed channels fed, dichotically, the two ears 
separately. Words were more intelligible when re- 
peated one by one than when the same words were 
repeated in groups of three simulating a connected 
phrase utterance. These word groups when repeated 
were no more intelligible than single renditions of the 
separate words. 

8240. Black, John W., & Tolhurst, б. С. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The relative intelligibility of 
language groups. Quart J. Speech, 1955, 41, 57-60. 
—Investigation of intelligibility of English spoken by 
French and British speakers and the effects of dialect- 
familiarity of American listeners. French, British, 
and American listeners understood British speakers 
better than French. American listener-familiarity 
had a large effect on intelligibility of French and 
British speakers.—J. M. Pickett. 


8241. Carnap, Rudolf. Meaning and necessity; 
a study in semantics and modal logic. (2nd ed.) 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1956. x, 258 p. 
$5.00.—This is identical with the first edition (see 
21: 2716) except for the addition of a Supplement 
containing 5 previously published articles and the 
bringing of the bibliography (now 73 items) up to 
date. The 5 added articles present clarifications or 
modifications of views expressed in the first edition, 
—J. B. Carroll. 


8242. Chauchard, Paul. Le langage et la pensée. 
(Language and thought.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 128 p.—4A semi-popular, non- 
technical exposition of various topics in the psychol- 
ogy of language: animal language vs. human lan- 
guage; the learning of language in the child; language 
and intelligence; brain centers for language; Pavlov's 
second signal system; language and consciousness; 
the verbalization of the self-concept; language in 
‘wolf-children,’ deaf-mutes, the feeble-minded, and the 
mentally-disordered; aphasia; and stuttering. 32 ref- 
erences.—J. B. Carroll, 


8243. Cromwell, Harvey. (Miss. State Coll. 
Women, Columbus.) The persistency of the effect 
of argumentative speeches. Quart. J. Speech, 1955, 
41, 154-158—Audience attitude change was meas- 
ured by Thurstone scales before, immediately after, 
and 30 days after hearing recorded speeches. The 
speeches produced shifts in attitude which were still 
partially present after 30 days and in proportion to 
the measured “effectiveness” of the speakers—J. М. 
Pickett. 

8244. Díaz de Concepción, Abigail. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Río Piedras.) Lenguaje, personalidad y el 
yo. (Language, personality, and the self.) Peda- 
gogía, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 53-59.—The author's 
main idea is that the native tongue is an integral part 
of personality and of the self.—E. Sánchez-Hidalgo. 

8245. Duyker, Ee A De brief, EM voor- 
lopige notities. (The letter, some preliminary re- 
hn Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 71. 
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—A psychological analysis of the letter is presented. 
In comparison with a conversation, a letter lacks the 
extralingual communicative means (mimics), and one 
is more free from the compulsion which results from 
the presence of a partner. Moreover a conversation 
implies the absence of distance, whereas the distance 
(in place, time or social level) is rather a prerequisite 
for letter-writing. The psychological definition of a 
letter is given as “a directed, by means of symbols 
objectivated, intention to transsituational communica- 
tion.” Finally the importance of the fixed and perma- 
nent character of the letter is discussed—R. H. 
Howwink. à 

8246. Hultzen, Lee S. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Phoneme, allophone-segment. Quart. J. Speech, 
1954, 40, 260-268.—A linguistic discussion of the 
problem of relating the perceptual features of speech 
to its behavioral description and its linguistic analy- 
sis. Concise, clear definitions of relevant linguistic 
and phonological terms are given. The author sup- 
ports the thesis that phonemics and phonetics must 
proceed hand in hand.—J. M. Pickett. 

8247. Huppé, Bernard F., & Kaminsky, Jack. 
Logic and language. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. viii, 216, iii p. $1.75.—This is intended as a 
supplementary textbook for courses in English and 
writing. First, attention is directed to an investiga- 
tion of language and how it operates, with emphasis 
on factors causing confusion and misunderstanding in 
argument. Second, a discussion of logic is presented, 
demonstrating how logic can be used ^to clarify the 
reasoning involved in difficult and lengthy argu- 
ments,"—J. B. Carroll. 

8248. Jakobson, Roman (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Halle, Morris. Fundamentals of lan- 
guage. The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 
1956. ix, 87 p.—Part I, Phonology and phonetics, 
presents a detailed discussion of the theory of dis- 
tinctive features in phonemes, with consideration of 
means of identifying and classifying such features. 
Implications of the theory for explaining the percep- 
tion of speech are briefly noted. Part П, ‘Two 
aspects of language and two types of aphasic dis- 
turbances, is authored solely by Jakobson. The two 
types of aphasic disturbances are (1) similarity dis- 
order, in which the patient has difficulty in evoking 
words spontaneously, and (2) contiguity disorder, 
in which grammatical structure is disturbed. The 
first of these is characterized by metonymic style, 
Tu the second tends to use metaphor.—J/. B. Car- 
roll. 

8249. Lennard, H., Jarvik, M. E., & Abramson, 
H. A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): XII. A preliminary 
Statement of its effects upon interpersonal com- 
munication. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 185-198.—This 
paper studied the effects of LSD-25 on interpersonal 
communication, using 4 superior adult non-psychotic 

S's. Communication was analyzed in terms of quan- 
tity, direction, interruptions, unfinished thought units, 
etc. Both drug and placebo doses were used. Under 
drug, output was restricted; fewer disagreements 
( Е Tesponses) ; and more questions were asked, 
Suggesting an attempt to make up for felt deficien : 
—R. W. Husband. 5 ad 

8250. Maletzke, Gerhard. Der Mensch als Pro- 
duzent und Konsument publizistischer Aussagen. 
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Abriss einer Psychologie der Massenkommunika- 
tion. (Man as producer and consumer of journal. 
istic statements. Survey on psychology of mass com- 
munication.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 127-142.— 
The process of mass communication and its psycho- 
logical implications are examined. This process has 
various components. They are the producer, the con- 
tent, the consument, the media, and the effect. They 
are all linked with each other. One factor can only 
be evaluated in the light of the other factors. 108 
references.—M. J. Stanford. 

8251. Meredith, С. Р. Educational symposium: 
the process of communication. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 
30: 8151), 285-286.—Communication is a more com- 
plex and more vital activity than may be realized.— 
L. S. Baker. 

8252. O'Neill, John J. A comparative study of 
intelligibility values: forms A and В. USN Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.47, iii, 
5 p., 19 p. app.—2 panels of 87 listeners each were 
presented words from Forms A and B of the mul- 
tiple-choice intelligibility test. The words were pre- 
sented either in their original form or as write-down 
items. The values obtained for the 2 types of tests 
were compared statistically. There was a correla- 
tion of г = .43 between the write-down and multiple- 
choice values of Form A, and a correlation of r = 26 
between the two sets of values for Form B. * 

8253. Peters, Robert W. Changes in voice in- 
telligibility, sound pressure level of response, and 
duration of response as a function of the speaker's 
being repeatedly informed that he is not being 
understood by his listeners. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.50, iii, 7 p— 
Criterion measures of voice intelligibility, relative 
sound pressure level of response, and duration of re- 
Sponse were determined from 24 speakers who were 
repeatedly informed during their reading of testing 
materials that their voice transmissions were not 
being understood by their listeners. Voice intelligi- 
bility did not progressively improve even when sig- 
nificant increases in both sound pressure level and 
duration of vocal responses resulted from an increase 
in the number of times the speaker was informed that 
he was not being understood. 

8254. Peters, Robert W. The effect of length 
of exposure to speaker’s voice upon listener re- 
ception. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. NM 001 104 500.44, iii, 8 p.—Listeners who had 
received either no exposure, 2-minute exposure, 45 
minute exposure, ог 8-minute exposure to speakers 
voices responded to the speakers’ reading of intelligi- 
bility lists. Reception values for listening in quiet 
were significantly higher for the listeners who were 
exposed to the speakers' voices 2, 4, or 8 minutes than 
were the reception values for listeners who had not 
been exposed to the speakers’ voices. Reception 
values for listening in noise were significantly higher 
for listeners who were exposed to the speakers’ voices 
for 8 minutes as compared to reception values for 
listeners who were not exposed to the speakers’ voices . 
or who were exposed to the speakers’ voices for 2 or 
4 minutes. Mean values of listener reception did not 
follow the same trend for each speaker. 


8255. Peters, Robert W. The effect of low- 
Pass filtering of side-tone upon speaker intelligi- 
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bility. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
001 104 500.49, iii, 8 p.—The purpose of the experi- 
ment was to. evaluate speaker intelligibility as a func- 
tion of frequency attenuation above 600 cps in the 
side-tone signal, and to evaluate whether the improve- 
ment in. speaker intelligibility which was found to 
accompany low-pass filtering of side-tone in previous 
experimentation was a function of the decreased level 
of side-tone produced by filtering or was primarily a 
function of the frequency effects of filtering. ‘The 
results indicate that speaker intelligibility improves 
as frequencies above 600 cps in the side-tone signal 
are attenuated, and that this change appears to be 
primarily a function of the attenuation ot the higher 
frequencies of the side-tone signal. 

8256. Peters, Robert W. The effect of recall 
and problem-solving tasks, concurrently presented 
with intelligibility testing materials, upon listener 
responses to the intelligibility materials. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. NM 
001 104 500.59, Rep. No. 59, iv, 13 p.—Listeners re- 
sponded concurrently to intelligibility and recall or 
problem-solving materials. Reception values for the 
listeners were evaluated with respect to the condi- 
tions of no task and each of five conditions of increas- 
ing difficulty of the recall and problem-solving. The 
recall materials with digits, nonsense syllables, or 
words; the problem-solving tasks were arithmetic 
problems or arranging scrambled letters into words. 
With the recall of digits and nonsense syllables, re- 
ception values of listeners decreased with increased 
ditficulty of the task; with the recall of words and 
the solution of arithmetic and scrambled letters prob- 
lems, listener reception improved when the task was 
moderately difficult. 

8257. Peters, Robert W. Voice intelligibility as 
a function of speakers’ knowledge concerning the 
conditions under which their transmissions will 
be received by listeners. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.41, iii, 7p.— 
Speakers read multiple-choice intelligibility test words 
immediately after receiving voice transmissions under 
conditions of quiet or under various levels of noise. 
Among the speakers employed was a group of speak- 
ers not experienced in military voice communication 
procedure and a group experienced in these pro- 
cedures. Of the speakers used, only those who were 
inexperienced in communication procedures became 
more intelligible in response to information. that 
listeners would hear their voices under conditions of 
noise as opposed to conditions of quiet. In no in- 
stance did voice intelligibility vary consistently asa 
function of the amount of noise accompanying trans- 
missions to the speaker. 


8258. Ruesch, Jurgen, & Kees, Weldon. Non- 
verbal communication: notes on the visual per- 
ception of human relations. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956. 205 p. $7.50.—Nonverbal 
forms of communication are classified into 3 types: 
sign language (in which verbal symbols have been 
supplanted by gestures), action language (embracing 
all bodily movements not used exclusively as signals), 
and other language (all intentional and non-inten- 
tional display of material things or of the human 
body and its clothes or coverings). Several hundred 
photographs of such subjects as graphic signs, public 
displays, house interiors, and persons in various social 
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contexts are included to illustrate these types. The 
appeal of nonverbal communication may reside in a 
lower likelihood of giving rise to distortions of sig- 
nitication. 169-item bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 


8259. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. The effects of an in- 
struction to be intelligible upon a speaker’s in- 
telligibility, sound pressure level and message 
duration. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
Proj. No. NM 001 104 500, Rep. No. 58, iii, 15 p.— 
These criterion measures, namely, multiple-choice in- 
telligibility scores, sound pressure level, and message 
duration measurements ot five-syllable phrases, were 
obtained on 48 Naval Aviation Hight students. One- 
half received an instruction to be as intelligible as 
possible before a second reading; one-half received no 
instructions. The results of the instruction were to 
improve intelligibility scores and to prolong the read- 
8: No increase in sound pressure level of voice was 
‘ound. 


8260. Tolhurst, Gilbert C.  Intelligibility as a 
function of constant side-tone level when fre- 
quency response and speaker's vocal effort are 
varied. USN Sch. Aviat. Med, Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
NM 001 104 500.46, ii, 14 p.—The frequency response 
of a speaker's side-tone circuit was altered without 
affecting his intelligibility when the listeners re- 
ceived his speech in 114 db of ambient noise. Sig- 
nificant differences in intelligibility resulted, how- 
ever, when the listeners were inquiet. Changes in 
sound pressure level of a speaker's voice, up or down 
from a normal level, resulted in significant differ- 
ences in speaker intelligibility scores. 


8261. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Some effects of 
changing time patterns and articulation upon in- 
telligibility and word reception. USN Sch, Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.40, iii, 15 
p.—Multiple-choice intelligibility items were read by 
one voice successively in a prolonged, a normal, and a 
staccato manner of delivery. The listener judgments 
indicated a preference for the normal and prolonged 
delivery over staccato; they also accorded different 
intelligibility values to the 3 conditions. Listener 
judgments of recorded, paired test items indicated 
that they could tell, with significantly better than 
chance frequency, differences between items that were 
precisely, normally, and slovenly articulated as the 
speakers repeated the items they heard. 


8262. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Speaker intelligibility 
of repeated messages acquired by visual, aural or 
visual-aural channels. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.43, ii, 7 р.—56 Naval 
Aviation Cadets spoke to 196 fellow listeners and re- 
ceived their verbal material by reading (visual chan- 
nel), listening (aural channel), and by a combina- 
tion of simultaneous reading and listening (visual- 
aural channel). Listeners and speakers were tested 
in “classroom-quiet” conditions. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences in speakers intelligibility scores were 
found between the visual and aural conditions; be- 
tween the aural and visual-aural; but not between 
visual and visual-aural. 

8263. Tolhurst, Gilbert C., & Peters, Robert W. 
The effect of attenuating one channel of a dichotic 
circuit upon the word reception of dual messages. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep. 1954, NM 001 
064.01.36, ii, 16 p.—Listeners responded to 2 simul- 
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taneous messages through dichotic headset circuits. 
The simultaneous messages were word groupings 
from the multiple-choice intelligibility tests. The sig- 
nal level of one remained constant. The level of the 
other was attenuated in 5 steps of 3 decibels each step. 
The variable under study was the effect of these at- 
tenuation levels upon the reception of the 2 messages. 
The general effect of attenuating one simultaneous 
message was that of decreasing the reception of the 
attenuated message and increasing the reception of 
the unattenuated message. The effect was more pro- 
nounced in noise than in quiet. 


(See also abstracts 7912, 7924) 
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8264. Bergius, Rudolf. Die Beratungssituation 
als sozialpsychologisches Problem. (The counsel- 
ing situation as social psychological problem.) Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 159-161.—In the counseling 
situation there exist three closely connected problems 
for the social psychologist: (1) the question of com- 
munication; (2) the setting up of a small group, and 
(3) the distribution of roles within this group. Vari- 
ous aspects of these important problems of individ- 
uals and groups who are seeking help from counselors 
are discussed.—M. J. Stanford. 


8265. Council of State Governments. Interstate 
Clearing House on Mental Health. State action 
in mental health, 1955. A summary of financial, 
legal and administrative development in State men- 
tal health programs. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1955. 
60 p. $1.50.—A mimeographed report on such mat- 
ters as progress in mental health, 1955; training and 
research; mental health services; reorganization and 
commitment legislation; and legislative study com- 
mittees and commissions—as they operate in the 
several states and territories.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8266. Family Service Association of America. 
Committee on psychiatric consultation. Psychia- 
tric consultations in the family service agency. 
New York: Author, 1956. 20 p. 50«.— Objectives 
included: (1) a study of current practice in family 
Service agencies in the use of psychiatric consulta- 
tion, including the specific functions of the consult- 
ant, lines of administrative responsibility, content of 
consultation; and (2) identification of current trends 
with suggestions for the general direction in which 
such consultation should develop. The study is re- 
ported in 3 sections: (1) relation between casework 
and psychiatry in the family service agency; (2) 
case consultation and staff seminars; (3) selection 
of the psychiatric consultant—L, В. Costin. 


8267. Franzblau, Abraham N. (Hebrew Union 
Coll., New York.) The ministry of counseling. J. 
pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 137-144. —An address de- 
livered at the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care. The author draws a 
sharp distinction between psychiatry and counseling. 
So long as the minister “sticks to counseling” there is 
no conflict between the clergyman. and the psychia- 
trist. If the minister wishes to practice psycho- 
therapy the “only one really satisfactory way" to do 
so is to study medicine and become a psychiatrist.— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 
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8268. Greenwood, E. Social science and Social 
work: a theory of their relationship. Social Serv, 
Rev., 1955, 29, 20-33.—Discussion of (1) charac- 
teristics of the sciences; (2) characteristics of the 
practices; (3) relationship between social work and 
the social sciences. In line with formulations de. 
veloped, author suggests that “construction of diag. 
nostic and treatment classes and the clarification of 
treatment goals appear . . . to be necessary and logical 
prerequisites to the fashioning of evaluative instru- 
ments."—J. J. Parnicky. 

8269. Hall, C., Jr. онну State Hosp, 
Kans.) The function of the psychiatric chaplain, 
J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 145—152. —A consideration 
of the role of the psychiatric chaplain indicates that 
the following functions represent the chaplain's place 
in the treatment program: The chaplain "works with 
certain individual patients in some kind of pastoral 
counseling relationship. . . . uses certain religious 
resources to help strengthen whatever line of de- 
fense or defense mechanism the person is best able to 
use... . works with groups, often using the medium 
of religious material for a therapeutic purpose. s.a, 
and is available at all times to give pastoral care... 
and conducts worship services on Sundays."—0. 
Strunk, Jr. 

8270. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U., Mass.) The 
pastor as counselor. Ann. N. У. Acad. Sci, 1955, 
63, 423-426.— Johnson analyzes the clergyman's role 
as a counselor. He discusses the clergyman's coun- 
selees, collaboration with other counselors, education 
of the clergyman as a counselor, and the evaluation 
of the minister as а counselor.—S. Ross. 

8271. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston.) The medical psychological dynamics of 
the gamut of norinal experiences of the normal 
individual In New York Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
8275), 16-32.—The role of the physician as a con- 
fidant of the sick individual and as a leader in com- 
munity preventive efforts is described. Middle-class 
bias of psychiatrists, pathology in leaders and in pro- 
fessionals, bereavement, and other “items in psy- 
chological development" are discussed.—4. Е glash. 

8272. Line, William, & King, Margery R. (Eds.) 
(U. Toronto, Cam.) Mental health in public af- 
fairs: A report of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Mental Health, 1954. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1956. viii, 254 p. $5.00.—A sum- 
marized report of the research symposia, technical 
section, and round tables of the Fifth International 
Congress of Mental Health held in 1954 in Toronto, 
Canada. The eleven plenary addresses are given in 
full and present the views of world leaders in the 
mental health field regarding such matters as the 
Status of mental health in the world today, research 
in mental health, the relation of mental health to the 
public health, to education, to the citizen, and the 
future needs that are to be met.—M. А. S. eidenfeld. 

. 8273. Mailloux, Noël. (U. Montreal, Can.) Re: 
ligious and moral issues in psychotherapy and 
counseling. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 427- 
428.—Father Mailloux discusses the contributions to 
be expected from the minister of religion in the un- 
derstanding and relief of human suffering.—5. Ross. 

8274. Meinecke, Georg. Was will die psychische 

Hygiene? (What is the task of mental hygiene?) 
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Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 51—66.—The development 
and present meaning of the mental hygiene movement 
are described. Emphasis is placed upon the influences 
of civilization on mental health. However, these 
forces can be counteracted by education to mental 
health, group activities, and selection for and further- 
ing of social professions. , The task of mental hy- 
gienists is not to solve all emotional difficulties but to 
encourage individuals to solve their conflicts them- 
selves, and carry the responsibility to fulfill their 
obligations. 39 references.—4M. H. Stanford. 


8275. New York Academy of Medicine. Minis- 
try and medicine in human relations. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1955. xviii, 173 p. 
$3.50.—This includes papers given by ministers, psy- 
chiatrists, and social scientists at two conferences on 
ministry and medicine. Chapters are abstracted 
separately. Perspectives and prospectives by the edi- 
tor, Iago Galdston, р. 141-147.—4. Eglash. 


276. Perry, William G., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The findings of the Commission 
in Counseling and Guidance. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1955, 63, 396-407.—TThe report revolves around 
a central problem: Is it possible any longer to dis- 
tinguish theoretically and practically between coun- 
seling and psychotherapy? These activities have de- 
veloped in our society for the assistance of individuals 
"in finding themselves in the relation of their per- 
sonalities and roles.”—S. Ross. 


8277. Rice, Otis R. (St. Lukes Hospital, New 
York.) The significant functions of the minister 
in the gamut of the normal experiences of the 
normal individual. In N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
8275), 3-15.— The minister, in his roles of Christian 
friend, representative of Christian fellowship, and 
steward of Christian rites has many opportunities to 
build a "pastoral rapport" or "remote preparation" 
for later pastoral acts.—4. Eglash. 


8278. Ripple, Lillian. Motivation capacity and 
opportunity as related to the use of casework serv- 
ice: theoretical base and plan to study. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1955, 29, 172-193—“The Proposition 
being examined in this study is that the client's use 
of casework service is determined by his motivation, 
capacity and opportunities afforded him both by his 
environmental and by the social agency from which 
he seeks help." Focus is on (1) structuring the 
assessment of motivation, capacity and opportunity 
and (2) enlarging the number of subpropositions. 
Discussion of development of schedule and plan of 
analysis of data.—J. J. Parnicky. 

8279. Rogers, Carl R. Becoming a person: two 
lectures delivered on the Nellie Heldt Lecture 
Fund. [Austin, Tex.]: Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1956. (Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 
с1954.) 23 p.—The first lecture hypothesizes that if 
the counselor can provide a certain type of relation- 
ship, he will be able to use this relationship to develop 
personally. The counselor must be genuine and the 
counselee must have a drive for self-actualization to 
be able to cope with his problem constructively. The 
second lecture is entitled “What it means to become 
a person” and is concerned with getting in touch 
with the real self through counseling.—M. О. Wilson. 
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8280. Shaffer, Laurance F., & Shoben, Edward 
J., Jr. (T. C., Columbia U., New York.) The psy- 
chology of adjustment. (2nd ed.) Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1956. xxi, 672 p. $5.75.—This re- 
vision (see 10: 2550) makes use of the new resources 
in psychology. The account is derived from the great 
movements of the twentieth century—the experimental 
study of behavior, the psychoanalytic approach to 
psychopathology, and the conceptions developed by 
social psychology, sociology and anthropology. The 
treatment is divided into 4 main parts: psychological 
foundations, varieties of adjustive behavior, per- 
sonality, and techniques of mental hygiene. A set 
of questions for discussion and a bibliography of 703 
titles are appended.—M. О. Wilson. 


8281. Stevenson, George S. (National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, New York.) Mental health 
planning for social action. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. х, 358 p. $6.50.—Designed specifically 
for "all who work and plan for mental health" this 
book provides “perspective on the whole field—the 
common threads that run through it, and the interrela- 
tionship and interdependence of its parts . . . ,” and 
fundamental information on local, state and federal 
programs that are specifically concerned with the 
restoration of health to the mentally ill. A section is 
concerned with “Public Health and the Prevention 
of Mental Disorder" and a major section is given 
over to the rising status of mental health as it con- 
cerns the family, school, church, vocational and recre- 
ational activities, and the military services. Includes 
bibliographic and visual aid resource material—M. 
А. Seidenfeld. 


8282. U. S. Dept. Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. National Institute of Mental Health. Bio- 
metrics Branch. Listing of outpatient psychiatric 
clinics in the United States and territories, 1954. 
Washington, D. C.: Author, 1954, viii, 44 p. 35¢.— 
A listing of the 1,280 outpatient psychiatric clinics in 
operation as of 1 July 1954. Geographic distribution 
is shown graphically. Appendixes list headquarters 
of clinic outlets and agencies designated as state or 
territorial mental health authorities.—4. J. Sprow. 


8283. Vetter, August. Die Beratung bei Lebens- 
und Eheschwierigkeiten. (Counseling in problems 
of life situations and marital difficulties.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 89-92 —There exist 3 phases in the 
life of adults that may cause conflicts. The first crisis 
may occur when man is confronted with the choice 
for his life work and for a partner. The second crisis 
may arise in middle age when man is forced to change 
his way of thinking. The third crisis may be caused 
by old age which necessitates a re-orientation.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


8284. Yoder, H. Walter. Judgmental attitudes 
in pastoral counseling. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 
221-224.—It is pointed out that “judgmental atti- 
tudes" and "accepting attitudes" have become "labels 
which may dangerously obscure the character of pas- 
toral counseling and impede the development of the 
understanding of helpful counselor attitudes." Pas- 
toral counselors should recognize that all counseling 
involves evaluations and judgments, and that personal 
evaluations which are made explicit to the counselee 
may be a great help in the counseling relationship.— 
О. Strunk, Jr. 
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8285. Stone, Abraham, & Levine, Lena. The 
premarital consultation; a manual for physicians. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 90 p. $3.00.— 
In separate interviews each prospective marriage 
partner has a premarital history taken, is given a 
physical examination, and then joins the other part- 
ner for an interview with the physician during which 
time the suggested topics for consideration are “sexual 
adjustment, family planning and contraceptive meth- 
ods, and social and emotional factors in marriage.” 
Appendices in the book present data on the vaginal 
diaphragm contraceptive technique, marriage laws of 
the different states in this country, and birth control 
laws of the different states —H. D. Arbitman. 


8286. Zetland, Jennie R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) So- 
cial case work in the treatment of marital conflict. 
J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 225-231.—A description and 
elaboration of the philosophy which underlies the 
social case worker’s approach to marital problems.— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 7958, 7967, 8176, 8458) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


8287. California Test Bureau. California test of 
mental maturity, summary of investigation num- 
ber three. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test 
Bureau, 1956. 30 p.—A summary of 107 investiga- 
tions designed to evaluate the test or to use the test 
for diagnostic or research purposes—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


8288. Ewing, Russell M., & Vincent, Margaret 
Stevenson. A study of patients’ choices of “father 
card” and “mother card” on the Rorschach test. 
Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 17-20.—272 pa- 
tients were asked to select “father and mother cards” 
on the Rorschach in order to see if any blots ap- 
peared to have this significance for any considerable 
number of the group. The results show significant 
differences among blots, but no blot ‘seemed to have 
universal parent symbolism to the exclusion of any 
other blot. The results suggest that the darkness or 
lightness of cards is more often the determining fac- 
tor than for this group of subjects, with the darker 
cards being seen as "father cards," the lighter ones as 
"mother cards."— 4. E. Harriman. х 


8289. Faverage, J.-M. Les critéres. (The cri- 
teria.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech, psychotech., 1955, 4, 
307-311.—Emphasis is made on the importance of 
the criterion in psychological testing. А study of 
ше DUNS to be dos E UE the determina- 
ton of the criteria and the choice of ad - 
ods. 20 references.—I/. Sanua, S od 

8290. Geber, Marcelle. The Observation of 
quality and quantity in the psychological testing 
of infants. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 273-282.—It is 
necessary to integrate the test results into the clini- 
cal picture in order effectively to interpret them. It 
is noted that children in institutions achieve test 
scores different from non-institutionalized children.— 
L. S. Baker. ў 


8291. Guerrier, Rémy. La signification du fac- 
teur "m" de Szondi. ( Significance of the “m” d 
tor in the Szondi.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 255—258. 
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—An attempt to validate the Szondi was made, sub- 
jecting a group of maladjusted adolescents to tests 
and paying particular attention to the “m” factor, 
The tentative conclusion seems to be that “т” cor. 
relates largely with the adolescent's rejection of his 
family and his acknowledgment of guilt —HM. р, 
Stein. 

8292. Henry, William Е. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
analysis of fantasy: The thematic apperception 
technique in the study of personality. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956. xiii, 305 p. $6.00— 
The analysis of fantasy, as an approach to an under- 
standing of the normal personality through its unique 
blend of personal and social determinants, is illus- 
trated by use of the TAT technique. Three areas of 
interpretation are discussed: the general principles 
of interpretive psychodynamics; the ways in which 
variation is present in the basic data (the stories); 
and the characteristics of the stimuli (pictures) them- 
selves. Four complete illustrative analyses are pre- 
sented. Some notes on administration and a 575-item 
bibliography.—L. N. Solomon. 

8293. Jenkin, Noel. (U. New Brunswik, Frede- 
rickton, N. B.) The resolution of perceptual am- 
biguity: A technique for personality diagnosis. 
Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 21-31—A review 
of the author’s studies of non-veridical and veridical 
perception to personality is presented. In the stand- 
ard procedure, subjects attempted to identify the 
nature of a number of stimuli, individually projected 
upon a screen, which changed from an unstructured 
state to a highly structured state as the brightness of 
the stimuli were increased through a series of pre- 
determined intervals. “The technique described yields 
a protocol which, read and considered as a whole, 
gives a total impression which is usuallv felt to be 
typical of the individual tested.”—A. E. Harriman. 

8294. Koch, Manfred. Spieltests als Spiegel 
menschlicher Umwelten. (Play tests as mirror of 
human environments.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 120- 
127.— Material consisting of a sandbox, figures from 
the Staabs-Sceno Test, and objects from Bühler's 
World Test constituted the basis for an experiment 
with 60 subjects. These subjects represented the 
three Kretschmer types, the leptosomes, pyknics, and 
athletes. These three types could be differentiated in 
their test behavior, in their productions, and in their 
attitude towards their productions. These tests re- 
veal how these types and individuals in general pro- 
ject themselves into the environment.—M. J. Stan- 
ford. : 

8295. Leighton, Alexander H. Social change in 
an Eskimo village, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. 
Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 180-181.—Abstract. 

8296. Serrate, Agustín. (Our Lady of Grace 
Hosp. Zaragoza, Spain.) El test "tsedek" de 
Baruk. (Baruk’s “Tsedek” test.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1954, 9. 63-69.—Studies using this test 
of moral judgment indicate a stable component of 
moral judgment relatively unaffected by certain men- 
tal disorders and psychotic states. If the individual 
can grasp the problem presented, his judgment will 
be most affected by education, social customs, tradi- 
tion, and environment. The test consists of 15 de- 
scriptions of questionable human acts. The ex- 
aminee's judgments about those acts are categorized 
according to such considerations as legal aspects, 50- 
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cial aspects, or emotional aspects. The 15 items are 
described together with the rationale for the test and 
brief descriptions of some of the experimental studies. 
No details are given of administration, scoring, or 
norms.—R. О. Peterson. 


‘TREATMENT METHODS 


8297. Abramson, Harold A. (133 E. 58, New 
York.)  Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25): 
XIX. As an adjunct to brief psychotherapy, with 
special reference to ego enhancement. J. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 199-229.—Although ego depression may oc- 
cur during the LSD-25 reaction to produce a psy- 
chotic state, this state is associated primarily with 
doses greater than 50 mg. Аз shown by tape record- 
ing, the subject was essentially incapable of com- 
municating effectively with the interviewer during 
the height of the response. In groups, some insight 
and better adaptive techniques occurred, suggesting 
the possible use of LSD-25 astan adjuvant to group 
therapy. It is also suggested that verbatim recording 
may enable utilization of dream reassociation.—R. W. 
Husband. 

8298. Alexander, Franz.  Psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy: developments in theory, tech- 
nique, and training. New York: Norton, 1956. xiv, 
292 p. $4.75.—“The present book does not aspire to 
resolve all conflicting views or to say the last word 
about them. It attempts to state my position clearly 
so that views will not be attributed to me and my col- 
laborators which we do not hold.” A more important 
goal, however, is the evaluation of "the potential con- 
tribution of psychoanalytic knowledge. .. ." Some 
of the author's views have been previously published. 
Some of the chapter titles are: Psychoanalysis in 
western culture; Development of the theory of psy- 
choanalytic treatment; Some earlier modifications of 
technique; Later developments in theory and tech- 
nique; Some controversial issues; Teaching of psy- 
choanalysis. There is also a chapter devoted to the 
opinions of contemporary teachers in psychiatry re- 
lating to questions of theory and training. 94-item 
bibliography.—4. R. Howard. ; 

8299. Burlingham, Dorothy; Goldberger, Alice, 
& Lussier, André. Simultaneous analysis of 
mother and child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 165-186.—Mother projected her death wishes 
against her own mother onto her child, fearing Bobby 
would suck her dry. To protect her own life she has 
no milk for Bobby. Mother's fantasies are internal- 
ized by Bobby. Mother responds with over-valua- 
tion of the penis to Bobby's normal phallic exhibition- 
ism. Bobby responds to mother's sexualization of 
auto traffic. Bobby and mother act out roles of 
aggressor and victim interchangeably in the anal 
ritual. The child seduced by mother's fantasies only 
can be liberated more effectively than a child who 
has to contend with manifest overstimulating and 
exciting actions on the part of the mother.—D. 
Prager. 2 i 

8300. Camacho Pinto, Mario. Lobotomias. 
(Lobotomies.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 
109-128—Contains a general discussion of loboto- 
mies, including basic concepts, physiological and 
psychological effects, classification of subjects, and 
statistical data on 57 cases of prefrontal lobotomies 
performed in Colombia.—R. C. Browning. 
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8301. Demarest, Elinor W., & Winestine, Muriel 
Chaves. The initial phase of the concomitant 
treatment of twins. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 336-352.—Susan's lack of individuation from the 
mother made it impossible for her to transfer the 
mother role on to the therapist. Ann transferred to 
the therapist the remoteness characteristic of her 
relationship with her mother. Insufficient individua- 
tion from the mother and from each other markedly 
differentiated their approach to and utilization of the 
initial phase of therapy.—D. Prager. 

8302. Doyle, Iracy. Do ensino e regulamentação 
da psicoterapia. (Training for and regulation of 
psychotherapy.) J. brasil Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 37— 
48.—Sober thought is given to the controversial issue 
of who should do psychotherapy. The author dis- 
cusses various theoretical formulations on the nature 
of psychoneurosis, the pros and cons of each move- 
ment, and finally proposes some suggestions for a 
solution to the problem. Among the suggestions made 
are: a modified curriculum in medical schools; crea- 
tion of new schools for training both psychiatrists and 
psychologists; and, more careful selection of candi- 
dates. The institution of a committee responsible for 
the control of the activities of the professionals is also 
suggested —G. S. Wieder, 

8303. Dreyfus-Moreau, J. Bilan d'une expéri- 
ence de psychanalyse collective. (Balance-sheet of 
an experiment in collective psychoanalysis.) Rev. 
franç. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 333-356.—In itself, the 
group situation is not unfavorable to psychoanalysis, 
but precise techniques lose their efficacy. The collec- 
tive state adds its own difficulties and the resulting 
hyperaggression is incompletely reduced by inter- 
pretations which can only be approximate at the 
moment. The few patients remaining to the end of 
the reported experiment had originally suffered neither 
anxiety nor character difficulties. In the others, 
anxiety returned with the cessation of attendance, 
28 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8304. Fraiberg, Selma. Some considerations in 
the introduction to therapy in puberty. Psycho- 
anal, Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 264-288.—Analysis meets 
special problems in pubertal children. The pubertal 
ego aims to strengthen defenses while the analysis 
aims to disturb defenses against drives. The pubertal 
child shows very strong reactions against therapy 
even before meeting the therapist. She may also 
resist treatment because her parents wish it for her. 
The analyst can win the confidence of the pubertal 
child by negating the transference image of the omni- 
potent psychologist and by assurance that the child 
will be an active partner in a therapy which aims to 
increase control over the drives and to help the child 
become master of himself—D. Prager. 

8305. Gaitz, Charles M., Roy H., Thompson, W, 
Kimbell, I., Mullen, A. J., & Pokorny, A Doe 
A. Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Evaluation of chlorpro- 
mazine in comparison with other methods of treat- 
ment of hospitalized patients, using the Lorr Mul- 
tidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pa- 
tients. Psychiat. Res. Rep, 1955, No. 1, 84-94.— 
Administration of the Lorr Scale before and after 
drug therapy, along with the use of a control group 
under treatment by electroshock or insulin, indicated 
this scale to have considerable usefulness both in 
selection of patients for treatment and for evaluation 
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of improvement. It is concluded that chlorpromazine 
is “as useful as the ‘standard’ hospital therapies, in- 
cluding insulin coma therapy, electroshock therapy, 
and supportive psychotherapy."—L. A. Pennington. 


8306. Gosline, Ernest, & Kline, Nathan S. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Use 
of reserpine on an admission service. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 112-121.—Clinical study of 
100 patients on the female reception service showed 
the “definite usefulness of reserpine in management.” 
The areas of greatest usefulness included the so-called 
functional reaction patterns. Those with organic de- 
fects responded less well. Management during drug 
therapy requires a re-orientation in ward arrange- 
ments inasmuch as the patients tend to externalize 
previously hidden conflicts.—L. A. Pennington. 


8307. Hutte, Н. А. Vorming van volwassenen 
door creatief spel. (Training of adults by creative 
play.) Purmerend: J. Muusses, 1956. 51 p. HA. 
1,90.—Some theoretical considerations on human role- 
playing behavior and its functioning in psychodrama 
and sociodrama are followed by some guiding prin- 
ciples for directing creative play sessions. The course 
of such a psychodrama session is analysed and sys- 
tematically surveyed.—R. H. Howwink. 


8308. Kline, Nathan S. (Ed. Psychopharma- 
cology. Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1956. x, 165 p. 
(Publ. No. 42.)—10 studies are reported after their 
presentation at a symposium in Berkeley, California 
in December, 1954. Lester H. Margolis, Ames 
Fischer, Robert N. Butler, and Alexander Simon dis- 
cuss "Clinical observations with chlorpromazine." 
Vernon Kinross-Wright deals with the topic of 
"Clinical application of chlorpromazine" while An- 
thony A. Sainz considers "Clinical applications of 
chlorpromazine in psychiatry." The latter author 
also describes his "Considerations on the cerebral 
action of reserpine.” Leo E. Hollister, Leo Traub, 
and Wallace С. Beckman entitle a section “Psychi- 
atric use of reserpine and chlorpromazine: results of 
double-blind studies.” Nathan S. Kline considers 
“Clinical applications of reserpine” and A. E. Ben- 
nett the “Clinical trial of reserpine in psychotic and 
psychoneurotic illnesses.” Frederick H. Meyers de- 
scribes the “Pharmacology of chlorpromazine, reser- 
pine, and related drugs” and is followed by Herman 
С. В. Denber and Sidney Merlis on the “Antagonism 
between mescaline and chlorpromazine.” The final 
section is by Murray E. Jarvik on the “Mechanism of 
action of lysergic acid diethylamide, seratonin, and 
related drugs.” Discussions are appended.—L. А. 
Pennington. 


8309. Levy, David M. Advice and reassurance. 
Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1954, 44, 1113-1118.—Reasons 
for failure of patients to take advice offered by nurses 
and physicians are classified under four rubrics: 
practical, cultural, cognitive, and attitudinal The 
manner of giving advice may be authoritative or ex- 
planatory, general or specific, with each form having 
an appropriate place. Reassuring a mother that there 
is nothing to worry about represents the pediatri- 
cian's most frequent psycho-therapeutic activity.— 
J. Elinson. 


8310. Litteral, Emmett B. & Wilkinson, Wil- 
liam E. (Walter Reed Army Hosp., Washington, 
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D. C.) The advantages, disadvantages, and limi- 
tations of the use of chlorpromazine as a substi- 
tute for certain somatic treatment methods in 
psychiatry. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 63-71, 
—The drug is a valuable addition but it is not a uni- 
versal substitute for the more "conventional somatic 
treatment methods." It is most effective with excited 
patients.—L. А. Pennington. 

8311. Nicolaou, George T., & Kline, Nathan S. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Reser- 
pine in the treatment of disturbed adolescents, 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 122-132.—Study 
of 39 male adolescents, aged 11 to 15 years, indicated 
that those better integrated at the outset profited 
most from the drug therapy. Clinical observations 
suggested that reserpine tended "to cut through or 
in some way alter the psychological defenses." This, 
in turn, suggested that psychotherapy might well then 
be more effective.—L. A. Pennington. 

8312. Pennington,: Veronica M. (Miss. State 
Hosp., Whitfield.) The use of reserpine (Ser- 
pasil) in three hundred and fifty neuropsychiatric 
cases, Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 105-111.— 
Patients, ranging in age from 20 to 80 years and 
with a range in illness duration from 2 to 50 years, 
were given reserpine in dosages fitting their needs. 
Approximately 43% have returned to their homes. 
Of the most regressed 23% were "restored to normal 
life." “This makes irreversible regression doubtful.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

8313. Pinzón, Alvaro Fajardo. Choque-electro- 
narcosis. (Electronarcosis shock treatment.) Rev. 
Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 161-169. 

8314. Pollak, Otto. Integrating sociological and 
psychoanalytic concepts: an exploration in child 
psychotherapy. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956. x,284p. $4.00.— Four cases are presented 
in detail to show the systematic employment of the 
concepts of family orientation, social interaction, and 
social role in family diagnosis and family therapy as 
well as in preparation of cases for treatment. Sug- 
gestions are offered for further research and a re- 
formulation of theory which would facilitate a total 
treatment approach. There is an evaluative comment 
by Herschel Alt.—D. Prager. 

8315. Pratt, Dallas. Values—their dynamics in 
behavior and psychotherapy. J. pastoral Care, 
1955, 9, 189-202.— Values are "enduring beliefs, con- 
Scious and unconscious, in the worth of particular 
forms of experience." Value-changes may occur in 
chance fashion but they can also occur deliberately 
through psychotherapy. The inspiration of religion 
and literature often lifts men to "a higher and richer 
form of expression through the transforming effect 
of new values." Psychotherapy accomplishes this 
systematically and consciously using both the methods 
of science as well as literature and religion.—0. 
Strunk, Jr. 

8316. Sánchez, Luis Jaime.  Insulinoterapia. 
(Insulin therapy.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 
13, 129-134.—A statistical study on the treatment of 
266 schizophrenics by means of insulin shock. Most 
cases fell in the age group 21-25; fewest between 46- 
70. Greatest recovery was in age group 21-25; poor- 
est between 36—40. 42% of patients completely re- 
covered, 24% partially recovered, and 34% showed 
no recovery.—R. C. Browning. 
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8317. Strunk, O., Jr. (Boston U., Mass.) Mo- 
tivational factors and psychotherapeutic aspects 
of a healing cult. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 213-220. 
—“Ап analysis of 529 letters of testimony written by 
enthusiastic followers of Christian Science revealed 
the following aspects of this healing cult: Member- 
ship consists largely of urban, married females who 
turned to this sect for reasons of health. . . . Practi- 
tioner-patient relationship resembles somewhat the 
patient-psychiatrist situation. Psychotherapy often 
results not only in cures of specific ailments but in 
mystical experiences and quite frequently in sharp 
perception and in keen insight on the part of the pa- 
tient. In the case of Christian Scientists brought up 
in the faith the health factor . . . is often merged or 
intermixed with numerous other factors. In time 
this homogenization of motivational factors evolves 
into a definite Christian Science Weltanschauung, in 
the framework of which all experience is interpreted. 
.. 2—O,. Strunk, Jr- А 


8318. Talley, John Е. Meratran, a new cerebral 
stimulant: report on the results of clinical in- 
vestigation, Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 133- 
139.—The pharmacology and therapeutic indications 
of this new central nervous system stimulant are 
given. Clinical experience suggests its greatest use- 
fulness in the narcolepsies and in the reactive de- 
pressions. The drug has no effect on the autonomic 
nervous system and appears to act upon the reticular 
formation of the upper brain stem.—L. A. Penning- 
ton, 


8319. Tow, P. Macdonald. Personality changes 
following frontal leucotomy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. ху, 262 p. $8.00.—Ten men 
and 26 women with mean age of 40 had a large bat- 
tery of tests. Significant reductions in ability are 
noted on the Progressive Matrices, the Porteus Mazes, 
persistence, speed and accuracy, fluency, | abstract 
words, object sorting, and the inkblots, with lesser 
changes on other tests. There are important changes 
by the operation and these are psychological, with 
selective impairment of function, but some of the 
loss of ability is the result of alteration of motivation. 
There is a detailed review of the literature and a 
description of the operation. 11-page bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

8320. U. S. Veterans Administration, Depart- 
ment of Medicine & Surgery, Library Division, 
Special Service, Medical & General Reference Li- 
brary. Bibliotherapy: a bibliography supplemen- 
tal list, 1955. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Veterans 
Administration, 1955. 11 p—A 134-item supple- 
ment to the 1900-1952 bibliography (see 27: 3595) 
arranged in 2 groups: Bibliotherapy with patients 
and Bibliotherapy in educational and guidance aspects. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

8321. Uribe Cualla, Guillermo. El narco-analisis 
en terapéutica, medicina а y окы: Ос 
coanalysis in therapy, legal medicine, and psy- 
chiatry) Rev. Med. tegal Colombia, 1953, 13, 88- 
108.—Five opinions about narcoanalysis are presented 
to the First National Congress of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry (of Colombia) : Narcoanalysis is acceptable 
for psychotherapy; it is permissible for use in cer- 
tain cases in legal medicine; also, in applied therapy 
where it does not violate the moral integrity of the 
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human being; it is not acceptable in investigating 
cases of justice where a confession is sought; and, 
the term “truth serum” does not exist in objective 
reality.—R. C. Browning. 

8322. Van der Horst, L. Het gnostisch moment 
in de anthropotherapie. (The gnostical moment in 
anthropotherapy.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 
435-445.—The process of obtaining an increasing de- 
gree of insight is an important element in psycho- 
therapy, which has a transitive as well as an in- 
transitive aspect (teaching vs. learning). It could be 
defined as a form of polarization in the patient- 
therapist situation, which is aimed at a reintegration 
of the communicative faculties and the establishment 
of new reaction patterns towards the self—R. H. 
Houwink. 

8323. van Pelt, S. J. Modern hypnotism; key to 
the mind. Westport, Conn.: Associated Booksellers, 
1956. 88 p. $2.50.—14 chapters, written “to pro- 
vide doctors and intelligent laymen with the truth 
about hypnotism . . . in an easily digested form,” 
discuss, usually by case report, the application of 
hypnotherapy to such clinical problems as the neu- 
roses, asthma, insomnia, migrain, alcoholism, smok- 
ing, stammering, blushing, impotence, and frigidity.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8324. Weinroth, Leonard A., & Brown, Fred, 
(Mt. Sinai Hosp. New York.) Psychodynamic 
aspects of behavior in occupational therapy. J. 
Mt. Sinai Hosp., 1955, 22, 278-285.—The thesis is 
developed that occupational therapy "can often serve 
as an important supplement to the standard psycho- 
logical tests" by the presentation of 2 case reports in 
which the free-choice ward activities by 2 patients 
closely paralleled and illustrated the psychodynamic 
picture arrived at independently through diagnostic 
testing.—L. А. Pennington. 

8325. Wendt, Carl-Friedrich. (U. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Grundzüge einer verstehenspsycho- 
logischen Psychotherapie. (Principles of an under- 
standing-psychological psychotherapy.) (204 ed.) 
Berlin: Springer, 1956. viii, 207 p. DM 24.00— 
This is а "completely revised" edition of an earlier 
volume on brief psychotherapy (see 25: 6909), with 
further emphasis on theoretical rationale, technical ' 
considerations, and case material. “Understanding 
psychology” offers a frame of reference for the 
therapy outlined —H. P. David. 

8326. Zlatchin, Philip. (New York U.) Is the 
difference between counseling and psychotherapy 
important? Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci, 1955, 63, 412- 
413.—Zlatchin discusses the need for research pro- 
grams to distinguish between counseling and psycho- 
therapy.—S. Ross. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


8327. Aubry, Jenny. The case of Monique. In 
Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. 
I, (see 30: 8151), 125-130.—A child whose emo- 
tional and developmental growth was severely dam- 
aged in early years but greatly improved through 
psychiatric treatment is observed in this French film. 
—L. S. Baker. 

8328. National Association for Mental Health, 
London. The XIth inter-clinic conference for 
staffs of child guidance clinics. The family ap- 
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proach to child guidance—therapeutic techniques. 
London, Eng.: Author, 1955. 52 p.—Description of 
the work for children and their parents including 
principles and techniques, tensions inherent in the 
family pattern, personality development in terms of 
relationships, disturbed families, and multi-genera- 
tional patterns of disturbance. Illustrated by detailed 
account of one case, the early experiences of parents 
and child and their difficulties.—M. M. Gillet. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8329. Arnstein, Eliezer. (Vocational. Guidance 
Cent., Hadassah, Jerusalem.) akisharon v'han'tiya 
bivhirat hamiktsoa. (Ability and interest in occupa- 
tional choice.) Jerusalem: Hadassah Vocational Edu- 
cation Services, 1956. 20 p. (Mimeo.)—326 elemen- 
tary-school leavers in Jerusalem were examined in 1955 
by 6 intelligence tests and 6 special aptitude and 
achievement tests; a vocational interest questionnaire 
was administered. Abilities of pupils decrease from 
those who intend to enter academic high schools, to 
those who intend to learn in vocational schools, and 
those intending to work as apprentices, Pupils are 
capable to evaluate correctly their own abilities. 
Their choice of occupation is influenced by prestige 
of occupation and by their personal level of aspira- 
tion.—H. Ormian. 

8330. David, Preston. (Federation Employment 
& Guidance Serv., New York.) Vocational coun- 
seling: a separate discipline. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci, 1955, 63, 408-411.—David presents his ideas on 
the separate discipline of vocational guidance in rela- 
tion to the report of W. G. Perry for the Commission 
on Counseling and Guidance at the N. Y. Academy 
of Sciences 1954 Conference on Psychotherapy and 
Counseling (see 30: 8276).—5. Ross. 

8331. Riegel Georg. Die berufskindliche Aus- 
stellung als psychologisches Hilfsmittel der Berufs- 
wunschlenkung. (The vocational exhibition as 
means for guiding vocational desires.) ^ Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 108-119.—In order to help stimulate 
vocational desires of youth every means has to be 
used. One of these that has been neglected is the 
vocational exhibition. It is important to portray the 
emotional aspects of the various work situations and 
thus evoke unconscious desires. The various prin- 
ciples which should guide such an exhibition are dis- 
cussed. Permanent vocational museums are also ad- 
vocated.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstract 8114) 
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8332. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Psychology today: everyday psychopathology. 
Panjab Educ. J., Lahore, 1952, 46, 643-650.—In this 
article some of the mental mechanisms like rational- 
ization, projection, obsession, inferiority complex, 
etc., are illustrated from the psychoanalytical point of 
view. Some methods of severe maladjustments which 
can disrupt a person’s life are also dealt with—A. Н. 
Alawi. 

8333. Benda, Clemens E. The role of neuro- 
pathology in modern anthropology. J. Neuropath. 
exp. Neurol, 1955, 14, .1-10.—In this Presidential 
Address the huthar suggests lines of future develop- 
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ments for neuropathology: a new approach to prob- 
lems of psychopathology and developmental neuro- 
pathology. He pleads for the study of "the field ar- 
rangement in the brain as an organ" as contrasted 
with cellular pathology and indicates the need for new 
techniques.—M. L. Simmel. 


8334. Cerletti, A. & Rothlin, E. Role of 5. 
hydroxytryptamine in mental diseases and its an- 
tagonism to lysergic acid derivatives. Nature, 
Lond., 1955, 176, 785-786.—It has been suggested that 
5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) plays a part in ab- 
normal mental processes. This hypothesis is based 
on the finding that it is a natural constituent of nery- 
ous tissue and that certain of its actions are an- 
tagonized by lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25), 
a potent producer of psychic disturbances in normal 
human beings. But a derivative of LSD-25 having 
no such psychic effect, 2-brom-d-lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide, also strongly antagonizes serotonin. 
Therefore the psychic effects of lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide can not be attributed to its ability to an- 
tagonize serotonin.—4AR. E. Edwards. 


8335. Malzberg, Benjamin, & Lee, Everett S. 
Migration and mental disease; a study of first ad- 
missions to hospitals for mental disease, New 
York, 1939-1941. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1956, $1.50. 142 p.—Migrants have 
а higher incidence of mental disease than nonmigrants 
in the area of destination. The differentials remain 
consistent when the definition of migration is varied, 
at different ages, between sexes, and among groups 
defined in terms of color and race and types of men- 
tal disease. This is a pilot study and results cannot 
be generalized until similar analyses are made for 
other areas and time periods.—JD. Prager. 


8336. National Association for Mental Health. 
(London.) Preventive aspects of mental health 
Work. Proceedings of a conference held at County 
Hall, London, S.E. 1, 24-25 March, 1955. London, 
Eng.: Author, 1955. 110 p. $1.10. The official 
proceedings of the British National Association for 
Mental Health Conference on Preventive Aspects of 
Mental Health (1955). Included are reports by 
Crew on "Opportunities for preventive work in the 
health and education services" and MacKeith, who 
discusses "Promoting mental health in a local com- 
munity.” Other important discussions dealing with 
“practical problems in the local authority services 
and “new schemes in practice” encompass the broad 
experiences of the British Mental Health worker in 
preventive practice.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8337. Opler, Marvin K. Culture, psychiatry and 
human values. The methods and values of a 
social psychiatry. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1956. xiv, 242 p. $6.00.—The relevant 
literature in cultural anthropology and psychody- 
namics is reviewed in the light of salient anthropo- 
logical concepts on mental illness. Studies on the 
relationship of epidemiology and etiology and on the 
incidence and prelavence of psychiatric disorders are 
methodologically evaluated. Culture and personality 
are related in a biosocial synthesis with special con- 
sideration of the problems of psychopathological varia- 
tions in different cultures and of personality differ- 
ences in various cultures. Some basic propositions 
of the emerging interdisciplinary science of social 
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psychiatry are advanced. 165-item bibliography.— 
C. T. Bever. 

8338. Rado, Sandor, & Daniels, George E. (Eds.) 
Changing concepts of psychoanalytic medicine. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. viii, 248 p. 
$6.75.—The 20 articles published in this volume are 
based on papers presented at the Decennial Celebra- 
tion of the Columbia University Psychoanalytic Clinic 
in March, 1955. The chapters are arranged in six 
groups: 1. History of the Clinic (Н. R. Klein) ; II. 
Basic Theory (S. Rado, R. W. Gerard, G. E. 
Daniels; A. Kardiner); III. Therapy (A. Karush; 
T. A. C. Rennie, S. Rado, G. S. Goldman); IV. 
Work with Children (D. M. Levy, N. W. Acker- 
man, 1. M. Marcus, E. Lindemann); V. Clinical 
Papers (L. Ovesey & J. Jameson, H. Bruch, B. C. 
Glueck, Jr.) ; and VI. Research in Schizophrenia (К. 
G. Heath & B. E. Leach; S. Rado, B. Buchenholz, 
H. Dunton, S. H. Karlen, & R. A. Senescu; P. H. 
Hoch).—H. P. David. 

8339. Rubio, Mauricio; Urdaneta, Mario, & 
Doyle, John L. Psychologic reaction patterns in 
the Antilles Command. U. S. Armed Forces med. 
J., 1955, 6, 1767-1772.— Partial loss of consciousness, 
crises of hostility (mal de pelea), transient regres- 
sion, pseudosuicidal attempts and mild dissociation 
are precipitated by minor stress in certain Puerto 
Rican soldiers having well-defined character disorders. 
“When the sources of stress are removed . . . a basic 
overly dependent, emotionally unstable personality 
becomes evident. . . . Attempts to rehabilitate patients 
with these character disorders are impeded by their 
extreme dependency needs and the secondary gains 
they derive from their illness.” —G. Н. Crampton. 

8340. Selye, Hans, & Heuser, Gunnar. (Eds.) 
Fifth annual report on stress 1955-56. New York: 
MD Publications, 1956. 815p. $17.50— The Fifth 
Annual Report on research progress in stress con- 
tains an introductory section by Selye summarizing 
the stress concept as it appears in the light of re- 
search to 1955, principal problems of stress research 
and an analysis of clinical disorders. Special articles 
of interest to psychologists include papers on “adrenal 
influences on the stomach and the gastric response to 
stress,” “neurosecretion” and “some observations on 
psychiatric stress in infancy.” Two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to a classified topical bibliography, 
the citations alone occupying 201 pages—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

8341. Uribe Cualla, Guillermo. Critica a algunos 
articulos del cédigo civil colombiano en su aspecto 
psiquiátrico y modificaciones propuestas. (Critique 
of some articles of the Colombian civil code in its 
psychiatric aspects, and proposed modifications.) 
Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 135-141 —Atten- 
tion is called to sections of the civil code where 
dementia is presented ambiguously, where the use of 
“lucid interval” needs clarification, and a more exten- 
sive application of "lack of consent" is needed in 
cases where an individual is mentally unbalanced.— 
R. C. Browning. 

8342. Wise, Carroll A. Psychiatry and the 
Bible. New York: Harper, 1956. xi, 169 p. $3.00. 
— The author describes the contribution of psychiatry 
to an understanding of anxiety and faith, guilt and 
forgiveness, love and hate, physical and mental health. 
Biblical passages illustrate man's age-old concern 
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with these problems, and his formulation of solutions 
similar to those of modern psychiatry. Appendices 
suggest fields for service in the area of health and 
religion, and books for further reading.—A. Eglash. 


(See also abstracts 7894, 7974) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


8343. Bromse, Gerald C. (New York U.) The 
contribution of science, philosophy and education 
to the field of mental retardation. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1955, 7(2), 17-26.—The comparatively 
new field of mental retardation is used as the basis of 
a study designed to show the interdependence of the 
fields of science, philosophy and education—D. S. 
Leeds. 

8344. Esen, Fatma Munire. (Wrentham State 
School, Mass.) Mother’s toxemia and mental re- 
tardation. Arch. Pediat., 1955, 72, 321-340.—The 
effects of eclampsia in pregnant women upon their 
children are reviewed, in prenatal, still-born, and live 
birth conditions. The incidence of mental retardation 
in children who survived is reported. Among 2200 
patients at Wrentham, 22 had a “definite history of 
toxemia during pregnancy of the mother.” These 22 
cases (11 were born prematurely) are briefly re- 
viewed “from the point of view of a birth traumatic 
injury as a probable cause (only two of the 22 had no 
recorded symptoms of birth injury) of mental de- 
ficiency in children born to eclamptic mothers. . . . 
Here we have tried only to evaluate the effect of 
toxemia on our patients."—I. N. Mensh. 

8345. Illinois. Dixon State School. The men- 
tally retarded. Springfield, Ill.: Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare, 1956. 50 p. (Mimeo.)—This 
booklet includes the initial presentations made at a 
series of seminars held in 1955 at the Dixon State 
School, with the cooperation of the school's Parents' 
Association. Presented essentially for lay audiences, 
the topics covered are: mental retardation, causes and 
types of mental retardation, educability, rehabilitation, 
social problems and adjustments, care, and the future 
for the mentally retarded. The questions provoked 
by the talks, and the discussion of the points raised, 
are included. 31 references.—T. E. Newland. 

8346. National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. The evaluation and treatment of the 
mentally retarded child in clinics. New York: 
Author, 1956. 132 p. $1.25 This pamphlet con- 
tains the papers presented at a conference sponsored 
jointly by the New York Medical College and the 
Association. The 19 papers were addressed to the 
major topics of: factors in the evaluation of mental 
retardation, problems in differential diagnosis, team- 
work in the treatment of mentally retarded children, 
family and environmental factors in treatment, and 
clinics in a total community program for the retarded. 
А summary of a general discussion on administrative 
and organizational problems in clinics is a concluding 
section.—T. E. Newland. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


8347. Bastide, Roger. Psychologie du “cafuné.” 
(Psychology of “cafuné.”) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
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massage the scalp and hair at length under the pretext 
of searching for lice. The author examines this cus- 
tom seeing in it a mastubatory equivalent and a sub- 
stitute for homosexual gratification in a rigid society 
severely repressive of women libidinal impulses. 37 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

8348. Crocker, David. The study of a problem 
of aggression. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
300-335.—''The crucial trauma seems to have taken 
place around the uncontrolled and seductive stimula- 
tions which took place in all phases of libidinal de- 
velopment, which led to a breakdown of ego mastery, 
and the release of aggression in temper tantra and 
other destructive ways, some of them self-destructive.” 
The uncontrolled aggression may have originated as 
a reaction to the helpless excitement of witnessing 
the primal scene——D. Prager. 

8349. Eissler, K. R. An unusual function of an 
amnesia. Psychoanal, Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 75-82. 
—A patient repressed all recollections of mother prior 
to age 5 or 6. This amnesia gratified an aggressive 
impulse to reproach mother for never spending time 
with the patient. It also denied that later separation 
from mother was traumatic and denied that trauma 
could be experienced in the world. What appears 
clinically as childhood amnesia may in reality be a 
screen memory with negative content. Content may 
be in a state of repression without having been sub- 
jected to the repression mechanism.—D. Prager. 


8350. Friedman, Alice. (780 Madison Ave., New 
York.) A wayward child, unloved. Nerv. Child, 
1955, 11, 57-59.—4A large proportion of problem chil- 
dren consists of those who feel rejected or unloved. 
—6G. S. Speer. 


8351. Gardner, George E. (Ed.) Case studies 
in childhood emotional disabilities. Vol. II. New 
York: American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc., 
1956. vii, 368 p. $5.00.—This is a sequel to Vol. I, 
of similar title (see 28: 6239), containing two papers 
and 13 case presentations, with discussions, made at 
the 1953 and 1954 workshops of the Association. In- 
cluded are reports on collaborative treatment of 
mother and boy with fecal retention, soiling and a 
school phobia (Othilda Krug and Barbara Lentz 
Stuart); a child placement problem (Esther Glick- 
man) ; a six-year-old’s defense mechanism (Robert С. 
Murphy, Jr.); an acute separation problem (Lotte 
Bernstein, Margaret Kirk, Mary Monk, Helen Noble, 
and Elizabeth L. Wesley) ; pupils psychologically ab- 
sent from school (Mira Talbot and Isabelle Henson) ; 
the dynamics of encopresis (Samuel R. Warson, 
Marilyn R. Caldwell, Alice Warinner, A’Lelia J. 
Kirk, and Reynold A. Jensen); the significance of 
the anal phase (Dave G. Prugh, Henry Wermer, and 
Joseph P. Lord) ; brother identification in an adoles- 
cent girl (John С, Coolidge) ; mother-child relation- 
ship dynamics in a young delinquent with psychotic 
mechanisms (Kurt E. Rose and Margaret Shriver) ; 
ego treatment affecting personality structure (Esther 
Glickman) ; latency period treatment of an atypically 
developing girl (Eleanor Pavenstedt, Eleanor Gor- 
don, Mildred Roblin, and Raymond R. Gilbert); a 
congenitally blind child (Nyla J. Cole and Leonard 
H. Taboroff) ; a hyperactive, destructive boy (Pauline 
B. Hahn, Alice І. Peck, and Mary Lou Silver) ; an 
adolescent delinquent (Irving Kaufman and Eliza- 
beth S. Makkay) ; and beginning psychotherapy with 
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a borderline psychotic boy (Rudolf Ekstein and Sey- 
mour W. Friedman).—T. E. Newland. 

8352. Gero-Heymann, Elizabeth. A short com- 
munication on a traumatic episode in a child of 
two years and seven months. Psychoanal. Stud, 
Child, 1955, 10, 376-380.—Following accidental de- 
capitation of her doll, Lily was found white and 
motionless. Later she cried but could not be con- 
soled. The accident occurred at the height of ag- 
gressive fantasies toward mother when at the same 
time she needed mother so badly. Penis envy and 
castration anxiety were not interpreted to the child. 
The 2 interpretations that had therapeutic effect were 
that Lily wanted to hurt mother but that mother is 
quite all right and that Lily was mad+at mother but 
mother was not mad at Lily. The main reason for 
the trauma was the child's fear of her own aggres- 
sion.—D. Prager. 

8353. Greenacre, Phyllis. Further considera- 
tions regarding fetishism. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1955, 10, 187-194.—Fetishists have fantasies limited 
in nature, act out more than usual, have topical un- 
reality states, are early suffused with aggression, 
show quick denial and reversal, and use the love 
object for narcissistic rather than for mutual grati- 
fication. Object-relationship is jeopardized rather 
than supported by the sexual act. The whole body of 
the fetishist is more than ordinarily equated with the 
phallus and every part of the body may become geni- 
talized.—D. Prager. 

8354. Hartmann, Heinz. Notes on the theory 
of sublimation. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
9-29.—The most important factor in defining sub- 
limation is the process of neutralization or desin- 
stinctualization. Situations giving rise to neutraliza- 
tion must be clearly set apart from the process of 
neutralization itself. In studying sublimation one 
must consider the origin of neutralized energy, the 
individual capacity to neutralize, incentives to net- 
tralization, ontogenesis of neutralization, neutralized 
cathexis of ego aims as opposed to ego functions, the 
role of neutralization in defensive and nondefensive 
ego functions, gradations of neutralization, uses of 
neutralized libido and neutralized aggression, and the 
correlation of neutralization with secondary ego ati- 
tonomy. 50 references.—D. Prager. 

8355. International Union for Child Welfare. 
(16 rue du Mont-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland.) The 
re-education of severely maladjusted children; the 
work of the... Advisory Committee on the prob- 
lems of delinquent and socially maladjusted chil- 
dren. Int. Child Welfare Rev., 1955, 9, 191-230.— 
Contains two introductory reports by Dr. G. K 
Sturup and Mr. Poul W. Perch analyzing and com- 
menting on papers submitted by committee members 
which reported on practices in their respective coun- 
tries. This particular meeting was devoted to cases 
which had not responded to treatment. Mentally 
and physically handicapped children are considered. 
Methods found successful in treating these children in 
institutions were discussed, as well as the psycho- 
[rog problems they presented.—( Courtesy of Rehab. 

At. 

а 8356. Kramer, Paul. On discovering one’s iden- 
tity: a case report. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 47-74.—This discovering was painful and unstc- 
cessful because of a constitutional incapacity for mas- 
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tery of intense drives, excessive early frustrations by 
mother, and a debilitating organic disease in early in- 
fancy, necessitating adaption at a speed exceeding the 
infant’s capacity. In later life the patient desired to 
unite again with mother at the same time that such 
a reunion was to be forestalled to prevent loss of 
personal identity.—D. Prager. + 


8357. Kris, Ernst. Neutralization and sublima- 
tion: observations on young children. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 30—46.—Neutralization 
could designate relevant energy transformations 
while sublimation could be reserved for activities in 
which the transformed energy was discharged (goal 
displacement). Neutralization and sublimation are 
interdependent’ The activity to which neutralized 
energy can be directed is likely to be the most sig- 
nificant to the child, and the choice of sublimation is 
likely to be most successful, when this activity repre- 
sents a bond with the love object. Emotional deficit 
in child care affects capacity to neutralize. The ca- 
pacity for appropriate illusion seems to constitute 
one of the earliest stages in neutralization. This ca- 
pacity depends upon mother-child interaction and pre- 
pares the way for identification —D. Prager. 


8358. McCord, William, & McCord, Joan. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Psychopathy and de- 
linquency. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. x, 
230 p. $6.50.—The 7 sections of this volume deal 
with the problems of definition and diagnosis, with 
the history of the concept of psychopathic personality, 
with an overview of the hypotheses to account for its 
etiology, with treatment efforts, and with the psycho- 
path in relation to social codes and the law. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to milieu therapy as an effective 
method in the treatment of psychopathic and delin- 
quent children at New York's Wiltwyck School. The 
authors view psychopathic personality as a function 
of affective deprivation during the early years and 
of faulty brain function.—L. 4. Pennington. 


8359. Nyswander, Marie. (Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, New York.) The drug addict 
as a patient. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 
xi, 179 p. $4.50.—The problem of addiction, together 
with its pharmacological, physiological, psychological 
and sociological factors, is reviewed. Resources for 
diagnosis and treatment and desirable aspects of re- 
habilitation are detailed. The British, nonpunitive, 
approach to the problem is contrasted with the Ameri- 
can and the inference is drawn that if drug addiction 
is really regarded as a disease and placed under medi- 
cal hegemony, the profit motive will disappear from 
illicit traffic and the large recruitment of adolescents 
to addiction will largely cease—W. L. Wilkins. 


8360. Pasche, F. Notes sur les perversions. 
(Notes on perversions.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 
1955, 19, 381—384.—The author supports the Freudian 
concept that the neurosis is the negative of the per- 
version and refutes the idea of perversion as a de- 
fense. The theoretical considerations involved are 
critical in therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8361. Reales Orozco, Antonio, & Martinez 
Gómes, Eduardo. Aspectos generales de la in- 
toxicación por marihuana y зиз manifestaciones 
psiquiátricas, en Barranquilla. (General aspects of 
marihuana intoxication and its psychiatric manifesta- 
tions, in Barranquila). Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 
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1953, 13, 142-148.—Presents the somatic and psy- 
chiatric manifestations of the use of marihuana, bibli- 
ographical data, and six clinical briefs illustrating 
various affects of the addicts found in Barranquila, 
Colombia. Similarities with alcoholics, schizo- 
phrenics, paranoics, and other classifications are pre- 
sented—R. C. Browning. 

8362. Rosen, Victor Н. Strephosymbolia: an 
intrasystemic disturbance of the synthetic func- 
tion of the ego. Psychoanal. Stud..Child, 1955, 10, 
83-99.—A young mathematician suffered from a de- 
velopmental dysgraphic and dyslexic defect called 
strephosymbolia. The basic conflict arose from the 
primal scene fantasy, associating father with visual 
activities and mother with auditory functions. The 
patient conceived of father and mother as two sepa- 
rate unloving human beings incapable of producing 
a child except by artificial insemination. Precocious 
maturation involving visual and auditory perceptual 
processes occurred. These processes became involved 
in the oedipal conflict at a crucial stage in their de- 
velopment, thus preventing the formation of new com- 
pletely autonomous structures. 56 references.—D. 
Prager. 

8363. Schmid, Calvin F., & Van Arsdol, Maurice 
D., Jr. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Completed and 
attempted suicides: a comparative analysis. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 273-283.—All completed and 
attempted suicides in Seattle were studied for the 
years 1948-52 in an attempt to formulate a series of 
generalizations concerning suicidal behavior. It was 
found that the pattern of attempted suicide is in many 
respects different from that for completed suicide. 
The “efficiency” of suicide (the ratio of attempted to 
attempted plus completed) varied among groups. 
Among the less “efficient” groups are Negroes, young 
people, married people, and females. Hanging and 
firearms are relatively efficient, whereas poison and 
cutting and piercing instruments constitute the least 
efficient methods of committing suicide —H. E. Yuker. 

8364. Schulzinger, Morris S. The accident syn- 
drome; the genesis of accidental injury. Spring- 
field, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. xxiii, 234 p. 
$6.50.—The volume’s 11 chapters are given over to an 
analysis of the data pertaining to 35,000 consecutive 
accidental injuries studied by a physician over an 
18-year period (1930-1948). It is concluded that the 
accident syndrome is “a dynamic variable, constella- 
tion of signs, symptoms and circumstances which to- 
gether determine or influence the occurrence of an 
accident. This syndrome represents a synthesis of 
environmental, psychological, physiological, charac- 
terologic and temporal factors to form a unified theory 
of accident causation.” 73-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8365. von Schrenck-Notzing, A. The use of 
hypnosis in psychopathia sexualis ; with especial 
reference to contrary sexual instinct. New York: 
Julian Press, 1956. xvi, 320 p. $6.00.—This is a 
re-issue of “Suggestive therapeutics in psychopathia 
sexualis,” originally published in 1895. Henry Guze, 
in the introduction to the re-issue, states, “During 
the current renaissance in hypnotic research, it is 
provocative to examine the history of the field, par- 
ticularly when the sources are replete with material 
that is of practical utility and that challenges the 


thinking of the researcher.” The book itself has 
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three major sections: “Sexual hyperaesthesia ( onan- 
ism, satyriasis and nymphomania),” "sexual im- 
potence and anesthesia," and "sexual paraesthesia 
(sexual perversion)." Numerous case histories are 
presented.—H. D. Arbitman. 

8366. Wolfenstein, Martha. Mad laughter in a 
six-year-old boy. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
381—-394.— The laughter was an attempt to deny and 
ward off unbearable anxiety. It was a technique for 
attacking. It was regressive. It was a substitute for 
tears. It provided a release for aggressive and sexual 
impulses and functioned as an equivalent of excretory 
acts.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 8080) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


8367. de Souza Bittancourt, Roberto. (U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro.) О desenvolmimen to da lin- 
guagem e seus distúrbios. Considerações sôbre a 
gagueira. (The development of speech and its dis- 
turbances. Considerations about stammering.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 7-8), 16- 
21.—The author discusses briefly: (1) The develop- 
ment of speech from the child to the adult; (2) The 
different types of speech disorders, and (3) Stammer- 
ing, with a consideration of etiology, varieties, and 
therapy.—J. M. Salazar. 

8368. Di Carlo, Louis M., Amster, Walter W., 
& Herer, Gilbert R. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Speech 
after laryngectomy. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1955. xxiii, 184 p. $400.—15 
normal adults and 15 laryngectomized adults able to 
speak without prosthesis were compared with respect 
to breathing and speech coordinations, intelligibility 
of speech as judged by a group of auditors, and cer- 
tain related characteristics of speech.  Cinefluoro- 
graphic films revealed differences in speech mecha- 
nisms of high and low intelligibility laryngectomized 
speakers, from which recommendations are made as 
to appropriate retraining procedures. High intelligi- 
bility laryngectomized patients approach normals 
more closely in breathing coordinations than those of 
low, intelligibility. Phonetic factors making for in- 
telligibility are analyzed. Speech majors’ judgments 
yield higher intelligibility scores than those of non- 
speech majors, 65-item bibliography —J. B. Carroll. 

8369. Wassef, Н. Wissa. Étude clinique de 
différentes modalités structurales au cours de 
psychanalyses de bègues. (Clinical study of differ- 
ent structural modalities during psychoanalyses of 
Stutterers.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 19, 440— 
472.—The analytic and dream material of two male 
stutterers is reported to illustrate the differences in 
dynamic structure. In one, the ego, succeeding in a 
measure in facing the anxieties of castration, avoids 
massive regression to the anal phase. In the other, 
it is precisely the check on the defensive process 
which necessitates the regression. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in structure lies in somatic compliance.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

8370. Wepman, Joseph M., & Van Pelt, Doris. 
А theory of language disorders based on therapy. 
Folia phoniat., 1955, 7, 223-235. — Presents a new con- 
cept derived from therapy of language disorders sub- 
sequent to cortical insult; it holds that the function 
of cortex in language formulation is both symbolic 
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(or integrative) and non-symbolic (or transmissive), 
Thus, dual disorders of language should be consid- 
ered; symbolic disorders, here called aphasia, and 
non-symbolic disorders, called here apraxia ог 
agnosia. Aphasias are believed to be amenable only 
to indirect stimulation techniques in therapy while | 
direct training methods are to be employed with 
apraxias and agnosia. The advantages of this con- 
cept for therapy are discussed.— ( Courtesy of Rehab, 
Lit.) 

8371. Wohlman, R. F. Total speech therapy. 
J. Amer. тей. Wom. Ass., 1954, 9, 218-221.—(1) 
Total speech therapy is applied to a 4.5-year-old girl 
with a severe dyslalia, as a part of an immature be- 
havior pattern. (2) Speech training was not started 
until the therapeutic relationship was established. 
(3) Specific procedures and the role of speech drills 
in total speech therapy are discussed.—7. Neufeld, 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


8372. Barksdale, Alfred D. Punishment for 
crime. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 5-10.—A federal 
court judge describes the principles by which he de- 
termines the amount and kind of sentence he imposes 
within the legal range allowed. The value and use of 
case history type of information are discussed.—R. 
W. Deming. 

8373. Benítez S., Alberto. Una crítica patriótica 
y constructiva sobre nociones de criminología. (A 
patriotic and constructive critique on notions about 
criminology.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 
176-180. 

8374. Berkowitz, Bernard. (54 West 9th St, 
New York.) The Juvenile Aid Bureau of the New 
York City Police. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 42-48— 
The results are presented of a follow up study of 320 
children referred to the Bureau 10 years previously 
as pre-delinquent. 76% had no subsequent record. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8375. Bloch, Donald A. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Some concepts in the treat- 
ment of delinquency. In National Conference of 
Social Work, Casework papers, 1954. . . . New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1955, 
84-98.—This paper deals with conceptions relating 
to the treatment of delinquents who use open, aggres- 
sive hostility and, finally, flight as a technique of 
dealing with people.—L. B. Costin. 

8376. Cassagne Serres, Blanca A. Que debe 
hacer la sociedad para prevenir el crimen. (What 
society should do to prevent crime.) Bol. Inst. tnt. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1955, 29, 827-829.— 
Social workers working in the primary and second- 
ary schools are a preventive measure against de- 
linquency.—9M. J. Vargas. 

8377. Choisy, Maryse. La désacralisation de la 
morale chez les J3. (Loss of the sacred character 
of morality in J3 students.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
209-218.—Presenting acts of ‘serious delinquency 
among groups of good students of excellent Parisian 
families (J3 refers to a class of the famous Lycee 
Janson de Sailly), the author deplores the widening 
gap between conventional and ineffectual precepts 
of morality and a genuine personal sense of values. 
Youths subjected to the “double standard” of heavy 
traditional demands made upon them in the face of 
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a society disorganized by wars, strifes, laxity of mores 
and the drive for material gains, may be driven more 
and more to desperate gestures of delinquency — 
M. D. Stein. 

8378. Deland, Раш S. Battling crime comics to 
protect youth, Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 26-30.— 
Report on actions being taken for adequate control of 
crime and horror comics.—R. W. Deming. 

8379. de Medeiros, Mauricio. Fatéres de anti- 
sociabilidade juvenil. (Causes of juvenile delin- 
quency.) J. brasil. Psiqiuat,, 1955, 4(1), 70-83.— 
Hereditary and environmental causes of juvenile de- 
linquency are examined. The psychological effects of 
family and school in causing emotional maladjustment 
which leads to anti-social behavior are stressed. Ref- 
erence is made to a statistical study of juvenile ої- 
fenders. A special plea for the rehabilitation of 
minors who are offenders, rather than their punish- 
ment, is made.—G. S. Wieder. 

8380. Elliott, H. Aubrey. (Hogg Found. Ment. 
Hyg., Austin, Tex.) Pillars of support. Austin, 
Tex.: Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 1956. 
v, 63 p.—Problems in juvenile delinquency are dis- 
cussed with special reference to community resources 
in the state of Texas.—L. A. Pennington. 

8381. England, Ralph W. A study of postpro- 
bation recidivism among five hundred federal of- 
fenders. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 10-16.—From a 
larger population of persons released from probation 
during the years 1939-1944 a random sample was 
drawn of “. . . 500 federal offenders placed on pro- 
bation by United States judges in the Eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania.” Using the criterion of recon- 
viction of a crime (felony or misdemeanor) a reci- 
division rate of 17.7% was determined. This failure 
rate is essentially similar to other published findings. 
14 factors associated with recidivism are listed. 17- 
item bibliography.—R. W. Deming. 

8382. Flik, Gotthilf. Einsatzmóglichkeiten der 
Psychologie in der Bewahrungshilfe. (Possibilities 
of influence of psychology on probation and parole.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 172-187.—The German laws 
do not make provisions for employing psychologists 
in court procedures or as probation or parole officers 
for juveniles or adult criminals. However, they can 
be used as such when the judge is psychologically 
minded. His rights, duties, and relationships to 
courts, criminals, and juveniles are expounded. Pro- 
bation and parole work in other countries such as 
England and USA is mentioned.—M. J. Stanford. 

8383. Garber, William Е. (1840 Belmont Ave., 
Bronx, М. Y.) The military delinquent. Nerv. 
Child, 1955, 11, 49-51.—Many. adolescents lost the 
basis of security when drafted, and responded by 
withdrawal, search for love, or the formation of new 
loyalties.—G. S. Speer. 

8384. Glaser, Daniel. (U. о е сни е 
efficacy of alternative approaches to parole рг - 
tion. VE sociol. Rev. 1955, 20, 283-287. —A check 
was made on over 2500 parole predictions made by 4 
sociologists and 4 psychiatrists, each of whom rated 
different cases. Although the data “suggest the pres- 
ence of superior criminological perspicacity among 
sociologists, as compared with psychiatrists,” a better 
test would be to use more raters and have them rate 
the same cases. The data also suggest the superiority 
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of actuarial to case study prediction. Problems of 
criminological prediction are discussed.—H. E. Yuker. 


8385. Glatzer, Henriette T. (30 Disbrow Lane, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.) Adoption and delinquency. 
Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 52-56.—From a review of the 
literature, and a case study, it is suggested that adop- 
tion is a negligible factor in delinquency when there 
is a good object relationship between the adopted 
child and secure, well adjusted parents. When this 
relationship is lacking, adoption becomes one more 
of the possible causes of delinquency. 17 references. 
—6G. S. Speer. 


8386. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 
Physique and delinquency. New York: Harper & 
Bros, 1956. xviii, 339 р. $6.00—Continued analy- 
sis of data collected in the authors’ “Unraveling 
juvenile delinquency” (1950) has led to the investi- 
gation of body types in relation to the 500 delin- 
quents matched with 500 non-delinquents. This vol- 
ume presents the rationale, the goal, the design, the 
method, and the results from this specific analysis of 
the data. There are 16 chapters and 6 appendices, 
the first of which in the latter instance is entitled 
“Explanation of statistical method” and is authored 
by Jane Worcester. The final appendix deals with 
the Rorschach test as it related to psychiatric findings. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


8387. Hollister, H. W. Why prisoners riot. 
Atlant. Mon., 1955, 196, 65-67.—An ex-convict, now 
on parole, comments on prison riots from his 8 years 
of experience. The author disagrees with the causes 
usually blamed for these riots: overcrowding, poor 
food, parole policies, psychological pressures. He 
draws several conclusions from his experience: (1) 
convicts are not mature, fully developed people and 
should not be regarded as such, (2) the greatest 
threat to prison order rests with a small group of 
unstable, mildly paranoid, man, (3) these men should 
be shipped off to special maximum-discipline prisons. 
—R. Colgin. 


8388. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA, Washington, 
D. C.) Adaptive and maladaptive delinquency. 
Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 9-11—Delinquency may be 
separated into adaptive and maladaptive forms, The 
first, goal-oriented, involves adaptation and learning 
by experience. It is commonly treated by thwarting 
the delinquent activities and teaching acceptable tech- 
niques for satisfying personality needs. The latter 
is a result of frustration and is stereotyped. Treat- 
ment involves reducing frustration and a_process of 
socialization at a rather primitive level.—G. S. Speer. 


8389, Kaufman, Irving. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Three basic sources for 
pre-delinquent character. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 
12-15.—The essential components of the character 
structure of the delinquent are the deprivation of 
adequate parent figures, disturbances in psychosexual 
development, and the ego and superego disturbances. 
—G. S. Speer. 


8390. Kirkwood, James W. (Dept. Public Inst., 
State of Washington, Olympia.) „Diagnosing socio- 
pathic personality disturbance in the juvenile of- 
fender. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 28-29.—The behavior 
and attitudes of the juvenile delinquent are in many 
ways similar to the criteria of sociopathic personality 
disturbance. Extended, thorough, and competent 
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clinical investigation is necessary to arrive at a differ- 
ential diagnosis between the true sociopathic per- 
sonality disturbance and the psychoneurosis or tran- 
sient reaction of adolescence.—G. 5. Speer. 

8391. McClellan, Grant S. (Ed.) Juvenile de- 
linquency. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1956. 
183 p. $2.00.—The volume’s four sections (descrip- 
tion, legal difficulties, and retraining along with so- 
cial implications) present by reprinting selected 
articles on the topic "an impressionistic view of the 
total problem." Articles by law enforcement officers, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and the psychologist 
(R. M. Lindner) are included. 151-Иет bibliog- 
raphy.—L. A. Pennington. 

8392. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The rape of the 
mind, Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1956. 320 
p. $5.00.—Menticide, the crime of killing the spirit, 
is treated in relation to the totalitarian techniques of 
thought control and brainwashing. The author takes 
the position that pressure upon weak points in the 
personality can make a “traitor” of any man. In the 
present era of cold war men's minds are being sub- 
jected to powerful social pressures, and the problem 
of treason and loyalty has become dangerously con- 
fused. 132-item bibliography.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

8393. Newburger, Н. (5 East 82nd St, New 
York.) Social and cultural conditionings of pre- 
delinquent behavior. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 16—22. 
—Current religious, cultural and parental pressures 
are directed toward the suppression of rebellion. As 
many criminal acts appear as acts of rebellion, it is 
not surprising that feelings of guilt should arise in 
the pre-delinquent. On this basis it is quite possible 
that amy punishment inflicted for acts of rebellion 
will have the effect of relieving the feelings of guilt. 
—G, S. Speer. 

8394. Oje, Clifford V. The Air Force correc- 
tions and retraining program. Fed. Probation, 
1955, 19, 31-37.—Short history of military discipline 
followed by description of current Air Force correc- 
tions programming. "More than half of them have 
been restored to duty."—R. W. Deming. 

8395. Paz Otero, Gerardo. Alcohol y delito. 
(Alcohol and delinquency.) Rev. Med. legal Colom- 
bia, 1953, 13, 196-298. 

8396. Poremba, Chester D. Group probation: 
an experiment. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 22-25.— 
The Juvenile court in Denver has initiated a pilot 
study “to provide some opportunity for each child to 
identify with a large group of children with similar 
problems and needs.” Informal meetings every 2 
weeks were held with a selected group of about 50 
boys. 8 objectives of the program аге listed—R. IV. 
Deming. 

8397. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), & Prell, Arthur E. Does the Башен? 
fit the crime? A study in social valuation. Amer. 
Je Soc., 1955, 61, 247-259.—A study was made of 
social evaluation of penalties assigned for 13 selected 
felonies. The instrument employed was a question- 
naire coded according to Thurstone’s Method of 
Paired Comparisons for Social Values, by which sub- 
jects, students of the University of Minnesota: 
checked answers as if they had acted as judges in 
criminal cases. Because of the non-representative 
characteristics of the college students, the study is 
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more suggestive as a pilot procedure of the techniques 
used. With that reservation, the findings are dis- 
cussed.—I. S. Fusfeld. 

8398. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Jones, Donald §, 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Intra-personal factors 
in delinquency: a preliminary report. Nerv. Child, 
1955, 11, 23-27.—"A series of perceptual-cognitive 
tasks have differentiated psychopathic delinquents 
from non-delinquents. The tasks were developed to 
test [a number of] hypotheses suggested by a social 
psychological theory of development advanced by the 
senior author. The results point (1) to the fruitful- 
ness of the theory, and (2) to the eventual possibility 
of identifying the delinquent before he is irrevocably 
committed to the criminal way of life.’—G. S. Speer. 

8399. Schulman, Irving. (Guidance Inst., Read- 
ing, Pa.) Dynamics and treatment of anti-social 
psychopathology in adolescents. Nerv. Child, 1955, 
11, 35-41.—Delinquency is presented as a mode of 
adjustment aimed at maintaining a minimum level of 
anxiety. А therapeutic procedure is suggested which 
combines environmental therapy with psychotherapy. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8400. Sodhi, Kripal Singh. Der sozialpsycho- 
logische Aspect in der forensischen Psychologie. 
(The social psychological aspect in forensic psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 162-165.—1f psy- 
chologists want to extend their influence more and 
more upon all phases of criminality they have to ex- 
plore scientifically several aspects of the criminal 
procedure. Some social psychological aspects such as 
the problem of testifying, of the knowledge of the 
group to which the criminal belongs, of the dynamics 
of decisions made by judges, of parole and probation, 
etc, are touched upon. Forensic psychology in the 
United States is more advanced in regard to ex- 
aminations on parole and probation than on the Con- 
tinent. 19 references—M. J. Stanford. 

8401. Souchet, C.-R. Problémes de criminolo- 
gie. (Problems of criminology.) Psyché, Paris, 
1954, 9, 219-228.—A lawyer reviews the problems 
posed in court by psychoanalytical insights as they 
apply to criminology. Following the idea that de- 
linquency is often caused by an introjection of anti- 
social tendencies in agreement with the Id impulses, 
the author calls for a re-examination of our criminal 
codes in our dealings with delinquents.—2M. D. Stein. 

8402. Undeutsch, Udo. Die Aufgabe des psy- 
chologischen Sachverständigen nach dem neuen 
Jugendgerischtsgesetz. (The tasks of the court 
psychologist according to the new law on juveniles.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 166-171—Among the 
changes made by the German law on juveniles one 
concerns the section that determines that 18-20 year 
olds can be considered as juveniles. Two criteria 
have to be fulfilled: (1) the moral and mental de- 
velopment has to be such that the offender resembles 
a juvenile, and (2) the committed act has to be 
juvenile judged by its nature and motives. It is the 
task of the psychologist to examine these questions. 
—М. J. Stanford. 

8403. U. S. Children's Bureau. Juvenile court 
statistics, 1954. Washington: U. S. Dep't Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1956. 20 p. —A total of 230,- 
120 juvenile delinquency cases disposed of during 19: 
as reported by 937 courts in 34 states provides the 
basis for this statistical report.—L. A. Pennington. 
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8404. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Division of 
uvenile Delinquency Service. Directory [of] 
public training schools for delinquent children, 
Washington, D. C.: Author, 1955. 51 p. 25¢— 
Lists, together with information on personnel, area 
served, age limits, capacity, etc. the 172 training 
schools for delinquent children under public auspices 
in the United States.—4. J. Sprow. 

8405. Weber, George H. The Boy Scout pro- 
gram as a group approach in institutional delin- 
quency treatment. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 47-54. 


—"We have often heard it said that the delinquent - 


and his peer group frown on Boy Scouts. But this 
is not so at 45 training schools in 31 states where 
the Boy Scout program has been established and ac- 
cepted as a treatment method.” —R, W. Deming. 

8406. Wilkes, E. T. Some thoughts on delin- 
quency. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 44—47.— Causa- 
tive factors of juvenile delinquency discussed under 
“parental neglect,” “idleness,” “influences outside the 
home," and "the place of religion.” —R. W. Deming. 

8407. Williams, Ruth M. (Court of Common 
Pleas, Toledo, O.) Familiar patterns of pre-de- 
linquent behavior. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 30-34.— 
The behavior of children in three large families is 
carefully scrutinized, and some conjectures presented. 
Speculations such as the establishment of behavior 
patterns by the age of six, and the importance of co- 
hesiveness, support old theories. Others, such as the 
divergent results of cohesiveness of the entire family 
and cohesiveness of the children only, suggest areas 
for further study.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 8355, 8358) 


PSYCHOSES 


8408. Abramson, H. A., Jarvik, М. E. Gorin, 
M. H. & Hirsch, M. W. Lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25): XVII. Tolerance development 
and its relationship to a theory of psychosis. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 81-105.—Possible development of 
tolerance to LSD-25 was studied by giving 3 S’s with 
considerable experience with that drug tests on six 
and three consecutive days. Questionnaires concern- 
ing physiological, perceptual, and "psychic" states 
showed that some tolerance was developed, although 
irregularities appeared, and tolerance was partially 
lost after a layoff. Results are interpreted in terms 
of a theory of the nature of schizophrenia.—R. W. 
Husband. : 

8409. Alves Garcia, J.  Syncresotherapy o 
schizophrenias. J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 49- 
69.—The author’s theoretical formulations relating 
to the course of the development of schizophrenic re- 
actions in different patients are presented. From this 
theoretic framework he has evolved a plan of treat- 
ment based on the principle that the defensive re- 
sources of the prematurely psychotic individual must 
be stimulated by a concentrated method of attack. 
Thus, instead of using one or another of the various 
shock therapies, he created and adapted several to be 
used in sequence (syncresotherapy).—G. S. Wieder. 

8410. Fabing, Howard D. Experimental com- 
pound Mer-17 (Frenquel): a new blocking agent 
against the development of LSD-25 psychosis. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 140-144.—A. grad- 
uate student in psychology served as the S and was 
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given 100 mcg. of LSD-25. The artificially induced 
psychosis, mixed paranoid and catatonic in type, was 
later followed by dosages of Frenquel, the gamma- 
isomer of Meratran. Later, the same dosage of 
LSD-25 was given. No psychosis developed. “The 
model psychosis was blocked.” It is concluded that 
while more study is needed Frenquel appears to be 
“an effective blocking agent against the development 
of LSD-25 psychosis and that it may well have merit 
in the treatment of some patients with schizophrenic 
dissociative syndromes."—L. A. Pennington. 


8411. Gardner, M. J., Hawkins, H. M., Judah, 
L. N., & Murphree, O. D. (V. A. Hosp., Little 
Rock, Ark.) Objective measurement ot psychi- 
atric changes produced by chlorpromazine and 
reserpine in chronic schizophrenia, Psychiat. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 1, 77-83.—30 patients, divided into 
3 matched groups of similar morbidity by use of the 
Lorr Scale, were given the Porteus Maze Test, 4 
subtests from the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, the Ror- 
schach, and the Graham-Kendall Memory-for-Designs 
Test. The 2 drugs produced similar favorable re- 
sults; “those patients who improved the most had the 
best performance on psychological tests at the begin- 
ning of treatment.” Vocabulary, picture completion, 
and similarities, as subtests, were the most sensitive 
to change. These and other results are discussed in 
relation to determinants in choosing either chlor- 
promazine or reserpine as the drug of choice.—L. А. 
Pennington. 


8412. Goldman, Douglas. (Longview State Hosp., 
Cincinnati, O.) The influence of chlorpromazine 
on psychotic thought content and mechanism. 
Psychiat., Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 72-76.—Illustrative 
case reports are used to depict the clinical effective- 
ness of the drug upon ideation. The observations are 
related neurologically to the functions of the reticu- 
lar formation and to the concept of consciousness.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


8413. Hollister, Leo, & Fitzpatrick, Walter F. 
Oral Metrazol in the psychoses associated with old 
age. J. Amer. geriat. Soc., 1955, 3, 197-200.—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(10), abs. 23983.) 


8414. Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Texas Med. 
Center, Houston.) The intensive chlorpromazine 
treatment of schizophrenia. Psychiat. Res. Кер. 
1955, No. 1, 53-62.—Results from the study of 108 
cases indicate the "complete or social remission" in 
7695. Effort is made to account for the high rate 
of recovery by recourse to the concept of the treat- 
ment "blocking" the psychosis.—L. 4. Pennington. 


8415. Kohn, Melvin L., & Clausen, John A. 
Social isolation and schizophrenia. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1955, 20, 265-273.—A group of 45 schizophrenic 
and 13 manic-depressive patients were interview 
to determine the extent of social isolation in adoles- 
cence. Comparison of their responses with those of 
a group of matched controls did not support the 
hypothesis that social isolation in adolescence is a 
predisposing factor in either schizophrenia or manic- 
depressive psychosis. "Only a third of the patients 
were isolated in adolescent life, and even for them 
isolation does not seem to have been instrumental in 
predisposing them to psychosis.” —H. E. Yuker. = 

8416. Kubie, Lawrence S., & Israel, Hyman A. 
“Say you're sorry.” Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
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10, 289-299.—A case presentation of a 5-year-old 
psychotic girl in which contact with external reality 
was re-established dramatically in the course of a 
clinical conference before a group of therapists.—D. 
Prager. 

8417. Landis, Carney; Dillon, Donald, & Leo- 
pold, Julius. Changes in flicker-fusion threshold 
and' in choice reaction time induced by electro- 
convulsive therapy. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 61-80.— 
Critical flicker-fusion threshold and choice reaction 
time measurements were obtained from a group of 
psychiatric hospital patients before, during, and after 
electroconvulsive therapy. Flicker-fusion and choice 
reaction time group means were decreased signifi- 
cantly during the course of and at the end of the 
series of electroconvulsive treatments. These de- 
creases were no longer apparent two weeks after ECT 
was finished. No significant effects were produced 
by Evipal, the cold pressor test, or nitroglycerin— 
except that the latter did produce a change in choice 
reaction time during and after ECT treatments.— 
R. W. Husband. 


8418. Mahler, Margaret S., & Gosliner, Bertram 
J. On symbiotic child psychosis: genetic, dy- 
namic, and restitutive aspects. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1955, 10, 195-214.— These children are consti- 
tutionally vulnerable and predisposed to the develop- 
ment of psychosis. The constitutional ego defect in 
the child helps create the vicious circle of the patho- 
genic mother-child relationship by stimulating the 
mother to react to the child in ways deleterious to his 
attempts to separate and individuate. The break with 
reality is a restoration by the ego of a blissful oceanic 
feeling, a delusional substitute for a child whose ego 
is unable to endure the second hatching process, the 
actual separation from the good object. 26 references. 
—D. Prager. 


8419. Meyer, Hans-Hermann. Zur Klinik und 
Therapie der akuten post-traumatischen Psy- 


chosen. (Clinical evaluation and therapy of acute 
post-traumatic psychoses.) Nervenarst, 1954, 25, 
462-465. 


8420. Racker, Heinrich. A propos de musique. 
(About music.) Rev. franç. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 
385-410.—In the increased interest in music demon- 
strated by a 20-year-old during schizophrenia, 2 
functions of music are evident: musical sounds act 
as persecutors and musical activity as a defense 
үрп identification with the persecutor—G, Rubin- 

abson. 


8421. Rado, Sandor. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The border region between the normal and the 
abnormal. In New York Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
8275), 33-46.—4 pathogenic types—depressive, psy- 
chopath, paranoid, and schizophrenic—are described. 
—A, Eglash. 


8422. Rodríguez Pérez, A. P. Psicosis experi- 
mentales. (Experimental psychoses.) Rev. Med. 
legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 394—403. 

8423. Salzer, Harry M., & Lurie, Max L. De- 
pressive states treated with isonicotinyl hydrazide 
(Isoniazid)—a follow-up study. Ohio State Med. 
J., 1955, 51, 437-441.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1956, 30(1), abs. 1397.) 
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8424. Sechehaye, Marguerite. A new psycho- - 
therapy in schizophrenja. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1956. vii, 199 p. $4.50.—' This book con. 
tinues the author's exploration of the technique she 
developed in treating a schizophrenic girl The 
method is called symbolic realization. The original 
case upon which the method was evolved is sum- 
marized in the first chapter. Other chapters deal 
with contacting the schizophrenic, primary needs and 
frustration reactions, interviewing relatives, obsery- 
ing schizophrenics, schizophrenic thinking, and sym- 
bolic realization of schizophrenic needs. The intro- 
duction supplies a brief review of psychiatric attitudes! 
toward schizophrenia and the relation between the 
author’s procedures and those used by others, 58 
references, —E. С. Aiken. 

8425. Steinfield, Julius L. А new approach to 
Schizophrenia. New York: Merlin Press, 1956, 
195 p. $4.95.—Clinical evidence suggests that vege- 
tative, somatic phenomena appear in the regressive 
tendencies of the schizophrenic. These phenomena 
are derived from a critical, fixating, nutritional dep- 
rivation suffered in early infar The author in- 
troduces a treatment that involves the reactivations 
of the infantile trauma through the inhalation of pure 
acetone. The revival of early patterns by the stimu- 
lating of mid-brain, vegetative centers “we consider 
the general rationale of all effect-producing treatment 
in psychotics.” 123-item bibliography—D. A. San- 
tora. 

8426. Weitbrecht, Hans Jórg. Endogene Psy- 
chose und Lebenskrise. (Endogenous psychosis and 
Lebenskrise.) Nervenarzt, 1954, 25, 465-467. 


PsyCHONEUROSES 


8427. Baumeyer, Franz. Der Héhenschwindel. 
у ором dizzyness.) Nervenarst, 1954, 25, 267- 
Kr 


8428. Renard, M. La conception freudienne de 
névrose narcissique. (The Freudian concept of the 
narcissism neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1955, 
19, 415-439.— The distinction between neurosis and 
psychosis was both firmly maintained and justified 
in depth by Freud; the large nosological divisions 
within psychoses were equally maintained and equally 
justified. Consequently, from the point of view of 
semiology and its pathogenesis, psychoanalysis con- 
stitutes, not an appendix to psychiatry, but every- 
thing exclusive of anatomy, physiology and biochem- 
istry. But it must evaluate simultaneously every 
morbid manifestation from the Freudian, topical, 
economic and dynamic points of view.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

(See also abstract 8360) 


PsvcnosoMATICS 


8429. Jessner, Lucie; Lamont, John; Long 
Robert; Rollins, Nancy; Whipple, Babette, & 
Prentice, Norman. Emotional impact of nearness 
and separation for the asthmatic child and his 
mother. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 353- 
375.—The development of asthma in the child appears 
to be the result of a number of influences reinforcing 
each other: allergic constitution, early respiratory 1m- 
fection, oldest sibling, and special emotional conflicts 
of the mother. In asthma the crucial issue is close- 
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ness and separation between mother and child. The 
aim of psychotherapy here is to achieve a genuine 
differentiation between mother and child so that both 
can tolerate being together as well as apart and are 
free to establish true object love.—D. Prager. 


8430. Kroger, William S., & Freed, S. Charles. 
Psychosomatic gynecology: including problems of 
obstetrical care. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956. 
xvii, 503 p. $8.00.—A reprinting under a different 
imprint of the title abstracted in entry 26: 3579. 


8431. Mayer, Jean. Appetite and obesity. At- 
lant. Mon., 1955, 196, 58-62.— The relationship be- 
tween appetite and obesity is explored and a "gluco- 
static" scheme of food intake regulation is discussed. 
Three causative factors for obesity are presented: (1) 
genetic, (2) traumatic, and (3) environmental. The 
main emphasis is upon physiological factors influenc- 
ing appetite and obesity.—R. Colgin. 

8432. Meyer, Bernard-C. Aspects de la psy- 
chothérapie en médecine psychosomatique. (As- 
pects of psychotherapy in psychosomatic medicine.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 357-380.— The dis- 
cussion is presented in several phases: psychological 
factors contributing to the cause of the disease; psy- 
chological reactions appearing in the course of ill- 
ness; psychological factors after cure or improvement 
of physical conditions.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8433. Miller, Hyman (U. California, Los An- 
geles.), & Baruch, Dorothy W. The practice of 
psychosomatic medicine as illustrated in allergy. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xi, 196 p. $5.00.— 
Allergy, recognized as psychosomatic, involves both 
physical and mental factors in etiology and in therapy. 
Emotional factors in childhood are nearly always 
crucial, and most patients had rejecting mothers, who 
were themselves the daughters of rejecting mothers. 
The child's inability to ventilate hostility is related 
to his frequency and severity of symptoms, Practical 
aspects of trigger symptoms, of physical and familial 
aspects of diagnosis, of treating parents with children 
so that attitudinal factors in both are changed, are 
reviewed so that the medical practitioner and the con- 
sulting psychologist or psychiatrist are informed. 73 
references.—]W. L. Wilkins. 

8434. Schindler, John A. The treatment of emo- 
tionally induced illness in general medical prac- 
tice by an audiovisual technic. Ann. intern. Med., 
1955, 42, 909-920.— (See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 
30(1), abs. 1415.) 

8435. Schur, Max. Comments on the metapsy- 
chology of somatization. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1955, 10, 119-164.—Analysis can contribute to un- 
derstanding of certain physiological mechanisms. A 
case of generalized atopic eczema is utilized to dis- 
cuss resomatization of anxiety, somatization and ag- 
gression, repressed hostility, somatization and sexu- 
ality, scratching, specific eruptions and somatic symp- 
tom formation, symptom formation in dermatoses, 
symptom formation in conversion hysteria, chronicity 
of symptoms, dermatoses and schizophrenia, the prob- 
lem of specificity, and technical problems in analysis 
of patients with dermatoses. 95 references.—D. 
Prager. 4 

8436. Young, Charlotte M.. Moore, Norman S., 
Berresford, Betty McKee Einset, & Waldner, 
Betty Greer. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) The 
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problem of the obese patient. J. Amer. diet. Ass., 
1955, 31, 1111-1115.—“In a nutrition clinic in which 
conditions were established to be as conducive as 
possible to maximum success in weight reduction, ap- 
proximately a quarter of the patients were reasonably 
successful; an additional one-fourth had some degree 
of success; one-fourth had so little success that the 
therapy could hardly be considered worth while; and 
one-fourth were complete failures. Success in weight 
reduction seemed to be directly related to the apparent 
emotional stability of the subjects, as judged by the 
investigators. There is great need for some means 
of screening patients in regard to emotional stability 
before referral to weight reduction clinics."—J. 
Brožek. 
CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


8437. Folsom Quadfasel, Angela, & Pruyser, 
Paul W. Cognitive deficit in patients with psy- 
chomotor epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1955, 4(Ser. 3), 80- 
90.—A comparison between 2 groups of epileptics: 
(1) patients with a consistent pattern of psychomotor 
seizures and an anterior-temporal EEG spike focus; 
(2) patients with grand mal seizures and generalized 
EEG abnormalities. Using the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence test and the Wechsler Memory Scale it 
was found that the grand mal group did not differ 
appreciably from normal subjects, whereas the psy- 
chomotor group showed a significant trend to im- 
pairment on tests of verbal intelligence, of memory 
and of verbal memory. Word finding difficulties and 
other forms of mild aphasia were noted in several 
cases.—P. W. Pruyser. 


8438. Glaser, Gilbert H., & Golub, Leon M. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The electroen- 
cephalogram of psychomotor seizures in child- 
hood. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 329-340.— 
An analysis was made of EEGs of 110 children with 
psychomotor seizures. Such seizures in childhood 
may be associated with a variety of EEG abnormali- 
ties. Focal temporal spikes are relatively infrequent, 
and are elicited in only slightly higher incidence by 
sleep. There is a high incidence of spike-and-wave 
discharges in contrast to the findings in adults with 
apparently similar seizures. Problems of classifica- 
tion are reviewed.—R. J. Ellingson. 


8439. Haase, H.-J. Über Vorkommen und Deu- 
tung des psychomotorischen Parkinsonsyndroms 
bei Megaphen- bzw. Largactil-Dauerbehandlung. 
(On the incidence and interpretation of the psycho- 
motor Parkinson's syndrome in prolonged treatment 
with Megaphen or Largactil.) JVervenarzt, 1954, 25, 
486-492. 


8440. Nash, John. The diagnosis of organic 
brain damage by psychological techniques: А re- 
view of the literature and present status. Bull, 
Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 32-46.—The author 
concludes that ^. . . presently available psychologi- 
cal tests of organic brain damage are of doubtful 
value, Indeed, this conclusion is difficult to escape. 
Certain fairly well-defined qualitative symptoms of 
organicity are evident, but satisfactory quantitative 
or subjective evaluation of these by well-standardized 
tests has not yet been achieved." 36 references.— 
А. E. Harriman. : 

8441. Shaltiel, Jehudith. Estudo psicológico de 
um caso de distrofia muscular progressive. (Psy- 
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chological study of a case of progressive muscular 
dystrophy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 5-36.— 
The case of 4 brothers of low social and cultural level 
suffering from a variation of progressive muscular 
dystrophy is studied by analysis of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test and the PMK test of Mira y Lopez. 
They showed in common mental debility, immaturity, 
mental deterioration, difficulties in concept formation, 
inability to concentrate, inhibition, aggressivity, and 
emotional instabilities suggestive of an incipient 
schizophrenic process. French and English sum- 
maries.—G. S. Wieder. 

8442. Vasco, Eduardo. Neurología y psiquiatría. 
Elementos para el diagnóstico y promóstico de 
fragilidad mental, antes do los seis айоз. (Neu- 
rology and psychiatry. Basis for the diagnosis and 
prognosis of mental fragility prior to the sixth year.) 
Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 155-160.—Dif- 
fering neurological structures can result in great 
variation in behavior, even in twins, siblings, and 
those otherwise closely resembling each other. Early 
childhood effects are described. Suggestions for men- 
tal hygiene are presented, including home life, moral 
behavior, and the importance of religion—R. C. 
Browning. 

8443. Vercelletto, P. (Hôp. Nantes, France.) 
L'électroencéphalographie chez les proches parents 
d'épileptiques. (The EEG in near relatives of epi- 
leptics.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 585-596. 
EEGs of near relatives of 109 idiopathic epileptics 
and 17 symptomatic epileptics were studied. In 60% 
of the 45 cases in which both parents! EEGs were 
recorded, one of the 2 parents showed paroxysmal 
discharges. Where only one parent's EEG was re- 
corded, paroxysmal discharges were seen in 50%, and 
the figure was the same for siblings. Among the 17 
epileptics with lesions, paroxysmal discharges were 
seen in one parent of 8. The concepts of functional 
idiopathic epilepsy and predisposition are discussed 
in the light of these results.—R. J. Ellingson, 

‚8444. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Symbolic aspects of thalamic pain. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 465-470.—Based on 
observations of patients with pain associated with 
hemiplegia, “it is suggested that the syndrome is not 
explicable on the basis of an interruption or irritation 
of a specific sensory pathway or in terms of the con- 
cept of ‘release of inhibition" but is a manifestation of 
an integration of neural function at a symbolic level.” 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


, 9445. Blank, Н. R. Psychoanalytic considera- 
tions for professional workers in the prevention of 
blindness. Sight-sav. Rev., 1955, 25, 72-80.—Psy- 
chological tension or emotional disturbance may block 
successful recovery or adjustment of the patient with 
visual impairment. While there is no evidence that 

' eye disorders inevitably produce major personality 
problems it is unwise to focus narrowly and me- 
chanically on ophthalmologic needs. The author dis- 
cusses the similarity of the etiology of developmental, 
behavioral and emotional problems presented by the 
visually handicapped and the physically healthy; 
transference and countertransference problems; acci- 
dent proneness and traumatic blindness; and psycho- 
genic eye disorders.—N. J. Raskin. 
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the psychological results of unemployment, and the 
conflict between the patient’s need to return to full 
employment and his anxieties over doing 80.—( Cour- 
tesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


8447. Farrell, Gabriel. The story of blindness, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956, 
viii, 270 p. $4.50.— The former director of Perkins 
School for the Blind retells and brings up-to-date the ` 
history of work for the blind with emphasis on edu- 
cational aspects. Particularly the chapters on the 
Топ of War, Who Are the Blind?, The Extent of 
Blindness, Causes and Cures of Blindness, and the 
Conquest of Blindness, include up-to-date information 
on present conditions. 128-item bibliography.—B, 
Lowenfeld. 


8448. Lenfumé, Fernande. Un service de re- 
classement professionnel des déficients. (A service 
of professional reclassification of the physically 
handicapped.) Bull. Cent. Étud. Rech. psychotech,, 
1955, 4, 295-306.—' Team work approach is empha- 
sized in the rehabilitation of the handicapped. There 
is a combination of efforts from the social, medical, 
psychological and the employment office services. 
Such variables as age, education, etc., of the handi- 
capped were studied during a period of 8 months. 
The author also emphasizes the development of shel- 
tered workshops. English summary. 51 references. 
—V. Sanua. 


8449. Rouse, D. L., & Worchel, P. Veering 
tendency in the blind. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1955, 49, 115-119.—18 totally blind subjects were 
directed to walk a straight line in an open field for 
a distance of 300 feet, under 4 conditions: (a) blind- 
folded, (b) blindfolded and a hood over the face, (c) 
blindfolded and ear plugs, and (d) blindfolded, ear 
plugs and a hood. The results showed that: veering 
tendency is present in the blind as well as in the 
Sighted; is consistent in direction for the same sub- 
ject but may differ from subject to subject; is not 
increased by the removal of auditory cues; is not 
increased when facial tactile cues are eliminated.— 
N. J. Raskin. 


8450. Snijders, J. Horenden en doof-stommen 
in de Snijders-Oomen testreeks. (Hearing and 
deaf-mute subjects in the Snijders-Oomen Test.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 472-484.—Report 
on the standardization of the Snijders-Oomen Non- 
verbal Individual Intelligence Scale. In one test 
(Block Design) the deaf perform markedly better 
than the hearing, probably because the former can 
concentrate more easily on “small area imitative 
work." Тһе difference in mean I.Q. between Бой 
groups was found to be very small. Finally, it 15 
stated, that “а good intelligence test for the deaf must 
comprise a broad range of systematically differen- 
tiated subtests; weighted scores for each subtest and 
for the battery as a whole must be given separately 
for the deaf and the hearing."—R. Н. Houwink. 


8451. Waterhouse, Edward J. (Perkins Inst. 
Watertown 72, Mass.) Arithmetic aids for the 
blind. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1955, 5, 2, 25-29.—Sug- 
gests some devices designed to help blind children do 
arithmetic in exactly the same way as seeing people 


8446. Brown, J. A. C. Psychological aspects of 
rehabilitation. Med. World, 1955, 83, 3, 249, 251- 
252.—Discusses the emotional significance of work, 
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do. The author, however, realizes from his experi- 
ence with the blind that they do not follow the same 
arithmetic patterns as the seeing; he stresses the 
possibility of teaching blind children from the start 
to approach their problems according to methods 
which they find the easiest. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Taylor Slate and cubarithm, the 
Nemeth Code, Braille aids, and methods of mental 
arithmetic are discussed.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


8452. Wittkower, E. D. (McGill U., Montreal 2, 


' Canada.) The emotional, social, and occupational 


aspects of disablement. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1955, 
73, 371-376.—The psychological implications of con- 
ditions which entail a temporary or permanent im- 
pairment of function or a permanent structural loss 
are discussed. The writer’s own experiences, con- 
cerned with loss of limb, blindness, loss of vision in 
one eye, and pulmonary tuberculosis, form the basis 
of these observations, but he stresses that much of 
what is said applies equally to other disabilities. 
Various types of emotional reactions to disability, 
modes of behavior as a reaction to social situations, 
and factors which imperil successful occupational ad- 
justment are considered.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 
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8453. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, М. Y.) Human development and learn- 
ing. New York: American Book Co. 1956. xiv, 
578 p. $5.50.—The general purpose of this book is 
to help students in Education and Liberal Arts col- 
leges “to achieve a constructive understanding of the 
psychological factors inherent in human growth and 
development and to gain practical insight into the 
basic principles of teaching and learning.” The 20 
chapters deal with child and adolescent development, 
adjustment in teaching and learning, the educative 
process, evaluating and reporting, and role of teacher 
in education. Questions and topics for discussion are 
found at the end of each chapter. A list of recom- 
mended films appears in the appendix. 378 selected 
теѓегепсеѕ.—5. M. Schoonover. 


8454, Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Workbook in educational psy- 
chology. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xv, 249 p. 
$2.75.—Following closely the sequence of topics in 
Stephens, J. M., “Educational psychology” (see 30: 
7658), this student workbook comprises in each of 
its 16 chapters (with some exceptions): (1) a sum- 
mary of the text material; (2) a directed study of an 
individual child exemplifying the principles of educa- 
tional development discussed in the chapter; (3) a 
series of exercises; (4) a self-test. An appendix 
presents material for 6 class demonstrations under 
the guidance of the instructor. Scoring keys for the 
self-tests are included.—R. C. Strassburger. 


8455. Nardi, Noah. Hapsihologia v'hahinuh. 
(Psychology and education.) Tel Aviv, Israel: J. 
Chachik Publishing House Ltd., 1955. 400 p.—This 
book stresses the contribution of Jewish thought to 
psychology in ancient and medieval times, and deals 
with psychology of learning in reference to behavior- 
ism, connectionism, and Gestalt psychology. It cov- 
ers practical problems such as psychology and new 
education, psychology of subject matter, retardedness, 
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and the new elementary school curriculum in Israel. 
509-item bibliography.—H. Ormian. 

8456. Spindler, George D. (Ed.) Education and 
anthropology. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xviii, 302 p. $5.50.—Among the 
papers in this collection of interest to psychologists 
are: “Some notions on learning intercultural under- 
standing" by Cora DuBois, and “Contrasts between 
prepubertal and postpubertal education" by C. W. M. 
Hart.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 


8457. Staniland, Alan. Educational symposium: 
techniques and methods of presentation. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 283-284.—A number of visual aids 
in education are described briefly, including film- 
strips and projectors.—L. 5. Baker. 


8458. Wald, W. D. Education and mental 
health: a report based upon the work of a Euro- 
pean conference called by UNESCO at the Musee 
Pedagogique in Paris, November-December 1952. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1955, 347 p. $2.50.—Dealing as 
it does with such major topics as "mental health and 
international tension," “home, school and community” 
and “mental health and teaching," this volume pro- 
vides within its 1l chapters orientation on almost 
every conceivable facet of the relationship between 
the child and all the home-school-community relation- 
ships that will be likely to influence his mental health 
from pre-school through secondary school. Attention 
is also given to such special problems as are associ- 
ated with mental subnormality, physical deficit and 
disability, and emotional disturbance. Teacher prep- 
aration occupies a considerable portion of the final 
pages of this report. 74-item bibliography.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


8459. Wheatley, George M., & Hallock, Grace T. 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York.) 
Health observation of school children. (2nd ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. xix, 
488 p. $6.50.—An up-to-date revision of this teach- 
er’s guide to the health problems of the school ‘child. 
Comprehensive in scope, this text should be of value 
in orienting the teacher with reference to early de- 
tection of physical and/or mental illness; growth 
characteristics of the school child; normal and ab- 
normal changes in social, emotional and general psy- 
chological characteristics of children; the effects of 
disease and the modern treatment concepts as applied 
to the more common disturbances of physical and 
mental health in the school age group. References 
include the addresses of numerous voluntary and of- 
ficial health agencies and sources for procurement of 
visual aids in teaching health subjects.—4M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

(See also abstract 8251) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


8460. Armstrong, William H. Study is hard 
work. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. xii, 
167 p. $2.00.—"Study is the total of all the habits, 
determined purposes, and enforced practices that the 
individual uses in order to learn. Study is hard 
work; no easy substitute is available.” Asa school- 
master at Kent School, studying for Armstrong is 
“а matter of governing the will... of accepting 
a right purpose and of concentrating one's energies 
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‘towards its achievement.” An outline summary fol- 
lows each chapter along with study exercises. The 
14 chapters in the book cover: the desire to learn, 
using the tools, putting ideas in order, developing a 
vocabulary, getting more from what you read, written 
work, what books are, acquiring skill in study, inter- 
est and motivation in study, learning to listen, taking 
notes, reviewing for tests and examinations, taking 
tests and examinations—W., Coleman. 

8461. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll, М. Y.), & 
Nally, Thomas P. The truth about your child's 
reading. New York: Crown Publishers, 1956. 181 
p. $3.00.—This book is addressed primarily to par- 
ents who have been given a false picture of reading 
in our schools by Flesch's book, “Why Johnny Can't 
Read." Flesch's arguments are answered in some 
detail The reading program as it actually functions 
in the modern classroom is described along with the 
theoretical and experimental bases upon which it is 
founded. Parents are advised how they can inform 
themselves accurately, how they can evaluate their 
children's reading instruction, and what they can do 
about it.—M. Murphy. 

8462. Furness, Edna Lue. (U. Wyoming, Lara- 
mie.) Why John can’t spell. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 
82, 199-202.— There is evidence to indicate that spell- 
ing has deteriorated as general education has shown 
improvement, especially at the high-school level. 
Some of the reasons given are lessening of spelling 
drill time, incursion of audio-visual aids, lack of em- 
phasis, lack of time, lack of prestige value, decay of 
letter writing, phonetics and present day reading 
methods and lack of research and theory.—E. M. 
Bower. 

8463. Gates, Arthur I. (Columbia U., New Y. ork.) 
Implications of the psychology of perception for 
word study. Education, 1955, 75, 589-595.—The 
author shows how the recognition of printed words in 
the initial stages of reading is similar to many forms 
of perception studied in the psychological laboratories, 
Facts and principles which have been developed in 
the psychological studies of visual perception should 
also apply to the activities involved in word recogni- 
tion. He states that experimental evidence proves 
that specific help is needed in learning to perceive 
effectively each and every kind of material—S. M. 
Amatora. 

8464. Gray, William S., & Rogers, Bernice. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Maturity in reading: its nature and 
appraisal Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. xii, 273 p. $5.00.—This monograph first re- 
Views current status of adult reading as shown by 
research and considers the concept of maturity in 
reading. An account is given of the development of 
an instrument for the appraisal of reading maturity. 
Results of the use of this instrument with a sampling 
of the population of a typical midwestern city of 
moderate size and with a selected group of cases who 
were reputedly well-read are reported and analyzed. 
Implications of the findings for a nation-wide pro- 
gram to improve the status of reading among adults 
are discussed.—M. Murphy. 

8465. Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. (U. Miami, 
Fla.) ¿Cómo podría usted ayudar a su niño si 
tiene dificultad para leer? (How would you help 
your child if he has difficulty in reading?) Rev. 
Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 14, 209-210.— The dis- 
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cussion centers around the topics of reading 
ness, audiovisual methodology, diagnostic procedur 
and the content of subject-matter.—E.  Sánc| 
Hidalgo. 

8466. Hyde, Alice B., & Murphy, Jeah. An 
periment in integrative learning. Soc. Serv, Ri 
1955, 29, 358-371.—Discussion of an experiment 
developing the content and method of presentation 
material drawn from medicine, psychiatry, psycholog 
and anthropology in the course of human growth and 
behavior in a school of social work. Objectives of 
the course were: to stimulate students toward a dy: 
namic conception of the wholeness of man; to enable 
students to appreciate both the uniqueness of man 
well as his basic needs and processes which lend them- 
selves to generalization and classification ; to help stu- 
dents see man as being with a “thrust toward adapta- 
bility”; to enable students to integrate the knowledge 
from the separate disciplines; and to teach more ef 
fectively the interrelationship among the professions, 
—J. J. Parnicky. 


8467. Leonhardt, W., & Wiehler, H. Zwei Fälle 
von angeborener Schreib-Leseschwiche bei Ju- 
gendlichen. (Two cases of congenital defects im 
reading and writing in juveniles.) Nervenarzt, 1954, 
25, 447-451. 

8468. Penty, Ruth C. (Public Schools, Вай 
Creek, Mich.) Reading ability and high school 
drop-outs. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 93 p. 
$2.75.—Among good readers the drop-out rate was 
14.5%, among poor readers 50%. ‘The peak of drop: 
outs occurred in 10th grade. Intensive study was 
made to compare poor readers who drop out and poor 
readers who continue to graduation. In each group 
there was marked disparity between reading age and 
mental age. Other factors, such as emotional adjust- 
ment, home security, enjoyment of extra-curricular 
activities, served to encourage pupils to remain im 
school even though they had reading difficulties. 68- 
item bibliography.—M. Murphy. 

8469. Russell, David H., & Groff, Patrick J. 
A California, Berkeley.) Personal factors in- 

luencing perception in reading. Education, 1955, 
75, 600-603.—In the act of perception the child does 
not respond to verbal black and white by itself. He 
responds to memories, images, emotional components, 
and other environmental factors. As reading is а 
thinking process, its materials are varied and numer- 
ous. Some of the general findings of the psychology 
of perception as they relate to reading are summa- 
rized.—5. M. Amatora. 


8470. Staiger, Ralph C. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll., Hattiesburg.) Meaning clues to word per- 
ception. Education, 1955, 75, 578-581.— The author 
discusses the importance of meaning in the pet = 
ceptual process. This serves to pinpoint the influence i 
of meaning upon children's ability to learn- wor 
recognition skills. He concludes that although mean- 4 
ing is an important factor in word recognition it 18 
not the commanding factor. The child who is over 
dependent upon meaning clues to the exclusion O 
others, suffers—S. M. Amatora. 


8471. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) — 
Perception. as of the total reading process, d 
Education, 1955, 75, 596-599—The perception 9! 1 
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words depends upon many conditions within the in- 
dividual and within the reading situation. The read- 
er's life experiences as well as his specific experiences 
with reading, his concept of himself, his attitude, his 
skill in reading, his mental alertness, his goals for 
the future,—all these will influence his perception in 
any new reading situation. 3 mental tasks involved 
include: (1) translation of the visual stimulus of the 
word into a message that is carried by the nervous 
system; (2) identification of the total form or dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the word ; and (3) com- 
prehension of meaning, which involves many inter- 
related nerve pathways—S. M. Amatora. 


Interests, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


8472. Budick, Isidore. Jewish college youth. 
Jewish Educ., 1955, 26(2), 52-56.—". . . more than 
two-thirds of those who joined a Jewish student or- 
ganization . . . were moved exclusively by social con- 
siderations. ... Joining any Jewish student organiza- 
tion . . . [is often perceived as] a hinderance and 
entirely extraneous to one's immediate world of [pro- 
fessional preparatory] interests. . . . The Jewish stu- 
dent follows and sometimes accentuates the long 
established tradition of his non-Jewish colleagues of 
challenging accepted beliefs and dogmas. In most in- 
stances this stage is transitory."—J. A. Fishman. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


8473. American Foundation for the Blind & Na- 
tional Study Committee on Education of Deaf- 
blind Children. Workshop for teachers of deaf- 
blind children. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1956. 35 р. 40¢.—This first workshop 
on the education of deaf-blind children discussed pre- 
school training, the educational program, and evalua- 


‚Чоп and related questions, such as the Rubella child, 


educational handicaps and a proposed national center. 
The largest part of the report deals with teaching 
methods and discusses experience training, language 
development, and speech development.—B. Lowen- 
feld. 

8474. Vakeel, Jai H. (34 Warden Road, Bombay 
26, India.) Educating the mentally handicapped. 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot, nd. xii 72 p.— 
Written by a director of a school for children with 
mental handicap, this book describes the special meth- 
ods employed in the school. It also indicates the ma- 
terials that are used for visual training and speech 
training. Practical work, such as hand work, wool 
work, etc., is considered important—V. M. Staudt. 

8475. Worcester, D. A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Children of above-average mentality. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 68р. $2.00— 
This hard-cover revision of the 1955 pamphlet (see 
30: 6309) has the same treatment of "preliminary 
problems" and an added report of research on ac- 
celeration, The chapters on enrichment and "special 
questions" have been augmented. 26-йет bibliog- 
raphy.—T, E. Newland. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8476. Alexander, Ralph W., & Summerskill, 
John. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) Factors affect- 
ing the incidence of upper respiratory complaints 
among college students. Student Med., 1956, 4, 
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61-73.—The 4-year medical charts of 793 Cornell: 
undergraduates were reviewed for all visits to the 
Student Medical Clinic for upper respiratory com- 
plaints. The incidence of such complaints was found 
to increase substantially each time the student body 
returned to campus following a recess but was not 
related to periods of stress in the university calender 
or to weather conditions during this 4-year period. 
Students in academic trouble, disciplinary trouble, in 
campus leadership posts, in varsity athletics, or other 
special groups did not present a significantly greater 
number of these complaints. In general, the data 
point to physiological rather than psychological fac- 
tors as influencing students to seek relief from com- 
mon cold symptoms.—J. Summerskill. 

8477. Cottingham, Harold F. Guidance in ele- 
mentary schools: principles and practices. Bloom- 
ington, Ш.: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
1956. xiii, 325 p. $5.00.—The 16 chapters discuss 
the philosophy and principles of guidance in the ele- 
mentary school, methods of understanding and work- 
ing with children, and procedures for organizing, 
improving, and evaluating guidance services. More 
than 180 examples are provided drawn from schools 
throughout the country. The author believes that an 
adequate guidance program in the elementary school 
may be achieved through 4 classes of procedures: (1) 
administrative and curricular policy; (2) teacher- 
promoted procedures; (3) school and community re- 
sources; and (4) selected professional activities fos- 
tering guidance. 12-page bibliography —W. Cole- 
man. 

8478. Davie, James S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The use of a college mental hygiene 
clinic. Student Med., 1956, 4, 74-83.—Yale students 
who had been seen at the Division of Mental Hygiene 
between 1949 and 1955 were compared with a ran- 
dom sample of the nonpatient population. Data from 
questionnaires and university records showed a num- 
ber of differences in background, activities and satis- 
faction at college, and in the use of self-descriptive 
traits. The patient group was found to be more 
maladjusted, dissatisfied and self-deprecatory. At 
the same time, the patient group came to the clinic 
from all walks of campus life. Many in-college vari- 
ables were unrelated to patient/nonpatient status. 
The findings raise a variety of questions for further 
investigation —J. Summerskill. 

8479. Harrison, Robert W. (Yale U. New 
Haven, Conn.) Leaving college because of emo- 
tional problems. Student Med., 1956, 4, 49-60.— 
А study of 179 students leaving Yale becatise of emo- 
tional difficulties showed that 48% returned and that 
69% of these returning students remained to grad- 
uate. Successful completion of college work was 
found to be significantly related to: (1) graduate 
rather than undergraduate status, (2) good academic 
standing at the time of leaving, and (3) a leaving 
diagnosis of psychosis or psychoneurosis rather than 
character disorder. The data indicate that a serious 
psychiatric condition is not necessarily permanently 
damaging to a student’s development and eventual 
academic success—J. Summerskill. 

8480. Lawrence, Fred E. -(Commission on Al- 
coholism, State of Indiana, Muncie, Ind.) Alcohol- 
ism on the college campus. Student Med., 1955, 4, 
3-12.—The problem of alcoholism as such is said to 
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‘be a minor problem on the college campus. Recog- 

nition and treatment of the potential alcoholic group 
is seen as an important problem. Clinical signs of 
this latter condition are outlined and it is related to 
other psychopathology.—J. Summerskill. 


8481. Meinert, Rudolf. Vergleichende Unter- 
suchungen zur Schulreife. (Investigations on school 
readiness.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 188-198.— 
Children prior to commencing school were given 
medical examinations and divided in groups accord- 
ing to the phase of their development. The results 
were compared with findings of previous studies. It 
was concluded that both psychological test procedures 
and measurements of physical development are neces- 
sary to decide upon readiness for school. No uni- 
form judgment as to age of school readiness can be 
given. This readiness has to be decided individually. 
—M. J. Stanford. 


8482. Otis, Jack. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
classification of academic, social, and personal 
problems for use in a college student health de- 
partment. Student Med., 1955, 3, 76-78.—The spe- 
cial problems of foreign students are catalogued as 
an addition to the previously published Monks-Heath 
classification of student adjustment problems. An 
analysis of 5 years counseling experience with foreign 
students at the University of Illinois suggests 9 dis- 
tinctive problem areas, These include: changed po- 
litical conditions, distance from home, governmentally 
prescribed curriculum, comprehension of English, etc. 
—J: Summerskill. 


8483. Rudert, Ruth. Das Gespräch mit den 
Eltern. (Talk with parents.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 
6, 85-88.—Some practical hints are given for dealing 
with parents whose children are in need of educa- 
tional counseling. In the first place, the parents 
should be included in the counseling process, and 
preferrably both father and mother. In the second 
place, the parents should be given the feeling that the 
counselor understands their problem. The discussion 
with the parents should be a give and take process.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


8484. Summerskill, John, & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. -) A progress report on 
the Student Stability Studies. Student Med., 1955, 
3j 85-91.—Preliminary findings on student adjust- 
ment problems among a class of 1,818 Cornell under- 
graduates are reported. The rate of attrition was 
found to he 41% with about half these students leav- 
ing the University in good academic standing. Sex 
differences in background factors related to attrition 
were investigated. Records pertaining to social ac- 
tivities and health status were also analysed accord- 
ero Sex, religion, and other variables.—J, Summer- 
Seu. 


8485. Warters, Jane. High school personnel 
work today. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1956. ix, 358 p. $475 ——In her second 
edition, Warters has retained essentially the same 
outline as the first edition (see 21: 621). "The ma- 
terial has, however, been completely rewritten and a 
considerable amount of new material added. T amet 
The first part of the book considers “Youth in a 
Changing Society," institutional and technological 
developments contributing to student personnel work, 
and perspectives from psychology, sociology, and hu- 
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man relations research. The second part 
understanding the individual, counseling, 
occupational information, student activities 
ous student personnel services, coordination, 
ice education, and evaluation—W. Coleman, 


(See also abstracts 8114, 8329, 8468) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


8486. Educational Testing Service, Fifi 
nual Western Regional Conference on 
Problems. Los Angeles: Educational Testing 
ice, 1956. 64 p.—At the Fifth Annual Western 
gional Conference on Testing Problems the 
discussed were: Potential uses of personality 
in schools and colleges; High school-college arti 
tion testing; Using evaluation to improve instru 
at the classroom level; Use of tests to select schi 
ship candidates; A pilot study of student-kept 
lative records; Use of tests to select teacher 
dates; and A use of tests in college curriculum e 
ation.—G. C. Carter. 

8487. Mallinson, George Greisen, & Buck, 
queline V. An investigation of the New 
State Regents Examinations in science. J. 
Educ., 1955, 24, 43-89.— The purpose of the inv 
gation was (1) to investigate the attitudes of ce 
Science teachers from the state of New York to 
the New York State Regents Examinations in Si 
ence, (2) to analyze and evaluate certain character! 
tics of the Regents Examinations for biology, chi 
istry, earth science, and physics prepared for 
examination period during the years 1949 and 1 
The conclusions reported by the authors were in 
eral favorable toward the retention of the Regi 
Examinations.—E. F. Gardner. : 

8488. Rimland, Bernard. The development 
validation of forms 1 and 2 of the NROTC (Cor 
tract) Student Selection Test. USN Bur. Na 
Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-17, viii,-41 p.—B 
forms of the NROTC test were found to be mt 
reliable at all colleges than OQT-3, the test they 
been designed to replace. The NROTC test was 
of more appropriate difficulty than the OQT-3. 1 
NROTC test and OQT-3 were found to have ap 
proximately the same validity in predicting th 
criteria of first semester college grades and 
semester Naval Science grades. The NROTC 
was also found to have a validity similar to tha! 
the Navy College Aptitude Test which is used in 
selection of Regular NROTC students. Minor 
visions were made in both forms of the new test 
the basis of item-analysis findings. 

8489. Sánchez Hidalgo, Efraín. (U. Puer 
Rico, Río Piedras.) La filosofía de la evaluació 
(The philosophy of evaluation.) Rev. Asoc. Mi 
tros, P. R., 1955, 14, 192-193, 211; 1956, 15, 6-7, 
— The following topics are discussed: the importa! 
of the new concept of evaluation, differences Бей 


8490. Secadas, Francisco. (Higher Counc 
Scientific Investigations, Madrid.) Una ficha psi 
pedagógica. (А psychopedagogical index Са! 
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Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 71-91.—Edu- 
cational institutions maintain voluminous data on 
each pupil, including test scores, grades, and class 
standings. These data are often unwieldy and dif- 
ficult to interpret. The use of a standard file card 
using standardized scores facilitates both individual 
interpretation and manipulation of the data in group 
studies. A sample card is illustrated, together with 
descriptions of the computation and use of percentiles, 
T scores, S scores, and correlations of scores.—R. О. 
Peterson. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


8491. Grotke, Earl Martin. (USC, Los Angeles.) 
A study of professional distances between the 
raters of teachers and teachers rated. J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 24, 1-41.—The study is an attempt to show the 
relationship between the attitude of raters and ratees 
and the ratings given to teachers. The hypothesis 
tested is that the length of “professional distance” 
between raters and ratees increases as teacher rating 
decreases. Explanations regarding a considerable por- 
tion of the data which do not support the hypothesis 
are presented. 27 references.—E. F. Gardner. 

8492. Halpin, Andrew W. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) "The leadership behavior of school su- 
perintendents; the perceptions and expectations 
of board members, staff members, and superin- 
tendents. Columbus 10, O., College of Education, 
Ohio State University, 1956. x, 109 р. $2.00.—50 
Ohio school superintendents were evaluated using the 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire for de- 
termining two dimensions of leadership behavior, viz., 
“Initiating Structure” or ability to initiate action and 
get things done, and “consideration” or ability to 
maintain good human relations with subordinates. 
These officials were thus described by themselves, 
their school boards and members of their faculties. 
37 references.—H. К. Moore. 

8493. Mason, Ward S. & Gross, Neal (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Intra-occupational 
prestige differentiation: the school superintend- 
ency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 326-331.—The 
purposes of this study were to determine whether there 
were significant prestige differentials within an oc- 
cupation as well as among different occupations ; and 
if there were, to investigate the determinants of intra- 
occupational prestige. A representative sample of 
91 Massachusetts school superintendents were asked 
to compare their own jobs with those of other su- 
perintendents in the state. The comparisons were 
done in terms of five categories of professional stand- 
ing, Results indicated that there were significant 
differences within the profession. They indicated 
further that the factor which contributed most to 
prestige was the superintendent’s salary—H. E. 
Yuker. 

8494, Wang, Charles K. S. (U. Southern. Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles.) The control of teachers in, 


Communist China; a socio-political study. USAF 
Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Tech. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
36, x, 61 p.—This study investigated the principles, 
media, methods, extent and results of the political 
control of school teachers in Communist China cover- 
ing the period from Spring 1949 to Spring 1953 and 
based primarily on newspapers, educational journals, 
official reports, books and pamphlets published there. 
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It concludes that at this time it is impossible to state’ 
whether teacher control by the Communists will ulti- 
mately succeed or fail. 
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8495. Arnold, Wilhelm. Die wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen des Psychologischen Dienstes der 
deutschen Arbeitsverwaltung. (The scientific bases 
of the psychological service of the German adminis- 
tration for employment.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
23-29.— The services of the psychologist in the public 
administration for employment in Germany are ac- 
cepted and effective because of his scientific sincerity 
and his reliability which has been proven in many 
practical situations. Several of the factors which 
have led to his success and are generally applicable 
are mentioned. Among those mentioned is the prob- 
lem of terminology and that of psychological reports. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

8496. Browaeys, R. Enquéte sur les occupations 
actuelles des anciens stagiaires des centres de 
formation professionnelle des adultes. (Study of 
the present jobs held by former trainees of voca- 
tional training schools for adults.) Bull. Cent. Étud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 235-257.—In a survey 
using stratified sampling, approximately 7 of the 
trainees were found to be successful in their career. 
Variables such as age, type of work, military serv- 
ice, attitude of the worker, jobs held before training 
were found to determine success on the job.—V. 
Sanua. 

8497. Bryan, Glenn L. Electronics trouble 
shooting: a behavioral analysis. [Los Angeles, 
Calif.]: Department of Psychology, University of 
Southern California, 1956. xii, 200 p. (TR 13.)— 
Step-by-step protocols from 4 data sources are ex- 
amined with the objective of developing a framework 
for behavioral analyses of trouble shooting. In an 
attempt to integrate various facets of such perform- 
ances, qualitative segments are identified in each 
protocol, and refernce is made to their frequency, 
position, consistency, and behavioral consequences. 
Separate treatment is given to special aspects such 
as redundancy, errors, time, and action rate. 
Throughout the report, attention is directed to gen- 
eralizability of the results to different kinds of elec- 
tronics equipment and to different test formats. The 
main conclusions are presented in a series of sum- 
mary statements. 

8498. Hall, Robert L. (Crew Res. Lab., Ran- 
dolph A.F.B., Tex.) Social influence on the air- 
craft commander's role. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 
20, 292-299.—Questionnaire data were collected from 
40 B-29 crews, with respect to two hypotheses : (1) 
crew members' attitudes about aircraft commanders’ 
behavior would tend to converge into a group norm 
in proportion to crew cohesiveness; (2) a mutual 
adaptation would take place between crew member's 
attitudes and the commander's behavior as a function 
of crew cohesiveness and the commander's resultant 
force to remain in the crew. Results were generally 
as hypothesized with respect to the dimensions of “їп- 
timacy," but results with respect to the dimensions 
of “nurturance” and “militariness” were equivocal and 
seemed to suggest that effective crew norms had not 
developed.—H. E. Ywker. 
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8499. Schleh, Edward С. (Schleh Associates, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Successful executive action; 
a practical course in getting executive results. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. xv, 
252 p. $10.00.—Presents the executive with a series 
of principles illustrated with actual practice. The 
material on executive action is organized into 4 parts: 
The methods that get results and how to use them; 
Getting results from people; Getting results from 
yourself as a leader; and Building men: the key to 
"results."—4. J. Sprow. 

8500. Voas, Robert B., Bair, John T., & Ambler, 
Rosalie K. The relationship between behavior in 
a stress situation and later separation from flight 
training with expressed anxiety toward flying. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 
001 101 108.01, iii, 9 p.—The purpose of this research 
was to determine the relationship between behavior 
in a miniature stress situation and manifest fear in 
flight training. Reactions of cadets during simulated 
high altitude in a decompression chamber were re- 
lated to later anxiety toward flying as reported in 
interviews with cadets withdrawing from Naval air 
training. The results indicated that significantly 
more of the cadets who withdrew because of anxiety 
toward flying had revealed anxiety reactions in the 
decompression chamber than did successful cadets. 
'The use of miniatüre stress situations as predictors 
and criteria is discussed. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8501. Ambler, Rosalie K. Characteristics of the 
revised aviation selection test battery adminis- 
tered experimentally to naval aviation cadets. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 001 108 
102, iv, 13 p.—The central problem of this investiga- 
tion was to evaluate the four tests of the revised 
aviation selection battery. The Aviation Qualifica- 
tion Test was found to predict ground school grades 
to a highly acceptable degree. The Spatial Appercep- 
tion Test, the Mechanical Comprehension Test, and 
the Biographical Inventory each correlated signifi- 
cantly with the attrition criteria for the 1109 cadet 
subjects. The revised FAR score correlated higher 
with attrition criteria than did the previous FAR 
score which it replaced. Differential weighting of the, 
separate tests increased the predictiveness of the FAR. 

8502. Ambler, Rosalie K.  Pre-training flight 
experience levels in relation to aptitude test scores 
and attrition from the Naval Air Training Pro- 
gram. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. 
No. NM 001 108 102, Rep. No. 2, 8 p.—This research 
investigated the interrelationship among pre-training 
flight experience levels, aptitude test scores, and pass/ 
attrition criterion data for a group of 1190 naval 
aviation cadets. It was found that these 3 variables 
were significantly interrelated. However, the pres- 
ent selection battery maintained its validity for pre- 
dicting the criteria when flight experience was held 
constant. In addition it was established that aug- 
mentation of the Flight Aptitude Rating (FAR) 
score with credit for flight experience yielded no sig- 
nificant improvement in selection since these two 
variables performed on overlapping function in pre- 
dicting the criteria. 

8503. Bertholom, A, & Marquant, R. Con- 
tribution à l'étude et à l'emploi des épreuves MB. 
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ployed. This provides greater assurance to thi 


(Contribution to the study and the use of 
technical tests.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psye 
1955, 4, 269-280.—The MB tests were admi 
to determine degrees of technical knowledge j 
unselected group. The tests were found to di 
nate 4 groups, from those with no technical 
edge to qualified workers. English summa 
Sanua. 
8504. Eells, Janet. Differences between 
and fleet input to the Fleet Sonar Scho 
West. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 19 
55-14, vi, 22 p.—The recruit groups in both 
were found to be significantly younger and 
made higher scores on the General Class 
Test (GCT) and the Arithmetic Test (AR 
men assigned from the fleet. With the variab 
which significant differences occurred controll 
means of analysis of covariance techniques, 
tically significant differences in sonar school g 
were found in some instances although the 
differences were small. In the sample for whic 
ing scale information was available the fleet 
obtained significantly higher shipboard perform 
ratings on ability to maintain sonar contact whil 
recruits were rated higher on ability to interp 
report doppler. The actual differences were 
8505. Eells, Janet. (U.S. Naval Person 
Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Evalua 
screening standards for Recruit Preparatory 
ing. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1955, 
55-11, viii, 69 p—The relations of the fol 
variables to performance in Recruit Prep 
Training (RPT) were studied: school record, 
neuropsychiatric score, AFQT, ССТ, Non-Vi 
Classification Test, Literacy Test, Stanford Ach 
ment Test (Reading), and the Revised Group 
Examination. The low correlations between 
scores and criteria of performance in RPT аш 
cruit Training (RT) and the relatively large 
ber of failures among recruits not assigned to RI 
suggest the inadequacy of the present standards." 
non-verbal tests were the most promising predict 
of completion of RPT and RT, as well as of comp 
commander estimates of aptitude for the Navy, 
references.—H. P. Kelley. Р 
8506. Lockman, Robert Е. Investigation 
some assumptions basic to psychological 
research and development with selected 
cadets. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
NM 001 108 100.06, iv, 19 p.—3 studies of 1 
aviation cadet selection measures and criterii 
training success were conducted to test empiri 
assumptions fundamental to the accurate utiliz 
and interpretation of validity statistics. The 
eral implication of all 3 studies is that importan 
sumptions underlying accurate statistical analys 
predictor-criterion data relationships are adeqt! 
satisfied when samples of selected cadets are 


rect application and interpretation of validation 
tistics than has formerly existed. 

8507. Oldham, Charles C., Sparrow, Charle: 
& Watkins, James R. (New State Office Bldg., 1 
Walnut St., Lexington, Ky.) The Kentucky drive 
vision program. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 1048— 
—A vision test to screen driver license applicat 
is described, as recently instituted by the li 
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section of the Records and Identification Division of 
the Kentucky State Police. The test includes meas- 
urements of: lateral phoria, vertical phoria, second 
degree fusion, stereopsis, right and left eye visual 
acuity. The instrument used was a moditied hand 
stereoscope, although “. . . where money is available 

. ^ regularly manufactured instruments are recom- 
mended. The program has run smoothly for two 
years. 2,200 applicants were examined and 18.18% 
were found deficient.—T. Shipley. 

8508. Rasch, Arthur G. Improving personnel 
selection through research. Civil Serv. Assembly 
personn. Rep. 1955, No. 552, 15-17.—Civil service 
testing can be significantly improved by systematic 
test research, which makes possible better tests. Im- 
proved tests can lead to reduced turnover through 
more efficient selection, and greater employee and 
public confidence in test selection methods.—P. Ash. 

8509. Swanson, Leonard. Relationships among 
aptitude, school, and shipboard measures for 
sonarmen: an analysis with revised criterion meas- 
ures. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 
55-19, vii, 46 p.—GCT and ARI are generally sig- 
nificantly related to phase and final grades in sonar 
school The Sonar Pitch Memory Test is a good 
predictor of Sound Recognition Group Trainer 
(SRGT) grade in sonar school. In this restricted 
population none of the selection tests is significantly 
related to shipboard performance. Phase and final 
school grades are significantly related to performance 
aboard ship in two of the three groups where this 
type of information is available. Of the experimental 
variables, ETST is the best predictor of the graduate- 
drop criterion in sonar school. 

8510. Swanson, Leonard; Eells, Janet, & Kach, 
Peter Н. (U.S. Naval Personnel Res. Field Activity, 
San Diego, Calif.) Validation of selection pro- 
cedures for Radioman Class “A” Schools. USN 
Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-13, viii, 
50 p.—Current selection procedures, questionnaire 
items, and the effect of various possible cutting scores 
for the selection tests were studied. The GCT and 
Arithmetic Test currently used for selection predicted 
school performance for recruits but not for men as- 
signed from the fleet; the Navy Radio Code Aptitude 
Test predicted performance for both groups; previous 
experience in receiving code was related to success. 
A large percentage of failures could have been elimi- 
nated prior to assignment by the use of less generous 
waivers of requirements and different selection stand- 
ards for the fleet group. A review of the literature 
on predictors of achievement in radio code is given. 
23 references.—H. P. Kelley. 

8511. Thurau, J. H. Short-cuts in the exami- 
nation unit. Civil Serv. Assembly personn. Rep., 
1955, No. 552, 18-22.— The development of a com- 
mon set of items to measure basic characteristics for 
all professional applicants and a coding system for 
eliminating duplicates in an examination item file 
are described.—P. Ash. 

8512. U.S.N. Bureau of Naval Personnel. Per- 
sonnel Measurement Research Branch. Person- 
nel Analysis Division. Follow-up of officer can- 
didate school graduates. USN. Bur. Nav. Pers. Res. 
Rep. 1955, No. 55-2, vii, 6 p.—Officer candidates 
from Class 2 were followed up in order to determine 
the effectiveness of selection procedures which lead 
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to commissioning. These procedures comprise the 
initial selection to OCS and the series of hurdles at 
OCS which the candidate must successfully pass in 
order to be commissioned. The results of this study 
indicate that initial selection procedures are very 
effective in predicting OCS performance and that 
OCS performance is effective in predicting later of- 
ficer performance as evaluated by the first fitness 
report. 

8513. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
The Naval Knowledge Test for enlisted men. 
I. Development of the test. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. 
Tech. Bull 1955, No. 55-8, viii, 35 p.—A 45-item 
Naval Knowledge Test (NKT) was developed ". . . 
to provide an indirect measure of recruit motivation 
and interest in the Navy." For an unselected recruit 
sample the NKT corrected split-half reliability was 
‚77 and the correlation with the General Classification 
Test (GCT) was .57. For a sample of potential stu- 
dents for Navy class A schools, the reliability was 
.79 and the correlation with the GCT was .50. Cor- 
relations between the NKT and the Arithmetic, 
Mechanical Aptitude, and Clerical Aptitude tests of 
the Navy Basic Test Battery were all below .20 
for the potential school sample. Validation of the 
NKT will be reported later.—H. P. Kelley. 

8514. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Peer ratings as an immediate criterion of sonar- 
man performance. II. Relationships between peer 
ratings and shipboard rating measures. USN Bur. 
Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-12, v, 26 p.— 
For peer ratings, obtained on 82 groups of from 7 to 
13 students at the end of sonar school training, the 
median reliability is .87. Peer ratings appear to be 
related to school performance measures to a moderate 
degree. The correlation between peer ratings and 
shipboard performance as measured by the Ship- 
board Rating Scale for Sonarmen total score is low, 
but significant at the 1% level; the probable mag- 
nitude of the true relationship is still in doubt because 
of the unknown reliability of the shipboard criterion, 

8515. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Proficiency measures for sonar operators. 1. De- 
tection and tracking measures in the scanning at- 
tack teacher. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 
1955, No. 55-4, viii, 192 p.—To explore the use of 
the anti-submarine attack teacher for measuring the 
sonar operator's proficiency, a standard test run was 
designed, including 4 simulated attacks on a sub- 
marine. The proficiency measures included 71 in- 
dividual scores and a composite index of perform- 
ance. "The proficiency measures tested were mot 
considered reliable due to the wide variation in equip- 
ment error as well as to the variation in problem 
simulation.” The study points up the need for im- 
proved accuracy of the training equipment and for 
more reliable methods of problem simulation.—H. Р. 
Kelley. 

8516. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Proficiency measures for sonar operators. 

The BRER as a measure of proficiency of sound 
range recorder operators. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. 
Tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-5, iv, 21 p.—To explore the 
use of the Bearing and Range Error Recorder 
(BRER) for measuring the proficiency of Sound 
Range Recorder operators in the attack teacher, a 
test problem consisting of pre-determined ship and 
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submarine courses was administered. Only 1 of the 
5 scores had a test-retest reliability coefficient that 
was significant at the 5% level. “The numerous in- 
consistencies found in individual performance were 
due mostly to inaccuracies in the . . . Attack Teacher 
and variations . . . in the BRER equipment. The 
Attack Teacher . . . should not be used to measure 
accuracy of attacks, but rather to teach attack pro- 
cedure."—H. P. Kelley. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8517. Figuerido, C. A. "Valoracion psicologica 
del salario. (A psychological evaluation of wages.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 31-42.—In- 
creases in both quality and quantity of production 
cannot be brought about simply by paying the opera- 
tor what he perceives as more money. Any produc- 
tion worker with a fixed wage is indifferent to varia- 
tions in production, since he has little interest in such 
variations or in Company success. His motivation is 
more likely to be greater if he comes to feel an in- 
tegral part of the Company, participating directly in 
its goals. Incentive systems, proportional wages, 
profit sharing, and some kinds of benefits may add 
to this participation, if they are appropriately chosen 
and administered. But they must be supported by the 
Company's interest in him as an individual and in his 
future with the Company.—R. O. Peterson. 

8518. Hickman, C. Addison. (North Carolina St. 
Coll., Raleigh.), & Kuhn, Manford H. Individuals, 
groups, and economic behavior. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1956. xvii, 266 p. $4.75.— This book is 
intended (1) to demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished by applying social psychology to economic 
problems and (2) to illuminate and possibly resolve 
3 basic issues: the nature and effect of managerial 
motivation, the feasibility of making "inter-personal 
comparisons" of utility or satisfaction, and the much 
mooted question of whether economic planning and 
human freedom are compatible.”—P. Ash. 

8519. Mayer, Arthur. Die gegenwärtige Prob- 
lematik der Arbeits- und Betriebspsychologie. 
ҮШ present problematic situation of labor and in- 

ustrial psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 6- 
18.—Industrial society has to cope with problems 
Such as change of the individual because of the lesser 
application of the intellect, individual and social dis- 
integration because of specialization and partition of 
labor, loss of the humane aspect of work, loss of feel- 
ings of security, etc. The main practical measure- 
ments proposed concern the participation of the in- 
dustrial psychologist in order to maintain the hu- 
mane-social aspects of work and also his acting as 
personnel counselor. 75 references. —M. J. Stanford. 
_ 8520. Minnesota. University. Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. Organization for management team- 
work. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1955. xiv, 
63 p.—Ten papers are reproduced which were pre- 
sented at the 13th Annual Conference on Industrial 
Relations in April, 1955. The topics relate to in- 
dustrial leadership, human factors in organization, 
planning for the future, incentives, and organization 
success.—C, G. Browne. 

8521. Walker, Kenneth F, (U. Western. Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands.) Industrial relations in Australia. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956. 
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xviii, 389 p. $7.50.—An ecological and analytic study 
of Australia’s half century of experience with com- 
pulsory arbitration, with particular emphasis on the 
furniture, metal mining, slaughtering, coal mining, 
sheep raising, metal trades and stevedoring indus- 
tries.—H. Silverman. 

8522. Williams, J. The incentive in bonus pay- 
ment schemes. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 9, 
—Abstract. 


8523. Zaleznik, A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Worker satisfaction and development: a 
case study of work and social behavior in a fac- 
tory group. Boston, Mass.: Harvard University, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1956. xv, 148 p. $2.00.—In this 
study of 14 men with diverse backgrounds, rates of 
pay and job responsibilities, the author found a clearly 
developed social structure which cut across the dif- 
ferentiating factors and permitted individuals to 
satisfy needs for interaction and mutual support. 37 
references.—P. Ash. 
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8524. American Institute for Research. Plan- 
ning for progress. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Author, 1956. 
44 p.—These proceeding of an AIR planning con- 
ference on what advances in psychological knowledge 
could make the greatest practical contribution to the 
welfare of the nation in the next ten years include 
papers on AIR, a new type of resource organiza- 
tion, by John C. Flanagan, contributions to business 
and industry by S. Rains Wallace, contributions to 
national defense by Paul M. Fitts, and research plan- 
ning for AIR programs by Robert Fitzpatrick, Bar- 
bara J. Suttell, Paul А. Schwarz, Theodore W. 
Forbes, Harley O. Preston, Robert B. Miller, Marion 
F. Shaycoft, and Robert Glaser. Current AIR re- 
search programs are listed. —A. J. Sprow. 


8525. Brody, L. Seeing and safe driving. 
Sight-sav. Rev., 1955, 25, 147-153.—The job analysis 
technique should be borrowed from the industrial 
field and applied to traffic safety. It is hypothesized 
that this would reveal the special significance of 3 
groups of visual functions: depth perception, pe- 
ripheral vision, dark adaptation and glare recovery, 
in addition to acuity. Vision is presently being 
tested for driver licensing under conditions of rest 
and directed attention. However, conditions of emo- 
tional stress or preoccupation occur often in actual 
driving and are commonly associated with accident 
occurrence. It is important to distinguish between 
what an individual is able to see and what he actually 
perceives in variable circumstances. Through train- 
ing, faulty visual habits may be corrected and average 
skills improved significantly.—N. J. Raskin. 

8526. Deg, Eve. Problèmes humains des change 
ments technologiques. (Human problems in Eo 
nological changes.) Bull. Cent. Étud. psychotech. 
1955, 4, 312-318.— The author surveys various stud- 
les pertaining to the various changes that workers 
must incur with modern technological advances. b 
automatic machinery, manual dexterity is replaced by 
technical intelligence—V. Sanua. 

8527. Herwig, Bernhard. Synthese тива 
theoretischer und angewandter Forschung 4% 
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Voraussetzung fiir die Anwendung der Psycholo- 
gie im Leben. (Synthesis between theoretical and 
applied research as pre-requisite for the application 
of psychology in living.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
—5.—The necessity for close cooperation between 
theorists and practitioners in the field of applied 
psychology is pointed out. Psychologists in this area 
have to recognize future problems and to undertake 
in time the necessary research. This approach re- 
quires competent personnel, institutions, and means 
{ог research. But none of these requirements exists 
at present in Germany. A plea is made to take steps 
or remedying this situation.—M. J. Stanford. 


8528. Piéron, Henri; Coumétou, M., Durandin, 
G., & de Montmollin, G. Le maniement humain. 
(Handling people.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
“rance, 1956. xi, 959-1242. 1,200 fr—This is the 
fifth in a series on applied psychology, under the 
editorship of Henri Piéron. There are 4 main di- 
visions or chapters, each divided into a number of 
sections. (1) Perception: sensation, adjustment, in- 
tensity discrimination, and psychophysical problems. 
(2) Professional activities and its factors: criteria, 
working environment, motivation. (3) Propaganda 
and publicity. (4) Leadership: problems, charac- 
teristics of leaders, interaction between leader and 
the group. 65 references.—R. IW. Husband. 


INDUSTRY 


8529. Barron, Charles L, & Love, Andrew A. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Calif. Div., Burbank.) 
Evaluation of audiometric and hearing standards 
in industry. Industr. Med., 1955, 24, 398-405.—“A 
review of a hearing conservation program at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation is presented, with detailed 
information concerning the establishment and effec- 
tiveness of audiometric and hearing standards. . . ." 
Findings of the original survey of 15,183 employees 
and details of program administration are included.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


8530. Clark, Brant. Disorientation: a cause of 
pilot error. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. NM 001 110 110.39, ix, 82 p.—This report which 
is written primarily for flight surgeons summarizes 
and organizes a large number of studies bearing on 
disorientation (vertigo) in aircraft pilots. It is 
organized in terms of the perceptual processes which 
lead to proper orientation and disorientation in flight 
and attempts to show their relation to the pilot’s 
task. Disorientation in flight is considered to be due 
to psychophysiological causes which should be re- 
garded as the inevitable consequence of placing man 
in a task for which he is not fitted either by endow- 
ment or past training. An attempt is made to present 
explanations of pilots’ experiences with disorientation 
in psychophysiological terms. Some suggestions are 
made to prevent disorientation and to deal with it 
when it does occur. 72 references. 


8531. Craig, D. R. The human control dynamic 
analysis facility. USN Electronics Lab., Res. Rep., 
1955, Rep. 615, 7 p.—A facility for the dynamic 
analysis of human controller characteristics 1s de- 
scribed. Equipment is provided for (1) simulation 
of the dynamics of many operating systems, (2) 
problem generation, and (3) data processing by vari- 
Ous engineering techniques. The background, pur- 
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pose, and existing and potential applications of the 
facility are discussed. 


8532. Creelman, John A. Evaluation of ap- 
proach training procedures. USN Sch. Aviat, Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. NM 001 109 107, Rep. No. 
2, 14 p. А-1, B-1.—The training effectiveness of a 
contact approach trainer was evaluated under routine 
training conditions within the framework of Navy 
primary flight training. The results indicated that 
the group of subjects receiving the training received 
significantly higher instructor ratings on approaches, 
fewer practice landings during pre-solo stage, and 
fewer unsatisfactory check flights than did the con- 
trol group. 

8533, Dirks, Heinz. Die Arbeitsanalyse. (Analy- 
sis of work.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 19-22—A 
closed system for a work analysis is proposed. This 
analysis leads to an evaluation and determination of 
work; on the one hand, and to selection and judgment 
of personnel, on the other hand. 4 criteria are set 
up for such an analysis: (1) the principle of com- 
pleteness; (2) of clarity; (3) of totality; and (4) of 
simplicity. It is speculated that such a proposal 
would be of great advantage for the industrial psy- 
chologist —M. J. Stanford. 


8534. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., & 
Spragg, S. D. S. (Rochester U., N. Y.) Perform- 
ance on a tracking task as a function of position, 
radius, and loading of control cranks: I. Station- 
ary targets. J. Psychol. 1956, 41, 135-150.—The 
purpose was to investigate the relationship between 
performance of operators on a simple two-hand target 
acquisition task and several aspects of the control 
system associated with a tracking task. Variables 
were two positions, three sizes of crank radii, and 
three magnitudes of force requirements. Total time 
to reach the target was the primary measure of per- 
formance. The main conclusion is that coulomb 
friction is detrimental to the efficient use of cranks 
when the task involves rotation alone, tracking under 
relatively stable conditions of the controls, or two- 
pn acquisition of stationary targets.—R. W. Hus- 
band. ! 


8535. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., 
Green, Russel F., & Spragg, S. D. S. (U. Rochester, 
N. Y.) Performance on a tracking task as a 
function of position, radius, and loading of con- 
trol cranks: II. Moving targets. J. Psychol., 1956, 
41, 151-156.—This follows (see 30: 8534) and tries 
to determine the influence of two different positions, 
three sizes of radii, and three magnitudes of loadings 
of control cranks upon performance of operators of 
a following experiment. Performances were not sys- 
tematically related to the variables just mentioned, 
even though they had affected performance in the 
previous test—R. W. Husband. 

8536. Green, R. Е., Goodenough, D., Andreas, 
В. G., Geral, A. A, & Spragg, S. D. S. (U. 
Rochester, N. Y.) Performance levels and trans- 
fer effects in compensatory and following track- 
ing as a function of the planes of rotation of con- 
trol cranks. J. Psychol, 1956, 41, 107-118.—The 
problem was to investigate performance levels and 
transfer effects in both compensatory and following 
tracking as a function of two arrangements of dis- 
play-control movement relationships using modified 
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SAM Two-Hand Coordination Test and SAM Two- 
Hand Pursuit Tests. Changing from continuous to 
partly discontinuous performance produced a decre- 
ment, while the reverse change produced no such 
decrement. Change from easier to harder produces 
better transfer than harder to easier in compensatory 
tracking, and the reverse in following tracking — 
R. W. Husband. 

8537. Kunert, Heinz. Über Eignungsuntersuch- 
ungen für Kraftfahrerberufe. (On examinations 
for aptitude of motorists.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 
6, 96-98.—Motorists can be divided into three groups: 
(1) the majority that has no accidents; (2) a smaller 
group with few accidents, and (3) a still smaller 
group with maximum of accidents. In addition to 
medical examinations psychological measurements 
should be employed to select those inept to drive 
safely. It is recommended that requirements should 
comprise a certain degree of general intelligence and 
а certain degree of sensory motor coordination and 
integration, and also a certain degree of stability of 
the vehicle.—9M. J. Stanford. 

8538. Miura, Toyohiko; Morioka, Mituso ; Saito, 
Hajime, & Kimura, К. (Ródó Kagaku Kenkyusho, 
Tokyo.) On the fatigue of working in hot atmos- 
pheric conditions and the effect of resting pauses. 
Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 16-20.— 
Two young, healthy steam boilermen performed satis- 
factorily after a four hour experiment working under 
a dry bulb temperature of 35° C (wet bulb 30° C) 
with a rest of 45 to 60 minutes after each hour of 


. exposure. Greater heat or exposure was rather dif- 
“ficult to tolerate—H. Silverman. 


8539. Moore, John V., Saltz, Eli, & Hoehn, 
Arthur J. (Chanute AF Base, Ill) Improving 
equipment maintenance by means of a preplanning 
technique. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-26, v, 11 p.—Preplan-'* 
ning in trouble-shooting electronic equipment is em- 
phasized in technical schools and maintenance manti- 
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als; but not adequately implemented. The authors 
developed a simple technique, requiring advance prep- 
aration of an ordered check-list of probable problems 
and evaluated it in a controlled experiment, The 
results demonstrated superiority of the method in 
trouble shooting solutions and efficiency.—S. B. Sells, 


8540. Rüssel, Arnulf. Psychologische Probleme 
des Fahrens bei Nacht. (Psychological problems in 
night driving.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 93-94 — 
Orientation in night driving is more “egocentric” 
than driving in daytime. The sense organs are more 
or less excluded except vision. There also exist 
possibilities of deception because of lack of visible 
shadows, better illumination of the edges of the 
highway than of the middle, etc. All these factors 
necessitate a psychological strain and thus explain, in 
part, the difficulties of night driving —M. J. Stanford. 

8541. Saito, Hajime, & Takamatsu, Makoto. 
Experimentelle Studien iiber die Beeinflussung 
von Inversion der Zeitphasen von täglicher Arbeit, 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung von rhythmi- 


schen Veränderungen der Blut- und Harnbe- © 


schaffenheiten während Tag und Nacht. (Experi- 
mental studies on the effects of inverted daily work 
time phases, with special consideration of rhythmic 
changes in blood and urine conditions during day 
and night.) Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1954, 47, 


8542. U.S.N. Office of Naval Research. Special 
Devices Center. Bibliography of human engineer- 
ing reports; unclassified. Port Washington, L. L, 
N. Y.: Author, 1956. 18 p.— Titles are listed under 
subject categories, with author, date, security classi- 
fication, and number.—R. Tyson. 


(See also abstracts 8047, 8169) 
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1956 INDEXES 


LIST OF JOURNALS REGULARLY RECEIVED 


So that users of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS may know the extent of our coverage, We publish 
below the tenth annual list of journals which are regularly searched. This list, revised by the deletion of 
journals which it is no longer possible to cover regularly and by the addition of other journals, totals 503. 
Coverage categories are indicated by type face: bold face, journals received by the editorial office; roman, 
journals searched by the abstractor. The list is correct as of 1 November 1956. In those cases where no 


abstractor is indicated, the journal is temporarily unassigned. 


Acta Biotheoretica. (Acta biother.) | (Choynowski) A.M.A. Archives of Ophthalmology. (A.M.A. Arch. 
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: Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, Kjøbenhavn. (Acla American Scientist. (Amer. Scientist) = 
pharm. tox., Kbh. (Heise) American Sociological Review. (Amer. sociol. Rev.) 
Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica, Kjøbenhavn. (Acta (Yuker) f 
psychiat., Kbh.) Annales Médico-psychologique. (Ann. méd.-psychol.) 
Acta Psychologica. (Acta psychol.) (Rubin-Rabson) (Stein) PH 1 
Acta Psychotherapeutica, Psychosomatica et Orthopaeda- Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
gogica. (Acta sychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog.) Science. (Ann. Amer. Acad. polit, soc. Sci. 
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Advanced Management. (Advance. Mgmi) * (Canfield) Annals of Human Eugenics. (Ann. hum. Eugen.) 
Advertising Age. (Adv. Age) (Twedt) (Schoonover) РІ 5 
Advertising Agency. (Adv, Agency) (Twedt) Annals of Internal Medicine. (Ann. intern. Med.) (Yager) 
(Ann, Iowa Acad, 


American Annals of the Deaf. (Amer. Ann. Deaf) Annals of the Iowa Academy of Science. 
Sci.) (Haner) 


(Myklebust) ў PA я 
American Anthropologist. (Amer. Anthrop.) (Angelino) Annals of Mathematical Statistics. (Ann. math. Statist.) 

American Catholic Sociological Review. (Amer. Cath. (Ratoosh) Ў 

sociol. Rev.) Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. (Ann. N. Y. 

American Imago. (Amer. Imago) (Varvel) Acad. Sci. (Ross) i ) È 
American Journal of Clinical Nutrition. (Amer. J. clin. Année Psychologique. (Année sychol.) (Rubin-Rabson) 


Annual of Animal Psychology, Tokyo. (Annu, anim. Psy- 


Nutr.) (Brožek) ? 

American Journal of Human Genetics. (Amer. J. hum. chol., Tokyo) (Iwahara) 2 
Genet.) (Schoonover) di 5 Aum SEM of Physiology. (Annu. Rev. Physiol.) 
Ameri Individual Psychology. mer. J. ayner 

erc T 7 ш. ( Annual Review of Psychology. (Annu. Rev. Psychol.) 


ad indiv. Psychol.) Cia A (A 5 i 8 y 
i tal Deficiency. mer. J. ment. prow. 
rican m oe gas Archives of Criminal Psychodynamics. (Arch. crim. Psycho- 


Ameri ing. (Amer. J. Nurs.) (Ama- dynamics) (Pennington) 
merican Journa a tema S archives of Pediatrics. (Arch. Pediat.) (Мепвћ) 


Е jaw p "n 
EE Journal of Occupational Therapy- (Amer. J. Archives of Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation. (Arch. 
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Аш iar) 5 Pathology. (Amer. J. Path) Arhiv za Higjenu Rada, Zagreb. (Arh. Hig. Rada) 
(Neufeld) ae (Bujas) hy 4 > (Arch ИЕ, 
American Journal of Physical Medicine. (Amer. J. phys. Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicotecnica. 5 
Med.) (Whitehouse) Psicotecnica) (Florence) ! 
American Journal of Physiology. (Amer. J. Physiol.) Atlantic Monthly. (Atlant. Mon.) (Colgin) 2 
(Zubek) Australasian Journal of Philosophy. (Aust. J. 5l dol) 
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medical student, & training, 5411 
mephenesin in, 1241, 1267 
neurosis, case, 5007(a) 
Freud vs. Horney, 7550 
& oedipus complex, 4832 (5) 
pain, & narcotic drugs, 2083 
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& perception. E VO ca) 
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& brain damage, 3318 
in child, in deaf school, case, 4876 
childhood, case, 5110 
conduction, case, 3134 
cortical, inhibition in, 7462 
lateral dominance, 3845 

& delayed speech, 7472 
diagnosis & prognosis, 4887 
etiological concepts, history, 1281(a) 
examination method, 7477 
Freud's work on, 158 
learning, & language in, 3137 (a) 
as linguistic problem 3135 
& pseudofeeblemindedness, case, 6090 
review, 21 
& right hemisphere involvement, 4874 
Rorschach responses, 3141 
simularity vs. contiguity, 8248 
theories, 7474 
treatment, clinical, 4888 
2-signal systems, 7469 

Aphrodisiac, visual, 2247 

Apparatus, actograph, 465 
amplifier, bio-potentials, 85 
analog correlator, for sound measurement, 


animal respirator, 76 . 
binocular vision, vergence angles, 6499 
Biological electrical analogue, 70 
calorimeter, laboratory animals, 78 
centrifuge, human, 6503 
complex coordinator, 84 
computing, statistical, 3768 
D.C. amplifier, 80 
dynamometer, hand, 2243 
electronic, circuit, for GSR, 3713 
in statistics, 7926 
timer, phi phenomenon, 1878 
tracking, 1867 
EMG suction electrode, 3701 
eye movement, photo-ophthalmograph, 66 
ge movement recorder, 67, 3702 
icker, fusion, 69, 1875 
individual differences, 6751 
glossmeter, 6505 
poun problem solving, response board, 5747 
and movement, recording, 3699 
head holder, cranial surgery, 7928 
heart rate, 6631 
igher nervous activity, animal, 3703 
in children, 3711 
memory drum, 3697 
microelectrode, glass, 86 
production, 65 
millivoltmeter, AC operated, 82 
noise source, 6494 
olfactometer, 2106 
perception accuracy, 2174 
photography, infra-red, 6497 
photometer, 1874 
plethysmograph, animal, 3708 
pupillometer, infra-red, 7929 
liometer, skin temperature, 87 
rat cages, 3706 
reaction time, complex stimuli, 1873 
recording, conditioned reflexes, 3715 
motor reactions, 3709 
rotary pursuit, stylus length, 2341 
variables in, 42. 
rotational measurement, 1879 
salivation recorder, 81 
skin temperature recorder, 3698 
sound intensity meter, 410 
speech muscle potentials, 5438 
stereoptometer, 6500 
stereoscope, Wheatstone's, 1868 
tachistoscope, 3707 
target alignment, 6496 
thermocouple, body temperature, 77 
3-dimension, motor skill, 1872 
touch sensitive keying, 6504 
tracking, compensatory, 7870 
‚. error integrator, 3700 
vision, tangent screen, 368 
visual, angle measurement, 1862 
. feld examination, 6498 
velocity discrimination, 5588 
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textbook, 8528 M 
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Apraxia, & brain damage, 3318 
Aptitude, assessment of, 2927 
auto driver, measurement, 7830 
cultural influences, 479 
differential tests, prediction, 
schools, 5244(a) 
engineering test, validation, 7764 
regional differences in, 6380 
test, auto driver, 8537 
construction, 3763 
vs. interests, & achievement, 1498 
vocational, examination methods, 1717 
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psychology, history, 8088 
student success prediction, 7765 
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Archetype, great mother, 794 


patterns, in schizophrenia, 7511 
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electrical information test, 3529 
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offender, rehabilitation, 6153 
Officer, Efficiency Report, 3581 
field test, 3592 
item types, 5325 
reactions to, 3558 
Medical Administrative, vocational in- 
terests, 5310 
retirement, adjustment, 2604 
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psychiatry, Korean conflict, 3056, 4756 
ae effectiveness, assessment, 3572, 
ROTC student selection, 3578 
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& weighting, 5324 
factor analysis, 3564 
Art, children’s, 4263 
creative work, in children, 3365 
creativity, & child neuroses, 1154 
children, film, 5485 
, Psychoanalysis, 634 
design vs. color, үрүн еге, 2493 
education, & aesthetics, 4222 
review, 3383 
& ethics, 6453 
expression, in psychotherapy, 1097 
modern, кусап ын 631 
narrative, form function in, 648 
& obsessions, psychoanalysis, 652 
Perception, projection & identification, 4216 
plastic, genesis of, 4217 
psychology of, review, 2504 
psychopathological, textbook, 6934 
in psychotherapy, 7266 
of psychotics, 4978 
symbols, universality, 650 
A cerebral, language disturbances, 
psychosis, ergot alkaloids in, 3205 
ui. rheumatoid, psychiatric problems, 


psychosocial factors, 5043 
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& language ability, 7690 
Artist, Barron-Welsh Art Scale for, 6932 
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& ego threat reactions, 4189(a) 
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Jung’s test, & dream interpretation, 4591 
national, role of, 982 
& Rorschach color, 2886 
theory, & perceptual learning, 5713 
voluntary, behavior, women, 5869(a) 
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word, & manifest anxiety, 2868 
as motivation research, 5405 
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response entropy, 486 
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& value strength, 2448 
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chronic, brief psychotherapy, case, 1397 
during psychoanalysis, case, 5035 
psychosomatics, 6207, 7562, 7563 
psychotherapy, brief, case, 1398 

Astrology, statistical study, 1813 
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Ataxia, cerebellar, in chronic alcoholism, 7454 

therapy, 5105 

Athlete, aggression in, 3656(a), 6822 
emotion, in flarimeter tests, 5662 
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Athletics, combative, & personality, 1559 
& intelligence, 1554 т 
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Atomic, аде, & international tension, 790 
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guilt attitudes, 2667 
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ibliography, 
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modification, & anxiety reduction, 1252 
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& motivation, 494 
multi-dimensional, scaling technique, 2685 
Multiple Attitude Test, 4604 
national, & knowledge, 2712 
Naval recruit, test, 3575 
toward Negro, & college major, 7709 
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toward boy-girl relations, 6949 
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& perception of persons, 2652(a) 
& performance, workers, 6387 
& persuasion by argument, 960 
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& politics, 909 
toward progress, measuring scale, 2735(a) 
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self, & stress, 614 
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, factors, 7042 
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survey, comments, 2690 
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questionnaire, 3594 
Aubert-Fürster effect, 8055 
Audience, gratifications, & hero symbols, 7071 
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predispositions, & attitude change, 2816(a) 
reaction, photography of, 6497 
Audiogenic seizure, & adrenal weight, 8065 
drug effects, 8064(b) 
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periodicity, mice, 448 
pharmacodynamic agents, 460 
review, 6684 
sub-convulsive, & physiological recovery, 
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Audiometry, & background noise, 2130 
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pure frequency, threshold, 413 
Standards, industry, 8529 
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Audiovisual aids (See Visual aids) 
Aura, psychological, & narcoanalysis, 1417 
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Australia, aborigines, ESP in, 4430 
absenteeism rate, 1955, 7801 
industrial relations in, 8521 
labor turnover, 7802 
old age in, 760 | 
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conditioning, & nervous system, 3902 
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nervous system, & avoidance learning, 6886 
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in-flight fueling, human problems, 1761 
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tasks of, 3613, 3627 
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(See also Flying) 
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серп ablation, & size discrimination, 


lobe, associative visual functions, 3880 
& mental phenomena, 3888 
subcortical connections, 237 
& thalamus, connections, 5548 
diffuse projection system, 3842(a) 
thyroid regulation by, 3904 
transmission, 6662(a) 
& visceral interrelations, 5549 
visual, analysers, morphology, 3896 
& interocular transfer, 5600 
& pattern perception, 5605 
visuomotor function, 215(a), 2032(a) 
Cerebral palsy, ability testing, 6217 
autobiographies, 7598 
& blindness, speech training, 5138 
child, parent problems, 5120, 5133 
children, classification of, 7596 
clinical programs, research in, 1431 
educability, double alternation performance, 
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education of, 7721 
educational, goals, 6301 
problems, 1594 
EEG, 5117 
& fetal anoxia, 5092 
intellectual level, & therapy response, 5108 
intelligence, measurement, 5078 
test, administration, 3284 
performance, 3303 
job placement, 5100 
language, & emotional problems, 5089 
medical, & educational aspects, 5116 
& mental, defect in twins, 1415 
deficiency, 1428. 
retardation, clinic for, 1206 
mentally deficient, nursery school, 6310 
motor evaluation, 3311 
in Norway, 5104 
arent understanding, 5088 
k personality, children, 7600 
psychometric examination, 3310 
reflexes, tonic, & righting, 5080 
rehabilitation, residen home, 1441 
respiration, & ,.5079 
services, ork City, 7618. 
spastic, intelligence, 3314 
treatment, 3207 
speech, communications in, 5077 
consonant status, 6132(а) 
defects, classification, 7461 
tolserol for, 4882 
phoneme content, 5103 
sound development, 1429 
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- aphasic, in deaf school, case, 4876 


toys in therapy, 3317 

treatment center, 5099 

vocational placement, 5126 
Ceremony, expression, by enactment, 7103 
Ceylon, girls’ school, group relations, 7703 

Sinhalese society, integration of, 4433 (b) 
haiko; technological, & child development, 


Channel, human, information rate, reading, 


(a) 
Chaplain, military, role conflicts, 3653 (b) 
Character, change, 2481 (a) 
& graphology, 21(а) 

of child, 672 

& church attendance, 4181 

& conformity, 2454 

disorder, & psychoneurosis, 4998 

soldiers, 8339 

disposition, 22 (а) 

& ego analysis of, 4202 

formation, superego in, 2469 

moral, measurement of, 1029 

& repetitious task, 620 

review, 2473 

& social structure, Jamaica, 4458 

structure, delinquent, 8387 

traits, dictionary, 1931 
Character Interpretation Test, 4568 
Characterology, agreement rule in, 2463(a) 

analysis in о раша, 7172 

experimental, 2485(a) 

German, status of, 2482(а) 

polarities in, 21(¢) 

& typology, 63 

value concepts, 8108 
Cheating, & neuroticism, 5190 

in school, film, 5484 
Check list, ordinal position рее 814 
Cheese, grader, tactual skill, 5398 
Chemical sense, common, vs. pain, 2086 
Chemistry, body, & behavior, 3167 

of vision, 300(0) 
Chemoreception, blowfly, 6688 

contact, 8011(a) 

invertebrate, 6690 
Chemoreceptor, insect, physiology of, 3917 
Chi EE minimum estimate of logistic func- 

tion, 

Chick, development, & oxygen, 6630 
Chicken, кер рисо 34 

hermaphroditic, 6789 

pecking order, 6795 

phobia, cases, 7557 + 
sign stimulus, for fear, 5652 
Child, achievement, & culture, 6946 

action instigation, frustration-aggression, 

4188 


adjustment, nursery school, & mothers, 2540 

& personality, 6' 

& visual perception, 6292 
advertising effects, 2526 
aggression, & dependency, 695 

in nursery school, 2824 

in school, film, 5491 
alcohol acceptance by, 4246 
anal phase, 8351 
apperceptions, & father’s occupation, 

2548(a) 

attitude, to adults, & siblings, 2546 

to brightness, 3402 

test responses, 664 s 
authoritarianism, & parental discipline, 4281 
behavior, midwest town, 2521 

& motivation, 2522 

& parent attitudes, 6974, 8140 

role concept, 677 (a) 

& school, 688 * 

& slum areas, film, 5506 

teacher attitude, 1663(a) 


digito-ocular phenomena, 1460(6) 
pseudo retardation) 145 É 
y growth, & personality, 723 


' intelligence measures, 5093 
“injured, lui eor 
0 
categorisine behavior,” & intelligence, 
$801(2) 


cerebral palsied, parent problems, 5120, 


5133 
intelligence measurement, $078 
personality, 7600 
character of, 672 
attitudes, 831 
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Child 


chronic illness, psychologist &, 4308 
cleft palate, rehabilitation, 1282 
color vision, 3967 
comics, critique, 6993 
role preference, 2809(a) 
complex stimulation, & reinforcement, 4125 
concept, of distribution, 681 
of independence, 5800 
of physical causality, 4283(a) 
conditioning, signal system interaction, 6868 
conflict, & trauma, dynamics, 4249 
creative art work, 3365 
creativity in art, film, 5485 
crippled, education, 1582 
mental hygiene, 2844 
parents & 3328 
deaf, emotional problems, 5142 
speech, & hearing problems, 7623 
written sentence construction, 1600 
defective, right-left discrimination, & finger 
localization, 7327 
defense mechanism, 8351 У 
TEES level, & general adaptability, 
276(a 
diabetes, psychosomatics, 6211 
discipline, textbook, 676 
discrimination of sex differences, 6969 
displaced, social role, & adjustment, 918 
disposition, & training, 5821 
drawing, characteristics, 673 
for diagnosis, 4577 (a) 
expression in, 2574 
of family in diagnosis, 1022 А 
of man, Goodenough vs. Thorndike 
scales, 7203 
& painting, 4263 
CA 2000) 
Psychotherapy, 
& reasoning, 3805 


review, 6952 

Screen, 4258 
education, mother’s role, 4308 
ge & abstract, 8146 
electrodermal response, to tone, 4261 
emotion, & family relations, 722 
emotional, dependence, & play, 6960 

disturbance, tactile stimuli, & body 

image, 4286 
ЖО & previous disappointment, 
0 


problems, & family moving, 749 
sgilentic, EEG, 8438 
SP in, 4309 
exceptional, bibliography, 5791 
collection, 6305 
education, 7716 
services for, directory, 1586 
textbook, 683, 7389, 7718 
facial preferences, & age, 2572 
& family, attitudes, film, 5518 
relationships, projective technique, 7213 
fears of mother, 2569 
finger localization, 6683 
first grade, Mosaic Test, 1063 
freedom experience, 2580 
frustration, behavior, prediction, 4238 
& deprivation, 2559 
namics, 716 
gastrointestinal disturbances, psychosomat- 


ics, 1, 
sifted, characteristics, 3421 
collection, 3424 
education, 7720 
educational problems, 5206 
research needs, 726 
school acceleration, 1597 
special classes, 7712 
temperament, 5795 
twins, case, 6994 
growth, & learning, 6982 
in play therapy, 4721 
handicapped, family attitudes, 692 
& peer group, 4239 
understanding, 6964 
handwriting, expression, 5798 
hearing defect, & school adjustment, 7632 
art disease, emotional factors, 7574 
in hospital, unhappiness, 8123 
hospitalization, ^ adjustment 
262(a) 
reaction to, 1265(a) 
hospitalized, 6968 
group work with, 7241 
Social group work, 4712 


prediction, 


higher nervous activity apparatus, 3711 
human figure drawing, 1067 
hygiene, Netherlands, 2830 

lntity discovery, case, 8356 
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sponses, 1039 
institutions, personnel training, 2565 
intellectual development, 719 
interest patterns, circumscribed, 2518 
interests, development, 750 

inventory for, 1886 
internal control patterns, & mental health, 

4299(a) - 
interrupted acts, & motivation, 4232 
intersexuality, psychological aspects, & sur- 

gery, case, 5814 
in Israel, 669 
labor, & adjustment, 756 
language development, delayed, 6943 
laterality in, 5638 
learning, of religious symbolism, 5816 

spontaneous, 8150(a) 
left-handedness, 7451 
leukemia, psychological aspects, 5065 
& mass communication, 2801 
maternal deprivation effects, film, 5505 
maturity, concept, 4284 
mental, deficiency in, 7391 
development, 711 
growth, 6939 
hygiene, & parent education, 705 
moral judgments, group conformity, 2519(a) 
mother, -image, disturbance of, 2536 
psychoanalysis, 8299 
Rage ng. 8129 
relations in play therapy, 3012 
relationship, 8154 
separation, 739, 8122 
motivation, & teacher attitudes, 1639 
Navaho, intelligence test performance, 4426 
needs, Puerto Rico, 8148 
Negro, discovery of race, 4444 
normality, 8147 
nutritional problems, Central America, 4301 
object relations, development, 2568 
only, unconscious need to be, 4294 

, vocational guidance, 4308 
Opinions, & parent-child relations, 728(a) 
orientation, searching reflexes, 714 
-parent, attitudes, 6967 

relations, & ethnocentrism, 5890(a) 
sychoanalysis, 1140 
rooming in, 710, 6970 
peer, choices, role status, & sex, 4236 
relations, 4280 
& intelligence, 2520 
perception, inverted, 6729 
personality, & dancing, film, 5481 
factors, 2527 
& mental disorders, 4745 
roles, & large family, 2525 
physical handicap, acceptance of, & paren- 

tal personality, 6235(a) 

& emotional needs, 6956 

guidance of, 3336 

rehabilitation, 3320 
physically underdeveloped, TAT, 1467 
picture interpretation, in diagnosis, 1002 
placement, authority in, 718 


case, 
play &, 678 
history, 5828 
“it? role, 4264 
popularity, & human figure drawing, 2573 
teacher judgments, 1006 
UTE visual acuity, & perceptual speed, 


problem, guilt introjection, 6051 
divorced parents, 740 
Dsychiatry, preventive, 1147 
review, 3008 
trends, 4719 
Psychomotor education, 5201 
psychopathology, textbook, 6961 
psychotherapy, 8314 
Dunitiveness, & situation, 2550 
& race prejudice, 679 
radio program, identification with, 2579 
rapid learner, 6239 
reaction to death, film, 5480, 5514 
reading, eye movements in, 7678 
interests, & informational needs, 3389 
, Israel, 1510 
reasoning, growth, 5806 
Bec gu needs, parental resistance 
0, 
research, bibliography, 751, 8155 
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resolution of verbal contradictions, 4243 (0) 
Tesponses, to human & animal чое 
pictures, 5796 
responsibility, film, 5515 
& personality, 6958 
& pranks, film, 5509 
retarded, parent’s manual, 6085 
theumatic fever, & anxiety, 1396 
right-left discrimination, 2571 
rigidity, & problem solving, 2421(a) 
Rorschach records, longitudinal, 2513 
киы УЛАНЫНА) & mother’s attitudes, 
а 
self, -conceptions, test, 5803(a) 
confidence, 734 
-discipline, & school, 4252 
enhancement, & school rewards, 5156 
ideal, development, New Zealand vs, 
S., 6959 
& peer acceptance, 2582 * 
separation & identity, 7328 
Sex, preferences, 5799 
victims, 3129 
sexual precocious, 1245. 
social, perception, & sociometric choice, 685 
status, & punishment, play therapy, 
4240(a) 
socialization, 682 
Space concept, development of, 2558 
speech, development, 708, 745, 7131 
usage, age, & sex, 4253(a) 
Spontaneous conversation, 2532 
step-, emotional problems, 729 
stereotype, of Jew, in rhymes, 8194 
of nationalities, 755 
study, parent records, 684 
sublimation уз, neutralization, 8357 
superior, education, 8475 — ' 
& teacher, classroom interaction, 7788 
teasing, effects, film, 5508 
television, attitudes, 2811 
viewing, 952 дус 
tension reduction, direct vs. substitutive, 
4084 (a) 
thumb sucking, film, 5529 
time, concept, development of, 5827 
orientation, & frustration tolerance, 
4254 


tone, apprehension, & memory, 696(a) 
transposition, distance effects, 2411 
truthfulness in, 4304 
tuberculosis, meningitis sequelae, 3294 
psychotherapy, 3269 — К 
vs. ud ume M perception ambiguous 
stimuli, 4973(a) 
visual, defects, 7619 
School survey, 1448(5) 
development, & glasses, 399 
vocabulary test scores, 3363 
ЖесаНапа choice, factors in, 704 
vocations, views of, 3023 
war effects, 8130 
welfare, public service for, 4241 
wine drinking, & alcoholism in, 1229 
wonderment, imagination, 5793 
(See also Pupil (school) | 
Child behavior problem, aggression, 8348 
case, 8352 s M 4 
choanalysis, case, 3086 y 
тену girl, teacher attitudes, 7426 
allergy, & maternal attitude, 6204 
aphasia, case, 5110 
& artistic creativity, 1154 
asthma, сае. 1397, 3419 
mother separation, 
atypical development, case, 4849, 6979 
autism, 4867 
follow-up, 7430 
boy, destructive, case, 8351 
& broken, family, 1148 
homes, 1611 
bully, film, 5482 
case, 8327 
collection, 8351 
Bes € 1138 
classification, 
communication difficulties, & therapy, 4668 
convulsions, & epilepsy, 3322 
diagnosis, & prognosis, 8442 
eating, case, 4857 
emotional, & ability, 1601 
disturbance, biodrama, 7302 yes 
group therapy of fathers, 7; B 
& scholastic achievement, 77. 
DURER) 4716 
re-school, 4718 1 
TS & ovarian agenesis, case, 
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emotionally, disturbed, treatment, 
retarded, expressive therapy, 


epilepsy, mental retardation in, 7607 
etiology, 6 
in group, 7335 
hallucination of devil, case, 1256 
hostel treatment, 3015 
laughter, 8366 
learning disability, causes, 7717 
maladjustment, treatment, 8355. 
masturbation, 6118 
& maternal deprivation, 5822, 5823, 5830 
in muscular dystrophy, 3323 
mutism, induced, case, 1290 
nail biting, 3087, 7456 
neurosis, 3254 
& age, 4999 
therapy with parents, 1156 
neurotic conflict, teacher &, 1645 
in orphan children, 5815 
parent, group therapy, 6050. 
& teacher ratings, 6051 
& parental, attitudes, 6974 
rejection, case, 4830(a) 
persistent denial, 1275 
play therapy, case, 3006 
pre-delinquency, 8407 
follow-up, 8374 
psychic trauma, Rorschach responses, 3126 
psychoanalysis, France, 7336 
psychoneurosis, anamestic schema, 7561 
vs. schizophrenia, 7366 
psychosis, 4980 
case, 4962, 4966, 4975 
insulin shock, 6009. 
symbiotic, 8418 
psychosomatic, 5054, 7580 
psychotherapy, in mental hospital, 1152 
relations, 6049 
& reading retardation, 5161(a) 
rejection &, 83 
remedial education, 7725 
review, 3009 
schizoid, therapy, case, 1234 
schizophrenia, 1356, 1367, 4941 
adolescent, 7543 (a) 
case, 4940, 4958, 4983 
home management, 6163 
occupational therapy, case, 4971 
overidentification in, 3223 
psychodrama with parents, 7540(5) 
psychotherapy, 1328 
treatment, 3201 
vs. psychoneurosis, 7366 
& school, adjustment, 6313(a) 
anxiety, 7710 
phobia, 1277 (a) 
room, study method, 1608 
social worker, 6324 
separation, case, 8351 
sex disturbances, 3082 
sleep disturbances, 4863 
stealing, 1317, 7486 
suicide, 1257 
attempts, 7448 
test validities, 4545 
tic, psychogenic, 7427 
timidity, 1567 
Tolserol treatment, 4641 
traumatic experiences, 1255 
ulcerative colitis, case, 5020 
unwanted child, 7742 
vs. nonproblem sibling, 6962 
withdrawal, case, 4834 


Child care, Afghanistan, 4279 


in Arab village, 8207 5 
attitudes, & group discussion, 2566(а) 
Bali, 8202 
centers for, 6307 
concepts of, history, 743 
cruelty prevention, textbook, 6965 
cultural factors, 877 
Kurdish, in Israel, 691 
& occupational strata, Negro, 2538(a) 
parent &, 6972 
manual, 2539 
permissive, & personality development, 
3 (a) 
permissiveness in, 4271(2) 
popular magazines on, 8131. 
practices, & father personality, 2523... 
punishment, & verbal problem solutions, 
4270(a) 6 
rearing practices, & behavior standards, 
5831(а) ЖҮЛ. 
responsibility, training in, 707 
& Soviet social change, 4269 _ 
subculture influences, 428. 
textbook, 4248, 4268 
training, difficulties, present vs. past, 724 


Child development, & adults’ speech, 721 


bilingualism, 746 
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blind, textbook, 7627 
cases, Great Britain, 8144 
Cassel’s Record, 90 
in classroom, 3432 
Developmental Graph, 1884 
emotional, arts &, 7637 
depressive position, 2576 
needs, 670 
& religious training, 6995 
& environment, early, 6991 
& fairy tales, 2561 
& family, 713 
psychopathy, 6937 
& father’s attitude, film, 5496 
France, 8125, 8126, 8141 
friendship, love, & personality, 2534 
in Great Britain, 8142, 8143 
group influence on, 8127 
& housing, 2541 
imposed limits, 675 
after infant deprivation, 6957 
international studies, 6954 
& literature available, 8136 
maturation, ecological, 4306(a) 
mental, differential rates, 5835(a) 
growth patterns, 5802 
mother imprisoned, case, 8153 
motor, Lincoln-Oseretsky Scale, 4600 
negativism in, 6973 
neuro-muscular examination, 8138 
& neurosis theory, 689 
non-oedipal, 2529 
normal, 6942 
case, 7651 
organismic age concept, 671 
arent influence technique, 2567 
avlovian signal system, 693 
personality, Rorschach responses, 733 
physical & psychological growth, 2547 
& play, 6980 
psychology, 6985 
rejection, 8149 
research, international, 6954 
models, 6953 
program, London study, 2552 
Thailand, 753 
trends, 6940 
self-restraint, mother & 6950 
& Au therapy, of pregnant mothers, 


& teachers, 5249 

& technological change, 8145 

textbook, 674, 752, 6966, 6978, 6989, 8132 
time concepts, 6981 

in 0. S., f 

visual motor function, & reading, 2562(a) 


Child guidance, in Berlin, 3010 


camp, therapeutic, 1153 
in classroom, 3432 
clinic, England, 7339 
follow-up, 7326 
Germany, treatment in, 1151 
ublic school, 3007 
for retarded, 4787 
social casework in, 1155 
socio-cultural factors, 3011 
counselor & parents, 7334 
diagnostic categories, 1139 
in education, 5207(a) 
family therapy, 8328 
in France, 1143 
in Germany, 3013 
group, & casework, 1145 
psychotherapy, 7293, 7341 
social work in, 7154 
hostels in treatment, 3015 
Israel, 8133 
for maladjusted, Great Britain, 7333 
& personality theory, 3014 
pre-school, collection, 4718 
psychagogue in, 1985 
psychiatric prophylaxis, 4717 
psychoanalysis &, 6052 
psychologist & psychiatrist, 4515 
psychomotor reeducation, 6053 
psychotherapist in, 1146 
residential treatment, 7338 
school social work in, 5208 
in schools, Norway, 1607 
self-expression, as therapy, 1091 
social therapy in, 1142 
of socially deprived, 7340 
parent treatment, 7332 
in Sweden, 1149 
therapy, with parents, 1156 
textbook, 7337 


transference in therapy, 7330 


Child (pre-school), accidents, 2542 


revention, 2531 
activity, sex differences, 5837 
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Child 
Chlorpromazine 


Sera zatira Merrill-Palmer Test, 
а 
ascendance-submission, & adult personality, 
2543(a) 
atypical personality development, 4290 
blind, counseling program, 1446 
motor education, 6236 
blindness in, 1458 
brain-injured, teaching, 1599 
collection, 659 
competition, aggression, & socioecomonic 
status, 2551 
configurational learning, 511 
deaf, parent as teacher, 7621 
deafness, suspected, 5140 
dependence, & independence, 6944 
development problems, case, 4849 
diet, & higher nervous activity, 4275 
discrimination learning, 512 
drawing, um in, 2574 
emotional, behavior, reinforcement. effects, 
731(a), 732(a) 
problems of, 4718 
experiences, & adjustment, 4296(a) 
fantasy aggression, classroom control, 712 
& father's suicide, preventive treatment, 


4837 
feeblemindedness, diagnosis, 4790. 
frustration reactions, 2555 
healthy, EEG of, 2024 
hearing defect, 7634 
hospitalization, problems, 4289. 
in institution for mental defectives, 7724 
learning, reinforcement, & extinction, 2364 
mental health program, 1471 
mother, -child relation, 4305 
deprivation, effects, 4234 
relation, & withdrawal, case, 4834 
role concepts, 5807 (a) 
Negra inaguage, & intelligence tests, 2723 
jegro, language, intelligence 
nursery school behavior, characteristics, 


6938 
film, 5502, 5503 
Pavlovian signal systems, 717 
perseveration, & purpose, 2575 
physical, & mental development, 660 
picture perception, 735 
pre-schools, education in, 6243 
preventive psychiatry, 4719 
pseudo-retardation, case, 4820, 4860 
psychosis, 4980 
case, 4962 
psychosomatic disorders, 5054 
рубка, & family change, 4720 
orschach records, case, 2514 
schizophrenia in, 4941 
social adaptation, prediction of, 4278 
sociometric choices, stability of, 4303 
transposition behavior, 560 
Child psychology, QT. 6941 
experimental research, 5794 
history, & methods, review, 738 
parents' manual, 4292 
review, 2516, 5792 
study methods, trends in, 5818 
textbook, 725 
chi B study, systematic observation method, 
T 


Childbirth, psychoprophylaxis, 1409 
psychoses of, 4993 
rooming in, 8134 
self-hypnosis in, 4661 
Childhood, amnesia for, 8349 


Children's Apperception Test, clinical use, & 


China, communist, social psychology, 4405 
psychiatry, & neurology in, 7387 
teachers, political CRI Sy 8494 


5081 
led, h; tive, 4778 
in feebleminded, hyperac drei 3195 


44 
in try, 2943, 4771, 8310 
in Peychoneutosis, 3010" 


Chlorpromazine 
College n 


in psychosis, 3186, 3198, 4976, 8412 
& rauwolfia, in therapy, 2945 5 
& reserpine, for disturbed psychotics, 1324 
with n E ed 2968 
response, егару, 
in schizophrenia, 6177, 8411, 8414 
in senile agitation, 6188 
therapy, evaluation, 8305 — 
vs. Г ine, in schizophrenia, 7523 
Choice, distribution, 2-choice situations, 2310 
rational, behavioral model, 801 
theory of, proposition test, 3757(a) 
Cholinergic drusa & EEG, 234 
lolinergic , Ü 
& mesodiencephalic activation, 235 
Chorea, Huntington's, in Victoria, 5082 
Christian Science, psychotherapy of, 8317 
Сабах ШЕ al fuper M 
Psychoanalysis, sex in, 
& the unconscious, 5925 
Christmas, neurosis, psychoanalysis, 4997 
Chronograph, interaction, psychiatric inter- 
views, 7176 
Church, attendance, & character, 4181 
political role, members’ opinions, 2783 
„ Social function, 7081 
Cinema, & children, 2801 _ 
crime themes, classification, 7113 
French, theme trends, 4229 
& juvenile delinquency, 3152, 6144 
spectator reactions, psychoanalysis, 4498 
viewing, OR reactions, 443 
Cinematography, of night vision, 326(b) 
Citation, uncritical, of criticized data, 1997 
Citizen, in community, self-survey, 8187 
сй Scarce, Army, supervisors, tests, 3586, 


Classics, mysteries of, 'choanalysis, 6492 
Visas squares method, 


psychology, & psychiatry, 7950 

СИ О; IE. problems in, study method, 
group, processes, evaluation, 6288 

АНІ structure, 7647 

interaction, teacher, & children, 7788 
oral reporting, accuracy of, 3384 
киш teachers’ attitudes, 7794 
social, acceptability in, 3404 


randomization, 7349 
Cleft, palate, child, rehabilitation, 1282 
intelligence & 1462 
orthodontia, & speech, 4891 
Clergy, chaplain in mental hospital, 7369 
counseling, 8273 
textbook, 4510 
as counselor, 8267, 8270 
instinct theory, Rabbinic, 6794 
mental hospital chaplain, 7383 
in military, role conflicts, 3653(5) 
pastoral psychology, textbook, 7138 
Protestant, authoritarianism, vs. humani- 
sent {ele шш le, 82 
psychiatric chaplain’s role, 8269 
Rio 8277 


cases, collection, 4507 
in correctional institutions, 7143 
curriculum, Purdue, 167 
in EDD 6297 

sis, trists’ questions, 185 
discrimination, diagnostic, of drawings, 5477 
doctoral programs, approved, 1969 
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experimental, research, on single case, 
1 


ilistic function, 2837 
& orthopsychiatry, 4538 
psychometric signs, efficiency of, 2902 
research in, review, 2826 
role in psychiatry, 4513 
Scientific, & social decisions, 4511 
in Spain, 1141 
statistics in, 6547 
student, personality, 182 
tests in, 2927 
textbook, 2927, 4524, 7155 

collection, 7139 
theory, 7136 
training pro; , 171 
Clock, memory, for jet aircraft, 5364 
Closure, ability, & major field, college student, 
3471 (a) 
vs. symbolism, perceived size, 2188 

Clothing, & motor performance, 5394 
& social rating, men, 2767(5) 
in treatment, mental patients, 1322 

Clustering, honeybee, 441 

Coal mine, size, & worker morale, 5395 

Coast Guard Academy, social assimilating func- 

tion, 2747. 

Cochlea, high frequency stimuli, effects, 409 
mechanics, hydraulic theory, 2214 
microphonics, sound, & Os effects, 8070 

Cockroach, CO, discrimination, 258 

Code, Morse, reception, teaching, 1535 

sending variations, 3645 

Code of ethics, habeas mentem in, 6456 
vocational guidance, 3021 

Coefficient (See Correlation) 
of variation, 6530 

fiee, flavor, & water impurities, 5381 
& ocular tension, 340 

Cognition, complexity, & social perception, 4333 
deterioration, psychosis, case, 6185 
& epilepsy, 8437 
group > performances 6887 
induced strain, phenomenal resolution, 

5738 (a) 
& motivation, 4159 
motivational effects, 5735 
need for, 4071 
& perception, 2093 
part vs. whole orientation, 3923 
Processes, review, 2427 
rigidity, & threat, 1264 
structure, & tuning, 2441(a) 
symbols &, 252 
, Variables, & concept formation, 4158 
Coitus, & social class, college student, 6788 
Cold, common, college student, 8476 
,Dressor test, & flicker fusion, 8041(b) 
CER hysteria symptom, adolescent girls, 


Colitis, ulcerative, ACTH in, case, 3277 
in 5-year old, case, 5020 
society, & maternal behavior, 7572 
College, achievement, & ACE, & manifest 
anxiety, 7766(а) 
& high school courses, 1518(a) 
prediction, 7755 
agriculture, 7754 
Ў reading improvement, 1537 
adjustment in, prediction, personality 
шол, with advanced standin 
a ion, wi vanced standing, 1474 
College Board scores, 1616 * 
Ee gis in, 
attendance, factors South Africa, 3348 
__, high school student prediction, 3355 
biology course, learned information, perma- 
nence of, 6276(a) 
Catholic, student personnel services, 6320 
class, teamwork in, & achievement, 6282 
counseling, of physically. handicapped, 3429 
& placement services, 5219 
role of, 3434 
Services, evaluation, 6326(a) 
1 E pens i 
emocratic social control, 1472 
discipline, administration, 3403 
enrollment prediction, curves for, 3350 
fraternities, Prejudice in, 6293 
EA. Camp, interpersonal influence, 
гаса, economic status, 5221 
employer requirements, 3431 
occupational history, 3407(a) 
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medical, achievement prediction, 
admission, 3459 ED 

mental health program, 1494 

personnel worker, training, 5222 

psychotherapeutic services in, 3445 

Scholarship funds, directory, 3770 

са Personnel programs, evaluation, 


study skills program, 7728 
аъ admission, & retention Practices, 
3 


drop outs, & Kuder profiles, 7702 
teaching, improvement, 7686 
technological, professional behavior in, 

5418(a) 
training, & GATB score increase, 6340 
College Entrance Examination Board, test 
Scores, interpretation, 1616 
Seri student, accelerated, adjustment of, 
34 


10-year follow-up, 1475 
achievement, & aspiration level, 3391 
attitude, & intelligence, 6337(a) 
& classroom teamwork, 6282 

ivation, 6280(a) 
75 
criteria, (a) 

public vs. р e high school, 3359 

& reading skills, 3386(a) 
азар; & classroom propinquity, 
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Activity, Check List, 1043 
groups, interest profiles, 1564 
adjustment, & high school, courses, 5193 
occupations course, 5192(a) 
& mental hygiene course, 1545(a) 
non-intellectual factors, 5195(a) 
problems, 8484 
sex differences, 7660 
AFROTC, leadership variables, 6253(a) 
aggression direction, & maternal attitudes, 
5183 
apiculture, classification, 1605 
alcoholism, 8480. 
aptitude, & achievement, rural vs. urban, 
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athletes, personality, 1551 
attitude change, factors in, 5191 

fraternities, 3418(a) 
behavior, parental models, 4295 
business, attitudes vs. businessmen, 1550 
classification, multivariate analysis in, 1902 
common cold, incidence, 8476 
commuting, parent relationships, 1560 
counseling, & LU services, 3427 
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ist in, 5216 
arents' reactions, 6315 
results, 3442(a) 
rural vs. urban, 5213 
& self perceptions, 5953(a) 
dating behavior, 7708 ad, 
deficient, achievement, & academic load, 


discipline, India, 7701 / 
drop-outs, emotional problems, 8479 
educational goals, & achievement, 1549 
employed, achievement of, 1575(a) sol 
engineering aptitude, Wechsler scores, 3 3 
experience-interest changes, 3413 
faculty advisor, 7747 
failing, problems of, 3406 
failure, 7745 
foreign, achievement, 3373(a) 
adjustment, 3412(a), 3449 
in U.S., 3343 
counseling, 3446, 7744 
cultural learning, 6251 
IH ича 4420 
roblems, 8482 T 
Жашан, initiation, eligibility factors, 
1574(a) I5 
pledges, characteristics, 3419(a) ) 
freshman, achievement prediction, 1623 (а), 
5227(a), 6333 P 
classification, Mechanics of Expression 
Test &, 7761 
counseling, case, 3426 
opinions about college, 3411 
self-estimates, 7353 5 
high reading competence, characteristics 
6272(a) 4 
illness, & personality traits, 1571 — aide 
inadequate personality, dehydroisoant 
sterone, 2964 
interest scores, stability of, 1557 
Jewish, 8472 
kinship knowledge, 903 


major, & attitudes toward Negro, 7709 
field, & motor perseveration, & closure, 
3471(a) 

mental hygiene clinic use, 8478 

merit scholarships, selection 
validity, 6334(a) 

music achievement, 4211 

Negro, personality, & interests, 1555(a) 

parental identification, 4277. 

persistence, & high school achievement, 
3416 


measures, 


3 
personality, & abnormal psychology course, 
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development in, 5188 
personnel, administration, 5214 
program, 7743 
services, Catholic colleges, 6320 
teachers’ colleges, 3430 
placement examinations, 7756 
probation, counseling, 3435 
problems, personal, 6289(a) 
psychiatric problems, 5210. 
psychological vulnerability detection, 7161 
random sampling, attitude studies, 2684 
reading, interests, Negro, 7689 
performance, Negro, 7666 
rate, 3381 
training, 3399 
responsibility, & motivation, & course be- 
havior, 3417(a) 
ROTC, selection, 3578 
satisfaction with college, 3405(a) 
sexual deviates, 4823 
social class, & coitus, 6788 
speech, vocabulary, 8237 
superior, & manpower, 1496 
transfer, graduation prediction, 3451 
vs. teacher, concepts of role ideal, 5270 
women, friendship status, 6290(a) 
personal problem, 1568 (a) 
self concept, 4200 (a) 
sex role, & self concept, 5187 (a) 
white vs. Negro leadership, 5185 
Colombia, law, psychiatric, 8341 
Color, affective ie. 2189 
associations, & neurotic shock, 2883 
categories, Hanunoo, 8029 
coding, & visual search, 6724 
& depth perception, 3946 
discrimination, elephant, 2403 
expressiveness of, 2134(а) 
& flicker fusion, television, 3609 
-form tests, factor analysis, 1032 
harmony, aesthetic measure, 4219 
. , preferences, 2492 n 
industrial building, & productivity, 
1779(5) 
judgment, & past associations, 284 
names, dictionary, 8040 
of paper, & test score, 7770 
perception, & blood oxygen, 5536 
wavelength, prediction, 8059 
preferences, of combinations, 4220 
factors in, 2493 е 
.  & mediated generalization, 2306 
in psychobiology, 2015(а) 
reproduction, 8042 К 
Rorschach theories, & card sorting, 6820 
signal, perception, 290(5) 
& size perception, 375 
worker, selection of, 397 
Color blindness, atypical achromat, case, 2114 
in Chinese, 298(6) 
color naming test, 2168 
colored signal lights, 5400 
& emotional disorganization, in alcoholics, 


4850 
Sena display lights, $399 
signal display lights, 
test, & brain lesion, 2143 
total, 396(b) 
tritanopia, genetics, 3961 
women, luminosity curves, 5604 
Color Pyramid Test, 2927 
color choice in, 4558 
impulse structure di 
& Маш ме gies 
unpleasant pyramids, » 
Color Emboli Test, in personality study, 
1042 
Color vision, achromatic pictures, case, 2172 
adaptation, lavas 370(5) 
age, 
anomalous, in industry, tests, 5390 
bees, & wasps, 2105 
branched pathway schema, 395 
cat, 2144(a) 
& d mcum 387(5) 
in child, 39 
chromatic adaptation, 2202(5) 


osis, 7201(5) 
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chromaticity differential threshold, 3932 
color difference, calculation charts, 3941 
& color matching, 397 

depth, in colored surface, 3930(a) 
differential, farm community, 4486 
Up E & stimulus generalization, 


discrimination, area threshold, 3969 
. Rautian ellipses, 6740 
distortion, & asthenopia, 325(5) 
Dvorine plates, 303 
validity, 2133 
foveal heterogeneity, 310 
hue memory test, 2120 
hypoxia &, 324(b) 
infra-red, water tortoise, 2201 
at low reflectance level, 345 
luminosity curves, 2141(a) 
model, 8038 
normal probability function, 8032 
in old age, 359(5) 
opponent-colors theory, 3957 
receptive, & transmitting processes, 2175(a) 
& retina, 2182(a) 
rod function, red light, 2178 
sand lizard, 2191 
saturation discrimination, chromatic уз. 
achromatic components, 2150 
study of, methodology, 2135(a) 
test scores, & illumination, 6717 
testing, Nagel anomaloscope, 2185 
tests, 21(a) 
new, 390(5) 
plates, errors in, 316(5) 
theory of, 356, 3956 
thresholds, discrimination, 371(5) 
& twilight vision, 372(5) 
water, snake, moulting, 2142 
tortoise, 2113 
Colored star design test, delinquent girls, 7482 
Colorimeter, peripheral measures, 8045 
Colostomy, post-, family relations, 7069 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, for primary 
mental abilities, 6906(a) 
Coma, insulin, & visual perception, 1358(5) 
therapy vs. СО» therapy, 2966 
Combat, effectiveness, prediction, West Point 
graduates, 3528 
Comics, & children, 2801 
critique, 6993 
crime, role preference, 2809(a) 
& juvenile delinquency, 8378 
psychological effects, 956 
reading, appeal of, 6254 
strip, content analysis, 962 
Сое in Counseling & Guidance, report, 
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Commission in Psychology, report, 7967 
Common sense, & science, 6438 
Communication, of bees, 476 
business, management opinion, 1746 
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tudes, 4381 
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dynamics, in counseling, 4532 
education as, 764: 
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empathy, & role-reversal in, 966 
& employee morale, 7: 
in executive training, 5312 
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information, flow, industry, 3533 
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intensity, & attitude change, 2816(a) 
& intergroup understanding, 2774 
interpersonal, industrial relations, 7805 
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labor to management, 7851 
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critique, 1736 
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mass, & children, 2801 
effects, 7120 
media, effects, 7135 
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vs. interpersonal, 2813(5) 
process, 8250 
& meaning, 4484 
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military letter names, perception of, 7122 
modes, & social class, 961 
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personal, intra- & inter-, 7912, 7913 
personnel management, 52 
persons-subject-media, relations, 5943(a 
La oriented, & audience perception, 


& politics, research in, 2804 
process, 8251 
observation, & report, 7117 
psychology &, 7121 Г 
of science, mathematics in, 7110 
self-concept of, in group discussion, 770 
ills, teaching method, 3374 
& social situation, 5927 
thought, & social integration, schizophrenia, 
6170(a) 
verbal, schizophrenic, 7529 
vs. language, animals, 957 
& visual perception, 8258 
voice, Air Defense, 1774 
(See also орыш) t 
Communism, attitudes toward, satellite coun- 
tries, 5912 
Community, & culture, U.S., 8210 
Detroit, social data, 7086 
forces, & school, 3346 
frontier, attitudes in, 938 
health, social relationships in, 8229 
midwest, child behavior, 2521 
power, social psychology of, 2734 (a) 
reaction to noise, 3639 
resources, & great men origins, 3548 
rural, social disturbances, & personality, 


919 
& school mental health, 1487 
self-survey, 8187 
social structure, & character, 4458 
study, event analysis in, 5880 
method, 8130 
survey, Rorschach Test in, 2793 
youth development program, 698 
Sup process, organization, & judgment, 


Compensatory Balance Test, validity, 3560 
Competition, zug & socioeconomic status, 
pre-school child, 2551 
& anxiety, 6240 
& social perception, 4346 
vs. cooperation, school learning, 1501 
Compulsion, eating, cases, 7428. 
neurosis, childhood origins, 3245 
Computation, autocorrelation, 6539 
meh directory, d. : 
Computer, electronic, analysis, 6510 
in mental testing, 1921(a) 
in psychological research, 1880(a) 
Concentration camp, amenorrhea in, 1404 
psychology of, 4640 
Concept, attainment, & semantics, 6891 
ild's of physical causality, 4283(a) 
formation, adolescents, 6963 
& anxiety, 574(а, 
& cognitive variables, 4158 
& language, 592 
& learning sets in, 5729 
& lobotomy, 5739 
& personality traits, 5736 
peatorni & stimulus duration, 


shifts, reversal vs. nonreversal, 587 

verbal facilitation, 5732 

& verbalization, 2438 (a) 

Zaslow’s test, 2892 
identification, instructions effects, 
learning, proactive facilitation, 57 

Ma EDO 6846 
psycholoj of, а, 

Капы & interpolated learning, $742(a) 

schizophrenics, & failure threat, 1373 

of scientific knowledge, of adolescents, 
4244(a) 

span, & personality, 5740 

of taboo, 
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Concordance coefficient, іп sociometric ranking, 
Concussion, cerebral, circulation їп, 7993 
Orsi 
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blink reflex, by suggestion, 2179(5) 
blood, coagulation, 197 
sugar level, 3830 
in diabetes, 3827 : 
& cerebral physiology, & animal behavior, 
3870 


classical, stimulus intensity, & temporal 
factors, 4095(a) | 
cultural, discontinuity, 7055 
m anxiety, & generalization, 5715 
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electrocortical, 232 
electrodermal response, to tone, child, 4261 
emotional, & electroconvulsive shock, 523 
experimental neurosis & 8096 
eyelid, classical vs. instrumental, 2373 
pte tone stimulus, 2381(a) 

sodium amytal, 4114 
fear response, & stress, 6859 
food, octopus, 8093 
generalized reinforcer, 2418 
GSR, temporal aspects, 5677(a) 
in hypnosis, 439 
immunological reactions, 189 
indifferent stimuli, 4138 
instrumental, interstimulus interval, 6849 
interanimal, monkey, 2392 
& irrelevant drive, 2413 
laboratory for, 6616 
& learning, 6854 
leucocytic increase, 


in paraffin-therapy, 


3 
localization of connection, 5544 
Lope de Vega on, 6464 
жашыңа к, 
motor, chimpanzee, 
& induction mechanism, 4144 


pupillary reflex, 526. 
reflex, & acceleration, 5538 


motor, 4139 
premature infant, 4288 
& caffeine, 190 
cardiac adaptation, 5554 
Chain stimuli, 4025 
& cortical excitation, 5556 
diminution, in old age, 4321 
disturbed, recovery in darkness, 4762 
& extinctive inhibition, 4128 
in feebleminded, 6884 
of heart, 4105 
& high temperature, 562 
& hyper-, & hypothyroidism, 6835 
in hypertonic psychoses, 4945 
& hypnotic age regression, 2265 
& intense extraneous stimulus, 5688 
in Korsakov's disease, 1432 
& manganese poisoning, 5534 
& motor, reflex summation, 4122 
& is tory, recording apparatus, 
narcolane effects, 5543 
ahaa E mechanism, 5561 
orientive, in infants, 4282 
pathological, extinction, 6857 
Pavlov’s concept, 5537 
& phenamines, 5530 
& phylogenetic scale, 5565, 5566 
& puerile syndrome, 4150 
pyramidon influence, 4157 
research on, 5537 
salivary, & О» deficit, 6871 - 
sleep, rabbit, 4062 
switching of, 5722 
to time, in infant, 4242 
& tuberculosis, in dogs, 6209 
рое! reflex, after effect, 


, cortical representation, 5672 
variability, 4014 
vascular, & hypertension, 5044 
УЗ, analysers, 6653 
vestibular, 4120 
. young puppies, methods, 5725 
reinforcement, Start, & end of shock, 2358 
respiration, antigens &, 3821 
rhythmic, motor, 501 
, Stereotype, light signals, 5583 
эш; Partial reinforcement, humans, 
& starvation, 5533 


Гора standards, students, teacht 
156. 


Confession, in court trials, 


Consumer, 


Contemporary Psychology, 


Control, -display, 


salivation recorder, 81 T 
second-order, & secondary reinforcement, 
4135 
signal system interaction, children, 6868. 
EDT electrocorticograms, rabbit, 
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stimulus, differentiation, 5701 
summation, 205 
taste aversion, gamma radiation, 2010 
as temporal dynamic process, 2398 
term, use of, 2401 
vascular reflex, in neurotics, 5009 
of visual analysers, word stimulus, 558 
ers, parents, 


Conference, international, social study, 5923 


method, in industry, 5348 
& opinion change, 8182 
role playing in, 4363 _ 
techniques, problem solving, 5872 
ussian, psycho- 
analysis, 3146 

false, extortion of, 2682 

method, 7181 


Confidence, intervals, for mean, 6575 


self-, child, 734 


Conflict, adolescent, Jamaica, 6947 


counseling in, 8283 
& displacement, 4198 
industrial, textbook, 7852 
intergroup, & identification reaction, 
4371(5) 
international, research method, 2792 
righteousness &, 4466 
& psychiatric syndromes, 4775 
psychological, & EEG, 3300 
psychosexual, & Perceptual defense, 2095 (a) 
rating, adjective recall, 2302(a) 
social, resolution, 4367 
textbook, 7012 
theory, economics & 2736 
& trauma, child personality, 4249 


Conformity, in parental discipline, 8163 


study method, 2454 
textbook, 7021 


Congress, international psychology, history, 150 


use of polls, 896 


Conrad vs. Freud, 6928 
Conscience, & depth psychology, 21(а) 


of juvenile delinquents, 7495 
& superego рона 608 
а 


Consciousness, 2. 


behavior, & personality, 2322 (а), 4199 
& brain processes, 3886 

& cingulate gyrus, 221 

content, & objectivity, 3678 

ego, & thought, 1840 

& higher nervous иеш, 6668 
impaired, & EEG slow wave lack, 3893(а) 
ackson's parallelism, 152 

lucidity of, 7914 

neural, correlates, 236 

function, 2037 

Perceptual world, & social interaction, 

2312(a) 
phenomenological approach, 2332(a) 
phenomenology, & psychology, 43 

& Dlasma-adrenaline, 6680 

problems of, 478 

Psychological vs. phenomenological, 44 

as regulatory field, 6472 

stream of, record of, 2055 

vs. rationalism, 6443 


Consonant, acoustic loci, 2206 


perceptual confusions, 955 


Constitution, & psychotherapy, 7280 


sexual, ЫЛ унт 7162 
attitudes, 
4302) purchase decision, 


behavior, & life cycle, 3647 
& psychic tensions, 6425 
,, & survey method, 827 
city shopper, urban identification, 935(5) 
flavor ресора 8010(а) 
preference, household panels, 5407 
measurement, 7883 
rating vs. paired comparison, 5408 
reproducibility, 5406 
research, review, 6416 
saving, analysis, 837 
factors, 838 
shopping, attitudes, & habits, 5856 
survey, response reliability, 4395 


views, 6578 лае 


Content analysis, in literary infringement, 965 


safety posters, 7888 
experimental, eu s 1863 
foot pedal, & seat position, 6418 
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knobs, shape, discriminability, 5376 
д & manipulability, 3615 
loading, & positioning accuracy, 3608 
ка усл system, design Philosophy, 
1 

movement error, & pressure variation, 5402 

orientation, & transfer of training, 7873 

span, management, 7815 

spring loaded, positioning accuracy, 3 

switch handle, shape coding, БҮ S 

Systems, engineering psycholo , 6401 

of target movement, with quickening, 6400 

уз. freedom, of human behavior, 7902 
VO LS binocular, without fixation point, 
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scotopic vision, 2148 
stimulus size, & spectral light, 293 
& fixational disparity, 5597 
& night myopia, 3958 
in stereoscopic, acuity, 2180 
vision, 6750 
visual, data analysis, 321 
& vestibular stimulation, 2151(5) 
Conversion, religious, interpersonal factors, 7099 
Convulsant, & thalamus electrical activity, 6679 
Convulsion, brain lesion, visual auras, 1427(a) 
& cage occupancy, mouse, 455 
childhood, & epilepsy, 3322 
diphenylhydantoin in, 2006 
disorders, in old age, 3309 
focal, psychologic factors, 5121 
& lobotomy, 5107 
& mongolism, 
psychosens 
psychosis with, reserpine in, 3183 
spread of, neural mechanism, 3900(a) 
temporal lobe, & depression, 6228 
suppressor, 7984 3 
threshold, photo-pharmacological, 8005 
Cooperation, communication, & observation, 5843 
effects of, problem solving, 580 
& social perception, 4346 
sociology of, textbook, 7017(b) 
Cooperative English Test, Mechanics of Expres- 
sion, & freshman classification, 7761 
Cooperative French Listening Comprehension 
Test, 7932 
Cooperative School and College Ability Tests, 
7933 


Coordi n, two-hand, test, 3574 
Coprophilia, case, 3256 5 
Copulation, behavior, wild rabbit, 2278 
Corpus callosum, agenesis of, EEG, 5109 
psychological tests, case, 3320 

sensory information transfer, 2026 

Corpus striatum, & perception, in schizophrenia, 
3220 


Correlation, auto, computation, 6539 
biserial, models, 6570 
simplified, 3750(a) 
coefficient, in alternative responses, 5456 
multiple, nomograph, 6551 
multiple, basic matrix in, 1888 
point biserial, formula, 1889 е 537 
rank, difference, graphic computation, 6: 
methods, а 
tetrachoric, method, " 
variate-values, & no variance distribution 
samples, 1920 
vs. regression coefficients, 1915 
Cortisone, & ACTH on moods, 191 
& catatonia, case, 7549 
> geuisophenta, 1360, 3226(0) 
test performance, 
Cosmomorphism, of M. Leenhardt, 7063 4268 
Counseling, adolescents’, attitudes toward, 
ectations, 4714 
advice bureau, India, 2839 
ape CE En for ge 
ind pre-school child, № 
changes from, factor analysis, 2834 
clergy &, 8273 
textbook, 4510 
ee Sea › 
college, evaluation, а 
foreign students, 3446, 7744, 8482 
men, results, 3442(a) 
problems, 7746 
communication, dynamics, 4532 
in conflict, 8283 f 
educational, in rehabilitation, 5139, 
in general education, textbook, 3436 
etics &, 5950 
& guidance, in U.S., oas eet 
of handicapped, home visitation, 7 
heredity, 7150 
in marriage advising, 2764 
high school, student, attitudes, 3439 
-parent interests & 7735 
textbook, 6327 


in higher education, 3434 
identification in, 2974 
interest, inventories in, 2829 
college teachers, 1649 
intergroup relations, 2825 
interpersonal dynamics, 5957 
marriage, casework in, 1000 
interview, record, 5952 
joint interview in, 5970 
principles of, 5967 
as profession, 4534 
for military service, 7346 
& moral behavior, 2663 
parents, of retarded children, 7390 
role in, 4504 
pastoral, 7144 
attitudes in, 8284 
chaplain, 8269 
in industry, 4530 
vs. psychiatry, 8267 
& personality development, 8279 
in Philippines, 974(a) 
physically handicapped, in college, 3429 
& placement services, college, 5219 
& post-high school adjustment, 2449 
pre-marital, 8285 
probationary students, 3435, 7737 
psychology, curriculum, Purdue, 167 
doctoral programs, approved, 1969 
nature of, 996 
pattern of practice, 3802 
VA training program, 3814 
rapport in, 2827 
reassurance, by nurse, 4646 
rehabilitation, psychologist in, 1990 
religion in, 4520 
reports, parents’ reactions, 6315 
research review, 7152 
for retirement, program of, 2584 
review, 5960 + 
& self-perceptions, college men, 5953(a) 
short term, college, 5211 
& social, casework, 4613 
, psychology, 8264 
sociometric data in, 3603 
student, & health service, 3427 
rural vs. urban, 5213 
work with others, 3450 
in teacher training, 7785 
textbook, 2835 
unethical practices, reasons for, 1995 
with unmarried women, 2838 
vs. psychotherapy, 1130, 8276, 8326 
vocational guidance to, transition, 995 
Counseling Attitude Scale, 2831 
Counselor, attitudes, measurement, 4521 
to technical aids, 1003 
child guidance, & parents, 7334 
clergy as, 8267, 8270 
college teacher as, selection, 1650 
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& alcoholism, 4809 
Army offender, rehabilitation, 6153 
assaultive vs. acquisitive, personality vari- 
ables, 3173 (a) 
body chemistry, & behavior, 3167 
cinema themes, classification, 7113 
correction, sociology of, 6155 
correctional, institutions, clinical psychol- 
ogy in, 7143 
prediction, 3155 
criminally insane, attendants &, 7490 
cultural groups, India, 4 
felons, & social environment, 4925 
genetic factors, 4920 
guilty mind, psychiatry, & law, 4743 
incidence, & social groups, 4928(5) 
journal, new, 1930 
ES Correction Treatment Categories, 
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lie-detector, routine use, 3162 
moral judgment tests, 1294 
murderess, case, 3145 
narcoanalysis with, 8321 
Negro offender, 1302(5) 
personality, biological factors, 1299 
psychiatry, textbook, 3178 
post-institutional care, 4919 
psychiatric out-patient treatment, 4916 
psychodynamics, 3160 
psychopathology, review, 3164 
psychopaths, 4905 
psychotherapy, critique, 7496 
punishment, 6152, 8372, 8397 
sociology of, 4903 
rehabilitation, 3159 
responsibility, & mental disorder, 4930 
seriousness, & intelligence, 4914 
sexual constitution, 1198 
social therapy, journal of, 1928 
& society, textbook, 7499 
in Soviet society, 6141 
stress, & anxiety in, 3143 
superego development, 3170 
Szondi Test, 3176 
trials, amnesia in, 3156 
truth serum, 4913 
unconscious, psychodynamics, 6137 
& victim, psychological relations, 6139 
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social-psychological theory, 3158 


Criminology, & biotypology, 7484 


concepts, of sociologists, 4927 
critique, 8373 
problems, 8401 


Crisis, & ideology change, 7027 
Criterion, choice, 8289 


in guidance research, 984 

in personality research, 7229 
predictive profile identification, 7944 
validity, psychology, 6541 


m 


& public health, 7058 
& religion, 933. 
religious background, New York City, 2708 
& Rorschach P responses, 2706 
& sex behavior, 7054 
sociology of, textbook, 8172 
studying, problems, 8188 
& superego, 4419 
symbolism, in pus 7542 
value system, U.S., 8192 
values, ethnic groups, 7101 
Culture Free Test, validity, 6905. 
Cultures, Africa, 7051 
North, 4421 
West, 4415, 4418 
Arab, 8207 
Australia, aborigines, 4430 
Bali, 8202 
Bantu, 7400 
Belgian Congo, 1068, 2726 
Brazil, 7078 
Chinese, 2719 
communist, 4405 
Chippeawa, 5893 
Doukhabors, 867 
English, 4416 
Eskimo, 8196, 8295(a) 
French Equatorial Africa, 861 
Hanunoo, 8029 
Hopi, 7060 
Iceland, 7052 
India, criminal groups, 4470 
village, 859 
Ivory Coast, 5338 
Jamaica, 6947 
Japan, 853 
Japanese-Americans, 858 
Latin America, 4413, 4435, 4443, 4449 
Manus, 875, 8203 
Mexico, 7068 
Mormon, 8208 
Morocco, 5330 
Navaho, 868, 872, 891(a), 4426, 8197 
Near East, 7062 
New Caledonia, 7063 
New Guinea, 8199 
Ojibwa, 2713 
Otomi, 5897 
peasant, 8227 
Puerto Rico, 8218 


Cronbach, L. J., portrait, 6595 

CSC Test, 5803(a) 

Cuba, males, masculinity-femininity, 4412 
psychology in, history, 3783 

Cube & Picture Test, 89 

Culture, & aptitudes, 479 


helpful, client expectancy, 4703 
high school, 7733 

social characteristics, 3433(a) 
interprofessional relations, 3806, 3812 
marriage, training, 979 
predictions, of student performance, 7749 


Custom, European, African’s attitudes, 2705 
Cybernetics, conference report, 5428 
critique, 6488 
machine models, implications, 10, 


rehabilitation, job description, 2842 
training, 4518, 7963 
roles, in interview, 980 
self-understanding of, 4657 
training, 4735 
evaluation, group conference, 7789 
in-service, 6620 
tape-recordings in, 4500 
vs. teacher attitudes, 978, 3479 
YMCA secretary as, 7147 
Counter Eu оши, ои 2992 
group psychotherapy, 
of residents, at end of training, 6032 
in therapy of children, 7330 
Couple, symbolism of, 8082 
Court, juvenile, psychological functions, 1292 
Courting, behavior, Drosophila, 4015 
Courtis ratio scores, validation, 2334(a) 
Courtship, animal, 4021 
behavior, fish, 5626, 6780 
Crab, color change rhythm, 3817 
Crane operator, tests for, 3565 
Creatinine, & shock therapy, 4679 
Creativity, artistic, children, film, 5485 
blocking, unconscious in, 248: 
desire for, & worker activities, 1670 
factors in, 4160 
psychoanalysis, 1841 
& religious belief, 577 
test for, $439(a) 
theoretical, in psychology, 54 


Crime & criminals, advantage taken, & agres- 


sion, 6142 
& alcohol, 3161 


attitudes, & personality, 785 
& baby bathing, 8200 
change, Acadians, 936(a) 
& sex verbalizations, 7093 
& child achievement, 9646 
& child care, 877 
& communication, 7128 
& community, U.S., 8210 
conditioning, discontinuity, 7055 
conflict, phenomenon, & concept, 4407 
contact, attitudes in, 879(5) 
crisis, & psychoanalysis, 4384 
cross-, research methodology, 2698(a) 
study methods, 822 
diffusion, & salt, 4414 
& education, U.S., 7656 
ethos components, Latin America, 4413 
& experience, collection, 2645 
factors, & psychoses, 2717 
& family, 8201 
Freud &, 6599 
owth, longitudinal study, 5885 
integration, & anxiety level, 5901 
inter-, understanding, learning, 8456 
& interviewer recruitment, & training, 7048 
& marginal man, 786 
& mental health research, 991 
& personality, 8177 
change, 875 
textbook, 8162 
phases of, correlation, 4402 
primitive, music in, 8118 
psychology &, 4369(a) 
& psychopathology, 4770 
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Czechoslovakia, industrial psychology in, 1724 


da Vinci, Leonardo, Freud's interpretation, 655 
Daimonion, in ego-ideal, 1827 
Dancing, child personality, film, 5481 
Danger, & psychological distance, 6700 
Dark adaptation, & age, 3966 

in aging eyes, 385(b) 

& CE Таас, 281 ju 

& electro-oculogram, 

& eye Summation time, 3954 

hormone effect on, 348(b) 

luminance thresholds, 3943 

methionine effects, 388() 

monocular & luminance, 3987 

in neurotics, 3247 

night vision ки 2203 

nystagmus in, 36600) 

in pigeon, study, method, 291 

& pr шге duration, 354 

& red, adaptation, 5595 

fength, 2187 

& retinogram, 6716 


„ light, comparison, 6709 

к vil a ultr ea factor analysis, 3089 
hi е students, 

i ека ‘Intelligence Test, valida- 


ressive ces test, 3334 
ado eseon substitute functions, 1447 (0) 


Disease 


child, emotional problems, 5142 
School adjustment, 1567 _ 
written sentence construction, 1600 
intelligence tests, 5141(a) 
mute, teaching methods, 4308 
post-school adjustment, 5200 
psychological problems, 5149 
speech, teaching, 1469 
training of, film, 5522 
sign language in, 1583 
workers with, directory, 1449 
Deafness, & auto driving, 1443 
-blind, education, 8473 
child, pre-school, parent as teacher, 7621 
speech, & hearing, 7623 
«шора, diagnosis, Draw-a-Person test, 
3 


Snijders-Oomen test, 8450 

suspected, pre-school child, 5140 
Death, attitudes to, in India, 5889 

instinct, 5422, 6476 И ) 
Debate, vs. panel discussion, audience opinion 


Decision, & complex judgment, 2440 
group, accuracy & judgment, 4093 
liscussion, 5842 
principles, 5855 
making, 21(a) 
& group, power structure, 2676 


research review, 4354 
habits, 6558 
linear proj ming & 3652 


mathematical model, 1797 
& operations research, 3606 
personality & environment, 4385(a) 
power differences, small groups, 
4383 (b) 
personality correlates, 4334 
prediction, bets, mathematical model, 4161 
gambling, 6527 
theory, & test strategy, 71 
time, psychological distance, 2304 (a) 
& rigidity, 2464 
Defense mechanism, child, 8351 
film, 5488 
intellectualization, 3108(а) 
perceptual, 246 
Defensiveness, & rating scale bias, 6826 
Dehydroisoandrosterone, with inadequate per- 
sonality, 2964 
in psychopathic immaturity, 3127 
Delayed reaction, е, history, 1948 
DI response, & arcuate sulcus resection, 


DS Obss 80 7497 
up psychotherapy, , 74 
ее factors, 8398 
military, 8383 
morality &, France, 8377 
parental availability in childhood, & Ror- 
schach, Cards IV & VII, 7199 
pre-, social factors, 8393 
predictive, methods, & treatment, 4934 
тез ‚ 4917 
prevention, social work, 8376 
& psychopathy, textbook, 8358 
social factors, 7480 
textbook, 7481 ` 
treatment, 8375 
(See also Juvenile delinquency) 
Delirium, & perseveration, 1248 
Delirium tremens, etiology, 1243 
nature & treatment, 1226 
„visual hallucinations in, 1253(5) 
Deliveryman, selection of, $326 
Delusion, after insulin coma therapy, 7263(a) 
D prede 7576 
lemocracy, ауіог, & discussion group, 5852 
& intelligence differences, 2737" 


oral symptoms, & anxiety, 5055 

patient control, hypnosis, 5015, 5038 
Denture, & speech problem, old age, 3138 
поса "independence, pre-school child, 


Dependency, & aggression, children, 605 
Depersonalization, phenomena, 7445 
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Depression, animal symbolism, 6105 
& anxiety, EEG, 3122 
cancer patients, 6208 
& emotional development, 2576 
isoniazid, 8423(5) - 
effects, 4846 
mechanisms me SE 
in pensioners, 
psychodynamics, 1261(a) 
Somatization reactions, 4808 
& temporal lobe seizures, 6228 
& vascular reactions, 3097 
vs. anxiety, EEG, 3123 
vs. senile dementia, test performance, 7532 
Depth perception, auditory, accuracy of, 3993 
base-observer, angular relations, 3945 
binocular, theory, 3938 
& brightness, 2129 
color, effects on, 3946 
& motor experience, chicken, 334 
object in field, 6723 
& observation distance, 5606 
pet toid distances, 3974 
problems, 261(5) 
& refractive errors, 373(5) 
relative vs. familiar size, 2146 
stereoscopic, factors in, 2108 
Cur & object STI cues, 2192 
уз. stereo) terms, 6 
& ера 2173 
imbalance, 8037 : 
Dermatosis, neuro-, group psychotherapy, 7583 
somatization in, 8435 p: 
Descartes, R., collected works, 7 
tion, school, & teacher 
6241(a) 
& social change, 882 
Despert Fables, reliability, 4587 
Determinism, in mental phenomena, 1844, 2318 
b Area Study, description & bibliography, 


attitude, 


community survey, 7086 

employer, opinion survey, 7795, 7796 

juvenile delinquency, race factors, 7500 
Deutsch, H., biography & portrait, 1955 
Ретерршып, adolescence, measuring scales, 


conditioned motor reaction, dogs, 4046 
Courtis ratio scores, 2334(a) 
depth, hypothesis, 21(а) 
individual, 6935 
generalizations about, 656 
neuro-muscular, examination, 8138 
Deviation, & rejection, social, 2631(5) 
Dexedrine, & judgment, 8098 
Dexterity, manual, sex differences, 5657 
Dewey, transaction in philosophy, 6452 
DF opinion survey, 7934 
Diabetes, blood sugar level, conditioning, 3827 
in children, psychosomatics, 6211, 7570 
EAE & feeblemindedness, 4786 
mellitus, bibliography, 7575 
in one twin, 3837 
psychosomatics, 7573 
Diagnosis, cerebral disease, tests in, 3288 
clinical, tests in, 2903 
critique, 2923 
cross sectional, tests in, 7223 (5 
differential, & Wechsler-Bellevue, 2877 
directed speech reactions, 1400 
epinephrine-mecholy] test, 1073 
ethnocentric factors, 4770 
finger painting, 4654 
aphology in, 1004 
uman | 
hypnosis in, 4544 
& measurement, 5959 
methods, critique, 7171 
motor development test, 7404 
patient's diary in, 4547 
personal history, validation, 4542(a) 
Picture interpretation, 1002 
play history in, 5828 
plethysmograph in, 4541 
psychiatric, nature of, 5963 
vs. psychological, 7165 
in psychoanalysis, 2849 
руне, pated 2853 
Psychometric, in cerebral palsy, 3310 
Psychosomatic, 5056 
15 interpretation, in mental disorders, 


sodium amytal in, 1083 
somatopsychic conditions, 22(a) 
story ET in, 1066 
tests, 21(а; 

values of, 22(a) 
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Dial, design, factors, 5361 
S perpe 7877 
sequential dependencies, 363 
. Shape, & reading, 5358 de 
Dialectic materialism, & psychoanalysis, 28 


vs. pp choanal ysis, 64 
Diamond- 


ustment, 1272 
children, 


scholarship funds, 3 

special schools, 1586 

training schools, for delinquents, 8404 

Disappointment, & child emotional growth, 
2570 


Disaster, civilian behavior, 2779 
collective response, India, 4377 
interviews, & social class, 961 
psychological first aid, 4360 
tornado, reactions to, 810(a) 
Discharge, in Freudian psychology, 6491 
Discipline, child, textbook, 676 
college, administration, 3403 
student, India, 7701 
of feebleminded adolescents, 7394 
high school, & parental attitudes, 3414(a) 
parental, conformity, 8163 
Self, child, & school, 4252 
Discriminability, measure of, 6687 
Discriminant function, in student 
tion, 1605 к 
Discrimination, color, areas, learning, monkeys, 
507 


classifica- 


Rautian ellipses, 6740 
drive, exteroceptive cues, 2343 
" relevant кш», 200 
ethnic, & prejudice, 
habits, double, independence & constant 
Е саа, ШЭ 
nob shapes, 537 шү 
learning (See Learning, discrimination) 
movement, & reference lines, 6736 
multidimensional stimulus, vision, ate 
object-quality, as dependent variable, 
pitch vs. naming, 6773 
rank order, measure, 4408(5) 
right-left, defective children, 7327 
development of, 2571 
sameness-difference, transfer, 2404 
simultaneous & successive, 2117 
size, & cortical ablation, 352. 2376 
transfer of, generalization gradients, 
visual, & cortical ablation, 346 
& inferotemporal lesions, 2323 
interocular transfer, 3937 
multiple displays, 6417 
reactions, & practice, 308 = 
white-black, & stripe direction preference, 
2159 4 
Discussion, group, & democratic behavior, 5852 
open-midedness in, 5857(a) 
personal factors, film, 5510 p 
informal, in bomber crew training, 1 
leadership, authoritarian, attitudes toward, 
8168 


Disease, denial of, & self, 1413 
& stress, 6077, 8340 


Diseases, accident syndrome, 8364 — ' 

allergy, 7584, 8433 

Alzheimer's, 3224 

angina, 1414 

arthritis, 5043, 5050, 5051 

UE 1397, 5058(a), 6207, 7562, 7563, 


842 
biliary tract, 5024 
cancer, 3267, 5074, 6208, 7577, 7585 
cerebellar ataxia, 7454 
colitis, ulcerative, 7572 
colostomy, 7069 
common cold, 8476 
dermatosis, 8435 
diabetes, 3827, 3837, 6211, 7570, 7573 
glaucoma, 3276 
Graves’, 1403 
heart, 5058(a), 7574 
hepatitis, 1394 
hyperthyroidism, 7578 
orsakov's, 1432 
leukemia, 5065 
low back pain, 5070 
lupus erythematosus, 5052 
muscular dystrophy, 8441 
nephrosis, 7515 
of nervous system (See in main alphabet) 
ovarian agenesis, 5062 
pellagra, 7520, 7536 
poliomyelitis, 7612 
pruritus, 5068 
Raynaud’s, 3097, 3271 


thyroid, 6727 
i , 6213 
trypanosomi: 3295, 3302, 3315 
DEDE 2932, 3260, 3275, 7590, 7592, 
3. 
ulcer, 7563 
peptic, 7572 
Disparity, in stereoscopic vision, 6750 
Displaced person, adjustment, sociometry of, 
2166(a) 
amenorrhea in, 1404 
child, adjustment, 918 

Displacement, & conflict, 4198 
& fantasy, 22(a) 

Display, aircraft instrument, & stereotype, 7858 
color lights, for color blind, 5399, $400 
-control, efficiency, & added spatial refer- 

ences, 6407 
movement, relations, & tracking, 7860 
performance, & age, 6861 
relations, & pursuit tracking, 7861 
response preferences, 7876 
reversals, & tracking transfer, 7854 
exposure, & track target, estimation, 6838 
instrument, design, 7865, 
multiple, dial, check reading, 5393 
-unit, visual discrimination, 6417 
perceptual load, & performance, 301 
polar coordinates, reading of, 5370 
Scale, accuracy, & viewing angle, 1778 
time, jet aircraft, 5364 j 
visual, saturation, & search efficiency, 1763 
Disposition, 21(a) 
& character, 22(a) 

Distance, & phoria testing, 6703 
psychological, & danger, 6700 E 

Distribution, binomial, truncated & negative, 

3759 


frequency, child's concept, 681 

function, bounds, 7942 

J-shaped frequency, 131 

Neyman type A, fitting, 1894 .— 

normal, bivariate, sample selection, 3729 
estimate, normit chi-square, 95 
social sciences, 117 

Poisson, in educational research, 1895 
truncated, 3738 
& unequal probabilities, 3766 

positive random variable, 3720 

of sample medium, 3727, 

skewed, parameter estimation, 127 
locas do processes, 7947 

Diuresis, conditioning, 5540 

Divorce, children's problems, 740 
non-statutory causes, lawyers awareness, 


108 

& occupational level, 5916 

& personal adjustment, 4452 

rates, & so norms, 5902 

& religion, 8216 _ 
Dizziness, & phobia of height, 8327(b) 
Dobell, Sydney, Roman, psychoanalysis, 2506 
Dodgson, Charles L., psychoanalysis, 642 

screen memories, 641 ^ 
Dog, early environment, & behavior, 6936 

emotionality factors, 6827 

killing of human, case, 2249 
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nervous system type, & insulin reaction, 
3826 


ontogenesis, & conditioned reflex, 454 
orientive, & conditioned motor reactions, 
ontogenesis, 4046 
puppy dominance expression, 5854 
Shooting phobia in, treatment, 1385 
Dominance, ression, puppies, 5854 
Doriden, sedative, EEG, 4833 
Dostoyevsky, Crime and Punishment, psycho- 
analysis, 5789 
Double, psychopathology of, 7459 
Doukhobors, social psychology of, 867 
Dove, parental feeding, prolactin & 458 
Draftsman, trainees, selection, 1725 
Drake Musical Aptitude test, 1881 
Drama, modern, psychiatry in, 2508 
Draw-a-Person Test, sex differentiation, develop- 
ment of, 6006 
Drawing, animal, symbolic value, 7224 
body image in Steig’s, 7352 
children’s, 4263 
characteristics, 673 
for diagnosis, 4577 (a) 
expression in, 2574 
& popularity’ predictions, 1006 
& psychotherapy, 2998 
diagnostic use, 21(a) 
figure, & sex identification, 6111 
human figure, in adolescence, 7216 
child popularity, 2573 
& children, 1067 
validity, 7239 
inside-the-body test, 1064 
of УА. Goodenough vs. Thorndike scales, 
203 
of movement, schematization, 4224 
of obtuse angle, mental defectives, 7179 
personality investigation, of twins, 5783 
as projective technique, 1028, 2927 
& reasoning, child, 5805 


schizophrenics, psychologists’ discrimina- 
tion, 5477 Y 

size, & change of size, expressive move- 
ment, 1014 


test, in vocational guidance, 1158 
Dream, & authoritarianism, 4196 
of being attacked, 6890 
of children, review, 6952 
communicative function, 2959 
content, therapy group аз, 7243 (b) 
family, analysis, 7096 
ghost, of children, 737 
Homer’s, psychoanalysis, 5790 
interpretation, Freudian, 584 
& Jung’s Association Test, 4591 
& Village Test, 4569 
of normal persons, 4165 (а) 
precognition in, 581 
psychoanalysis ‘of, 6895 
psychology, & psychoanalytic therapy, 1108 
of pyromaniac, case, 3103 
reassociation of, 4740 
research trends, & bibliography, 7168 
reversals іп, 4168 (a) 
screen, factors in, 4258 
& sleep, 6803 
states, cl 1 application, 2850 
study, cli l hints, 4546(a) 
symbolism in, 2431 
& symbols, 594 
Drinking, behavior, externalization, rat, 2290(а) 
center, in hypothalamus, rat, 2042 
gastric inhibition, 8081 
patterns, & sobriety, Jews, 7065 
Drive, acquired, & secondary reinforcement, 
6881 


discrimination, exteroceptive cues, 2343 
relevant cues, 2300 
drive-reduction, & reward, 2386(а) 
exploratory, & discrimination learning, 2388 
in primates, 2251 (a) 
general, concept, 5634 (a) 
generalization, hunger to fear, 4130(a) 
irrelevant, & reaction tendency, 2413 
& maze performance, 4146(a 
quantification, food & water, 4016(a) 
stimuli as cues, 5727 
Driver, auto, aptitude, 7830, 8537 
deaf, 1443 
emotional stability, & selection, 6399 
stop sign, & traffic light behavior, 1769 
tests for, 3565 
traffic violations, 3638 
vision test, 8507 
des. MOSES proneness, Rorschach scores, 
3634 


two-hand coordination, 3574 
motor vehicle, selection tests, 3584 
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Diseases 
„k Drugs 


training, mentally deficient, 6306 
vehicle, Tachodometer test, 5317 
training of, 5333 
Driving, auto, night, 8540 
visibility, & glare, 1766 
Dd сора ра 4015 
rug, addict, ys, schizophrenic, interpersonal 
skills, 4951(a) Pe aoa 
addiction, adolescents, 4821 
group DISCHI 1233, 7458 
mental health problems, 1266 
new drugs, 4868 
in old age, 1260 
psychoanalysis, case, 3113 
psychotherapy, 4839 
textbook, 8359 
autonomic, sleep, & EEG, 5564 
central sympathetic effects, 8001 
convulsive, & dye, 6644 
effects, audiogenic seizures, 8064(b) 
on EEG, 7994 
motion sickness, 6813 
on timing behavior, 5655 
visual perception time threshold, 
392(5) 


intoxication, & psychotherapy, 2948 
metabolic, & behavior, 6069 
metabolism changing, & perception, 5582 
motion sickness, & performance, 2270 
& thalamus unit-discharges, 6679 
tranquilizing, effect, 8090 
psychopharmacology, 8308 
Drugs, acetylcholine, 6657 
ACTH, 7602 
adrenaline, 5702 
amphetamine, 7289 
sulphate, 1218 
amytal, 3235, 8001 
antabuse (See in main alphabet) 
atropine, 234 
barbiturates, 198, 1420, 6679 
benzedrine, 4842, 6646 
bufotenine, 8033 
caffeine, 190, 3856 
carbon dioxide, 2295 
cardiazol, 7530 
chlorpromazine (See main alphabet) 
cholinergic, 234, 235 
cortisone, 1360, 3226(a), 5531, 7549 
dehydroisoandrosterone, 2964, 3127 
dexedrine, 8098 
Doriden, 4833 
epinephrine, 8003 
-mecholyl, 1073 
ergot, 3110 
alkaloids, 3205 
ether, 198 
Frenquel, 3891, 7512, 7535, 8410 
glutamic acid, 22(а), 3182, 4795, 4968, 


7668 
histamine, 1363, 3221, 3953(a), 6066 
hyoscine, 8077, 8098 
indican, 7536 
INH, 7537 
insulin, 3826 
isoniazid, 4846, 7579, 84235) 
largactil, 1166, 1375, 8439 
lysergic acid, 1320, 2227, 2476, 

3191, 3839, 3891, 8033, 8076 
manganese, 5534 
marihuana, 4806, 8361 
mecholyl, 8532(4) 
Medomin, 1227 
megaphen, 8439 
mephenesin, 1241, 1267, 6633 

imate, 3296 

meratran, 1175, 1365, 7994, 8318 


mesantoin, 5131 
"rer 268, 2948, 4814, 4950, 4974, 


50 
ethanol, 6748 

тане, 38000, 841300) 
tri " 

monosodium glutamate, 2094, 3970 


morphine, 2083 
8054 


2948, 


Electroencephalography 


preludin, 7298 
pyramidon, 4157 
rauwolfia, 2945, 7994 
reserpine (See main alphabet) 
rivea corymbosa, 4847 
serotonin, 8334 
serpasil, 7564(a) 
sodium, amytal, 1083, 4114, 6678 
azide, 6652 
glutamate, 1347 
thyamilal, 7254 
Suavitil, 5003 
tea, 2286 
thioamylal, 1136 
thiopental, 1136 
thiourea, 2007 
thorazine, 4632, 4979, 7994 
tolserol, 4641, 7471 
trimethoxyphenyl-8-aminopropane, 3055 
tyrosine, 2008(a) 
Dualism, & interaction, 1851 
Duality, phenomena, 7370 
Duck, visual horizon, 5591 
Dvorine pseudo-isochromatic plates, 303 
validity, 2133 
Dye, & convulsive drug, 6644 
Dynamics, term, 6686 
Dynamometer, hand, reliability, 2243 
Dysarthria, of neurological conditions, 4883 
Dysgnosia, congenital, case, 1289 
Dysgraphia, strephosymbolic, case, 8362 
Dyskeratosis, & feeblemindedness, 6087 
Dyslalia, therapy, 8371 3 
Dyslexia, Pen changes in, 3387 
strephosymbolic, case, 8362 
& visual acuity, 3380(5) 
Dysphasia, abstract & concrete behavior, 5083 
FOODS case, 5090 
ulcer, self-assessment inventory, 2890 


Ear, acoustic-auricular reflex, 2226 
, & sound pressures, 411 
injury, by overstimulation, 4010 
muscle, electromyography, 7982 
tensor tympani reflex, 2216 
Earmuff, design, attenuation &, 7882 
кошор. learning in, 2350 
astern ological Association, proceedings, 
1955, S. 
Eating, compulsive, cases, 7428 
problem, pre-school child, case, 4857 
Ebbinghaus, H., on memory, 6848 
Ebbinghaus Test, validity, 4559 
Echolocation, by porpoise, 2258 
by rat, 2277 
Economics, choice & expectations, 777 
& conflict theory, 2736 
fluctuation, survey method &, 828 
psychology of, textbook, 5924 
rational choice, beh al model, 801 
relations, survey estimation, 830 
social psychology of, textbook, 8518 
survey methods in, 829 
Education, as adjustment to life, 1473 
administrator, role, review, 7780 
adult, discussion method, 1987 
& anthropology, collection, 8456 
art, & aesthetics, 422 
child guidance in, 5207(a) 
as communication, 7648 
competition, & anxiety, 6240 
cross-cultural, learning, & teaching, 1483, 
3351(a) 
& culture, U.S., 7656 
curriculum, evaluation levels, 7644 
examinations in, India, 1626 
family life, evaluation, instrument, 
6287 (a) 
general, counseling in, textbook, 3436 
& professional, methods of organiza- 
tion, 3342 
psychology, textbook, 6439 
graduate student, self achievement, 5154 
Success prediction, 3456 
group research, 3347 
Jewish, tests in, 3466 
& job satisfaction, 3590 
E Келе, ele 
t juvenile delinquency, 3148, 3165 
kibbutz, Israel, 7657 
laboratory, work of, 1477 
& language, & emotion, 7112 
& mental, health, 1490, 8458 
hygiene, 990, 1485, 2833 
. ,, & motivation, 977 
motivational problems in, 1484 
& personality chology, 6244 
pre- & post-pul , 8456 
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& psychology, Israel, 8455 
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castration, number 13 as, 7449 

& displacement, 22(a) 

linkage, & representation, 7443 

Medusa, psychoanalysis, 7098 

productions, test conditions, 576(a) 

toilet, psychoanalysis, 7444 

ER attitude, & child development, film, 


emotionally disturbed, children, group psy- 
chotherapy, 7439 
expectant, personality problems, 4245 
family, relations, & industrial society, 4472 
role, 8217 
occupations, & sons' choice, 7348 
personality, & child care practice, 2523 
, Vs. mother, parental role, expectations, 6990 
Fatigue, auditory, 416 
perstimulatory, 6765 
computing machine operator, 5387 
& emotions, 2255 
& flicker fusion, 8047 
flight personnal flicker fusion, & tap tests, 


measuring, 2254 
& muscle contraction, 6634 
muscular, electromyography, 200 
work, 467 3 
pue & visual Ше N 
perceptual organization, 
pese tone, 2208, 2225 
spread of, 4007 (a) 
reading, contrast effects, 347 (b) 
sailor, & flicker fusion, 8046 
& situational variables, 5649(a) 
& tracking performance, 6882 
visual, 2170 (5) É 
& monocular dominance, 382(5) 
work, heat, & rest, 8538 
Fear, cerebral mechanism, 214(a) 
& Ed E 1433 
contentless, in epilepsy, 
elicitation, & interview techniques, 1007 
& exploratory behavior, 462, 4045 
of flying, & stress, 8500, 
hunger to, drive generalization, 4130(a) 
reinforcement, at start & end of shock, 
2358 ED 
response reduction, social facilitation, 2359 
sign stimulus, chickens, 5652 . 
stimulation, & militaristic attitudes, 2760 
Fechner’s law, & veg scale, 2092 ` 
Feeblemindedness, 21(а) 
aby & social adequacy, over 20 years, 
1 
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adolescent, discipline, 7394 
treatment program, 740! 
adult, economic adjustment, 7392 
air encephalograms in, 3072 
amphetamine sulphate, effects, 1218 
audiometry in, 6081 
Bender-Gestalt test, 4791 
birth order, & maternal.age, 7401 
blindness, & musical talent, case, 3330 
boys, vocational training, 1220 
& brain injury, academic studies, 7723 
educational therapy, 5106 
Leiter Performance Scale, 5973 
microscopy, 3070 
& cerebral palsy, 1428 
clinic for, 1206 
in twins, 1415 
children play problems, 4779 
colony care, description, 4784 
community care, 6086 
classes, 1598 
management of, 4803 
conditioning in, 6884 
day school for, 1602(a) 
degrees of, diagnosis, 6099 
& diabetes insipidus, 4786 
diagnosis of, 3077, 7397, 7398 
adjustment, 3080 
in pre-school child, 4790 
Mene Intelligence Scale, children, 
discrimination learning, & reward size, 6083 
& drawing of obtuse angle, 7179 
driver training for, 6306 
& dyskeratoses, 4785, 6087 
educable, selection of, 1589 
vs. trainable, 1588 
education, aims, 7405 
problems, 771$ 
emotional aspects, 4798, 6095 
employment of, 4794 
environmental deficits, 4799 
glutamic acid, & intelligence change, 4795 
group psychotherapy, 1216, 4777, 4800, 
4801 
uidance clinic for, 4787 - 
& hemihypertrophy, 1217 
home training, 7403 
program, 1205 
hyperactive, chlorpromazine for, 4778 
illezitimate children, 1204 
incurability of, 6082 
in India, 6080 
institution, educational program, 6084 
preadmission services, 6101 
precommitment services, 1203 
preschool child in, 7724 
institutionalized, in Illinois, 4780 
social competence, 6098 
intelligence test, scatter on, 3078 
interests of, 1209(a) 
interpupillary distance, 4793 (b) 
& keratoconus, 1207 (b) 
Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome, case, 6102 
mental, health aspects, 4776 
hygiene of, 3068 
motor, development test, 7404 
training, 6097 
Muscatatuck State School, 1210 
Negro, WISC performance, 6079 
odor discrimination, 1200 
older persons, opportunities for, 1213 
organic, WISC predictions, 1202 
outside employment, 1201 2 
parent, & professional cooperation, 7393 
parent's manual, 6085 
periodic, 7409 i 
phenylpyruvic, EEG in, 6088 
placement success, & Rorschach scores, 
3079 
lay therapy, 1212 
post-school adjustment, 5199, 6300 
problems, 7399 
projective drawings, case, 1028 
pseudo-, from aphasia, case, 6090 
pre-school child, case, 4820, 4860 
psychometric, & projective test patterns, 
6100(a) 
psychotherapy with, 1224 
public school education, 6304 
rehabilitation, center, Israel, 1221 
program, 4782 
state institution, 7396 
religious training, 5197 


senile psychosis, 
6092 
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ü 


severe, life program, 1222 

size-weight, illusion, 4765 

social casework with, 1211 

speech, correction, 6096 
program, 6094 
rehabilitation, 7460 
retardation, 4781 

topographic memory in, 3073 

tactual-kinesthetic localization, 1219 

TAT color, responses to, 6093 

training, textbook, 7402 

tuberous sclerosis, 1208 

in twins, 3069: 

vocational, guidance, & education, 3074 


Расела е сазе, 
RU gon training, & insightful learning, 
word learning in, 4796, 4797 
work-play program, 4783 
(See also Mental deficiency) 
Feeding, bats, insectivorous, 4029 
behavior, & deprivation, 426 
displacement, fiddler crab, 8073 
Squilla mantis, 2279 
parental, dove, & prolactin, 458 
schedule, learning adaptation, 457 
technique, & infant behavior, 667 
vs. investigation, in rat, 4023 
Feeling, collection, 5422 
& emotion, quantitative study, 5422 
Fellowship, dynamics, in Alcoholics Anonymous, 


dE S., bibliography, & collected papers, 


Ferret, mating behavior, 2253 
Fertility, & family, Puerto Rico, 4442 
structure, in Puerto Rico, 5909 
& parental attitudes, 8226 
planned, & personal freedom, 4479. 
prediction of, 4482 
reasons for, 8228 
siblings, & friend influence, 7089 
& social, institutions, 906 
& psychological factors, 7100 
status, 2730 
& socioeconomic status, 8222 
Fetishism, juvenile, case, 1276 
motor patterns, & genital behavior, 8080 
nature of, 8353 
Fetus, EEG, 6649 
Fiction, science, psychological effects, 956 
western, psychoanalysis, 633 
Fiddler crab, displacement. activity, 8073 
Field, forces, resistance stability, 2461(a) 
regulatory, consciousness as, 6472 
Fighting, behavior, factors, mouse, 440 
Film, accident prevention, 5500 
adolescence, drinking in, 5526 
emotional maturity, $523 
good loser, 5492 
griping, 5493 
personal, & social habits, 5494 
show off, 5519 


aesthetics, 6453 
bibliography, on handicapped, 6234 
brain function, & structure, 549! 
EXC EU 
aggression, 
behavior, & slum area, $506 
шу, 
development, & father’s attitude, 5496 
personality, & dancing, 5481 
pranks, & responsibility, $509 
reaction to death, 5514, 5480 
responsibility, 5515 
teasing, 5508 
children’s art creativity, 5485 
deaf, training of, 5522 
defense mechanisms, 5488 
delta movement in, 6712 
discussion, leaders, training, 1526 
amily, adjust аво 
fi ‚ adjustment, 
attitudes, & adjustment, 5518 
аланина 5 
[ҮРҮҮ 
ae "iscussion, personal factors in, 5510 
оешу, & environment in behavior, 5497 
infant, hospital behavior, 5524 
instructional, effectiveness, 7680 
for job analysis, 7871 
juvenile дшде 5495 


gangs, 55. 
learning by squirrel, 5520 
maternal дерт 

tal, disord 


ivation, 5505 
Dental, disorders, rehabilitation, 5479 
health, 7357 
nursery school behavior, 5502, 5503 


Film 
Gestalten 


old age adjustment, 5478, 5516 

perception, & personality, 6831 

personality development, 5501 

prejudice, family training, 5483 

procrastination, adolescence, 5513 

psychiatric, aide, functions, 5504 
nurse, functions, 5507 


Fish, courtship behavior, 5626 
ийин reticulatus, courtship behavior, 


migratory, spawning behavior, 4020 
Rita rita, cutaneous sense organs, 3911(a) 
schooling behavior, 4036 
sound production, recording of, 2258 
Fixation, spasm of, 6701 
Flavor, perception, consumer, 8010(a) 
Flesch formulae, evaluation of, 3357 
Flicker fusion, 21(a) 
adaptation &, 306(5) 
& age, 2128 
& anxiety level, 1238 
apparatus, 69, 1875, 6751 
& auditory stimulus, 315(5) 
autonomic regulation, 393 (5) 
paneer КЕ) 40) 
campimetry of, ; 
carbon dioxide, 5603 
cold pressor test, 8041(5) 
& color television, 3609 


& electroconvulsive therapy, 8417 
& electroretinogram, 305 OF 379(6) 
& eye abnormalities, 329(5) 


& fatigue, 8047 
ilor, 8046 
& figure influence, 361 — 
& hyperventilation, 8039 
& hypertension, 37. 
image size, & field illumination, 289(5) 
& intelligence, in old age, 2126 
interocular intensity, & phase, 2194 
mt 5 it method, 2181 
monocular vs. binocular, 2193 
& nitroglycerin, 8041(5) 
& tap erm flying fatigue, 3621 (b) 
target quality, 
threshold, area & luminance, 2158 
& stuttering, 7470 
Flight Aptitude Rating, & pre-training, 8502 
Flight simulator, complexity, 1795 
Flournoy, H., obituary, 5464 
Flugel, J. C., obituary, 7957 
Flying, attitudes toward, Air Force, 3569 
fatigue, flicker fusion, & tap tests, 3621(5) 
high КОСЫ pro O) 
h ed, visual problems, 3633 
jet ал, 3617 
as liberation experience, 6411 
learning, psychological problems, 5366 
night, & night vision, 363100) 
pre-training, & aptitude scores, 8502 
safety, criterion prediction, 5386(a) 
training, contact vs. instrument, 3636 
motivation, prediction, 6377 
Шогы леса We) 
pre-flight instruction, 6406 (a 
(See also Aviation) 


intake, & n weight, older women, 7589 
control of, obese mice, 442(a) 
deprivation, кс thythm, 4041 

thalamic, іа, 2288 
ыы) 7995 Бозе 
obese mice, 7970 

Preference, & radiation, monkey, 3824 

rating, reliability, 68 


Frustration, - 


ЕШ Ri 
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scale for, 5377 
ен, soup, CUT. 

ity, rating scales, 
iste, Positional bias’ 6301 
vegetables, taste, & pesticides, 6502 


Ford Foundation, annual report, 1955, 7955 
3774 


report, 


Foreign, society, adjustment to, 871 


policy, American, psychological research, 
49 
decisions, & public opinion, 2771 


Foreman, aircraft, organizational effectiveness, 


7846 
attitude of, management & worker, 3512(a) 
frustration, reasons for, 5342 
good, worker characterization, 1754 
Шр mal perceptions, & production, 
21 


-management, meetings, 7849 
merit rating by, 6386 
rating, by workers, 5335 
training evaluation, 3598 
-worker, interaction, 7845 
morale, 3522 
relations, & interaction, 6393 


Muy field workers, organizational behavior, 
Form, perception, & cerebral function, 387(5) 
iso Nt 5) 


vision, human vs. animal, 282( 
training, 6714 


Foster care, child placement, authority in, 718 


mu selection, & child's needs, 701 
i training, m A aa 
empo: ‚ parent experience, 

(See BEY adoption) Р 


Fovea, & Maxwell's spot, 6730 
France, Air Force, biometrics, 6635 


child, development in, 8125, 8126, 8141 
guidance in, 1143 

cinema, theme trends, 4229 

delinquency, morality &, 8377 

family, 8211 

psychoanalysis, children, 7336 

vocational guidance in, 1160 


Frankfurt Vocabulary Test, 4549 
Freedom, реа of, children, 2580 
ui 


of inquiry, psychology &, 3798 
& personality, 6039 
vs. control, of human behavior, 7902 


French, language, achievement prediction, 5181 


intelligibility, 2817 


Frenquel, & lysergic acid, EEG, 3891 
with 7535 


psychoanalysis of, 3797(a) 


: ion, action instigation, 4188 
[ore eiken 4238 
» prediction, i Я 
child, & television, 952 
concepts, & theories, 482 
& deprivation, in childhood, 2559 
dynamics, in children, 716 
& extinction, 505(а) 
& fatigue, 2255 


tolerance, & time orientation, child. 4254 
tuberculous, reactions to, е) 
with college students, 6329 
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Fumea crassiorella, turning behavi a 
2266 z eair oua 


Fungus, & ant, symbiosis, 8085 (a) 
Funkenstein Test, in psychiatric diagnosis, | 


Galvanic skin response, adaptatio, 
2268(a) woes 


Game, children’s, “10 role, 4264 


GATB Test, score gain, & college training, 
EL Clerical Tests, vs. Short Employm 
8 


Generalization, differential conditioning, & 
15 


Genetics, & counseling, 5950 


Geniculate body, potential, 8061 
Genius, 18th century, case, 8139 


Gentile, -Jew, social attitudes, & expectation 
7061 Ж 
Geography, achievement tests, critique, 7671 
Geometry, psychology of, 21(a) 
Geriatrics, concepts, & psychologist, 8156(b) 


German, -Jew relations, 5894 * 
German Society for Psychology, membership, 2 
22 


Germany, applied psychology, 8527 


juvenile delinquency in, 1307 


psychology, training, 169 
psychosomatics in, 5060 


Gerontology, & geriatrics, & aging, 7007 
Gestalt psychology, Berlin school of, 1911 


& music teaching, 654 
perception, theory, 6469 " 
psychophysical isomorphism, 790! 
reproduction, 21(a) 
schools of, 7910 
theory, critique, 7923 

Gestalten, 21(a) 


& anxiety, interview sessions, 4843 

& avoidance, 6640 

conditioning, temporal aspects, 5677(a). 
to tone, child, 4261 

electronic circuit, 3713 

& ESP, 5576 

factors in, 432 

& failure, 6637 

& fatigue, 5631 

learning, & recovery, stimulus conditi 

4027 (a) 

in lie detection, statistical analysis, 2250 

measurement of, 473 

& thinking, 5737 

& verbal behavior, 2821(a) 

to white & Negro experimenter, 4429 


Gambling, decision prediction, 6527 


probability, estimates &, 6543 
textbook, 6521 


stability, 6555 
le delinquent, film, 5527 
pre-adolescent, 6948 


Ganser syndrome, review, 3246 
Gargoylism, intelligence in, 3076 


mental, & neurological changes, 1439( 


Gastrointestinal, disturbances, psychosom: 
children, 1392 


sychosomatics, 21(a) 


ination transfer, 2376 
hunger to fear, 4130(a) 
conditioning, 2381(a) 
їз, response, development, 2362 
ed, & color preference, 2306 
of reinforcement, & altered stimuli, 6872) 
ЕТ. 
re пзе, isplaced aggression, 
iut: inhibition effects, 4155 
in spatial learning, 4101 
stimulus, & anxiety, 1170 
& color discrimination, 6725 
& learning method, 2402 


clinic, 7150 
of epile; зу, 3304 
in psychology, 3835 


sexual constitution, 1198 
stimulation of, 4172 


& mental characteristics, 2830 
& thtee-dimension visualization, 1502(a) 


& gerontology, & aging, 7007 
group psychotherapy in, 7437 
modern pace mortality, 8158 
sleep in, 8157(5) 


child guidance, in, 3013 

clinics, 1151 | 
court psychologist in, 8402 
eastern, psychiatry in, 1168 
educational psychology, in, 6248. 
employment service, 8495 


psychological journals, 6585 


special education in, 5204, 
research problems in, 4314 


isomorphic structures, 6470 


Gesture, psychopathology of, 7106 
& stress, psychiatric interview, 7174 
Gift, size, & group standards, 900 
Gifted, adults, intellectual ability, 2583 
child, characteristics, 3421 
education, 3424 
guidance, case, 3441 
school acceleration, 1597 
temperament, 5795 
underachieving, 1584 
men, geographical sources, 3548 
Girl, atypical, psychotherapy, case, 8351 
-boy relations, parental attitudes, 6949 
infant, castration, anxiety, 754 
jumping rope, psychoanalysis, 6987 
Negro, social behavior, 6955 
pubescent, hysterical conversion, 7565 
secret of, 6996 
schizophrenic, mother &, 7544 
Glare, discomfort, subjective judgment, 6728 
& near point, 405(5) 
reflected, 6747. 
Glaucoma, Szondi test, 3276 
Glossaries, psychiatric, English-French, 5458 
psychology, 6449, 6450 
science, 7927 
Urdu-English, psychological terms, 3339 
Glossmeter, description, 6505. 
Glover, E., collection, & bibliography, 7894 
Glucose, tolerance, & chlorpromazine, in schizo- 
phrenia, 3195 
test, schizophrenia, & psychoneurosis, 


30: 
Glutamic acid, & intelligence change, feeble- 
minded, 4795 
metabolism, in schizophrenia, 3182 
& reading disability, 7668 
in senile psychosis, 4968 
sodium salt, & behavior, psychotics, 1347 
therapy, 22(a) 
Goal, affect, & barriers, & self-perception, 6830 
orientation, & frustration, 6841 
tenacity, & level of aspiration, 2446 
Goat, mother-infant relations, 4375 
God, belief in, psychoanalysis, 2750 
face, psychoanalysis, 7091 
GRADE vs. Thorndike, drawing of a man, 


Grades, course, weighting system, 3455 
Grading, in freshman English, 5245 
school achievement, 5231 
Graduate Record Examination, Advanced Edu- 
cation Test, 7767 
Grammar, analysis, & reading, abilities in, 
5179(а) 
universal, 958 
Graph, analysis of variance, 6515 
Graphology, analysis, 21(a) 
Hitler’s handwriting, 5968 
& character, change, 21(a) 
. diagnosis, 2852 
in diagnosis, 1004 
scrawling test, validity, 4602 
(See also Handwriting) " 
Grassi-Fairfield Block Substitution Test, valid- 
ity, 5983 (a) 
Gratification, delayed, concept of, 4091 
Graves’ disease, emotional factors, 1403 
Gravitation, & maze learning, 6842 
Great Britain, child, development, 8142, 8143 
cases, 8144 —— 
guidance, of maladjusted, 7333 
mental health, preventive, 8336 
Greece, classical, work concept in, 5357 
family change in, 4450 
Grenade, throwing accuracy, factors, 7864 
Grip, strength test, administration, 5623 
Griping, adolescence, film, 5493 E 
Gronni Observer Corps, volunteer recruitment, 
374 
Group, action, stochastic model, 2647(b) 
atmosphere, & recall, 4156 | 
attitude, & individual behavior, 4336 
autonomy, & internal control, 2778 
behavior, 21(a) 
international, 2698(а) 
& leadership, 2670 
in stress, 783 
bowling, motivation, 808 
characteristics, description of, & measure- 
ment, 826 ў 
child behavior problems in, 7335 
cohesiveness, & hostility expression, 5868 
leader vs. member centered, 4359 
& member likes & dislikes, 5866(5) 
cnn асве & interper- 
sonal variables, 
conference for evaluating, counselor train- 


ing, 7789 
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conflict, research method, 2792 
conformity, moral judgments, children, 
2519(a) 
continuities, & communication, 2655 
convergence, concéptual scheme, 5861 
cooperation, & goal recognition, 781 
decision, accuracy, & judgment, 4093 
principles, $855 
. vs. individual, productivity, 7847 
deviates, compliant behavior, & threats, 
.5845(a) _ 
giai relationships, chance expectancies, 
discussion, attitude change, & palmar 
sweating, 784(а) 
pupils, 6294(а) 
communication, self-concepts, 770 
& decision, 5842 
& democratic behavior, 5852 
index of agreement, 791 
laboratory, course, 7019 
leadership training, 768 
open-mindedness in, 5857 (a) 
participation spread, formula for, 772 
ersonal factors in, film, 5: 
in rehabilitation, 3338 
& sex difference reduction, problem 
, solving, 5730(a) 
in supervisory training, 1737 
dynamics, in classroom, 3356 
& individual, 4653 
methods, critique, 5881 
effectiveness, rifle squad, 3572, 3573 
саша criteria pretesting, 1900 
ethnic, cultural values, 7101 
experimental, status in, 800 
face-to-face, social influence, 4341(a) 
factory, & worker satisfaction, 8523 
influence, on personality, 8127 
‘on visual perception, 8022 
inter-, prejudice, & personality, 7057 


relations, research in, 7023 
interaction, individual behavior, measure- 
ment, 820 
& stimulus magnitude judgments, 
2075(a) 


interview, & family interaction, 7159 
leaderless, & leadership detection, 5841 
measure, Q-sort technique as, 7787 
membership, acceptance factors, 776 
& voter behavior, 8215 
methods, in personnel selection, 7827 
norms, & active minority, 2665(5) 
conformity to, & achievement, 2653 (b) 
orientation, & aspiration shifts, 604(a) 
performance, assembly vs. individuals, 4372 
cognitive task, 6887 
critique methods, 787 
power structure, & decision making, 2676 
preference, solution, 6532 
pressure, & self-confidence, 2649(0) 
primary affiliation, & group morale, 4389 
probation, 8396 
problem solving, 589, 2439(a) 
decision quality, 4162 (a) 
response board, 5747 
role playing in, 7083 
search behavior in, 2436(5) 
processes, classroom, 6288 
collection, 4375 
reference, behavior, & social integration, 
2629 (b) 
definition, 4403 
& voting behavior, 4467 (a) 
relations, girls’ school, Ceylon, 7703 
responses in, to moral dilemmas, 2661 
sessions, mental hospital attendants, & pa- 
tients, 7368 
situation, oral reporting in, accuracy, 3384 
tests, evaluation, 834 
small, behavior, efficiency, factors in, 
795(a) 
under stress, 2675(5) 
climate, & productivity, 2618(5) 
cohesion, in, 2746 
communication patterns, 4362 
decisions, & power differences, 4383(5) 
effectiveness, & leader, 5346 
emotional interactions, 806 
& group social work, 4339 
interaction, & Rorschach responses, 
5847 (2) З 
interpersonal orientation, questionnaire 
method, 2671(5) 
leadership &, 809, 4378 
membership maintenance, 4373 
orientation, & role in, 26695) 
primary functions, 780(5) 
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research, functions of, 4338 
laboratory, & field, 2699(5) 
plans, 2686(6) 
& sociology, 4361 
role differentiation, 8179 
social relations, textbooks, 8184 
study of, 270100) 
stable, social structure, 5870(5) 
standards, & gift size, 900 
structure, & individual worker, 4462 
& leadership, 4345 
therapy, as dream content, 7243(5) 
3-person, coalition pattern, 2668(5) 
uncontrolled, study methods, 4398 
vs. individual, in problem solving, 588 
voluntary, formalization, 2739. 
weight reduction in, 7586 
work, with hospitalized child, 7241 
working, sociometric relations, 3526(5) 


Group psychotherapy, acting out in, 4636, 73 15 


activity, & family casework, case, 1086 
adolescents, mixed group, 4! 

of alcoholics, 4836, 7423, 7441 
alcoholism, 7414 

for allergies, 7584 

analyst's function, 1113 


- at Army mental hygiene center, 4672 


arts, & crafts in, 1110 
attendance records, 7248 
Bion theory, critique, 7305 
in child guidance, 7341 
church auspices, 1102, 1107 
with defective delinquents, 3163 
definition of, 7255 
in delinquency, 7497. 
psychopath & 7492 
drug, addiction, 1233 
addicts, 7458 
in family social services, 7309, ^ 
for fathers of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, 7439 
with feebleminded, 1216, 4777, 4800, 4801 
fields of, 7153, 
in geriatrics, 7437 
history, 1095 Р 
hospitalized psychotics, 4625 
identification in, 2941(а), 6040 
& individual therapy, case, 4i 
influence, 4663 
in industry, 7867 ; 
interpersonal, communication, measure of, 


2694 
relations, 4675 Б 
ey ys. psychodrama, with psychotics, 
7516 


juvenile delinquents, 1310 
evaluation, 7491 

in mental hospital, 1214, 7304 
organization, 1121 7 

with mothers, 7331 | 

multidimensional, orientation, 4620 

neurodermatoses, 7583 

orality in, 1249... ions, 4690 

other group situations, 

of AUS of problem children, 6050 

passive-narcissitic patients, 1235 

patient selection, 1128 
validity, 7293 

of peptic ulcer, 1410(a), 3278(a) 

ersonal interrelations, 3002 

in preventive py 7323 

in prison, 7297 (b) 

in private practice, 7269, 7296 

rocess analysis, 7267 

psychiatry, 6023 


& reserpine, schizophrenia, 4948 
2960 

1954, 4647 

round table, psychotics, 2976 

with schizophrenics, 1364 

selection for, 1075 

in seminar, personality change, 4715 

sex, & marriage problems, 7084 

social clubs, 1076, 1077 

socio-experimental, 7288 

in standardized framework, 4677 

student reactions, 7278 

for stutterers, 7463 

as teaching device, 7262(b) 

textbook, 7314 

training, 7265 


High school student 


transference in, 1114, 4700 
countertransference, & tele, 7290 
trends, 1109, 7244 
& tuberculous реш attitudes, 1399(a) 
unmarried mother, 7455 
visitor, transference role, 1098 
Group therapy, biodrama, 7302 
Growth, height, & reading, 7685 
inertia, shame of, & therapy, 2952 
mental, child, 6939 
Guatemala, industry, & social change, 2722 
Guidance, career, group programs, 6319 
collection, textbook, 6311 
cultural context, 4529 
educational, plan sheet in, 3443 
gifted child, case, 3441 
group, conference process, 6312(a) 
testing, & mailed report, 6058 
textbook, 6314 
handbook, for teachers, 6323 
high school, class length, 3444 
Norway, 1607 
program, 


6: 
Gull, herring, egg recognition, 2230(а) 
recorded calls of, 2246 


social 2643 
Gunnery, flexible, part, & whole task, 1781 
target movement, & performance, 1786 
performance, & practice schedule, 1785 
п › & verbal feedback, 1782 
triggering performance, transfer in, 539 
RES , & physical, & код fitness, 5637 
'ynecology, osomatics, 
textbook, $430. — 


Habeas mentem, & code of ethics, 6456 
Habit, decision making, 6558 
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perience, 1133 
review, 2946 
textbook, 4524, 4631, 7318, 8325 
therapist, -patient relations, 2973 
personality, in schizophrenia, 4964 
training for, Brazil, 8302 
general practitioner, 6012 
supervisor-student relation, 2989 
transference, & countertransference, 2942 
tuberculous children, 3269 ^ 
unconscious vs. conscious, adjustment, 6198 
understanding, 7321 
& unity of person, 6045 
values in, 8315 
verbal behavior, 
4609(a) 
vs. counseling, 8276, 8326 
voice reproduction in, 1137 
ward integrated program, 4673 
will & religion in, 6041 
(See also Counseling) 


quantitative properties, 


Puberty, first, theory, 5832 


hysterical conversion, girls, 7565 
psychoanalysis in, 8304 
secret of, girls, 6996 


t 


Public, health, & culture, 7058 


& mental health, 2845, 5949, 5955, 
8281 


textbook, 4526 
nurses, mental health, education, & 
personality, 7149 
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rural, psychosomatic 
1185(а) 
opinion, textbook, 8233 _ 
Public Health Service, promotion board proce- 
dures, evaluation, 3576 — 
Puerto Rican, in Philadelphia, 888 
Puerto Rican Screening Test, 3579 
Puerto Rico, adolescence, emancipation, 4298 
child rearing patterns, 8149 
English fluency test, 3375 
family in, 8218 
& fertility, 4442 
structure, & fertility, 5909 
needs, child & adolescence, 8148 
soldier, character disorders, 8339 
Virgin Mary, visitation, 7010(a) 
Pulfrich effect, oscillating stimulus, 2152 
Punched cards, in medico-psychotechnology, 


3724 
Punishment, for crime, 6152, 8372, 8397 
& rebellion, 8393 
& social status, play kit stories, 4240(a) 
sociology of, 4903 
vs. reward, neural correlates, 550 
Punitiveness, & situations, children, 2550 
Pupil (eye), consensual response, in birds, 5639 
contraction, conditioning, 526(5) 
dilatation, & Stiles-Crawford effect, 8054 
Pupil (school), absence, psychological, 8351 
achievement, & emotional disturbances, 7732 
prediction, 7750 
Arabia, 7765 

& principals’ working patterns, 6362 (a) 

at school leaving, 1511 

& teacher's child knowledge, 6351 
adjustment, & sociometric choice, 7706 
anxiety, recognition of, 6318 у 
attitude, change, & group discussion, 

6294(a) 

& teacher function, 5189 
characteristics, & achievement, 3378 
cheating, & neuroticism, 5190 
choice status, in school society, 5809(a) 
disinterested, teacher &, 7699 
emotional reaction, to testing, 5232 
failure, psychology of, 7655 
first grades, adjustment, 21(a) 
grade placement deviations, 6268 
коор problem solving, measuring, 1615 

ealth of, 8459 
human relations, & principal's behavior, 
3489(a) 
ewish in public, adjustment in, 1570(a) 
learning disability, causes, 7717 
leavers vs. non-leavers, 1573(a) 
listening уз. reading ^ comprehension, 
6265(a) 
maturity, first grade, 1556 
mental health, & teacher, 5212 
peer group, & personality, 1572 
personal-economic problems, 1561(a) 
personality, problems, & teacher, 5217 
& teachers’ grades, 1664 
Progress, reporting, 6336 
E junior high school, 7773 
Bun & teacher understanding, 7781 
slow-learning, sociometric status, 7705 
study method, 1566 
values, & teacher attitudes, 1644 
vision, & achievement, 3371 
, Survey, 337, 2132 
„visual screening test, 304 
Pupillometer, infra-red, 7929 
parenje image, third, infra-red photography, 


symptoms, 


Pursuit, learning, auto-correlation analysis, 2369 
performance decrement, 2337 
rotary, apparatus, variables in, 425 
performance, music, & rhythm, 2385 
& 2018 length, 2341 
Puzzle, mechanical, manipulation, 517 
Pyramidal tract, antidromic stimulation, 2057 
Pyramidon, & conditioned reflex, 4157 
Pyromania, dreams of, case, 3103 


Q-sort, factor analysis, table for, 105 
& social desirability, 6912 (a) 
technique, as group measure, 7787 
Q е interpersonal relations, of nurses, 


& personality theory, 6914 

psychiatric types, 2851 

self concept changes, 5751 

уз. R-technique, 6554 
Quantum theory, visual threshold, 8051 
Quartimax, factor analysis method, 120 
Questionnaire, in census, errors in editing, 839 

equivalent forms, construction method, 1925 


limited-response, response stability, 816 
vs. interview, 815 
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mailed, response improvement, 847 
personality, reliability, & validity, 8113 
Tesponses, & directions, 1020(a) 
pen item grouping, effects, 2693 
smal group, interpersonal orie i 
26710) E 
supervisory relationships, iterative analysis, 


_ undecided answers, validity, 2697 
Quickening, & target movement control, 6400. 


R-technique vs. O-technique, 6554 
Rabbit, eye, rhodopsin in, 8056 
wild, copulatory behavior, 2278 
Race, attitude, & social status, Negro, 2727(6) 
farm workers, 4422 
& housing, 4447 
& knowledge, 860 
in mixed housing areas, 894 
& роза contacts, 869 
before & after war, 7053 
biracialism, U. S., 8195 
contacts, & status dilemma, 4432(5) 
differences, & national policy, South Africa, 
2704(a) 
phenylthiocarbamide taste, 2089 
Picture-Frustration Study, 1039 
wire form test, Morocco, 5330 
discrimination, & prejudice, 5888 
rank order measure, 4408(5) 
factors, in juvenile delinquency, 7500 
intermarriage, psychology, 4463 
& mental disorders, 3043 
movements, intellectuals in, 437000) 
prejudice, change, 4425 
with information, 4434 
& child, 679 
white minority, 2724 
relations, changing pattern, 4437 (b) 
intergroup practices, 862(a) 
& personality, 5893 " 
segregation, in classroom, teacher attitudes, 
7794 
in education, effects, 
6242(a) 
psychic cost, 4428(5) 
stereotypes, & Jewish schools, 4411 
studies on, methodology, critique, 881 
& twin births, 2660 
Radar, identification threshold, & brightness 
contrast, 6408 
mechanic, proficiency measures, 1705, 1706 
erception, overlays, & estimates, 5396 
Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., concepts of social or- 
ganization, 4342 
Radiation, & activity, & strength, monkey, 3825 
food preference, monkey, 3824 
gamma, & taste aversion, 2010 
& nervous system development, 2044 
(See also X-ray) 
Radio, & children, 2801 
code, operator, training, test factor analy- 
sis, 5236 
test, seat location effect, 3454 
cultural problems, 4497 
& juvenile delinquency, 6144 
music, socio-cultural problem, 4496 
operator, code test validation, 7825 
selection, 8510 i 
program, child identification, 2579 
preference, check list, 814 
selection, 22(a) 3 
students, personality selection, 3452(a), 
telegrapher, code proficiency prediction, 
3561 


personality 


Radiometer, skin temperature, 87 
Rado, S., collection, 7900 
Rage, sham, cats, reserpine effects, 2063 
Railroad, accidents, 1701. — . 
Randomization, of binary series, 2325 
Randomness, nature of, 1909 
Range vs. standard deviation, 6564 7 
Range finder, acuity, & contact lenses, 639 
binocular summation in, 6412 
first shot hits, probability, 6405 
linear perspective, in errors, 6396 
Rank order vs. paired comparison, 6569 
Rankian SADANA шш ego structure, 4193 
& personal expression, 1841 
Ranking, rank order patterns, 5447 02 
sociometric, coefficient of concordance, 
in training film evaluation, 6526 
Rapport, in counseling, 2827 
Rat, colony, odorless, 3706 
diet, self-selection, 447 
echolocation by, 2277 ‘tion, 4023 
feeding vs. investigation, competition, * 
heart rate, determination, method, 66 
measure, 6632 > 
hoarding, & cortical lesion, 6812 


Sesma 


infancy handling & mature behavior, 
2280(a) — 
running behavior, & intestinal absorption, 
2284(a) 
sex behavior, 6796(a) 
social, interaction, & trapping, 7014 
isolation, & behavior, 2627(a) 
sugar preference, motivation of, 4034(a) 
tuberculosis susceptibility, & behavior, 3834 
vs. hamster, maze learning, 5437 
vertical vs. horizontal preference, 2159 
Rater, characteristics, & halo effects, 5283 
reliability, & judgmental fatigue, 7857 
& scale anchors, 68 
Rating, adjustment, inter-rater agreement, 986 
& rater experience, 973 
reliability, & case history length, 7158 
of case histories, interdependence, 4509 
conflicting, adjective recall, 2302(a) 
in employee evaluation, 3508 
forced choice, salesman, 1722(a) 
halo index, 5283 
merit, (See Merit) 
peer, negative nominations, 1699 
ми characteristics, & agreement index, 
3513 
hard vs. easy, 3514 
scale, bias, & defensiveness, 6826 
employee, weights, 7829 
methods, 6568 
verbal уз. pictorial, 1918 
skewed, & ratees’ motivations, 1680 
of teachers, & raters’ attitudes, 8491 
Rauwolfia, & chlorpromazine, in therapy, 2945 
EG, 7994 
Raynaud’s disease, psychoanalysis, case, 3271 
& vascular reactions, 3097 
Razenkov, 1. P., obituary, 3787 n 
Reaction time, apparatus, complex stimuli, 1873 
auditory, & verbal warning, 3999 
& bilingualism, 951 
complex, & situation юар иШ, HAO 
decision, & cb distance, 2304(a) 
lysergic acid &, 2227 
motor, inhibition, 8079 ч 
muscle action potential, practice, & task- 
centering, 5644(a) 
& neurosis, 2466 
in old age, 4316 
& perceptual difficulty, 4317 
rat, 4315 
temperature stimuli, 2088 
vision, & arm displacement, 6811 
visual stimulus, peripheral, 470 
Read, H., collection, 6453 J 
Readability, human interest, in technical mate- 
rial, & learning, 1515 
of intermediate readers, 6286(a) 
& listenability, 947 
of reading textbooks, 1539 
technical training material, 1517 
textbooks, & acceptability, 6273 
(See also Flesch index) 
Readership, & advertisement form, 7887 
Кей ability, & achievement, high school, 
3 


drop-outs, 8468 
& intelligence test scores, 4550 
& SRA Primary Mental Abilities, 7752 
achievement, & personality, 5159(a) 
& phonic ability, 7683 
& refractive errors, 1507 
& symbol perception, 245(a) 
& under-testing, 769 
blind children, 1593 
of children, parental attitudes, 6275(а) 
college freshman; mechanical vs. mon- 
BER Seal of, 6254 
comicbooks, appeal of, 
comprehension, & interest, 7664 
& oral peak stress, 7675 
i etie: ing, 1527 
word part learning, 1: 
developmental program, high school, & 
college, 1 
duration, instruction effects, 8259 
electromyography, 8024 
& ve avenon TS 
typography, 
failure in, linguistic analysis, 5177 
ge contrast rcu 3475) 
le progress, ў 
и UT gie in, 51792) 
& height growth, 7! 
high, EM. college, students, charac- 
teristics, 6272(a) 
school achievement, 51642) 
і. horizontal vs. vertical, 51 
improvement, & college grades, 1537 
executives, 1691 
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industry, 7817 


program, in industry, 5176 
мк 109 


information rate, human channel, 7687(а) 
instruction, review, 3393, 8461 
pue & informational needs, children, 


8 

Israeli children, 1510 
.. Negro college students, 7689 
intermediate reading books, readability, 
1.528609) d 
earning, Sprechspur method, 6279 

& visual defect, case, 1581 
manual, for high school students, 7691 
maturity, testing, 8464 
mus, a li НН › 

ic training, 1541(a 

oral rate, & side tones, 4875(a) 
& perception, 8469, 8471 
performance, Negro College student, 7666 
phonics, values, 1500 
polar coordinates, 5370 
primary, mental maturity vs. perception, 


progress, & sexual maturity, 1546 
psychology of, review, 3369 
rate, college student, 3381 
& even side-tone, persistent effects, 
readiness, kindergarten, 1542 
remedial, ШОК oures, 1514 
& college achievement, 3386 (a) 
& diagnosis, 6283 
& group therapy, juvenile delinquents, 
6157 (a) 
psychotherapy in, 5175 
retardation, & behavior problems, 5161(a) 
perceptual-motor development, 
6274(a) 
psychological factors, 1519 
side-tone effects, 8063 
skill improvement, retention of, 7670 
speech-, & personality, 6266(a) 
speed, & aptitude test performance, 1627 
executives, 7669 
tests for, 5442(b) 
& type face, 7694 
teaching, mechanical devices, 3392 


research, 3388 
textbooks, readability, 1539 | 
ys. listening, comprehension, pupils, 


6265(a) 
intelligibility, 8262 
& visual, defects, 3372 
motor function, 2562(a) 
word recognition, research, 1538 


Reading disability, & academic achievement, 
1525(a 


(a) 
congenital, сазе, 8467 (5) 
diagnostic methods, 6285(a) 
& emotion, 5174 
& emotional factors, 3362, 5163, 6277 
lutamic acid &, 7668 
& uidance, 5178 
help for, 8465 
high school student, 7667 
incidence, 7672 | V 
intellectual evaluation, 6269 
& juvenile delinquency, 1309, 4908, 4918, 


4926 
& personal characteristics, 3376(а) 
& psychotherapy, 7433 
review, 7677 
& vision, 1532 
visual, aspects, 1524(5) 
screening tests, 3395 
(See also Alexia; Dyslexia) 


Realism, & superrealism, critique, 6453 
Reality, testing, of scientist, 7891 
Reason vs. instinct, theory, 7893 
Reasoning, ability, variables in, 2443 


abstract, of deaf, 6237(a) 

deductive, ЖЫ; factor analysis, 4164(а) 
drawing &, child, 5805 

fallacy, factors, 6893 

growth, in children, 5806 

logical, test of, 5440(5) 


Reassurance, in counseling, by nurse, 4646 


in psychotherapy, 8309 


Rebellion, & punishment, 8393 
Recall, conflicting rating adjectives, 2302(a) 


emotional argument &, 8103 
up atmosphere, influence of, 4156 
induced tension, 2346 

& intelligibility, 8256 | 

& perception, of social issue, 4358(a) 

& threat, 6850, 8094 

warm-up effect, 6862 

word, & frequency, 2347 
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Eri 


Jh act coe substances, effects 
ol, 
Recidivism, concept, & prediction, 4907 
films, & social environment, 4925 
of girls, 3177 
& intelligence, 4914 
juvenile offenders, 3175 
CIA ULL AN 8381 
sociology of, 4935(b) 
Recognition, accuracy, & instructions, 6735 
perceptual, 21(@ 
threshold, Freudian symbols, 2424(a) 
verbal, motivation, & learning, 4078(a) 
word, & frustration tolerance, 2472(a) 
Recollection, self, 22(a) 
Record, card, for participant observation, 836 
Recreation, family, & members’ roles, 5905 
Recruitment, hearing, theory, 417 
Reductionism, in behavioral sciences, 31 
Reflex, acoustic-auricular, 2226 
alimentary, conditioning, & electrodermal 
stimulus, 5539 
arc concept, & feedback theory, 1854 
Babinski, origin of, 2244 
КЕТТ ) conditioning, by suggestion, 
body, & SPEM cord injuries, 7610 
consensual pupillary, in pigeon, 5639 
conditioned, alimentary, premature infant, 


288 
& caffeine, 190 
cortical, connections, 3864 
& inhibition, 3906 
& dog development, 454 
drug effects, 5530 
interoceptive, 4012 
in neonate, 4035 
pope contraction, $26(5) 
variability, 4014 
visceral, extinction, 4039, 4066 
& motor reactions, 4067 
(See also Conditioning, reflex) 
conditioning, Pavlov's concept, 2397 
interoceptive, cortical regulation, 3850. 
& exteroceptive, 452 
of isolated spinal cord, 4017(5) 
motor, chain stimuli conditioning, 4025 
& conditioned reflex summation, 4122 
optokinetic, beetles, factors in, 4033 
orientive, conditioning, infant, 4282 
salivary, conditioning, phylogenesis, 4063 
spinal, transmission, 387 
sucking, & feeding periods, 4237 
tensor tympani, 2216 
vestibular, in infants, 471 
visceromotor, splanchnic nerve, 3855 
Refugee, adjustment, collection, 5893 
rehabilitation, cultural, 890(5) 
Regression, emotional, & hach, 2855 
function, confidence intervals, 3731 
in Aa tual organization, adolescence, 
а 
statistical, joint, in prediction, 132 
Rehabilitation, cleft palate, child, 1282 
community program, for indigents, 6233 
coun y home visitation, 7631 
ologist in, 1990 
counselor, job description, 2842 
training, 4518, 7963 
cultural, of refugees, 89000) 
educational counselor in, 5139 
of feebleminded, state institution, 7396 
& frustration tolerance, кюе, 5086(a) 
group social work, 513 
of handicapped, 3332 
of hard of hearing, 7636 
„hemiplegia, & sensory loss, 7615 
industrial, group discussion in, 3338 
interview in, 7173 
member empia, program, success predic- 
а 


tion, 514. b 
& mental hygiene, tuberculosis, SES 
of physically handicapped, 768 
programs, development of, 5147 
psychological, pr 8446 
problems, 3331 
fedem | 7620 
review, 
of severely disabled, 7625 
social casework in, 1445 
tuberculosis, 7635 
vocational, cerebral palsy, 5126 
guidance, & occupational therapy, 4725 
mental, disorders, 4618 
& psychos, 7846 
о: 
Rorschach predictions, 5143 
Reich, W., theory, critique, 7919 
Relk, T., autobiography, 6607 


Reinforcement 
Rorschach 


Кыш EC. complex stimuli, in children, 
1 


continuous vs. partial, 537 
delay, & S-R asynchronysm, 4109 
emotional behavior, ^ pre-school 
731(a), 732(a) 
& expectancy, 6888 — А 
extinction, & practice distribution, 2419 
resistance, 6864 
generalization, & altered stimuli, 6872 
to synonyms, 2384 
partial, & extinction, 532, 2364 
percentage, & learning, 6869 
random, fixed ratio, & ерше шегу, 542 
заа Е similarity, behavior measure, 
3 (a, 


secondary, & acquired drives, 6881 
& latent extinction, 2387 
& magnitude of primary, 5681 
primary, frequency, & 
5679(a) 
reinforcing variables, 5699 
review, 6825 
& schedule, 2354(a) 
& second-order conditioning, 4135 
stimuli contiguous, with shock, 5692 
stimulus, & shock, 528(a) 
transfer, hunger, & thirst, 515 
term, use of, 2401 
uniform vs. random, 4111 4 
variation, & speed of locomotion, 540 
verbal, school learning, 7663 
& visual threshold, 8026(a) 


(See also Learning) 
Rejection, & child, behavior problem, 8350 
development, 8149 
& deviation, social, 2631(5) 
Relativity, linguistics, collection, 7134 
Relaxation, therapy, 4697 
Reliability, of incompleted tests, 1899 
of test, discrimination, 6561 
estimation, 6550 
Religion, ative ee ersonallty. 2782(а) 
igion, at! les, & personality, а; 
‘background, New York City, 2708 
belief, & creativity, 577 
development of, 924 
& песе, & Bible information, 
68( , 


а 
church orthodoxy, scalability of, 937 
conversion, interpersonal factors, 7099 
psychology of, 5910 
& counseling, 4520, 8273 
& custom, 902 
& cultural development, 933 
faith, & illness, 2776 
боо 
Psychot у, 
& guilt feelin; 62 
language of, 71 
& marriage, 8216 
neurotic attitudes toward, 2786 
new sect, psychometric study, 2745 
& phenomenology, 7013 
& psychiatry, 7901, 8275 
sychology of, 2752, 4478(а), 7088 
psychotherapist, 2971 
R fia ming, 5475 041 
psychotherapy, 604: 
salvation, & depth psychology, 2743 
' sect, leader, psychology of, 2728 
members, characteristics, 2744 
symbols, child learning, 5816 
& the unconscious, 5925 
уз. magic, 7092 
Бешкен, & punishment, in schizophrenia, 


child, 


amount, 


Repression, 4082(a) 
& anxiety, 1279 
& perci tion, 6713 
production, & removal, 6125(a) 
Reproi Gestalt, 21(a) 
Researcl у, graduate student, 5151 
administrator, in social science, 4392 
aeromedical, statistician in, 6566 
criticized, citation of, 1997 
in educational laboratory, 1477 
labor unions, field worker in, 3521 
methods, in educational psychology, 3353 
social science, 2691 
multidisciplinary team, 2688 
productivity, 6622(a) 
prediction of, 5416(a) « 
psychology, electronic computer in, 1880(a) 
social, conformity, 2454 q 
science, interdisciplinary, 2703 
K 494 scale design, 2696 
university group, value system, 3659(5) 
Researcher, personality profile, 7189 
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Reserpine, behavior, & autonomic effects, 2988 
central, nervous system effects, 2063 
sympathetic activity, 8001 - 
& chlorpromazine, for urbed psychotics, 
1324 


in psychosis, 4939 
in therapy, 2968 
& delayed response, monkey, 2011 
with distu de VIERGE TA 
& group psychotherapy, schizophrenia, 
[toe disorders, 8312 
in psychiatric, therapy, 4656 
use, 4630, 4643, 4709 
in psychosis, 4955, 4990 
& brain damage, 4994 
with convulsions, 3183 
in psychosomatic case, 5017(a) 
& DUO schizophrenia, 7256 
in schizophrenia, 8411 
use, admitting ward, 8306 
vs. chlorpromazine, in schizophrenia, 7523 
Resistivity, in cerebral cortex, 6659 
Respiration, conditioning, antigens &, 3821 
& failure, 6637 
movement, monochromatic light &, 4047 (b) 
nervous centers, & psychosomatics, 5034 
rate change, & avoidance behavior, 437(a) 
Respirator, animal, electrically shielded, 76 
Response, alternative, correlation, 5456 
bias, & personality, 2447 
pattern, preferred, 4087 
& stimulus number, & judgment, 253 
surfaces, empirical, & theoretical, 3725 
systems, stimuli &, 6787 
variability, intra-individual, 2307 
Responsibility, child, training for, 707 
concept, for human behavior, 4357 
criminal, & mental disorder, 4930 
moral, & psychoanalysis, 5433 
& personal ity, child, 6958 
in school, film, 5515 
social, of mental hospital personnel, 7378 
арлар рага; work load, & practice duration, 


Retardation, pseudo-, blind child, 1455 
school, blindness, & musical ability, case, 


330 
Retention, curves of, 8101 
maze learning, hypothermia &, 8092 
& overlearning, fast or slow learners, 2406 
verbal, sex meanings, 2375 
& vocational preferences, & aptitudes, 7350 
Retina, action potential, & latency, 6760 
temperature effects, 6722 
& color vision, 2182(a) 
cones, color, & brightness, 395 
dark adaptation, 281 
correspondence, tests, 6726 
eye movements &, 8031 
gradient of outline, & slant perception, 6715 
image, blur factors, 6721 
Berkeley vs. Molyneux, 156 
local sign, & apparent movement, 8027 
neural elements, in ERG, 2116 
optic tectum representation, pigeon, 2043 
response, to colored light, 5557 
stimulation, & ue stimulation, 280(5) 
,Summation, & inhibition, 2162(a) 
Retinography, & dark adaptation, 6716 
Retirement, adjustment in, 763, 2605 
& information, 2594(a) 
to rural community, 4313 
army officers, adjustment to, 2604 
attitudes toward, 2586. 
community work in, 7001 
counseling program, 2584 
& employment, older worker, 7004 
expectancies, & actualities, 2612 
M workers, 4326 
Révész, G., obituary, 6610 
& portrait, 5462 
Revery, morbid, case, 6109 
Reward, x tena ен 6663 (a) 
monetary, & auditory tion, 8068 
vs. punishment, neural correlates, 550 
Bheumatie. fever, child convalescence, & anxi- 
ety, 1396 — 
Rhodopsin, in living eye, measurement, 39765) 
in rabbit, & man, 8056 
En тетир & ne 50 
уте, Jewish stereotype in, child, 8194 
Rhythm, aesthetic judgment, time error, 6762 
color changes; & external time cues, crab, 


motor, conditioned, 501 
tapping, 5627 
„„ & rotary pusit performance, 2385 
Rifle, squad effectiveness, assessment, 3573 
, & prediction, 3572 
Steadiness, & , 3630 
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Rigidity, age differences, 2480(a) 
in ambiguous situation, 5787. 
& aspiration level, 2459 
cognitive, & threat, 1264 
& concept span, 5740 
& decision time, 2464 
of Japanese Americans, 7192 
perceptual, & stimulus, 3960 
& perseveration, 2317 
& personality, adjustment, 5757 
& neurotic behavior, 3251(a) 
& post-weaning environment, rat, 487 
in problem, situations, 582 
solving, р E pi 
task complexity, chik 
2421(а) » ӨШ 
& reactive inhibition, 2466 
of self concept, & personality, 4204(a) 
& stress, 4185 
& transfer, verbal learning, 5712(a) 
& water-jar extinction problem, 5765 
Riot, of prisoners, 8387 
Risk, behavior, hypothesis, 6557 
probability in, textbook, 6521 
Ritual, psychology of, 933 
Rivea corymbosa, effects of, 4847 
Rogers, C. R., portrait, 6595 
psychology of, 6474 
Role, & attitudes, relations, 2659(a) 
behavior, & self concept, 4374 
bomber crew members, 1682 
conflict, pattern variable theory, 833 
& personality, 5758 
cultural, & perception, 378 
differentiation, small group, 8179 
expectations, of parents, 6990 
perception, & personality, 624 
playing, & attitude change, 4340(a) 
in conference, 4363 
in group problem solving, 7083 
in guidance, film, 5517 
in interviewing training, 1714 
management, value analysis, 7797 
& mental health films, 983 
in schizophrenia, 4961(a) 
in supervisor training, 5285 
social, & adjustment, child, 918 
marginal, strain reduction, 5871 
& personality deprivation, 2773 
& psychotherapy, 1131(a) 
Status, & sex, peer choices, 4236 
Rope, jumping, girl, psychoanalysis, 6987 
Rorschach, H., biographical note, 1010 
biography, 5468 
Rorschach Test, 22(a), 2927 
& accident proneness, 3634 
& acculturation, 870.0 
additional responses, brain injured, 5127 
adolescent performance, perceptual organi- 
zation, 4311(a) 
alpha diagnostic formula, 7220 
anatomy responses, 2889 
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